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INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Mb  Bbivthah  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  method 
of  instmction  developed  by  Mr  Lancaster  and  modified  and  extended  by  Dr  Bell.  The  &oconnt 
of  the  results  attending  its  application  to  the  acquisition  of  languwe,  given  by  several  eminent 
teachers  from  their  own  actual  trial  of  it,  and  more  especially  the  statements  of  Dr  Rnssel^ 
then  Head-master  of  the  Charter-house  School,  and  of  Mr  Pillans  and  Mi  Gray,  masters  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  (Appendix  No.  2.  and  8.  pp.  59  and  61) — ^made  a  strong  impression  on 
Mr  Bentham's  mind.  If  it  were  true,  as  stated  by  Dr  Russel,  that  since  he  had  introduced  into  the 
Charteivhouse  School  books  prepared  on  the  simple  principle  of  the  Madras  System,  no  boy  had . 
ever  passed  a  sentence  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  nor  been  flogged  on  the  ground  of  his  learning ; 
if  it  were  true,  as  stated  by  Mr  Gray,  that  since  he  had  introduced  this  system  into  his  school, 
his  whole  class  had  gained  a  moro  extensive  Ipiowledge  of  the  Latin  Uuiguage  than  he  had 
ever  Ibiown  on  any  former  occasion ;  that  not  a  nngU  bof  had  failed;  that  it  had  enabled 
him  entirely  to  ahcli$K  corporal  pnnvihment ;  that  it  had  animated  his  whole  school  with 
one  spirit,  making  them  all  advance  in  the  intellectual  caroer  with  the  like  ardour,  and  though 
not  with  equal  success,  without  a  single  failurey  and  that  Mr  Lancaster  had  put  into  his  hands 
an  instrument  which  had  enabled  him  to  realize  his  fondest  visions  in  his  most  sanguine 
mood  ;* — ^if  such  results  wero  obtained  by  the  application  of  this  instrument  to  the  acquisition 
of  Latin  and  Groek,  what,  said  Mr  Bentham,  may  not  be  expected  from  its  application  to  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  1  Aro  thero  not  several  branches  to  which  it  might  be  applied  witii 
still  greater  advantage  than  to  language ;  and  is  thero  one  which  does  not  afford  tiie  promise 
of  at  least  equal  success! 

Mr  Bentham  thought  that  these  questions  must  be  aoswerod  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
groat  interost  which  he  naturally  took  in  this  subject,  was  strengthened  by  the  desiro  expnssed 
by  some  friends  of  his,  among  whom  were  se\eral  statesmen  and  men  of  wealth,  that  the 
experiment  should  be  tried ;  tbAt  a  Day  School  should  be  opened  for  the  childron  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  new  method  should  be  applied,  not  only  to 
the  teaching  of  language,  but  of  all  &e  other  branches  of  instruction  which  aro  ordin»rily 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  highest  schools.  With  his  usual  ardour,  Mr  Bentham  im- 
mediately proposed  that  the  school-house  should  be  erected  in  his  own  garden,  and  that  he 
himself  should  take  a  chief  part  in  the  superintendance  of  the  school ;  at  the  same  time  his 
cpulent  friends  agreed  to  supply  the  requisite  fbnds. 

But  these  arrangements  having  been  determined  on,  Mr  Bentham  now  saw  that  the  most 
difiicult  part  of  the  undertaking  still  romained  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  necessary  to  brin^; 
out  the  principles  of  the  new  method  moro  distinctly  than  had  yet  been  done,  and  to  shape 
them  into  so  many  instruments,  each  capable  of  being  applied,  by  ordinary  hands,  to  its 
specific  use :  it  was  equally  necessary  to  roview  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  in  order  to 
ascertain  to  what  branches  of  instruction  these  instruments  might  be  applied  with  the  groatest 
promise  of  success ;  and  to  what,  if  any,  their  application  should  not  be  attempted. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  a  project  was  well  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
Mr  Bentham's  mind,  and  he  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  work.  In  the  meantime,  this 
new  school  and  the  devotion  of  Mr  Bentham  to  the  development  of  the  plan  of  it,  became 
matter  of  conversation  among  the  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  friends  to  education  of  the  day. 
The  determination  which  had  been  come  to,  to  exclude  Theology  from  the  curriculum  of 
instruction,  on  the  ground  that  its  inclusion  would  be  prognant  with  exclusion,  was  also  very 
generally  discussed.  Alarm  was  taken  at  the  rumour  of  this  omission ;  and  clerical  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  the  moro  opulent  persons  who  had  encouraged 
the  project,  with  the  lUtimate  result  of  causing  them  to  abandon  it.  However  he  might  rogrot 
the  loss  of  support  which  had  been  so  roadily  and  confidently  assured  to  him,  Mr  Bentham 
was  not  on  that  account  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose.  He  resolutely  persevered  in  the 
completion  of  his  part  of  the  compact ;  and  hence  although  thero  is  no  school  in  the  garden  of 
Queen  Square  Place,  yet  we  have  the  Chrestomathia. 

Whatever  other  useftil  purposes  may  result  from  the  intellectual  labour  which  has  been 
spent  upon  the  production  of  these  papere,  it  will  be  found  that  they  aro  capable  of  affording 
special  and  invaluable  assistance  to  two  different  classes  of  persons.  First  to  him  who  is 
desirous  of  developing  and  strongthening  his  own  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  rondering  his 

*  The  easential  excellence  of  thii  system  is  not  lessened  hj  its  having  been  found  to  be  practicable, 
after  experience  in  the  working  of  it,  to  improve  the  moniional  part  of  it. 
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nund  Mpable  of  maldog  lome  progien  in  the  field  of  original  thonght  and  inventiony  and  of 
extending  tlie  domain  of  Mience,  Snoh  a  penon  shonld  gi^e  his  days  and  night8  to  the  study 
of  the  inrtrnment  described  in  Appendix,  p.  101 — 128,  (and  ftiTther  illnstrated  in  the  work  on 
Logic,  p.  253  €t  mq^)  and  to  aetnal  practice  with  it.  lliere  is  no  intellectnal  gymnadnm  from 
exercise  in  which  a  powerftil  mind  will  deriye  bo  great  an  accession  of  strengtL 

Secondly,  to  him  who  is  desirous  of  improying  the  chuacter  of  elementary  school-books. 
In  the  first  number  of  the  Westimimtier  Benew^  in  an  elaborate  article  written  nearly  twenty 
jean  ago,  on  the  Chrestomathia,  after  an  attempt  to  show,  that,  for  perfect  instruction  in  all 
the  physiod  sdenees,  as  well  as  in  geometry,  algebra,  and  language,  nothing  is  requisite  but 
elementary  books  adapted  to  the  new  system,  the  writer  asks  whe&r  **  it  be  too  much  to  hope, 
that  there  are  men  of  sdenoe,  whose  benevolence  will  induce  them  te  undertake  a  labour  which, 
humble  as  it  may  appear,  can  be  performed  only  by  a  philosophioiJ  nUnd  which  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  art  and  science  to  he  taught  Cui  any  scholar  be  more  nobly  employed  thiA  in 
writing  sneh  a  book  on  language  1  or  any  natural,  moral,  or  political  philosopher,  than  in  dia- 
elosing  to  the  youthftal  understanding,  in  the  meet  Indd  order,  and  in  the  plainest  terms,  the 
prolbund,  which  are  always  the  simple,  principles  of  his  respectiTe  science.'* 

Since  Mr.  Bentham  wrote,  the  perception,  in  the  pnUic  mind,  has  become  more  dear  and 
strong,  of  the  fblly  of  consuming  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  invaluable  time  appropriated 
to  education,  "  in  scraping  together,"  aa  Milton  expresses  it,  ''so  much  miserable  Greek  and 
Latin,"  by  persons  of  the  middle  classes,  to  whom  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use ;  to  whose  pursuito 
it  heus  no  kind  of  relation ;  who,  after  all,  acquire  it  so  imperfectly,  as  to  derive  no  pleasure 
from  the  fiiture  cultivation  of  it ;  who  invariably  neglect  it  as  soon  as  they  are  released  from 
Hie  authority  of  school ;  and,  in  the*  lapse  of  a  few  years,  allow  every  trace  of  it  to  be  oblite- 
rated from  the  memory.  Not  only  is  it  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  subject-matter  of 
instruction  for  these  dasses  should  consist  of  the  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  of  language,  but 
it  is,  moreover,  beginning  to  be  perceived,  that  some  advantages  would  result  to  the  community 
tram  opening  the  book  of  knowledge  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people ;  that  everything  whi^ 
it  is  desirable  to  teach  even  the  masses,  is  not  comprehended  in  the  facts,  that  there  is  a  devil, 
a  hell,  a  so-called  heaven,  a  Sunday,  and  a  church,  but  that  there  are  things  .worthy  of  their 
attention  connected  with  the  objecto  of  this  present  worid/— the  properties  and  relations  of  the 
air  they  breathe,  the  soil  they  cultivate,  the  plante  they  rear,  the  animals  they  tend,  the  ma- 
terials they  work  upon  in  their  difiSerent  trades  and  mannikotnres, — ^the  instruments  with  which 
they  work, — ^the  machinery  by  which  a  child  is  able  to  produce  more  than  many  men,  and  a 
single  man  to  generate,  combine,  control,  and  direct  a  physical  power  superior  to  that  of  a 
thousand  horses.  There  is  a  growing  conviction,  that  the  communication  of  knowledge  of  this 
kmd  to  the  working  classes  would  mi^e  them  better  and  happier  men ;  and  that  the  possession 
of  such  knowledge  by  these  classes  wonld  be  attended  with  no  injury  whatever  to  any  other 
class.  The  want  of  elementaiy  books  is  therefore  becoming  every  day  more  urgent ;  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  to  supply  them ;  and  yet  here,  in  the  Chrestomathia,  there  is  a  mine  from 
which  any  competent  hand  might  dig  the  material,  and  fkshion  the  instrument. 

The  eomprehensiveness  of  the  view  taken  by  one  and  the  same  mind,  of  every  subject  in- 
eluded  in  such  a  work  as  the  Chrestomathia,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  equal ;  nor  were  all  the 
Sttbjecto  treated  of  by  Mr  Bentham  left  by  him  in  a  state  which  he  regarded  as  complete.  Hie 
papers  which  relate  to  G^metry  and  Algebra,  in  particular,  appeared  to  require  revision ;  and 
the  Editor  thought  it  right  to  place  them  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  a  universally  acknow- 
ledged master  d  these  sdences.  After  a  carefbl  examination  of  these  manuscripte  by  this 
gentleman,  they  were  returned  to  the  Editor,  with  the  following  observation : — **  That  although 
much  has  been  done  in  relation  to  these  subjects,  on  many  of  £e  pointo  treated  of  by  Mr  B^- 
tiiam,  since  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  or  so  shortly  before  it,  that  he  could  not  know  of  it ; 
and  tiiough  his  views  of  first  prindples  were  unmatured  by  the  consideration  of  their  highest 
results,  yet  the  pnblieation  of  these  papers,  without  alteration  or  omission,  is  still  desirable,  as 
exhibiting  manyusefrd,  and  several  onginid,  trains  of  thought;  and  oflO^ring  many  suggestions, 
of  which,  though  seme  are  iaq»erfect,  and  others  obsolete,  the  greater  number  may  frimish 
matter  t&t  reflation  even  to  tiiMe  who  have  made  the  exact  sciences  more  their  special  stu^ 
than  did  Mr  Bentham." 

Several  passages  in  this  woik  will  appear  obscure,  and  a  few  perhaps  unintelligible,  owing 
to  the  occurrence  in  the  manuscript  of  some  words,  so  illegible,  that  those  best  acquainted  with 
Mr  Bentham's  hand-writing  have  been  unable  to  decypher  them.  The  only  liberty  taken  with 
the  manuscript  has  been  that  of  supplying,  in  these  comparatively  few  cases,  the  best  conjec- 
tural word  tiiat  could  be  imagined.  It  nas  been  deemed  a  duty  to  publish  these  papers  in 
the  state  in  which  Mr  Bentham  left  them,  it  bdng  no  part  of  the  ofiice  of  an  Editor  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  thouA^to  and  expressions  of  the  autiior. 

SOUTHWOOD  SMITH. 
L0VDOV9  May,  1841. 
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FIRST  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Fboh  the  determinatioii  to  employ  the  requi- 
site mentaJ  UUraar,  in  addition  to  tiie  reqaimte 
peenniary  meanBy  in  the  endeavonr  to  apply 
the  newly  invented  eystem  of  instraotion,  to 
the  ulterior  branches  of  nseftil  learning,  fol- 
lowed the  necessity  of  framing  a  scheme  of 
instmction  for  the  school,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  that  the  experiment  shonld  be 
made. 

From  the  necessity  of  framing  this  scheme, 
followed  the  necessity  of  making  a  selection 
among  the  varions  branches  of  learning — art- 
and-science-leaming,  as  well  as  Ungnage- 
leaming  included. 

From  the  necessity  of  making  this  selection, 
followed  ^e  necessity  of  taking  a  comprehen- 
sive— howBoerer  slight,  and  nnayoidably  hasty 
— snirey,  of  the  whole  field. 

In  the  course  of  this  survey,  several  ideas 
presented  themselyes,  of  which  some  had  for 
some  forty  or  forty-five  years  been  lying  dor- 
mant, others  were  brought  into  existence  by 
the  occasion :  and,  which,  appearing  to  afford 
a  promise  of  being,  in  some  degree,  capable  of 
bdng  rendered  subservient  to  the  present 
design,  were— after  inquiry  among  books  and 
men — supposed  to  have  in  them  more  or  less 
of  novelty,  as  well  as  use. 

Introduced,  though  necessarily  in  a  very 
abridged  form,  into  the  present  collection  of 
papers,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  productive 
of  one  effect — ^nor  will  it  be  deemed  an  irrele- 
vant one— viz.  the  contributing  to  produce — 
in  the  breasts  of  the  persons  concerned,  whether 


in  the  character  of  parents  and  guardians,  or 
in  the  character  of  contributors  to  the  ftmd 
necessary  for  the  institution  of  the  proposed 
experimental  course,  the  assurance  that,  on 
the  pait  of  the  proposed  conductors,  howsoever 
it  may  be  in  regard  to  ability,  neither  zeal  nor 
industry  are  wanting :  and  that,  having  un- 
dertaken for  the  applying,  to  this,  in  some 
respects  superior  purpose,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  the  powers  of  the  newly 
invented  and  so  universally  approved  intellec- 
tual machine— their  eyes,  their  hearts,  and 
their  hands  will  continue  open,  to  every  sug- 
gestion, that  shall  afford  a  prospect,  of  being 
in  any  way  contributory,  to  so  universally 
desirable  an  effect. 

In  regard  to  such  part  of  Table  II.  as  re- 
gards the  PRINCIPLES  of  the  New  IndrtuAwn 
Syntem,  though  of  the  maUer  itself,  no  part 
worth  mentioning  belongs  to  the  author  of  the 
other  parts,  nor  to  any  person  other  than  those 
benefactors  of  mankind,  whose  title  to  it  stands 
acknowledged  by  a  perpetual  chain  of  refer- 
ences— yet,  in  respect  of  the  arrangement^ 
which  is  altogether  new,  and  the  compression, 
which  is  studiously  close — such  is  the  conve- 
nience, which,  it  is  hoped,  vrill  be  found 
derivable  from  the  summary,  which  (though 
for  an  ulterior  and  somewhat  different  purpose) 
is  here  given  of  it,  that — even  were  tins  the 
only  use  of  that  summary — ^the  labour  here 
expended,  though  upon  a  soil  already  so  rich, 
would  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  regarded  as  having 
been  altogether  unprofltably  bestowed. 


SECOND  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


l!f  the  Table  of  Contents,  to  wit  in  that  part 
of  it  which  regards  the  Appendix,  the  number 
of  articles  mentioned  will  be  observed  to  be 
ten.  Of  these  no  more  than  four  can  at  the 
present  conjuncture  b»  delivered.  They  have, 
however,  been  all  of  them  written  at  least  once 
over :  and  the  fifth,  which  is  longer  than  all 
the  following  ones  put  together,  is  completed 
for  the  press,  and  wants  not  much  of  being  all 
printed.    The  rest,  to  fit  them  for  the  press, 


want  nothing  but  to  be  revised.*  How  long, 
or  how  short  soever,  may  be  the  portion  of 
time  still  requisite  for  giving  completion  to  the 
work,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written 
admitted  not  ulterior  delay,  in  the  publication 
of  such  part  of  it  as  was  in  readiness.    With 


*  The  papers  here  spoken  of,  as  not  having  he&t 
mpleted  for  the  first  edition,  are  incorpon^ed  in 
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reference  to  the  main  purpose,  it  may,  howerer, 
without  any  rery  material  misoonception,  be 
considered  as  complete.  In  what  is  now  made 
pnblio  will  be  found  ererything  that  can  be 
considered  as  essential  to  the  deyelopment  of 
the  plan  of  instruction.  What  vemains  is  little 
more  than  what  seemed  necessary  to  giro  ex* 
pression  to  a  few  ideas  of  the  author's  own, 
relatiye  to  the  subjects  which  will  be  found 
mentioned :  ideas,  so  fkr  as  he  knows,  peculiar 
to  himself,and  which  had  presented  themselyes 
as  affording  a  hope  of  their  giving,  in  different 
ways,  more  or  less  additional  fkcility  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  nseflil  purposes  in 
Tiew. 

Time  enoogih  finrfheir  taking  their  chance 
for  helping  to  recommend  the  plan,  to  the 
notice  of  such  persona  to  whom,  in  the  hope  of 
obtainipg  their  pecuniary  aSsistanoe,  the  plan 
will  come  to  be  submitted,  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  him  to  get  it  in  readiness :  but, 
from  the  general  intimation  giTen  of  the  topics 
in  the  Table  of  Contents,  may  be  seen  what  is 
IB  view  ;  and  from  the  /n(  Prrfaecy  together 
with  what  has  just  been  said  in  this  ieoand, 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  it  Whatso- 
CTcr  assistaBce  it  may  be  found  capable  of 
contributing  towiids  the  accomplishment  of 
the  general  object,  thus  much  the  reader  may 
be  assured  of,  tIs.  that,  if  lift  and  fkoulties 
continue,  eyerything  that  has  thus  been  an- 
nounced will  be  before  the  public  in  a  few 
months,  and  long  enough  before  the  course 
of  instmction  can  have  placed  any  <tf  its 
scholars  in  a  condition  to  reap  any  benefit 
that  may  be  found  derirable  from  it. 

Of  this  Appendix,  No.  I.  is  occupied  by  a 
paper  there  s^led  CkraUmatkie  Propotai.  In 
concert  with  the  public-spirited  men,  with 
whom  the  idea  of  the  enterprise  had  origi- 
nated, it  waa  drawn  up,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  thought  that,  by  the  circulation  of  that 
paper,  such  a  conception  of  the  plan  might 
be  afforded  as  might  be  snfBdent  for  the 
obtaining  such  assistance  as,  either  from 
pecuniary  contributions,  or  from  additional 
managing  hands,  should  be  found  requisite. 
After  the  paper  was  printed  in  the  form  and 
in  the  place  in  which  it  will  be  seen,  interven- 
ing incidents,and  ulterior  considerations  baring 
suggested  Tarious  particulars,  as  being  requi- 
site—some to  be  added,  othera  to  be  substi- 
tuted— the  task  of  drawing  up  a  paper  for 
this  purpose,  was  undertaken  by  other  hands. 
It  will  be  seen,  howeyer,  that  tke  flam  of  tn- 
MruOion  referred  to  being  exactly  the  same, 
what  difference  there  is  turns  upon  no  other 
point  than  some  of  those  which  relate  to  the 
plam  of  mamofmetU:  and  eyen  of  these  mat- 
ters, as  contained  in  the  more  recent  paper  in 
question,  seyeral  will,  it  is  belieyed,  be  found 
to  receiye  more  or  less  of  explanation  from 
the  anterior  paper,  which,  as  aboye,  will  be 
seen  reprinted  in  these  pages. 

On  the  length  of  the  interyal — which,  be- 
tween the  printing  of  the  Prtface,  and  the 


sending  to  the  press  this  Supplement  to  it,  has 
elapeed — ^the  author,  though  he  has  the  satis- 
foction  of  thinking  tiie  commencement  of  the 
enterprise  has  not  been  retarded  by  it,  cannot, 
on  his  own  account,  reflect  without  regret,  nor 
altogether  without  shame.  Under  this  pres- 
sure, his  good  fortune  has,  howeyer,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  brought  to  him  a  consolation, 
superior  to  eyerything  to  which  his  hopes  could 
haye  raised  themselyes. 

The  delay  in  question  has  had  for  its  source 
the  paper  which,  in  the  contents  of  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  tract,  will  be  seen  distinguished  by  • 
No.  V.  [IV.],  and  to  which,  at  the  top  of  each 
page,  for  a  running  title,  the  words.  On  yoHten- 
oUOwn  amd  Clam/eaium,or  Om  Ae  Conttruaiom 
(f  Encyclopedical  Tred-^had  been  destined, 
^t  came  too  late  to  be  employed.  Of  the 
number  of  sectioaB  which  it  contains,  all  but: 
the  12th  had  been  completed  for  the  press,', 
and  all  down  to  the  12th  exclusive  been  deli- ' 
vered  ftt>m  the  press  when,  frwn  a  recent, 
publication,  a  paarage,  of  which  what  followa' 
is  a  reprint,  was  put  into  the  author's  hands. 

In  it  the  reader  vrill  observe — and  tNua.  an 
official  hand  of  the  first  celebrity— a  emtyicaie 
of  difionityf  indeed  of  somethL^;  more  thu 
difionUff  applied  to  the  very  work,  of  which, 
in  and  by  tins  same  12th  section,  the  execution 
has  been  attempted.  It  will  be  found,  in 
Volume  I.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  new  edition, 
termed,  on  the  cover,  the  4th  and  5th,  of  the 
Edmbwrffk  Enet/dopedia  BrUannioa:  date  on 
the  cover,  December  1816.  It  commences  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Prefoce,  which 
has  for  its  title,  ^Pbcfagb  to  «&«FiB8iI>iaBBB- 
TATiOH,  contamina  eome  eritiaal  tvModbi  on  Ae 
Dueonne  prefiaed  to  tke  French  Eneychpedie,^ 

^  When  I  ventured,"  says  Mr  Stewak,  <*  to 
undertake  the  task  of  contributing  a  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  to  these  supplemental  volumes 
of  tiie  Encydopcedia  Britannica,  my  original 
intention  was,  after  the  example  of  D'^em- 
bert,  to  have  begun  with  a  general  survey  of 
the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
The  outline  of  such  a  survey,  sketched  by  Sie 
oomprehenmve  genius  of  Bacon,  together  irith 
the  corrections  and  imprevements  suggested 
by  his  illustrious  disciple,  would,  I  thought, 
have  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to  adapt 
their  intellectual  map  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  sciences;  while  the  unrivalled 
authority  which  their  united  woik  has  long 
maintained  in  the  republic  of  letters,  would,  I 
flattered  myself,  have  softened  those  criticisms 
which  might  be  expected  to  be  incurred  by 
any  similar  attempt  of  a  more  modem  hand. 
On  a  closer  examination,  hovrever,  of  their 
labours,  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  this  design.  Doubts  immediately 
oocuired  to  me  with  respect  to  their  logical 
riews,  and  soon  terminated  in  a  conviction, 
that  these  riews  are  radically  and  essentially 
erroneous.  Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  give  additional  currency  to  speculationB 
which  I  conceived  to  be  ftmdamen tally  nn- 
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Boondy  I  veflolved  to  aTmil  myself  of  the  preeent 
oi^rtimity  to  point  out  thaiT  meet  importMii 
defects ;— defects  which  I  am  neyerthelois 
Tory  xeady  to  aeknowledge,  it  i»  much  more 
easy  to  lemark  than  to  eapply.  The  critical 
rtrictnxes,  which  in  the  conzee  of  this  diecufl- 
enm  I  ahall  ha^e  occasion  to  offer  on  my  pre- 
deceeaoTS,  will,  at  the  same  time,  acconnt  ftnr 
my  forbearing  to  inibstitute  a  new  map  of  my 
own,  instead  of  that  to  which  the  names  of 
Bacon  and  D'AIemhert  haye  lent  so  gieat  and 
80  well-merited  a  celebrity ;  and  may  perhaps 
soggest  a  doubt,  whether  the  period  be  yet 
arriTcd  for  hazarding  again,  with  any  reason- 
able proapect  of  saccees,  a  repetition  of  their 
bold  experiment.  For  the  length  to  which 
these  strictures  are  likely  to  extend,  the  only 
apoli^gy  I  haye  to  offer  is,  the  peculiar  import- 
ance of  the  questions  to  which  they  relate,  and 
tiie  highanthority  of  the  writers  whose  opinions 
I  presume  to  controTert.'' 

In  the  ahove-menti<med  No.  V.  [IV.]  the  ex- 
periment thus  spoken  of  will  be  seenhaiarded : 
and,  to  help  to  ahowthe  demandfor  it,a  critique 
on  Uie  Mapf  for  which  Bacon  found  materials 
and  lyAlembtiri  the  graphical  form,  precedes 
it :  a  critique,  penn^  by  one,  in  whose  eyes 
the  most  passionate  adiniration,  conceiyed  in 
early  youtii,  afforded  not  a  reason  for  suppress- 
ing any  of  the  observations  of  an  opposite 
tendency,  which,  on  a  close  examination,  haye 
presented  themselyes  to  maturer  age. 

By  an  odd  coinddenoe,  each  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other,  the  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor and  the  author  of  these  pages  will  be  seen 
oecapied  in  exactly  the  same  task.  The  one 
quitted  it,  the  other  perseyered  in  it :  whether 
both,  or  one  alone — and  which,  did  right,  the 
reader  will  haye  to  Judge.  For  an  experiment, 
from  which  no  suffering  can  ensue,  unless  it 
be  to  the  amma  tUUy  by  which  it  is  made,  no 
apology  can  be  necessary.  Haying  neither 
time  nor  eyes,  for  the  reading  of  anything 
but  what  is  of  practical  necessity,  the  aboye 
passage  contains  eyerything  whidi  the  author 
will  haye  read,  in  the  book  from  which  it  is 
quoted,  before  the  number  in  question  is  re- 
ceiyed  from  the  press.  To  some  readers — not 
to  speak  of  instruction — ^it  may  perhaps  be 
■utter  of  amusement,  to  see  in  what  coincident 
and  in  what  different  points  of  yiew,  a  Held  so 
Tast  in  its  extent  has  been  presenting  itself  to 
two  mutually  distant  pair  of  eyes,— and  in 
what  different  manners  it  has  accordingly 
been  laboured  in  by  two  mutually  distant 
pair  of  hands.    To  the  author  of  these  pages, 


in  the  present  state  of  things,  from  any  such 
comparison,  time  for  the  instruction  being  past, 
nothing  better  than  embarrassment  could  haye 
been  the  practical  result :  for  the  departed 
philosophers  had  already  called  forth  from  his 
pen  a  load  already  but  too  heayy  for  many  a 
reader's  patience. 

On  casting  upon  the  ensuing  pages  a  con- 
cluding glance,  the  eye  of  the  author  cannot 
but  sympathise  with  that  of  the  reader,  in 
being  struck  with  the  singularity  of  a  work, 
which,  from  the  runntM  tUle$  to  the  pages, 
appears  to  consist  of  nothing  but  Notet.  Had 
the  whole  together — ^text  and  notes — ^been 
printed  in  the  ordinarily  folded  or  book  form, 
this  singularity  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  in  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the 
author,  it  being  impossible  to  form  any  toler- 
ably adequate  judgment  on,  or  even  conception 
of,  the  whole,  without  the  means  of  carrying 
th«  eye,  with  unlimited  velocity,  over  every 
part  of  the  fields — and  thus  at  pleasure  ringing 
the  changes  upon  the  different  orders,  in  which 
the  sevend  parts  were  capable  of  being  sur- 
yeyed  and  confronted^ — ^hence  the  presenting 
them  all  together  upon  one  and  the  same  plane 
•—or,  in  one  word,  ToUe-wts^— became  in  his 
yiew  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  the  matter 
of  the  text  being  thus  treated  TabU-wuef  to 
print  it  over  again  in  the  ordinary  form  would, 
it  seemed,  have  been  making  an  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  work.  Hence  it 
is  that,  while  the  Notes  alone  are  printed  book- 
ante,  tiie  Text,  to  which  these  Notet  make 
reference,  and  without  which  there  can  be 
little  expectation  of  its  being  intelligible,  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  two  frtt  of  the  Tables 
which  will  accompany  this  work — ^and  which, 
out  of  a  larger  number,  are  the  only  ones  that 
will  accompany  this  first  part  of  it. 

Hence  it  happens,  that,  on  pain  of  not  ex- 
tracting any  ideas  from  the  characters  over 
which  he  casts  his  eye,  the  reader  will  find 
the  trouble  of  spreading  open  the  Tables,  as 
he  would  so  many  maps,  a  necessary  one. 
Even  this  trouble,  slightly  as  it  may  be  felt 
under  the  stimulus  of  any  strongly  exciting 
interest,  will — as  is  but  too  well  luiown  to  the 
Author,  firom  observation,  not  to  speak  of  ex- 
perience— be  but  too  apt  to  have  the  effect  of 
an  instrument  of  exclusion,  on  those  minds,  of 
which  there  are  so  many,  of  which  the  views 
extend  not  beyond  the  amusement  of  the  mo- 
ment. But,  as  above,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
risk  attached  to  the  singularity  thus  haaarded, 
it  has  presented  itself  as  an  unavoidable  one. 
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NOTES  TO  CHRESTOMATHIC  TABLES. 


TABLE  I. 


(a.)  [Ckr€$tamathio.}  A  wobd,  formed  firom 
two  Greek  words,  ngnifying  conduowe  to  tue- 
Jnl  leamina.  After  it  was  firamedy  it  was 
found  employed  in  a  book  of  the  seventeenth 
century,*  and  would  probably  be  to  be  found 
in  other  books. 

(b.)  [StoffeiJ]  In  regard  to  the  sereral 
ttageSf  into  which  the  proposed  conise  is  pro- 
posed to  be  diTided,  all  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  undertaking,  can  be  done,  is— 
to  giro  intimation  of  the  ehoioe,  which, 
among  the  seyeial  possible  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, has  been  made,  and  of  the  order  in 
which  it  is  proposed  they  shall  succeed  to 
one  another.  At  this  juncture,  any  such 
attempt  as  that  of  fixing  the  quantity  of  time, 
absolute  and  comparative,  respectively  to  be 
allotted  to  them,  would  evidenUy  be  premature. 

AdVANTAOBS    DE&.VABLB    from    LBARinNO  OR 

Intbllbct  jal  instruction  :  viz. 

I.  From  learning,  a$  mck,  in  whattoever  fon-^ 
iicMiar  SHAPB  o&taiiied. 

AdMi/9iage  t4«  FVr* :  Securing  to  the  pos- 
sessor a  proportionable  share  of  general  respect. 
See  Table  I. 

Advanioffe  Second :  Security  against  ennui, 
viz.,  tiie  condition  of  him  who,  for  want  of 
something  in  prospect  that  would  afford  him 
pleasure,  knows  not  what  to  do  with  himself : 
a  malady  to  which,  in  retirement,  men  of  busi- 
ness are  particularly  exposed. 

(1.)  For  this  sort  of  uneasy  sensation,  to 
wluch  everywhere  the  human  mind  is  exposed, 
the  ^iglish  language,  in  general,  so  much  more 
copious  than  the  iSrench,  affords  no  single 
worded  appellative.  The  word  miitti  expresses 
the  species  of  uneawineM;  cUjQ8i>ergmeii<, another 
word  for  which  the  English  language  ftimishes 
no  equivalent,  expresses  the  cause  of  the  un- 
easiness. Ennui  is  the  state  of  uneasiness, 
felt  by  him  whose  mind  unoccupied,  but  with- 
out reproach,  is  on  the  look  out  for  pleasure  ; 
pleasure  in  some  one  or  more  of  aU  shapes ; 
and  beholds  at  the  time  no  source  which 
promises  to  afford  it:  d^WBuvrement  is  the 
state  in  which  the  mind,  seeing  before  it 
nothing  to  be  done,  nothing  in  tito  flh^>e  of 
business  or  amusement  whidi  promises  either 
security  against  pain  or  possession  of  pleasure. 


*  An  allnsion,  probably,  to  the  Cbrestomathia 
of  Relladiuf,  published  with  notes  by  Meoniofl  in 


is  left  a  prey  to  the  sort  of  unesoness  jost 
designated. 

In  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  ideas  ob- 
tainable by  instruction,  are  found  security  for 
that  profit-yielding  employment,  conmionly 
designated  by  the  words  livelihood  and  busi- 
ness ;  for  the  necessary  security  against  the 
accidents  of  all  sorts  by  which  well-being  may 
be  impaired  and  being  destroyed.  For  the 
designation  of  the  means  of  securing  being 
and  well-being,  the  words— oalling,  vocation, 
and  occupation,  were  commonly  employed  by 
our  fore&thers,  meaning  always,  on  these 
occasions,  profit-yielding  occupation,  as  the 
words — ^business,  the  means  of  livelihood,  are 
employed  by  us  their  successors.  The  word 
avocation,  a  most  incompetent  and  equivocal 
term,  has  of  late  years  been  vulgarly,  and  we 
may  almost  say  commonly,  obtruded  upon  the 
words  calUng,  vocation,  employment.  A  vo- 
cation is  a  calling;  an  avocation  is  a  eaBinff  off. 
En^ged  in  an  avocation,  a  man  is  eiigage<kin 
that,  whereby  being  called  off  from  every- 
thing, he  is  not  left  free  to  apply  himself  to 
anyUUng. 

In  iMa  same  case,  in  which  so  efficient  a 
security  is  afforded  against  pain  in  all  its 
shapes,  as  well  as  against  the  extinction  of  all 
pleasures,  may  be  seen  an  equally  eflioient 
and  much  more  extensively  necessary  secu- 
rity against  the  pain  of  mental  vacuity  or 
ennui. 

It  is  true,  to  a  mind  engaged  in  the  toil  of 
business,  a  state  of  repose  is  in  the  intervals 
of  business  a  state  of  pleasure.  For  a  time, 
yes  ;  but,  especially  when  the  nature  of  the 
business  includes  not  in  it  anything  peeuliarly 
toilsome,  that  time  must  be  shor^  otherwise 
the  pain  of  ennui  soon  succeeds  to  the  pleasure 
of  repose. 

During  the  life  of  him  who  continues  in 
business  to  the  end  of  it,  this  pain  seldom 
exceeds  the  measure  of  a  slight  nneasinesB. 
But  when  remembering  the  anxieties,  as  well 
as  toils,  under  which  he  had  been  labouring  in 
the  course  of  his  business,  the  man  of  business 
seeks,  in  the  absence  of  this  source  of  ioQ  and 
aiuqety,  a  source  of  perpetual  pleasure,  he 
finds  too  often  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  repose 
is  but  a  short-lived  pleasure,  and  that  its  place 
is  soon  occupied  by  a  pain  of  ennui  which  ends 
but  with  life. 

To  this  pain  of  ennui,  to  which  the  man  of 
industry  is  exposed  only  towards  the  end  of 
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Ijtomy.    (73.) 

lology.    (74.) 
^logy.    (76.) 

tetics.    (76.) 

eria  Medica.    (77.) 

>bylactio8.    (78.) 

rapentics  (79.)  at  large. 

^ery,  i.  e.  Mechanical  Thera- 

mtics.    (80.) 

jTgiantics,  i,  e.  Physiology, 

c.  applied  to  (he  inferior 
uJs.    (81.) 

s,  (he  art  of  de8(rac(ion^  ap- 

niinals.    (82.) 

contmned. 

ontinned. 

tiniied. 

continued. 

B  Drawing  continued. 

a  Exercises  continued. 


Staqb  V. 


itry  (84.)  (with  demonstra- 

8.) 

aetio     (85.) 
lohes.) 

^(86.) 
bJ  Cieography. 
al  Chronology, 
itinued. 
continued. 

e  Drawing  continued, 
al  Exercises  continued. 

or  Arts  and  Manufkctures 

ing  at  large ;  i  0.  the  art  of 
Recordation.    (90.) 
1  Book-keeping.    (91.) 
g  (92.)  applied  to  BeeapUu- 
1  such  of  the  aboYO  branches 
lire  it. 


(the    higher 


(87.) 
(88.) 


Uhemistrt. 

9.  (  1.  Gunnery.    1. 11.  iy. 

10.  12.  Fortification,    i.  iy. 

11.  )3.  NaYigation.    i.  iy. 

12.  (  4.  Art  of  War.    i.  iii.  iv.    (99.) 

rV.  Bellbs  Letibbs. 

13.  (1.  Literary  Composition  at  large,  (iii.) 

14.  12.  Poetical  Composition,    iii. 

15.  j  3.  Bhetorical  Composition,    iii. 

16.  (4.  (Mticism.    in. 


V.  Moral  Abts  and  Sobncbs. 

'  1.  DiYinity.    11.  in. 

2.  PriYate  Ethics  or  Morals  (contro- 
Yerted  points.)    11.  in.    (100.) 

3.  Law  (National.)    in. 

4.  International  Iaw.    in.  iy. 

5.  Art  and  Science  of  Legislation  in 
general,    in.  iy. 

^6.  Political  Economy,    in.  iy. 


17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

YI.  ALL-DmECTiNG  Art  and  Science. 

23.  Logic  (by  some  called  Mekipkyiict.) 
in. 

ll.  B. — Li  regard  to  scYeral  of  the  branches 
in  this  list,  the  proposition  by  which  the  omis- 
sion is  prescribed,  as  likewise  the  Ground  on 
which  it  is  preecribedy  may,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  fbund  susceptible  of  modification. 
But  whateYer  may,  in  this  or  that  instance,  be 
thought  of  the  filing  np,  the  scheme  of  the 
outline  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  haYC  its 
use. 

IV  It  is  supposed  that  few,  if  any,  existing 
branches  of  Art  or  Science  can  be  found, 
which  are  not  included  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Denominations  inserted  in  this  Table.  In  so 
fiur  as  this  is  the  case,  it  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, serYC  the  purpose  of  an  Eneydopad^ical 
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his  career,  tfae  man  of  hereditary  opulence 
stands  exposed  thzoughont  the  whole  course 
of  it.  It  is  the  endemical  disease  that  hovers 
orer  the  conch  of  him  whose  mind,  though 
encompassed  with  the  elements  of  felicity  in 
the  richest  profhsion,  allows  them,  by  neglect- 
ing them,  to»  play  a  companttiyely  passive 
part.  From  uneasineas  of  this  sort,  the  mind 
of  him  who  has  cultivated  no  more  than  a 
single  branch  of  art  or  science,  possesses  a 
rarely  insufficient  policy  of  insurance.  How 
much  more  complete  the  security  of  him  who 
possesses  in  his  own  mind  a  richly  stocked  and 
vaiiegi^ed  garden  of  art  and  science  I 

Of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  advantage,  a 
more  striking  and  instructive  example  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  Mr  Beardmore,  as  reported  in 
the  Obituary  of  the  ^  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
for  February  1814.  ^Died,  Feb.  13,  of  a 
gmdual  decline,  after  having  passed  his  grand 
cUmaeteric  with  less  visitation  ^m  indispo- 
sition of  mind  or  body  than  happens  to  man- 
kind in  general,  at  his  house  in  Owen's  Row, 
Islington  ;  calm  from  philosophical  considera- 
tions, and  resigned  upon  truly  Christian 
principles  ;  beloved,  esteemed,  and  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  his  worth,  John  Beai^ore, 
&K|.,  formerly  of  the  great  porter-brevring  firm 
of  OdvertandCo.,in  Redcross  Street,  London. 
A  stronger  evidence  of  the  fallaciousness  of 
human  joys,  and  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  honest  employment,  can  scarcely  be 
pointed  out  than  the  life,  the  illness,  and  the 
death  of  this  good  man  exhibited.  Mr  Beard- 
more  was  Ymh  in  dependent  circumstances, 
uid  of  humble  parentage,  in  the  country. 
His  constitntion,naturaUy  sound,  was  hardened 
by  exerdse  ;  his  frame  of  body,  naturally  ath- 
letic, was  braced  by  temperance ;  his  mind, 
naUuaUy  capacious,  owed  little  to  regular 
edacalitm.  The  theatre  of  life  was  his  school 
and  univenity,  and  in  it  he  passed  through  all 
his  degrees  with  increasing  honours.  For 
many  yean  after  his  residence  in  London,  Mr 
Beardmore  acted  as  a  derk  in  the  brewery  in 
which  be  finally  became  a  distinguished  part- 
ner. When  it  was  deemed  proper  to  transfer 
the  coBoem  from  Redcross  Street,  and  to  con- 
solidate it  with  that  in  Campion  Lane,  Upper 
Thames  Street,  Mr  Beardmore  withdrew 
himself  entirely  from  business,  and  retired  to 
one  of  the  houses  which  his  brother  William 
had  left  him  at  Islington,  by  will  at  his  decease, 
some  yean  before.  From  inclination  active, 
and  from  habit  indefatigably  industrious,  he 
had  hititerto  commanded  such  an  exuberant 
flow  of  good  spirits  as  made  him  the  object  of 
general  remark  among  friends,  whom  his  kind- 
ness and  vivacity  delighted.  Early  rising 
contributed  much  to  the  support  of  this  happy 
and  equaiile  temperament.  He  preserved  a 
memory  richly  stored  with  pleasant  anecdotes, 
sprightly  nmariu,  and  useful  information  on 
a  great  variety  of  topics^  derived  not  from 
books,  but  from  living  studies.    He  had  ac- 


quired also  a  lively,  popular  facility  of  singing 
easy  songs,  to  which  a  tnneftil  voice  gave 
tolerable  execution.  For  dull  sedentary  in- 
vestigations of  abstract  science  ;  for  plodding 
mechanical,  uninterrupted  pursuits  of  didactic 
iustmction,  classical  learning,  or  moral  and 
theological  knowledge,  the  gay,  the  heartsome 
John  Beardmore,  felt  no  wish,  and  avowed  no 
relish.  He  was,  as  he  often  proudly  declared, 
a  *  true-bom  Englishman.'  Humane  by  na- 
tural feelings,  and  charitable  by  a  sense  of 
religious  duty,  he  passed  through  a  life  of 
honourable  toil  in  business  with  an  easy  nund, 
with  a  light  heart,  and  with  an  unsullied 
reputation.  From  the  fktal  hour  in  which  he 
quitted  business,  however,  he  grew  insensibly 
more  and  more  the  victim  of  listlessness  and 
ennui.  With  high  animal  spirits  ;  with  a 
mind  still  active,  and  a  body  still  robust ; 
with  confirmed  health,  independent  property, 
an  amiable  wifb,  a  plentifiol  table,  and  a  social 
neighbourhood,  Mr  Beardmore  was  no  longer 
*  at  home'  in  his  own  house.  The  mainspring 
of  action  was  now  stopped.  In  all  his  plea- 
sures, in  all  his  engagements,  for  the  day,  for 
the  week,  or  for  the  month,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  vacuum,  that,  alas  t  his  want  of  intellec- 
tual resouroes  rendered  him  utterly  unable  to 
supply  ;  he  experienced  now,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  that  intolerable  t<9^ti(iii«t^cs,  which, 
like  hope  deferred,  '  maketh  the  heart  sick.' 
The  result  is  soon  told.  Long  did  he  bear  up 
against  the  clouds  that  obscured  his  little 
horizon  of  domestic  repose  ;  at  times,  indeed, 
transient  fiashes  of  cheerftilness  still  gleamed 
athwart  the  gathering  gloom ;  but  the  intervals 
between  these  bright  seasons  grew  longer,  and 
even  their  short  duration  lessened.  Want  of 
customary  application  brought  on  relaxation 
of  activity  ;  want  of  exeroise  brought  on  lan- 
gour  of  body  and  depression  of  spirits  ;  a  train 
of  evils  ensued,  comprising  loss  of  appetite, 
nervous  affections,  debility  mental  and  corpo- 
real, despondency,  sleeplessness,  decay  of  na- 
ture, difilculty  of  respiration,  weariness,  pain 
and  death." 

Advania^  Third:  Security  against  inordi- 
nate sensuality,  and  its  mischievous  conse- 
quences. 

(2.)  Against  the  pleasures  of  sense,  over  and 
above  such  objections  as  are  in  some  cases 
drawn  from  the  topic  of  religion,  there  are 
these  grand  heads  of  objection,  that  in  the 
pursuit  they  are  apt  to  lead  into  courses  in- 
jurious to  others,  and,  by  the  obstrnction  they 
occasion  to  necessary  business,  as  well  as  by 
the  loss  of  reputation,  to  a  man's  self,  and  that, 
through  satiety,  the  consequence  of  fall  indul- 
gence in  them,  they  are  apt  to  end  in  ennui — 
a  pain  for  which  they  have  left  no  cure.  Not 
in  any  degree  to  diminish,  but  to  increase  to 
the  utmost,  the  sum  of  innoxious  enjoyment, 
is  the  object  of  this  system.  But,  to  secure 
that  increase,  it  is  necessary  to  render  men 
duly  sensible  of  the  value,  and  to  engage  them 
in  the  steady  pursuit  of  thooc  perennial  spriugs 
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of  enjoyment  which  are  the  more  produotive 
the  more  copioiud  j  they  are  drawn  npon,  in 
preferenoe  to  thoee  whiohy  in  proportion  aa  fliey 
are  drawn  npon  to  ezceasy  yield  in  the  shape 
of  ennui,  at  the  least,  if  not  in  still  more  affliet- 
ing  shapes,  pain  and  grief  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected pleasure. 

When  it  is  by  the  apprehension  of  fiitore 
evil  that  men  are  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit 
of  present  pleasure,  the  sacrifice,  howerer 
prudent  and  eren  necessary,  is  stUl  not  the 
less  a  painfiil  one.  But,  when  it  is  by  the 
expectation  of  still  greater  pleasure,  whether 
near  or  more  or  less  remote,  that  the  dirersion 
,  is  occasioned,  pain  is  not  produced  in  any 
shape  ;  the  profit  made  is  made  without  sacri- 
fice, and  the  transition  is  only  from  a  less  to  a 
greater  pleasure.  But,  the  greater  the  variety 
of  the  shapes  in  which  pleasures  of  an  intellec- 
tual nature  are  made  to  present  themselres  to 
▼iew,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  degree 
of  success  and  perfection  with  which  the  mind 
is  prepared  fbr  the  reception  of  intellectual 
pleasures,  the  greater  the  chance  afforded  of 
security  i^m  the  pains  by  which  sensual  plea- 
sures are  encompassed,  and  the  more  advan- 
tageous the  terms  on  which  the  purchase  of 
thatsecurity  is  effected. 

Jtthankige  FoMrtk:  Security  against  idle- 
ness and  consequent  mischieyousness.  ^ 

(3.)  The  connexion  between  mental  Taouityf 
and  mischieyousness  is  not  as  obvious  as  that/ 
between  mental  vacuity  and  sensuality  ;  but 
it  is  not  less  natural  and  indisputable. 

The  notion  which  ascribes  to  inanimate 
nature  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  has  been 
long  spoken  of  as  an  ungrounded  and  whimsi- 
cal conceit ;  had  the  notion  been  confined  to 
human  nature,  it  would  not  have  been  equally 
open  to  dispute. 

A  mind  completely  vacant,  if  any  such  there 
be,  is  a  mind  in  which  there  exists  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain,  nor  any  expectation  of 
either.  But,  scarcely  has  such  a  state  of  mind 
time  to  take  place,  when  it  is  succeeded  by 
ennui.  Ennui,  it  has  been  shown,  is  a  state 
of  pain ;  and  from  pain  in  this  shape,  as  from 
pain  in  every  other  shape,  man  se^  deliver- 
ance. That  deliverance  is  attempted  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  attempt  to  fill  the 
vacuity  with  pleasures.  The  pleasures  there- 
upon sought,  consist  in  the  gratification 
afibrded  to  one  or  other  of  these  appetites, 
namely,  the  self-regarding,  the  sooial,  or  the 
dissociaL  To  the  self-regarding  belong,  as 
has  been  shown,  sensuality.  From  gratifica- 
tion afforded  to  the  social  affection,  not  evil 
but  good  would  be  the  result ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, this  result,  in  whatsoever  degree  bene- 
ficial, is  of  all  of  these  the  least  natural.  There 
remaina  only  the  dissooial  clasBnof  affections. 
In  human  beings  in  general,  and  in  human 
beings  during  the  age  of  chil<Uiood  in  particu- 
lar, what  is  ^led  mischief,  springs  commonly 
either  from  curiosity,  or  love  of  sport ;  and  in 
particular,  that  sort  of  sport,  that  pleasure  of 


the  imagination,  of  which  in  virtue  of  its 
novelty,  whatever  iq^pears  new,  and  aJibrds  in 
any  shape,  how  indeterminate  soever,  the  pro- 
spect of  pleasure,  is  the  natural  source. 

From  this 'source  it  is,  that  mischief  in  the 
ease  of  children,  is  most  apt  to  spring.  The 
other  source  is  the  dissooial  affection,  ill  will 
or  malevolence.  Where  love  of  sport  is  the 
source  of  action,  the  goffering  which  hi^pene 
to  be  produced,  is  rather  an  accidental  effeet 
than  a  result  aimed  at ;  if  it  be  among  the 
results  aimed  at,  the  source  of  the  action  is 
not  so  much  love  of  sport  as  malevolence. 

What  renders  the  love  of  sport  dangerous, 
when  not  tempered  or  directed  by  that  prudence 
or  benevolence  which  is  necessary  to  restrain  H 
from  seeking  its  gratification  in  actions  pro- 
ductive of  Buffering,  is  that  the  love  of  sport 
exists  at  all  times,  and  waits  not  fer  accident 
to  call  it  forth  ;  whereas,  malevolence  scarcely 
ever  has  place,  unless  excited  by  some  parti- 
cular incident  having  the  effect  of  a  provoca- 
tion. A  disposition  to  seek  in  the  destruction 
of  a  house  by  fire,  a  gratification  for  revenge, 
is  highly  dangerous;  but  a  disposition  to 
seek  in  that  same  source,  a  gratification  for 
the  mere  love  of  sport,  unmixed  with  any 
portion  of  revenge  or  anger,  is  stall  more  dan- 
gerous. From  the  former,  no  person  has  any 
thing  to  fear,  excepting  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  who  have  happened, 
by  means  of  some  special  cause  of  displeasure, 
to  have  excited  in  tiie  mind  of  the  individual 
in  question,  the  appetite  of  ill  will ;  whereas, 
from  the  incendiary,  who  has  been  rendered 
such  by  the  mere  love  of  sport,  every  person 
has  equally  cause  for  fear  who  has  property 
that  standis  equally  exposed  to  destruction 
fromiire. 

If  in  any  respect  a  disposition  to  ^ortive 
mischief  is  less  formidable  than  a  disposition 
to  malicious  mischief,  it  is  because,  in  the  fiirst 
place,  in  the  love  of  sport  tiie  passion  is  not 
near  as  strong  as  in  the  other  case ;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  equally  capablo  of 
finding  gratification  in  results  that  are  unat- 
tended with  mischief;  while  the  strength  of 
malevolence  is  boundless,  and  nothing  but  the 
produetion  of  snflbring  can  aiford  it  gratifie»> 
tion. 

Thus  it  is,  that  weeds  of  all  sorts,  even  the 
most  poisonous,  are  the  natural  produoe  of  the 
vacant  mind.  For  the  exclusion  of  these 
weeds,  no  species  of  husbandry  is  so  dibetnal, 
as  the  filling  the  soil  with  fiowers,  such  as  the 
particular  nature  of  the  soil  is  best  adi^ited  to 
produce.  What  those  flowers  are  can  only  be 
known  from  experiment ;  and  the  greater  the 
variety  that  can  be  introduoed,  the  greater  the 
chance  that  the  experiment  will  1m  attended 
with  success. 

Adtamiags  fytk:  Security  for  admission 
into,  and  agreeable  interoourse  with,  good 
company,  i.  0.,  company  in  or  tmm  which, 
present  and  harmless  pleasure,  or  ftiture  profit 
or  security,  or  both,  may  be  obtained. 
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II.  Aditamia^  derivahU  from  Leamimf  «• 

thit  or  thai  partioular  mape,  <md  mere  «». 

peeiaUf  from  tiUpng^o^ed  Qmne  </  Imtbl- 

LBCTUAi*  Iitn&ucncMi. 

It  mmj  be  of  UM  to  brinf  together,  nnder 
one  view,  the  adT»atageeiie  nenlta  of  which 
the  pETopoeed  Mheme  Vt  inetnotion  leeniB  to 
affox^  a  promifle  ;  sfler  that,  an  ezainiBatioxi 
will  be  made  of  sach  oljectioiis  aa  seem  most 
likely  te  be  opposed  to  it ;  answers  will  be 
anbjoiaedy  which  will  show  that  these  objee- 
UoBa  are  either  inapplie^le  or  incondnsiTe ; 
sod  in  additioiiy  some  eiroamstancea  will  be 
stated  serriag  to  forUQr  the  eoofideiice  with 
which  the  managers  look  forward  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  proposed  objects,  as  well  in 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  instmetion  as  to  the 
rate  of  progress. 

Advantage  Furd :  Hultitude  and  extent  of 
the  bnuiches  of  nseAil  skill  and  knowledge, 
the  posseesion  of  which  is  pronused  by  £is 
system,  and  at  an  early  age. 

(4.)  As  to  the  multitude  of  the  branches  of 
nseftil  instmetion  promised  by  this  system,  and 
the  extent  which  they  cover  in  the  field  of 
knowledge,  these  are  points  not  exposed  to 
doubt.  Of  this  extent,  the  conception  formed 
will  be  more  and  more  correct  and  complete, 
the  more  closely  the  subject  is  examined. 
Whether  with  reference  to  the  field  of  know- 
ledg;e  considered  by  itself,  or  with  reference 
to  whatsoever  has  hitherto  been  either  executed 
or  attempted  at  the  most  approved  establish- 
ments, even  in  those  in  which  the  time  allotted 
to  instmetion  has  no  assigned  limits,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  an  example  in  which  the 
quantity  of  useflil  knowledge,  here  proposed 
to  be  administered,  has  been  equalled.  Still 
less  when  consideration  is  had  of  the  age, 
namely,  fourteen  years  and  no  more,  at  which 
this  mass  of  instruction  is  proposed  to  have 
been  administered,  and  expected  to  have  been 
administered  with  good  fruit. 

In  relation  to  these  points,  whatsoever 
opposition  the  system  may  be  destined  to 
experience,  will  assuredly  be  built  on  very 
different  grounds.  The  promise  (it  will  be 
said)  is  too  great  to  be  accomplished  ;  or  sup- 
posing it  accomplished,  more  evil  will  be 
produced  in  other  shapes,  than  good  in  the 
shape  of  knowledge.  Under  the  head  of 
objections  obviated,  an  answer  will  be  given 
to  both  these  surmises. 

Adwwiage  Second:  Increased  chance  of 
lighting  upon  pursuits  and  employments  most 
suitable  to  the  powers  and  inclinations  of  the 
yontfafhl  mind  in  every  individual  case. 

(5.)  "^  Ah,  what  talents  1  Ah,  what  capa- 
bilities !  Had  but  the  opportunities  and  assis- 
tances necessary  to  the  development  of  them, 
and  turning  them  to  account,  fallen  in  his 
way."  Under  the  existing  system,  lamenta- 
tions to  this  effect  are  perhaps  not  much  less 
reasonable  and  well  grounded  than  they  are 
frequent.  To  obviate  this  cause  of  regret, 
nothing  ia  more  manifest  than  that  this  system 


will  be  contributory,  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  difference  in  point  of  variety  and  extent  of 
instmetion,  whidi  the  lot  of  the  pupil  will 
exhibit,  compared  with  what  would  have  been 
hia  lot,  had  his  qualities  been  improved  by  no 
better  eolture  than  such  as  an  ordinary  school, 
conducted  under  the  existing  system,  can 
afford,  or,  what  is  but  too  common,  been  suflbred 
to  resuin  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect  up  to  the 
age  of  about  fourteen — ^the  sge  at  which  appren- 
ticeship usually  commences,  and  at  which  the 
course  of  instmetion  here  proposed  will  have 
been  gone  throujdL 

A^Mntage  Hird:  General  strength  of 
mind  derivable  from  that  multitude  and  exr 
tent  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  included  in 
this  course  of  Instmetion. 

(6.)  If  the  objects  presented  in  this  course  of 
instmetion  to  the  youthftil  mind,  had  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  no  such  beneficial 
result  as  that  which  is  here  announced  could 
be  expected.  But  amongst  those  objects, 
natural  principles  of  order  have  place,  and  to 
apply  those  principles  to  the  best  advantage, 
will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  whole  system 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Every  part 
having  a  natural  connexion  with  every  otiier, 
and  every  favourable  occasion  being  embraced 
for  bringing  that  connexion  into  view,  every 
object  will,  by  virtue  of  the  prindple  of  asso- 
ciation, as  often  as  it  is  presented,  contribute 
more  or  less  to  fix  every  other  in  the  memory, 
and  thus  to  render  the  conception  entertained 
of  it  so  much  the  clearer.  At  the  first  stage, 
sensation  and  memory  being  the  only  faculties 
called  directly  into  exercise,  the  conception 
may  be  expected  to  be  proportionally  fidnt 
and  indistinct.  But  at  each  succeeding  stage, 
not  only  will  sensation  and  memory  be  applied 
to  the  subject  matter,  but  the  judgment  will 
be  applied  to  the  observation  of  the  points  of 
agreement  and  diversity.  In  the  fint  stage, 
the  object  will  be  exhibited  in  an  isolated  and 
quiescent  state.  At  the  succeeding  stages,  the 
same  objects  will  be  exhibited  ae  parts  of  a 
moving  scene,  acting  one  upon  another. 

AdoantaoeFowrth:  Communication  of  men- 
tal strength  considered  in  its  application  to 
the  business  chosen  by  each  pupil,  whatever 
that  business  may  be. 

(7.)  Strengthened  to  so  many  comparatively 
arduous  puriKMcs,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  strengthened  to  the  purpose 
of  the  comparatively  essy  occupation,  be  it 
what  it  may,  to  which  it  is  to  apply  itself  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Between  two 
minds  equal  by  nature,  the  strength  at  each 
period  of  their  growth,  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  ideas  with 
which  they  have  been  impressed  ;  and  in  this 
circumstance,  may  be  seen  the  only  cause  of 
whatsoever  difference  there  is  between  the 
mind  of  a  weU  educated  youth  under  the  exist- 
ing systems  of  education,  and  the  mind  of  the 
Esquimaux,  or  the  New  Zealand  savago  at  the 
same  age. 
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CHRESTOMATHIA.— TABLE  I. 


From  the  immaturity  and  weakness  exhi- 
bited by  the  minds  of  most  children,  under  the 
present  mode  of  culture,  it  would  be  wholly 
unjust  to  infer,  that  the  imperfections  would 
be  similar  under  a  system  of  culture,  raised  to 
that  degree  of  improvement  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable.  At  present,  the  term 
of  childhood  is  protracted,  and  the  growth  of 
the  mind  is  retarded  to  an  inordinate  degree, 
by  the  state  of  inanimation  in  which  it  is  kept. 
To  the  body,  exercise  of  some  sort,  howeyer 
childish,  is  necessary  ;  not  merely  with  a  view 
to  present  comfort  and  that  sort  of  general 
felicity  which  is  termed  good  spirits,  but  with 
a  view  to  future  health  and  vigour.  On  the 
contrary,  to  the  mind,  even  from  the  earliest 
period  at  which  ideas  begin  to  be  received 
from  surrounding  objects,  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  useful  in  anyway,  that  either  the 
conversation,  or  the  objects  which  that  con- 
versation takes  for  its  subjects,  should  be  of 
the  cast  commonly  called  childish ;  because, 
under  the  present  system,  children  can  have 
access  to  nothing  better.  When  due  attention 
is  paid  to  adapting  to  the  state  of  the  youthAil 
mind  the  objects  which,  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion, are  presented  to  it,  the  difference  between 
play  and  study  is  but  nominal.  Every  task 
may  be  converted  into  play,  if  the  task- 
master be  but  properly  acquainted  with  his 
business. 

That  the  minds  of  children,  down  to  so  late 
a  period,  continue  in  the  sort  of  childish  state, 
which  at  present  is  so  general,  is  but  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  sort 
of  occupation^  or  no  occupation,  which  they  are 
left  to  find  out  for  themselves,  or  to  which 
they  are  put,  and  of  the  conversation  with 
which  they  are  surrounded :  occupation  put 
into  their  hands  with  no  higher  view  than  that 
of  keeping  them  for  the  moment  from  being 
mischievous  or  troublesome  :  conversation 
composed  of  the  prattling  of  ignorant  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  the  condition  of  servants. 
In  the  existing  state  of  things,  this  utter 
absence  of  improving  intercourse,  coupled  fre- 
quently with  the  abundance  of  corruptive 
intercourse ;  this  hapless  condition,  though  in 
every  instance  a  misfortune,  is  scarcely  in  any 
instance  a  fault.  The  time  of  both  parents  is 
engrossed  by  the  necessary  business  of  the 
family,  added  to  that  of  the  shop,  the  counting- 
house,  or  the  profession.  The  children,  mean- 
time, are  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves, 
and  to  one  another,  under  the  casual  inspection 
of  a  female  servant. 

By  the  proposed  plan  of  instruction,  the 
young  mind  will,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  be  rescued  out  of  such  hands. 

Oiildren,  in  whose  minds,  and  thence  in 
whose  conversation,  fh)m  the  earliest  dawn  of 
reason,  nothing  of  what  is  commonly  undel^ 
stood  as  childish  has  had  place,  and  on  whose 
countenances  all  the  time  scarcely  a  cloud  has 
been  visible ;  children  not  less  replete  with 
vigour  and  felicity  than  with  useful  knowledge 


have  fiUlen  under  the  observation  of  several  of 
the  proposed  managers. 

AdMntage  Fifth:  Giving  to  the  yonthfal 
mind  habits  of  order  applicable  to  tiie  most 
familiar,  as  well  as  to  the  highest,  pnipoees  : 
good  order,  the  great  source  of  internal  tran- 
quillity and  instrument  of  good  mana^ment. 
(See  Stage  V.) 

(8.)  In  as  far  as  the  names  of  species,  the 
names  of  the  genera  in  which  they  axe  com- 
prised, and  of  the  orders  and  classes  (or  by 
whatsoever  sets  of  names  rising  one  aboTe 
another  in  the  scale  of  comprehensiveness  the 
several  groups  of  objects  have  been  designated) 
are  brought  under  review,  in  coi:junction  with 
natural  Ustory,  a  lesson  in  one  of  the  most 
usefhl  branches  of  logic,  viz.,  the  art  of  classi- 
fication will  have  been  administered — admin- 
istered  insensibly  and  without  parade,  but  not 
the  less  effectually— and  this  without  any 
additional  time  or  trouble  on  the  part  of  either 
teacher  or  learner. 

In  this  way,  and  by  this  means,  a  fonndA- 
tion  will  be  laid,  and  even  at  this  early  age, 
the  mind  insensibly  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  a  science  destined  for  a  superior  stage,  as 
being  of  the  number  of  those  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  the  exercise  of  a  faculty  of  » 
higher  order,  the  judgment,  is  necessary,  viz., 
chemistry — a  science  in  which  more  use  is 
made  of  arrangement,  and  in  which  more  im- 
portance is  attached  to  that  operation,  than  in 
any  other. 

When  once  formed,  the  habit  of  and  the 
disposition  to  order,  to  whatsoever  subjects  it 
may  have  been  first  applied,  is  so  easily  and 
readily  transferred  to  any  and  to  every  other, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  matter  of  surprise, 
should  the  assertion  be  advanced,  that  by  the 
habit  thus  implanted  at  the  very  opening  of 
life,  a  man  will  find  himself  so  much  the  better 
during  the  whole  course  down  to  the  very 
close  of  it ;  and  that,  by  what  is  thus  gained 
at  the  day-school,  the  state  of  the  house  mnd 
family,  whatever  it  may  come  to  be,  and  the 
state  of  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  and  the 
profession,  whatever  they  may  come  to  be, 
will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  sure  of 
being  rendered  better  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

Advantage  Suslh :  Possession  of  sources  of 
comfort  in  various  shapes,  and  security  against 
discomfort  in  various  shapes.  (See,  in  parti- 
cular, Stages  III.  and  IV.)    Table  I.  (6.) 

Admintage  Sevenih :  Security  of  lifiB,  as  well 
as  health — ^that  blessing,  without  which  no 
such  thing  as  comfort  can  have  place.  (See 
Stage  1\7)    Table  I.  (6.) 

Advantage  Eighth :  Security  afforded  against 
groundless  terrors,  mischievous  impostures, 
and  self-delusions. 

(9.)  Numberless  are  the  mischievous  delu- 
sions to  which  a  man  is  exposed  by  ignorance, 
against  which  knowledge  presents  the  only 
preservative. 

Of  these  delusions  some  operate  to  the  pre- 
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judiee  of  the  person  himself,  others  to  the 
prejadice  of  persons  in  general,  to  an  extent 
to  which  there  are  no  limits  bat  those  by 
which  this  power  of  doing  mischief  is  circnm- 
scribed. 

Examples. — Delusion  1.  Hopes  of  profit,  in 
a  mechanical  establishment,  from  discovery  of 
a  practically  applicable  perpetual  motion: 
Presercatite — Acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  meflAaniM.  (See  Stage  11.) — Delusion  2. 
Hopes  of  profit,  from  discovery  of  what  has 
been  called  tiie  philosopher's  stone :  and  thereby 
that  of  the  art  of  converting  less  rare  and 
costly  metals  into  gold  :  Preservatvoe — Ac- 
quaintance with  the  mineralogical  branch  of 
chemistry :  (See  Stage  II.) — I^unon  3.  Hopes 
of  extravagant  profit,  from  manures,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  kept  secret :  Presertatire — 
Acquaintance  with  the  £&«oryo^rA/efaf ion.  (See 
Stage  III.)— DelusMn  4.  Hopes  of  profit  to 
health,  by  the  use  of  medicamentSf  or  modes  of 
medical  treatment,  to  which  no  such  virtue  as 
is  believed  or  pretended  to  be  believed,  is 
attached  :  as  in  the  case  of  animal  magnetism, 
tractorism,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  medicaments  in 
vast  variety,  prepared  without  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with,  or  attention  to,  the  branches 
of  art  and  science  subservient  to  HygicmHcs : 
Presertatire — Acquaintance  with  those  several 
branches  of  art  and  science.  (See  Stage  IV.) — 
Delusion  5.  Hopes  and  fears,  derived  from  a 
supposed  connexion,  between  the  distant  celes- 
tial bodies  on  the  one  part,  and  the  well  or 
ill  being,  of  particular  individuals  among 
mankind,  on  the  other  part :  Preservative — 
Acquaintance  with  Uranology,  more  frequently 
termed  Astronomy.  (See  Stage  V.)--6.  Fears, 
derived  firom  the  opinion  of  the  existence — 
and  occasional  operation  or  appearance — of 
Ghosts,  Vampires,  Visible  Denis,  WUches,  and 
nnemhodied  heings,  of  various  sorts,  actuated 
by  the  desire,  and  endued  with  the  power^  of 
doing  mischief  to  mankind  :  Preservative — 
On  the  one  hand,  acquaintance  with  Natural 
Philosophy  in  general  (see  Stages  II.  III.  IV. 
v.,)  i.  e.  with  the  means  by  which,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  effeots  beneficial  and  per- 
nicious to  mankind  are  really  produced  :  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  nature  of  human  testimony, 
in  the  imperfections  of  which,  delusive  notions 
sometimes  find  their  channel,  and  sometimes 
have  had  their  tource :  in  that  propensity  to 
be  deceived,  which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  progress  of  true  knowledge,  and  in  that 
propensity  to  deceive  others,  which  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  progress  of  true  morality  : 
of  tiiese  propensities,  it  is  by  History  and  Bio- 
graphy  that  the  exemplifications,  and  thence 
the  proofs,  are  furnished.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
from  Natural  Philosophy,  that  the  preservative 
is  derived,  it  belongs  beyond  doubt  to  the 
ChreUom/athie  course  :  in  so  far  as  it  is  from 
the  principles  of  Evidence,  and  thence  from 
Hilary  and  Biography,  the  investigation  and 
application  of  the  remedy  will,  probably, 
according  to  general  opinion,  be  regarded  as 


belonging  to  a  matorer  and  self-instructing 
time  of  life.  For,  on  this  head,  the  correct- 
ness, of  whatsoever  notions  may  come  to  be 
entertained,  vrill  depend — ^not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  a  principal  measure 
on  the  senses  and  the  memory,  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree  upon  the  judgment  or  judicial 
faculty ;  and  that,  too,  acting  in  each  instance 
under  the  necessity  of  including,  in  the  grounds 
of  its  decisions,  collections  of  particulars, 
ample  in  extent  multitude  and  variety,  taken 
coigunctly  into  consideration,  after  having 
been  brought  all  together  into  comparison  for 
the  purpose. 

In  knowledge  in  general,  and  in  knowledge 
belonging  to  the  physical  department  in  par- 
ticular, will  the  vast  mass  of  mischief,  of  which 
perverted  religion  is  the  source,  find  its  pre- 
ventive remedy.    It  is  from  physical  science 
alone  that  a  man  is  capable  of  deriving  that 
mental  strength  and  that  well-grounded  con- 
fidence which  renders  him  proof  against  so 
many  groundless  terrors  flowing  from  that 
prolific  source,  which,  by  enabling  him  to  see 
how  prone  to  error  the  mind  is  on  this  ground,    V 
and  thence  how  free  such  error  is  from  all    !^ 
moral  blame,  disposes  him  to  that  forbearance  J 
towards  supposed  error,  which  men  are  so  ' 
ready  to  preach  and  so  reluctant  to  practise. 

Advantage  Ninth :  Securing  an  unexampled 
choice  of  well-informed  companions  through 
life. 

(10.)  Among  unfurnished  minds,  from  the 
excitements  it  affords  to  sensuality,  idleness, 
and  mischievousness,  company,  in  proportion 
to  its  abundance,  is  the  great  source  of  danger :  - 
hence,  in  the  like  proportion,  will  be  the  great 
source  of  security.  The  greater  the  multitude 
ajid  variety  of  the  sources  of  entertainment 
opened  to  his  view,  the  greater  is  a  person's 
chance  of  finding  those  ivhich  are  suited  to  his 
taste  ;  the  greater  the  multitude  of  associates 
occupied  along  with  him  in  seeking  entertain- 
ment from  each  source,  the  stronger  his 
assurance  of  meeting  with  that  social  co-ope- 
ration from  which  labour  receives  so  much 
relief,  and  pleasure  so  much  increase. 

At  the  end  of  a  term  of  six  or  seven  years, 
passed  in  company  with  so  many  hundred 
fellow-labourers  and  coadjutors,  in  occupations 
for  which  this  scheme  of  instruction  alone 
provides,  nothing  but  that  persevering  course 
of  bad  behaviour,  against  which  it  affords  a 
matchless  security,  can  ever  leave  him  at  a 
loss  for  company,  the  agreeableness  of  which 
has  been  so  amply  provided  for  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  number  open  to  his  choice. 

Advantage  TenUi :  Affording  to  parents  a 
more  than  ordinary  relief  from  the  labour, 
anxiety,  and  expense  of  time  necessary  to 
personal  inspection. 

(11.)  To  the  class  of  persons  whose  callings 
present  an  urgent  demand  for  every  moment 
of  their  time,  during  the  hours  of  business,  a 
temporary  neglect  of  their  children,  if  kept  at 
home,  is   a  misfortune,  in   a  great  degree, 
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tmavoidable.  In  this  st&te  of  things  an  expe- 
dient, not  nnfrequently  resorted  to,  is  that  of 
sending  the  children  to  some  daj-school,  how- 
ever incompetent  to  the  purpose  of  instmction, 
inore  for  the  assurance  of  keeping  them  under 
Inspection,  and  thence  ont  of  harm,  than  for 
the  hope  of  enabling  them  to  make  any  con- 
siderable acquisition  of  useftil  knowledge.  To 
all  persons  thus  circumstanced,  the  particular 
value  of  an  institution  in  which  so  mucb 
positive  good  is  superadded  to  this  sort  of 
negative  accommodation,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
any  farther  mention. 

Advafitage  El&cetiih:  Unexampled  cheap- 
ness of  the  instruction  in  proportion  to  its 
value. 

(12.)  That  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  instruction  thus  proposed  to  be 
administered,  the  cheapness  is  altogether  with- 
out example,  is  a  position,  the  truth  of  which 
will  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt.  The 
price,  say  £6  per  year  for  seven  years,  in  all 
£42,  fbr  instruction  in  the  list  of  branches 
proposed  to  be  administered ! 

The  cheapness  of  the  prioe  depends  upon 
and  is  proportionate  to,  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  instruction  administered  in  the 
given  length  of  time.  In  this,  if  there  be  any 
thing  to  the  proof  of  whicb  words  can  be 
necessary,  or  so  muob  as  conducive,  it  is  not 
to  the  fkct  or  the  degree  of  cheapness,  supposing 
the  service  rendered,  but  to  the  possibility  of 
its  being  rendered,  and  rendered  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  Of  the  assumed  possibility 
and  probability,  the  expected  causes  are, 
therefore,  the  only  objects  which,  on  this 
occasion,  can  require  to  be  brought  to  view. 

These  causes  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
following  heads :  1.  The  use  made  of  the 
Lancasterian  method.  2.  The  largeness  of  the 
scale.  3.  The  care  taken  to  adapt  the  species 
of  instruction  to  the  state  of  the  pnpU's  fkcul- 
ties  in  respect  of  maturity. 

1.  As  to  the  Lancasterian  method,  the 
efficiency  of  it  is  already  matter  ot  experience  ; 
experience  so  well  established,  that  it  was  the 
very  certainty  and  invariableness  of  success, 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
applied,  that  suggested  the  extended  applica- 
tion of  it  here  proposed. 

2.  As  to  the  proposed  magnitude  of  the 
scale,  this  advantage,  though  in  its  nature 
distinct  fiom  the  peculiar  method  of  teaching 
fin  question,  is  however  among  the  fruits  of  it. 
That  method  may  be  used  upon  the  smallest 
scale  with  the  advantage  peculiar  to  it ;  but 
it  is  only  by  the  combination  of  expedients 
included  in  ttiis  method,  that  so  unexampled 
a  magnitude  oould  be  given  to  the  scale,  that 
instruction  could  be  i^ministered  to  so  pro- 
digious a  multitude  of  scholars  by  the  same 
person  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  peculiar  method  of 
teaching  tiiat  the  number  of  scholars  capable 
of  receiving  instruction  from  the  same  person, 
at  the  same  time,  is  made  to  receive  saeh 


great  increase.  It  is  frtmi  the  magnitade  <ir 
the  number  of  the  persons  receiving  instne- 
tion,  under  the  same  system  of  superintendence, 
that  the  sum  required  of  each  is  capable  of 
being  to  such  a  degree  reduced.  Being  taii|^i 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  one  and  the 
same  person,  at  one  and  the  same  place, 
various  sources  of  expense  which,  on  the 
existing  plans  are  necessarily  multiplied,  are 
by  this  phm  reduced  to  one  ^— one  building 
one  general  superintendent,  constantly  on  the 
spot ;  one  apparatus  for  warming,  the  sane 
for  lighting  ;  one  set  of  implements  employed 
as  instruments  of  instruction. 

Moreover,  many  helps  to  instmction  are 
easy  to  be  procured ;  many  helps  unattainable 
otherwise  than  by  that  ample  contributioBy 
the  burthen  of  which  is  rendered  light  by  the 
multitude  of  contributors. 

Adffontage  Twdfih :  Least  generally  natM 
branches  last  administered,  and  thence,  in 
case  of  necessity,  omissible  with  least  loss. 

(18.)  Of  this  arrangement  the  great  praetical 
use  is,  that  when  either  the  quantity  of  nsoney, 
or  of  time  to  be  spared  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  is  limited,  instruction  to  the 
greatest  amount,  in  regard  to  value,  may  be 
administered  and  receiTod  for  a  given  quan- 
tity of  money  and  of  time ;  or,  what  aoumnts 
to  the  same  thing,  instmction  of  the  greatest 
value  is  given  at  the  least  expense  of  money 
and  time. 

The  coincidence  which  ft  is  rappoeed  wiH 
be  seen  to  have  place,  and  which,  if  it  does, 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  fortunate  one,  is, 
that  for  the  most  part  those  blanches,  which 
are  the  most  usefol  will  be  found  the  easiest 
and  the  pleasantest.    Thus — 

1.  In  the  last  stage  of  all  comes  mathema- 
tical science  by  itself.  Of  this  branch  con- 
sidered apart  and  contradistinguished  from 
mechanics,  the  usefolness  will  be  found  leaa 
extensive  in  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 
to  whom  it  can  be  of  any  use,  and  to  the  eon- 
mon  purposes  of  life,  than  anv  other  of  the 
branches  of  Instmction  comprehended  in  this 
course.  It  is  accordingly  referred  to  the 
last  stage  ;  and  hence  those  parents,  in  whose 
estimation  the  value  of  the  instmction  thne 
obtainable,  will  not  afford  a  sufficient  Com- 
pensation for  the  time  and  money  that  can  be 
spared  for  it,  may  stop  at  this  pomt  of  the 
course. 

2.  In  the  last  stage  but  one  comes  Medical 
Science  by  itself :  multitude  taking  place  of 
unity  no  otherwise  than  by  the  divisien  of  the 
one  great  whole  into  its  component  parts. 

In  speaking  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  as 
of  less  utility  than  any  of  those  which  it  is 
proposed  should  precede  it,  the  opinion  thns 
expressed  is  rather  the  opinion  regarded  as 
likely  to  be  the  prevalent  one,  than  an  opinion 
with  which  the  authors  of  the  plan  are  them- 
selves impressed.  To  the  claim  it  makes  to 
precedence  in  competition  with  mathematical 
science,  they  can  give  their  support  with  much 
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less  difldonee.  Unkafl  in  the  caseof  a penon 
who,  by  profefldon,  or  in  the  gratifloation  of  a 
predoiBinant  taste,  is  devoted  to  the  mathema- 
tics, they  can  affirm,  without  hesitation,  not 
only  that  health  and  strength  themselres  are, 
in  relation  to  being  and  well-being,  of  more 
Talne  than  abstract  ideas  of  circles,  triangles, 
squares,  or  oven  the  highest  exemplified  or 
imaginable  orders  of  curres,  bnt  eren  that  the 
difference  in  respect  of  security  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  for  those  blessings,  by 
means  of  the  proffered  instruction,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  degree  of  security  of  which  a 
man,  not  designed  for  the  medical  profession, 
would  otherwise  be  in  possession,  would,  with 
a  degree  of  persuasion  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  of  the  attention  bostowed  upon  the 
comparison,  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  the 
alleged  superiority  in  point  of  substantial 
Talne. 

This  persuasion  would  still  have  place,  eyen 
though  the  portion  of  time  aUotisd  to  in- 
struction in  this  branch  of  useftil  knowledge 
were  accelerated ;  and  in  such  sort  accelerated 
that  it  should  be  administered  antecedently  to 
those  portions  of  Natural  History  and  Natural 
Philosophy  which  respeotiyely  contribute  to 
form  its  basis.  But,  forasmuch  as  these  intro- 
ductory branches  are  included  in  the  present 
plan,  were  that  of  medicine,  stript  of  these 
supports,  taught  at  an  earlier  stage,  some  of 
those  other  branches  themselves,  so  constantly 
and  indispensably  useftil,  might  to  some  indi- 
viduals he  lost.  Hence,  upon  the  whole  it 
was  thought  best  to  postpone  this  branch  of 
instruction  to  that  stage  at  which  it  could  be 
administered  to  most  advantage. 

3.  In  the  third  stage,  and  not  before  the 
above-mentioned  two,  come  Architecture  and 
Husbandry.  Of  these  two  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, the  utility  is  too  obvious  to  be  in  danger 
of  Jhading  contradiction  from  any  person.  To 
the  purpose  of  direct  application  to  practice,  the 
utility  of  them,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
branches  which  immediately  precede  them,  is  in 
point  of  extent,  as  measured  by  the  relative 
number  of  persons  likely  to  derive  from  them 
any  material  information,  limited  and  narrow. 
Here,  then,  may  be  seen  a  stage  at  which  a 
portion  of  Uie  whole  number  of  scholars  might 
in  case  of  pressure,  either  in  respect  of  time  or 
money,  mike  a  stand. 

4.  lliere  remain  for  consideration  the  two 
first  stages  ;  and  here  it  cannot  but  be  con- 
fessed, and  even  professed,  that  the  advantage 
stops.  Unless  it  were  for  innoxious  amuse- 
ment, invigoration,  and  mental  enlargement, 
without  the  second  stage  of  instruction,  what- 
soever is  contained  in  the  first  would,  compa- 
ratively speaking  at  least,  not  to  say  absolutely, 
be  of  little  value.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  second,  and  to  serve  for  introduction  to 
the  second,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
juvenile  mind  would  not  be  ripe  enough  for 
the  reception  of  the  second,  that  the  first  stage 
is  received  into  the  course. 


With  regard  to  what  is  here  said  on  the 
subject  of  eventual  premature  departure,  the 
persuaMon  entertained  by  the  authors  of  this 
plan,  would  be  very  much  misconceived,  if  the 
supposition  were,  that  in  their  opinion  any 
ibing  less  than  IrxesiBtible  necessity  could 
serve  as  a  sufilcient  warrant  for  any  such 
relinquishment.  By  thus  quitting  the  course 
at  the  commencement  of  a  posterior  stage,  the 
loss  which  the  scholar  would  sustain  would  be 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  instruction  compre- 
hended in  that  stage,  but  a  portion  more  or 
less  considerable  of  the  mass  of  instruction 
comprehended  in  the  several  preceding  stages. 
For,  that  nothing  which  has  once  been  gained 
be  lost,  one  of  the  ftindamental  maxims  of  this 
instituti<m  is,  that  whatsoever  thread  of  in- 
struction has  once  been  begun  upon,  should  be 
carried  on  to  the  very  end.  In  a  great  mea- 
sure, this,  the  chain  whereby  in  the  proposed 
course,  the  several  branches  of  instruction  are 
linked  together,  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of 
this  unremitting  continuance  ;  and  when  this 
natural  means  foils,  care  is  intended  to  be 
taken  for  supplying  the  deficiency  by  repeti- 
tions and  re-exhibitions  made  for  this  express 
purpose. 

AdrafUage  Thifteentk :  Need  and  practice 
of  cdiporeal  punishment  superseded;  thence 
masters  preserved  from  the  guilt  and  reproach 
of  cruelty  and  ii^ustice. 

(14.)  In  regard  to  this  advantage,  the  assur- 
ance of  success  stands  on  firmer  ground  than 
in  the  instance  of  any  of  the  preceding  advan- 
tages,—-that  of  direct  experience,  as  exhibited 
in  the  improved  system  of  education  under 
both  its  modifications,  viz.,  in  the  one  pursued 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Bell,  and  in  that  pursued  by 
Mr  Lancaster.  It  belongs  not,  therefore,  to 
the  additional  story  here  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  that  &bric,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
original  building  ;  but  to  the  whole  structure 
together,  in  contradistinction  to  the  unimproved 
methods  followed  in  schools  in  general. 

In  no  school  conducted  upon  either  of  those 
plans,  is  any  use  made  of  corporeally  afilictive 
punishment  in  any  form,  and  in  particular  in 
that  of  fiogginj^.  In  the  Lancasterian  mode, 
it  cannot  1^  said,  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
punishment,  the  person  renuuns  in  every  in- 
stance, altogether  unafflicted.  But,  in  what- 
soever shape  punishment  is  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  no  bodily  pain  is  produced  ;  of 
the  suffering,  such  as  it  is,  the  seat  is  not  in 
the  body  but  in  the  mind. 

Under  the  Lancasterian  mode,  the  severest 
punishment  ever  known  to  be  inflicted  is,  if 
it  can  with  any  propriety  be  termed  a  cor- 
poreal punishment,  at  any  rate  of  this  mild  and 
innoxious  nature  ;  and  in  Dr  Bell's,  nothing, 
it  should  seem,  that  can  in  any  way  be  termed 
corx>oreal  punishment,  has  ever  been  in  use. 

On  this  occasion,  a  singular  contrast  presents 
itself  to  view.  During  their  non-age,  the 
children  of  the  very  lowest  ranks  in  society, 
are  in  a  way  to  be  liberated,  and  in  no  incon- 
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siderable  number,  have  actually  been  liberated 
from  a  species  of  affliction  and  debasement  to 
which  the  very  highest  remain  subjected. 
Under  the  present  plan,  the  exemption  will, 
at  any  rate,  be  extended  to  the  middle  ranks ; 
and  the  highest  may  hare  the  benefit  of  it  if 
they  please.  It  is  a  question  not  unworthy 
tiie  consideration  of  mothers,  even  in  the  highest 
rank,  whether  they  will  have  their  sons  taught 
a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Gredc  by  tasks  and 
flogging  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  the  Royal 
School  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  way  of  pas- 
time (without  flogging)  at  the  Chrestomathic 
School,  within  view  of  the  august  royal  one. 

In  this  aspect  may  be  seen  another  advan- 
tage which,  though  to  the  proposed  plan  it 
belongs  no  otherwise  than  in  its  character  of  an 
extension  given  to  the  Bell  and  Lancaster 
plan,  belongs  to  it  not  the  less  unquestionably, 
and  that  in  contradistinction  to  the  mode  of 
instruction  still  pursued  in  the  great  and  old 
established  schools. 

Under  the  system  of  flogging,  coupled  with 
the  system  of  tasking,  the  flogging  applied  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  task-work,  among  the 
multitude  of  ofibnces  of  which  that  system  is 
constantly  prolific,  an  incident  which  can  never 
fail  to  happen  now  and  then,  under  the  most 
careful  and  irreproachable  master,  and  is  sure 
to  happen  every  now  and  then  under  an  ordi- 
nary master,  is  an  act  of  punishment  which, 
being  by  hastiness  or  wrong  inference  from  the 
evidence  really  undue,  is  seen  by  the  scholars 
to  be  so.  As  often  as  such  an  incident  takes 
place,  the  imputation  of  injustice  attaches 
itself  to  the  character  of  the  master,  under 
whose  order  the  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted ;  and  with  a  degree  of  strength  pro- 
portionate to  the  severity  of  the  infliction,  the 
imputation  of  cruelty  attaches  itself  to  that  of 
injustice. 

Advant€Ufe  Fourteenth:  Aflbrdiug  to  the 
first  race  of  scholars  a  mark  of  particular  dis- 
tinction and  recommendation. 

(15.)  What  is  common  to  all  affords  no  dis- 
tinction to  any,  and  accordingly  the  more 
extensive  the  progress  of  this  system  of  edu- 
cation, the  less  will  be  the  advantage  it  is 
capable  of  affbrding  in  this  particular  shape. 
At  the  outset,  however,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  in  other  respects,  the  prospects  held  out 
by  it  are  found  to  be  realized,  this  advantage 
cannot  but  be  a  very  substantial  one.  Every 
case  in  which,  between  a  scholar  of  the  Chres- 
tomathic School,  and  a  scholar  of  any  ordinary 
school  (not  to  mention  a  boy  who  has  not  been 
to  any  school,)  a  competition  on  any  grounds 
has  taken  place,  the  advantage  which  will  be 
possessed  by  the  superiorly-instructed  boy,  is 
such,  the  estimation  of  which  may  be  safely 
left  to  any  one  whose  eyes  have  glanced  over 
the  preceding  pages.  This  advantage,  inse- 
parably attached  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  may  be  considered  as  a  premium,  which 
in  cases  even  of  the  most  moderate  degree  of 
suct'oss  the  first  comer  will  be  sure  to  reap. 


AdvatOa^  FiJUenA :  Enlargement  giTen  to 
each  scholar's  field  of  occupation. 

(16.)  The  more  things  he  is  more  or  leas 
acquainted  with,  the  more  things  he  is  fit  for, 
and  the  better  chance  he  has  acquired  of 
meeting  with  some  occupation,  (peeoniary- 
profit-yielding  or  not,)  according  to  his  condi- 
tion, which  shall  be  at  once  within  his  power, 
and  suited  to  his  tcuU, 


Objections  Answered. 

Having  considered  the  advantages  pronused 
by  the  proposed  course  of  Intellectual  Instroc- 
tion,  it  may  be  of  use  now  to  consider  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it. 

Objection  First:  Supposed  impracticabi- 
lity. Granting  your  endeavour  to  be  good, 
the  accomplishment  of  it  will  not  be  possible. 

(17.)  Answer :  The  experiment  being  yet  to 
make,  no  answer  can  be  deduced  from  experi- 
ence, that  is,  from  direct  and  identical  experi- 
ence. From  analogy  must  be  sought  the  only 
ground  of  assurance  of  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits. 

1.  The  first  ground  of  assurance  is  this,  viz., 
That  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  reception 
of  the  mass  of  instruction  in  question,  are  not 
so  great  as  it  is  natural  that  to  a  hasty  glance 
they  should  appear  to  be. 

One  circumstance  by  which  the  difficulty 
will  be  apt  to  be  painted  in  exaggerated 
colours  is,  the  abstruseness  of  the  names  by 
which,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  branches 
of  art  and  science  are  designated.  This  objec- 
tion, having  its  root  in  prejudice,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  section  allotted  to  the  exammaiion 
of  opposing  prejudices. 

2.  Another  ground  of  assurance  is  constituted 
by  the  experienced  strength  of  the  newly  de- 
vised instrument  which  vnll  be  employed,  riz., 
the  instrument  composed  of  the  helps  to  in- 
struction, the  assemblage  of  which  constitutes 
the  Lancasterian  method.  By  this  method, 
instruction  has  now,  for  several  years,  and  with 
incontestable  success,  been  administered  in  a 
like  simultaneous  manner,  to  a  number  of 
scholars  as  great  as  the  number  here  proposed ; 
indeed  greater  ;  forasmuch  as,  under  the  for- 
mer plan,  it  being  Intended  that  of  the  whole 
number,  a  division  should  be  made  for  some 
purposes,  it  will  seldom  happen  that  the 
instruction  should  be  administered  to  the 
whole  number  at  once. 

To  the  branches  of  art  and  science  here  in 
question,  the  instrument  in  question  was  not 
applied  on  the  occasion  of  Uie  successftil  ex- 
periment ;  not  to  any  of  them,  but,  to  a  species 
of  instruction  which,  in  respect  of  real  diffi- 
culty of  reception  (prejudice  from  novelty  and 
unfamiliar  names  apart)  will  be  found  to  exceed 
by  far  the  species  of  instruction  here  adminis- 
tered at  the  earliest  stage,  by  which  the  youth- 
ful mind  will  be  so  efffectually  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  ulterior  instruction  at  the  several 
ulterior  stages. 
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NoiwiilttUiidisg  the  eurlineM  of  the  ige  at 
whi^  this  instnietioii  is  propofed  to  be  con- 
elnded,  it  may  be  aftimed  with  eonfidenee' 
that,  ol  all  the  bianches  of  instnietioii  here 
propoeed  to  be  administered,  there  is  not  one 
the  reception  of  which  will,  at  the  age  at  which 
it  is  propoeed  to  be  administered,  be  attended 
with  a  degree  of  difficulty  as  great  as  that 
which  attends  the  reception  of  the  art  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  at  the  age  at  which  they  are 
eonunonly  tanght  according  to  the  established 
practice. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  instmotion,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  mathematics,  which 
nndcar  the  proposed  system  is  put  off  to  the 
last  stage,  that  which  is  composed  of  the  rules 
of  grammar,  especially  as  applied  to  a  dead 
language,  will  be  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  crabbed  and  repulsive;  and  in 
that  rsepect  opposed  by  the  heaviest  load  of 
difficulty.  Fortunately,  the  applicability  of 
this  system,  with  tiie  most  complete  success, 
to  the  meet  difficult  purpose,  is  already  put 
out  of  doubt  by  experience.  This  is  proved 
indisputably  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness, 
whose  evidence  on  this  subject,  it  is  presumed, 
every  one  will  admit  to  be  decisive.  See 
Letter  of  Mr  James  Gray,  Master  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.    Appendix,  No.  III. 

Obfeetion Second:  Disregard  shown  to  dassi- 
oal  learning,  and  other  polite  accomplishments. 

(18.)  Under  the  present  system,no  sooner  are 
the  first  difficulties  surmounted  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  art  of  reading,  the  art  of  writ- 
ing a  legible  hand,  and  the  art  of  vulgar 
arithmetic,  as  comprised  in  a  few  of  the  &et 
rules,  thui  the  scholar  is  more  or  less  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  To  this 
aecomptishment,  a  preference  is  thus  given  as 
compared  with  all  ulterior  accomplishments. 
Under  the  proposed  system  of  instruction, 
ornamental  and  respectable  as  it  is,  and  neces- 
saiy  as  it  is  to  raise  the  scholar  above  the 
imputation  of  vulgar  ignorance,  it  is  in  a  man- 
ner put  aside,  and  placed  in  the  back-ground. 

AimBer :  The  disregard,  if  any,  is  only  com- 
parative, not  positive.  Considerable  will  be 
the  disappointment  of  the  contrivers  of  this 
plan,  if  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  six  or  seven 
yean*  course  of  instruction,  conducted  upon 
the  prindples  here  explained,  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or  at  least 
in  one  of  these  languages,  will  not  be  found  to 
outstrip,  instead  of  fsdUng  short  of  the  ordi- 
nary rate. 

£i  as  fkr  as  this  expectation  seems  to  be 
verified  by  experience,  Uiis  objection  &lls  to  the 
ground. 

But  even  supposing,  that  instead  of  being 
but  comparative,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
not  real  and  effective,  it  were  absolute,  the 
objection  would  not,  they  confess,  appear  in 
tiieir  eyes  a  substantial  one.  By  the  middle 
rank  of  life,  for  the  use  of  which  the  proposed 
system  of  instruction  is  designed,  useftil  and 
not  merely  ornamental  instruction  is  requixed. 

Vol.  VIIL 


Except  in  as  ihr  as  ornamental  is  considered 
as  a  species  of  nseftil,  or  a  well-grounded  ac-- 
quaintance  with  his  own  language  is  regarded 
as  useful,  to  one  in  a  situation  above  that  of  a 
man  whose  subsistence  does  not  depend  on 
severe  toil  or  manual  labour,  no  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance with  any  of  the  dead  languages  can 
surely  be  placed  to  the  account  of  use ; — it  can- 
not, unless  in  the  case  where  it  has  been  but 
the  ladder  by  which  the  scholar  has  been  con- 
ducted to  a  much  higher  degree  of  proficiency, 
have  contributed  in  any  consideraible  degree  to 
the  ftimishing  him  with  the  means  of  securing 
a  more  comfortable  subsistence,  or  have  fax- 
nished  him  with  the  means  of  innoxious  and 
inexpensive  entertainment  during  his  vacant 
hours ;  whereas  the  proposed  system  promises 
in  an  inexliaustible  variety  of  ways,  to  be 
snbserrient  to  both  those  incontestably  useful 
purposes. 

For  the  purpose  of  any  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity,  no  doubt 
but  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  dead  lan- 
guages, meaning  the  two  classical  ends  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  may  well  be  considered  a 
matter  even  of  necessity,  much  more  of  simple 
use.  But  for  any  youUi  destined  to  the  exer- 
cise of  any  one  i(  those  elevated  professions, 
this  system- of  education  is  not  designed  ;  and 
in  the  instance  of  any  person  so  destined, 
should  the  parents  condescend  to  give  accept- 
ance to  the  sort  of  iDStruetion  here  proffered, 
what  remains  of  the  quantity  of  time  at  present 
allotted  to  a  course  of  preparation  for  these 
professions,  vrill  afford  ample  room  for  addi- 
tional instruction  in  those  relatively  necessary 
shapes. 

Though  with  a  view  to  the  bar  or  the  pulpit, 
not  to  speak  of  the  bed  of  sickness,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
dead  languages  may,  in  a  general  view,  be 
considered  as  necessary,  this  necessity,  espe- 
cially if  comparison  be  had  with  the  system  of 
instruction  here  propoeed,  will  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  having  place,  with  relation  to  a  yet 
more  exalted  theatre,  the  House  of  Commons. 
Take  two  men,  one  Qf  them  capable  of  render- 
ing into  English  without  premeditation  (not 
pefhaps  that  any  such  person  ever  had  exist- 
ence,) any  sentence  whatsoever,  in  every  one 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  extant,  but 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  branches  of  art 
and  science  beyond  common  arithmetic  in- 
cluded in  this  system^— the  other  acquainted 
with  every  one  of  them,  in  the  degree  in  which 
an  average  scholar  may  be  generally  expected 
to  be  acquainted  vrith  them,  but  unable  to 
render  into  English  any  such  sentence,  which 
of  these  two  men,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordi- 
nary details  of  parliamentary  business^  will  be 
likely  to  find  hunself  most  at  home  I  Without 
much  danger  of  contradiction,  the  answer  may 
surely  be,  he  who  has  passed  through  the 
proposed  course  of  practically  useftil  instruc- 
tion. The  classical  scholar  may  be  better 
qualified  for  decorating  his  qieech  with  rheto* 
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rical  flowers ;  but  the  ohrestomathic  scholar, 
after  a  familiar  and  thorough  aoquaintaoce 
has  been  contracted  with  things,  with  things 
of  all  sorts,  will  be,  in  a  mnch  more  nseAil 
and  efficient  way,  qualified  for  the  general 
ooorse  of  parliamentary  business. 

As  to  the  classical  antiiors,  Greek  and  Roman, 
to  any  such  purpose  as  the  present,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  what  they  knew,  but  what,  by  the 
study  of  them,  is  at  this  time  of  day  to  be 
learnt  from  them,  more  than  is  to  be  learnt 
without  reading  them.  Such  is  the  question, 
and  the  answer  is — ^not  anything.  Among 
the  branches  of  art  and  science  included  in  the 
present  system  of  instruction,  many  there  are 
of  which  they  had  not  so  much  as  a  suspicion 
•f  their  ezistence.  With  no  one  of  them  had 
they  any  degree  of  acquaintance  approaching 
to  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  modem 
and  E^lish  authors ;  and  if  on  the  part  of 
any  of  tibem,  any  superior  degree  of  aequunt- 
anoe  really  had  place,  still  no  need  is  there  of 
any  acquaintance  with  the  originals ;  foras- 
much as  there  is  not  one  of  them  of  which  a 
translation  into  English  is  not  to  be  found. 
Not  eren  for  the  purpose  of  history,  were  that 
comprised  within  the  present  scheme,  would 
any  aoquuntance  with  these  authors  in  the 
original  be  of  any  substantial  use  ;  for  of  the 
historians,  at  any  rate,  there  is  not  one  of 
whieh  translations  into  English  are  not  to  be 
fbund.  For  the  purpose  of  poetry  and  oratory 
— ^yes,  let  it  be  allowed ;  though  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  poets,  as  well  as  some  of  our 
most  impressire  and  efficient  speakers,  are 
known  to  hare  been  destitute  of  all  classical 
learning,  except  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lation, and  that  before  any  translations  that 
are  now  read  had  come  into  existence. 

OtjefOim  Third :  Superficiality  and  oonfiised- 
ness  of  the  conceptions  thus  obtainable. 

(19.)  Asmatteringofmanythinga— a  thorough 
or  usefhl  acquaintance  witii  nothing,  such  will 
some  regard  as  the  species  and  degree  of  in- 
struction afforded,  on  whom  an  unfaTourable 
impression  may  have  been  made,  by  the  very 
Tariety  of  the  instruction  here  proposed  to  be 
^eommnnicated. 

AuMwer:  That  in  the  ease  of  no  indiyidual 
the  result  may  prore  to  be  of  this  undesirable 
kind,  is  too  much  to  be  asserted.  But  to  any 
practical  purpose,  to  any  such  purpose  as  that 
ef  determining  the  choice  of  parents,  as  between 
the  proposed  system  of  instruction,  and  such 
others  as  would  be  within  their  reach,  the 
question  is  not,  whether  instances  may  not 
4>ccur  in  which  the  result  would  be  thus  un&- 
vouraible,  but  whether,  under  the  proposed 
institution,  the  inconTenience  in  question 
seems  l&ely  to  be  greater  in  degree,  and  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  than  in  such  insti- 
tution as  would  otherwise  be  the  object  of 
their  choice. 

In  relation  to  this  head,  what  is  maniiSBst  is 
that,  as  antecedently  to  actual  experience, 
aren  on  the  supposition  of  subsequent  success, 


nothing  of  the  nature  of  demoBstration  ean  be 
deliTered,  so  neither  antecedently  to  experi- 
ence, ought  anything  of  that  nature  to  be 
demanded. 

That  under  the  customary  system  of  instruc- 
tion such  should  not  unfrequently  be  the  effect, 
is  no  more  than  may  be  reasonably  expected. 
Whyl 

1.  Because  in  preference,  if  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  things,  the  subjects  of  instruction 
are  words,  mere  words. 

2.  Because  in  as  far  as  things  are  among 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  many  are  talked  of, 
few,  if  any,  are  exhibited  and  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  sense. 

3.  Because  no  use  is  made  of  those  leading 
principles  of  order,  of  which,  under  the  system 
here  proposed,  so  much  Myantage  is  taken  : 
the  calling  first  into  exercise  the  fiumlties 
which  are  the  first  to  ripen ;  the  proceeding 
from  the  most  simple  subjects  to  the  more 
complex, — ^that  is,  to  the  more  and  more  com- 
plex, in  which  the  more  simple  are  respectirely 
included  ;  and  thence  the  frequent  re-exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  subjects  ;  while  the  points  of 
view  in  which  they  are  thus  represented  on 
the  different  occasions  are  changed. 

The  bringing  so  many,  and  most  of  them 
such  widely  extending  masses  of  instruction, 
within  so  comparatively  small  a  oompaas  in 
point  of  time,  will  be  apt  to  be  prodnctire  of 
a  sort  of  doubt  and  jealousy  which  is  too 
natural  and  too  plausible,  and,  in  a  certain 
point  of  Tiew,  too  well  grounded  to  be  suffered 
to  pass  altogether  wiUiout  notice.  Such  a 
Tariety  and  multitude  of  things  crowded  to- 
gether^---and  to  attempt  to  force  all  these  things 
at  once  into  the  minds  of  such  young  children  ! 
One  thing  must  drive  out  another,  instead  of 
their  being  all  of  them  learnt,  at  least  to  any 
useAil  purpose  ;  and  what  at  length  may  stick, 
will  be  no  better  than  a  oonAisedhodge-potch, 
composed  of  odds  and  ends. 

The  smaller  a  man's  acquaintance  is  with 
the  several  subjects  of  instruction  compre- 
hended in  the  proposed  plan,  the  more  formid- 
able will  the  sum-total  of  them  be  apt  to 
appear ;  and  thence  the  stronger  the  impres- 
sion which  any  obstacle  of  this  tendency  will 
be  apt  to  mi^e  on  his  mind :  and  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  the  number  of  persons  whose 
state  of  mind  will  thus  render  tiiem  nnfiavour- 
able  to  the  plan  is  likely  to  be  very  great,— 
much  greater  than  could  be  wished. 

In  proportion,  however,  as^ttention  is  gi^en 
to  experience,  to  established  and  incontrover- 
tible matters  of  ftct,  this  prejudice  must 
diminish.  Of  the  branches  of  instruction 
which  present  tiie  most  formidable  aspect, 
via.  of  the  branches  of  Natural  History  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  with  their  respective 
hard  names,  there  is  not  one  to  which  a  space 
of  time  will  not  be  allotted,  several  times 
greater  than  the  greatest  that  has  been  re- 
spectively allotted  to  the  same  branch  of 
instruction,  in  the  most  particular  courses. 
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that  mre  u  yet  known  to  Imto  been  anywhere 
deliipeied.  In  tUs  instance  the  age  of  the 
learner  will  indeed  be  less  mature  than  in  any 
of  those  instances.  Bnt  for  the  operation  of 
this  cause  of  inferiority,  the  allowance  made 
will  be  ample.  Nor  ought  it  erer  to  be  for- 
gotten, howerer  i^  it  may  be  to  be  forgotten, 
that  tiie  branches  of  knowledge  which,  by 
reason  of  the  unf&miliarity  of  their  names, 
present  this  formidable  aspect,  are  in  almost 
every  instance  less  difficult  to  learn,  than  those 
dry  and  speonlatiTe  grammatical  rules,  with 
their  applications,  and  the  tasks  belonging  to 
them,  and  the  obligation  that  arises  out  of 
them,  of  penning  discourses  in  prose  and  yerse, 
in  a  dead  language ;  those  tasks  which,  be- 
cause it  has  iMen  the  custom  so  to  do,  ars 
without  a  thought  about  the  difficulty,  uni- 
rersally  under  the  established  system,  put 
into  the  hands  of  children  at  ages  less  mature 
than  the  earliest  of  those  at  which,  under  this 
new  system,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  their 
youthlhl  minds  instruction  in  Tarious  forms, 
selected  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  and  of 
the  promise  they  afford  of  conyerting  the  sort 
of  employment  which  hitherto  has  been  the 
source  of  immediate  and  almost  uniyersal  pain, 
into  a  source  of  immediate  and  absolutely 
uniyersal  pleasure. 

Not  less  erroneous  than  disheartening  would 
the  inference  be,  if,  from  the  obseryation  of 
the  smallness  of  the  progress  hitherto  made  in 
the  old  established  branches  of  instruction, 
acoording  to  the  old  established  methods,  in 
the  old  established  schools,  any  such  inference 
were  deduced,  as  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted  not  of  any  considerably  more  correct 
and  complete  body  of  instruction,  or  any  con- 
siderably greater  rate  of  progress.  To  the 
degree  of  inefficiency  and  slowness  which,  by 
original  weakness,  the  result  of  the  immaturity 
and  baibarism  of  the  age,— by  original  weak- 
ness, followed  by  habitual  and  day-by-day 
more  firmly  rooted  prejudice^ — ^is  capable  of 
being  established,  there  are  absolutely  no 
limits.  At  Christ's  Hospital,  for  example,  to 
two  or  three  years  consumed  in  learning  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  grammar,  succeed  two  or 
three  years  which  are  employed  in  forgetting 
those  rudiments ;  while,  in  addition  to  the  art 
of  writing,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetio  are 
endeayoured  to  be  learnt.  After  the  course 
thus  completed  of  learning  and  foigetting,  if  a 
select  few  are  applied  to  drawing,  or  reapplied 
to  grammar,  and  to  Latin  and  Greek  taught 
by  means  of  it ;  it  were  strange  indeed,  if  in 
such  a  multitude,  a  small  number  were  not 
actually  found  who  wrote  well,  another  small 
number  who  drew  well,  and  another  who,  with 
or  without  the  benefit  of  being  sent  to  the 
nniyersity,  to  eigoy  the  proyision  attached  to 
tlie  school  foundation,  acquire  in  a  greater  or 
lees  degree  that  sort  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  olassics  which  denominates 
a  man  a  good  scholar. 

Bnt  from  the  exan^les  of  inefficiency  and 


tardiness,  were  they  eyen  more  egregious  and 
numerous  than  they  are,  the  inference  would 
be  not  less  unreasonable  than  discouraging  if 
it  were  concluded  that  efficiency  and  despatch 
are  impossible.  It  would  be  as  if,  from  the 
abundance  of  snails  and  sloths,  it  were  con- 
cluded that  no  such  animal  as  a  race-horse 
could  haye  existence. 

Among  the  great  yariety  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction, comprised  in  tiie  proposed  system, 
doubtless  the  Lancaster  exercise,  and  the 
mode  of  employing  the  pupils  as  teachers,  are 
not  applied  to  eyery  one  with  equal  adyantage. 
But  the  conductors  of  the  proposed  system  are 
aware  of  these  difficulties,  and  aliye  to  eyery 
practical  expedient,  for  remoying  whatsoeyer 
disadyantages,  as  well  as  for  making  the  most 
of  whatsoeyer  adyantages  the  nature  of  each 
particular  case  may  be  found  to  afford. 

Nor  on  this  occasion  should  the  adyantage 
affi>rded  by  the  proportioning  earliness  to 
fkcility,  by  teaching  those  things  first  which, 
in  their  own  nature,  are  the  easiest  to  leani, 
be  oyer  out  of  sight.  On  the  plan  begun  under 
an  entirely  different  state  of  society,  and  con- 
tinued by  custom,  the  course  of  study  being 
predetermined,  and  without  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  mental  faculties,  forced,  or  endea- 
youred to  be  forced,  into  the  mind  by  tenor 
and  compulsion  at  its  tenderest  age  ;  on  this 
plan^  measure  is  taken  of  the  state  of  the  fooul- 
ties  at  the  seyeral  different  ages,  and  in  each 
instance  the  tpecies  of  instruction  is  fitted  to  it. 

OMsfltion  Fowrtk:  Uppishness  a  probable 
resuit  of  the  distinctions  thus  obtained. 

(20.)  Against  an  accusation  in  itself  so  un- 
substantial, it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  a 
substantial  defence.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  charge  ; 
and  there  is  the  difficulty.  Let  us  hazard  a 
conjecture.  It  is  from  the  superior  classed 
alone  that  such  a  charge  can  come.  Coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  can  anything  but  this 
be  the  meaning  of  it ; — ^the  superiority  which 
in  so  many  respects  we  possess  oyer  those 
whom  we  behold  below  us  will  be  insufficient^ 
and  eyen  the  continuance  of  it  will  be  precari- 
ous, if  in  respect  of  useful  knowledge,  in  the 
several  shapes  in  question,  those  who  are  now 
our  inferiors  riiould  become  our  equals, — ^much 
more,  should  they  become  our  superiors  ;  for, 
continuing  to  receiye  at  their  hands  that  respect 
and  obsequiousness  which  we  possess  at  pre- 
sent, the  wealth  of  such  of  us  as  have  wealth, 
the  power  of  such  of  us  as  haye  power,  the 
dignity  of  such  of  us  as  have  dignity,  will  no 
longer  be  sufficient. 

&i  the  subject  of  any  such  result,  should  it 
really  be  apprehended  and  regarded  in  the 
character  of  a  grieyance,  two  observations 
present  themselves. 

1.  Supposing  the  apprehendedresult  realized, 
the  mischief  of  it  does  not  seem  very  serious 
or  explicit.     Of  the  substantial    causes  of  ^x- 
superiority,  viz.,  opulence,  power,  and  dignity,  i 
it  does  not  well  appear  how  their  existence  is 
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threatened  by  H.  Of  one  eauae,  or  soppofed 
oavse,  Til.,  the  niperiority  in  respect  of  nsefhl 
knowledge,  the  amount  will  indeed  be  lessened, 
but  by  tlds,  security  will  not  in  any  shape  be 
shaken  or  diminished.  And  if  this  be  true, 
security  remaining  undisturbed,  the  gainers 
being  80  many  more  than  the  losers,  while  the 
loss  is  but  comparatiye  and  not  positire,  how 
any  balance  should  exist  on  the  side  of  mis- 
chief seems  not  easy  to  determine.  Nor  at 
the  expense  of  the  h^er  classes  will  any  such 
diminution  of  superiority  in  the  single  point 
in  question — any  such  diminution  cf  superi- 
ority in  respect  of  useflil  knowledge — hare 
place,  any  further  than  it  is  their  own  pleasure 
that  it  should  hare  place.  To  add  to  what- 
socTer  proficiency  their  now  inferiors  possess 
in  respect  of  useftil  instruction,  a  superiority 
in  all  those  branches  of  ornamental  instruction, 
of  which  the  exclusiye  possession  will  continue 
their  own,  will  always  depend  upon  themselves. 
To  the  supposed  inferiors,  no  branches  of  use- 
Ail  instruction  will  be  laid  open,  which  will 
not  be  equally  open  to  the  supposed  superiors. 
If  under  the  impulse  of  emulation,  or  any 
other  spring  of  actiod,  they  are  driven  to  keep 
pace  in  improvement  with  those  apprehended 
rivals,  so  much  the  better  for  themselves  :  if 
by  indolence  they  are  kept  where  they  are, 
they  have  themselves  to  thank  for  it. 

But  whether  in  this  supposed  small  and 
imponderable  diminution  of  effective  superi- 
ority, there  would  be  more  of  good  than  of 
evil,  seems  hardly  worth  inquiry — ^the  result 
itself  not  carrying  on  the  ftie  of  it  any  such 
complexion  as  that  of  probability.  Of  the 
matter  of  wealth  in  all  its  shapes,  the  value 
will  remain  unchanged.  The  power  which  he 
who  has  most  of  it,  possesses,  not  only  over 
things,  but  over  such  persons  as  have  less  of 
it,  will  remain  just  what  it  is  at  present.  The 
need  which  he  who  has  less  of  it  finds  of 
securing  all  his  share  of  it,  will  continue 
undiminished.  The  quantity  of  food  which  a 
man  requires  for  his  stomach,  the  quantity  of 
clothes  he  needs  for  his  back,  will  not  be 
lessened  by  any  quantity  of  useftil  knowledge 
with  which  he  may  have  flimished  his  hei^. 
The  mutual  propensity  which  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  in  their  several  shapes  of  wealth, 
power,  and  dignity,  have  to  attract  each  other, 
united  in  the  same  recipient,  will  not  receive 
any  sensible  disturbance  from  the  action  of  an 
agent  comparatively  so  weak. 

The  shopkeeper  will  not  have  then  less  need 
than  at  present  to  sell  his  wares  ;  the  artisan 
and  the  husbandman  to  obtain  employment ; 
the  scourer  to  wash  her  room ;  the  fisherman 
to  catch  his  fish. 

From  any  such  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
useftil  knowledge  possessed  by  the  middle 
classes,  the  only  manifestly  natural  and  pro- 
bable results  are,  improvement  in  respect  of 
health,  domestic  economy  and  personal  com- 
fort ;  a  more  extensive  disposition  than  at 
present  to  look  for  amusement  and  recreation 


in  art,  science,  or  literature,  in  preibrenee  to 
sensuality  and  indolence.  In  aU  these  ways 
will  the  condition  of  the  middle  olasaes  bo 
made  better  ;  and  it  appears  not  how,  in  any 
of  them,  the  condition  of  their  superiors  ahoold 
be  made  worse. 

Look  to  experience  :  as  fkr  as  any  evidence 
is  to  be  derived  from  that  source,  the  evidence 
afforded  is  not  in  fkvour  of  the  result  here 
apprehended.  Taking  England  for  the  place 
in  question,  two  other  countries  present  lliem- 
selves  as  subjects  of  comparison,  via.,  Scotland 
and  Germany. 

In  Scotland  the  first  rudiments  of  nseftil 
knowledge,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  and  the 
arithmetic  of  accounts,  are  universal;  in 
England,  comparatively  speaking,  they  are 
stiU  but  rare.  Inferiors ;  are  they  in  geneial 
less  respectful  in  Scotland  than  in  Enj^and  ? 
No ;  but,  if  there  be  any  difforenoe,  rather 
more  so.. 

This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  precisely 
the  species  of  instruction  here  in  question. 
Well,  then,  let  us  turn  to  Grermany,  vis.,  par- 
ticularly, if  not  exclusively,  the  Protestant 
part  of  it.  There,  in  much  greater  amount 
than  in  England,  is  the  higher  species  of 
instruction  here  in  question  abundant.  Nume- 
rous, indeed,  in  those  countries,  in  comparison 
of  J^land,  are  the  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
the  men  of  letters  and  science,  such  as  they 
are  ;  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  literature, 
poverty,  and  its  scarcely  separable  companion, 
sensuality,  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  From 
the  extension  thus  given  to  mental  culture, 
what  man  among  them,  howsoever  cloUied 
with  opulence,  and  power,  and  dignity,  has 
ever  found  or  fiuicied  matter  of  compUint ; 
what  pride,  however  pampered  by  all  or  any 
of  these  elements,  has  ever,  f^m  any  such 
quarter,  felt  a  wound  t 

But,  notwithstanding  all  which  has  now 
been  said  of  so  superior  a  school  of  leamini^, 
the  effect,  it  may  still  be  urged,  will  be  to  fill 
the  pupils  with  self-sufficiency,  vanity,  and 
pride,  and  to  cause  them  to  look  down  with 
disdain  upon  tlfose  employments  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  applied  themselves  with- 
out reluctance — employments  upon  which  their 
chance  for  subsistence  will  depend. 

Thus,  whether  the  plan  fUl  or  succeed, 
objections,  as  is  always  the  case  widi  new 
undertakings,  lie  in  store  for  it. 

As  to  self-snfi&ciency,  vanity,  and  pride,  to 
which  many  other  words  of  a  similar  stamp 
might  be  added,  they  are  a  set  of  sentimental 
words,  the  eflbct  of  which  is  to  set  afloat  in 
the  mind  so  many  vague  and  indeterminate 
generalities  ;  ideas  which,  to  the  eye  of  every 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  endeavouring  to 
find  for  them  a  determinate  shape,  vanish  and 
leave  notUng  behind  them  bnt  the  shapes  of 
the  letters  and  the  sounds  that  we  associated 
with  them.  On  the  part  of  the  individoab  in< 
question,  self-sufficiency,  vanity,  and  pride,  all* 
these  weaknesses,  supposing  them  to'hsvBl 
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place,  will  find  in  the  mindB  of  those  with 
whom  ihey  haye  to  do^— with  whom  circum- 
stances lead  them  to  hold  interooane, — ^prin- 
ciples of  resistanoe  in  the  shape  of  self  regarding 
affection  and  defemriye  pride,  in  which  each 
transgresBion  against  the  laws  of  social  inters 
conrse  will  find  an  eyentnal  punishment ;  and 
in  the  apprehension  of  it,  a  check. 

As  to  disdain  for  the  means  of  liyelihood  on 
whidi  they  will  he  dependent  for  suhsistence, 
the  objection  wears  a  &oe  somewhat  more 
determinate  ;  hut  which,  on  examination,  will 
be  found  not  less  hollow.  Whaterer  senti- 
ment of  disdain  any  such  indiridnal  may  feel, 
neither  the  need  he  has,  nor  the  need  he  feels, 
can  by  it  receive  any  diminution.  If,  of  these 
aeqnisitionB,  the  eilbct  be  to  open  to  him,  and 
to  place  him  in,  a  situation  better  in  respect  of 
subsistence  than  any  into  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  ft>und  his  way,  so  fur  it  is 
adTBiitageous  to  him-~clearly  and  determi- 
nately  advantageous.  If  the  effect  be  to  leave 
him  exactly  in  the  same  rank  in  which  he 
would  have  found  himself  otherwise,  he  is 
thus  fkr,  though  no  gainer,  no  loser.  But  of 
all  the  conditions  of  fife  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  find  himself,  there  is  not  one  in 
whieh,  in  various  ways,  he  will  not  be  the 
better,  comparatively  at  least,if  not  absolutely, 
for  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  he 
will  have  gone  through.  In  his  career  through 
the  proposed  course  of  instruction,  as  has  been 
folly  shown  already,  he  will  have  opened  to 
himiielf  sources  in  abundance  of  amusement, ' 
reputable  as  well  as  innoxious.  If,  in  any  j 
degree,  the  instruction  thus  gained  will  operate  ( 
as  a  cause  of  repulsion  between  himself  and ' 
those  who  have  not  been  partakers  of  it,  ill 
will  operate  as  a  cause  of  attraction  between 
himself  and  those  who  so  early  with  him  have 
been  partakers  of  it ;  and  compared  with  the 
prineiple-of  repulsion,  the  principle  of  attrac- 
tion operating  in  a  more  concentrated  state, 
will  operate  with  greater  force.  In  the  case 
of  the  great  established  schools,  the  agreeable 
and  nsefol  effect  of  early  associations  thus 
contracted,  is  universally  notorious:  in  the 
instance  of  the  proposed  new  sort  of  school, 
the  more  extraordinary,new,and  distinguished 
the  nature  of  it,  the  stronger  the  principle  of 
association,  together  with  the  comforts  and, 
advantages  derived  from  it,  will  be  ;  and  the  I 
individuals  sharing  in  these  benefits  will  be  [ 
still  more  numerous  than  in  any  of  those  other ' 
instances. 

As  the  system  operates,  the  relative  and 
comparative  distinctions,  advantageous  upon 
the  whole,  or  disadvantageous  upon  the  whole, 
whichsoever  they  may  he,  will  wear  away ; 
but  the  absolute  one,  strength  given  to  the 
intellectual  fikmlties  and  the  whole  character, 
will  remain  for  ever. 

As  to  the  relative  and  comparative  distinc- 
tion, in  as  fkr  as  it  is  of  an  advantageous 
nature,  the  advantage  it  presents  will  be 
greatest  and  most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of 


those  whose  parents  and  guardians  are  the  first 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  it ;  and  thus  in  this 
lottery,  if  it  be  to  be  accounted  a  lottery,  the 
highest  prises  will  be  for  the  first  adventurers. 

RXLATIONS 

of  the  propaed  to  the  exitting  Great  Sehooli^ 
Uni/tenUiee,  and  other  Didaetie  InttUtUions, 
(21.)  Of  the  branches  of  instruction  compre- 
hended in  this  plan,  some  of  them  may  be 
observed  to  have  been  included  in  the  system 
of  instruction  admimstered  in  the  dignified 
institution  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Royal.  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  a  branch 
subservient  to  medicine,  may  serve  as  exam- 
ples. In  these  branches,  firom  that  elevated 
seat,  instruction  was  administered,  not  only  to 
the  maturest,  but  to  some  even  of  the  most 
richly  flimiahed,  as  well  as  dignified  and 
exalted  minds.  But  from  their  acknowledged 
aptitude,  with  reference  to  these  superior  and 
extraordinary  minds,  it  would  be  an  inference 
equally  groundless  and  pernicious,  that  they 
are  unfit,  or  in  any  degree  the  less  fit,  for 
ordinary  minds ;  for  minds  of  all  sorts  in  the 
middle  class,  or  even  in  some  degree  the  in- 
ferior classes  which  this  plan  has  in  view. 
One  thing  it  will  not  be  easy  to  controvert, 
that,  whatsoever  degree  of  useftilness  may 
belong  to  that  institution,  an  indefinitely  greater 
degree  of  useftilness  must  belong  to  £be  one 
here  proposed :  There,  it  was  all  amusement 
and  decoration ;  here,  to  amusement,  will  be 
added  solid  and  substantial  use ;  there,  it  was 
confined  to  adults  ;  here,  it  will  be  imparted, 
and  indeed  confined,  to  children,  who,  by  it, 
will  be  raised  to  the  level  of  men ;  there,  it 
was,  and  is,  confined  to  a  few— even  of  the 
ruling  and  influential  few;  here,  it  will  be 
communicated  to  a  large,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to 
a  continually  increasing  portion  of  the  subject 
many^-— of  those  whose  title  to  regard  is  founded 
on  the  most  substantial  and  incontestable  of 
all  foundations,  that  of  numbers,— and,  in 
whose  instance,  the  beneficial  effect  of  usefril 
instruction  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  their  present  need  of  it. 

In  adverting  to  that  dignified  institution, 
nothing  can  be  frtrther  from  the  minds  of  the 
persons  thus  speaking,  than  the  design  to 
lessen  the  respect  so  justly  due  to  its  origina- 
tors and  supporters.  Their  sincere  wish  is 
for  its  increase ;  and  in  some  degree  this 
desirable  result  is  already  afforded ;  since,  by 
the  encouragement  it  has  given,  in  the  way  of 
fashion,  as  well  as  by  the  proof  it  has  fumidied 
in  the  way  of  experience,  it  has  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  another  institution  which, 
in  whatever  other  respect,  and  in  whatever 
other  degree  inferior,  promises  to  be  so  much 
its  superior  in  point  of  extent;  that  is,  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  the 
benefit,  the  blessing  it  may  surely  be  called, 
will  be  imparted. 

Relation  of  this  plan  to  that  of  the  Great 
Schools  and  Universities. 
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On  an  occasion  such  as  the  present,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  wholly  nnobservant,  nor  ne- 
cessary to  be  altogether  sUent,  on  the  subject 
of  so  many  schools  of  royal  and  otherwise 
dignified  foundation;  topped  by  the  two, 
or  if  Ireland  be  considered,  by  the  three 
Uniyersities  of  this  land — ^not  to  speaJ^  of  those 
of  Scotland,  which  to  those  by  whom  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  is  considered  as  the  strongest 
bond  of  nnion,  and  diversity,  on  that  same 
ground  as  a  proper  cause  of  separation,  are 
proportionally  regarded  on  the  footing  of 
foreign  ones.  Compare,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
eopiousness  of  the  branches  of  instruction  uni- 
formly proposed  to  be  administered ;  on  the 
other,  the  smallness  of  the  number  customarily 
administered  to  one  and  the  same  person :  on 
the  one  part,  the  preferable  regard ;  on  the 
other,  the  comparative  disregard  for  immediate 
and  extensive  use :  on  the  one  part,  the  short- 
ness ;  on  the  other,  the  comparative  length  of 
the  time  employed  in  administering  such  in- 
struction :  on  the  part  of  the  unendowed  pro- 
posed institution,  the  relative  smallness;  on 
the  part  of  the  antique  and  richly  endowed  in- 
stitution, the  largeness  of  the  sums  expended  in 
the  endeavours  to  produce  the  intended  effects. 

Obstacles  and  Enoouraoekents. 

(22.)  So  numerous  and  multifarious  are  the 
springs  of  action  by  which  the  members  of 
every  national  community  are  drawn  tovrards 
and  repelled  from  each  other,  that  scarcely  in 
any  instance  can  a  plan  of  extensive  utility  be 
brought  forward,  much  less  a  plan  so  fbU  of 
promise  as  that  which  is  here  proposed,  with- 
out appearing  to  be,  and  indeed  without  being, 
in  its  tendency,  in  some  way  or  other,  adverse  to 
theinterestsofaconsiderablenumberofpersons. 

A  plan  which  promises  a  mass  of  instruction, 
00  much  exceeding  in  quantity  and  value  any- 
thing which  has  ever  yet  been  exemplified, 
and  that  not  only  to  the  superior,  by  which  is 
alvrays  meant  the  more  opulent  classes,  but  to 
the  middle  or  less  wealthy  classes :  not  only 
to  those  whose  means  of  living  are  derived 
from  property  already  accum^ted,  but  to 
those  whose  means  are  derived  ftY>m  industry 
perpetually  employed,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
an  object  of  jealousy  and  envy  to  a  multitude 
of  persons  exceeding  that  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  a  source  of  delight,  and  an  object  of  hope. 

To  no  person  by  whom  any  considerable 
value  IB  set  upon  his  own  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, can  a  continually  increasing  influx  of 
young  men,  all  of  them  in  possession  of  acquire- 
ments in  the  same  class  superior  to  his  ovm, 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  a  spectacle  of 
invrard  satisfaction.  The  greater  the  superi- 
ority thus  manifested,  and  consequently  the 
greater  his  relative  inferiority,  the  more  intense. 
is  the  feeling  of  dissatisfBMstion  that  will  natu- 
rally be  produced.  Envy  and  jealousy  being 
passions  by  which  the  persons  that  harbpur 
them  are  rendered  the  objects  of  aversion  and 
contempt,  are  passions,  the  concealment  o( 


which  is  sought  with  proportionable  mdidtnde. 
The  person  in  whose  breast  these  paanons  are 
concealed,  will  endeavour  by  all  possible  mesns 
to  prevent  this  plan  IVom  taking  effboi.  The 
apprehension,  the  cause  of  his  secret  tfafEaing 
is,  that  by  this  school  a  superior  degree  of 
instruction  will  be  obtained.  But  it  is  not  by 
the  expression  of  such  an  opinion,  but  by  the 
expression  of  the  very  opposite  opinion,  that 
anything  can  be  done  by  him  tovrards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The  opinion 
which  it  will  be  his  endeavour  to  propagate, 
will,  therefore,  be  that  no  such  superiority 
vrill,  by  means  of  the  plan  in  question,  be 
attained ;  and  the  stronger  the  peisoasion  with 
which  he  looks  for  the  success  of  the  plan,  the 
greater  the  pains  he  will  take  to  render  other 
persons  assured  of  its  eventual  miscarriage. 

By  the  disguiie  vrith  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  endeavour  to  conceal  the  nature 
of  the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated,  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  the  object  which  he  has  in 
view,  the  intensity  of  his  aversion  from  its 
being  in  any  degree  repressed,  will  be  perpe- 
tually increased. 

Impracticability,  uselessness,  miadiievons- 
ness,  by  the  imputation  of  one  or  more  of  these 
qualities,  will  his  attack  upon  it  be  conducted.^ 
By  the  two  first,  his  endeavour  will  be  to  bring 
down  upon  it  the  contempt ;  by  the  otherj^e 
hatred,  of  the  public :  and  the  more  oompletely 
he  is  convinced  that  no  one  of  these  qualities 
do,  in  any  degree,  appertain  to  it,  the  more 
strenuous  will  be  his  endeavour  to  prodnee  in 
all  other  breasts  the  assurance  that  thoee 
qualities,  each  in  the  most  perfect  degree,  do 
appertain  to  it. 

Every  one  who  has  anything  good  to  pro- 
pose, always  finds  such  men  as  these  in  his  way. 

The  uncovering  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
nakedness  of  the  human  mind,  is  a  most  un-^ 
pleasant  task ;  but  on  no  occasion  ean  it  be 
said  to  be  an  unnecessary  one. 

If  by  covering,  with  a  veil  of  Alence,  all  this 
body  of  hostility,  it  were  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  the  ftre  of  it  should  be  extinguished, 
or  so  much  as  slackened,  silence  would  be  no 
less  consistent  with  prudence  than  favourable 
to  ease  and  indolence.  But  by  no  such  means 
can  the  passions  of  jealousy  and  envy  be  ap- 
peased ;  they  admit  not  of  any  compromise ; 
by  being  unmasked,  and  that  ever  so  com- 
pletely, they  cannot  be  rendered  more  savage 
than  they  would  be  were  the  mask  to  remain 
untouched :  masked  they  will  do  their  utmost ; 
unmasked  they  can  do  no  more. 

By  the  exposure  thus  made,  it  would  not, 
therefore,  be  true  to  say  that  the  chance  of 
success  has,  in  any  degree,  been  lessened.  On 
the  contrary,  since  by  no  means  is  it  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  hostility  on  this  ground 
should  be  converted  into  amity,  or  even  into 
indifference,  the  only  course  that  presented  any 
chance  of  guarding  the  proposed  institution 
from  its  attacks,  was  to  lay  the  plan  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  hostility  to  it  open  to  public  view. 
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Under  all  this  load  of  disoonragemeiit,  there 
is  one  woxaee  of  encouragement  which,  when 
duly  conaidered,  will  have,  it  is  hoped,  the 
eifect  of  taking  off  almost  completely  the 
pressnze  of  it.  The  Ainds  neoeasaryfor  the 
commencement  of  the  undertaking  are  already 
proTided.  The  persons,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing persons,  whose  concurrence  is  requisite  for 
the  commencement,  are  the  parents  or  other 
guardians  of  such  children  whose  domestic 
eircumstances  and  local  situation  concur  in 
patting  it  in  their  power  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  proffered  service.  If  by  them,  and  with 
reference  to  their  own  situation  respectively, 
it  be  regarded  as  affording  a  sufficient  promise 
of  proving  at  once  practicable  and  usefiil,  and 
if  useftil,  useflil  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  place  of  education  within  their  reach,  it 
is  not  by  any  insinuation  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  envy  or  jealousy  to  throw  out,  that 
they  will  be  diverted  from  that  course  which, 
on  this  supposition,  will  to  their  eyes  be  a 
source  of  deUght,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
By  no  insinuation,  by  no  declamations  or  pro- 
testations, will  any  such  persons  be  persuaded 
that,  by  being  so  much  more  fiilly  replenished 
and  ftunished  with  usefiil  knowledge  than 
other  children — by  being  so  much  more  fiilly 
supplied  with  that  intellectual  aliment  of 
which  the  tendency  to  moderate  and  calm  all 
dissocial  and  otherwise  unruly  passion  is  so 
powerM  and  so  incontestible,  there  will  be 
any  the  smallest  danger  of  their  being  encum- 
bered with  any  snch  turbulent  and  mischievous 
dispositions,  the  existence  of  which  is  thus 
pre-snpposed. 

To  them  it  vrill  not  appear  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, that  in  a  school  in  which  neither 
irretigion,  nor  heterodoxy,  nor  schism,  nor 
whatever  be  meuit  by  heterodoxy  or  schism, 
will  be  taught,  all  or  any  of  those  abominations 
will  be  learnt.  In  their  eyes  any  such  suspicion 
will  not  appear  better  grounded  than,  to  those 
systems  of  thinking  which  it  professes  to  pro- 
tect, it  is  injurious  ;  as  if  the  only  chance  of 
men's  adherence  to  the  most  important  and 
nsefbl  truths  were  an  unassuageable  fear  and 
horror  of  all  intellectual  light — a  voluntary, 
determined,  and  determinately  perpetual  blind- 


But  these  dissocial  passions,  this  jealousy, 
this  vrretched  envy,  the  prevalence  of  which 
has  just  been  stated,  (by  the  objection,)  being 
to  such  a  degree  extensive,  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  a  parent  or  guardian, 
will  a  man  be  exempted  ftom  their  influence  t 

The  answer  is  No.  But  whatsoever  other 
persons  may,  to  a  parent's  eye,  be  objects  of 
jealousy  and  envy,  his  own  child,  and  espe- 
cially his  ovm  child  at  any  such  tender  age,  is 
not  of  the  number.  To  a  parent,  how  lowly 
soever  his  own  lot  in  life,  in  general,  the  all 
bat  universal  wish  is  to  see  that  of  his  child 
raised  as  high  as  possible.  In  the  promotion 
of  this  wish,  two  principles,  two  most  power- 
fill  and  constantly  operating  principles  concur, 


viz.,  instinctive  tenderness,  and  the  reflection, 
that  what  exaltation  soever  it  may  happen  te 
this  object  of  his  affection  to  receive  at  his 
hands,  is  his  work,  and  a  manifestation  of  his 
own  power.  In  whatever  line  of  life  it  hap- 
pens to  the  parent  to  find  himself  placed,  in 
that  same  line  it  is  his  most  natural  and  most 
frequent  wish,  should  any  adequately  favour- 
able opening  present  itself,  to  see  his  child 
raised  as  much  above  himself  as  possible.  Of 
the  apothecary,  the  ambition  is  to  see  his  child 
a  physician  of  the  highest  eminence  ;  of  the 
attorney,  to  behold  in  his  son  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  of  the  parish  clergyman,  to  behold  in 
his  an  archbishop.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
More,  making  his  reverence  and  begging  a 
blessing,  as,  in  the  great  hall  of  Westminster, 
he  was  passing  by  ^s  father,  then  sitting  as  a 
puisne  judge  in  the  Common  Pleas :  the  puisne 
judge,  and  not  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  is 
the  great  object  of  envy  to  a  paternal  breast. 

Advene  Pr^udieea  obviaUd:  Having  thus 
presented,  under  one  view,  the  advantages  to 
be  expected  from  the  proposed  course  of  in- 
struction, it  may  be  of  use  to  consider  the 
adverse  prejudices  likely  to  be  opposed  to  it. 
These  prejudices  may  be  comprised  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  1.  Novelty  of  the  plan ;  2. 
Abstruseness  of  the  subjects: 

(23.)  In  respect  of  selection  and  order  of 
priority,  the  assortment  of  subjects  proposed 
to  be  taught  will  at  fljrst  sight  be  seen  to  be 
in  a  very  high  degree  different  from  everything 
which  custom  has  hitherto  brought  to  view. 

This  difference  is  most  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged. It  presents  an  unquestionable  demand 
for  satisfactory  reasons  ;  but  the  reasons  by 
which  it  was  suggested  are  at  hand  ;  and  to 
these  reasons  the  appellation  of  satisfactory 
ones,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  relHised. 

In  the  order  here  stated,  as  being  recom- 
mended by  custom,  it  will  be  seen,  that  origi- 
nally it  was  equally  well  recommended  by 
reason ;  but  that  by  a  change  of  circumstances 
the  recommendation  which  it  originally  re- 
ceived from  reason,  has  been  cancelled ;  that 
custom,  blind  custom,  is  the  only  base  on  which 
it  stands  at  present ;  the  indication  of  reason 
stands  opposed  to  it. 

Order  of  invention,  order  of  utility,  and 
order  in  respect  of  facility :  between  these 
three  principles  of  arrangement  there  is  no 
small  difference.  That  it  is  by  the  joint  con- 
sideration of  the  order  of  utility,  and  the  order 
of  facility,  that  the  order  of  instruction  ought 
to  be  determined,  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
But  if  so,  the  order  of  Invention,  were  it  not 
for  the  custom  of  which  it  has  become  produc- 
tive, would  be  a  matter  of  accident,  scarcely 
possessing,  unless  on  the  score  of  curiosity, 
any  claim  to  regard. 

Yet  so  it  is,  that  by  the  order  of  invention, 
the  order  of  instruction  has,  in  a  main  degree,  \ 
been  determined.    Nor  in  the  coincidence  is  1 ' 
there  anything  that  need  surprise  us.     By  I 

ere  / 


the  order  of  inyention^  men's  thoughts  were 
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tietemuned  to  nm  on  in  that  track.  And 
ikUing  determinate  and  suiGDlcient  reason  to  the 
contrary,  the  track  in  which  men's  thoughts 
have  begun  to  run,  is  the  track  in  which  it  is 
desirable  and  usefiil  that  they  should  continue. 

To  the  proposed  plan  of  instruction,  the 
quality  of  usefulness  possessed  by  it,  in  a  pre- 
eminent and  incontrovertible  degree,  is  with- 
out hesitation  attributed,  inasmuch  as,  of  all 
the  sereral  branches  comprehended  in  it,  there 
is  not  one  that  may  not  be  found  to  be  con- 
tinually applicable  to  all  the  several  purposes 
of  common  life ;  and  that  not  only  of  the  more 
or  less  elevated,  but  of  the  very  humblest 
spheres.  True  it  is,  that  when  these  several 
branches  come  to  be  mentioned  by  their  names, 
these  names  being,  in  most  instances,  the 
designation  of  branches  of  instruction  hitherto 
but  little  cultivated,  the  names,  and  conse- 
quently the  things  themselves  will,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  be  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  remote  from  common  use.  Bat  when  by 
an  example  or  two,  the  practically  useftd 
application  of  these  seemingly  abstruse  and 
hitherto  formidable  sciences  is  brought  to 
view,  and  when  the  cause  why  the  number  of 
pers<Mi8  acquainted  with  them  is  as  yet  so 
small,  is  seen  to  be  not  in  any  deficiency  in 
the  article  of  practical  nseftilness,  but  in  the 
reoenoy  of  the  discoveries  by  which  they  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  compara- 
tive perfection,  and  in  the  accidental  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  a  preference  to  be 
given  to  other  less  usefhl  studies,  the  concep- 
tion of  their  inutility  will  scarcely  be  long  in 
^ving  way  to  the  dearest  and  firmest  persua- 
sion of  their  pre-eminent  and  universal  use. 

(24.)  If  they  are  abstruse,  it  is  because  they 
are  uncommon ;  if  they  are  as  yet  uncommon, 
it  is  because  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  their 
general  useftilness  has  received  such  increase, 
as  to  form  a  body  of  instruction  capable  of 
being  announced  in  the  character  of  a  thing 
universally  usefUl  to  the  universality  of  learners. 

Chemistry  and  mechanics,  for  example,  are 
formidable  names.  But  when  once  that  which 
cannot  be  denied  has  been  understood,  viz., 
that  it  is  from  chemistry  alone  that  a  man 
can  leam  how  to  apply  fu^l  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, or  how  to  guard  himself  most  effectually 
against  destruction  by  fire  or  poison ;  and  that 
firom  mechanics  alone,  he  can  leam  how  to 
apply  his  labour  to  the  best  advantage,  with 
or  without  the  assistance  of  machines  and 
other  instruments;  when  once  these  things 
have  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  attention 
been  considered,  whatsoever  dUsgust  or  distaste, 
whatsoever  awe  or  jealousy  may  have  been 
excited  by  their  as  yet  unfkTniliiijr  names,  may 
surely  not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  give 
vray,  not  only  to  complacency,  but  to  desire. 

Accordingly,  whatsoever  practical  and  fiuni- 
liar  utility  is  seen  to  belong  to  these  several  ] 
branches  of  scientific  instruction,  will  be  care- 
folly  looked  out  for,  and  completely  and  dili- 
gently held  np  to  view;  and  placed  in  the 


most  amusing,  as  well  as  dear  and  insiraetive, 
light ;  the  design  of  this  institution  being,  not  « 
to  raise  up  a  few  scholastic  pedants,  hfot  to 
breed  up,  in  every  walk  of  life,  a  numerous 
and  continually  increasing  succession  of  intelli- 
gent and  useftil,  and,  as  £ur  as  the  condition  of 
human  beings  in  tMs  life  admits,  contenisdL 
and  luippy  men  ;  not  to  pamper  pride,  butja  j 
assist  ^and  cherish  personal  freedom,  and'irai-  | 
oral  benevolence.  ~' "  ^ 

Let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dther 
horrified  or  disgusted  by  a  few  words,  which 
because  less  fi&miliar  than  those  which  wa  ar* 
most  accustomed  to,  are  called  hard  names — 
names,  without  which  the  several  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  are  not  only  among  the 
most  usefiil,  but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
even  the  most  generally  familiar,  could  neither 
be  distinguished  from  each  other,  nor  so  mnoh 
aa  expressed.  Let  us  not  conclude,  that  be- 
cause, without  teaching,  they  are  not,  to  aoy 
extent,  generally  understood  by  grown  men, 
therefore,  6y  teaching,  they  are  npt  capable 
of  being  made  to  be  understood  by  children. 

In  the  sort  of  view,  which  in  this  first  sta^ 
of  instruction  it  is  proposed  to  give  of  the 
several  sciences  comprised  in  it,  let  us  but 
consider  what  there  is  in  them  respectively, 
that  so  much  as  to  a  child  of  eight  years  old, 
can  prove  difficult  or  formidable. 

1.  Botany,  for  example,  what  is  itt  An 
acquaintance  more  or  less  correct  and  exten- 
sive with  the  external  appearances  of  the 
different  sets  of  plants.  Not  only  a  working 
gardener,  but  every  oommon  labourer  in 
husbandry,  every  green-grocer,  every  herb- 
woman,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  in  the 
same  way,  a  Botanist. 

2.  Zoology.  Being  of  Greek  extraction, 
and  not  in  very  common  use,  the  name  is  » 
hard  name.  But,  in  the  same  mode  aa  here 
proposed,  not  only  every  labourer  in  husbandry, 
but  every  man,  without  exception,  is,  in  re- 
spect of  such  animals  as  have  fallen  in  his  way, 
a  Zoologist.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
to  whom  there  has  been  given  the  amusement 
of  seeing  a  collection  of  birds  and  beasts,  haa 
received  a  lesson  in  Zoology — a  lesson  of  the 
sort  here  proposed. 

8.  Mineralogy.  To  a  certain  extent,  every 
labourer's  man  employed  in  the  working  of  a 
mine,  is  a  Mineralogist.  So  is  every  labourer 
in  husbandry,  by  whom  sand,  gravel,  loam, 
marl,  or  chalk,  are  dug,  or  lime  burnt.  The 
acquaintance  which  the  labourer  in  mines  haa 
with  Mineralogy,  is  confined  to  the  production 
of  his  own  mine.  The  acquaintance  which, 
in  the  proposed  school,  a  scholar,  at  the  first 
stage,  will  have  with  the  same  science,  will  be 
less  particular,  though  more  extensive;  in- 
deed, as  extensive  as  it  can  be  made. 

4.  Astronomy.  So  large  and  so  fkr  distant 
ft*om  us  are  the  subjects  of  this  science,  that 
the  very  lAime  of  it  is  enough  to  strike  us  with 
awe.  But  the  first  astronomers,  it  is  well 
known,  were  shepherds  in  tlie  regions  of  the 
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East ;  the  cleaneaB  of  the  sky  afforded  them 
this  Telief  from  the  pain  of  mental  Tacanoy. 
Beyond  thoie  shepherds,  the  young  scholars 
will  not  have  to  go,  except  in  as  ftr  as  it  may 
be  carried  by  the  addition  of  representations 
to  realities. 

5.  CSeography.  Of  this  branch  of  science 
the  name  is  not  quite  so  formidable  as  the 
names  jnst  passed  under  reyiew.  In  this 
country  fbw  even  of  the  labouring  classes  but 
have  seen  globes,  and  in  general  have  heard 
the  use  of  them ;  none  who  can  read  but  hare 
seen  the  use  of  maps.  Yet,  of  these  fiye  branches 
of  science,  geography,  eren  at  this  its  eariiest 
stage,  is  the  most  abstruse.  Why  t  Because, 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  prospect  which 
a  man  carries  with  him,  representations  are 
here  substituted  for,  not  added  to,  realities. 
As  to  the  solution  of  geographical  problems, 
these  belong  not  to  this  proposed  first  stage  of 
instruction,  but  to  the  second  ;  in  which  geo- 
graphy is  considered  as  belonging  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  as  such  coming  under  the 
cognisance  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  sense 
and  memory. 

General  Condudinq  ObtenaHiniB. 

(25.)  On  the  one  hand,  the  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion raised  to  its  maximum;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quantity  of  punishment  and  reward  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  that  effect,  sunk 
to  its  minimum  ;  in  a  word,  profit  maximized, 
expense  minimized :  such,  in  the  instance  of 
the  inferior  order  of  schools  established  in 
pursuance  of  the  system  inyented  by  Dr  Bell, 
(inferior  in  respect  of  quantity  and  yariety  of 
instruction,  but  not  in  respect  of  importance,) 
has  been  the  promise  made :  such,  as  far  as 
eyidence  extends,  whether  of  the  direct  cast 
or  of  the  circumstantial,  as  deducible  from  the 
working  of  the  system,  is  the  promise  that  has 
everywhere  been  fulfilled. 

Such,  in  the  instance  of  the  superior  order 
of  schools,  of  which  a  commencement  is  here 
proposed  to  be  made,  may,  with  not  less  con- 
fidence, be,  it  is  hoped,  expected. 

Thus,  not  only  will  the  reign  of  juyenile 
terror  be  eyer3rwhere  at  an  end,  but  those  occu- 
pations which,  till  so  lately,  have  in  all  schools, 
to  almost  all  scholars,  been  a  mere  burthen, 
will  be  converted  into  pastime;  and  those 
hours  which,  to  us  and  our  forefathers,  were 
hours  partly  of  irksome  labour,  partly  of  joy- 
less and  listless  idleness,  will  to  our  progeny 
be  hours  of  sport  and  gaiety.  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy :  such  is  the 
concenion  made,  the  plea  pleaded,  by  the 
homely  proverb,  in  &vour  of  unprofitable 
pajBtime.  That  by  all  play  and  no  work,  Jack 
would  ever  be  made  a  learned  boy,  is  a  result, 
to  the  truth  of  which  neither  proverb  nor 
prophecy  bad  ever  dared  to  look.  But,  by 
Dr  Bell,  that  fiction  of  the  golden  age,  which 
the  boldest  of  prophets  would  never  have  dared 
to  prophesy,  has  actually  been  accomplished. 

If  by  Jenner  human  life  have  been  rendered 
longer,  by  Bell  it  has  been  rendered,  in  a  still 


greater  degree,  happier :  pain  being  banished 
and  pleasure  substituted,  and  that  during  the 
period  when  the  little  bosom  is  most  sensible 
to  both. 

Compared  with  all  other  new  institutions, 
the  proposed  Chrestomathic  School  will  have 
this  singularity  in  its  fikvour,  viz.,  that  not  only 
will  its  practicability  have  been  proved,  but 
even  its  success  assured  before  it  has  been 
tried.  In  the  application  which  the  principles 
of  it  have  already  so  abundantly  received,  all 
diffi<;ulties  have  already  been  overcome.  As 
&r  as  concerns  the  scholars,  if  the  field  of 
instruction  will  in  this'  new  case  receive  in- 
crease, yet,  it  may  be  safely  and  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  thorniest  of  all  fields,  are 
those  in  vrfaich  the  success  of  this  new  species 
of  enlture  has  receiyed  such  ample  and  uncon- 
tested proof;  and  that  the  new  and  higher 
portions  of  ground  now  prepared  to  be  en- 
closed, and  put  into  tiie  corresponding  course 
of  cultivation,  are,  with  little  or  no  exception, 
not  only  less  beset  with  thorns,  but  most 
abundantly  adorned  with  fiowers — fiowers 
altogether  without  parallel  in  those  lower 
regions.  Exists  there  so  much  as  a  single 
ground  for  believing,  or  so  much  aa  supposing, 
that  in  the  instance  of  any  one  of  the  branches 
of  art  and  science  proposed  to  be  superadded, 
success  will  be  less  certain,  or  less  universal, 
than  in  those  cases  in  which  the  completeness 
and  universality  of  that  success  has  so  long 
been  placed  out  of  doubt.  If  there  be,  it  lies 
upon  him  in  whose  bosom  any  such  doubt  or 
suspicion  has  arisen,  to  settle  with  himself,  and 
produce  the  grounds  of  it. 

Grounds  of  FaioRiTr. 

(26.)  [Natural  PUatatUneu.]  At  the  dawn 
of  reason  more  especially,  an  object  is  the 
more  pUoiant,  the  more  exclusively  it  presents 
itself  to  the  iente$,  especially  to  the  senses  of 
tight  and  hearing;  and,  accordingly,  the  less 
forcibly  it  applies  itself  to  the  nnderttandinfff 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment j  on  an 
extensive  scide.  Hence  the  various  tensibU 
formty  presented  by  nature  and  art,  particu- 
larly by  nature,  are  objects  which,  at  this 
early  period,  present  in  general  a  stronger 
interest  than  is  presented  by  trantaetione,  such 
as  are  produced, by  the  mutual  intercourse 
amongst  persons  of  mature  age :  objects  of 
natural,  or  as  it  is  called  phytiatl,  than  is  pre- 
sented by  objects  of  ntoral,  mcluding  polUieal, 
knowledge.  Birdt  and  Beaatt  (subjects  of 
Zoology)  are,  by  themselves  or  their  images, 
plane  or  solid,  among  the  most  pleasant  and 
interesting  objects  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
observation  of  children  at  their  earliest  ages. 

(27.)  [Artificial  Pleatantneee.]  Under  the 
new  mode  of  instruction,  a  sort  of  pleasant- 
ness, not  the  less  real  for  being  oHifieial,  i.  e. 
for  being  the  product  of  refiection  and  ingenuity, 
is  imparted  to  all  subjects :  not  excepted  the 
most  abstruse  ones.  But,  this  being  the  same 
on  all  oceatione,  and  to  whatsoever  tubjecttt 
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applied,  the  tuaural  degree  of  pleasantiiess  or 
unpleasantness  will  remain  to  each  unaltered. 

(28.^  [Corporeal--InoorporefUJ\  Corporeal, 
or  bodily:  tIz.  ncOwral  substances,  such  as 
HUmetfplamUiVyA  ammah:  artiJMal  snbstanees, 
such  as  buildingty  fitmUurey  dotking,  tooU, 
articles  cf  food  and  drink;  and  the  nuOeriaU, 
wrought  or  unwrought,  of  which,  and  the  Ux^ 
and  other  int^rumetUi  toitk  which  they  are 
respectively  composed  i-^Incorporeal ;  such  as, 
interett  of  money  lent,  rents  issuing  out  of  land, 
and  other  similar  subjects  of  property  ;  politi- 
cal offices,  conditions  in  'life,  resulting  from 
aenealogioal  relations  ;  such  as  those  between 
husband  and  wife,  father  and  child,  guardian 
and  ward,  masler  and  serwmL 

(2d.)  [Concrete.^  From  a  Latin  word,  which 
signifies  grown  up  along  wUh;  viz.  along  with 
the  subject  which  is  in  question,  whatever  it 
be  :  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  word 
abstract,  derived  from  a  Latin  word  which 
signifies  (immi  of  from :  viz.  from  the  subject 
in  question,  as  above.  An  orange,  for  example, 
has  a  certain  figure,  whereby,  in  connexion 
with  a  certain  colour,  it  stands  distinguished 
from  all  other  fhiits,  as  well  as  fi«m  all  objects 
of  all  sorts.  Take  into  consideration  this  or 
that  individual  orange,  the  ideas  presented  by 
the  figure  and  colour,  whereby  it  stands  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  other  fruits,  but  even 
from  other  omn^^— from  other  fruits  of  the 
same  kind — are  concrete  ideas  :  for,  they  grew 
up,  as  it  were,  together  in  the  mind,  out  of 
the  individual  object,  by  which  they  are  ex- 
cited and  produced :  they  are  amongst  the 
elements,  out  of  which  the  aggregate  concep- 
tion, afforded  and  presentible  to  us  by  that 
individual  object,  is  formed.  The  orange  being 
no  longer  in  sight,— now,  of  the  figure  and 
colour  observed  in  that  individual  orange, 
consider  such  parts  or  appearances  as  are  to 
be  found  in  aU  other  oranges,  as  well  as  in 
that  one.  The  idea  thus  formed  is  an  abstraa 
idea:  it  being  a  portion  drawn  of,  as  it 
were,  from  the  a^egcOs  idea  obtained,  as 
above,  from  the  tnditiduial  object.  Being 
abstracted  and  slipt  off  from  the  individuiS 
stock,  and  thereupon  planted  in  the  mind,  it 
has  there  taken  root,  and  acquired  a  separate 
and  independent  existence.  Without  thinking 
any  more  of  that  individual  orange  in  particu- 
lar, or  of  oranges  in  general,  or  of  so  much  as 
o{ fruits  in  general,  take  now  into  consideration 
figure  at  luge,  and  colour  at  large  :  Here,  at 
one  jump,  the  mind  has  arrived  at  an  idea,  not 
only  abstract,  but  vastly  more  abstract  than  in 
the  case  last  mentioned.  Instead  of  figure  and 
cohur,  let  us  now  say  sensible  qualities.  Under 
this  appellation  are  included,  not  only  figure 
and  odour,  but  smell,  taste,  and  many  others : 
it  is  therefore  abstract  in  a  still  higher  degree. 

(  30.)  [  Complex  or  complicated,]  Understand, 
with  the  exception  of  that  species  of  complexity 
or  complioatedness,  which  has  place  in  the  case 
of  concrete,  as  contradistinguished  from  abstract 
ideas.    Whence  (it  may  be  said)  comes  this 


exception  f  Answer :  from  hence  ;  viz.  that 
though,  in  other  cases,  the  more  complex  the 
idea  is,  the  greater  the  labour  of  mind  or  force 
of  attention  is,  which  is  necessary  to  ilie  ob- 
taining the  conception  in  a  clear  and  correct 
state,  that  is  not  the  case  here.  No  portion 
of  matter  ever  presents  itself  to  sense,  without 
presenting,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  multi- 
tude of  simple  ideas,  of  all  which  taJ^en  toge- 
ther, the  concrete  one,  in  a  state  more  or  less 
correct  and  complete,  is  composed.  At  the 
same  time,  though  naturally  all  these  ideas 
present  themselves  together,  the  mind  has  it 
in  its  power  to  detach,  as  above,  any  one  or 
more  of  them  fit>m  the  rest,  and  either  keep 
it  in  view  in  this  detached  state,  or  make  it 
up  into  a  compound  with  other  simple  ideas, 
detached  in  like  manner  from  other  sources. 
But,  for  the  making  of  this  separation — ^this 
abstraction,  as  it  is  called — ^more  trouble,  a 
stronger  force  of  attention,  is  necessary,  than 
fbr  the  taking  them  up,  in  a  promisenons 
bundle,  as  it  were ;  in  the  bundle  in  which 
they  have  been  tied  together  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  :  that  is,  than  for  the  consideration  of 
the  object  in  its  concrete  state. 

(31.)  [Cause  and  lijfecL]  On  all  these  ac- 
counts, but  especially  the  last,  the  juvenile 
mind  will  be  earlier  prepared  for  the  reoeption 
of  instruction,  with  reference  to  Natural  Hit- 
tory  (Stage  I.,)  than  to  Natural  Philcoophy 
(Stages  II.  III.  IV.  v.) :  and,  as  between 
these, — forasmuch  sjb,  in  each  of  these  stages, 
the  subjects  included  in  it  add  more  or  less, 
if  not  to  the  extent,  to  the  number  and  variety 
of  those  included  in  the  preceding  stage  or 
stages, — it  will  be  better  prepared  for  the 
branches  contained  in  Stage  II.  alone,  than 
for  those  contained  in  that  and  Stage  III. 
together  ;  and  so  on  as  to  the  rest. 

(32.)  [Name  of  the  Art  or  Science,}  A  cloud 
of  perplexity,  raised  by  indistinct  and  errone- 
ous conceptions — a  cloud  of  perplexity,  and 
consequent  difficulty  of  expression — seems  to 
have  been,  at  all  times,  hanging  over  the  im- 
port of  the  terms  art  and  science,  A  few  lines, 
it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  found  altogether  mis- 
employed in  the  endeavour  to  dispel  it. 

The  common  supposition  seems  to  be,  that, 
in  the  whole  fiM  of  thought  and  aaion,  a 
determinate  number  of  existing  compartments 
are  assignable,  marked  out  all  round,  and 
distinguished  from  one  another,  by  so  many 
sets  of  natural  and  determinate  boundary  lines : 
compartments,  whereof  some  are  filled,  each  of 
them  by  an  are,  without  any  mixture  of  science; 
others,  by  a  science  vrithout  any  mixture  of 
art:  others,  again,  so  constituted  that,  as  it 
has  not  ever  happened  to  them  hitherto,  so 
neither  can  it  ever  happen  to  them  in  foture, 
to  contain  in  them  any  thing  either  of  art  or 
science.  On  some  such  supposition  acoord- 
ingly,  appear  to  be  grounded  questions  snch 
as  the  following  : — how  many  arts  are  there ! 
how  many  seienees  ?  such  a  thing  (naming  it,) 
is  it  ail  art,  or  is  it  a  science  ?— i.  e.  such  a 
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ward  (meniioiuiig  it,)  is  it  the  name  of  an  art, 
or  is  it  the  name  of  a  toienee  f 

This  sappodtioii  will,  it  ia  beliered^  be  found 
in  eTery  part  erroneous.  As  between  ofi  and 
teieneef  in  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  ocCton, 
no  one  Spot  will  be  found  belonging  to  either, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  whatsoeyer 
spot  a  portion  of  either  is  found,  a  portion  of 
the  other  may  be  seen  likewise.  Whatsoever 
spot  is  occupied  by  either,  Ib  occupied  by  both : 
it  is  occupied  b/  them  in  j<niU4enaney.  What- 
soeyer spot  is  ihoB  occupied,  is  so  much  taken 
out  of  the  vcute :  but  neither  is  there  any  de- 
terminate psat  of  the  whole  waste,  that  is  not 
liable  to  be  thus  occupied. 

Prattiee,  in  proportion  as  attention  and  eawr- 
tion  are  regarded  as  necessary  to  due  pefform- 
ancej  is  termed^it;  hnowUage^  in  proportion 
as  aUtn^on  and  e£ert%on  are  roKarded  as  neces- 
sary to  attainmentfii  termed  actence. 

In  the  Latin  language,  both  are  with  great 
advantage  comprehended  under  one  common 
appellation,  yiz.  di$oiplincB,  from  di$eo,  to  learn : 
diiciplin<g,  with  which  our  English  word  dia- 
eipline  agrees  in  sound  as  well  as  in  deriyation  i 
but,  by  the  narrower  import  which  has  beeii 
attached  to  it,  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
haying  been  rendered  unfit  for  this  use. 

In  the  yery  nature  of  the  case,  they  will  be 
found  so  combined  as  to  be  inseparable.  Man 
cannot  do  anything  well,  but  in  proportion  as  . 
he  know9  how  to  do  ii:  he  cannot,  in  conse- 
quence of  attention  and  exertion,  know  anything 
but  in  proportion  as  he  has  practised  tiie  art 
of  learning  it.  Correspondent  therefore  to 
every  art,  there  is  at  least  one  branch  of 
ecienee:  correspondent  to  every  branch  of 
science,  there  is  at  least  one  branch  of  art. 
No  determinate  line  of  distinction  between  art 
on  the  one  hand,  and  teienee  on  the  other  :  no 
determinate  line  of  distinction'  between  art 
and  eeienee  on  the  one  hand,  and  wnaiUfidal 
proke^iee  and  wudenAfic  knowledge  on  the  oth^. 
In  proportion  as  that  whicb  Is  seen  to  be  done 
is  more  conspicuous  than  that  which  is  seen  or 
supposed  to  be  known,  thai  which  has  place  is 
apt  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  off ;  in 
proportion  as  that  which  is  seen  or  supposed 
to  be  known,  is  more  conspicuous  than  any- 
thing else  that  is  seen  to  be  done,  that  whidi 
has  place  Ib  apt  to  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  ecienee.  Day  by  day,  acting  in  coigunction, 
art  and  ecience  are  gaining  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  waste  —  the  field  of  vnartijieial 
practicCj  and  wuaentific  kno^/isdge. 

Witness  Electric^,  Ocdtaninn,  (see  Stage 
II.)  Cfeogncn  or  Geology,  Aeroetaiion,  (see 
St4[e  III.)  Botanical  and  Zoological  Palo- 
dogy  (knowledge  regarding  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  deposited,  according  to 
appearance,  at  remote  times  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,)  a  branch  of  science  appertaining  in 
common  to  Botany  and  Zoology  (see  Stage  I.^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Geognon  (see  Stage  III.) 
on  the  other.  Under  an  old  name,  even  Che- 
mietry  (see  Stage  II.)  includes  an  immense 


mass  of  art  and  science,  all  new  within  these 
few  years.  Of  late  years,  Nephdognoty  (if  by 
this  appellation  may  be  designated  the  long 
chain  of  partial  observations,  which  have  re- 
cently taken  the  doude  for  their  subject)  has 
become  a  candidate  for  existence.  So,  in  the 
department  of  mordU  and  poUitiee,  Statittict: 
a  newly  cultivated  branch  of  Geography,  hav- 
ing for  its  subject  the  quantities  and  qualities 
of  the  matter  of  population,  of  the  matter  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  matter  of  poUHeal  strength — 
existing  or  supposed  to  exist,  on  the  territory, 
or  in  the  political  itate  to  which  it  applies. 

While  new  branches  of  art  and  science  have 
thus  been  starting  up,  and  putting  themselves 
upon  the  list,  others  have  dropped  out  of  it : 
the  case  being,  that,  either  on  the  one  hand 
something,  wMch  had  been  supposed  to  be  done, 
has  been  found  not  to  have  been  done,  nor  to 
be,  for  anythiog  that  np^nxB,  capable  of  being 
done;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  something 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
being  Jbiotm,  has  been  found,  according  to  all 
appearance,  destitute  of  existence,  and  on  that 
account  not  capable  of  being  known. 

Witness  Alchemy,  or  the  art  of  transmuting 
other  metals  into  gold  :  with  or  without  the 
art  of  composing  a  medicine,  fit  for  the  cure  of 
all  sorts  of  disorders  whatsoever  :  those  of  the 
most  opposite  nature  not  excepted.  2.  Attro- 
loay,  or  the  art  of  discovering  future  events, 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  individual  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  by  looking  at  the  stars. 
3.  Neeromaney,  the  art  of  discovering  ftiture 
events  by  conversing  with  the  dead  :  to  which 
may  be  addedacluster  of  other  arts  or  sciences, 
all  ending  in  money,  and  having  for  their 
objects  the  deriving  knowledge  concerning 
Aiture  events,  from  so  many  different  sources, 
from  no  one  of  which  is  any  such  knowledge 
to  be  obtained. 

As  between  orf  and  teienee,  in  sp  fkr  as  they 
are  distinguishable^sofi  ia  that  one  of  the  two 
that  seems  entitled^  to  the  first  mention,  as 
being  first  and  most  independent — ^in  taltte, 
and  thence  in  dignity,  in  so  far  as  dignity  con- 
sists in  tue:  for,  of  ecienee,  the  value  consists 
in  its  subserviency  to  art ;  of  apeculation,  the 
value  consists  in  its  subserviency  to  practice. 
Of  the  two,  art,  when  it  is  not  itself  the  end, 
stands  nearest  to  the  end  :  with  reference  to 
this  end,  whatsoever  of  acience  stands  connected 
with  it,  is  but  as  a  mecmt.  But  if,  indepen- 
dently of  all  connexion  which  it  has  with  art, 
ecienee  pleases,  then,  in  so  far  as  it  pleases,  it 
is  of  use:  for  use  itself  has  neither  ralue  nor 
meaning,  but  in  virtue  of,  and  in  proportion  to, 
whatsoever  relation  it  has  to  pain  or  pleasure.* 

*  PeiBoiu  to  whom  the  account  thus  given  of 
art  fails  of  being  satisfactory,  may  find  a  very 
difiiereut  account  of  it  in  James  Harrises  8vo 
volume,  intitled  ^  Three  Treatises  :^^  one  of  which 
is,  the  whole  of  it,  expended  upon  a  definition  of 
this  word:  without an^  mention  (as  far  as  memory 
serves)  of  the  word  science. 
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(33.)  [AtUiquity.']  Between  the  degree  of 
naturcU  preparednett,  on  the  part  of  the  mind, 
for  the  reception  of  a  branch  of  instniction,  be 
it  what  it  may,  and  the  antiquity  of  it,  as 
measnred  by  the  length  of  time  that  hae 
elapsed,  since  instruction  in  it  happened  first 
to  be  administered — ^no  immediate  and  neces- 
sary connexion  can  be  shown  to  haye  place. 
In  time  indeed,  but  not  hy  time  are  things 
done.  Bkeperience,  obiervation,  eaperiment  ;^ 
in  these  three  words  may  be  seen  the  sources 
of  all  our  knowledge.  Of  these,  experienee  is 
without  effect,  any  fkrther  than  as  it  has  had 
cbBerttUion  (br  its  accompaniment ;  and,  inlhe 
yery  idea  of  experimenif  that  of  obseryation  is 
included.  Upon  (^tterwUwn  therefore  it  is-^ 
npon  clbtervaJ^^on^  that  is  upon  attention  applied 
to  the  subject  with  effect — ^that  eyerything 
depends.  Numerous  and  yarious  are  the  na- 
tural objects,  which,  when  once,  by  minds 
matured  for  the  purpose,  they  haye  been 
cbaerwd  and  thereupon  denomiiutted,  find  the 
infknt  mind  in  a  state  of  the  mosf^'elfect 
prtparednen  for  their  reception  ;  but  which 
neyer  happened  to  be  taken  for  the  subjects  of 
nhteroationf  nor  therefore  of  denomi^^oMo^fi^ 
within  these  few  years. 

To  the  infant  mind,  few  objects  can  be  more 
interetting — ^none  are  there,  of  which  the  ex- 
ternal characters  are  more  readily  apprehen- 
sible—than those  which  belong  to  the  field  of 
animated  noiture.  But,  for  the  most  part,  what 
acquaintance  we  haye  with  the  objects  which 
belong  to  this  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and 
action,  is  of  yery  modem  date. 

(34.)  [Numoer  of  teacKen  and  leamen,'\ 
A  circnmstanoe  on  which  the  awtiquity  of  a 
subject  of  knowledge  has  no  influence  is,  as 
aboye,  the  natwralpreparedneee  of  the  juyenile 
mind  for  the  reception  of  it.  But  a  circum- 
stance, on  which  that  antiquity  has  great 
influence  is — ^the  number  of  the  persons  who, 
at  the  time  in  question,  are  engaged  in  the 
tectehing  of  it,  and  thence  the  number  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  teaming  of  it :  desire 
to  learn  on  the  one  part,  and  desire  to  teach 
on  the  other,  being  two  circumstances  which, 
with  relation  to  one  another,  are  both  cause 
and  efect.  Cases  to  a  comparatiyely  small 
extent  excepted,  (for  example,  that  which  has 
place  where  the  adyantage  deriyable  from 
teaching  is  made  the  subject  of  a  monopoly,) 
whatsoeyer  be  the  real  and  intrinsic  yalue  of 
a  branch  of  learning,  those  who  have  learnt  it, 
and  those  who  are  teaching  it,  haye,  each  of 
them,  an  interest  in  magnifying  it,  and  causing 
it  to  be  eultiyated  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible: learners,  as  well  as  teachers,  lesi  their 
labour  should  be  thought  to  haye  been  bestowed 
in  yain  ;  teachers,  that  the  number  of  their 
customers  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  Among 
the  known  subjects  of  intellectual  labour,  not 
many,  it  is  belieyed,  can  be  pointed  out  that 
haye  less  in  them  of  intrinsic  use,  especially 
since  the  stock  of  translations  has  been  com- 
pleted, than  the  dead  languages.     Yet,  of 


these,  there  areancomparably  a  greater  number 
of  teachers,  and  thence  of  learners,  than  of  aU. 
other  branches  of  learning  put  t<^ther,  the 
yery  elementary  ones,  yiz.,  reading,  writing,  aod 
arithmetic,  alone  excepted.  Why  t  Because 
the  study  of  those  keys  to  knowledge  has  eon- 
tinned  to  be  eultiyated  from  the  time  when, 
the  aboye-mentioned  elementary  branches  ex- 
cepted, there  was  yery  little  known  that  was 
worth  learning,  still  less  for  which  teofiherw 
could  be  found. 

Staobs. 

(35.)  [Introductory  Stage,^  The  bimnobee 
of  instruction,  thus  raferred  to  an  introductory 
stage,  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  com-  . 
prehended  in  the  course  of  instruction  carried 
on  in  that  new  method,  which,  though  appli- 
cable witii  equal  adyantage  to  the  situation 
of  the  highest,  has  not  as  yet  been  applied 
to  any  other  than  that  of  the  lowest,  ranks  in 
life. 

In  this  introductory  stage,  to  a  degree  more 
or  less  considerable,  the  matter  of  instruction 
cannot  &il  of  coinciding  with,  and  thns  an- 
ticipating, the  matter  here  allotted,  fbr  the 
first  and  earliest,  of  the  fiye  stam  jMonltar 
to-  the  hereby  proposed  school.  Words,  Ibr 
example,  it  cannot  but  haye  to  operate  upon : 
and — ^the  words,  of  which,  in  the  first  of  these 
principal  and  peculiar  stages,  the  matter  of 
instruction  is  composed,  being  such  as  are 
adapted  to  the  yery  earliest  age — of  this  sort, 
with  at  least  as  much  propriety  as  of  any  other 
sort,  may  be  the  words  employed  in  the  isOro- 
dndorysU^  already  in  use.  Again:  Writ- 
ing is  among  the  Exercises,  allotted  to  the  first 
C!hrestomathic  Stage.  But  writing  is  itself 
but  a  mode  of  drawing;  nor  that  Uie  easiest 
mode.  Geometry  will,  among  its  fignres, 
present  some  still  more  simple,  than  some  of 
the  letters,  of  which  written  discourse  is  oem- 
posed. 

(36.)  IMineratogy,}  From  two  words,  one 
of  which,  deriyed  from  the  Latin,  signifies  be- 
longing to  mines  (mines  being  the  places  from 
which  the  most  interesting  among  tiie  subjects 
of  this  branch  of  science,  are  extracted,)  and 
a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  am  acoomnt, 
or  giving  an  account  of.  In  this  first  stajge, 
the  subject,  in  so  far  as  teachable  by  exhibi- 
tion of  figure,  colour,  and  other  sensible  quali- 
ties, will  be  taught,  without  reference  made, 
as  in  Chemistry  and  Geognosy,  to  causes  and 
effects  more  or  less  remote. 

(37.)  [Botany,]  From  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  a  plant  or  tegetable : — to  be  taught,  as 
aboye,  without  reference  to  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  except  in  so  fkr  as  uidication 
of  the  manner  of  propagation  comes  to  be 
made. 

(38.)  [Zociogy."]  From  two  Greek  words, 
one  of  which  signifies  an  animal,  the  other  em 
account,  as  aboye : — to  be  taught  as  above. 

Under  Mineralogy  will  be  presented  to  yiew 
those  bodies  and  portions  of  matter,  in  which 
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no  lort  of  life  ii  found  :  under  Bokmy,  tboM 
whidi  hare  vegetable  life,  i,  e.  lirth  and  ^rowtkf 
M  well  as  deathj  bnt,  as  fkr  as  appears,  with- 
out >&e2iii^:  under  Zoology j  those  which  hare 
amimal  life,  «.  e.  not  only,  as  plants,  6ir<A, 
^rowih,  and  ieotA,  but  fedhtg,  as  far  as  appears, 
with  more  or  less  of  thougkL  On  these  subjects, 
the  Bxerci$e9y  prescribed  and  performed,  will, 
&s  fkr  as  cireunistanees  admit,  be  accompanied 
with  the  ediibitum  of  tpetmMm;  specimens, 
d*ad  and  eyen  Immg:  as  well  as  draugkU  or 
modd§  of  speeimens.   See  Table  II.   Col.  1-8. 

(39.)  [  Choarupky.']  From  two  Oreek  words ; 
one  of  which  si^poifies  cAd  tartk^  the  other 
ddimeation  or  detoription:  the  Jamiliar  or 
purdy  geographioeU  branch,  Tiz.,  that,  for  the 
toa^Wing  of  which,  mapt,  with  the  requisite 
▼erbal  explanations,  are  sufficient :  disniissing 
to  Stage  V.  4.  the  9eiaaifie :  yiz.,  that  by  which 
are  e:dubited  the  fkcts  and  appearances,  re- 
anlting  firom  the  connexion  which  the  earth 
has  with  the  tuny  the  siooii,  and  other  parts  of 
the  uniyerse  yisible  to  our  eyes. 

(40.)  iCfeowtOry,]  From  two  Greek  words ; 
one  of  which,  as  aboye,  signifies  the  eorti,  the 
otiier  meaturement.  From  this  deriyation  it 
appean,  that,  among  the  Greeks,  the  first 
application  which  this  branch  of  art  and  science 
received  was,  that  of  being  employed  in 
measuring,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
ownership,  portions  of  the  earlk'tntffaM:  such 
as  Fields,  Gardens,  and  the  sites  of  Houses. 
But  it  is  now  applied  to  portions  of  apparently 
Toid  tpace,  as  well  as  to  bodiet  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  imaginary  as  well  as  real,  in  so  &r  as 
considered  with  a  yiew  to  nothing  but  their 

From  this  stage,  the  demongtratunu^'UB  re- 
quiring too  many  objects,  and  those  not  in 
themselres  interesting,  to  be  held  at  the  same 
time  in  the  memory^  and  too  strong  a  kold  to 
be  taken  of  them  by  the  attention^  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  ground  for  iha  judgment 
— wiU  be  dismissed  to  Stage  V.  and  last.  So 
Ukewise  eyen  the  enuneiatite  parts  of  the  pro- 
ponitont:  except  perhaps  in  Ihe  instance  of  a 
few  of  the  most  simple  and  easily  oonceiyed. 
Remain  the  deJinUUmt;  for  the  illustration  of 
which,  the  most  familiar  specimens,  such  as 
nUeg,  penoUs,  data,  mofUtt,  b<Uls,  topt,  &c. 
will  be  employed.  As  to  the  denunutrationty 
from  the  proposed  postponement,  no  real  in- 
conyenienee  can,  it  is  presumed,  result.  On 
no  other  subject,  with  so  little  danger  of  error 
as  on  that  of  geometry,  can  propositions  be 
deliyered  to  be  taken  upon  trust.  Be  the  art 
or  seienoe  what  it  may,  incompetence,  as  to 
the  reception  dtoms  particulars  belonging  to 
it,  affiirds  no  reason  for  withholding  ft^m  the 
juyenile  mind  any  other  particnlus,  to  the 
reception  of  which  it  is  competent. 

(41.)  [Hutorieal  Chronology,}  Hidorkal, 
from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  originally 
kmndedge  at  large;  but  which,  in  this  use 
conmonly  made  of  it,  is  at  present  confined  to 
knowledge,  o>  supposed  knowledge,  xelatiye 


io  tMue  #emit:  principally  to  tRMh  as  ars  of  a 
poutical  nature ;  such  as  wan,  con^tMiCi,  ekanget 
of  government,  &o.  Chronology,  from  two  Greek 
words,  one  of  which  signifies  time,  the  other  an 
aeoonnt,  as  aboye.  Hidorieal  Chrow^ogy:  i.  e. 
Hidory  in  so  fiur  as  exhibited  by  Chronology, 
considered  in  no  other  than  the/ami/tor  point 
of  yiew :  consisting  of  indications  giyen,  of  the 
principal  eyents,  loiown  or  supposed  to  haye 
happened  to  mankind,  mentioned,  in  the 
briefest  manner,  with  reference  to  tibe  portions  of 
time,  in  which  they  are  respeotiyely  supposed  to 
haye  taken  place :  the  mention  so  made  not  being 
accompanied  by  any  of  those  statements  or 
obseryations,  relative  to  their  supposed  eanen 
or  efeeUj  or  relatiye  to  the  chancters  of  the 
respective  actors,  whereof  the  matter  of  what 
is  generally  meant  by  the  word  History,  is 
oomposed.  History,  thus  as  it  were  cMkedy 
will  be  reserved,  partly  for  a  higher  etage  in 
this  same  school,  partly  for  a  maturer  time  of 
life.  For  another  branch  of  Chronology ,  which 
stands  higher,  and  belongs  to  Naturci  PhUo- 
eophy,  see  Stage  Y.  5. 

By  the  difierence  between  to-dap,  yesterday, 
and  the  day  before,  application  being  made  of 
the  numeration  tahle,  a  child,  at  its  very  exit 
{torn  infancy,  will  have  been  found  prepared 
for  Hittorieal  Chronology,  as  above  described : 
the  import,  attached  to  the  words  designative 
of  the  several  events,  becoming  by  degrees 
more  and  more  clear,  correct,  and  complete,  as 
the  course  of  instruction  advances. 

Exeroieet  in  Historical  Chronology  will  be 
afforded  by  Tablee,  Charts,  and  Menuyriter 
verses;  and,  in  return  to  correspondent  ques- 
tions. Answers  written  and  repeated  in  prose. 

(42.)  {Biographieal  Chronology.]  Bioara- 
phieal,  from  two  Greek  words,  one  of  which 
signifies  Ufe,  the  other  a  delineation  or  descrip- 
tion, as  awye.  In  this  instance,  as  in  that  of 
Historical  Chronology,  the  miscellaneous  matter 
will  for  some  time  be  dismissed,  as  above. 
Exerdus,  much  the  same. 

(43.)  [Appropriate  Drawing,}  Appropriate, 
viz.  correspondent :  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
state  of  the  bodily  faculties,  and  the  degree 
of  proficiency  thence  attained  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  branch 
of  art  and  science  to  which,  in  the  character 
of  an  organic  ted  of  intellection  (See  Tab.  II. 
Col.  1, 4,  9.)  application  is  made  of  this  art. 

As  to  eariiness — ^the  first  rude  essays  in 
drawing  eannot  take  place  too  soon.  Writing 
is  but  a  particular  branch  or  application  of  it. 
Not  to  speak  of  mineralogy,  with  the  right 
lined  angles  exhibited  by  its  crystals, — and 
even  Botany  and  Zoology,  as  exhibited  by 
some  of  their  outlines,^d(nMN^ry  aifords  fonns 
still  more  easily  traceable  upon  somd  or  date, 
than  those  which  are  produced  by  writing, 
under  the  name  of  letters  and  words. 

Of  the  term  appropriate  drawing,  the  import 
will  consequently  be  Aifdng  at  eveiy  successive 
stage  :  the  figuree  delineated  being,  through- 
out, such  as  appertain  to  the  branches  of 
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leaning  indnded  in  the  stage  in  qnestion,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  ones. 

By  the  seyeral  Branches  of  Natural  Hidory 
UanwHgy  comprised  in  tku  Stage,  is  fumishecl 
the  maittv,  upon  which  the  jn^enile  mind  will 
hare  to  operate,  in  the  course  of  the  several 
auceeedwtg  stages.  The  more  fkmiliarly  it  has 
become  acquainted  with  them,  when  presented 
in  this  most  simple  point  of  view,  the  less  the 
difficulty  it  will  experience,  in  its  endeaTOurs 
to  comprehend  the  prop<mtiomi  of  which  they 
will  be  taken  for  the  ntbjeeti,  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  stages. 

By  the  hands  of  ChemittrVf  the  inward  con- 
stitution and  composition — tne  latent  properties 
— of  all  those  seyeral  natural  modifications  of 
matter,  will,  principally  by  means  of  mixture 
and  different  doses  of  combined  and  uncom- 
bined  ealario  (different  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,)  be  laid  open  and  brought  to  Tiew. 

(44.)  IMeekaniet  in  the  limited  tenee  of  the 
word.'}  Meehanioa  from  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  a  machine^  an  engine,  a  eontrivanee. 
In  the  limited  eenee  of  the  word ;  Tiz.  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  seTCTsl  distinguishable  classes  of 
eonfigurations,  contriTed  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  caining/orM  at  the  expense  of  dee- 
patch,  or  detpateh  at  the  expense  of  force. 
These  are,  1.  the  lever:  2,  the  fdted,  turning 
upon  a  fixed  axis :  8.  the  pulley,  or  th^ing 
wheel:  4.  the  inclined  plane:  5.  the  tcreio.*  6. 
the  wedge :  to  which  hath  of  late  years  been 
added,  7.  tlao  funieular  madUne ;  and  are  now 
designated  by  the  common  appellation  of  the 
mechamieal  powere.  This  UenUed  sense  is  the 
only  original  one :  the  only  one  attached  to 
tiie  word,  in  the  language  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the 
species  of  force,  to  a  compromise,  as  it  were, 
amongst  which  all  distinguishable  bodies  or 
masses  of  matter  appear  to  be  indebted,  for 
the  quantity  of  matter,  the  form,  and  the  te»- 
ture  which  they  respectively  possess,  have  been 
brought  to  light.  These  are,  1.  Attraction  of 
gratity,  a  tendency  possessed,  not  only  by  aU 
the  matter  of  which  our  earth,  but  by  all  the 
matter  of  which  any  part  of  the  visible  univeree 
is  composed.  2.  Attraction  of  coheeion,  the 
perceptible  operation  of  which  is  confined 
within  distances  too  small  to  be  distinguished 
by  human  sense.  8.  EkuHeUy:  i.  e.  a  prin- 
ciple of  repuliion  corresponding  to,  «nd  anta- 
gonizing with,  the  attraction  of  cohetion:  4. 
Attraction  and  repulsion,  having  place  in  the 
case  of  Magnetimn.  5.  Attraction  and  repulsion, 
having  place  in  the  case  of  Electricitif.  6. 
Attraction  and  repulsion  having  place  m  the 
case  of  Oalvanimn,  7.  Attraction,  termed 
eleetite,  belonging  to  the  province  of  chemistry, 
and,  from  the  French,  commonly,  though  rather 
unhappily,  expressed  by  the  term  chemical 
c^/Mty,  N.  B.  in  regard  to  these  three  or  four 
last  species,  it  seems  not  at  present,  altogether 
determined,  how  (kr  they  coincide,  and  how 


fkr,  if  at  all,  they  stand  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

To  the  head  of  Meehamiee,  taken  at  lair^ 
(including  or  not  including  MeckaiAce,  taken 
in  the  limited  acceptation  of  the  woixl,  as 
above)  seems  now  to  be  generally  referred 
what  appertains  to  the  three  first  of  the  above 
seven  general  principles,  together  with  what- 
soever changes  or  arrangements  are  regarded 
as  capable  of  being  brought  about,  or  secured^ 
in  any  mass  or  masses  of  matter,  without  any 
such  change  in  the  arrangement  of  their  undia- 
tinguishably  minute  constituent  elements,  and 
thence  in  some  of  their  external  characters,  as 
those  which  it  belongs  to  the  Chemkt,  as  such, 
to  produce  or  bring  to  view.  In  regard  to 
Magnetimn  and  EUutrieity,  in  so  fkr  as  the 
motions,  which  have  place  on  the  occasions  on 
which  those  words  are  employed,  are  seen  to 
extend  to  meaeurable  distances,  they  seem  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  head  oT 
Meehanici:  in  so  fiur  as  the  distance  in  quea- 
tion  is  so  minute  as  to  be  ineapableot  meaeure- 
ment,  they  seem  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  head  of  Oiemittry. 

By  all  the  several  instruments  above  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  methanieal  powers,  motion 
is  traneferred  and  modified ;  by  none  of  them 
produced: — ^in  all  of  them  motltm  finds  a 
chaund ;  in  none  of  them  a  eource.  What 
then  are  the  several  eourees  from  which,  for 
any  purpose,  and  in  particular  for  purposes  of 
practical  utility,  it  is  producible,  and  accord- 
ingly produced  t  More  shortly,  what  are  the 
sevend  tources  of  motion,  and  what  the  corre- 
sponding prime  inown,  or  primmm  mMleaf 
Of  a  search,  made  in  the  latest  and  most 
approved  institutional  works  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, the  result  has  been — ^that  of  no  such 
topic  is  any  the  slightest  mention  to  be  found  : 
and  thus  a  gap,  the  existence  of  which  had 
longbeenmatter  of  ob8ervation,and  never  with- 
out astonishment — a  gap  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
science — ^was  found  to  remain  still  unfilled  up. 

That,  in  the  Chrestomathic  School,  a  demand 
so  urgent  may  not  be  altogether  unprovided 
with  an  answer,  a  slight  sketch  on  this  subject 
has  been  attempted,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
Appendix : — ^in  the  hope,  and  under  the  assor- 
ance,  that,  being  thus  started,  the  subject  will 
not  remain  long  without  being  more  effectually 
pursued  by  more  competent  hands. 

(45.)  iHydrotlatiee.]  From  two  Greek  words : 
one  of  which  signifies  water ;  the  other,  taking 
a  itation,  porition,  or  level. 

To  this  head  belong  such  of  the  mechanieal 
properties  of  the  portions  of  matter  of  which 
our  earth  is  composed,  as  are  the  result  of  the 
propensity  which,  in  conformity  to  the  aU- 
pervading  principle  of  gravitation,  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  water,  and  all  oUier  bodies, 
in  so  for  as  they  are  in  a  state  i^ffiuidity,  have 
to  range  ^emselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  sur&ce,  which  to  our  eye  appears  fiat, 
but  which  is  in  foct  a  curve,  having  its  central 
point  in  this  our  planet. 
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On  this  property  depend  the  meaaa  employed 
for  aeeertajning  iJnempeeific  gravity  of  diiferent 
bodies :  L  e.  the  di/iretU  weigkU  respectiyely 
poasesaed  by  the  mmm  Ml;  of  each ;  and  in 
particular  Uie  weigkUf  and  thence  the  valutt, 
ottpirituattt  and  other  coetly  liqnon :  tM>  like- 
wiee,  in  a  oonaiderable  degree,  the  effects  of 
9ump-work;  of  niU^tnorky  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  vater'mUli ;  and  the  efficiency 
of  such  solid  constructions  as  are  employed  in 
resisting  the  preuure  of  the  water:  for  exam- 
pie,  naTJAble  yessels,  wharfs,  docks,  &c. 

(46.)  (HpdraiUieB,]  From  two  Greek  words : 
one  of  which,  as  above,  signifies  water;  the 
ether,  %pipe  or  tube. 

To  this  head  belong  the  meehanieal  proper^ 
ties  of  liquids,  as  above, — ^in  so  fiur  as,  being 
bounded  by  and  confined  in  solid  channels  of 
a  determinate  form,  the  force  with  which,  and 
the  tUreetion  in  which,  when  put  in  motion, 
they  act,  and  the  ^eeU  of  which,  on  that  occa- 
sion, they  become  productive,  are  influenced 
by  the  internal  form  or  configuration^  of  those 
same  channels.  li  is  therefore  nothing  but  a 
particular  branch  or  modification  of  Hydro- 
ttatim.  To  this  belongs,  for  example,  pump- 
work,  as  above,  and  in  general  the  art  of  con- 
veying water  and  other  liquids,  upon  a  large 
scale,  to  places  in  which  tlMsy  are  wanted. 

(47.)  iMedianioalPneumatict,}  Pneumatieif 
from  a  Greek  word,  which  means  air.  Coin- 
cident with,  or  at  least  included  in,  the  import 
of  this  term,  is  that  of  the  recently  employed 
term,  AeroetoHee, 

To  this  head  belong  those  mechanical  pro- 
perties, as  they  are  termed,  which,  in  whatso- 
ever different  degrees,  are  possessed  in  common 
by  all  such  portions  of  matter  as,  at  the  time 
in  question,  are  in  the  aUrial  or  gcueoue  state  : 
and  in  particular  their  waght  (the  result  of  the 
attraction  of  gravity ,)  their  datticUy  (the  result 
of  the  principle  of  intettine  repuleion,)  and  that 
fMreteure  on  all  sides  which  is  the  result  of  the 
sort  of  eompromite  that  has  place  amongst 
those  antagoniging  forces. 

To  the  head  of  Chemical  Pneumatia,  as 
below,  belong  those  properties  by  which  the 
sevend  species  of  bodies,  when  in  the  gaeeoue 
state,  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

On  the  above  mechanical  properties  depend, 
for  example,  in  n.  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
art  of  mill-workf  in  so  fkr  as  concerns  wind- 
millM ;  the  art  of  constructing  and  navigating 
tuKri^aUe  Mtseb,  in  so  fiir  as  eaile  are  employed, 
and  m  virtue  of  the  tendency  which  the  same 
body,  viz.  water,  has  to  pass  from  the  liquid 
into  the  gaeeom  state,  and  back  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  A«a<  combined  or  mixed 
with  it,  the  construction  of  8teamrEnmme$. 

(48.)  [Acoudioi.']  From  a  Greek  word, 
wldch  signifies  to  hear.  To  this  head  belongs 
the  property  which,  by  its  motion,  air  has,  of 
producing  in  the  correspondent  organs  of  man 
and  other  animals,  the  perception  of  mmnd,  in 
tiie  infinitely  diversified  modifications  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.    On  the  science  thus  deno- 


minated depend,  for  example,  in  a  degree 
more  or  less  considerable,  tiie  art  by  which 
relief  is  afforded  in  case  of  deafneu ;  and  the 
art  by  which  worda  and  other  audible  signs 
are  employed  in  the  communicatum  of  ideas, 
whether  near  at  hand  or  at  a  distance. 

(49.)  [Optice.^  From  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  to  see. 

To  this  head  belongs  the  property  which 
U^  has,  of  producing  in  the  correspondent 
organs  of  man  and  other  animals,  the  percep- 
tion of  tight  or  tiaion :  and  thereby  rendering 
in  some  sort  present  to  them  bodies,  which,  so 
fjEtr  as  depends  upon  ^1  other  senses,  are  separ- 
ated from  them  by  vast,  untraversable,  and 
even  immeasurable  distances. 

On  this  depends,  for  example,  the  art  of 
employing  wiUi  effect  ^^omm  and  other  bodies, 
so  prepared  as,  in  some  cases,  to  troiumtt  the 
light,  in  oUiers,  to  refieCt  it ;  and  by  the  one 
means  or  the  other  (besides  increasing,  for  the 
purpose  of  ehemkal  operations,  the  quantity  of 
lightf  and  along  with  it  of  heat,  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  given  point,)  to  delight  the  organs  of 
vision  by  a  variety  of  imagei,  not  otherwise 
perceptible ;  to  afford  rdtef  to  those  same 
organs  under  various  imperfectiont  to  which 
they  are  subject ;  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
perception  of  objects  too  tmaU  to  be  perceived 
otherwise,  and  of  others  (such  as  several  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,)  which,  notwithstanding 
their  vast  bulk,  are  too  didant  to  be  by  any 
other  means  effectually  perceived  or  observed ; 
and,  by  observations  taken  of  them,  to  ascer- 
tain, upon  occasion,  with  relation  to  the  general 
surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  help  of  calculation, 
the  momentary  position  of  a  nemgabU  te$$el, 
and  thus  afford  guidance  to  it  in  its  course. 

(50.)  iChemiatrv,]  From  an  Arabic  word, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  significa- 
tion, allowance  made  for  the  minuteness  of 
the  stock  of  Imowledge,  possessed  in  relation  i 
to  the  subject,  at  the  time  when  the  word  first  I 
came  into  use,  in  comparison  with  the  vastness 
of  the  stock  possessed  at  present. 

To  the  head  of  Chemiatrf  seem  to  be  gener- 
ally referred,  those  properties,  which  are  either 
discovered  in  bodies,  or  given  to  them,  by 
means  of  mixture  (i.  e.  actual  contact,  pro- 
duced as  between  bodies  in  a  Jf«ui  state  on  the  1 
one  hand,  and  bodies,  either  m  a  fiuid  or  in  a  | 
solid  state,  on  the  other,)  or  by  the  application! 
of  extraordinary  degrees  of  temperature,  (i.  e. 
of  heat  or  cold,  or  ^th ;)  on  which  occasions  [ 
the  original  bodies  are,  commonly,  in  appear-  \ 
ance  destroyed  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  them,  j 
new  ones,  in  appearance  and  properties  more  ' 
or  less  diBflimifar,  produced. 

(51.)  {Mineral Chemittry,]  (52.)  [Vegetakle 
Chemiatry.l   (53.)    [Animal  Chemutry,)  i.  e. 
Chemistry  considered  in  its  application   to  | 
those  three  different  classes  of  bodies.    Applied  ( 
to  mineral  bodies,  it  is  capable  of  producing  i 
not  only  the  effect  of  compotition,  as  well  as/ 
that  of  deeompoeition,  but,  in  many  instances, 
that  of  reoompomtion :  Lchj  putting  together 
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bodies,  snch  m  they  are  in  their  natwreU  state,  it 
prodoees  new  ones ; — bodies  possessed  of  pro- 
perties never  before  made  manifest.  By  de- 
ctmpinimg,  L  €.  resolving  into  their  respeotive 
constituent  elements,  bodies  such  as  they  are 
in  their  natural  state,  it  tkiu  also  prodnces  new 
ones;  and  moreoyer,  after  thus  resolving  a 
body  into  its  constituent  elements,  it,  in  many 
instances,  is  able  to  put  them  together  again, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reproduce  the  very 
body  so  decomposed  :  a  body  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  and  not,  in  respect  of  any  of 
its  properties,  distinguishable  from  it.  Ap- 
plied to  tegtItaJbU  or  animal  bodies,  its  powers 
are  confined  to  decomporilum :  neither  to  cam- 
potUion  nor  recomponHon  do  they  extend.  Of 
these  oTffcmiged  oodies,  the  formation  is  a 
process  by  much  too  secret  and  refined,  to  be 
copied  by  human  art. 

In  the  course  of  the  instruction  given  in 
Chemutry,  as  it  comes  to  be  applied  respec- 
tively to  the  subjects  of  the  nnnmU,  tegOahUj 
and  anvmoL  kingdoms,  occasion  will  occur  for 
recalling,  enlivening,  extending,  and  fixing  in 
the  memory,  the  information  received  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  in  Stage  I. 

(64.)  [MeteorUogy,'\  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  signifies  alofi  or  eUrcOed, 
No  sooner  does  a  substance  break  free  from 
any  of  those  bonds,  by  which,  while  remaining 
in  a  state  of  folidUy  or  liquidity,  it  has  been 
confined  to  a  determinate  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  than  it  enters  into  the  province  of 
Meteorologyj  and  there  continues,  until,  by  any 
of  those  revolutions  of  which  the  atmotphere* 
is  the  constant  theatre,  it  is  again  brought  into 
immediate  contact  witii,  and  made  to  form  a 
portion  of,  some  one  or  more  of  those  solid  or 
liquid  masses.  Thus,  after  having  been  raised, 
by  toliUion  in  the  incumbent  air,  and  then  again 
precipitated,  vrater,  on  its  descent  towards 
the  dense  part  of  the  earth's  surlkce,  becomes, 
according  to  circumstances,  miet,  rain,  kail,  or 
MOW,— remaining  all  the  while,  and  until  it 
has  reached  that  dense  part,  amongst  the  sub- 
jects of  meteorology.  So  llkevnse  the  eleetrio 
jUtid,  when,  by  the  magnitude  of  its  quantity, 
it  gives  birth  to  those  appearances,  which, 
under  the  denominations  of  thunder  and  li^U- 
ning,  are  sometimes  so  fatal,  and,  to  many  a 
timorous  mind,  at  all  times  so  tremendous. 

(56.)  IMagnetitm,]  From  a  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  a  loadetone:  this  naturally 
compounded  species  of  mineral,  having  iron 
for  its  prindpij  element,  being  the  only  body, 
in  which  the  peculiar  relation,  in  the  way  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  to  other  bodies  of  the 
same  sort,  or  to  iron,  was  for  a  long  time 
observed: — though  latterly,  by  human  art, 
means  have  been  found,  for  establishing  the 
same  sort  of  relation  between  one  piece  of 


*  The  atmotphen,  i,  e.  the  miBceUaneoiis  maas 
of  matter  in  a  gaseous  state,  with  which  those 
parts  of  the  earth\  saxftce,  which  are  in  a  solid  or 
itquid  state,  are  constantly  eocompasscd. 


iion,  prepared  In  a  particnlar  maimer,  and 
anotiier;  and  still  more  recently,  betweea 
naanett  or  magnetized  iron,  on  the  one  part, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  newly  discovered  species 
of  metal,  called  niekd,  the  like  relation  has 
been  observed. 

A  piece  of  iron,  vrhen  brought  to  a  proper 
form,  and,  after  having,  fox^the  purpose,  been 
magnetised,  as  above,  left  free  to  turn  itself 
upon  a  centre,  points  towards  a  star  which 
serves  for  giving  name  to  the  north,  and  thenoe 
to  the  other  divisions  of  the  universe,  and  to 
the  corresponding  points  of  the  mariner^e  eom- 
pcM :  by  which  means,  without  view  of  sun, 
moon,  or  star,  the  situation  of  the  spot,  at 
which  the  observation  is  made,  with  illation 
to  every  part  of  the  universe,  is  at  all  times 
ascertainable.  And  thus  it  is,  that,  for  show- 
ing to  him  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving, 
the  magnetic  needle  is  become  an  instrument, 
as  necessary  as  it  is  simple,  in  the  hands  of 
the  navigator. 

(56.)  [Electricity.]  From  a  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  amber.  By  mere  rubbing, 
certain  kSids  of  bodies  had,  at  diflJuent  times, 
been  found  capable  of  being  rendered  produc- 
tive of  extraordinary  appearances,  and  extraor- 
dinary changes,in  other  bodies :  attracting  them, 
repelling  them,  producing  light,  producing  heat^ 
and  BO  forth.  Of  the  sorts  of  bodies,  by  means 
of  which  these  appeannces  are  producible, 
amber  having  been  the  first,  in  which  the 
power  of  producing  them  was  observed,  hence 
the  whole  system  of  those  effects  came  to  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  eUctridty;  as  if  one 
should  say,  amber-work. 

By  degrees,  it  having  been  observed  that  the 
property  of  producing  those  effects,  is  a  pro- 
perty,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
manifested  by  aU  matter,  it  was  at  length  dis- 
covered, (viz.  by  Bet^amin  Franklin,J  that, 
among  them  are  those,  to  which,  when  mani- 
fested upon  the  largest  scale,  the  names  thun- 
der and  limning  are  applied. 

Accordingly,  to  this  head  belong,  at  present, 
the  means  employed  for  securing  person  and 
property,  from  the  destruction  of  which  those 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  liable  to  become 
the  source. 

In  some  diseases,  dectridty  has  been  ap- 
plied, not  altogether  without  success,  in  the 
character  of  a  remedy. 

(67.)  [Oaltanitm.]  From  Cfakant,  an 
Italian,  by  whom,  not  long  before  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  effects,  in  many  respects 
coinciding  with,  though  in  some  respects 
different  frx>m,  those  produced  by  deetrioityf 
were  found  producible,  without  the  help  of 
friction  or  intercourse  with  the  clouds,  by  a 
mere  arrangement,  made  to  take  place  between 
certain  bodies  in  a  solid,  and  certain  others  in 
a  fluid  state. 

Magnetitm,  Electridtu,  Galvanitm  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist,  the  powers  designated 
by  those  several  names,  more  particalaiiy 
Electricity  and  Galvaniem^  have  become  so 
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mmn  J  rery  eflideiit  and  aotiye  instrameiitg  : 
hy  EUOrmty,  bai. still  more  ptrtioalarly  by 
ti^alramMK,  bodies,  which  till  then  had  been 
reg&rded  as  simple,  haying,  principally  nnder 
the  management  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  been 
deoomposed,  and  new  ones,  possessed  of  very 
extraordinary  properties,  brought,  as  it  were, 
into  existence. 

By  Magnetism,  by  Electricity,  and  in  some 
degree  by  GalTanism,  effects  haye  thns  been 
produced  on  other  bodies,  without  any  remark- 
able okam^  in  the  constUiUion  of  the  bodies 
employed  as  instruments  in  the  production  of 
those  effects :  and  in  this  way  it  is,  that  these 
districts  of  the  field  of  science  appertain,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  proyince  of  Mechanict. 
But,  by  the  use  and  application  made  of  them, 
particularly  of  EUctricky,  and  most  particu- 
larly ctOahanitm,  not  only  new  properties 
haye  been  obeeryed,  but  prodigious  ekamgea 
baye  been  made,  in  the  eonttUuHou  of  most 
sorts  of  bodies :  and  in  this  way  it  is  that  they 
appertain  to  the  proyince  of  Chemittry. 

(58.)  [Bo^iiftcf.]  From  a  Greek  word, 
whieh  signifies  to  eatt :  called  also  the  theory 
of  jfrofectU€$3  from  a  Latin  word  of  the  same 
wgnifloation.  The  mass  projected  is  either  in 
a  9(Md  or  in  a  liquid  state  :  in  so  far  as  it  is 
in  a  aojui  state,  the  art  of  Gunn&ry  is  included 
in  it :  an  art,  which,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
flMeiofi  produced,  belongs,  since  the  inyention 
of  gunpowder,  to  C^temviry;  and  in  so  ikr  as 
concerns  the  giring  directum  to  that  motion, 
to  Meehania.  In  so  far  as  the  mass  projected 
is  in  a  liquid  state,  the  art  is  that  of  making 
JtU  d'eauy  i.  e.  playing  fountaiiu:  a  branch 
which,  by  its  penect  innocence  and  compara- 
tiye  insignifioance,  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  other. 

In  detail,  neither  can  Gunnery,  any  more 
than  PorUJieatianf  or  Natigation,  present  any 
sufficient  title  to  admittance  into  the  Chrttto- 
matkic  school :  but,  in  so  far  as  they  are,  all 
of  them,  comprehended  in  Natural  PhUotopky, 
it  would  be  leaying  an  incongruous  gap,  not 
to  giye  some  general  intimation  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  they  respectiyely 
depend. 

(59.)  [Geography  eanHnued,}  In  the  first 
Stage,  the  instruction  relating  to  Geography 
will  haye  been  confined  to  mere  Topography : — 
the  knowledge  of  the  diyisions  and  remarkable 
spota,  partly  natural,  partly  fkctitious,  obsery- 
able  on  the  earth's  surface :  beginning,  of 
course,  with  the  country  in  which  Sie  instruc- 
tion is  administered.  At  this  next,  and  other 
snoeeeding  stages,  the  same  ground  will  be 
retrodden:  and  in  it,  as  relatiye  capacity 
adyanees,  information  will  be  afforded,  of  that 
sort,  which,  in  books  of  Geography,  used  to  be 
comprehended  under  that  name,  but  of  late 
years  has  been  referred  to  a  separate  name, 
yis.  8tatiitie§ :  such  as  that  which  concerns 
populatum;  the  manner  and  proportions  in 
which  the  matter  of  wecUih,  the  matter  of 
power,  and  the  matter  of  dignity,  are  distri- 
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buted ;  quantity  and  quality  of  military  force, 
&c.  &o. 

(60.)  [Geometry  eontinued.]    See  Stage  L 

(61.)  [Hietorieal  Chronology  eontinued.]  In 
the  same  manner  as  Geography,  presented  at 
first  in  the  state  of  a  imW  field,  receiyes  by 
degrees  its  proper  dotking,  so  will  Hittorieal 
Chronology,  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
the  signs  will  come  to  be  repeated :  and,  at 
each  repetition,  an  additional  quantity  of  in- 
formation will  be  superadded. 

To  the  account  of  the  great  military  wan 
and  other  political  eyents,  composed  of  battles, 
sieges,  unions  and  dismemberments,  acquisi- 
tions and  losses  of  territory,  changes  in 
dynasties,  and  in  so  &!*  as  in  the  Staae  and  at 
the  a<^  in  question,  they  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible, in  forme  of  government — ^to  this  will  by 
degrees  be  added,  the  sort  of  information, 
designated  by  the  term  Archceology,  i.  e. 
aeeount  ofanUauUiee :  an  account  of  the  state 
ofpenom  and  thingt,  in  anterior,  i.  e.  former  and 
earlier,  so  preposterously  termed  andent, 
times ;  including  information  respecting  lodg- 
ing, diet,  clothing,  military  equipment,  pas- 
times^—powers  and  Amctions---belonging  to 
officee,  oiyil,  political,  and  religious,  &c. 

(62.)  [Appropriate Drawing,}  IntheChres- 
tomathio  school,  the  great  use  of  drauing  is, 
the  giying  eutittanee  to,  and  serring  as  a  teet, 
and  thence  as  a  cauae  of,  proficiency  in  the 
branches  of  ofi  and  icienee  to  which  it  is  appli- 
cable. On  this  score,  in  so  far  as  it  is  appro- 
priate, it  will  adapt  itself  to  those  seyeral 
subjects,  in  proportion  as  they  are  presented. 
But  this  direction  receiyes  a  necessary  modifi- 
cation, from  the  state  of  the  hodUy  organe  in 
question  in  respect  of  maturity. 

(630  [Grammatieal  Exereieei.]  See  Table 
II.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  and  by  these 
exercises  will  be — 

1.  To  render  the  scholar  acquainted  with 
the  ttrueture  of  language  in  general,  and  that 
of  his  own  language  in  particular ;  and  thereby, 
to  qualify  him  for  speaking  and  writing,  on  all 
subjects  and  occasions,  with  clearness,  correct- 
ness, and  due  effect — ^in  his  own  language. 

2.  By  funiliarizing  him  with  the  greater 
part,  in  number  and  importance,  of  those  terms 
belon^big  to  foreign  languages,  from  which 
those  belonging  to  his  own  are  deriyed,  and  in 
which  the  origin  of  their  import,  and  the 
/aMtJietof  words  with  which  they  are  connected, 
are  to  be  found — ^to  diyest  them  of  that  repul- 
siye  and  didieartening  quality,  of  which  so 
impressiye  an  idea  is  conyeyed,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  hard  worde, 

3.  To  render  the  approach,  to  the  seyeral 
branches  of  art  and  science,  as  emooth  and 
easy  as  possible,  by  rendering  that  part  of  the 
language  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  which 
is  mostly  deriyed  iom  foreign,  and  in  particu- 
lar from  the  de€td  languages,  as  familiar  as 
any  other  part. 

4.  To  lay  a  substantial  and  extensiye  foun- 
dation, for  a  more  particular  acquaintance,  to 
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the  purpoM  of  reading,  with  or  without  that 
of  convenoUiony  with  the  several  foreign  laa- 
gnages,  dead  and  living,  comprehended  in  the 
■eheme,  or  sach  of  them  as,  at  a  maturer  age, 
■hall  be  regarded  as  promising  to  be  oondacive 
to  the  schoLu's  advanoement  in  life,  or  agreeable 
to  ImUuU, 

As  to  the  tnbfeeit  of  these  exercises,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ruUi  of  Grammar,  they  may  consist 
of  select  portions  of  Hi$tory  and  Biography, 
taken  from  the  most  approved  works  composed 
in  the  several  languages. 

In  any  language  o&er  than  his  own,  compo- 
»Uum — except  in  so  far  as  Trandation  (see 
Tab.  II.  Exereiae$J  or  NoU  taking  (see  Stage 
V.  IS.)  may  be  considered  as  coming  under  tMs 
head — ^is  proposed  not  to  be  comprehended  in 
this  course,  but  to  be  reserved  to  some  other 
mU  of  instruction,  or  for  telf-inttruction  at  a 
maturer  age, 

(64.)  [Stage  III.]  At  this  Stage,  the  gene- 
ral information,  obtained  in  the  two  preceding 
stages,  is  still  repeated ;  and  the  application 
made  of  it  to  the  exigencies  and  gratifications 
of  common  life,  rendered  more  and  more  par- 
ticular and  determinate,  and  brought  still 
nearer  to  actual  and  common  use. 

(65.)  IMining,]  Under  Mineral  Chemittry, 
have  biBen  brought  to  view,  the  different  sorts 
of  timple  substances  obtained  by  means  of  this 
art,  together  with  the  n^w  substances,  obtained 
by  putting  them  together,  and  eombining  them, 
in  groups  and  proportions,  different  from  those 
in  which  they  are  found  combined  by  the  hands 
of  Naiure,  Under  the  present  head,  a  general 
view  (and  a  very  general  one  will  suffice)  will 
be  to  be  given,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  art 
is  practised.  In  its  quality  of  an  art,  operat- 
ing upon  materials,  rendered  more  or  less 
known  by  precedent  toience,  it  matches  in  some 
sort  with  Architecture  and  Hutbandry,  to  which 
it  supplies  a  considerable  part  of  the  maieriaU, 
which  they  respectively  employ. 

(66,)  [Gfognoey.]  From  two  Greek  words, 
one  of  which  signifies  the  earth;  the  other, 
knowledge  or  wn£ntanding.  By  this  name  is 
designated  what  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
learn,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
matters  composing  the  substance  of  the  earth, 
including  so  much  of  what  is  underneath  the 
surface  as  hath  been  rendered  accessible  to  us, 
are  distributed.  By  Geography,  the  earth  is 
viewed  in  one  direction ;  by  wognoey  in  another 
direction :  by  Geography,  it  is  considered  with 
a  view  to  one  eet  of  purpotet:  by  Geognoey, 
with  a  view  to  another  set  of  purposes.  G^- 
noty  is  among  the  new  fruits  of  ChemiMtry, 
To  the  general  gratification  afforded  to  rpeou- 
latite  curiosity,  Geognoty  adds  the  practical 
advantage,  of  affording  indications — ^presump- 
tive and  experiment-saving  indications— of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  valuable  substances, 
for  the  extraction  of  which  the  art  of  mxning 
is  employed. 

By  the  remaine  which  it  brings  to  light  of 
the  dead  Bubjeots,  of  Uie  vegetable  and  animal 


kingdoms — some  of  them  known,  othen  not 
known,  at  present  in  a  living  state — (reogmoey 
includes  Arehaology,  as  appUed  to  the  ttruchire 
of  this  our  Globe.-  (See  Stage  II.  17.) 

(67.)  iLand-mreeying.]  In  an  application 
made  of  it  at  Stage  II.  to  Meohamce,  Geometry 
found  one  of  its  practical  uses :  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Land-turteying,  it  vrill  find  another. 
In  addition  to  the  more  elementary  part. 
Trigonometry  (from  two  Greek  words,  one  of 
which  signifies  a  three  cornered  fynre,  the  other 
meeuuring)  is  a  branch  of  Uie  speculative 
science  <»dled  Geometry,  which  on  this  occasion 
will  be  brought  into  tfraetieal  use.  But  in 
thia  instance  too,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Meekaniee, 
the  timply  enunciative  parts  of  the  propoeitione 
will  serve  by  themselves ;  still  leaiong  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  such  instraetion,  and 
such  exercieee,  as  take  for  their  subject  the 
demonetrative  parts. 

(68.)  {Architecture.}  From  two  Greek 
words,  one  of  which  signifies  diirf  or  principal; 
the  other,  Ha/ndioraft  work. 

For  its  products,  and  in  that  view  its  subjects. 
Architecture  in  general  has  conAruOtions  in 
general.  Conetructions  may  be  distinguished 
into  principal  constructions,  i.  «.  constructions 
of  independent  use,  and  constructions  for  the 
purpose  of  communication.  Principal  construc- 
tions are  mostly  receptacles.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  bases  on  which  the  receptacles 
rest  or  mote,  they  are  distinguished  into  terres- 
trial,  aquatic,  and  atrial:  fixed  buildings, 
navigable  vessels,  and  air  balloons. 

Of  communication,  the  principal  instruments 
are,  1.  Roads.  2.  Canals,  including  tunnels 
and  drains,  3.  Quays,  including  Whatfs  and 
Jetties,    4.  Bridges. 

Substituted  to  the  present  costly  and  com- 
paratively useless  stock  of  a  toy-diop,  architec' 
tural  models  of  buildings  and  furniture,  might, 
if  niade  to  take  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again,  be  to  this  purpose  productive  H  real 
and  lasting  use. 

(69.)  [Husbandry,  including  Theory  of  Ve- 
getation and  Gardening,}  On  this  occasion, 
application  will  come  to  be  made  of  the  in- 
struction obtained  in  relation  to  the^  mineral 
as  well  as  the  vegetable  system,  in  Stage  I. ; 
and  in  relation  to  Vegetable  Chemistry,  in  Stage 
II.  So  of  the  instruction  obtained  in  relation 
to  Architecture,  in  so  far  as  concerns  bams, 
drains,  and  other  constructions ;  and  in  relation 
to  Husbandry  itself^  in  so  far  as  concerns  imple- 
ments— employed,  or  with  advantage  employ- 
able, in  Husbandry.  How  to  convey  and  commit 
to  the  earth  to  ihe  best  advantage  the  seeds 
and  other  germs  of  iiB  products, — as  well  as  how 
to  collect  and  convey  to  the  store  or  the  market 
the  products  themselves  when  ripe,  or  other- 
wise ready  for  use  ; — so  likewise  how  to  collect, 
convey,  and  commit  to  the  earth  the  manure 
employed  in  their  production — ^will  be  learnt 
principally  horn  Mechanics :  how  to  preserve 
them  against  corruption  and  combustion, — as 
well  as  how  to  choose,  prepare,  and  keep  the 
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nAnare — ^from  Chernktry.  So  in  Gutriening, 
how  to  employ  artificial  heat  and  shelter  m 
the  improTement  or  preservation  of  those 
choiqer  vegetables  which  are  the  subject  of 
that  art.  CattU,  not  to  speak  of  Beet,  are  all 
of  them  among  the  /mltf  ,  some  of  them  among 
the  inttmrnenUf  of  Hnsbandry.  For  what  con- 
eems  the  care  of  their  health,  reference  will  be 
to  be  made  to  Stage  lY.  Among  the  inferior 
animals,  Htubandry  has  a  mnltitude  of  enemies. 
For  the  most  effectual  modes  of  destroying 
them,  reference  will  be  to  be  made  to  Stage 
lY.  But  to  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  more  or  less  knowledge  in  relation 
to  them  :  and  ibr  this  knowledge  the  founder- 
Hon  will  at  least  have  been  laid  in  Stage  L 

(70.)  [PhygiccU  Economies,]  Physieal,  from 
a  Greek  word  which  signifies  Natural,in.  con- 
tradistinction to  moral : — Eeonomies,  from  two 
Greek  words  :  one  of  which  signifies  a  house ; 
the  other,  mana^em£id.  Of  Mechanics  and 
C&aRtitry, — ^partly  in  an  immediate  way,  partly 
throngh  the  medium  of  Architecture  and  Hus- 
bandry,— of  Mechanics  as  well  as  Chemistry, 
but  principally  of  Chemistry, — ^application  wUl 
here  be  made  to  all  the  various  physical  con- 
cerns of  Sk  family :  ears  of  health  excepted,  for 
which  see  Stage  lY. 

From  Chemistry,  more  particularly,  vnll  be 
deduced  and  administered  an  all-comprehen- 
sive stock  of  practically  useftd  infocaa^ion. 
M€unmization  of  bodily  comfort  in  all  its  shapes 
— minisnization  of  bodily  discomfort  in  all  its 
shapes — minimization  of  the  Uibour  and  expense 
applied  to  both  these  intimately  connected 
purposes — ^these  will  the  art  in  question  have 
for  its  ends  in  view.  [For  mcunmization  and 
minimization  see  Table  II.  Principles.]  Arti- 
cles of  household  furniture,  apparel,  food, 
drink,  and  fuel,  these  it  will  have  among  itsi 
principal  subfeet  matters:  varmin^,  coolinffi 
nsoistening,  washing,  drying,  TcntUaMng,  liglUA 
ing,  dothing,  cooking,  preserving,  repairing, 
restoring — these  it  will  have  among  its  princi- 
pal openUions:  air,  heat,  cold,  light — substances, 
some  in  a  solid,  some  in  a  liquid,  some  even  in 
a  gaseous  form, — substances,  indefinitely  diver- 
sified in  form  and  texture, — substances,  from 


of  this  or  any  other  course  of  instruction,  to 
render  the  scholar  more  or  less  acquainted 
with, — ^there  is  not  one,  the  state  and  condition 
of  which  can  be  of  near  so  much  importance  to 
him  as  that  of  his  own.  At  this  time  of  life, 
few,  it  is  true,  in  comparison,  are  the  instances, 
in  which  the  body  is  in  any  way  constantly 
out  of  order :  not  a  few,  in  which  it  scarce 
ever  is.  Partly  to  this  cause  it  seems  to  be 
owing,  that,  in  the  education  of  youth,  so  im- 
portant a  branch  of  instruction  has  experienced 
so  general  a  neglect.  Several  others  however 
have  likewise  been  oontributing  their  share 
towards  the  production  of  this  effect.  At  the 
time  or  times,  in  which  the  plan  of  School 
education  (not  to  speak  of  University  educa- 
tion) received  its  form,  Chemistry-^ne  of  the 
necessary  bases  of  Hygiantics — ^had  no  exis- 
tence :  and  of  the  nine  other  arts  and  soiencesy 
which,  as  below,  may  be  stated  as  being  sub- 
servient to  it,  several  were  nearly  in  the  same 
case.  In  those  days,  the  art  not  having  any 
clear  foundations,  there  vras  scarcely  anything 
which — especially  to  a  mind  of  the  age  of  a 
SGhool-boy's — ^was  capable  of  being  taught. 

Yery  different  is  the  case  at  present.  Wheui 
by  instruction  in  the  several  branches  herein 
enumerated,  a  clesLr  foundcttion  has  been  laid 
— ^as  in  a  moderate  space  of  time  it  may  now 
be  laid — a  few  rules  may,  at  a  still  more  mode- 
rate expense  of  time  and  words,  be  taught  and 
learnt  to  great  advantage.  How  to  guard 
against  disease  and  death,  considered  as  liable 
to  be  produced,  by  suddenness  or  excess  of 
heat,  cold,  or  moisture,  by  want  of  respirable 
air,  by  excess  in  diet  or  bodily  labour:  how  to 
apply  to  one*s  self,  or  to  obtain  from  friendly 
ignorance,  the  speediest  as  well  as  most  efibc- 
tual  relief—in  the  case  of  those  accidents,  in 
which  the  most  common  disorders'  take  their 
rise :  a  bum,  a  scald,  a  Jlesh  wound,  lameness 
produced  by  corns;  indigestion  in  its  various 
symptoms,  pains  of  the  rheumatic  kind  in  the 
head  tooth  or  ear,  what  is  called  a  cold,  in 
the  several  shapes  in  which  that  malady  is 
most  apt  to  make  its  appearance;  how  to 
operate  towards  the  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
Irently  drowned:  in  serious  cases  in  general. 


all  three  kingdoms,  mineral,  animal,  and  vege-  1  what  to  do  in  the  meantime,  until  professional 
table,— some  natural,  some  &ctitious — some  'assistance  can  be  obtained;  and  when  obtained. 


simple,  some  compounded, — ^these  it  will  have 
Ibr  its  materials  and  in^rumsnts. 

(71.)  IHvgiastics  or  Hygiantics.]  From  a 
Greek  wora,  which  signifies  appertaining  to 
health : — Che  branches  St  art  and  science  which 
appertain  to  health ;  i.  e.  to  the  preservation 
na  well  as  restoration  of  it. — Medicine,  Physio 
— ^the  words  most  commonly  employed  on  tiiis 
occasion — ^are  inadequate  and  delusive.  Under 
the  name  of  Medicines  or  Physic,  drugs  are 
eoneeived  as  being  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  ;  and,  to  the  choosing  and  preparing 
of  these  drugs,  the  idea  of  this  most  extensive 
and  diversified  duster  of  arts  and  sciences  is 
ttns  confined. 

Of  all  the  bodies,  which  it  can  be  the  object 


how  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  its  compe- 
tency. To  females,  partly  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  peculiar  to  that  sex, '  partly  on 
account  of  the  almost  exclusive  share  which 
they  possess,  in  the  management  of  children  of 
both  sexes  for  several  years  after  birth  ;  this 
branch  of  knowledge  is,  in  a  more  peculiar 
degree,  important.  In  point  of  fact,  all 
Mothers,  all  Nurses,  are  Physicians.  Partly 
by  remedies  altogether  unapt,  partly  by  ill 
applied  ones,  pwrtly  by  ill  grounded  and  false 
theories — ^in  uninstmcted  families,  especially 
in  those  in  which  the  expense  of  professional 
advice  is  an  oliject  of  alarm,  it  may  almost  be 
a  question— whether  more  mischief  is  not  done 
by  medicine^  than  sustained  for  want  of  it. 
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Cihildren,  in  putionlar,  are  not  anflrequently 
enslaTed  and  tormented  by  nnnecessaiy  pre- 
oantionsand  groondlees  fears.  Great  would 
.  be  the  yalae  of  sound  hygiantU  instroctiony 
were  it  only  in  the  character  of  a  preservatiTe 
against  the  certain  nuschief  to  the  purse,  and 
not  improbabliB  mischief  to  the  constitution, 
by  quade  medicines;  medicines  of  unknown 
Qomposition,  presented  by  those  to  whom  the 
patient,  and  with  him  the  particular  nature  of 
his  case,  is  unknown.  Various  are  the  impo- 
sitions of  which  the  human  body  is  liable  to 
be  made  the  subject :  by  a  moderate  quantity 
of  hygiaiaie  instruction,  such  as  the  course  in 
question  could  not  fail  to  afford,  the  mind  is 
rendered  proof  against  them  all.  It  would 
have  its  use,  were  it  only  to  enable  a  patient 
to  make,  to  his  professional  adviser,  a  correct, 
complete,  and  conclusive  report  cf  his  own 
case. 

(72,)  [Pkytidogy.]  Frem  two  Greek  words, 
one  of  which  sigiufies  lutf nrv  or  natural  state ; 
the  other,  an  tuooutU;  an  account  of  the  seye- 
ral  component  parts  of  the  body,  as  well 
those  which  are  naturally  in  a  liquid,  as  those 
which  are  in  a  solid  state. 

(73.)  iAnatomf,]  From  a  Greek  word, 
wMch  signifies  ditteoUont  cutting  up.  The 
parts  of  tiie  body,  to  which  it  can  apply,  are 
of  course  no  other  than  those  which  it  finds  in 
a  eolid  state. 

(74.)  [PatAo%y.]  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  signifies  setuation:  an  account 
of  the  mmaHons  which  the  human  frame  is 
liable  to  experience,  more  particularly  the 
pmn^  or  uneasy  ones. 

(75.)  lNctology,'\  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  signifies  a  malady^  dtteaeey 
or  di$order:  an  account  of  the  seyeral  maladies, 
diseases,  or  disorders^  which  the  human  frame 
is  liable  to  experience. 

(76.)  [DuHeUee,]  From  a  Greek  word  which 
Mgnifies  kaintmal  mode  of  lifcy  more  particularly 
in  respect  of  food  and  drimk ;  whence  the 
English  word  diet : — the  knowledge  of  what 
appertains  to  diet ,«— of  the  influence  which,  as 
well  in  other  respects  as  in  respect  of  nouritk- 
meiUf  substances,  commonly  Uken  into  the 
stomachy  have  on  the  state  of  the  animal 
frame. 

(77.)  [Materia  Medico,^  Two  Latin  words, 
wUch  signify  the  matter  of  which  medidnei 
(substances  applied  to^  the  stomach  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  for  the  cure  or  preyention 
of  disorders)  are  composed. 

(78.)  iPropk^aetiet.]  From  a  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  measuree  of  precaution, 

(79.)  ITherapeiaiet.^  From  a  Greek  word, 
which  sonifies  to  cure  or  endeavour  to  curcy  a 
disorder. 

(80.)  iSurgerjfyOrMeekanieai  Tkerapeutiee.] 
Surgery,  tram  two  Greek  words :  one  of  which 
signifies  a  hand,  the  other  operation.  Meehch 
nieal  ThenH[>eutics  it  may  De  ciUled,  because 
in  BO  frur  as,  in  the  endeayour  to  cure  or  relieye 
*  disorder,  the  hand  of  an  operator  is  considered 


as  being  employed,— the  mesne  employed  be- 
long to  the  metAanical,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  ehemical,  walk  in  the  field  of  art  and 
science. 

(81.)  [Zo<J^ggiantiet€fr  ZokygianticeJ]  From 
two  Greek  words :  one  of  which,  as  above, 
signifies  an  animal ;  the  other,  as  above,  per^ 
taining  to  the  care  of  health : — the  arts  of  pre- 
serving and  restoring  health,  considered  as 
applied  to  the  iii/mor  animals  ;  vix.  to  such  of 
them  in  the  health  of  which  man  is,  on  any 
account,  wont  to  take  an  interest  Branches 
of  art  and  science — ^viz.  branches  eondivident 
or  mbservient — hygiantios  thus  applied,  has,  of 
course,  the  same,  in  quality  and  number,  as 
when  applied  to  l^e  human  species,  as  above. 

Applied  to  the  inferior  animals,  Anatomy  is 
in  use  to  be  styled  Ccmp<tratiTe  Anatomy, 
With  equal  propriety  the  term  eoumarative 
might,  it  is  evident,  be  applied  to  the  eight 
other  branches  above  enumerated. 

For  answering  (which  it  does,  howeyer,  but 
in  part,)  the  purpose  of  the  above  word  Zohy- 
giantice,  the  only  word  as  yet  in  use  is — ^the 
Veterinary  Art:  whence  the  Veterinarv  Sur^ 
aeon  takes  his  name.  Veterinary  is  from  a 
Latin  word,  which  signifies  to  carry.  Of  all 
the  inferior  animals,  in  the  health  of  which  it 
may  happen  to  man  to  take  an  interest,  the 
only  ones  to  which  this  appellative  applies 
are,  therefore,  the  very  few  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  beatte  of  burthen.  By  its 
literal  analogy  to  the  word  TCteran,  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  which  signifies  old,  it 
has  moreover  the  inconvenience,  of  presenting 
some  such  idea  as  that  of  the  Old  ManU  or 
(Hd  Woma/n^e  art,  more  readily  than  the 
branch  of  art  which  it  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate. 

(82.)  [Pklkitoxoies.^  From  two  Greek  words: 
one  of  which  signifies  to  destroy ;  the  other,  a» 
animal,  as  above  : — ^the  art  of  destroying  sucli 
of  the  inferior  animals  as,  in  the  character  of 
natural  enemies,  threaten  destruction  or  dam- 
age,— ^to  lumself,  or  to  such  animals  fivm 
which  in  the  character  of  natural  servants  or 
allies,  it  is  in  man's  power  to  extract  useful 
service,— is  an  art,  not  much  less  necessary, 
than  that  of  preserving  and  restoring  to  health, 
those  his  natural  ,/H«fMi«. 

Animals  which,  either  immediately  or  me- 
diately, as  above,  are  regarded  as  noxious  to 
man,  are  commonly  included  under  the  c enerai 
appellation  of  vermin.  The  Complete  yermm- 
Killer  is  the  title  of  an  old  established  book. 

(83.)  IMathematies.}  From  a  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  leandng  in  general;  so  inappo- 
site and  uncharacteristic,  is  the  only  word,  as 
yet  employed  for  giving  expression  to  Uiia 
branch  of  art  and  science. 

(84.)  IGeometry.^  (85.)  lArithmetie.}  See 
Stage  L 

(86.)  [Algebra.^  From  an  ^ra5tc  word,  the 
signification  of  which  seems  not  to  be  exactly 
known. 

By  Geometry,  quantity  is  considered  with 
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relation  to  fornix  tkaj>6—4iT^  as  on  this  occa- 
sion it  is  more  common  to  say,  to  figure ; — ^by 
ArUKmAic  and  Al^ra,  wUhaui  relation  to 
figure.  In  so  &r  as  figure  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, number  is  the  only  form,  in  which  quant^y 
is  susceptible  of  diversification.  In  so  far  as 
the  number  in  questicm  is  represented  by  the 
appropriate  characters,  called  eypher$y  but 
more  commonly  fi^gurety*  the  amount  of  it  is 
thus,  in  a  direct  way,  made  known ;  and 
ArUkmetie  is  the  name  employed  in  speaking 
of  it :  in  80  fhr  as  it  is  no  otherwise  expressed, 
than  by  means  of  some  relatumy  more  or  less 
complicated  and  disguised,  which  it  bears  to 
some  known  number  or  numbers.  Algebra  is 
the  name  employed  in  speaking  of  it.  For 
giTing  expression  to  such  numbers  as  are  yet 
unknown — (all  numbers  in  so  far  as  they  are 
respectively  expressed  by  one  simple  line  of 
the  appropriate  characters  being  iaio«»)— in- 
stead of  figures,  other  signs  (such  as  certain 
letters  belooging  to  the  Alphabet,  and  com- 
monly taken  from  the  etose  of  it)  are  employed. 
This  is  for  sKortnete :  thus,  instead  of  saying 
(i.  e.  writing) /»irt  unknown  number ,  the  Alge- 
braist says  X ;  instead  of  eecond  unknown  nnm- 
ber,  y  ;  and  so,  for  a  third  s.  And  fh>m  time 
to  time,  for  fhrther  abbreyiation,  other  letters 
again,  taken  from  the  eommencemetU,  or  some 
other  anterior  portion  of  the  Alphabet,  are 
commonly  employed.  For  addition,  eubtrcto- 
tion,  multiplieation,  divirion,  equality,  and  cer- 
tain other  terms  of  arithmetic,  the  shorter  signs 
(+  —  X  -T-  =>  &C')  being  also  employed. 
Algebra  is  thus,  in  respect  of  l£e  eigne  employed 
in  it,  a  species  of  Aori-kand : — of  Aort-hand, 
applied  to  the  particular  subject  of  gnamtitg, 
considered  without  reference  to  quality. 

Can  it  be  then  (it  will  naturally  be  asked) 
such  wonders  as  have  been  peiformed  by  Al- 
gebra—can it  be,  that  it  is  by  mere  066^910- 
tion — ^by  nothing  but  a  particular  species  of 
tkort-kand — ^that  they  have  been  performed ! 
by  the  mere  use  of  a  set  of  eigne  or  ekartMctert 
— ^by  which  the  ideas  in  question  are  expressed 
in  a  less  quantity  of  epaee  and  time,  than  would 
hare  been  necessary,  to  the  giving  expression 
to  them  by  the  signs  or  charactere,  of  which 
ordinaru  written  language  is  composed,  and  by 
which  tibose  sounds  are  designated,  of  which 
the  ordinary  spoken  language  is  composed  I — 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  Euler,  La  Place,  La  Grange, 
&c.  &c. — on  this  magnificent  portion  of  the 
field  of  science,  have  they  been  nothing  more 
than  so  many  expert  ekort-kand  writers  1 

Answer. — Assuredly,  the  system  of  abbrevi- 
ated forfns  0/ expression  is  one  thing — the  pur- 
pose to  whidi  tnese  modes  of  expression  are 
employed  is  another  and  perfectly  distinguish- 
able thing.  The  puipose,  to  which,  in  the  in- 
stance in  question,  this  species  of  Aort-hand  is 

*  The  use  thus  made  of  the  mftdfimre,  in  two 
smww  thus  different,  aatd  vet  not  so  dyperent  as  not 
to  be  liable  tp  be  eonfounaed,  is  an  unfortunate  eir- 
comstance ;  but  sudi  is  the  state  of  the  language. 


applied,  comes,  in  every  instance,  within  the  de- 
scription givenabove,  viz.  by  means  of  their  relch- 
tiontocefiain  quantities  thait  are  known,themak- 
ingknownaeertain  quantity  or  certain  quantities, 
fCAtcA,  in  all  other  respects,  are  as  yet  unhuntn. 

But,  for  making  out  this  relation,  some  con- 
trivance in  every  instance — and,  in  some  in- 
stances, abundance  of  very  subtle  contrivance 
— over  and  above  the  use  of  Aort-hand  is,  or 
at  any  rate  originally  was,  necessary :  and  from 
the  short-hand  itself,  the  system,  composed  of 
these  eontritanoes^  is  in  itself  no  less  distinct, 
than  any  one  of  the  species  of  discourse  (a 
speech,  for  instance,  or  the  etidence  of  a  wit- 
ness,)  which  Aort-hand,  commonly  so  called,  is 
employed  in  giving  expression  to,  is  distinct 
fkvm  tiie  shorthand — the  mode  of  writing — ^it- 
self. 

In  that  No.  of  the  Appendix,  in  which  an 
exposition  is  given,  of  some  ulterior  principles 
of  instruction,  by  means  of  which  the  chaiac- 
teristic  principles  of  the  new  system  may  (it 
is  supposed)  be  applied  to  Mathematics — and 
thttt  with  as  much  &cility  and  advantage,  ai 
any  with  which  they  are  or  can  be  applied  to, 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  or  Grammar — ^this  sub- 
ject will  be  resumed.*  In  the  meantime  two 
observations  may  have  their  use. 

1.  The  first  is,  that,  though  the  Algebraie 
contrivances— the  oontrivances  by  which  the 
iJIgebraies&oft-AafKf  is  to  the  purpose  in  ques" 
tion  made  use  of,  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  Aort-hand  itself ;  yet  so  prodigious  is  the 
fibcility  which,  when  the  shofi4uind  has  once 
been  learnt,  is  aiforded  by  it,  that  what  seems 
probable  is— that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  short- 
hand, a  very  small  part  of  those  algebraic 
contrivances,  which  at  present  are  in  use, 
would  at  this  time,  if  ever,  have  been  dis- 
covered. Compared  with  the  words,  by  which 
the  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, the  Moman  numerals  are  a  species  of 
short-hand  :  compared  with  these  Boman  nu- 
merals, the  Arabian  numerals,  now  mostly 
substituted  to  them,  are  a  highly-improved 
species  of  short-hand — a  species  by  which 
alone,  independently  of  the  Algebraic  short- 
hand, much  greater  progress  would  probably 
have  been  made  in  Mathematics,  than,  in  the 
same  quantity  of  time,  would  have  been  made 
with  no  other  instrument  of  abbreviation  than 
that  which  is  composed  of  the  Roman  numeraU. 

2.  The  other  observation  is,  that,  whether 
without  the  short-hand,  the  contrvoanoes  would 
or  would  not  have  as  yet  been  hit  upon  ;  yet, 
now  that  they  have  been  hit  upon,  being,  as 
above,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  so  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  diort-hand,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  their  being  expressed  without  it — 
expressed  by  the  words  of  which  ordinary  lan- 
guage is  composed — ^no  more  than  there  is,  to 
J»revent  ftom  being  written  down  in  words  at 
ength,  and  so  printed,  a  mass  of  evidence, 
which  at  a  trial  has  been  taken  down  in  shor^ 


*  Sae  Appendix,  No.  YIII. 
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kand ;  and  which,  but  for  the  Aort4iand,  oould 
not  have  been  taken  down,  unleas  a  greater 
length  of  time  had  been  allowed  for  Uie  de- 
iiyering  of  the  eridence. 

Hence  comes  the  practical  eondnsion,  vis. 
that,  for  the  conTenience  of  learners,  it  would 
probably  be  of  no  small  use,  if,  in  ordinary 
language — Slanguage  clear  th>m  those  charac- 
ten  and  formulariet,  so  appalling  to  erery  as 
yet  uninitiated,  (and  more  particularly  to  the 
oninitiated  juTenile  eye)— explanations  were 
given  of  the  several  eowtritanca  in  question  ; 
or  if,  in  this  way,  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
system,  pursued  to  the  length  to  which  it  has 
already  been  carried,  would  occupy  too  much 
space — at  any  rate,  of  such  points,  as,  by  the 
joint  considerations  of  facilUy  and  utUUv — 
faeilUff  in  cicoumtion,  and  uttlUy  in  apphcar 
tion — should  be  found  recommended  for  pre- 
ference. 

(87.)  [Uranologieal Geography.']  Uranolo- 
gUal  from  Uranology,  which  is  from  two 
Greek  words :  one  of  which  signifies  the 
keatem;  the  other,  as  above,  an  account: — 
an  account  of  the  heavenly  bodies — more  com- 
monly termed  attronomy: — Attronomy,  from 
two  Greek  words :  one  of  which  signifies  a 
Mtar  or  planet ;  the  other,  arrangement,  or  to 
arrange.  But  in  this  field,  the  tpaee,  in  which 
the  bodies  are  considered  as  being  in  a  state 
of  mctum,  or  in  a  state  of  rett,  requires  to  be 
considered  ;  as  well  as  the  bodies,  which  are 
considered  as  moving  or  resting  in  that  space  : 
and  as  for  the  bodies,  it  is  not  by  him  who  is 
called  an  astronomer,  that  the  arrangement 
made  of  them  has  been  made.  (See  Stage  I., 
and  see  the  next  article.) 

(SB,)  [Uranologieal  Chronology,]  See  Stage 
I.  When  that /xotioA  o^9«antiltei,  which  is 
not  performable  but  by  mathematical  investi- 
gation, is  discarded  or  postponed,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  time  will  suffice,  for  conveying  a 
general,  yet  sufficiently  instructive  intimation, 
of  what  is  ascertainable,  in  relation  to  such 
parts  of  the  contents  of  the  universe,  as  are  in 
any  way  open  to  our  observation.  But  if  this 
quantity,  small  as  it  is,  he  grudged,  it  is  only 
in  virtue  of  its  application  to  Geography  and 
Chronology,  that  Uranology  can  present  any 
very  decided  claim  to  admission  into  the 
Chrestomathie  course.  In  Stage  I.  Geography 
and  Chronology  were  considered  in  the  most 
simple  and  obvious  point  of  Tiew;  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  reference  to  those  relations 
between  the  £!artk  and  the  other  celestial 
bodies  (principally  our  Sun  and  Moon,)  on 
which  the  facts  belonging  to  these  branches 
of  science  are  so  essentially  dependent.  In 
regard  to  UranologieeU  Geography  and  Uran- 
ological  Chronology — the  practiou  uses,  to 
wuch  these  two  branches  of  Uranology  are 
iq>plied,  being  diiTerent— distinct  names  are 
aooordingly  required,  for  giving  expression  to 
them  ;  but,  considered  as  svbjetsts  of  initrwo- 
iioM,  the  consideration  of  them  is  inseparable. 
To  Uranological  Geography  more  particularly, 


belongs  the  division  made  of  space,  on  the 
Earth's  surface;  viz.  the  division  into  dtmates, 
and  degrees  oilai^ude  and  longitude :  and  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Moon  on  the  tid^s  ; 
i.  e.  on  the  motions  of  such  parts  of  the  earth's 
surfibce  as  are  in  a  liquid  state  ;  perhaps  also 
in  the  winds,  i.  e.  on  the  motions  of  such  parte 
as  are  in  a  gaseous  state.  To  Uranologieai 
Chronology  more  particularly,  belong  the  divi- 
sions made  of  tinus :  viz.  the  natural  dlTisionfl 
into  periods,  cycles,  solar  years,  moniks^  lunar 
years,  and  days;  together  with  the  ulterior 
&ctitiou8  and  arbitrary,  but  not  the  less  neces- 
sary, divisions  into  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

Place  and  time  being  considered  together, 
and  with  reference  to  each  other,  the  hearenly 
bodies,  employed  as  they  are  in  the  measure- 
ment of  both  these  quantities,  serve  for  the 
indication  and  guidance  of  the  course  of  a  ship 
at  sea  :  and  thus  they  are,  as  it  were,  taken 
up,  and,  In  conjunction  with  the  magnetic  neecUe, 
employed  as  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ncmgator,  On  this  occasion,  by  means  of  our 
organs  of  sight,  light  becomes  a  sort  of  instru- 
ment of  communication,  and  thence  of  measure- 
ment, between  this  our  planet  and  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  material  universe,  and,  not 
only  between  those  comparatively  near  oibe, 
on  which  the  motions  of  our  own  have  a  per- 
ceptible dependence,  and  correspondent  reci- 
procal influence  ;  but  between  our  own  and 
others,  such  as  the  Moons,  (called  SateUiies  of 
Jupiter,)  the  star  called  the  Polar  Star,  and 
the  other  stars,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  ftt>m  Planets,  are  called  Fixed 
Stars--the  motions  of  which  have  for  their  place, 
a  field,  separated  ftt>m  that  of  our  own  planet, 
by  distances,  more  and  more  extensive,  till  at 
last  they  stretch  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  calculation  :— the  motions ; — for  it 
appears  not  that  even  the  Stars  called  jSit,  an 
exempt  from  that  law  of  universal  gravitation, 
of  which  perpetual  as  well  as  universal  mction 
is  the  necessary  consequence. 

The  short  time  necessary  to  a  general  ac- 
quaintance vnth  Uranology,  would  not  be  al- 
together uselessly  employed — ^would  not  be 
unehrestomathieaUy  employed — ^had  it  no  other 
use  than  that  of  preserving  the  mind  against 
the  alarming  and  predatory  delusions,  set  to 
work  by  the  species  of  impostor  called  an  As- 
trologer.* 

(89.)  [  Technology.}  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  which  signifies  an  art.  In  the  list 
of  separately  administered  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, this  article  may  serve  to  close  the  last 
Stage.    On  this  occasion,  as  far  as  time  will 

♦  Under  the  title  of  Sibley's  Astrology,  a  wwk 
has  been  seen,  contuning  no  fewer  than  war  thiek 
4to  volumes,  of  very  recent  date.  A  work  of  mieh 
expense  could  never  haye  been  published,  hit 
under  the  aseuAnce  of  a  considerable  number  of 
purchasers,  all  of  whom  must  necessarily  have  been 
found  in  the  most  opulent  and  extensively  eduostod 
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admiiy  a  eonneeted  view  is  proposed  to  be  giyen, 
of  the  cperatuma  b  j  which  artt  and  tnanufae- 
turea  are  carried  on.  The  more  general  in£oT- 
mation,  obtained,  in  Stages  II.  and  III.,  in 
relation  to  Meckanie$,  and  Chemidry,  and  some 
of  their  dependencies,  will  thus  be  extended 
farther  on  in  the  region  of  part'wulan.  On 
this  occasion  will  be  to  be  shown  and  exem- 
plified, the  advantages,  of  which,  in  respect  of 
dapaick  and  jver/ection,  the  principle  of  the 
dxtisuM  ofloMu/r  is  prodnctive. 

Here  will  be  shown  how,  by  the  help  of  this 
most  efficient  principle,  as  aH  and  icienee  are 
continnallj  making  advances  at  the  expense 
of  ordinary  practice  and  ordinary  knotded^, 
BO  manufacture  (if  by  this  term  may  be  dis- 
tincuvely  designated  art,  carried  on  with  the 
help  of  ike  dvnaion  oflcAour,  and  thence  upon 
a  large  $eale)  is  continnally  extending  its  con- 
qnesto,  in  the  field  of  timvU  handicraft  art — 
art  carried  on  without  the  oenefit  of  that  newly 
found  assistance. 

To  reduce  the  apparent  infinitude  of  the 
subject  within  a  comprehensible  compass,  it  vnll 
be  necessary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Logi- 
cian, to  apply  the  Tactics  (the  art  of  arrange- 
ment) of  the  Naturalist  to  the  contents  of  the 
field  of  the  Technologist;  to  bring  together 
and  class,  the  several  sorts  of  tods  and  other 
implements — and  that,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  how  they  agree  with,  and  differ  from,  each 
other.  In  its  character  of  a  school  of  Techno- 
logy, the  C%restotnaUiic  School,  though  not  a 
jUaee,  would  thus  be  a  source,  of  general  com- 
munication— a  channel,  through  which  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  artists  might  receive,  from  one 
another,  instruction  in  relation  to  points  of 
practice,  at  present  peculiar  to  each.  The 
Carpenter,  the  Joiner,  the  Cabinet-maker,  the 
Turner  in  wood,  the  Ship-buUder,  &o.  ;  the 
Whitesmith,  the  Blacksmith,  the  Metal-founder, 
the  Printer,  the  Engraver,  the  Mathematical 
Instrument  Maker,  &c.  ;  the  Tailor,  the  Shoe- 
maker, the  Cellar-maker,  the  Saddler,  &c. ;  the 
DistiUer,  the  Brewer,  the  Sugar-baker,  the 
Bread-baker,  &c.  Of  all  these  several  artists, 
the  respective  tools  and  other  implements — to- 
gether with  the  operations  performed  by  means 
of  them — ^will  thus  be  to  be  confronted  together ; 
and  a  comparative  and  comprehensive  view 
will  thus  be  to  be  given  of  their  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  mutual  information,  ca- 
pable of  being  by  this  means  derived  from  one 
another  by  the  artists  themselves,  to  the 
scholars  the  effect  will  be  that  enlivening  con- 
sciousness of  mental  vigour,  and  independent 
power,  which  is  the  fruit  of  learning  in  general, 
reaped  from  the  soil  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind.  As,  in  virtue  of  the  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises, in  the  Langvtage  m  which  the  instruction 
is  delivered,  there  will  be  no  hard  names ;  so, 
in  virtue  of  the  Exercises,  of  which  the  field  of 
oH^amd-scienee  learning,  including  this  appen- 
dage to  it,  is  the  subject — ^in  the  whole  field  of 
osefri]  instruction,— there  will  be  no  dark  tpcU. 


So  far  as  concerns  the  middling  olassei,  th* 
more  extensive  the  view,  thus  obtained  by  the 
scholar,  of  the  field  of  Technologv,  the  mor* 
usefully,  and  to  the  bent,  naturiu  or  adwHti^ 
tious,  of  his  taste  and  inclination,  the  more 
favourably,  (consideration  had  at  the  same  time 
of  his  family  circumstances  and  c<Minexions,) 
will  he  thus  find  the  field  of  his  livelihood  en- 
larged. 

(90.)  [Book-keeping  at  Large.}  The  com- 
mercial  process  or  operation,  on  the  subject  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Book-keeping,  works 
in  such  multitude  have  been  published,  is  but 
a  branch,  a  particular  application,  of  an  art, 
of  the  most  extensive  range,  and  proportion- 
able importance :  vis.  the  art  of  Book-keeping 
at  large;  the  art  of  Registration,  of  Recorda- 
tion; the  art  of  securing  and  perpetuating 
Evidence,  See  Table  II.  Principles,  Class  III, 

Correct,  complete,  dear,  concise,  ecuy  to  con- 
sult; in  case  of  error,  so  framed  as  not  to  cover 
it,  but  to  afford  indication  of  it :  appropriate^ 
i.  e.  adapted  to  the  particular  practicu  pur- 
pose it  has  in  view ;  the  purpose,  for  the  sake- 
of  which  the  labour  thus  bestowed  is  expended, 
— in  these  epithets  may  be  seen  the  qucdities^ 
desirable  in  a  system  of  this  kind.  The  new 
system  of  instruction,  at  any  rate  the  original 
inventor's  edition  of  it,  presents  to  view  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  practice  of  this  art,  as 
applied  to  those  inferior  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, which  it  has  already  taken  in  hand.  In 
the  Chrestomathic  School,  the  principle  thereby 
indicated  will  of  course  be  pursued ;  but,  pro- 
portioned to  the  superior  extent  of  the  field 
assumed  by  it,  will  necessarily  be  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  application  made  of  it.  In 
the  practice  of  this  most  universally  useful 
art,  all  those  Scholars,  who,  ftt^m  the  lowest 
up  to  the  highest  Stages,  in  the  character  of 
Teachers,  Private  Tutors,  or  Monitors,  bear 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  school,  will 
gradually  be  initiated,  and  insensibly  perfect- 
ed :  and,  in  proportion  as  any  Scholar  Skp^tM 
qualified  to  take  any  such  part  in  it,  it  will  be 
the  duty  and  care  of  the  Master,  to  put  the 
means  of  so  doing  into  his  hands. 

As,  by  the  undermentioned  Abbi  GauUier, 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  Abridgment-mciking, 
aiid  thence  of  Note-taking,  have  been  exhibited 
in  a  general  point  of  view ;  so,  between  this 
time  and  the  time  at  which  the  Chrestomathic 
population  has  reached  its  last  and  highest 
stage,  no  doubt  but  that  some  apt  person  will 
be  found  to  perform  the  correspondent  good 
office,  in  favour  of  the  art  of  Registration,  or 
Book-keeping  at  large. 

(91.)  [Commensal  Book-keeping,"]  Com- 
monly called,  without  addition,  Book-keeping, 
As  well  in  the  form  of  money  as  in  that  of 
moneys  worth,  the  Chrestomathic  School  wiU, 
at  all  times,  have  its  receipts,  its  expenditurSf 
and  its  stock  in  hand.  In  its  system  of  Bock- 
keeping  at  large,  it  will,  therefore,  in  so  far, 
comprise  and  possess,  a  system  of  Commerciai 
Book-keeping,    But,  to  the  Scholars,  when  theyr 
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gf>  abroad  In  the  world,  it  will  not  suffice  that 
tiiey  are  initiated  in  the  particular  system 
of  Book-keeping  in  use  in  that  establishment : 
to  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  hereafter  betake 
themselyes  to  any  eommereictl  occupation,  it 
will  be  matter  of  adrantage,  not  to  say  of 
neoetsityf  to  be  no  less  perfectly  acquainted 
with  whatsoever  system  is  in  use  in  other 
establishments,  and  especially  in  those  of  which 
eomfnerdal  profit  is  the  object  or  end  in  view. 
The  Italian  method,  or  method  of  DotUde 
Entry,  is  the  name  given  to  that  system  of 
Book-keeping  which  is  commonly  employed  in 
establishments  of  superior  importance.  Un- 
fortunately, old-established  as  it  is,  the  ob$GU' 
rUy  of  this  method  is  still  more  conspicuous 
than  its  utility;  and,  in  consequence,  aenera- 
tion,  instead  of  eorreetion,  of  Error,  is  but  too 
frequent  a  result.  This  obscurity  has,  for  its 
sole  eaute,  ihe  fietitioutneis,  and  thence  tiie  in- 
emreetivenetSy  or  rather  the  mitesopremteneuy 
of  the  language.  The/eeioii  has  place  in  two 
principal  instances:  1.  in  the  employing  the 
word  designative  of  ddty  in  cases  in  which  no 
such  transaction  really  has  had  place ;  2.  in 
the  ascribing  to  objects  incapable  of  contract- 
ing this  or  any  other  obligation — such  as  the 
several  articles  of  which  the  mass  of  commer- 
cial stock  is  composed — ^the  capacity  and  act 
of  contracting  that  same  legal  MigaHon.  3. 
Moreover,  in  direct  opposition  to  an  incontest- 
able principle  of  evidence,  the  original  jR^^orcf- 
book,  the  basis  of  all  the  other  books,  is  branded 
with  a  note  of  worthlessness,  under  the  name 
of  the  Wcute-book,  Meantime,  for  the  several 
events  and  states  of  things,  to  which  these  fic- 
titious denominations  are  allotted,  it  cannot 
be  but  that  other  denominations,  clear  of 
Fiction,  and,  in  a  direct  way  and  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  mankind  in  general,  expressive 
of  the  objects  requiring  to  be  designated — ^are 
to  be  found ;  and,  by  any  such  universally  apt 
expressions,  so  many  expositions  and  explana- 
tions will  be  given  of  the  correspondent  ficti- 
tious and  unapt  ones.  In  this  design,  a  little 
work  on  this  universally  useful  branch  of 
Logic,  wuB  long  ago  planned,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent in  preparation.* 

(92.)  [Note-taking:]  i.  e.  taking  Notet  or 
Memorandums  of  the  purport  of  any  discourse, 
whether  delivered  fi^  hook  or  iDithout  hook; 
for  example,  as  here,  for  the  purpose  of  instruo- 
tion:  and  in  the  case  of  esAibttione,  with  or 
without  memorandums  taken,  of  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  objects  eahibited.  The 
time  during  which  these  notes  are  taJHn^,  being 
no  other  than  the  time  during  which  the  dis- 
course is  delivering,  and  the  object  exhibiting, 
including  any  such  pauees  as  may  happen  to 
take  piAce;  the  consequence  is,  that,  with 
relation  to  the  original  from  whence  they  are 
taken,  any  such  notes  can  scarcely  have  place 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of  an  abridgment; 


*  Some  fitfther  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  voL  v.  p.  883,  et  eeq. 


and  that  an  abridgment  made  eaBtempote,  vpoa 
the  spur  of  the  o^sasion,  vrith  very  little  time 
employable  in  the  process  of  ecnuidaration. 
On  this  occasion,  use  will  naturally  be  made 
of  a  masterly  little  work  on  this  subjeet,  pub- 
lished in  English,  by  the  Ahbi  GauUier, 

Note-taking  being,  in  so  fikr  as  the  note  &Us 
short  of  being  a  complete  copy,  a  species  of 
compoeition,  and,  as  such,  in  some  sort,  a  pro- 
duct of  intention,  and  that  product  produced 
extempore,  and  affording,  at  tiie  same  time,  the, 
most  correct  test  of  the  correctness  and  oom- 
pleteness  of  the  conception  which,  as  appean 
by  the  note  thus  taken,  has  been  formed  of  the 
original  discourse :  this  is  the  sort  of  exereue, 
to  the  performance  of  which  the  maturest  state 
of  the  mind  is  requisite ;  and  which,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  the  last  of  all  the  exercises,  per- 
formed in  relation  to  the  several  subjects  of 
instruction  that  have  place  in  the  whole  of  the 
aggregate  course.  When  all  the  several  par- 
ticular courses  have  been  gone  through,«ncloiit 
the  benefit  of  this  auxiliary  task,  then  will  be 
the  time  for  determining  which  of  tiiem  stand 
most  in  need  of  it,  and  thereupon  to  wbidi  of 
them  it  shall  be  afforded. 

(93.)  iSehool-room  inet^Ment:']  vix.  spaoe 
in  the  school  itself.  In  most  instances,i>aii«tii^. 
Riding,  Fencing,  for  example,  the  ohjection  le 
obviously  an  insuperable  one.  In  tlmt  of  the 
Military  Exercise,  so  would  it  be  so  fiur  as 
concerns  the  particular  portion  of  ooTered 
space  in  question ;  but,  suppose  a  proper  spot 
obtainable  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  this 
objection,  at  any  rate,  vanishes. 

(94.)  [Admission  pregnant  wA  exolnMUm:1 
i.  e.  the  branch  of  instruction  in  question,  such, 
that  by  admission  given  to  it,  exclusion  vroold 
unavoidably  be  put  upon  others;  vis.  upon 
some  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  them.  Thus,  if 
instruction  in  Mvsio  were  admitted,  the  noise 
would  be  such,  that,  while  it  was  going  on, 
the  requisite  degree  of  attention  could  not  be 
paid  to  any  other.  So,  if  instruction  in  rela- 
tion to  controverted  poiniB  of  Divinity,  were 
admitted,  whatsoever  were  the  tenets  taught, 
a  parent  to  whose  notions  those  tenets  were, 
to  a  certain  degree,  repugnant,  would  not  send 
his  child  to  a  school,  wMoh  numbered  among 
its  objects  and  its  promises,  the  impregnating 
with  those  tenets  the  minds  of  its  scholan. 

The  considerations  by  which,  in  the  pro- 
poeed  course  of  instruction,  nothing  that  re- 
gards Religion  is  intended  to  be  comprised, 
are  extremely  simple ;  and  it  is  hoped  will 
receive  the  approbation  of  all  parties. 

1.  Necessity  of  the  course  thus  taken. 

2.  Needlessness  of  the  opposite  course. 

8.  Innoxiousness  of  the  oourse  thns  taken. 
Any  one  of  these  considerations  might  have 
sufficed  to  justify  it ;  and  all  of  them,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  found  to  have  place. 

1.  Necessity  of  the  course  thus  taken. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  first  experiment,  on 
which  so  much  depends,  it  has  been,  and  is, 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  managers,  to  have 
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the  gnatast  number  of  ohildien  pOBsible  to  try 
it  upon,  and  that  in  the  conrse  of  the  whole 
length  of  time  dniing  which  a  oontinuance  of 
the  necessary  exertion  on  the  part  of  all  the 
seTeial  nnmbers  conld  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  eheapnesa  of  the  terms  on  which  scholars 
caa,  in  tiie  Bell  and  Lancasterian  systems,  re- 
ceive instruction ;  the  cheapness  of  the  terms, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  proposed  benefit  can  be  imparted, 
depends  on  the  number  capable  of  being  in- 
structed under  one  system  of  management,  and 
one  Head-master.  In  regard  to  tiie  proposed 
mass  of  instruction,  it  has  been  matter  of  con- 
sideration to  the  managers,  not  only  to  what 
ages  it  was  capable  of  being  applied,  but, 
moreorer,  at  how  small  a  rate  of  expense ; 
and,  consequently,  to  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  whole  population  it  was  capable  of  be- 
ing administered.  To  this  end  it  was,  that 
the  extent  to  be  endeayoured  to  be  giyen  to 
the  numbeis  proposed  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  first  instance,  was  that  which  has  been 
regarded,  as  the  greatest  for  which  in  such  a 
case,  the  inspectbg  eye  of  one  and  the  same 
general  master,  could  be  made  to  suffice.  To 
have  put  an  exclusion  upon  any  description  of 
childiren,  whose  parents  are  able  and  willing 
to  send  them  to  the  proposed  ChrestomathiO 
School,  on  the  ground  of  Religion,  would  have 
deprived  the  managers  of  an  indefinitely  ex- 
tensive number  of  children,  on  whom  to  try 
their  first  experiment;  a  number  on  which 
their  wishes  had  fixed  with  a  much  stronger 
degree  of  intensity  than  their  expectations. 
2.  Needlessness  of  the  opposite  course. 
When,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Instruction  of  Children  in  the 
inferior  and  most  necessary  branches  of  learn- 
ing, a  determination  was  taken  to  comprise, 
in  the  plan  of  their  schools,  tftie  Christian  Re- 
ligion in  general,  and  the  Church  of  England 
form  of  it  in  particular,  it  could  not  but  have 
been  nnder  the  apprehension — ^nor  that  appre- 
hension by  any  means  an  ill-grounded  one — that 
to  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  number  of 
children  so  taught,  if  in  those  schools,  religion, 
in  that  established  form,  were  not  to  be  taught, 
the  consequence  would  be  that  neither  in  Uiat 
form,  nor  in  any  other,  religion  would  have 
been  taught  to  &em,  or  learnt  by  them  at  all.. 
But  in  the  present  case,  that  is  in  the  case 
of  the  class  of  persons  in  whom,  in  addition  to 
the  desire  of  having  instruction  administered 
to  their  children  on  so  extensive  a  field,  shall 
be  added  a  degree  of  pecuniary  sufficiency 
adequate  to  the  quantum  of  school-money, 
(the  four  guineas,  or  the  two  guineas,  proposed 
to  be  required,)  no  such  apprehensions  conld 
assuredly  have  place.  By  the  omission  in 
question,  at  any  rate,  no  reasonable  ground 
seems  to  present  itself  for  apprehending  that 
the  nnmber  of  scholars,  sent  to  the  proposed 
sdiool,  will  hi  any  degree  be  lessened. 

By  the  very  supposition,  it  could  not  in  the 
ease  of  those  parents,  if  any  such  there  be,  to 


whom,  in  the  character  of  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, religion  is  a  matter  of  indiflbrence.  But 
in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  what  objection  can  it  form 
to  the  proposed  plan, — that  out  of  the  twenty 
hours,  six  are  employed  in  subjects  other  than 
that  of  religion,  so  long  as  there  remains  the 
nnmber  of  eighteen  hours,  during  any  part  of 
which,  by  themselves,  or  by  their  own  chosen 
substitutes,  religion,  in  whatsoever  form  is 
most  comformable  to  their  respective  con- 
sciences, may  be  administered. 

On  ihiis  subject,  a  consideration  highly  ma- 
terial, and  which  cannot  too  carefully  be  kept 
in  mind,  is,  that  the  proposed  school  is  not  a 
boarding-school, — it  is  a  mere,  day-school,  and 
nothing  more.  Were  it  a  boarding-school, 
except  during  the  comparatively  short  por- 
tions of  time  occupied  by  vacations,  the 
scholars  would  stand  precluded  from  receiving 
instruction  on  this  he^l  from  any  other  source ; 
and  subject  only  to  that  exception,  the  effect 
of  any  arrangement  by  which  the  subject  of 
Religion  was  excluded  from  the  list  of  subjects 
tauj^t  in  the  school,  would  be  to  exclude  it 
altogether,  down  to  the  time  of  his  departure, 
-from  the  scholar's  mind. 

The  Music  Master,  the  Dancing  Master,  the 
Writing  Master,  the  Lecturer  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  the 
French  Master,  the  Italian  Master,  no  one  of 
all  these  different  sorts  of  instructors  ever  in- 
cludes, or  is  expected  to  include  Religion  in 
his  course.  If,  in  the  instruction  administered 
by  the  schoolmaster  by  whom  the  dead  lan- 
guages, or  one  of  them,  a^  taught.  Religion 
is  now  comprised,  it  is  either  because  the 
school  kept  is  a  boarding-school,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  public  schools,  having  a  flbt  of 
boarding-schools  attached  to  them  ;  or  because 
it  has  happened  to  the  schoolmaster  to  belong 
to  that  particular  profession  from  which  such 
instruction  cannot  but  be  expected ;  or  from 
some  other  such  irrelevant  and  accidental  cause. 

3.  Innoxiousness  of  the  omission. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on 
this  subject,  one  ground  of  possible  apprehen- 
sion, and  hence  of  objection,  remains,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  as  yet  unanswered.  Grood, 
says  the  father  or  the  guardian :  true  it  is 
during  three-fourths  of  the  child's  time,  (eigh- 
teen hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,)  you  leave 
me  at  liberty  to  administer  to  him  on  this  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  instruction  in  what 
shape  soever  I  think  best ;  so  far  all  is  well : 
but  of  the  remaining  fourth  part,  (the  space 
of  six  hours,)  during  which  you  are  in  posses- 
sion of  him,  the  whole  time  is  to  be  employed 
in  instruction,  and  the  few  casual  moments 
during  which  alone  my  unavoidable  avocations 
will  admit  of  my  administering  instruction  or 
causing  it  to  be  administered,  to  him,  what 
will  they  avail,  if  so  it  should  be  that  of  those 
six  hours,  any  part  should,  under  your  man- 
agement, be  emplofed  in  the  administering  of 
instruction  repugnant  to  Religion  in  general, 
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or  to  tliat  fomi  of  it  wUcb,  in  my  eyes^  is  the 
best,  not  to  say  the  only  good  one. 

In  answer  to  an  observation,  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  which  they  are  fully  sensible,  the 
reply  of  the  managers,  which  the  writer  of 
these  pages  is  authorised  to  make,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  seen  to  be  as  fall,  and  felt  to  be  as 
satisfactory,  as  it  is  short.  Under  their  man- 
agement, no  instruction  that  is  repugnant  or 
disrespectful  to  Religion  in  general,  to  the 
Christian  Religion  in  particular,  or  to  any 
one  form  of  it,  shall  ever  be  administered. 

Parents  and  guardians,  the  persons  to  whom 
this  answer  is  immediately  addressed,  are  not, 
it  is  true,  as  the  proposed  managers  cannot 
fail  to  perceive,  the  persons  on  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  depends  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  whom,  in  consequence,  this  proposal  is 
most  immediately  addressed.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  the  answer,  be  it  what  it  may, 
which  is  of  a  nature  calculated  to  afford  satis- 
faotion  to  those,  whose  interest  in  the  matter 
is  so  much  greater  than  any  that  can  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  else,  will,  it  is  hoped,  he  in 
general  found  no  less  satisfactory  to  those 
whose  interest  is  of  inferior  magnitude  ;  and, 
in  particular,  to  all  such  persons  as  on  other 
grounds  would  feel  disposed  to  contribute 
iheit  assistance. 

**  Nay,  but,"  says  somebody,  ^  it  is  not  in  the 
remissness  of  parents  and  guardians, — I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  too  general  remissness  of 
parents  and  guardians, — it  is  not  in  their  in- 
difference to  this  most  important  of  all  subjects, 
•—it  is  not  in  the  indifference  of  other  people 
that  I  can  find  any  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
like  indifference  on  my  part.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  extensive,  not  to  say  general,  this 
indifference,  the  more  strongly  is  it  incumbent 
on  me,  and  on  all  others  who  join  with  me  in 
worshipping  (xod  in  that  perfect  form  in  which 
I  worship,  to  do  what  depends  on  us  towards 
making  up  for  that  deficiency.  If,  then,  to 
the  instruction  which  you  administer  on  other 
subjects,  you  will  add  instruction  on  this, 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
others  put  together,  and  that  in  the  particular 
form  which,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
it  is  the  best,  I  hold  to  be  the  best,  there  is  so 
much  of  my  money  for  you  ;  otherwise  none." 

In  a  discourse  to  some  such  effect  as  ike 
above,  there  is  nothing  but  what  eyery  person, 
engaging  in  an  undertaking  such  as  that  in 
question,  ought  to  be  fhlly  prepared  to  expect. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  chiss  of  persons,  nor  that  an 
inconsiderable  one,  which  always  has  existed, 
nor  will  ever  cease  to  exist,  ReUgion,  not  only 
in  the  Church  of  England  form,  but  in  every 
form,  is  seen  hanging  on  a  thread — a  thread 
which,  by  the  blast  of  this  or  that  speech,  or 
by  the  flutter  of  this  or  that  pamphlet,  is  in 
oontinual  danger  of  being  cut,  while,  vnthout 
the  support  of  their  arm,  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  is  in  continual  danger  of  being  over- 
borne, his  intentions  delated,  his  promises 
violated.    To  those  to  whom  the. promises  of 


their  God  afford  not  any  sufficient  i 

it  were  not  to  be  expected  that  any  firmer 

assurance  should  be  afforded  by  any  hunao 

promises. 

In  answer  to  such  apprehensions,  in  as  &r 
as  they  may  be  capable  of  receiving  one,  no 
better  remedy  presents  itself  than  would  be 
afforded  by  that  great  institution,  the  National 
Institution,  by  which  so  much,  and  so  much 
good,  has  already  been  accomplished.  If,  in 
aid  of  the  first  great  cause,  second  causes  must 
still  be  looked  to,  Uiere  may  be  seen  a  second 
cause  of  the  most  potent  character,  and  to  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  anxious  persons  in 
question  cannot,  consistently  or  naturally,  be 
averse  ;  a  second  cause  of  which,  to  the  veiy 
purpose  of  calming  these  very  anxieties,  the 
power  has  so  recently  and  so  efficiently  been 
applied. 

As  to  the  present  humble  attempt,  why  not 
then  let  it  take  its  oourse !  Why  not  even 
contribute  to  enable  it  to  take  its  chance  1  If 
in  other  respects  being  usefVil,  it  be  in  respect 
of  Religion,  innocuous,  it  may  claim,  at  any 
rate,  the  same  sort  and  degree  of  indulgence, 
and  even  countenance,  as  that  which  has  bees 
recently  bestowed  upon  a  superior  mode  of 
raising  mushrooms;  and  if,  contrary  to  the 
solemn  and  thus  publicly  announced  and 
disseminated  engagement, — if  the  proposed 
managers  prove  prejudicial  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind  on  the  subject  of  Religion, 
there  stands  that  society  to  which,  neither 
consistently  with  situation  can  the  will,  nor 
consistently  with  experience  the  power,  be 
wanting — ^the  power  to  reduce  to  thin  air  all 
danger  from  such  a  source. 

In  their  hands  are  all  the  springs  of  human 
action,  all  the  sources  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment. Let  them  but  speak  the  word,  and  an 
hypsopromathic  national  school  will  raise  itself 
alofl,  and  the  Chrestomathic,  should  it  even, 
by  the  humble  endeavours  of  the  proposed 
managers,  have  been  completely  filled,  will 
find  itself  much  more  speedily  emptied.  la 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  little  finger  of 
the  National  Society  will,  at  all  times,  be 
heavier  than  the  arm  of  the  Chrestomatlic  ; 
and  on  the  side  on  which  the  superiority  of 
the  weight  of  metal  is  so  vast  and  so  undis- 
putable,  could  any  possibility  of  &ilnre  be 
conceived  how  prodigious  must  be  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  indefensibleness  of  the  cause, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  all  but 
the  supposed  vanquished,  the  perversity  of 
mankind  1 

With  or  without  sharing  in  such  apprehen- 
sions, real  or  pretended,  as  the  above,  there 
will  be  found  another  class  of  persons,  and 
that  a  very  numerous  one,  who,  in  the  succebs 
of  such  an  institution,  cannot  but  view  an 
injury,  more  or  less  serious,  to  their  own 
particular  interests.  For  on  the  part,  of 
every  person  whose  well-being,  in  any  sh^te 
or  degree,  depends  upon  the  continuance  of 
any  inferior  mode  of  instruction  (not  to  speak 
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of  goTenunental,  legislatiyey  sdminiBtntiye, 
jndicatiye  opposition,)  opposition  to  every 
endeaTonr  to  substitute  to  it  a  superior  one, 
ought,  on  every  occasion,  to  be  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course.  As  a  particular  interest, 
standing  upon  the  face  of  it,  in  opposition  to 
a  more  extensive  interest,  vrould  not,  to  those 
who  are  actuated  by  it,  present  any  very  pro- 
miang  chance  of  being  adopted  by  any  persons 
who,  without  being  themselves  in  the  particular 
interest,  should  feel  themselves  standing  in 
the  general  one,  some  other  consideration  than 
the  really  actuating  one  will,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  be  looked  out  for ;  and  when  will  any 
one  be  found  so  plausible  or  so  likely  to  be 
impressive,  as  the  apprehension  just  above 
mentioned  f 

It  is  not  for  ourselves,  it  is  not  for  any  such 
«ver  miserable  sinners,  and  ever  unprofitable 
eervants,  that  we  are  and  ought  to  be  aftaid. 
God  and  his  cause — it  is  for  that  that  we  are 
afraid.  Tie  up  tight,  then,  your  purse-strings, 
and  lest,  by  false,  however  fair,  pretences,  you 
should  ever,  for  any  such  dangerous  purposes, 
be  tempted  to  untie  them,  against  all  such  pre- 
tences keep  your  eyes  steadily  averted,  and 
your  ears  as  inexorably  closed. 

Deficiency  of  means  is  commonly  one  of  the 
last  causes  which  a  man  is  disposed  seriously 
to  oppose  to  a  demand  which,  in  other  respects, 
would  not  be  unwelcome.  In  this,  as>  in  any 
other  case,  a  more  honourable  excuse  cannot 
be  found  than  that  which  is  presented  by  con- 
science ;  and  where  the  will,  though  real,  is 
not  accompanied  with  the  means,  to  subject 
the  plea  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny  would  be  add- 
ing hardship  to  hardship,  without  use.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  above  suggestion,  any  unwil- 
ling refhser  should  find  an  excuse  in  Service- 
able condition,  ready  made  to  his  hands,  the 
labour  expended  in  the  putting  it  in  order 
will  not  be  vnthout  its  use. 

{95.)  ITime  of  life  too  early.}  Supposing 
that,  in  the  instance  of  the  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  question,  this  objection  could  not,  if 
considered  as  applied  to  ^e  time  of  admission. 


be  other  than  a  peremptory  one,  it  would  not 
follow  but  that,  before  the  close  of  the  aggre- 
gate course,  it  may  have  altogether  ceased. 

(96.)  {UtUity  not  aufidently  general.]  In 
the  character  of  a  ground  o,  ontiition,  this 
objection  can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  hold 
good,  except  in  so  far  as  admienon  would 
have  for  its  effect  the  putting  an  exdiuion, 
either  altogether  or  in  part,  upon  some  other 
branch,  of  which  the  utility  is  more  extensive ; 
for,  at  any  rate,  the  Advantagei,  attached  in 
common  to  all  learning  (as  per  Col.  I.,)  would 
be  among  the  fruits  of  it. 

(97.)  IGymnattie  ExerctMes.}  Gifmnoitio, 
from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  naked.  In 
the  warmer  climates  of  Greece,  exercises,  re- 
quiring bodily  exertion,  used  to  be  performed 
in  a  state  more  nearly  approaching  to  9Uiked' 
neiB  than  that  in  which  they  are  commonly 
performed,  in  times  and  places  in  which,  as 
with  us,  there  is  less  heat  and  more  delicacy. 

(9S.)[MUitaryExerem.]  See  (9Z.)  School- 
room intuMoienty  and  (99.)  Art  of  War. 

{99.)  [Art  of  War:]  including  TacticB, 
MUitary  Mid  NofxU.  Of  this  art,  the  3/t/itory 
Exerem  is  itself  one  branch.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns this  branch,  neither  can  the  utUUy  of  it 
(when  the  female  sex  is  excepted)  be  said  not 
to  be  sufficiently  general^  nor  the  time  cf  life 
too  earlvy  so  far  as  concerns  the  last  year  or 
two  of  the  proposed  schooltime. 

( 1 00.)  [Pritate  Ethics  or  Morale.]  Import- 
ant as  is  this  branch  of  art  and  science,  admis- 
sion cannot  consistently  be  given  to  it  in  the 
character  of  a  dittinct  branch  of  art  and  science. 
Controverted  points  stand  excluded,  partly  by 
the  connexion  they  are  apt  to  have  with  con- 
troverted points  in  Divinity,  partly  by  the 
same  considerations  by  which  controverted 
points  in  divinity  are  themselves  excluded. 
Uneontroverted  points  will  come  in — come  in 
of  course,  and  without  any  particular  scheme 
of  instruction — on  the  occasion  of  such  pas- 
sages in  Hietory  and  Biography,  as  come  to 
be  taken  for  the  subjects  of  GramimatiGal  and 
other  ExereiHi. 
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NOTES  TO  TABLE  II. 


L— NOTES  TO  THE  EXERCISES. 


^tk^  [Maiketic,}  From  a  Greek  word,  which 
ni^fies  eonduehe  to  iMming,  Stn.  (i.  e.  Sy- 
nonymout  temu  or  phrcuei) — InibilnHiDe,Aequi- 
mtive  ezercifles :  exercises,  by  the  performuice 
of  which,  imtrucHon  or  learning  is  imbibed, 
acquired,  obtained;  by  which  progretB  i$ made, 
proficiency  obtained,  or  a  lesson  got:  simplv 
m&thetio,  to  disttngaish  them  from  those  wmoh 
may  be  termed  matheiico<U)eimattie,  as  per 
No.  (9.)  by  which  progress  is  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  ei^ibited. 

Correspondent,  and,  in  its  performance,  j>r^ 
cedent,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  tubaequeiu,  to 
each  species  of  exercise  performed  by  the 
learner,  is  a  didactic  operation  (didactic,  from 
a  Greek  word,  signifying  eondue*w  to  teaching,) 
which  must  be  performed  by  the  teacher.  From 
the  general  nature  of  the  case,  the  nature  of 
the  didactic^  operation,  correspondent  to  the 
mathetic  ex'ercise,  wiU,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  conoeired :  but  for  greater  clearness, 
and  more  particular  designation,  will  in  each 
instance  be  here  given. 

(b.)  [ProbaHve,]  Syn.  Docimaetic :  from  a 
Greek  word,  which  signifies  the  affording  ex- 
perimental proof,  such  as  in  chemistry  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  a  tett:  exercises,  by 
the  performance  of  which  proof  of  progress  or 
proficiency,  and,  if  any,  of  the  degree  of  it,  is 
made :  to  this  head  belong  the  exercises,  by 
the  performance  of  which  a  lesson  is  eaid. 

(1.)  iOraUg  or  Serij^itioudy,]  OraUy,  i.  e. 
by  word  of  mouth :  scriptitiously,  i.  e.  in  writ- 
ing, or  in  print:  [m  terminie]  Syn.  in  the 
very  (emu,  in  the  very  words ;  in  tenor, — Cor- 
retpondent  didactic  operation.  Delivery,  oral 
or  ecriptitione,  of  these  same  portions  of  dis- 
course. 

(2.)  [In  purport.}  Syn.  in  words,  which, 
however  different,  present  the  same  import, 
aenee,  meaning,  9ignifi>e<xtion — ^the  same  ideaa — 
are  to  the  same  ^eet. 

On  the  difference  between  tenor  and  purport 
depends,  (it  will  be  seen,)  in  several  very  ma- 
terial respects,  the  nature  and  effect  of  this, 
and  the  recitative  and  responsive  exercises, 
Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  :  viz.  according  as  it  is  in 
tenor  only,  or  in  purport  only,  or  in  either 
indifferently,  that  the  recital  or  re9ponn<m  is 
required  to  be  performed.  See  PrincipUe, 
No.  23. 

(3.)  iSentSble  ObjeelU.}  Such  objects,  by 
which  ideas  are  presented  to  us,  through  the 
medium  of  any  of  our  five  eenaee.  These  are — 
1.  In  BO  te  as  nalturol  history  is  the  subject, 


bodies  and  portions  of  matter,  in  Hu 

whether  of  rest  or  motion,  in  which 

found  or  observed,  before  they  have 

to  undergo  any  change  by  human  i 

so  frur  as  either  experimental  phi 

technology  (i.  e.  knowledge  of  what 

already  established  arts)  is  the  subj 

will  be  found  referable  to  one  or  other 

heads,  viz.  operaHums,  subject  matters, 

ments,  and  results :  1.  Operations,  i  e. ' 

produced  with  the  view  of  producing 

suits:  2.  Subject  matters  operated  upmising  pi 

Instruments  operated  ftith,  or  by  neci^  368.  3 

and   4.   Results,  which   are   mostly 

brought  into  some  new  ibim ;  bat,  inl 

instances,  motions  produced  for  i 

purpose.    Correspondent  didactic 

Making  exhibition  ot  those  same 

jects. 

(4.)  [Organic  Exercises,]    Exercises, 
performance  of  idiich  bodily  organs 
ployed :  as,  in  the  case  of  pronunotatii 
ing,  and  reading,  the  organs  id  speech; 
case  of  drawing  and  vrUing,  the 
not  merely,  as  in  the  case  of  rec 
powers  of  Uie  mind.    Correspondent  di 
OPERATIONS — Prescription    and  directi 
these  same  organic  exercises  :  and,  in 
draving  and  miting,  inspection  of  the 
products. 

(5,  6.)  [Simply  Bedtative  Easereises,} 
tative,  i.  e.  consisting  in  the  reciting  or 
ing  of  some  portions  of  discourse,  as  deli; 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  print  or  writit^i 
which  purpose  it  must  have  been 
heart,  as  the  phrase  is ;  and,  accoi 
delivered  in  print,  said  o/f  book,  as  the  pi 
IB,  or  out  of  book,  or  without  book,  simply 
to  distinguish  tMs  from  the  responssve 
cises.  No.  (7.) 

(7,9,)  [Besponsvoe  Exercises.]  Correipoimi  and 
DIDACTIC  OPERATION,  inttrrogotite  examindM  290^ ' 
i.  e.  prescription  and  direction  of  this 
exercise. 

(9.)    [  Test  of  Intellection.]    i.  e.  as  a . 
of  his  understanding,  or  a  trial,  how  fiir, 
all,  he  understands,  what  he  has  heard 
peated;  for,  a  case,  which  otherwise  is  b 
apt  to  happen,  is  that,  after  having  hea\ 
after  having  read,  and  thereupon  leai 
repeat,  though  it  be  ever  so  correctly  and 
pletely,  the  words  of  a  discourse,  which, 
that  purpose,  have  been  ddivered  to  him, 
pupil, — instead  of  laying  up  in  his  mind 
proper,  i.  e.  the  intended,  meaning,  No, 
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ening  the  tifM,  employed  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  proposed 
body  of  instruction,  and  in- 
ereanng  the  number  of  Pupils, 
made  to  acquire  it,  by  the  game 
Teachersy  at  the  same  time, 

31.  I.  Simplifioatian  mcunmig' 
ing,  or  8kort  letton  employing, 
pnnoiple.  ii.  194.  195.  202.  203. 
[207.]  208.  210.  [223.]  224.  263. 
265.  272.  275.  294.  302.  331.  351. 
355.  356.  362.  363.  369.  371.  385. 
410.  427.  441.  442.  439. 
'  32.  II.  Unitenal^mnltaneout- 
aetion  promiting  and  effecting  prin- 
ciple.   11.215.285.287. 

33.  iti.  Constantly  •  uninter- 
rupted-action promising  and  effect- 
ing principle,  ii.  252.  263.  283. 
364.  439. 

84.  IT.  Word  of  command  em- 
ploying, or  Audme-direction  a5- 
oreviating  principle.  {Lane€Uter, 
110.  See  No.  23.)  ii.  250  to  254. 
280.  281.  810.  360.  363.  i.  30. 

35.  y.  Universally  ifisible  signal, 
or  pattern  employing,  or  Uni/cer- 
sally  and  simuttaneoudy  visible 
direction  employing,  principle,  ii. 
254.  270.  275.  279.  440.  443. 

36.  Ti.  Needless  repetition  and 
eommoration  excluding  principle,  ii. 
252.  282.  288.  854.  373.  439.  442. 

37.  Tii.  Remembrance  aBsiBting 
Metre  -  employment  maximiriTig 
principle. 

38.  Yin.  Employtmnt  varying,  or 
TaslhaltemaHng  principle,  ii.  252. 
283.  289.  290.  264. 


ttnct  tntonatton  exatx%ng 
principle,  ii.  132.  299. 

40.  II.  Syllabic  lection 
exacting,  or  SyUabU-dis- 
tinguishing  inton€Uion  etn- 
f>/o^na,  principle.  ii.287. 
362.  370.  412.  i.  27. 

41.  III.  BecapUulatory- 
spelling  discaraing,or  Un- 
reitercUed-spelling  exact- 
iiM, principle,  ii.  280.  303. 
304.  306.  370.  412. 

42.  IV.  Vitiously  retro- 
active repetition,  or  Balbu- 
tient  recollection-assisting 
repetitionprokibiHng,pTm- 
ciple,  II.  132.  240.  252. 
260.  262.  288.  354.  373. 

43.  V.  Sand -Writing 
employing,  or  Psammogra- 
ph%c,  principle,  ii.  88.  89. 
91.  270.  274.  276.  279. 
327.  350.  370.  412.  427. 
441. 1.  24.  25. 


II,  To  Oeometry  and 

lir  For  several  proposed 
i  principles  of  instraction 
;  not  referable  to  this  sys- 
!  tem,  see  the  tract,  printed 
!  as  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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tlie  meammg  which  the  wordi  were  intended 
to  oowwy,  ftnd  in  the  oon'oeyance  of  which  eon- 
Bists  their  sole  tue — contains  in  his  mind — has  in 
his  memory,  nothing  but  the  bare  iB<n^;  i.  e. 
the  mmmU,  with  orwithout  the  fomu  presented 
to  the  eye  by  the  series  of  the  kUen:  L  e.  no 
meaning  at  all,  or  some  meaning  more  or  less 
improper — ^more  or  less  incorrect  or  ineompUie. 
For  putting  him  to  this  trial,  one  mode  or  tea 
is,  the  cal&ng  upon  him,  vis.  by  a  quedumy 
ezpreesed,  whether  in  the  same  words,  or  in 
different  words,  to  deliver  the  tame  meaning^ 
bnt  expressed  in  otker  words.  Another  expe- 
dient is  confined  to  the  case,  where  the  object 
of  the  instruction  is,  to  teach  the  practice  of 
some  branch  of  art,  to  the  practice  of  which 
the  exercise  of  some  bodily  organ  is  necessary, 
or  some  branch  of  ecience,  the  poaumon  of 
which  is  capable  of  h^mg  proted  by  the  pra^ 
tiee  of  some  correspondent  art:  in  this  latter 
case,  the  /act,  viz.  of  his  nnderOanding  the 
meaning  dTthe  wordtyhy  which  the  instruction 
in  question  relative  to  the  tciencc  was  ex- 
pre^ed,  is  capable  of  being  proved,  In  some 
degree,  by  his  performing  some  organical 
opercOion,  by  the  perfonnance  of  which  the 
correspondent  art  is  practised. 

Thus,  in  so  far  as  his  pronundaiion  is  cor- 
rect, he  affords  a  proof  that  the  instructions, 
which  have  been  conveyed  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  art  of  tpecHnng,  are,  in  so  far, 
not  only  remembered  by  him,  but  understood; 
in  so  far  as  his  writing  is  correct,  that  the 
corresponding  instructions,  on  the  subject  of 
the  art  of  mtiting,  are,  in  so  far,  not  only 
remembered,  but  understood:  if,  after  the 
description  given  to  him  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  this  or  that  species  of  plant,  or 
animal,  or  tool,  or  utennl,  or  ma&ematioal 
figure,  he  is  able  to  give  expression,  and  has 
accordingly  given  expression,  to  these  same 
marks,  by  drawing,  here,  likewise,  in  so  fiur  as 
tlie  figure  drawn  by  hhn  is  correct,  he  has 
afforded  a  proof  that  that  same  description  has 
not  only  been  remen^tered  by  him,  but  under' 
stood.  Correspondent  didactic  operations. 
Prescription  and  direction  of  those  same  exer- 
cises ;  organic  operations,  and,  in  the  case  of 
drawing  or  wrUing,  inspection  of  the  result. 

(10.)  INcte-taHng,}  The  principal  and 
most  immediate  use  of  this  exercise  is  to  serve 
natk  test  of  intellection,  as  per  (No.  9.) ;  espe- 
cially in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits  not  the  application  of  the  sort  of  organio 
test  therein  described. 

But  in  it  is  included  a  certain  species  of 
composition,  and  thereby  a  certain  degree  of 
iiiTenHon,  It  is,  therefore,  among  the  highest 
species  of  exercise ;  a  task,  for  the  due  and 
effbctual  performance  of  which,  the  maturest 
state  of  tiie  minds,  for  which  the  course  of 
instruction  here  in  question  is  designed,  will 
probably  be  found  requisite.  Correspondent 
DIDACTIC  OPERATIONS,  Prescription  and  direc- 
tion of  this  same  exercise,  and  inspection  of  the 
notes,  which  are  the  result  of  it.    To  one  or 


other  of  these  exercises,  ma^ic  taid  probative, 
or  both  in  one,  every  possible  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, applicable  to  inteUeetual  instruction  in 
general,  vrill,  it  is  supposed,be  found  reducible ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  supposed,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  is  not — and  that  with  the 
tali  benefit  of  the  Bell  Instruction  System — 
applicable  to  all  the  several  branches  of  that 
learning,  enumerated  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  the  applicability  of  that  system,  with  a 
degree  of  advantage  equal  to  what  has  been 
so  universally  experienced  in  the  lower  order 
of  schools,  to  those  several  branches,  when 
taught  in  the  proposed  Chrestomathic  School, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  be  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  doubt. 

(11.)  [Parring.'}  In  the  exercise  called 
parsing,  two  distinguishable  operations  are 
supposed  to  be  commonly  included:  viz.  1. 
Indication  of  the  grammatical  relations,  which 
the  component  words  of  each  sentence  bear  to 
another;  2.  Indication  of  the  grammatical 
rules,  by  which  the  custom  of  the  language,  in 
those  particulars,  is  expressed,  and  conformity 
to  that  custom  accordingly  prescribed. 

[Canoniphcmtie,]  From  a  Greek  word  sig- 
nifying  a  rule,  and  another  signifying  indica- 
tion.  Correspondent  didactic  operation,  Pre- 
scription and  direction  of  this  same  exercise, 
and,  if  performed  in  writing,  inspection  of  the 
result.  This  same  description  applies  to  the 
several  didactic  operations,  corresponding  to 
the  several  exercises  herein  aftermentioned. 

(12.)  [Single  Translation,]  This  exercise 
wears  a  different  character,  and  is  productive 
of  different  effects,  according  as  the  vernacular 
language  is  or  is  not  one  of  tiie  two  languages ; 
and  if  yes,  according  as  the  fi)reign  language 
in  question  is  translated  from,  or  translated 
into. 

(IS.)  IDouble  or  reciprocal  Trtmdation.} 
This  exercise  wears  a  different  character  ac- 
cording to  the  diversifications  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  single  translation,  and  according  as 
literal  conformity  on  the  one  or  the  other  side, 
or  on  both,  is,  or  ia  not,  exacted. 

(14.)  iOark^s  Exercise.]  Advantages  at- 
tached to  this  exercise,  in  comparison  irith 
translation  into,  or  composition  in,  the  foreign 
language,  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  1. 
Saving  of  the  time,  necessary  to  the  finding  out 
of  the  word.  2.  Saving  of  the  time,  naturally 
and  firequently  consumed,  in  inciction  or  irre^ 
levant  reading,  in  the  course  of  the  search. 
3.  Saving  of  the  perplexity,  attendant  on  the 
choice  between  the  several  words  presented  by 
the  dictionary  ;  a  choice  to  which,  for  a  long 
time,  the  pupil  continues  irremediably  incom* 
potent. 

(15.)  [Metre  restoring.]  A  verse  being 
chosen  by  the  Master,  and  the  words  thrown 
out  of  their  order,  in  such  sort  that  they  no 
longer  constitute  a  verse,  this  exercise  con- 
sists in  restoring  them  tig^heir  order :  to  which 
purpose  some  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  sort  of  verse,  and  the  rules  of  Prosody, 
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i.  e.  vertificationf  in  general,  is  necessarj.  Tiiis 
exercise  operates  therefore  as  a  tei(— not  only 
of  remembrance— hut  of  intellection,  with  re- 
gard to  those  rules. 

( 1 6.)  iProBodial  n<m-$iffnificatU.^  In  schools 
this  is  called  making  noruetue  tenes.  Acci- 
dent will  every  now  and  then  give  to  the 
nonsense  the  appearance  of  ludicrous  sense. 
To  this  exercise,  the  m€U^  restoring  exercise 
may  serve  as  an  introduction.  It  aflfbrds  a 
eertainty  of  success :  and  saves  the  time,  that 
would  otherwise  he  to  he  employed  in  the 
search  of  words.  By  the  shortness  of  the 
time  requisite,  it  would  he,  in  a  particular 
degree,  well  adapted  to  the  present  system. 
See  No.  (31 .)  Short-Leston  principle.  Whether 


it  has  anywhere  heen  employed  eannot  hers 
he  stated.  The  idea  of  it  was  suggested  by 
that  of  Clark't  Exercise. 

(17.)  iPurely-mehrieal  TVaiu^aHon.]  In 
this  ease  the  translation  is  into  metre,  and 
may  he  performed  from  other  metre,  or  from 
prose  :  tiie  exercise  being  purely  metrical,  the 
langwue  is  the  same  on  both  sides.  One  of 
the  WestminMer  School  exercises  used  to  be — 
taking  an  epigram  of  Martial,  or  an  ode  of 
Horace,  and  translating  it  into  some  other  of 
the  species  of  verse  to  be  found  in  the  same 
books.  Its  objects  are — 1.  familiarizing  the 
learner  with  the  metre  into  which  he  trans- 
lates  ;  2.  giving  him  a  command  of  words  in 
the  language. 


II,    NOTES  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES, 


(c.)  {Prineijf)le9  of  Managemenf^  Of  the 
plan  pursued  m  the  giving  of  names  to  these 
sevenl  principles,  the  idea  was  taken  from 
the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their 
Votes,  as  copied  or  imitated  in  the  newspapers, 
in  relation  to  Bills  when  spoken  of  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  progress  in  the  Houses.  Any 
names  less  uncouth  and  more  expressive,  will, 
if  suggested,  be  gratefully  received,  and  gladly 
substituted.  It  is  only  by  giving  thus  to  eadi 
its  particular  name,  (viz.  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pound substantive  or  adjective,)  and  to  all  one 
common  name,  viz.  principles,  that  the  arrange- 
ments could  be  employed,  by  which  the  parti- 
cular ends  and  uses  common  to  each  class,  and 
the  sort  of  rdation  borne  by  each  principle  to 
owry  other,  and  thence  to  the  vhole  system,  are, 
as  here,  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view  ; 
and  thereby  the  whole  system  exposed  in  the 
most  commodious  manner  to  that  scrutiny,  by 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  is  close  and  intimate, 
the  perfection  of  the  system  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  rendered  manifest. 

{!,)  [Scholar-Teacher Principle,']  Theprin- 
eiple,  which  consists  in  employing,  as  teachers 
to  the  rest,  some  of  the  most  advanced,  and  in 
other  respects  most  capable,  among  the  scholars 
themselves : — nKuimmii^  the  use  and  appli- 
cation made  of  this  principle,  i.  e.  giving  to 
it  the  utmost  extent  capable  of  being  given  to 
it  with  advantage — raising  it  to  a  maximum. 
In  this  maximization  consists  the  only  pecu- 
liarity, and  correspondent  utility,  of  this  part 
of  the  system. — Adtantages  gained,  I.  Sc^ng 
in  money.  Every  professional  teacher  would 
need  to  be  paid  ;  no  such  scholar-teacher  needs 
to  be,  or  is  paid.  II.  Saving  in  Time.  Under 
the  inspection  of  one|>r(/«f»tofki/  General  Mas- 
ter, the  whole  number  of  Scholars  may  be  cast 
into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  different 
hranek£s  of  instruetion,  and  different  degrees  of 
proficiency  in  each  :  each  such  cUss  under  the 
direction  of  its  Scholar-Teacher;  the  instmc- 


tion  of  all  these  classes  going  on  at  the  i 
time.  III.  Increase  in  relative  aptitude,  1. 
For  securing  the  attention  of  a  grown  person 
in  the  character  of  Tec^her  to  such  business, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  lowest  branches, 
which  form  the  occupation  of  children  but  just 
emerged  from  infancy,  the  nature  of  the  case 
scarce  admits  of  any  other  generally  applying 
motive  than /far;  viz.  the  fear  of  losing  the 
situation;  i.  e.  the  provision  annexed  to  it.  In 
it  he  can  find  neitner  instruction,  amusement, 
nor,  except  that  fear,  any  other  cause  of  in- 
terest: his  attention  is  perpetually  called  off 
by  such  other  ideas,  whatsoever  they  may  be, 
in  which,  for  the  moment,  it  happens  to  him 
to  take  an  interest.  In  the  breast  of  the 
Scholar-Teacher,  the  honour  and  power,  at- 
tached to  the  function,  cannot  foil  of  operating 
in  the  character  of  a  reward;  of  a  reward,  the 
operativeness  and  sufficiency  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  an  ample  and  uninterrupted 
body  of  experience.  Instead  of  being  so  com- 
pletely stale  as  in  the  other  case,  the  suiject, 
contemplated  in  this  new  point  of  view,  is  not 
yet  become  so  familiar  as  to  liave  lost  alto* 
gether  the  sort  of  interest,  which,  particularly 
in  a  juvenile  mind,  is  attached  to  nordty: 
— especially,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  situa- 
tion oi  judge,  presiding  on  the  occasion  of  the 
contest,  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
place-capturing  principle.  No.  (10.)  2.  By 
his  sge  and  situation,  the  juvenile,  and  com- 
pletely subject  Teacher,  is,  to  a  certainty  and 
constancy,  rendered  more  tractable,  than  a 
grown-up  under-Matter  can  ever  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be.  On  each  point,  the  grown-tp 
Teacher  is  liable  to  have  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  with  it  a  will  of  his  own,  contrary 
to  that  of  his  superior  and  employer ;  to  which 
wiU,  at  any  rate  during  the  absence  or  imatten- 
tion  of  such  his  principal,  it  is  in  his  power  to 
give  effect.  To  the  juvenile  and  subject 
Scholar-Teather,  this  can  never  happen.    Thfs 
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jfTofemnnal  under-TeadUTf  be  his  negligence 
or  peirersity  what  it  may,  c&nnot  be  subjected 
to  any  other  jmnuhment  than  that  of  ditmincU : 
a  pnnifihment,  by  the  infliction  of  which,  it 
will  frequently  happen,  that  the  fudge  would 
be  no  less  a  sufferer  than  the  ddtnqusra,  IV. 
By  teaching  oCft«r«,  the  scholar  is,  at  the  same 
time,  teaching  himsdf:  imprinting,  more  and 
more  deeply,  into  his  own  mind,  whatsoeyer 
ideas  he  has  receiyed  into  it  in  the  character 
of  a  Ucumer:  taking  of  them,  at  the  same 
time,  a  somewhat  new  and  more  commanding 
▼iew,  tinged,  as  they  are,  with  an  enliyening 
colour  by  the  associated  ideas  of  reputcUiony  and 
of  that  power,  which  has  been  the  fruit  of  it. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  make-ekifi,  occasionally  employed, 
as  under  the  old  system,  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of^rown-iipunder-TeacherSybutan 
tttenUalfiature,  operating  to  the  complete  and 
purpotea  encivuAon,  of  all  such  naturally  reluc- 
tant and  untractable  subordinates. 

But  the  faculty,  of  giying  to  this  principle 
any  such  extension  to  cuhanteige,  depends,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  seyeral  other  parts 
of  the  system,  yiz.  on  the  nmp/ietCy,  and  thence 
on  Uie  tkortneatf  of  the  lenofu,  as  per  No.  (31 .)  ; 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  practices  of  repeti- 
tion and  retponrion  in  terminis.  Exercises,  No. 
(5.)  and  (7.)  can  be  applied  to  advantage,  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  te«e  of  intellection^  as  per  No.  (24.) 
and  (25.),  i\i^\T  ekeela,  viz.  the  organic  species 
of  exercise,  and  the  noteAiOking  exercise,  can 
be  employed  ;  and  in  so  far  as  responsion  in 
purport  is  either  extracted  or  received,  the 
allowance  given  to  eventual  appeal,  as  per  No. 
(11.),  from  the  decisions  of  the  juvenile  under- 
Teacher  to  the  Master — the  supreme  and  uni- 
versal judge. 

(2.)  {Contiguous  proficiency  principle,']  On 
this  sort  of  contiguity  depends,  as  hath  just 
been  seen,  no  small  part  of  the  advantage, 
which  the  case  of  the  Sdiolar-Teacher  has 
over  that  of  the  ^own-^p  Teacher :  but,  the 
higher  advanced  m  the  Ime  of  proficiency  the 
ScholtHT'Teacher  is  above  his  pupils,  the  nearer 
does  his  situation  approach  to  that  of  grovcn- 
up  Teacher :  honour  less,  poteer  less  gratify- 
ing, indruetUm  and  amntementy  if  any,  less  and 
less.  At  the  same  time,  what  may  not  unfre- 
quently  happen,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
lowest  classes,  is,  that  at  an  age,  at  which,  in 
respect  of  proficiency  in  teaming,  he  is  ripe 
for  the  office,  the  Scholar  is  not  so  as  yet  in  re- 
jBpect  of  the  faculty  of  ditcs-etion,  or  that  of 
judicature.  So  fkr  as,  in  respect  of  these  latter 
qualifications,  a  deficiency  has  place,  so  fkr  a 
departure  from  the  contiguous  proficiency  prin- 
eiple  may  be  fi>und  necessary. 

{d,)  {Scholar-Tutor  princiffle.]  TheScholar- 
Teacher  delivers  the  directions  to  the  fdMle 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class  at  once  ;  he  pre- 
sides over  ihe  probatiDe,  and  in  particular  over 
the  recUatiw  and  responsive  exercises,  Nos. 
(5.)  and  (7.),  performed  by  all  together,  under 


the  spur  of  the  place-capturing  principle.  No. 
(10.)— -exercises,  by  the  performance  of  which 
the  several  lessons  are  said.  By  the  Scholar* 
Tutor,  assistance  is,  in  case  of  need,  afforded 
to  some  one  other  Scholar,  attached  to  him  for 
this  purpose  in  the  character  of  a  prvtat« 
pupil,  during  the  several  portions  of  time,  al- 
lotted for  the  getting  of  the  respective  lessons. 
The  local  station  of  the  Scholar- IWicA^r  is, 
consequently,  a  distinguished  and  solitary 
one  ;  that  of  the  Scholar- Ttctor  is  a  social  one, 
just  by  the  side  of  his  pupil.  The  less  the 
degree  of  general  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  pupU,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  the 
like  capacity  needftil  on  the  part  of  the  occa- 
sional assMtawt,  On  this  principle  it  is,  that 
the  operation  of  pairing  is  performed.  Sup- 
pose, in  one  class,  eleven  Scholars,  and  to  each 
a  different  degree  of  capacity,  for  this  pur- 
pose, ascribed  ;  he  who  has  eleren  degrees  is 
paired  with  him  who  has  but  one ;  he  who  has 
ten  degrees,  with  him  who  has  ttco ;  he  who  has 
six  degrees,  remaining  single. 

(4.)  [Scholar-Monitor  principle,]  Of  this 
office — an  office  of  indispensable  necessity  in 
all  large  schools  upon  the  ordinary  plan — 
little  or  no  need  will  probably  be  found,  on  the 
plan  of  architectural  construction  prescribed 
by  the  Panopticon  principle,  No.  (9.),  by 
which  every  human  object  in  the  whole  build- 
ing is  kept  throughout  within  the  reach  of  tHe 
Head-Master's  eye. 

[Matter's  Time-sawng  principle.']  The  Ma- 
naging Master  is  but  one :  to  the  number  of 
the  jScAo^or-Masters  there  are  no  limits,  but 
what  experienced  convenience  dictates.  What- 
soever can  be  equally  well  done  by  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  his  time  would  be  very  ill  em- 
ployed in  doing  or  endeavouring  to  do.  Ge- 
neral inspection  and  direction  is  the  business 
which  must  be  done  by  him,  and  cannot  be 
done  by  any  one  else  :  whatsoever  time  is  by 
him  employed  on  any  other  business,  the  danger 
is,  lest  it  be  taken  from  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  his  peculiar  busi- 
ness, as  above. 

(6.)  IBegfUar  Visitation  principle.]  The 
operation  of  this  sort  of  tribunal  is  an  advan- 
tage which  a  school,  instituted  and  supported 
by  contributions,  possesses  in  comparison  with 
an  ordinary  school.  By  the  schools  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  called 
the  National  Society,  it  may  in  general  be 
expected  to  be  possessed,  in  a  degree  more  or 
less  considerable,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances. By  the  Chrestomathic  School,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  possessed  in  a 
still  superior  degree,  the  superiority  of  which 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  ulterior  intereaH 
possessed  by  the  conductors  in  this  case,  in 
addition  to  that  possessed  by  the  superintend- 
ants  in  that  other  case.  But  the  means  which 
the  visiters,  be  they  who  they  may,  have  for 
the  execution  of  their  trust  to  advantage  and 
with  effect,  depend  almost  altogether  upon 
the  principles,  Nos.  (13, 14,  15,  16,)  respect- 
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ing  EMenee:  the  good  effects  prodacible  by 
the  judgmeiU  whic^  on  each  oeeanon,  they 
promounee,  and  the  arran^emeiUM  which  they 
make  in  relation  to  what  U  to  he  done,  are 
completely  dependent  npon  the  knowledge 
which  they  posBess,  npon  the  vrfonmatiom  whidi 
they  hare  leoeiTed,  eonceniing  what  kae  been 
done. 

!7.^  IPumiakmeiU  mtntflitAii^  pHactp^.] 
8.)  ilUward  eeomomidng  prineipU^  Two 
intimately  connected  principles,  both  of  them 
of  cardinal  importance,  may  bo  seen,  in  the 
idea  and  practice  of  setting  np  these  remote  in 
the  character  of  ends  or  ot^eets  to  be  aimed  at : 
these,  together  with  the  several  masimizimg 
principles,  Nos.  (1.)  (3.)  (13.)  (14.)  (22.) 
(23.)  (24.)  (25.)  (26.)  (31.)  (37.)  and  the  se- 
▼eral  mromiseory  principles,  Nos.  (17.)  (19.) 
(30.)  (32.)  (33.)  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  branches  of  that  all-perrading  prin* 
eiple,  so  peculiar  to  this  system,  by  which  per- 
fee^on,  on  CTery  point,  the  idea  of  it  haying 
been  conceiTe<C  is  represented  as  capable  of 
being,  and  therefore  as  being  what  ought  to  be, 
obtained.  To  give  effect  to  these  two  prin- 
ciples is  the  object  and  efeet  of  the  four  othen 
which,  in  this  same  dirinon,  follow  them. 

Feteilky  of  delinquency,  inapplieabUUy  of 
reward,  uncertainty  of  the  fortkoomingnete  of 
evidence,  and  thence  of  the  application  of  what- 
eyer  of  puniakment  or  reward  may  be  intended 
to  be  administered, — as  those  sereral  quanti- 
ties inoreaee,  to  does  the  quantity  (L  e.  the 
imtentUy  or  dimttion)  of  the  puniAment,  neces- 
sitated :  in  proportion  as  any  of  these  quanti- 
ties deerecue,  so  (if  nothing  be  wrong  in  the 
system  of  judicature)  may  the  Mantity  of 
puniikmeHt  denounced  and  applied :  always 
understood,  that  punishment  is  no  punishment 
imless,  supposing  it  inflicted,  the  eujering  pro- 
duced by  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  tke  penon  under 
tempiaium,  greater,  ihMaih»ei^oymentmfe€ied 
from  the  efewoe.  By  the  application  nuMie  of 
the  IntpeO^on  prine^sle.  No.  (9.)  and  the  Scko- 
latr-Tutor  principle.  No.  (3.),  the  facility  of 
delinquency  is,  in  all  its  shapes  nearly  done 
away :  by  ibe  Skori  Leaeon  mrindple.  No.  (31.) 
the  pain  of  labour,  and  thence  the  pleaeure 
affoided  by  delinquency  in  the  shape  ofidleneae. 


is  minimuud;  by  the  Place^eapturingprin^ple, 
No.  (10.),  reward  to  the  wellAloer  is  rendered, 
90  far,  a  constant  accompaniment  of  the  gentle 
punitkment,  brought  on  the  offrnder  by  the 
offence :  by  the  principles  respecting  etidenee, 
Nos.  (13.)  (14.)  (15.)  (16.),  operating  in  con- 
junction with  the  Intpection  jpniM»/72e,  all  un- 
aertainty  rsspecting  etidenee  u  done  away. 

As  to  rewmrd  but  for  the  apparent  paradozi- 
cality  and  anti-sentimentali^,  instead  of  eooao- 
mizing,  minimiting  would,  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  punitkment,  hare  been  inserted. 
For  (perfectly  free  donations  excepted)  nerer 
can  the  matter  of  reward  be  obtained,  to  pour 
faito  one  bosom,  but  at  the  expense  of  n^ering, 
however  lemote  and  disguised,  inilicted  upon 
alkere.    Neither  in  power,  in  dignities,  in  *o»- 


ours — ^no,  nor  eyen  in  simple  reputatiim,  will 
any  exception  be  found  to  this  rule.  There- 
fore it  is,  that,  in  a  goyerament,  thouf^  tyranny 
may  exist  without  profusion,  profusion  cannot 
exist  without  correspondent  tyranny. 

(9.)  ilnspeetion  principle.}  In  the  BeO- 
Instruction  System  in  general,  in  virtue  of  the 
Sekolar-Teadter,  Ac,  principles  Nos.  (I.)  (3.) 
(4.),  and  the  Master^s  time  aammg  primcipU, 
No.  (5.),  with  or  without  locomotion  on  tiie 
part  of  the  Master,  this  object,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  is  nearly  aooompUshed : 
though,  in  so  far  as  concerns  inspection  by  the 
Master,  the  degree  will  naturally  be  leas  and 
leas,  in  proportion  as  the  Sckool^room  is  more 
ample,  and  by  that  means  dravm  out  into 
Ungtk,  By  the  Panopticon  principle  of  con- 
struction, security,  in  this  respect,  is  wumm- 
ised,  and  rendered  entire :  yii^  partly  by 
•iiamiriii^  the  distance  between  the  ratuatiim 
of  the  remotest  Sckolar  and  that  of  the  Master's 
eye;  partly,  by  giving  to  the /oor  or /oors  that 
inclination,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  pre- 
vents remoter  objects  from  being  eclipsed  by 
nearer  ones ;  partly  by  enabling  the  Master 
to  see  wOkout  being  seen,  whereby,  to  thoee 
who,  at  the  moment,  are  unseen  by  him,  it 
cannot  be  known  that  they  are  in  this  case. 
In  the  Girestomatkie  School  this  plan  of  con- 
struction is  of  course  to  be  employed. 

(10.)  iPlace-capturing  prineipU,}  On  the 
occasion  of  the  saying  of  a  lesson,  vriiatever  it 
be,  the  scholars,  by  whom  that  same  lesson  hss 
been  got,  are  placed,  or  are  kept,  standing  or 
sitting,  in  one  line,  straight  or  curved,  as  is 
found  most  convenient ;  with  an  understand- 
ing, that  he  whose  place  is  at  one  end  of  the 
liiM  is  considered  (no  matter  on  what  account) 
as  occupying,  at  the  time,  the  post  of  greatest 
AoROfir;  the  one  whose  place  is  next  to  his, 
the  post  next  in  honour ;  and  so  on.  The 
kigkett  scholar,  as  above,  begins  to  say  the 
Irason  :  in  case  of  an  error, the  next  kigkest,tm 
giving  indication  of  it,  takes,  in  pursuance  of 
an  instantaneous  abjudication,  the  first  place, 
which  the  sayer  ^  the  lesson  is,  in  punishment 
for  such  lus  delinquency,  adjudged  to  lose: 
foiling  the  next,  the  next  but  one  ;  and  so  en 
to  the  lovrest  By  this  means,  the  intdUdmal 
exercise,  be  it  what  it  may,  is,  like  most  of 
those  corporal  exercises  in  which  youth  are 
wont  to  occupy  themselves  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, converted  into  a  gasne :  punsskmerA  at- 
taching instantaneously  npon  desserit,  and,  bj 
the  same  operation,  reward  upon  merit,  and  in 
both  cases,  without  fiirther  trouble  or  expense 
in  any  shape. 

(11.)  [Appeal  providing  principle,]  vix. 
from  StkoUu^master  in  any  one  of  theee  Us 
three  characters,  Publie^eaiBker,  Privste-tutoTt 
and  Monitor.  For  this  appeal,  the  prindpsl, 
and,  indeed,  almost  sole  demand,  will  be  foond 
to  bo  that  which  is  capable  of  bein^  consti- 
tuted by  the  application  of  the  Plaee-capturir^ 
principle.  No.  (lO) :  especially  where,  on  the 
ooearion  of  the  probatite  exercise  to  whidi  it 
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ii  applied^  either  mo  fat  cwM  jtamiafti  of  n- 
ftrtmeey  as  per  No.  (23.)  is  employed,  or  where, 
this  Bort  of  standard  being  employed,  literal 
eon/ormitjf  to  it  is  noC  exacted.  The  greater 
the  latitude  allowed  to  performance,  the  greater 
the  room  for  error,  and  euipkion  of  error,  in 
whatsocrer  Judgment  may  happen  to  hare  been 
passed  npon  it. 

(12.)  [Sekdar  Jury  prineiple,]  Adtcm- 
toffei.  1.  The  Jf  ait«r  stands  hereby  preserred, 
in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  from  the 
Bospicion  of  pcuiiality  and  tyranny.  2.  By 
the  necessary  solemnities  by  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  funiekment  is  thns  preceded,  the 
attention  of  the  mMar  ia  more  ilnnly  fizt  upon 
it,  and  the  idea  of  it  rendered  the  more  impres- 
nre.  3.  The  scholars  are,  at  this  early  age, 
initiated  in  the  exercise  of  the  Amctions  of 
frndicature,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of  what 
belongs  to  iudieey  while  the  love  of  it  instils 
itself  into  tilieir  breasts.  4.  The  tendency,  so 
natural  amongst  persons  of  any  age  subject  to 
eoeroion,  to  unite  in  a  sort  of  itanding  con- 
tpiracy  against  those  by  whom  they  are  kept 
under  that  pressure,  is  counteracted  and  di- 
minished. 

il3.^  [Progren  Bsgi^trcOwn  prindpUJ] 
14.)  IComparative  Profideney  princtpts.] 
£Tery  Imon  being  taken  from  some  deter- 
minate hook,  the  designation  of  eyery  exerdu  is 
performed  and  perpetuated  by  reference  made 
to  that  part  of  the  book  which  has  been  the 
flubjeet  of  it.  On  each  day,  of  the  lemmt  which, 
on  that  day,  haye,  by  the  seyeral  oUmet,  been 
g<A  and  8a(d,  together  with  the  organic  exer- 
cises, No.  (24.),  if  any,  which  haye  been  per- 
formed, the  designation  is  giyen,  by  entries 
made  in  the  Aggregate  Register ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  name  of  each  tckolar,  present  or 
absent,  banging  to  each  doss,  together  with 
the  rank  which,  as  the  result  of  the  place- 
capturi/ng  contest.  No.  (10.)  of  that  day,  or  the 
last  on  which  he  was  present,  has  remained  to 
liim  in  his  class.  The  Comparatiteprojicienev 
Register  contains  a  distinct  heaa  tor  each 
scholar.  It  exhibit^,  for  any  portion  of  time, 
the  data  he  has  belonged  to,  and  thence,  as 
above,  the  leesone,  which  in  that  class  he  has 

fot  and  said,  and  the  orgcmie  exerdtee  which 
e  has  performed,  and  the  rank  which,  putting 
all  the  days  together,  he  has  occupied  in  such 
his  daae.  Thus  his  account  is  formed,  by  copy- 
ing i^m  the  Aggregate  Register,  and  summing 
np,  the  wiembere  expresdye  of  the  rank,  which 
he  has  been  found  occupying  on  the  several 
daye  included  in  the  term :  £e  len  the  sum, 
the  ki^UT,  of  course,  his  rank,  taking  the  whole 
of  the  term  together.  If,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  he  is  at  or  near  Uie  top  of  the  class,  it 
yrill  be  a  sign,  that  he  is  quite  or  nearly  ripe 
for  removal  to  a  kigher  class ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  that  he  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
qualified  for  lending  assistance,  upon  occasion, 
in  the  character  of  Private  Tutor,  as  per  No. 
(8.)  to  a  daae-fiEUm,  whose  degree  of  profi- 
dency,  as  indicated  by  the  svne  documents  is, 
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in  a  correspondent  degree,  ia/Mor  to  his  oym ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  in  proportion  as  the  sum 
is  large,  the  correspondent  and  oppotite  indica- 
tion is  afforded.  Thus  it  is,  that  this  BegiOer 
forms  the  basis  of  the  application  made  of  the 
Sekdar-Tutor  principle.  No.  (3.)  as  well  as  of 
the  appodte-datdfioation  principle.  No.  (30.) 
(15.)  [l>dinqueney  RegidTaiion  principle.'] 
(16.)  IDelatwnexading  prindple.]  By  the 
Aggregate  Progrete  Register,  No.  (13.),  so  fkr 
as  concerns  such  tramegreeeione  as  are  of  a 
purely  literary  cast,  the  6aZaiic0,  formed  by  the 
sum  of  the  several  acts  of  tranegretdcn,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  correspondent  mani- 
festations of  merit,  stands  recorded  ;  and,  up<Mi 
this  plan  of  instruction,  and  ooastruction,  as 
per  No.  (9.),  seldom,  indeed,  in  any  other  than 
a  literary  shape,  can  delinquency  find  entrance. 
By  a  person,  in  whose  eyes  an  ofenoe  which  he 
feels  himself  under  the  temptation  of  commit- 
ting, is  sure  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
funiAment,  tiie  sufferance  of  which  is  sure  to 
DO  greater  than  the  enjoyment  from  the  offence, 
the  offence  will  not  be  committed.  In  an 
edifice,  in  which  nothing  can  be  done  that  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  certainly  by  an  under 
master,  and  probably  by  the  Head  master, 
seen  «Ai2e  doing,  scarcely  will  any  forbidden 
act  be  committed.  Punishment,  eventual 
punishment,  must,  notwithstanding,  be  ap- 
pointed ;  otherwise  mere  eport  and  vDanUmneu 
would,  as  well  as  idlenese,  suffice  for  the  pro- 
duction of  offences.  But,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  a  punishment  of  the  dighteet  kind  and 
degree  imaginable,  will,  it  is  evident,  suffice. 
The  bare  assurance  that  his  name  will,  in  the 
character  of  that  of  a  ddinquent,  be  made  to 
stand  upon  the  face  of  a  durable  and  more  or 
less  extensively  published  Register,  may,  in 
the  instance  of  almost  any  human  being,  old 
or  young,  as  experience,  in  confirmation  of 
theory,  testifies,  be  depended  upon,  as  being, 
in  tueh  a  eitwUion,  of  itself  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  for  appearance  sake, 
bodily  uneasiness,  in  this  or  tlutt  dight  shape, 
may  stand  appointed ;  and  with  the  less 
scruple,  on  account  of  the  moral  certainty  of 
its  being  seldom,  if  ever,  about  to  be  inflicted. 
As  to  the  UnitancU  Delation  prindpU,  under 
Dr  Belize  system,  every  sc&otor,  especially  If 
acting  in  Uie  character  of  Teacher,  Tutor,  or 
Monitor,  is  respoiin6/«  (i.  e.  puniduiUe)  for 
every  instance  of  delinquency,  of  which,  it  hav- 
ing been  committed  in  his  dew,  or  otherwise 
within  his  knowledge,  he  has  omitted  to  give 
information  to  the  Master;  and,  where  the 
headed  punidiment  that  can  be  tiie  result  of 
such  information  is  but  as  a  feather,  such, 
therefore,  will  this  obligation  be.  Light,  as  un- 
der that  system  it  cannot  but  be,  even  where  the 
scene  is  an  ordinary  school-room — in  a  school- 
room in  which,  as  per  No.  (9.),  everything  is  no 
sooner  done  than  eeen,  it  will  be  still  lighter. 

(17.)  IProfideneypromidngprindple.]  Per- 
formance, it  may  here  seem,  is  everytiiing: 
prom%$e,oiiitBelf,  promise  without  performance, 
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"nothing.  True,  if  uithout  perfonnance  :  but 
it  IB  the  nature  of  promise  to  operate  as  a 
deewriiy  for  performance.  Hence  the  laying  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  no  scholar  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  tMopable  of  imbibing  the  instmction 
which  is  administered,  is  itself  a  most  import- 
ant principle.  It  operates  as  an  engagement, 
upon  all  concerned.  True  it  is,  that  if,  vHkoui 
blame  on  the  part  of  the  engager,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagement  were  liable  to  be  defeated  ; 
or  eren  if,  by  recuon  of  blame  on  his  part,  it 
were,  to  a  certain  degree  of  frequency,  likely 
to  be  defeated,  the  engagement  ought  not  to 
be  administered.  But  that,  under  the  BeU- 
Imtmetion  System,  such  fhlfilment  is,  in  eveiy 
instance,  in  the  Mader'e  power,— is  a  truth, 
indicated  by  theory,  and  confirmed  by  experi- 
•ence.  By  this  principle,  such  perfection  is 
pointed  out  as  a  producible,  and,  therefore, 
exigible,  result.  So  far  «8  concerns  the  already 
established  lover  stages  of  instruction,  it  stands 
confirmed  by  every  publication  which  the  sub- 
ject has  produced :  of  its  ertension  to  those 
higker  stages,  which  are  included  in  the  Great 
Cframmar  Sdioole,  proof  will  be  found  in  the 
latere  of  Mr  Pillant  and  3fr  Grey,  mentioned 
or  inserted  in  the  CkrettomatXoteopia,  or  its 
Appendix.*  In  the  remaining  principles,  be- 
longing to  this  division,  Nos.  from  (18.)  to  (30.) 
may  be  seen  the  several  nteane  immediatdy 
operating  towards  so  desirable  an  end. 

(18.)  Xy^<>f^-<!Of^ception  preeuming  vrinoiple.] 
By  this  principle,  as  brought  to  view  in  the 
works  of  Dr  Bell,  reference  is  made  to  a  prac- 
tice, which,  among  maetere,  is  so  natural,  and 
is  said  to  be  so-eommoii, — ^viz.  to  keep  repeating, 
on  each  occasion,  their  instructions,  instead  of 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  for  cueertain^ 
ing  whether,  by  the  pupil  in  question,  these 
instructions  have  been  eomprekended.  But, 
under  the  BeU-Inetmetion  System,  and,  in 
particular,  under  the  extended  application 
here  proposed  to  be  made  of  it : — 1.  In  the 
first  place,  the  matter  of  instruction  being 
throughout  determinate,  and  in  print,  the  de- 
mand for  such  intermediate  discourse,  on  the 
part  of  the  matter,  will  hardly  have  place  : — 
2.  In  the  next  place,  no  discourse  in  the  form 
of  inttruetion  being  admitted,  but  that  the 
most  efiicient  tetta  of  intelleetion,  as  per  Nos. 
(10.)  (22.)  (24.)  such  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of,  are  provided  and  applied  to  it, — ^the 
danger  of  tranagrettion,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  applieation,  will,  in  the  instance 
of  this  rule,  be  proportionably  inconsiderable  : 
and,  3.  Tho  greater  Uie  number  of  the  scholars, 
learning  under  the  direction  of  one  Head^mae- 
ter,  the  fuller  the  assurance  that,  by  the  per- 
ception of  impra<i^eahiUty,  under  the  warning 
given  by  this  principle,  he  will  be  kept  from 
die  attempt. 

(19.)  [Perfect  Performance  evading  prin- 
dple,}  In  this  may  be  seen  one  of  the  necessary 
'means,  without  which  the  engagement  taken 

*  riV<«  Appendices  lU.  and  IV. 


in  virtue  of  No.  (17.)  cannot  be  fulfilled.  It 
will  itself  be  seen  to  have  for  its  true  principail 
and  most  immediate  supporters,  the  Short 
Leteon  principle.  No.  (31.)  and  the  AppomU 
Claetijication  principle.  No.  (30.)  By  the 
Short  Letaon  principle,  provision  is  made,  that 
the  earliett,  i.  e.  the  lecut  d^ieult  lessons,  shall 
be  so  Aujf,  that  the  dullest  capacity  eajmot 
fkil  of  comprekending  them,  or  the  slowest  fail 
of  learning,  sooner  or  later,  to  perform  tbeoi ; 
i.  e.  to  ^  them  within  the  allotted  length  of 
time.  By  that  probative  species  of  exercise, 
the  unifonn  application  of  which  is  prescribed 
by  Nos.  (23.)  and  (24.)  under  the  influence  of 
the  Place-capturing primeipU,  No.  (10.)  it  will, 
by  means  of  the  indication  afforded  by  the 
progreu,  and  Comwurative  proficiency  Registra- 
tion/>riiu»/^«t,  Nos.  (13.)  and  (14.)  be  seen 
how  soon,  under  the  spur  of  the  Place-cap- 
Uiring principle,  No.  ( 10.)  the  scholar  is  beeome 
sufiiciently  perfect  in  his  performaneei  and, 
till  he  is  so  perfect,  be  his  age  what  it  will, 
he  will,  in  virtue  of  the  Apporite  daatifiaation 
principle,  be  kept  in  that  eame  class,  withoat 
advancement  to  a  higher ;  continuing  to  be 
thus  taught,  until  he  has  learnt. 

(20.)  iGraduatProgreeeion principle.]  The 
use  of  this  principle  is,  to  operate  as  a  sort  of 
memento:  and  thence, — ^in  the  first  place,oii  the 
part  of  the  planners  of  the  system  of  extrcieee, 
in  the  next  place,  on  the  part  of  the  Maetcn, 
by  whom  they  are  to  be  applied  and  carried 
into  effect, — to  render  the  transition, — ^from  an 
exercise  easier,  and  lower  in  species  or  degree, 
to  the  next  succeeding  exercise, — as  aradual, 
and,  as  it  were,  as  inaentiUe  as  possible.  Of 
the  degree  of  regard  paid  to  this  jmndple— «f 
this,  as  of  every  other  material  circumstance 
— ^information  will  be  given  to  ViMten  as  well 
as  Maetere,  by  the  Progrest  Begider,  No.  (13.) 
Supposing  the  rule  transgressed,  the  icider 
and  more  frequent  the  instances  of  transgres- 
sion, the  more  manifeat  will  they  be  rendered : 
viz.  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Scholar-Teaeker, 
by  means  of  the  numerous  transgressions  mani- 
fested under  the  Place-cavturing  prindfl*. 
No.  (10.)  on  the  aaying  of  the  leaim ; — ^in  tae 
next  place,  to  the  ViaiUra,  as  well  as  to  the 
Maater,  by  means  of  the  auddm  domtfaU  of 
one  or  more  of  the  acholara,  whose  rank  had, 
till  this  time,  been  among  the  most  advanced. 

(21.)  [Adequate  Recapitulation  principle.] 
In  so  &r  as  the  substance  of  any  antecedent 
lesson  is  forgotten,  especially  when  the  re- 
membrance of  an  antecedent  is  necessaiy  to 
the  intelleatum  of  a  aubaequent  lesson,  the  time 
employed  in  aubaequent  ones  will  have  been 
expended  with  little  fruit,  and  progress  and 
proficiency  will  be  more  apparent  than  reaL 
As  it  stands  here,  the  uae  of  the  principle  is — 
to  serve  as  a  memento:  the  applicatum  of  it 
must  depend,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
branch  <jt  learning  in  question,  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  exerciae.  In  this  view,  the  mont 
fatourable  state  of  things  b  that  which  has 
place,  in  so  far  as,  between  what  has  goau 
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h^ore  and  what  wmn  after,  the  connea^on  is 
80  *jilifliat«,  that  a  mUrnqvLent  lesson  cannot  be 
$tnd  or  goij  bnt  in  proportion  as  an  antecedent 
lesson  is  remembered.  For  its  antagonist  and 
necessary  ekeeky  this  memento  has  thftt  which  is 
eonTeyed  by  a  succeeding  principle  : — ^riz.  The 
Needlem  Commora/tion  excluding  principle. 
No.  (36.) 

(22.)  [Plaee-eavtwring  prcbatite  E*erem 
maxtmimngprineiple,']  and  (23.)  LUerai  Confor- 
vviif  maaim/izingprineiple.']  On  the  constancy  of 
the  application  made  of  the  correspondent  j>ro^ 
tite  exercise,  by  which  a  lesson  is  9aid,  depends 
all  the  nse  deriyable  from  any  matketie  exer- 
cise, by  which  that  same  lesson  is  supposed 
to  be  ffoL  On  the  effect  produced  by  the  ex- 
citing and  inyigoratihg  influence  of  the  Place- 
capturing  process.  No.  (10.)  depends,  in  a 
prodigions  degree,  the  effect  of  CTery  probative 
exercise.  In  the  greater  number  of  schools  of 
the  kilter  class,  no  use  at  all  i$  made  ;  nor, 
indeed,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
scholars  in  a  class,  can  be  made,  of  the  Place- 
capturing  process,  No.  (10.)  :  in  no  one  school 
is  the  nse  of  it  mcunmized.  *  In  the  Chretto- 
mathic  School,  it  wiU  be  maximized.  Bnt  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  performed  with  refer- 
ence to  a  verbal  Oandard—eoiA  that  prescribed 
in  terminii, — literal  conformity  to  that  standard 
being  at  the  same  time  exacted, — that  the  pro- 
cess can  be  employed  to  the  best  adTantage. 
In  this  case,  the  only  danger  is,  c^tence  of  ade- 
quftte  intelleetion :  but,  against  this  danger, 
provision  is  here  made  by  &e  Organic  Exercise 
prineij^y  No.  (24.)  and  the  Note-taking  prin^ 
eiple,  rio.  (25.)  In  so  fu*  as  application  is 
made  of  the  Literal  OonformUg  princijde,  the 
function  of  Sckolar-Mcuter  is  capable  oJT  being 
exercised  by  any  scholar,  to  whom  the  tielrbal 
etemdardy  employed  on  the  occasion,  is  legible. 
Hence,  the  more  extended  the  application 
made  of  this  Literal  Conformity  prineipley  the 
greater  the  extent,  to  which  the  scholar-Mat- 
ter prineiple.  No.  (1.)  is  applicable  with  the 
most  unquestionable  cultantage.  Mr  Lancas- 
ter seems  to  have  been  the  first,  if  not  the  only 
person,  to  whom  this  advantage  has  presented 
itself  in  so  stroiig  and  clear  a  point  of  view. 
Applied  to  arilSmietical  exercises,  the  text  of 
the  verbal  standard  is  by  him  styled  the  Key. 
Lane.  Improvemente,  p.  84. 

(24.)  iOrganic  Intelleetion  Teet  prineiple.'\ 
For  the  importance  of  maximization  in  this 
case,  see  No.  (23.)  While  delineating  the 
objects  of  the  sevexml  tciencee,  with  their  con- 
comitant and  correspondent  arte,  the  pupil,  at 
the  same  time,  makes  proof  of  the  profioieney 
he  has  attained  in  the  tdencej  and  improves 
himself  in  the  imitative  art, 

(25.)  Note-taking  principle.]  Bythis^MT- 
tiee,  no  art,  except  tnat  of  teriting,  being  prac- 
tised, no  such  eompoate profieiencyiB  produced, 
as  m  the  case  last  mentioned.  But  in  the 
character  of  n  teet  of  intellectiony  it  is  not  only 
applicable,  to  an  extent,  to  which,  in  respect  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  field  of  inttruetiony  there 


are  no  limits,  but,  wheresoever  applied,  it 
stands  free  from  those  limitatiom  which  apply  to 
the  arapkie  art.  Even  in  the  application  to  the 
meekantcal  part  of  the  art  of  writing,  it  is  not 
without  its  use  ;  being,  though  frequently  at 
the  expense  of  beauty,  conducive  to  deepatek. 
Being  of  so  purely  intellectual  a  nature — a 
species  of  extempore  compotition — it  is  among 
the  higkeet,  and,  consequently,  latest,  exercises, 
which,  under  such  a  system  as  the  present,  can 
with  propriety  be  exacted. 

(26.)  iSelf-terviee  principle.]  This  prin- 
ciple is,  in  its  nature,  the  same  with  the  or- 
ganic exercise  principle,  No.  (24.),  but,  in  its 
application,  extended  to  those  operations, 
which,  though  themselves  not  belonging  to  the 
art  in  question,  yet,  being  subservient  and  ac- 
cessary preliminaries  to  the  exercise  of  it,  have 
been  in  use  to  be  performed,  by  hands  other 
than  those  of  the  Scholars  themselves.  Ex- 
amples : — In  the  case  of  uriting,  mending  the 
pen,  ruling  the  paper  ;  in  the  case  of  drawing, 
adjusting  the  pencil,  and  other  instruments  em- 
ployed. In  ordinary  schools,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  teaching,  these  subservient  operations  are 
frequently  performed  by  the  Master,  or  his 
adult  assistants.  In  the  BeU-InstruetUm  sys- 
tem, a  point  is  made  of  including  them  in  the 
system  of  instruction,  and  causing  them  to  be 
learnt  and  performed  by  the  ikkolars,  fbr 
themselves.  Bnt  the  expense  produced  by 
spoilage,  during  the  teaching,  is  a  counter- 
consideration,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 
Here  inetruction  and  pecuniary  economy  are  at 
variance  ;  and  some  now  or  other  a  compro- 
mise will  be  to  be  made. 

(27.)  {Task  Description  principle.]  This  prin- 
ciple may  be  considered  as  a  particular  appli- 
cation and  exemplication  of  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. Those  given  under  that  former  head 
belong  to  the  class  of  manual,  tkis  to  that  of 
vocal  exercises.  By  the  practice  of  thus  pro- 
claiming, on  the  occasion  of  each  fresh  lesson, 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule,  a  description  of 
the  lesson  last  said,  and  of  the  lesson  about  to 
be  gc€,  one  or  both,  reference  being  had  to 
their  respective  places  in  the  book  from  which 
they  are  both  taken,  the  Scholar  learns  to  fix 
his  conceptions  of  the  objects  with  which  he  has 
to  do,  and  to  give  clearness  to  the  idecu  which 
he  abstracts  from  them. 

(28.)  [7Vi5«/ar  E:^ibition  principle.]  The 
all-comprehensive  object  is,  to  maximize  the 
quantity  of  useftil  instruction,  imbibed  in  this 
receptacle,  during  the  allotted  time.  Towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  several  exereises,  matketie  vadpro- 
bcUive  taken  together,  everything  is  endeavoured- 
to  be  done  which  can  be  done,  every  portion  ot 
time  to  be  occupied  which  can  be  occupied,  by 
the  performance  of  prescribed  exercises.  Re- 
main, however,  some  fragments  of  time,  for  the 
occupation  of  which  no  jDf'«Mri6ea  exereises  can 
serve.  These  are,  in  the  case  of  all  the  Scho- 
lare,  the  moments  intervening  between  the 
entrance  of  each  Scholar  and  the  commencement 
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of  the  proeegB  of  inBtroction,  and  the  momeBte 
interveniiig  in  like  manner  between  condudon 
and  departure ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  quickest 
oonoeptionB,  the  moments  inteirening  between 
the  time  actualltf  employed  in  the  getting  of 
each  lesson,  and  the  end  of  the  whole  length 
of  time  allotted  to  the  getting  of  it.  Of  the 
sum  of  all  these  moments  is  oonstituted  the 
quantity  of  free  time.  During  this  time,  the 
busineBs  is,  so  to  order  matters,  as  to  afford 
the  best  ckanoe  at  least,  that,  in  the  instance 
of  each  Scholar,  this  portion  of  free  Hme  shall 
•pontaneously  be  filled  up,  by  some  oeeupa^titm, 
that  shall  be  conducive  to  the  uniyersal  end. 
For  this  purpose  the  principle  prescribes  the 
following  rule — 

i2ii^.~WhateTer  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  exposed  to  the  yiew  of  the  Scholars, 
keep  it  oorered  with  the  maUer  of  inttructUm, 
in  some  shape  or  other :  yiz.  in  the  shape  of 
wHkU  didactic  diteourte  in  print,  or  graphical 
tmitottoM,  or,  in  some  instances,  the  thingt 
tkemeelvee.  At  the  very  earliest  stage,  hiogra- 
fhical  ekarU,  historical  eharta,  and  maps,  will, 
in  this  way,  be  coming  into  use.  Even  at  this 
stage,  tabular  views  of  the  fidde  of  some  of 
the  branches  of  leanung,  exhibiting  their  prin- 
cipal divisions — Botany  and  Zooloffy,  in  parti- 
eulai^— may, with  advantage, be  kept  in  view: 
provided  always,  that  every  occasion  be  taken 
for  illustrating  the  verbal  description  by  gro" 
phical  imitations. 

(29.)  IDistraction  preventing  prindple.] 
Neither  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  regulated 
Hme,  nor  in  respect  of  the  quantity  otfree  time, 
as  above,  will  this  design  of  uselhl  occupa- 
tion be  carried  into  effect,  any  &rther  than  all 
other  sensible  Msets,  such  as,  if  admitted, 
would  afford  to  the  moment  a  more  attractive, 
and  thence  a  distractitfe,  occupation,  stand  ex- 
cluded. For  this  purpose,  the  principle  affords 
the  following  Architectural  Rule : — By  height, 
or  otherwise,  so  order  the  windows,  that,  so 
hr  as  such  exclusion  can  be  made  consistent 
with  the  admission  of  a  sufficiency  Df  light,  no 
object,  exterior  to  the  building,  shall  be  visible 
in  any  paart  of  it  occupied  by  the  Scholars. 
To  this  rule,  attention  seems  to  have  been  not 
unfrequently  paid  in  the  construction  of  School- 
rooms. 

(30.)  Apposite  Qassijication  Principle.}  If 
the  class,  in  which  the  scholar  is  placed,  is  not 
high  enough  for  his  attainments,  his  advance- 
ment is  not  so  rapid  as  it  might  be ;  and  in 
this  shape,  in  tUs  instance,  pnfection  tula  of 
being  attained ;  if  too  hi^  for  Ms  attainments, 
the  case  is  much  worse.  Whatever  be  the  sub- 
sequent and  more  ctdvanced  train  of  instruc- 
tion, to  his  possession  of  which  this  or  that 
article  Of  antecedent  instruction,  which  he  has 
fidled  of  possessing  himself  of,  is  necessary,  all 
this  is  so  much  Uit  to  him ;  in  respect  if  all 
this,  he  is,  by  this  prematurity  of  advancement, 
condemned  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Of  the 
AgorsgateprogresSfVad  Comparative  profeieney, 
registnHon  princ^,  Nos.  08.)  and  (14.)  one 


good  effect  is,'a8  hath  been  seen,  the  flumiiliiQg, 
in  so  fiir  as  tiie  evidence  so  ailbrded  la  looked 
at  and  applied  to  the  purpose,  the  most  com- 
plete security  against  the  opposite,  but  widely 
unequal  mischiefe  just  described. 

In  an  ordinary  school,  the  number  of  tlie 
classes  being  generally /jwI,  and  the  boundary 
lines  between  dots  and  dass  also  fixed,  (being 
determuied  by  the  nature  of  the  exercises,) 
removal  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  dass  is  re- 
garded as  a  serious  disgrace:  thenoe  as  a  tre- 
mendous punishment ;  and  consequently  not 
employed,  but  under  the  notion  of  serioos  and 
obstinate  delinouency.  After  a  certain  length 
of  stay,  non-aavancement  is  considexed  nearly 
in  the  same  light :  fit  or  unfit,  having  learnt 
everything,  or  having  learnt  nothing,  sooner 
or  later,  every  scholar  is  accordingly  advanced. 
This  same  bad  effect — ^will  it  not  therefore 
have  place  under  the  new  system !  No  ;  be- 
cause, under  this  system,  the  hold  which  each 
scholar  has  upon  the  d<m,  which,  but  for  the 
removal,  he  belongs  to,  is,  from  first  to  last, 
understood  to  be  as  loose  as  the  hold,  which, 
under  the  operation  of  the  plaee-capinring 
principle,  No.  (10.)  he  has  upon  the  flace, 
which,  for  the  same  moment,  he  occupies  in 
the  class.  Moreover,  a  scholar  belongs  to  as 
many  classes,  at  the  same  time,  as  there  are 
different  branches  in  which  he  receives  tnetme- 
tion :  put  bcick  in  one,  he  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  advanced  in  another :  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  degradation^ — ntter  and  com- 
plete degradation, — is  not  produced  by  his 
being  put  back  in  any  number  of  those  bzincbefi, 
short  of  the  whole. 

(31.)  Short  Lesson  principle.]  The  longer 
the  lenon  is,  the  longer  must  be  the  time  al- 
lowed—- allowed  to  all — for  getting  it,  and  the 
less  strong  the  assurance  that  it  ^inll  be  gotten 
by  that  time.  As,  in  a  Jleet,  the  pace  of  the 
slowest  vessd,  so  in  a  class  the  pace  of  the  dullest 
icholar  is  necessarily  the  pace  of  the  whole.  If 
the  lesson  be  of  such  a  length  that,  upon  cal- 
culation, an  hour  is  in  that  vray  requisite  fi>r 
the  getting  it,  here  is  a  whole  hour,  which,  by 
any  number  of  the  scholars,  may  be  consumed 
in  idleness,  and  that  before  the  deficiency  is 
discovered.  If  the  length  be  no  more  than 
ten  minutes,  (and  this,  under  the  Bell  Instruc- 
tion system,  is  the  maximum,)  thus  much 
shorter  is  the  maximum  of  idleness  for  that 
time  :  not  that,  under  the  sense  of  the,  at  any 
rate,  so  nearly  approaching  moment  for  saying 
the  lesson— and  that  under  the  spur  of  the 
place-capturing  principle,  No.  HO.) — a  yoke 
mate,  in  the  character  either  of  stmlar  tutor,  or 
scholar  tutor's  pupil,  being  all  the  time  at  the 
scholar's  side^ — any  such  vduntcury  inaction 
ever  does  or  can  take  place.  But,  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  time  allotted  to  all  alikt, 
for  the  getting  of  a  lesson,  and  the  time  which, 
by  the  quickest  minds,  is  actually /bwid  need- 
fol  for  the  getting  it,  there  vrill  aways  (see 
Tabular  Ead^ibUion  principle,)  No.  (28.)  be  an 
iaterral  not  occupied  in  any  exerdss;  and. 
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upon  reflection,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mag- 
nitnde  of  the  fwn  of  these  unoeoupied  inter- 
foUy  will  natnnlly  be,  not  direcUv^  but  tn- 
'  wrgdv,  as  that  of  the  nwnUm'  of  the  Uitatu. 
I  The  Jkorter  the  lesson  is,  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  aeoertain,  and  thenee  to  retrench,  any  iuper- 
finHy  in  the  qnantity  of  the  timef  wldeh  may,  in 
the  jSrsC  inetanee,  have  been  aUotted  to  it. 

(32.)  ISimuUaneaus  Action  prineipU,']  For 
the  use  of  the  prcmite,  see  No.  (17.)  Daring 
the  performance  of  the  probatiw  exercise,  i.  e. 
daring  the  saying  of  the  lesson,  under  the 
operation  of  the  plaee-eaptnring  principle,  No. 
(10.)  the  HmtUtaneity  is  the  necessary  eSeei  of 
the  exercise :  while  some  one  is  employed  in 
saying  his  part  of  his  lesson,  all  the  rest  of  the 
class  are  employed  in  watching  kimftar  the 
purpoee  of  making  their  advantage  of  his 
transgression. 

(33.)  [  UninterruptedActi4>nprineipU.]  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  school-time,  the  scholars 
are,  all  of  them,  employed,  either  in  simply 
nuUketie,  in  simply  pribatite,  or  in  organic 
(L  e.  matketico-probative)  ezerdses— in  getting 
lessons,  saying  lessons,  or  in  drawing  or  imltii^ 
the  subjects  of  lessons.  In  passing  from  one 
such  ezeroise  to  another,  no  int^val  worth 
mentioning  need,  or  will  take  place  :  the  or- 
ganic exercise  will  be  performed,  and  the 
transition  from  one  exercise  to  another  efeeted, 
under  direction,  given  by  words  of  command, 
as  No.  (34.)  or  ttsibU  signals,  No.  (35.) 

(34.)  {Word  of  Command  principle,] 

(35.)  [  Visible  Signal  principle.]  The  appli- 
cation of  words  of  command  to  school  instruc- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  the  invention,  and 
that  a  highly  useful  one,  of  Mr  Lancaster. 
[ Bernard,  p.  1 71.]  As  saving  noise,  the  Ttsible 
sort  of  signal,  in  so  far  as  applicable,  is  mani- 
festly preferable.  It  is  only,  however,  by 
audible,  and  not  by  visible  signs  that,  in  such 
a  situation, />er<;«p<ioji  and  attention  can  always 
be  made  sure  of. 

(36.)  [Needless  Repetition  prdhibUing  prin- 
ciple.] Being  obstructive  of  despatch,  the 
imperfection  thus  designated,  belongs  to  this 
place.  In  the  character  of  a  memento,  the 
principle  may  serve  as  an  antagonist  to,  and 
cheek  upon,  the  reeapitulaltion  principle.  No. 
(21.) 

(37.)  [Memoriter  Metre  principle.]  In 
affording  assistance  to  the  memory,  the  use  of 
flwCrvy — ^whether  (according  to  the  nature  of 
tiie  language)  with  or  without  rhyme, — is 
pointed  out  by  theory,  and  amply  confinned 
by  experience.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  this  assistance  should  be  refVised  to  any 
branch  of  learning.  The  cause  why  as  yet  it 
has  been  confined  to  language-learning,  and 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  dead 
languages,  is, — that,  on  the  revival  of  litera- 
ture, instruction  being  nearly  confined  to  those, 
at  that  time,  most  instructive  languages,  the 
rogenious  men,  who,  for  the  use  of  non-adult 
and  non-sdf-directing  minds,  afforded  tlieir 
assistaace  to  langnage-learning,  were  not  in  a 


40.) 

41.) 

42.) 

princip 


situation  to  eany  it  any  farther.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  persuasion,  by  which  the  present 
plan  has  been  governed,  there  exists  not  that 
branch  of  ns^  intellectual  learning,  which 
may  not,  with  fbU  as  good  effect  as  tangnage- 
learning,  be  administered  to  the  juvenile 
mind,  long  before  its  arrival  at  the  sdf-dirsct- 
ing  state. 

(38.)  [Employment  w^rying  prineivle.]  In 
proportion  as  exercises  are  varied,  eacn  affords 
relief,  and  operates  as  a  sort  of  recreation  or 
play,  with  relation  to  every  other.  In  the 
Bell  Instruction  System,  confined  as  in  its  ap- 
plication to  ^art  atfd  science  it  has  hitherto 
been,  within  such  narrow  limits,  the  indication 
of  the  advantage  attached  to  such  a  diversi- 
fication, might  require  to  be  held  up  to  view 
in  the  way  of  Memento.  Under  any  such  ex- 
tension as  the  one  here  proposed,  it  will  take 
place  of  course. 
(39.)  [Distinct  Intonation  principle.] 
[Syllabic  Lection  principle.] 
[  Unreiterated  Spelling  principle.] 
[Stammering — Repetition  prohibiting 
e.]  The  names  here  ventured  to  be  as- 
to  these  several  principles,  vrill,it  is 
hoped,  contribute  something,  if  not  to  the  con- 
ception, to  the  remembrance  at  least  of  their 
import.  For  more  particular  explanation, 
room  cannot  be  afforded  here.  By  Dr  BelVs 
works,  not  to  mention  those  of  his  followers, 
no  demand  for  it  has  been  left.  By  bcUbutietU 
is  meant  a  spedes  of  stammering.  Every  such 
disorderly  repetition,  being  considered  as  a 
transgression,  is,  of  course,  funiAed  as  such^ 
and  thus  presently  eorreetea,  under  the  spur 
of  the  place-capturing  mrinciple.  No.  (10.) 

(43.)  [Psammograpiic.]  From  two  Greek 
words,  one  of  which  signifies  sand,  the  other 
writing  or  belonging  to  writing.  The  advan- 
tage attached  to  the  use  of  sand  consists,  not 
merely  in  its  cheapness,  but  also  in  ihef(tcility 
with  which  characters  may  be  traced  in  it,  at 
an  age  too  early  for  the  use  either  of  pen  or 
pencil ;  add  the  superior  magnitude  which  may 
conveniently  be  given  to  the  characters,  and 
the  alacrity  produced  by  the  comparative/rvtf- 
dom  which  it  affords  to  the  feeble  and  as  yet 
untaught  hand.    (See  Bernard,  p.  170.) 

The  principles,  if  such  they  may  be  called, 
belonging  to  this  A\yvs\on.,I>rBeU  distinguishes 
from  the  rest  by  the  less  imposing  name  of 
Practices.  Inferior  to  aU  the  other  principles^ 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  extent,  viz.  as  desig- 
native  of  the  number  of  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  they  are  applicable,  they  are,  in 
relation  io  some  of  those  principles,  superior^ 
iu  a  still  more  important  sense  of  that  same 
word,  viz.  as  desiguative  of  the  number  of  the 
persons,  to  whom  the  benefit  of  that  instruction 
is  capable  of  being  imparted.  The  use  of  the 
word  principle  is,  to  serve  as  a  common  appel- 
lative, and  tnence  as  a  common  bond  of  connex' 
ion,  for  every  efficient  cause,  by  the  operation 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  common  end, — ^e  oommunieatUm 
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ofutefiit  intdlectwd  ifutrwtvony — ^may  be  pro- 
moted. With  the  word  extreite  it  is  here 
connected,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  character  of 
a  principle^  the  intention  to  employ,  or  bring 
to  yiew  as  capable  of  being  with  advantage 
employed,  as  a  meant  to  that  common  end, 
this  or  that  species  ottxeroxM :  so  many  species 
of  exercise,  so  many  prineipUiy  oyer  and  above 
those  which  have  no  such  immediate  applica- 
tion to  eMmset.  As  to  the  op«ra^iif,to  which, 
as  above,  the  common  name  of  praetUee  has 
been  attached  byDr£«/Z,they  seem  to  consist  of 
certain  improved  modee  of  performing  the  sorts 
of  exercieet,  by  the  performance  of  which,  the 
arts  of  pronuw^ationi  reading^  and  writing  are 
acquired.  If  this  be  so,  as  many  of  these 
modes  as  are  distinguishable  from  each  other, 


so  many  correspondent  articles  may,  in  this 
way,  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  principles 
— inUUectual-inetruction  serving  prinoiplee. 

In  relation  to  several />afttc«Zar  branches  of 
art  and  soience,  several  such  principUs,  (chiefly 
consisting  in  the  suggestion  of  as  many  exer- 
ciaee,)  besides  tiiose  of  which  intimation  is 
given  in  the  course  of  this  Table,  have,  at 
different  times,  presented  themselves  to  the 
author  ;  and  among  them  some,  the  expected 
utility  of  which  has  received  confirmation  from 
private  trials.  But  the  time  (it  seemed)  was 
not  yet  arrived,  in  which  they  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  added  to,  and,  as  it  were,  put  upon 
a  level  with,  the  contents  of  a  whole  eytUm  of 
principles,  the  utility  of  which  has  received 
such  ample  coiifirmation  from  experience. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

Chrestomathic  PropoecU :  being  a  proposal  for  erecting  by  Snbeeription,  and  carrying  on  by  the 
name  of  the  Chrettomathie  School,  a  Day-School  for  the  extension  of  the  new  system  to  the  higher 
branches  of  Instruction  and  ranks  in  life. 


I.  Occasion  of  this  Address,    ' 

Thb  matchless  excellence,  as  well  as  novelty, 
of  the  New  Instruction  System,  is  a  matter  too 
universally  recognised,  to  need  mention  in  any 
other  way  than  that  of  simple  allusion.  Of 
its  applicability  to  the  higher,  not  to  say  the 
highest,  branches  of  intellectual  instruction, 
the  fullest  persuasion  is,  over  and  over  again, 
expressed  in  the  works  of  its  illustrious  inven- 
tor, whose  anticipations  have,  in  every  point, 
received  such  ample  and  undisputed  confirma- 
tion from  experience. 

In  common  with  so  many  others,  the  pro- 
posed conductors,  or  superintendents,  under- 
mentioned, had  for  a  long  time  been  entertain- 
ing the  wish,  not  unaccompanied  with  the 
expectation,  of  seeing,  in  some  mode  or  other, 
and  by  some  means  or  other,  so  desirable  an 
extension  carried  into  effect  ;  meaning,  of 
course,  on  the  ordinary  terms,  and  by  profes- 
sional hands  ;  and  that  too,  in  respect  of  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  instruction,  upon  such  a 
scale  as  would  be  suited  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  noTum  organum,  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  human  industry,  and  the  amplitude  of 
the  prospect  opened  by  it  to  the  public  view. 

Upon  a  more  attentive  consideration  it  ap- 
peared, however,  to  several  of  them,  that,  for 
tk  first  experiment  of  this  kind,  more  requisites 
were  necessary,  than  could  naturally  be  looked 
for  in  any  single  hand,  or  even  in  any  number 
of  hands  uniting  together  upon  any  such  ordin- 
ary ground  ;  and  of  this  conception  the  result 
has  been  an  Association  entered  into  by  them 
Ut  this  purpose. 


II.  Proposed  Conduetorsy-'Who. 

Not  to  speak  of  probity  and  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility— qualities,  of  which,  though  both 
are  so  indisputably  requisite,  yet  neither  can, 
inrsuch  a  case  as  the  present,  be  spoken  of  as 
appropriate;  a  commanding  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  field  of  thatinteUectual  instruction, 
the  communication  of  which  is  the  object  of 
this  design ;  a  detailed  acquaintance  with  the 
several  distinguishable  component  elements  and 
sources  of  public  welfare  (the  great  and  uni- 
versal end  to  which  all  art,  all  science,  all  lan^ 
guage,  is,  or  ought  to  be  directed ;)  husbandry^ 
manufactures,  trades,  money,  and  in  particular 
with  the  practical  details  of  trade  as  carried 
on  in  that  vast  metropolis,  from  which  almost 
exclusively  the  destined  partakers  of  the  pro- 
posed benefit  can,  for  some  time,  be  expected : 
aU  these  various  endowments  will  at  first  view 
present  themselves,  if  not  as  being  in  erery 
instance  indispensably  necessary,  at  any  rate 
as  being  eminently  desirable.  All  these  en- 
dowments, in  common  with  the  whole  public 
in  the  most  essential  instances,  and  with  an 
ample  portion  of  it  in  every  other  instance,  the 
Members  of  the  Association,  the  proposed  Con- 
ductors, had  the  satisfriction  of  seeing  united 
in  their  whole  body ;  a  satisfaction  which,  upon 
inquiry,  or  without  need  of  inquiry,  an  ample 
share  will  be  received  by  every  individual, 
who,  either-in  the  character  of  proposed  patron 
of  the  institution,  or  parent,  or  guardian  of  a 
child  to  which  the  benefit  of  it  is  proposed, 
feels  any  interest  in  the  design. 

The  person  by  whom,  without  the  commnni- 
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cated  desire  of  any  one  of  tiwm,  and  withoat 
the  prhritj  of  any  more  than  one,  this  paper 
has  been  drawn  up  and  aent  to  the  press,  has 
Bot,  nor  can  have,  the  honour  of  being  of  the 
nnmber :  he  may,  tkenforey  with  the  less  difll- 
coltj  and  reserre,  speak  of  the  title,  wMch  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  this  pnipose  they  will, 
erexy  one  of  them,  be  found  to  possess,  to  the 
requisite  pnblio  confidence. 

III.  Primary  requitke,  a  SCHOOL-HO USE: 
propoBed  to  be  buUt  by  SuUcription. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  first  requisite, 
en  which  ererything  depends,  and  in  the  non- 
existence of  which  the  chief  cause  of  retarda- 
tion may  be  found,  is  a  8chool-k(nue,  an  appro- 
priate School-house,  and  Aai,  in  its  dimensions, 
of  an  amplitude  suited  to  that  magnitude  of 
scale  on  which,  not  only  in  respect  to  eheafmeu 
and  exteiUj  but  in  respect  of  efieiatey,  the  New 
JsMCmcCtofi  System  so  essentii^y  depends. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  requisite,  a  pecu- 
niary adtanee,  and  that  to  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  was  obviously  necessary ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  proposed  Conductors  all  presently 
agreed  to  become  contributors,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  should  be  suited  to  their  respectire 
circumstances  and  convenience  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  expense  :  an  agree- 
ment which  was  the  more  readily  entered  into, 
by  reason  of  the  assurance  they  all  saw  reason 
to  entertain,  that  whatever  should  be  there 
bestowed  would  be  no  more  than  an  adtanee, 
of  which  the  reimbursement  (which  was  all 
that  by  any  of  them  has  ever  been  looked  for, 
or  will  be  accepted,)  might  not  unreasonably 
be  depended  upon,  on  condition  of  a  few  years 
patience. 

It  is  for  the  completion  of  the  sum  requisite 
for  this  purpose  that  the  present  propoeal  is 
put  into  circulation. 

IV.  Proposed  Field  and  Plan  of  Initruetion. 

This  proposal  has  for  its  accompaniment  a 
collection  of  papers,  drawn  up  by  a  fHend  to 
the  proposed  Institution,  who,  though  declining 
to  take  any  part  in  the  management,  has  in 
tins  manner,  as  well  as  by  his  contributions, 
manifested  his  desire,  to  see  it  carried  into 
eSect. 

These  papers  have  for  their  general  titUy 
Ckretiomathid ;  and  for  their  design,  the  giving 
a  view  of  the  field  and  means  of  Instruction, 
proposed  for  the  proposed  Chrestomathic  Day- 
SchooL 

Partly  for  the  sake  of  compression,  partly 
for  the  accommodation  of  any  persons  who  may 
be  disposed  to  look  into  it  with  attention,  the 
main  body  of  this  Sketch  is  comprised  in  two 
Synoptic  Tables,  digested  into  the  form  of  Text 
and  Notes, 

In  Table  I.  the  matter  is  arranged  under  the 
following  general  heads :  viz.  ADVANTA6BS,frdm 
Learning  as  such,  as  well  as  from  Learning  in 
the  particular  shapes  here  in  question ;  Stages 
of  InsTRUcnoif ;  Grounds  of  Paioritt,  in  re- 


lation to  the  branches  herein  included  ;  and 
Grounds  of  Omission  in  relation  to  Branches 
not  included. 

In  Table  II.,  under  the  two  following :  viz. 

I.  pRiNaPLES  constitutive  of  the  New  In- 
struction System,  considered  as  applicable  to 
the  several  ulterior  Branchesofu^rt  andSeienoe- 
Leaming  {Language-learning  included.) 

I I.  ExRRCiSBS,  by  the  performance  of  which, 
such  learning  is  obtained  or  obtainable.  In 
the  instance  of  these  principles,  by  means  of 
the  simtUtaneousness  of  the  view,  which,  as 
above,  is  given  of  them,  the  connexions  and 
dependeneies  of  the  several  parts  of  the  admir- 
able whole,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  more  rea- 
dily observed,  and  correctly  and  completely 
comprehended. 

On  these  considerations,  in  the  instance  of 
this  last  mentioned  Table,  (this  happening  to 
be  the  first  of  the  two  that  was  completed,) 
the  whole  matter.  Notes  as  well  as  Text,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  brought  together,  and 
compressed  into  one  side  of  a  single  sheet ; 
and  in  this  form  copies,  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber, have  been  printed  off.  Observations,  how- 
ever, having  been  made,  that,  while  by  the  un- 
avoidable closeness,  added  to  the  smallnessyof 
the  type,  it  could  not  but  have  been  rendered 
afflictive  to  many  an  eye,  it  was  by  its  still 
unavoidable  bulk  rendered  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  unwieldy  and  formidable,  another  im- 
pression has  since  been  printed  ofi",  in  which 
the  Text  alone  is  in  the  ToMor-form,  the 
accompanying  Notes  being  in  the  ordinary 
jBooJk-form  ;  and  in  this  manner  alone — ^viz.^ 
Text  in  the  Tabular,  Notes  in  the  ^oot-form— 
has  Table  I.  been  printed. 

To  the  principal  matter  as  contained  in 
these  two  Tables,  other  papers  are  added  in 
the  form  of  an  Appendix,  The  contents  have 
for  their  object,  partly  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  promises  of  ulterior  success  which  are 
already  known  to  have  been  fhmished  by  ex- 
perience,— partly  a  view  of  some  ideas,  which 
to  the  hope  of  utility,  are  supposed  to  add 
in  some  degree  the  character  of  novelty,  and 
which,  such  as  they  are,  the  present  design 
has  been  the  means  of  calling  forth. 

V.  SUe  for  School  House  secured, 

A  requisite,  the  procurement  of  which  might 
naturally  have  presented  still  greater  diffi- 
culty, than  any  that  is  expected  to  attach  up- 
on the  raising  of  the  comparatively  moderate 
sum  necessary  for  the  expense,  was  a  spot  of 
ground,  sufficiently  adapted,  in  respect  of  situa- 
turn  as  well  as  extent,  to  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  a  site  for  the  erection.  But  this  difficulty 
they  have  the  satis&ction  of  declaring  to  be 
already  removed. 

VI.  Females  proposed  to  be  receited,—Why% 

Their  wish  being  as  above,  to  give  to  so 
great  a  benefit,  and  that  in  every  direction,  the 
utmost  extension  in  their  power,  the  female 
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sex  oonld  not  &il  of  being  oompnhended  in 
their  views. 

In  the  whole  of  the  propoeed  field  of  instrnc- 
tion,  M  marked  out  in  the  sboTe-mentioned 
paper,  scarcely  will  there  be  found  a  spot, 
which  in  itself,  custom  apart,  will  not  be,  in 
respect  of  the  information  presented  by  it, 
alike  useftil  to  both  sexes :  some  parts  (and 
more  especially  those  which  concern  Domettio 
Eeonomiff  and  the  care  of  health,  as  applied 
to  the  more  delicate  sex,  and  to  both  sexes,  at 
the  time  of  life  during  which  they  are  almost 
exdusiyely  subject  to  its  care,)  will  eren  be 
found  more  useful  to  females  than  to  males. 
By  an  experienced  as  well  as  eminently  intel- 
ligent disciple  of  Dr  BelPs,*  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  ^  well-known  fact,  that  girU  are  more 
docile  itnd  attetUiw  than  boys;"  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, in  that  part  of  their  school-time, 
which  remains  after  subtraction  of  that  which 
is  applied  to  oocupatious  appropriated  to  their 
sex,  the  degree  of  proficiency  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  have  attained,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which,  in  the  whole  of  that  same 
school-time,  has,  within  that  same  period,  been 
attained  by  the  boys. 

In  the  case  of  the  middling  classes,  to  what- 
soever other  branches  of  instruction  the  labour 
of  female  children  be  applied,  needle-vork  will 
certainly  not  be  regarded  as  one  that  can  be 
omitted  ;  and  though,  for  the  practice  of  this 
art,  there  would  remain  several  hours  of  the 
four-and-twenty,  yet  what  may  naturally  be 
expected  is,  a  general  wish  to  see  some  portion 
of  the  tchool-Hme  allotted  to  such  works. 

J)ancing,Mu8ie. — By  these  fascinating  words 
are  presented  two  accomplishments,  the  pos- 
session of  which  will,  by  all  that  belong  to  the 
higher  classes,  be  regarded  as  indispensable  ; 
and,  by  many  of  those  that  belong  to  the  mid- 
dling, as  being,  if  not  indispensable,  at  the 
least  desirable.  For  neither  of  these,  it  is 
evident,  can  any  place  be  found  in  the  propos- 
ed school.  For  uniting  its  benefits  with  those 
accomplishments,  there  remain  therefore  but 
two  expedients  ;  viz.  the  deferring  of  the  ac- 
complishments, either  to  a  later  hour,  or  a 
later  age, 

YII.  Nwaber  proposed  to  be  built  for. 

Under  the  National  Institution,  the  number 
built  for  in  the  Westminster  Free  School  is 
observed  to  be  1000 ;  viz.  for  males  600,  for 
females  400.  The  same  total,  viz.  a  thousand, 
is,  in  case  of  a  sufficiency  of  funds,  the  number 
here  proposed  to  build  for  ;  in  case  of  a  defi- 
ciency, the  number  built  for  must  of  course  be 
proportionably  reduced. 

As  to  expense,  £5000,  they  observe  to  be 
stated  as  the  expense  of  that  building  ;  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  lodging,  for  Master  and  for 
Mista«68  included.    That  same  sum,  it  is  pre- 


♦  Villsge  School  Improved,  by  J.  Poole,  HA., 
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sumed,  may  be  made  to  serve  etinally  well  for 
the  here  proposed  school-house. 

Accordmg  to  the  indications  afforded  by 
experience,  the  above  number  of  dOO  is  under- 
stood to  be  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
number  that,  in  one  and  the  same  school-roomt^ 
can  be  taught  under  the  constant  inspeetioii  of 
one  and  the  same  Master.  But,  on  the  plan 
on  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  buUd,  it  will 
be  evident,  that,  whatsoever  be  the  dimemriona 
of  the  apartment,  in  which  that  number  can 
be  sufficiently  inspected  by  ono  person,  several 
such  apartments,  containing,  each  of  them,  as 
mudi  room  as  in  that  case,  will  in  thit  caae  be 
inspectable  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
that  in  a  manner  still  more  perfect  than  in  tiiai 
other  ctae. 

Moreover,  in  this  same  place,  though  no  pari 
of  the  room  allotted  to  females,  wiU,  nnless  at 
some  special  time,  or  by  special  recorded  order, 
and  for  special  reason,  be  open  to  the  view  of 
any  person  stationed  in  the  part  allotted  to 
males';  yet,  by  means  of  a  slight  alteration, 
any  redundancy  in  the  quantity  of  room  allot- 
ted to  either  sex  maybe  applied  to  the  supply 
of  any  deficiency  which,  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  beyond  the  calculated  demand,  may 
be  found  to  have  place  in  the  quantity  origi- 
nally provided  for  the  other. 

Considering  that,  in  the  case  of  the  West- 
minster Free  School,  a  thousand  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  National  Society,  as  large  a 
number  as  it  was  advisable  to  build  for ;  and 
tAt«,  although  the  class  of  scholars  in  view 
composed  so  much  larger  a  portion  of  the  jn- 
venile  population  than  that  from  which  any 
scholars  could  be  looked  for  to  the  propoeed 
Day-School,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  liable 
to  be  drawn,  is,  that,  in  and  for  the  here  pro- 
posed School,  no  number  so  large,  or  nearly  so 
large  as  the  above,  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

But,  in  the  case  of  that  Free  School,  free  as 
it  was  and  is,  limits  were  set  to  the  probable 
number  of  scholars,  by  several  circumstances, 
none  of  which  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
found  to  have  place.  On  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rents, insensibility  to  the  advantages  of  intel- 
lectual instruction,  inattention  to  the  fhturs 
and  lasting  welfare  of  their  children,  inability 
to  spare  the  time  necessary  to  the  conducting 
of  the  children,  for  the  first  part  of  the  time, 
to  and  f^m  the  school,  especially  in  th^  case 
of  those  whose  abodes  are  in  a  considerable 
degree  distant  f^m  it. 

In  the  present  instance,  to  obviate,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  latter  difficulty,  an  expedient, 
which  the  proposed  Conductors  have  in  view, 
is  to  comprise  in  one  sitting  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  school  time  ;  and  by  that  means  reduce 
to  its  tfitntiKicm  the  time  and  attendance,  con- 
sumed in  the  passage  between  school  and  home. 
In  the  Westminster  Free  School,  the  total 
quantity  of  school  time, — ^in  the  season  of 
longest  light,m  hours,  in  theseaeon  of  shortsst, 
light, /m, — ^is  divided  into  two  portions,  with 
an  interval  of  one  hour  between  the  two.   In 
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ptivmte  Mhools,  howerer,  inaUnoes  an  not 
wutting,  in  which,  withont  any  interval,  the 
diildren  are  kept  under  instmction  for  lo  long 
a  time  aa  six  hours.  To  00  great  a  length,  the 
propoeed  Conductors  are  somewhat  afiraid  to 
stretch  it ;  bnt  to  such  a  length  as^  hours 
they  expect  not  to  find  any  conclusive  objeo- 
tion. 

One  circumstance  they  look  to,  as  a  source, 
though  not  of  immediaU,  yet  in  case  of  success, 
of  6t€fUualy  increase  to  the  population  of  the 
proposed  school.  Against  any  such  undertak- 
ing as  that  of  a  Boarding  Sehoolf  to  be  carried 
on,  or  commenced,  under  their  own  manage- 
ment or  eren  superintendence,  their  determi- 
nation  is  decided.  But,  in  case  of  success,  a 
result,  which  they  cannot  regard  as  by  any 
means  an  improbable  one,  is,  that  parents, 
situated  at  too  great  a  distance  to  admit  of 
their  sending  their  children  from  their  own 
residences,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
benefit  of  the  instruction  there,  and  there  only, 
to  be  obtained,  find  for  their  children,  in  the 
residence  of  some  relative  or  other  particular 
friend,  or  even  of  some  person  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  afibrd  the  accommodation  on  the  or- 
dinary commercial  terms,  a  residence  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  School-House  to  admit  of 
their  receiving  the  instmction  which  it  sITords. 
On  this  plan  it  is,  that,  to  the  great  public 
schools,  scholars  are  sent  fri>m  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  three  kingdoms :  and,  should  it 
app|ear  that,  in  the  proposed  new  school,  use- 
ful instmction  in  much  greater  variety,  as  well 
as  quantity,  is  to  be  had,  than  in  any  of  those 
old  established  ones,  and  that  too  in  much  less 
time,  and  by  etery  scholar  without  exception, 
instead  of  by  no  more  than  a  portion  more  or 
less  considerable  of  the  whole  number,  they  see 
not  why,  in  the  present  instance,  an  equal,  if 
not  superior  afflux,  may  not  sooner  or  later  be 
expected. 

A  circle  of  about  two  miles  radius,  having 
the  site  of  the  school  for  its  centre,  is  the 
space,  fix>m  the  whole  of  which,  on  condition 
of  keeping  the  length  of  school-time  undivided, 
they  regard  themselves  as  entitled  to  look  for 
scholars ;  and  Uiat  without  any  change  made 
for  this  purpose  in  their  place  of  residence. 

YIII.  Jffet,  looked  for,  at  Entrance  and 
Departure, 

Fourteen  is  the  age  at  or  before  which  they 
hope  to  see  their  intended  course  completed, 
by  the  scholars  in  general,  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  this  too,  upon  the  supposition  that  teven, 
and  no  earUer,  is  the  earliest  age  at  which 
children  will  be  sent  to  take  the  Wefit  of  it ; 
fourteen,  that  being  the  age  at  which  it  is 
common  for  amprenlieeehipB  to  commence ;  for, 
though  no  8n(m  views  are  entertained,  as  that 
of  confining  the  benefit  to  such  children  as 
their  parents  may  haye  destined  to  apprentice- 
ships, yet  it  would  be  altogether  repugnant 
to  their  vrishes,  if  any  child  so  destined  should, 
on  any  aooount,  find  himself  excluded  tmrn  it. 


The  sewii  feare,  reckoning  from  wmMn  to 
fomrieen,  is  the  length  of  time,  within  which, 
as  above,  they  expect  to  see  the  aggregate 
course  completed  ;  and,  as  a  ground  for  that 
expectation,  one  c^  their  endeavours  has  been 
to  collect  from  the  various  education  and  in- 
tellectuiJ-instraction  establishments,  in  which 
ihstmetion  on  any  of  the  proposed  subjects  of 
the  proposed  scheme  of  instruction  is  adminis- 
tered, PubUc  Schools,  Universities,  Hospitals, 
Public  Institution-rooms,  and  Private  Lecture- 
rooms  not  excluded — an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  Aoun  actually  occupied  in  each  ;  and 
this,  to  the  end  that  the  sum  of  the  times  so 
expended  in  all  of  them  together,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  sum  of  the  times  capable  of 
being  allotted  to  the  same  subjects,  in  the  pro- 
posed school ;  and  though,  of  the  information 
desired  on  tUs  ground,  the  whole  has  not  aa 
yet  been  obtained,  yet  enough  hat  been  ob- 
tained to  enable  them,  and  vnth  the  requisite 
degree  of  confidence,  considering  the  experi- 
enced force  of  the  new  instrument  with  which 
they  will  have  to  work,  to  speak  of  the  above 
proposed  length  of  time,  as  being  ftilly  suffi- 
cient, viz.  for  the  aggregate  of  all  the  courses, 
according  to  the  plan  exhibited  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch ;  matters  being,  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  may  be,  so  arranged,  that,  at 
several  different  stages,  the  scholar  may  take 
his  departure,  without  leaving  bis  instruction 
imperfect,  in  relation  to  any  subject,  in  which 
he  has  begun  to  receive  it. 

When  MM»  veart  was  thus  looked  to  as  the 
probable  duration  of  the  aggregate  course,  the 
occupation  had,  however,  for  its  basis  the  sup- 
position that,  at  thai  age,  in  the  situations  in 
life  in  question,  scholars  might  in  general  be 
found  sdready  in  a  sufficient  degree  instracted 
in  those  branches  to  which,  in  the  free  schools 
at  present  estsblished,  the  New  Instruction  sys- 
tem is  applied.  But,  consistently  vnth  that 
principle  of  universal  comprehension,  which 
they  could  not  but  adopt,  no  child  whose 
parents,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  for  it  a 
share  in  the  benefit,  were  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  it  at  the  necessary  price,  could,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  undertaking,  be  excluded. 

By  this  consideration  it  is,  that  they  have 
been  led  to  the  persuasion  which  they  enter- 
tain, of  the  necessity  of  comprising  in  their 
plan  those  arts  of  primary  necessity  and  con- 
tinual and  universal  application,  (viz.  reading 
and  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,)  which 
are  comprehended  in  the  New  Inttruetion  sys- 
tem, in  so  &r  as  already  brought  into  practice. 
To  this  determination,  an  ample  confirmation 
has  been  observed  to  be  afforded  by  the  obser^ 
vation  made  and  repeatedly  brought  to  view 
by  Dr  Bell  himself  (and  which  is  no  more  than 
upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  case, 
might  ft^m  the  first  have  been  previously  ex- 
pected,) viz.,  that  in  any  of  those  arte,  an 
imperfect  degree  of  proficiency,  obtained  by 
instruction,  administered  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
operates  rather  as  an  obstacle,  than  as  a  help 
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to,  an  uteftil  foundation,  for  instruction  admin- 
istered in  this,  incomparably  more  advantage- 
ous mode :  learning^  in  the  improved  mode, 
having  to  an  ondefinable  degree,  for  its  neces- 
sary preliminary,  the  unl^ming  what  has  been 
learnt  in  the  other  ordinary,  and  ordinarily 
imperfect,  mode. 

Of  one  rule  the  necessity  is,  by  the  bare 
mention  of  it,  rendered  indisputable,  and  that 
is,  not  to  admit  or  continue  to  receive  any 
child  who,  whether  on  account  of  immaturity 
of  age,  or  on  any  ether,  is  so  circumstanced  as 
to  require,  in  the  school-room,  more  care  and 
attendance  than  the  quantity  of  each,  which  is 
at  the  command  of  the  Establishment,  can 
supply.  As  OB  so  many  other  occasions,  so  on 
this,  a  rule  which,  while  it  thus  bears  on  the 
face  of  it  its  own  reason,  and  thereby  its  own 
explanation,  is  applicable  with  equal  propriety 
to  every  individual  case  included  in  it,  they 
cannot  but  regard  as  preferable  to  any  rule,  in 
which,  by  means  of  fixt  and  inflexible  quanti- 
ties, invariable  provision  is,  in  the  Proertuie$ 
style,  made  for  indefinitely  varied  exigencies. 

In  the  Barrington  School  at  Dwrhamy  at  an 
age  as  early  as  three  years,  the  New  ln$truc- 
turn  Syttem,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  instructive 
and  interesting  account  for  which  the  public 
is  indebted  to  8ir  Thomas  Bernard,  has  been 
found  applicable  with  advantage  ;*  and  if,  at 
an  age  still  earlier,  any  child  should  be  of- 
fered to  the  reading  and  writing  form  of  the 
Chrestomathic  School,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  rejected,  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  an  exclusion  put  upon  it  by  the 
irrational  rule  just  mentioned. 

IX.  This  hut  an  Experiments-expected  Sources 
of  Continuance  and  Extension, 

The  proposed  undertaking  being  bat  an 
experiment,  the  period  which  the  proposed 
Conductors  look  to,  as  that  of  the  completion 
of  the  experiment,  is  the  time  at  which  the 
whole  of  the  proposed  field  of  instruction,  as 
marked  out  in  the  Chrestomathia,  shall  have 
been  travelled  over,  by  the  whole  number  of 
such  of  the  scholars,  as  have  gone  through  the 
aggregate  course.  At  that  time,  if  not  earlier, 
the  expectation  of  the  proposed  Conductors  is, 
that  such  of  them  as  are  then  alive,  will  have 
the  satisfibction  of  beholding  a  number  of  fit 
persons  willing,  and  in  eveiy  respect  well 
qualified,  each  of  them  by  himself,  to  ti^e  the 
whole  of  the  business  out  of  their  hands. 
Well  may  it  be — and  this  was  the  very  consi- 
deration by  which  the  association  was  pro- 
duced— ^well  may  it  be,  that,  at  present,  any 
such  undertaking  is  too  great,  considerably  too 
great,  for  any  single  individual.  Accordingly, 
the  engaging  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  as 
well  as  variety,  a  set  of  Masters,  for  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  instruction  in  the  several 
branches,  is  among  the  measures,  the  necessity 
of  which  is  in  fhll  view. 

^*  The  Barrington  School,  London,  1813,  p.  99. 


But,  at  the  period  here  in  question,  scholars, 
by  dozens  and  by  scores,  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  leami,  in  the  Qirea- 
tomathio  School,  all  the  things  whatsoever 
that  will  have  there  been  tai^^  Viewio; 
the  matter  at  large,  whatsoever  it  be,  thai  a 
large  number  of  persons  have  themselves  learnt^ 
supposing  it  well  learnt,  some  proportion  or 
other  of  the  number  will,  by  that  same  time, 
be  not  altogether  unqualified  to  teach.  But, 
at  the  period  in  question,  under  the  New  In* 
struction  System,  the  scholars — ^no  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  them — ^not  only  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  qualified  to  teach 
what  they  have  learnt ;  but,  during  a  length 
of  time,  more  or  less  considerable,  antecedent 
to  that  of  their  departure  from  the  school,  will 
€tctuaUy  have  been  employed  in  this  same  all- 
comprehensive  work.  At  this  time,  if,  in  point 
of  legal  maturity  of  age,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
points,  any  one  of  them  should  be  found  com- 
petent to  such  an  undertaking,  so  much  the 
better.  But  even  if,  in  respect  of  those  requi- 
sites, the  school  should  not  happen  to  afford 
any  individual  who  was,  at  that  time,  compe- 
tent ;  yet,  if  bo  it  were,  that  in  point  of  intel- 
lectual maturity,  as  well  as  appropriate  pro- 
ficiency,  any  one  silch  scholar  should  be  found 
sufficient,  the  temporary  legal  deficiency  might, 
as  under  the  care  of  the  already  established 
Societies,  find  an  adequate  supply  in  the  assist- 
ance of  some  trust-worthy  friend. 

X.  Terms  of  ContrihuiAony  ^e. 

For  the  erection,  fitting  up,  and  furnishing 
of  the  School-house,  with  the  necessary  out- 
buildings and  other  out-works,  the  following 
are  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the 
contributions  of  well-wishers  are  solicited : — 

1.  Contributions  to  be  in  shares  of  £10  each. 

2.  By  any  person  any  number  of  such  shares 
may  be  subscribed  for:  several  such  shares 
are  subscribed  for  by  each  of  the  above  pro- 
posed Conductors. 

3.  For  every  such  share,  interest,  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  shall  eventually  be  allowed,  as 
per  Article  13. 

4.  Of  the  money,  received  as  per  Article  7, 
after  defraying  charges,  as  per  Article  7,  to- 
gether with  House  expenses,  and  pax  to 
Master,  Mistress,  and  paid  Teachers,  the  whole 
surplus,  except  such  as  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  in  hand  for  the  contingencies 
of  the  year,  shall,  in  the  first  month  of  every 
year,  be  invested  in  Government  Securities,  to 
serve  as  a  sinking  tand  for  the  reimbursing  to 
Subscribers,  in  equal  proportions,  the  money 
respectively  advanced  by  them :  such  reim- 
bursements to  be  made,  each  time,  by  instal- 
ments of  10  per  cent.,  so  soon  as  the  aggregate 
of  the  money  so  applicable  shall  have  risen  to 
that  amount. 

5.  Any  sum,  of  less  amount  than  a  share, 
will,  if  off'ered,  be  thankfiilly  received :  but, 
whether  by  itself,  or  added  to  the  amount  of 
a  whole  share,  on  no  such  additional  sum  will 
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it  be  understood  to  be  expected,  that  inUreti, 
or  unless  required  at  the  time  of  the  advance 
made,  rembunemerU  money  shall  be  paid. 

6.  Upon  the  amount  of  their  respective  con- 
tribations,  the  proposed  Condnctors  of  the 
Institntion  reserve  to  themselves,  in  the  shape 
of  interest  and  reimbursement  money,  the 
same  advantages  as,  and  no  other  than,  those 
which,  as  per  Articles  3  and  4,  are  promised 
to  all  other  Contributors. 

7.  Of  the  School-money  to  be  required,  the 
exact  amount  cannot  as  yet  be  fixed.  Four 
pounds  is  at  present  looked  to  as  a  mifitm«m, 
tight  as  a  maximum.  The  amount  must,  of 
coarse,  be  different,  according  as,  in  the  terms 
of  the  undertaking,  the  expense  of  slates, 
pens,  books,  ink,  paper,  maps,  charts,  and 
other  implements  of  instruction,  together  with 
the  k%r€  of  such  as  need  not,  or  cannot,  be 
pnrchaBed,  is  or  is  not  included.  In  general, 
parents  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  desirous  of 
seeing  themselves  at  a  certainty,  in  regard  to 
this  and  every  other  expense. 

8.  With  or  without  subscribing  for  shares, 
another  mode  in  which  encouragement  may 
be  afforded  is — ^by  an  engagement  to  send  to 
the  School,  for  and  during  a  specified  length 
of  time,  in  the  event  of  its  being  opened,  one 
or  more  Scholars.  In  this  way,  with  or  with- 
out sending  a  child  of  his  own,  any  person  of 
opulence  may,  by  engaging  for  the  child  of 
another,  confer,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
public  and  a  private  benefit,  at  one  and  the 
same  expense. 

9.  To  afford  to  Contrihvtors,  and  eventually 
to  ParentB  and  Chtardians^  the  assurance,  that 
the  undertaking  will  not  be  hastily  abandoned, 
— ^for  the  term  of  the  first  three  years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  time  when  the  Parents  or 
Guajrdians,  of  any  number  of  scholars  not  less 
tham  fifty,  shall  have  signed  an  engagement 
to  pay,  at  such  rate  as  shall  at  that  time  have 
been  fixed,  for  and  during  such  time  as  shall 
have  been  fixed,  for  the  schooling  of  their 
respective  children,  the  proposed  Conductors 
engage,  jointly  and  severally,  to  carry  on  the 
proposed  School,  and  in  case  of  loss,  to  charge 
themselves  with  such  loss. 

10.  For  this  purpose,  so  soon  as  the  School- 
house,  vnth  the  appurtenances,  shall  be  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  notice 
of  such  readiness  vnll  be  given  by  advertise- 
ments in  the  London  daily  papers.  A  space 
will  be  provided,  in  which,  without  interrupt 
tion  to  the  business,  subscribers  and  parents 
of  scholars,  being  recognised  as  such  by  recol- 
lection of  their  persons,  or  by  transferable 
tickets,  which  will  be  given  for  that  purpose, 
will  have  a  perfect  view  of  the  whole  business 
of  the  School  as  it  is  going  on.  If,  from  any 
persons  at  large,  any  admission-money  be  ac- 
cepted, the  amount  will  be  no  more  than  may 
be  judged  necessary  to  keep  out  noisomeness 
and  mischievous  wantonness ;  and  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  Institution,  as  above. 
Article  4. 


11.  Of  all  moneys  received,  and  the  dispo- 
sition made  of  them,  accounts  vrill  be  pub- 
lished yearly,  or  oftener,  and  at  any  rate 
within  the  first  week  of  each  year,  in  some 
one  or  more  of  the  London  daily  papers. 


APPENDIX.— No.  II. 

Sueeeufid  AfpliecUion  of  the  new  SviUm  to 
Languiige'leaming,  in  the  eciee  of  the  Great 
School,  called  the  High  School,*  EdiiUturgh: 
oi  reported  in  a  Letter  to  Mr  Fox,  from 
James  PiUant,  Etq,,  Eeotor  of  that  School. 
From  the  Report  of  the  BritiJh  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  Anno  1814,  p.  57. 

^  Yon  vnll  not  expect  that  I  should  detail 
the  difficulties  I  encountered  in  establishing 
and  applying  the  Monitorial  System  to  the 
business  of  my  class,  nor  the  steps  by  which  I 
have  been  rising,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
from  one  degree  of  efficiency  to  another.  To 
do  so  would  extend  my  letter  to  an  immo- 
derate length ;  and  though  it  might  be  inte- 
resting, and  not  unimproving  to  a  person 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  it  would  be 
a  fitter  subject  for  mvd  toce  communication 
with  him.  Since  I  entered  on  my  office,  scarce 
a  week  has  passed  without  suggesting  some 
improvement  in  my  arrangements,  all  tending 
to  one  point,  viz.  to  stimulate  and  employ  to 
purpose  the  various  faculties  of  two  hundred 
boys,  differing  widely  both  in  acquirement  and 
capacity  ;  to  insure  attention,  by  excitements 
at  once  strong  and  honourable ;  and  to  exclude 
that  languor  and  Ustlessness,  arising  partly 
from  want  of  motive,  and  partly  from  the  phy- 
sical misery  of  being  so  long  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, which  most  of  us  may  remember  to  have 
been  the, great  sources  of  the  unhappiness  we 
experienced  at  school. 

**  The  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  my 
Class,  the  boys  of  which  are  in  general  some- 
where between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old, 
are  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ancient,  mixed  with  a 
little  Modem  Geography.  The  Greek  and 
Geography  are  happy  innovations  of  my  pre- 
decessor ;  for  the  School,  by  its  foundation,  is 
entirely  for  Latin,  and  Dr  Adam's  introduc- 
tion of  elementary  Greek  in  1772  was  violently 
opposed  by  no  less  a  man  than  Dr  Robertson 
the  historian.  I  mention  this  circumstance, 
because  it  vrill  account  for  the  unreasonably 


*  In  this  School  the  number  of  the  scholars  hns 
usually  been  between  five  hundred  and  six  hun- 
dred. The  School  is  divided  into  five  classes :  each 
class  occupies  a  separate  room.  The  head  clus, 
-which  is  the  most  numerous,  is  under  the  imme- 
diate cliarj^e  of  the  Head  Master,  styled  Rector, 
To  each  of  the  others  there  is  a  senarate  Master, 
who  is  independent,  or  nevly  so,  of  the  Rector. 

From  one  of  these  Masters  an  account  not  less 
encouraging,  in  relation  to  his  class,  will  form  the 
matter  of  the  next  article. 
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small  proportion  of  time  given  to  these  two 
important  objects. 

**  In  the  LaJUn  Gass,  which*  meets  at  nine 
every  morning,  consisting  of  very  nearly  two 
hundred  boys,  the  genend  business  of  the  day 
(subject  to  variation,  according  to  the  period 
of  the  season  and  progress  of  the  pupils,)  is  as 
follows : — A  portion  of  a  Latin  poet,  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  lines  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
&c.,  and  a  nearly  equal  portion  of  Livy, 
Cicero,  or  Sallust,  are  to  be  parsed  and  trans- 
lated: a  portion  of  Dr  Adam*s  Grammar, 
alternating  daily  with  his  Antiquities,  is  ex- 
amined upon:  these  lessons  have  been  all 
prescribed ;  that  is,  the  last  word  mentioned, 
but  no  assistance  given,  the  day  before.  The 
order  of  business  is  this :  immediately  after 
prayers  at  nine,  the  whole  class  forms  into 
twenty  divisions,  under  their  respective  Moni- 
tors, in  the  Great  Hall,  and  the  Cicero  and 
Horace  lessons  are  construed  by  the  nine  boys 
of  each  division ;  the  duty  of  the  Monitor 
being,  1.  To  take  care  that  every  boy  shall 
eonstrue  a  portion  ot  the  new  lesson ;  2.  To 
see  that  his  division  understand  the  syntax 
and  construction  of  the  passage ;  3.  To  take 
care  that  the  right  meaning  to  always  given 
to  the  passage  in  all  its  parts ;  and,  4.  To 
mark  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the  boys 
who  fiul  in  saying.  The  Grammar  lesson  is 
also  said  to  the  Monitors.  The  boys  of  each 
division,  on  the  other  hand,  are  instructed  to 
note  any  false  interpretation  which  the  Moni- 
tor may  allow  to  pass,  and  reserve  it  for  an 
appeal  afterwards.  When  this  construing  and 
saying  have  been  got  through,  the  signal  for 
removing  into  the  Class-room  being  given,  the 
Divisions,  which  have  hitherto  been  arranged 
in  the  recesses  of  the  windows  of  a  large  lubU, 
move  in  regular  and  rapid  order  up  stairs,  and 
take  their  seats  in  the  general  Class,  where, 
whatever  is  said,  is  addressed  to  all  the  boys. 
I  then  proceed  to  ask  if  there  be  any  appeals, 
«.  €.  if  there  be  any  boys  who  think  they  can 
prove  that  the  Monitor  has  allowed  an  erro- 
neous translation  to  pass  uncorrected  in  the 
Division.  From  four  to  a  dozen  boys  gene- 
rally rise  in  succession;  and  if  they  make 
good  their  point,  they  take  place,  each  in  his 
division,  of  those  who  have  not  observed  the 
blunder,  and  the  Monitor  himself  loses  a  place. 
This  system  binds  both  Monitor  and  pupil  to 
careful  preparation  at  home ;  the  former,  from 
the  fear  of  detection  and  exposure  by  a  boy 
fkr  below  him  in  the  class ;  the  latter,  both  by 
the  infallible  certainty  of  his  being  called  on 
to  say,  and  reported  if  he  fail ;  and  by  the 
honourable  desire  of  rising  in  the  class,  and 
proving  that  he  knew  the  lesson  better  than 
the  Monitor.  Further  advantage  of  the  liberty 
of  appeal  ii^  that  it  generally  brings  forward 
into  (Uscussion  the  dSScult  passages  (for  it  is 
these  of  course  that  are  appealed  upon ;)  and 
they  being  settled  beforehand,  a  more  perfect 
understanding  of  the  lesson  is  secured,  and 
the  necessity  of  saying  it  over  very  frequently 


Lb  avoided.  Sometimes  I  vary  this  mode,  hj 
making  the  Monitors  themselves,  i.  «.  the 
twenty  highest  boys,  eonstrue  one  or  both 
lessons,  each  to  his  own  Division,  who  are  all 
on  the  alert  to  detect  a  blunder,  with  a  view 
of  making  an  appeal.  Whether  the  Monitor 
or  Division  is  to  construe,  is  always  a  secret 
till  the  moment  before  they  begm,  when  I 
give  otttfr^m  the  pulpit  the  order  of  bnsisess. 
After  the  appeals  are  concluded,  the  lessons 
are  construed  to  me  by  boys  whom  I  call  at 
random,  generally  by  some  of  those  who  have 
failed  below  stairs.  These  I  know  from  tho 
bills  or  slips  of  paper,  which,  by  this  time,  are 
collected  from  each  Monitor,  strung  on  a  wire, 
and  subjected  to  my  inspection.  In  this 
translation,  questions  are  put  by  the  Master 
on  points  of  Geography,  History,  Antiquities^ 
derivations  of  words,  and  niceties  of  constmo- 
tion  and  expression;  and  a  freer  and  more 
elegant  version  is  required.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  also  taken,  suggested  by  the  classical 
passages,  to  give  useful  information,  and  to 
insinuate  moral  and  religious  instruction.  This, 
with  the  examination  on  Adam's  Antiquities, 
which  I  always  reserve  for  the  general  busi- 
ness, occupies  the  remaining  time  till  eleven, 
when  there  is  an  interval  of  an  hour,  and  is 
resumed  from  twelve  till  a  quarter  or  twenty 
minutes  past  one,  when  the  Divisions  foim  to 
construe  the  lessons  again,  with  this  difference, 
that,  instead  of  a  literal,  a  free  translation  is 
expected ;  and  all  the  information  and  illus- 
trations, which  have  been  given  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day,  are  expected  now  to  be  forthcom- 
ing at  the  question  of  the  Monitor,  and  the 
places  depend  upon  their  aptitude  in  answer- 
ing. The  mitten  exereitet,  of  which  there  are 
generally  two  per  week,  are  of  various  kinds, 
chiefly  translations  from  Latin  into  English, 
and  from  English  into  Latin,  which  are  also 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  Monitor,  who 
makes  his  remarks,  and  adds  his  initials,  that 
he  may  be  responsible.  The  best  and  worst 
are  shown  up,  and  places  determined  accord- 
ingly. The  exercises  for  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Class  are  Latin  verses,  occasionally  Eng- 
lish verses.  Analyses  or  Abridgments  of  what 
authors  they  have  read  in  the  class,  in  English 
and  in  Latin,  &c.,  and  these  are  shown  up  to 
the  Master  directly,  and  corrected  by  him. 
Select  passages  of  the  classics  are  said  by 
heart  on  Saturdays,  to  the  Monitors  in  the 
first  instance,  that  every  boy  may  be  called 
on,  and  they  report  the  failures.  In  the  basi- 
ness  of  the  Division  the  Monitor  has  the  power 
of  putting  a  boy  up  or  down,  according  to  the 
figure  he  makes,  always  subject  to  an  appeal 
from  his  decision  to  the  Master,  if  the  boy 
thinks  himself  aggrieved. 

''  The  Greek  class,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment I  found  in  the  School,  met  only  thne 
hours  a-week.  I  have  lately  contrived  to 
assemble  it  an  hour  every  day,  except  Satar- 
day.  The  business  here  is  more  elementary, 
consisting  of  accurate  saying  by  heart  of  » 
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portion  of  Gnek  Gnmmta,  and  minnte  pais- 
ing  of  a  flihort  lesson  in  Dalzers  Analecta 
Minora.  The  more  advanced  part  of  the 
daas  read  Homer  and  Xenophon.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  having  so  short 
a  time  for  Greek,  it  is  proposed,  as  a  voluntary 
exercise  to  the  higher  hoys,  to  read  and  show 
np  eveiy  second  Monday  what  are  called 
Private  Studies ;  that  is,  if  a  hoy,  after  pre- 
paring all  the  lessons  thoroughly,  finds  he  has 
still  some  leisure  time,  he  employs  it  in  read- 
ing Homer  without  a  translation,  making  out 
what  he  can ;  and  what  he  cannot,  marking 
as  difficulties  to  be  resolved.  On  the  day 
i^pointed  he  mentions  the  number  of  lines  he 
is  ready  to  be  examined  on,  and  states  his 
difficulties  for  solution,  which  is  given  either 
by  the  Master,  or  by  some  of  his  school-fellows 
who  have  conquered  them.  In  thif  way,  and 
with  no  other  stimulus  but  having  tiie  number 
of  lines  read  by  each  publicly  mentioned,  and 
obtaining  an  hour's  play,  there  are  boys  now 
in  the  (Staa  who  are  in  the  habit  of  showing 
up  from  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  lines 
within  the  fortnight. 

"  The  Greek  class  consists  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fbrty-five,  and  the  lessons  are  said 
here  too  by  Divisions.  The  Greek  Monitors 
generally  remain  for  twenty  minutes  at  eleven ; 
and  it  being  then  ascertained  that  they  are 
masters  of  £e  lesson,  they  hear  and  report  on 
their  Divisions  from  two  till  half  after  two, 
when  the  lessons  are  heard  up  stairs,  and  the 
Mcmitors  dismissed  sometimes  a  little  before 
three  as  a  reward.  ' 

"  The  Geography  class  meets  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  at  two  o'clock.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  this  branch  is,  Ist,  to  give 
some  illustrations  of  the  general  facts  with 
regard  to  the  Solar  System ;  then  to  go  over 
pretty  rapidly  the  geography  of  the  four  quar- 
ters, taking  merely  the  outlines ;  and,  lastly, 
to  descend  to  minute  and  particular  descrip- 
tions of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Gibraltar,  by  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Asia  Minor,  &c., 
back  to  the  Straits :  then  the  British  Islands. 
Andent  and  Modem  Geography  are  united. 
A  sketch  or  outline  of  each  country  is  drawn 
by  the  Master  on  a  black  board  with  white 
chalk  ;  the  mountains  are  represented  in  green, 
and  the  rivers  in  blue.  In  this  state  the 
board  is  first  presented  to  the  pupils,  and  the 
Master,  with  a  rod,  explains  &e  physical 
features  of  the  country,  points  out  and  names 
the  leading  ranges  of  mountains,  and  the  rivers 
that  &11  from  them.  The  board  as  yet  pre- 
senting so  little  detail,  the  eye,  and  the  mind 
throng  the  eye,  readily  takes  in  and  retains 
the  information.  At  this  stage,  also,  the 
length,  breadth,  longitude,  latitude,  and  boun- 
daries are  fixed.  The  next  lesson  presents 
the  towns,  (drawn  thus  tt  in  pink  chalk,) 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  rivers  already 
learned,  deseenduig  from  the  source  to  the 
month.     These  towns  are  demonstrated  by 


the  Blaster  in  the  same  way,  care  being  taken 
to  mention  at  the  time  some  striking  facts  re- 
specting the  situation,  inhabitants,  history,  or 
neighbourhood  of  each,  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  its  name  and  position  on  the  board. 
Having  thus  made  out  a  sort  of  skeleton  or 
frame-work  of  the  country,  by  presenting,  in 
striking  relief,  without  those  details  which 
confound  the  eye  in  maps,  the  great  physic<U 
features,  the  next  object  is  to  mark  out  in 
dotted  lines  the  ariifioial  divisions  :  and  when 
these  are  well  fixed,  the  remaining  towns  of 
importance,  whose  position  is  not  indicated  by 
rivers,  are  referred  to  the  province  or  shire, 
and  associated  again  with  those  already  known. 
The  situations  of  great  battles  are  pointed  out 
by  a  cross  in  red  chalk.  The  object  being  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  eye,  and  to 
set  the  imagination  and  conception  to  work, 
the  chalks  being  of  diiferent  colours  is  a  cir-  . 
cumstance  not  to  be  despised.  When  the 
board-draught  is  thus  completed,  maps  are 
directed  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  aa 
nearly  as  possible  copies  of  it ;  that  is,  all  the 
positions,  &c.  accurately  laid  down,  but  no 
names  given.  The  drawer  of  the  map  must 
be  quite  aufaii  in  naming  eveiy  place  in  his 
own  sketch ;  and  if  it  be  thought  deserving  of 
that  honour,  it  is  mounted  on  thick  paste- 
board, and  hung  up  in  view  of  his  school- 
fellows. He  is  employed,  too,  as  Monitor,  to 
teach  the  geography  of  his  own  map  to  oUier 
boys  who  have  either  done  worse  maps,  or 
none  at  all ;  and  thus,  in  many  ways,  the  in- 
formation he  has  got  is  riveted  in  his  memory. 
The  book  used  for  the  Greography  class  is  Dr 
Adam's  Summary :  but  as,  from  its  size  and 
multifarious  contents,  it  is  better  adapted  for 
reference  than  committing  to  memory,  I  have 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Class  a  few  pages  of 
Outlines,  containing  a  mere  list  of  names, 
arranged  on  the  plan  I  have  explained ;  and 
this  being  in  their  hands  serves  to  recall  the 
infonnation  conveyed." 


APPENDIX.— No.  III. 

Bficceupd  Application  of  the  iViino  SytUm  of 
IfUtruetion  to  Language4eamingf  in  the  ceue 
one  cf  the  Claaes  of  the  High  School, 


of  on 
£din 


linburghy  at  reported  in  a  Letter  from 
Mr  James  Gray,  Matter  of  the  Close,  to 
Edward  Wakefield,  Esq,,  28tA  Dec.  1813.   * 

^  The  following  details  will,  I  fear,  be  found 
uninteresting ;  but  their  results  are  so  import- 
ant, that  I  trust  you  will  excuse  a  little  dul- 
ness,  while  I  endeavour  to  develop  the  plans 
of  tuition  lately  adopted  by  some  of  the  Mas- 
ters of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  practices 
alluded  to  are  founded  on  the  system  of  Mr 
Lancaster,  modelled  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Seminaiy.    The  essential  part 
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of  that  gentleman's  discovery  is,  I  apprehend, 
that  by  which  the  more  advanced  or  cleverer 
boys  are  employed  in  teaching  or  in  assisting 
in  their  tasks  their  inferiors  in  years  or  in 
knowledge ;  and  this  principle  is  cuted  upon 
here  in  itsfitUest  esteni,  Biany  misconceptions 
have  gone  abroad  in  regard  to  this  celebrated 
plan,  which  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  have  re- 
moved. 1.  The  first  and  most  pernicious  of 
these  is,  that  it  is  only  applicable  where  great 
numbers  of  the  lower  classes  of  children  are 
to  be  taught  by  the  same  master,  gratis,  or  at 
a  low  rate.  2.  Another  is,  that  where  schools 
have  been  previously  established,  either  by 
law,  as  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  or 
on  a  foundation,  changes  are  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  might  be  dangerous.  It  is  besides 
unfortunate,  that  many  schoolmasters  seem  to 
consider  the  Lancasterian  system  as  an  innova- 
tion, which  they  ought  to  regard  with  a  jealous 
eye.  Till  these  prejudices  are  eradicated  from 
the  minds  of  parents  and  teachers,  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  plan  will  be  partial 
and  inconsiderable.  In  my  opinion,  many 
more  beneficial  consequences  will  result  to  the 
interests  of  education,  from  introducing  it  into 
the  schools  already  existing,  than  from  estab- 
lishing new  ones ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dissem- 
bled, that  evils  have  long  existed  that  admit 
of  no  other  cure.  I  shall  take  as  short  a  view 
as  possible  of  the  practices  in  common  use, 
contrasting  them  with  the  new.  I  ground  my 
remarks  on  a  ftiU  and  impartial  experiment ; 
and  in  making  them  to  you,  I  have  no  other 
view  but  the  interests  of  the  youth  of  my 
country.  For  many  years  past,  these  have 
been  the  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams  and  my 
daily  meditations ;  to  them  I  have  more  than 
once  sacrificed  my  health,  and  even  risked  my 
life ;  and  nothing  shall  deter  me  from  speak- 
ing the  truth. 

'*  Suppose  a  class  to  consist  of  a  hundred 
boys,  which  I  shall  take  as  the  average  number, 
though  in  our  school  it  is  under  the  truth.  In 
the  old  way,  one  boy  was  called  upon  to  re- 
peat a  small  portion  of  the  lesson,  to  whom  all 
the  rest  were  uiiderstood  to  be  listening.  Thus 
we  proceeded,  till  every  boy  in  the  class,  or 
as  many  as  could  be  overtaken,  were  examined : 
and  tUs  plan  would  have  answered  well 
enough,  had  it  been  possible  to  fix  the  mind  of 
every  individual  upon  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  moment ;  but  such  is  the  volatility  of  the 
youthftil  mind,  that  I  have  ever  found  this  im- 
practicable. You  may  confine  the  body  to  a 
seat ;  you  may,  perhaps,  fix  the  eye  to  a  book, 
but  you  can  never  be  certain  that  it  is  not  an 
unconscious  gaze  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 
while  the  boy  ought  to  be  mentally  construing 
his  lesson,  his  imagination  is  chasing  a  butter- 
fly, or  robbing  a  bird's  nest.  On  this  system 
I  have  experienced  two  unavoidable  evils.  1. 
The  one  is,  that  the  upper  boys,  who  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  lesson  soon  after  they  enter 
the  school-room,  cannot  be  kept  still  while  the 
master  is  employed  in  teaching  the  under  boys ; 


and  as  example  is  contagious,  the  restlessiiesa 
soon  becomes  universal.    2.  The  other  is,  that 
while  the  upper  boys  are  construing,  the  under 
ones  are  generally  trifling,  and  when  the  lesson 
comes  round  to  them,  are  totally  ignorant  of  it. 
They  not  unfrequently  calculate  upon  the 
chance  of  escaping  altogether,  from  the  trnpos- 
sibility  there  is  fbr  any  one  man  thoroughly 
to  examine  a  hundred  boys  in  two  hours  ;  for 
we  never  continue  longer  in  school  at  any  one 
time ;  and  next  meeting  brings  a  new  task. 
Thus  both  the  upper  and  the  under  boys  are 
i]:gured.    The  one  do  not  gain  all  the  profit 
which  they  might  from  a  more  judicious  ma.- 
nagement ;  the  other  make  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, and,  from  the  habitual  neglec^  of  their 
duty,  contract  a  dislike  both  to  their  tasks  and 
their  teachers.'   In  many  cases  it  would  be 
well  if  the  evil  ended  here  ;  for  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  the  hours  that  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  acquisition  of  usefJU  know- 
ledge will  be  spent  in  habits  dangerous  to  vir- 
tue ;  that  indolence  vrill  shed  its  mildevrs  over 
the  blossoms  of  early  talent,  which  may  wither 
never  to  bloom  again  ;  or  that  the  man  will 
have  to  struggle  hard  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  boy.    I  am  far  from  saying  that  the 
evil  is  universal.    According  to  the  present 
system,  many  boys  spring  forward  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  vrith  an  alacrity  and  suc- 
cess that  is  quite  astonishing  ;  but  if,  of  an 
hundred  boys,  twenty  foil  in  the  object  for 
which  they  are  sent  to  the  school,  any  scheme 
that  might  ensure  their  success  ought  to  be 
eagerly  embraced.    This  may  be  done  effec- 
tually on  the  new  system,'by  which  I  have 
been  enabled  so  to  arrange  my  class,  that  every 
boy  is  employed  every  minute  of  the  time 
he  is  in  school,  either  in  the  acquisition  or 
communication  of  knowledge.      The  fifteen 
highest  boys  are  monitors.    The  first  thing  to 
be  done  after  the  meeting  of  the  class,  is  to 
see  that  they  have  their  lessons  distinctly. 
When  this  is  ascertained,  the  whole  class  goes 
into  divisions.    In  this  way  fifteen  times  as 
much  work  can  be  done  in  the  same  space, 
and,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  fifteen  times 
better.    From  this  contrivance,  instead  of  the 
languor  and  restlessness  that  too  frequently 
prevails,  all  is  activity  and  energy.  More  noise, 
indeed,  is  heard ;  but  the  sounds  are  sweet, 
for  they  are  the  sounds  of  labour.    Every  one 
studies,  because  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents, 
he  finds  himself  equal  to  every  task  ;  and  igno- 
rance is  more  shamefril,  where  the  aax>unt  is  to 
be  rendered  to  one  of  his  own  years,  than  to  a 
man.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  boys  are  better  qua- 
lified to  teach  boys,  than  men :  they  enter  more 
readily  into  their  feelings  ;  they  are  more  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulties  which  they  tiiemselves 
have  just  mastered  ;  and  will  adopt  more  sim- 
ple and  fkmiliar  modes  of  illustration.    Nor 
have  I  ever  had  cause  to  suspect  the  diligenee 
or  fidelity  of  a  monitor.    To  attain  this  station, 
is  an  object  of  rising  ambition  to  the  whole 
class  :  and  where  any  one  has  risen  to  it,  he 
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is  too  mucli  afiraid  of  losing  it,  to  risk  the  dis- 
Knee  by  his  own  misconduct.  I  haye  neyer 
once  found  it  necessary  to  degrade  a  monitor 
for  inattention  to  his  division.  To  this  there 
is  a  doable  check.  An  appeal  is  open  to  the 
division  against  the  monitor,  as  well  as  to  him 
against  the  division  ;  and  when  every  boy  has 
gone  over  the  whole,  not  a  portion  of  the  les- 
son, I  examine  a  number  of  them  promiscuous- 
ly, and  the  lessons  are  said  with  so  much  more 
promptitude  and  accuracy  than  in  the  old  way, 
that  I  am  frequently  enabled  to  examine  as 
many  as  if  no  time  had  been  spent  in  divisions 
at  all.  Thus  I  have  united  the  advantages  of 
both  methods.  By  this  means,  every  boy  in 
the  class,  besides  the  benefit  accruing  from 
saying  over  the  whole  of  every  lesson  till  he 
has  satisfied  Ids  moiiitor,is  separately  examined 
hy  me  two  or  three  times  a-day.  The  supe- 
riority of  this  mode  over  the  other  is  incalcu- 
lable, as  it  tends  to  store  the  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  to  iuAise  a  love  of  learning,  to 
form  habits  of  industry,  and  to  render  the 
whole  economy  of  a  school  delightful  both  to 
scholars  and  master.  Of  my  present  class, 
that  has  been  conducted  on  this  plan,  all  have 
gained  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  than  I  have  known  on  any 
former  occasion;  and  not  a  single  boy  has 
failed.  This,  till  now,  I  did  not  think  possible. 
Por  many  years  it  had  been  a  subject  of  me- 
lancholy reflection  to  me,  why  so  many  boys 
failed  in  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of 
clauical  /«arfiiii4;,  while  the  j  tueceeded  in  ewry- 
thing  else.  This  objection  to  our  classical 
schools  may  now  be  easily  obviated.  I  do  not 
Bay  that  every  boy  vrill  be  tqually  successfhl. 
Nature  has  made  strong  and  marked  distinc- 
tions in  the  extent  of  capacity;  but  I  will 
venture  to  assert, that  every  one  maybe  made 
to  turn  his  talents  to  the  best  account.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  objects  of  a  good 
education,  is  to  inspire  a  literary  taste  ;  and 
I  know  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  so 
effectually.  What  deters  many  boys  from  the 
prosecution  of  ancient  learning  is  its  difficulty. 
By  aid  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  asperities 
may  be  smoothed,  the  boy  may  be  gently  led 
over  the  threshold  of  the  temple ;  and  when 
he  is  once  introduced,  he  cannot  &il  to  be 
charmed  by  its  beauties.  I  have  never,  indeed, 
known  a  young  man  who  pursued  learning, 
that  did  not  love  it.  This  bias  to  literature  is 
of  more  valae  than  all  the  knowledge  he  earns 
from  sehooL  It  is  the  shield  of  the  young 
mind  against  the  ruinous  inroads  of  vice.  In 
a  school  so  regulated,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
boy  to  spend  his  time  idly.  He  must  exert 
himself.  He  readily  does  what  he  finds  he 
cannot  escape  ;  and  what  may  have  been  irk- 
some at  first,  soon  becomes  pleasant.  He  is 
happy,  from  a  consciousness  of  doing  his  duty  ; 
and  habits  are  formed,  that  will  be  useful 
thiongh  life.  To  the  master,  the  task  of  su- 
perintending such  a  school  is  delightfbl.  He 
is  merely  the  helmsman  that  steers  the  bark, 


under  perpetual  sunshine,  while  every  man  on 
board  is  at  his  duty.  Corporal  punishments 
are  abolished.  This  practice  is  equally  de- 
grading to  the  scholar  who  suffers,  and  to  the 
master  who  inflicts  punishment ;  and  I  flrmly 
believe  has  done  more  mischief  to  our  classical 
schools  than  all  other  causes  whatever.  The 
boy  soon  considers  the  man,  whom  he  sees  in  the 
daily  use  of  the  torture,  as  a  tyrant,  and  his 
greatest  enemy  ;  and  all  his  ingenuity  will  be 
exerted  in  inventing  the  means  of  retaliation. 
A  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  discipline  is, 
that  from  its  very  nature  the  master  applies 
to  it  with  reluctance  ;  and  for  one  &ult  that 
is  punished,  twenty  escape.  Thus  the  hope 
of  impunity  begets  disorder,  which,  when  it 
comes  to  a  certain  height,  in  its  turn  brings 
punishment.  On  the  new  method,  the  boys 
are  kept  in  constant  good  humour,  and  no  irri- 
tation is  ever  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  mas- 
ter. There  exists  between  them  only  a  re- 
ciprocity of  kindness  and  docility.  To  animate 
a  whole  school  with  one  spirit,  to  make  them 
adrance  in  the  intellectual  career  with  the 
same  march  of  mind,  to  stimulate  them  to  ex- 
ertion by  the  enlivening  power  of  emulation, 
to  exalt  them  in  their  own  opinion,  has  always 
been  my  object  in  the  discharge  of  my  publio 
duties;  and  Mr  Lancaster  has  put  into  my 
hands  an  instrument,  by  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  realize  my  fondest  visions  in  my 
most  sanguine  mood.  This  is  a  testimony  that 
I  think  due,  and  I  cannot  withhold  it. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Dear  Sir,  yours  fiiithfdlly, 

James  Gray." 


APPENDIX.-N0.  IV. 

ESSAY  ON  NOMENCLATURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION.* 

Nomenclature  of  ike  main  Brandiee  of  AH  and 
Science — ite  Imperfection9--with  propoted 
Memedies,  Syetematie  Table,  prefixed  by 
jyAUmbert  to  the  French  Eneydopedia—Ma 
Imperfeetion^^Specimen  of  a  ii«w  one. 

Section  1. 
Plan  of  this  Euay. 

Deplorable  it  surely  is,  and,  to  a  first  view 
at  least,  not  less  extraordinary,  that,  for  some 
of  the  most  extensive,  and  most  frequently 
mentioned,  divisions  of  the  field  of  Art  and 
Science,  even  at  so  advanced  a  stage  as  that 
to  which  the  human  mind  has  already  reached, 
in  its  travels  on  that  field,  no  tolerably  expres- 
sive denominations  should  be  to  be  found  iii 
the  appropriate  part  of  language. 

Cf  language : — ^meaning,  of  course,  the  one 
which  is  here  made  use  of;  and  which  will 


*  For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  Sections,  see 
the  general  contents  of  Chiestomathia  at  the  con^ 
mencemcnt. 
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not  be  denied  to  be  one  of  the  best  ouItiTated 
kmgnages  which  the  present  time  affords  ;  nor, 
in  this  particular,  will  the  present  state  of  any 
other  language  be  found,  it  is  belieyed,  much 
more  fkYourable. 

That  this  nnaptness  has  really  place  in  the 
language,  that  real  and  practical  inconyeni-, 
encea  are  among  the  actual  results  of  it,  and 
that,  although  not  perhaps  completely  suscep- 
tible, it  is,  howeyer,  not  altogether  unsuscep- 
tible, of  a  remedy :  such  are  the  positions  \ 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to] 
present  to  yiew. 

But,  on  the  part  of  the  intellectual  subject 
or  object  in  question — ^yiz.,  the  nomenclature 
of  the  aggregate  body  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  other  words,  the  system  of  Encyclopedical 
nomenclature — this  unaptness,  in  what  does  it 
consist  I — ^Answer.  In  this  :  yiz^  that  the  no- 
menclature in  question  is  not,  either  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be,  or  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  to  be,  subseryient  to  those  useM 
purpotet,  to  which  an  instrument  of  this  sort  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  subservient. 

In  respect  of  any  such  useful  purposes,  to 
what  immediate  cause  will  any  such  failqre, 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  in  question,  be  to  be 
attributed ! — Answer:  To  its  being  deficient, 
in  respect  of  one  or  more  of  those  properties,' 
which,  ere  it  can  be  in  a  complete  degree  ren-' 
dered  subseryient  to  those  same  usefiil -pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess. 

In  so  &r  as,  in  any  degree,  it  fails  of  being 
possessed  of  those  same  properties,  and  thereby 
of  being  capable  of  being  rendered  subseryient 
to  those  same  purposes,  it  will  be  found  charge- 
able with  certain  correspondent  imperfections, 
or  points  of  imperfection. 

To  these  several  imperfections,  if  in  the  cor- 
respondent jMcrposes,  there  be  anything  capable 
of  entitling  them  to  any  such  appellation  as 
that  of  useful,  it  cannot  but  be  desirable,  that 
eorrespondent  remediet  should  be  applied. 
What  then  are  they  respectively,  those  pur- 
poses, those  properties,  those  imperfections,  and, 
if  any  such  there  be,  those  remedies  ?  To  find 
such  answers  as  can  be  found,  for  this  string 
of  connected  questions,  is  the  object  of  the 
ensuing  pages. 

To  a  disquisition  of  this  sort,  inserted  in  such 
a  work  as  the  present,  one  very  obvious  objec- 
tion presents  itself.  This  is — ^that  it  is  too 
abstract  and  abstruse  ;  too  logical ;  too  meta- 
physical ;  or  by  whatever  other  epithet,  !br 
the  purpose  of  condemnation,  it  may  happen  to 
.it  to  be  designated — ^too  abst^se  for  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  even  of  those  by  whom  a 
course  of  education  of  the  literary  cast,  car- 
ried on  upon  any  of  the  customary  plans,  has 
been  completed. 

For  this  objection,  however,  an  answer — 
which  (it  is  hoped)  vrill  be  found  neither  in 
point  of  f^  incorrect,  nor  in  point  of  argu- 
ment irrelevant — is  in  equal  readiness  ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Chrestomathic  course.  It  will 


not  be  too  abstruse  for  the  comprelwnBion  of  a 
CSirestomathic  scholar. 

What  is  there  in  it  that,  even  to  these  strip- 
lings, should  render  it  too  abstruse  1  Is  it  the 
nature  of  the  subject  f  Those  parts  excepted, 
which  respectively  regard  general  Ontology 
and  Pneumatology — subjects,  which  for  rea- 
sons already  intimated,  it  has  been  found 
oecessary  to  forbear  including  in  the  course — 
no  one  of  all  the  subjects  touched  upon  in  it 
can  be  pointed  out,  which  vnll  not  have  been 
rendered  altogether  &miliar  to  their  yiew. 

Is  it  then  the  language,  from  which,  for 
giving  expression  to  some  of  the  leading  ideas, 
words  have  been  borrowed  f  Not  to  speak  of 
its  being  the  language  constantly  and  univer- 
sally dniwn  upon  for  such  purposes,  long  be- 
fore the  scholars  are  arrived  at  this  conclud- 
ing stage,  this  same  language  will,  in  their 
eyes,  have  been  stripped  of  all  its  terrors.  Of 
those  appellatives,  for  which  custom  has  con- 
curred with  abstract  conve^ence  in  resorting 
to  a  dead  and  foreign  language,  the  interpre- 
tation vrill  here  be  found  all  along  subjoined  ; 
and  in  this  very  interpretation  may  the  scho- 
lars, long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
have  found  matter  for  one  of  their  exercises. 
True  it  is,  that,  as  there  has  soloften  been  occa- 
sion to  observe,  a  lutrd  vord — ^a  word  belong- 
ing to  a  family  of  words,  of  which  no  other 
member  is  as  yet  known,  constitutes,  in  every 
field  over  which  it  hangs,  a  dark  spU^  a  spot, 
to  vhich  no  eye,  among  those  in  which  it  ex- 
cites the  notion  which  that  word  is  employed 
to  express,  can  turn  itself,  without  giving  en- 
trance to  sentiments  of  humiliation  and  disgust. 
But,  at  the  time  in  question,  to  the  eye  of  a 
Chrestomathic  scholar,  in  no  part  of  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  field  occupied  by  this  sketch, 
will  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  dark  spot : 
to  the  original  darkness,  light  will,  in  every 
instance,  have  been  made  to  succeed. 

Such  is  the  objection,  and  such  the  answer. 
Here,  however,  if  not  before,  comes  another 
question  :  Of  such  an  exhibition  where  is  the 
use  ?  But,  to  a  question  of  this  sort,  in  the 
present  instance  at  least,  the  answer  will  ob- 
tain a  much  better  chance  for  being  satisfac- 
tory, if  postponed  till  after  the  thing  itself  has 
been  brought  to  view,  concerning  which  it  is 
asked,  what  is  the  use  of  it ! 

SEcnoif  II. 

PuBPOSES  to  which  a  denominatiom  ffiren  to  a 
branch  of  Art  and  Science  may  be  ctpplied — 
viz..  Ordinary  and  SysUmaltic :  pBOPSBTin, 
desirable  in  it  with  a  view  to  these  purposes. 

Ordinary  and  Systematic,  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose whicl^  in  the  giving  a  denomination  to  a 
branch  of  art  and  science,  has  been  in  view, 
these  adjuncts  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  found 
tolerably  explanatory  of  themselves.  Ordin- 
ary purpose,  the  presenting  to  view  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  particular  branch  which  it  deno- 
minates.   Systematic,  the  purpose  which  is  in 
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Tiewy^vbere  the  denomination  in  qnestion  is 
OHO  of  a  number  of  denominations,  brought 
logetber  in  snch  manner  as  to  exhibit  to  Tiew 
eertain  fietottoM,  which  the  several  branches 
BO  denominated,  and  thereby  their  respectiTe 
contents,  bear  to  each  other:  relations,  for 
example,  of  agreement  and  ditenUyy  or  rela- 
tions of  ^ifpenoence. 

Aocordingl  J,  for  the  designation  of  the  pur- 
pose, just  described  by  the  name  of  the  ordinary 
pmrpoee,  the  term  non-$y$tenuUic  might,  with 
eqnal  propriety,  be  employed. 

fVom  tiie  purpoeee  to  the  accomplishment 
of  which  it  is  directed,  follow  the  properties 
which  it  is  desirable  it  should  possess. 

I.  On  the  part  of  the  denomination  in  ques- 
tion, for  both  the  aboye-mentioned  purpoeee, 
the  two  following  properties  may  be  stated  as 
requisite. 

1.  Of  the  contents  of  the  branch  of  art  and 
sicence  which  it  denominates,  it  should  present 
to  view — ^to  the  Tiew  of  as  many  persons  as 
possible — ^a  conception  as  deary  correct,  and 
compUUy  as  by,  and  in  the  compass  of,  a  single 
denomination,*  can  be  afforded.  ^    _ 


*  {Single  denominaUaii),  For  both  these  pur- 
poses the  thing  to  be  wished  for  ia — that,  in  Bo  far 
as  possible,  the  denomination  should  be  comprised 
in  the  compass  of  a  single  word :  viz.  of  course,  a 
noun  substantive:  and  this,  not  merely  for  short- 
ness, but  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  which  has 
place,  in  so  far  as  the  apoellation  is  a  compound 
one,  composed  of  two  woros  or  more.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  tne  noun  substantive,  there  be  but  one 
other,  that  other  will  be  a  noun  adiective:  and,  by 
this  means,  the  denomination  will  be  disabled  from 
reoeiving  without  inconvenience  any  other  ad- 
junct ;  the  place  of  the  adjunct  being  already  occu- 
pied by  the  adjective,  which' is  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  compound  denomination  thus  composed.  If 
it  be  composed  of  more  than  two,  the  inconvenience 
will  be  still  greater:  for  in  this  case,  all  the  words 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  long- 
winded  substitute  to  a  single  substantive,  will,  m 
the  texture  of  any  sentence,  of  which  that  substan- 
tive would  have  constituted  but  one  component 
part,  be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  its  other 
component  words :  in  such  sort  that,  in  relation  to 
each  of  them,  it  will  be  matter  of  difficulty — 
momentary  difficulty  at  any  rate — ^to  determme, 
to  which  parcel  of  words  it  bears  grammatical 
relation:  viz.  the  sentence  at  large,  in  which  the 
appellation,  had  it  been  a  single- worded  one,  would 
have  officiated  in  the  character  of  a  substantive,  or 
the  fragment  of  a  sentence,  composed  of  the  words 
of  this  compound  substitute  to  a  proper  substantive. 

Snch  are  the  circumstances  by  which,  to  all 
purposes  and  on  all  occasions,  this  simnlidty— -this 
sngle-wordedness — is  rendered  desirable.  But  it 
is  onlv  on  the  occasion  of  ordinaiy  discourse,  that, 
as  will  soon  be  seen,  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of  it.  In  the  case  of  a  systematic  table,  for  the 
denomination  of  each  branch,  two  words  at  least 
will  be  found  requisite:  one,  to  mark  the  genus  to 
which  the  species  in  question  belongs ;  the  other, 
to  give  intimation  of  the  characters^  by  which  it 
stands  distinguished  from  the  <Mier  species  of  that 
same  genus. 

In  what  way  it  is  that,  as  the  nnmber  of  snb- 
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2.  By  this  means,  in  relation  to  every  less 
extensive  branch  of  art  and  science  that  can 
be  proposed,  it  should  obviate  the  question — 
whether,  within  the  compass  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive, such  less  extensive  branch  is  or  is  not 
indnded :  it  should  obviate  this  question — ^i.  e. 
\in  case  of  doubt,  it  should  furnish  the  means  of 
removing  it,  or,  (what  is  better,)  prevent  the 
rise  of  any  such  doubts. 

II.  For  th(f  ltfit«iiia<tc  purpose,  the  following 
is  an  additional  property  which  presents  itseS 
as  requisite. 

It  should  (i.  e.  the  denomination  should)  be 
so  constructed,  as,  in  and  by  its  conjunction 
with  oth^r  denominations,  to  display  upon 
occasion,  and  that  in  as  dear,  correct,  and  com- 
plete a  manner  as  possible,  the  several  relations 
which  it  bears  to  the  several  other  branches  of 
art  and  science  included  in  the  same  system : 
the  rdations,  viz.  in  respect  of  identity  of  pro- 
perties, on  tiie  part  of  the  respectively  con- 
tained particulars,  on  the  one  hand,  and  diver- 
sity of  such  properties  on  the  other :  that  so, 
in  the  instance  of  every  branch  of  art  and 
science,  comprehended  in  the  system,  it  may, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  be  apparent  in 
what  particulars  they  respectively  agree  with» 
and  in  what  they  differ  from,  each  other.f 

By  these  means,  and  by  these  alone — on 
these  terms,  and  on  these  alone — is  any  con- 
ception that  has  been  framed,  delivered,  re- 
ceived, or  entertained  of  the  whole  system  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  eneydopcBdieal 
system,  as  it  is  called,  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered a  clear,  correct,  and  complete  one. 

Thus,  and  in  this  way  is  shown,  not  only 
identity,  in  so  far  as  identity,  but  diversity,  in; 
so  far  as  diversity,  has  place.  In  this  way,' 
therefore,  is  performed,  in  regard  to  each 
branch  of  art  and  science,  that,  and  more  than 
thcU,  which  is  performed  by  algebra,  in  regard ' 
to  numbers.  The  wonders  exhibited  by  that' 
mysterious  art,  by  what  means  is  it  that  the^ 
are  wrought !    Only  by  showing,  in  each  indi- 


divisions  increases,  the  many-worded  systematio 
name  grows  longer  and  longer,  more  and  more  com- 
plicateid, — and  an  equipollent  single-worded  name 
more  and  more  difficult  to  frame, — ^may  be  seen  in 
the  sample  of  an  Encyclopaedical  Diagram  or  Table, 
§  8,  and  the  explanation  of  it  which  follows,  §  9 : 
as  likewise  in  the  diagram,  called  the  Porphyrian 
Tree^ihereunto  annexM. 

i'  These  relations  of  identity  and  diversity  of  pro- 
perties— ^thence  of  agreement  and  disagreement — 
unportant  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  ones  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  are  so.  In  a  practical  point 
of  view,  a  set  of  relations,  still  more  important, 
are  relations  of  connexion  or  dependence:  via, 
those  which  have  place,  in  so  far  as  a  person  b^ 
whom  this  or  that  art  is  practised,  or  science  studi- 
ed, has,  in  respect  thereof,  need  of  an  acquaintance, 
more  or  less  intimate,  with  this  or  that  otner  branch 
of  art  and  science.  Instances  of  this  sort  of  rela- 
tion may  be  seen  in  Table  I.  But  of  this  sort  of 
relation,  between  branch  and  branch,  no  indication, 
it  may  be  seen,  can  in  general  be  afforded  by  their 
respective  names. 
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Tidusl  instance,  the  identity  which  has  place, 
aa  between  the  import,  conveyed  at  the  ontset 
by  those  eaAraordinary  signs,  which,  as  the 
instrument  of  its  discoTeries  it  employs,  and 
some  one  or  other  of  the  always  manifest  im- 
ports, conreyed  bj  those  ordiriary  signs,  of 
which  common  arithmetic  makes  use. 

By  the  mutual  lights,  which  these  words  are 
thus  made  to  reflect  upon  the  import  of  each 
other — by  this  means  is,  and  by  tlus  means 
alone  can  be  conyeyed,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject which  they  are  employed  to  bring  to  view, 
the  maximtm  of  information:  the  greatest 
quantity  of  information  capable  of  being  brought 
to  Tiew,  in  and  by  the  number  of  words  thus 
employed  :*  the  maximum  of  information  in 
the  minimum  of  space.  1 

Section  III. 

ImperfectioM  incident  to  a  denomination  ofthii 
Mort:  912.  1.  Unexprettivenets;  2.Mi$expres- 
tiveneis. 

Correspondent  to  the  propertieg,  which  it  is 
desirable  that  a  denomination  attached  to  any 
branch  of  art  and  science  should  possess,  are 
the  imperfections  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
An  imperfection  will  be  imputable  to  it,  in  so 
&r  as,  by  failing  to  possess  any  one  or  more 
of  the  above-mentioned  properties,  it  fails  of 
being  applicable  with  advantage  to  one  or  more 
of  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

Imperfections,  exhibited  by  this  or  that  one, 
of  the  several  denominations,  considered  by 
itself ;  imperfections,  exhibited  by  the  whole 
assemblage  of  them  taken  together,  considered 
as'  a  whole — to  one  or  other  of  these  heads 
will  all  such  imperfections,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  referable. 

UnexpresstTeness  and  Misexpressvoeness — to 
one  or  other  of  these  two  heads,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  found  referable  all  such  imperfections, 
of  which  any  such  denomination,  taken  singly, 
and  considered  by  itself,  will  be  found  suscep- 
tible. 

The  f^urposes,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  a 
denomination  of  the  sort  in  question  should  be 
capable  of  being  made  subservient,  have  just 
been  brought  to  view  :  in  so  fkr  as  it  simply 
fails  of  being  subservient  to  those  purposes,  it 
is  unexpressive,  simply  unexpressive. 

Of  the  name,  employed  for  the  designation 
of  any  branch  of  art  and  science,  the  design 
and  use  is,  to  convey  a  conception,  as  correct 
and  complete  as  by  so  narrow  an  instrument 
can  be  conveyed,  of  the  nature,  and,  to  that 
end,  thereby  of  ^e  subject,  or  subject-^natter,  of 
that  same  art  and  science  :  and  this,  in  such 
sort  as,  when  and  as  often  as,  in  relation  to 
any  subject  that  happens  to  be  proposed,  a 
question  shall  arise,  whether  it  does  or  does 


*  For  a  more  particaltt  account  of  the  uses  of  a 
■Titematic  sketch  of  this  sort,  and  more  particukrly 
of  a  systematic  Table,  see  S  9, 1 0, 1 1  and  12. 


not  belong  to  the  branch  in  question,  to  Bag* 
gest  a  true  and  clear  answer,  either  on  the 
affirmative  or  on  the  negative  dde. 

If,  instead  of  simply  fuling  to  convey  any 
such  instructive  conception,  it  does  indeed  pre- 
sent a  conception,  but  that  oonoeption  ^to- 
gether foreign  to  ite  subject,  and  thereby,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  actually  entertained,  erroneona 
and  delusive,  then  it  is,  that,  instead  of  being; 
negatively  and  simply  uncjcpresnts,  it  is  poei-/ 
tively  misexpressive. 

Be  the  subject  in  its  own  nature  wbml  il 
may — and,on  the  other  hand,  the  name  appli^ 
to  it,  what  any  one  will — ^true  it  is,  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  name,  how  completely  on-. 
expressive  so  ever,  and  even  miaexpreasiTey ' 
will  become  expressive. 

To  this  observation  no  denial,  or  so  much  aa 
doubt,  can  be  opposed  ;  and  hence  it  is  th&t» 
by  names  in  the  highest  degree,  not  merely 
unexpressive  but  misexpressive,  the  functions 
of  names  are  performed,  the  purposes  whi<^ 
are  in  view  in  the  use  of  names  to  a  oertain 
degree  answered. 

If  the  misexpressive  name  in  qnesUoii  be  m 
name,  by  which,  when  first  brought  to  a  man's 
view,  the  branch  of  art  and  science  in  question 
is  presented — ^much  more  if  it  be  the  only  name 
by  which  it  is  ever  presented  to  him — on  this 
supposition,  a  question  (it  must  be  confessed) 
altogether  natural  is,  of  this  supposed  original 
misexpressiveness,  what,  if  any,  is  the  incon- 
venience I  At  first  mention  (continues  the 
argument)  true  it  is,  that  the  conception  it 
presented  was,  by  the  supposition,  an  erroneous 
one  :  but  moreover  by  another  part  of  the  sup^ 
position,  the  conception  which  has  at  the  long 
run  come  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  conveyed  to  the 
very  person  in  question,  is  a  correct  one :  for, 
by  this  name  it  is,  that  whatsoever  conception 
he  has  cause  to  entertain  of  the  subject,  has 
been  conveyed  to  him  ;  and,  in  point  of  (act» 
by  names  originally  as  unexpressive  as  can 
easily  be  imagined,  have  conceptions  no  less 
correct  than  those  which  have  been  conveyed 
by  the  most  expressive  names,  actually,  as  it 
will  be  easy  to  show,  been  conveyed. 

Plausible  as  it  is,  to  the  objection  oppoeed 
by  this  question,  an  answer,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  found  no  less  plain  and  clear, 
than  decisive  and  satisfactory,  presents  itself. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  supposition,  a 
length  of  time  there  is,  during  which,  instead 
of  the  subject,  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  convey  the  conception,  the  subject  which 
it  actually  presents  is  a  different  one.  So  long 
as  this  state  of  things  continues,  every  proposi- 
tion, in  the  composition  of  which  the  misex- 
pressive name  in  question  has  a  place,  is  a  self- 
contradictory  one.  So  long  then  as  this  self-con- 
tradictoriness,  and  the  conflision,  of  which  it  is 
essentially  productive,  continues,  so  long  the 
inconvenience,  nor  is  it  an  inconsidenble  one, 
continues  to  be  felt :  and  it  is  onlv  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  more  or  less  considerable,  tiiat,  the 
new  conception  having  at  length  in  »  ; 
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wormed  out  the  original  one,  the  inconvenience 
ceases  to  be  felt. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  of  the  lort  of  name  in 
qnestion,  another  nee,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
serred,  is,  to  obriate  doubts  in  relation  to  the 
eaUnt  of  the  field  belonging  to  the  branch  of 
art  and  science  in  question :  i.  e.  whether 
saeh  or  such  a  less  eztensire  district,  in 
whatsoever  manner  designated,  especially  if  it 
be  a  newly  discovered,  or  newly  distinguished 
district,  be  incladed  in  it.  In  this  case,  by 
what  rnle  or  mark  shall  the  answer  be  guided 
and  determined !  By  the  natMy  considered  in 
itself,  i.  e.  considered  in  its  original  import 
merely,  no  true  light,  but  instead  of  it  a  false 
light,  is  afibrded  ;  and,  as  to  the  light  afibrded 
by  mere  usage,  by  the  supposition,  no  light  of 
this  sort  hath  as  yet  begun  to  show  itseSl 

Attached  to  the  use  made  of  misexpressive 
names,  here  then  are  two  inconveniences  ;  two 
distinguishable  and  undeniable  inconveniences, 
which  will  be  found  to  have  place,  in  so  far 
as,  for  the  designation  of  any  of  the  leading 
branches  of  art  and  science,  any  such  improper 
and  unfortunately  chosen  denominations  con- 
tinue to  be  employed. 

Natural  Higtory,  Natural  PhUotophy,— It 
vrill  presently  be  seen,  in  how  flagrant  a  de- 
gree both  these  denominations,  both  of  them 
names,  by  which  two  main  branches  of  art  and 
science  are  wont  to  be  designated,  names  in 
constant  and  almost  universal  use,  are  .mis- 
expressive. 

By  this  imperfection,  if  any  credit  be  to  be 
giren  either  to  experience  or  to  report,  the 
amount  of  the  inconvenience  produced  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Great  is  the  length  of 
time,  during  which  it  is  not  without  extreme 
difficulty,  nor  till  after  great  perplexity,  that, 
in  the  mind  of  the  beginner,  especially  if  he 
be  a  very  young  beginner,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  misexpressive  general  name,  and  any 
of  the  particular  matters  meant  to  be  desig- 
nated by  it ;  vi2.  the  subordinate  branches  in- 
cluded under  it,  or  any  of  the  subjects  apper^ 
taining  respectively  to  those  branches,  can  be 
formed. 

So  likevrise  as  to  the  other  inconveniences  : 
to  this  likewise  the  like  observation  will  be 
found  applying  with  equal  truth.  This  or  that 
less  extensive  branch,  is  it  to  Natural  Pkilo- 
jopAy  that  it  belongs,  or  to  any,  and  what  other 
more  extensive  head  f  No  criterion,  no  source 
of  guidance,  being  to  be  found  in  the  name  it- 
setf— viz.,  in  its  original  import — ^mere  aecid€nt 
determines.  But  in  the  instance  of  different 
persons,  the  determinations  made  by  accident 
are  different.  Accordingly  that  less  extensive 
branch,  {CKemiAry  for  example,)  which  in  the 
view  and  language  of  some  persons,  u  a  branch 
<!X  Natural  Phi£)tophy,  in  the  view  and  lan- 
guage of  other  persons,  is  not  h  branch  of  it 

nios  it  is  that,  the  boundaries  of  the  main 
compartments  being  indistinct,  the  conception , 
entertained  of  the  whole  field  of  art  and  science 
is,  in  the  ins/Anoe  of  every  mind,  more  or  less 


inadequate,  and  either  indeterminate  or  erro-    ^ 
neous. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  imperfections,  inci- 
dent to  the  denomination  of  any  branch  of 
art  and  science,  considered  by  itself!  Now  as 
to  such  imperfections,  as  do  not  apply  but  to 
the  case,  where  the  whole  multitude  of  them, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  that  multitude,  are 
collected  together,  and  considered  together,  in 
the  character  of  an  aggregate. 

As  often  as  they  are  thus  considered  in  con- 
junction and  with  reference  to  one  another,  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  thus  considered 
may  be  termed  a  scientific,  or  Encyclopedical 
purpose;  and  with  reference  to  this  extra- 
ordinary purpose,  all  others  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  ordinary. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  to  an  Encyclopedical  pur- 
pose that  these  several  objects,  the  several 
branches  of  art  and  science,  are  considered,  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  communi- 
cating a  view,  as  clear,  correct,  and  complete 
as  possible,  of  the  whole  field  of  thought  and 
action,  and  therein  of  the  whole  field  of  art 
and  tcicnce ;  and,  to  this  purpose,  a  view  of 
the  several  characters,  i.  e.  characteristic  oir-  ' 
cumstances,  by  which  the  several  component 
branches  of  that  ideal  whole,  are  on  the  one 
hand  assimilated  to,  on  the  other  hand  distin-  ' 
gttished  tram,  each  other. 

Leamer$  and  Uachert  (shall  we  say)  or 
Teachers  and  learners  1  for,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mention  now  to  be  made  of  them,  it  seems 
not  altogether  easy  to  say,  which  of  these  two 
correspondent  classes  should  be  put  foremost. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  situation  of  both  these 
two  correspondent  and  contrasted  classes  it  is, 
that  in  the  fhuning  of  a  sketch  for  the  purpose 
in  question,  in  a  word,  for  the  framing  of  an 
Encyclopedical  sketch,  the  attention  of  the  oper-  ' 
ator  should  be  directed.  As  fiir  as  any  separa- 
tion can  in  practice  be  made,  it  is  by  the  situa- 
tion of  learners  that  the  principal  demand  for 
attention  is  presented  :  for  all  teachers  must 
in  the  first  place  have  been  learners  ;  nor,  at 
any  subsequent  period  can  teachers  exist  with- 
out learners ;  whereas  learners  mav  exist,  and, 
in  so  far  as  individuals  are  sel^taught,  do 
exist,  without  teachers  ;  and,  where  both 
classes  have  place  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  distinct  from  one  another,  the 
class  of  leetmers  may,  and  naturally  will,  be 
much  more  numerous  than  the  class  oitectdiere 

Nor  will  the  class  of  persons,  to  whom,  in 
the  character  of  lea^mers,  an  apposite  and  ex- 
pressive system  of  Encyclopedical  nomencla^ 
tnre  may  be  of  use,  be  found  to  be  so  narrow 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  To  any 
one,  whose  subsequent  pursuits  were  destined 
to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  ever  so  nar- 
row a  branch  of  the  field,  if  not  the  whole, 
various  other  parts  of  such  a  system  will  be 
found,  of  which  a  conception  more  or  less 
detailed  will  not  be  found  to  be  altogether 
useless.  Of  no  one  part  can  a  man's  concep- 
tion fail  of  being  the  stronger  and  the  cleaxer^ 
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thB  stronger  and  clearer  his  conception  is  of 
snch  or  such  other  parts,  which,  by  means  of 
those  properties,  whereby  they  are  respec- 
tively  assimilated  to  it,  and  contrasted  with 
it,  contribute  to  reflect  light  npon  it,  and 
by  this  means  place  it  in  the  clearer  point 
of  view. 

To  this  class  (to  speak  more  particalarly) 
will  be  seen  to  belong  all  those  persons,  by 
whom  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  system  or 
course  of  Chrestomathic  education  will  hare 
been  partaken  of.  With  few  if  any  exceptions, 
initiated,  as  they  will  be,  in  every  nseftil 
branch  of  art  and  science, — strange  would  be 
the  inconsistency,  were  any  such  determina- 
tion taken,  as  that  of  forbearing  to  present  to 
their  view  those  relations  of  mutual  agree- 
ment and  distinction,  by  means  of  which  these 
several  branches  receive  each  of  them  light 
from,  and  reflect  it  upon,  every  other.  For,  it 
is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that  the  mind  can  be 
endowed  with,  and  rendered  conscious  of,  that 
animating  vigour,  by  means  of  which  it  feels 
itself  able,  with  an  assurance  of  success  and 
mastery,  to  enter  and  operate  with  effect,  upon 
any  and  every  part  of  it,  towards  which  the 
course  of  its  pursuits  may  at  any  time  happen 
to  be  directed. 

But,  on  the  proposed  plan,  along  with  the 
class  of  leamera  will  be  augmented  the  class 
of  teaeken:  and  that  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion, than  any  which  till  of  late  has  been 
in  view.  For,  in  the  instance  of  every  one  of 
the  branches  of  science  thus  taught,  so  it  is 
that,  by  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
dass  of  learnen,  the  function  of  teacKen  will, 
even  before  their  own  term  of  learning  is  in 
respect  of  that  same  branch  fully  expired,  be 
taken  in  hand  and  exercised  :  so  that,  to  the 
extent  of  this  large  portion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  learners,  the  only  line  of  separation 
between  the  two  classes,  is  that  which  will 
have  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Time, 

Of  the  imperfections,  of  which  a  system  of 
nomenclature  for  the  various  branches  of  art 
and  science  may  be  seen  to  be  susceptible, 
when  considered  with  a  view  to  none  but  the 
ordinary  purpoiet^  as  above  explained,  a  con- 
ception may  presently  be  formed,  and  has 
accordingly  been  already  endeavoured  to  be 
conveyed.  But,  of  the  imperfections,  of  which 
the  like  system  may  be  seen  to  be  susceptible, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  Encyckh 
pedieal  pnrpotety  as  above  explained, — ^no 
oonception  can  be  formed,  till  a  conception  has 
been  formed  of  the  particular  form,  which  it 
is  necessary  a  i^stem  of  this  sort  should  be 
made  to  wear,  in  order  to  possess — and  thai 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  of  perfection — 
those  properties,  a  general  intimation  of  which 
has  just  been  given :  viz.  that  in  whidi,  in 
relation  to  each  branch,  are  brought  to  view 
the  circumstances,  in  respect  of  which  it  agree» 
with,  and  those  in  respect  of  which  it  di$a</rt€$ 
with,  every  other. 

Of  a  system  of  this  sort  wjU  here  be  given  a 


general  idea  ;  and  that  fbllowed  by  an  ^ 
plification,  which,  though  particular,  will  be 
a  very  extensive  one, — ^not  embracing  merely, 
but  outstretching,  the  whole  of  the  proposed 
field  of  Chrestomathic  education.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  that  the  nature  and  existence 
of  the  demand,  for  a  reform  of  some  sort,  in 
the  nomenclature  employed  upon  the  subject, 
may  be  the  more  distinctly  perceptible^— an 
exemplification  will  be  given  of  its  inaptitude, 
even  with  reference  to  the  purposes,  above 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  ordinartf  pur- 
poses:— viz.  in  the  instance  of  thoee  namea 
which  are  in  most  frequent  use. 

SEcnoN  IV. 

Inaptneu  of  the  appellative*  Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics. 

1.  The  branch  of  art  and  science  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  compound  appellation 
Natural  Hittory  is  as  yet  the  only  one  in  use, 
is  that  which  has  for  its  subject  matter,  in 
general,  including  bodies  of  all  sorts,  con- 
sidered in  respect  of  those  modifications,  which 
are  found  exemplified  by  it,  before  any  opera- 
tion has  been  performed  upon  it  by  human  art, 
under  the  direction  of  human  teitnee  :*  or  in 
other  words,  (if,  for  familiarity's  sake,  not- 
withstanding the  unapt  floridnessof  the  expres- 
sion, it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  employ, 
as  usual,  the  name  of  the  well-known  fictitious 
personage,  Nature,)  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  has  been  found  placed  by  the  hands  of 
Nature — uncontrolled  and  unassisted  Nature. 

Of  these  bodies — i.  e.  of  mattery  in  aH  such 
of  its  forms  with  which  we  have  in  any  way 
or  degree  any  acquaintance, — ^the  aggregate 
is  composed  in  the  first  place  of  our  Eortk^m 
the  next  place  of  all  the  other  bodies,  of  which 
our  WoHd  is  composed  :  of  our  Earth  in  the 
first  place,  no  others  being  of  any  importance 
to  us,  otherwise  than  with  reference  to  that, 
''in  whiclvwe  live,  and  move^  and  have  our 
being." 

Of  this  earth  of  cur's,  the  matter  is  either 
in  the  form  of  matter  altogether  lifelesg;  mat- 
ter endowed  with  life,  but  without  fading ;  or 
matter -endowed  with  life  and  fading  both.  In 
and  by  the  several  appellatives,  Mineralogy, 
Botany^  and  Zoology,  all  of  them  single- 
worded — ^all  of  them  in  familiar  use, — the 
primary  divisions  of  the  branch  of  art  uid 
science  here  in  question,  are  aptly  enough 
expressed.  And  if,  for  the  designation  of  that 
remaining  branch  of  the  a^  and  science  in 
question,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  re- 
mainder of  those  modifications  of  matter 
witii  which  we  have  any  acquaintance,  the 
term  Uranology,  as  above,  f  or  even  the 
term  Artronomy,  be  employed, — in  either 
case,  to   the  nomenclature    thus   bestowed 


*  See  Table  L    Note  32, 8np^^  p.  96. 
f  See  Table  L  Stage  T.  Notes  87,  » 
p.  38. 
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Qpon  iheae  pTunary  branches  of  the  stock  of 
art  and  science  in  question,  no  considerable 
objection  presents  itself  as  opposable. 

Not  80  in  the  case  of  the  whole  aggregate, 
of  which  these  are  the  diyisions.  Of  the  two 
words, — ^the  first  an  adjectire,  the  other  a  sub- 
itantiTe,— of  which  the  compound  appellation 
NatureU  HiMtory  is  formed,— it  found,  at  the 
time  of  its  formation,  the  substantiye  Hittory 
already  appropriated  to  the  designation  of  a 
branch  of  learning,  having  for  its  subject  those 
BtaUs  of  persons  and  things  of  all  sorts,  and 
those  events  of  all  sorts,  that  have  been  known 
or  supposed  to  have  had  place  in  times  past : 
present  time  either  being  altogether  ezcluded, 
or  its  history  being  but  as  it  were  a  point,  in 
comparison  with  the  time  of  history  which  it 
closes. '  Adding  the  word  natural,  say  Natu- 
ral History,  the  result  is,  that,  for  the  import, 
designated  by  this  appellative,  antecedently 
to  the  establishment  of  that  usage  from  which 
it  has  received  an  import  so  widely  different, 
fee  have  thU,  viz.  the  natural  account  of  those 
staleg  of  persons  oiui  things,  and  so  forth,  and 
of  those  events,  and  so  forth,  which  had  place 
in  times  past. 

Now,  with  what  propriety,  to  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  so  aptly  denominated 
divisions,  of  the  branch  of  art  and  science 
itself  thus  unaptly  denominated,— with  what 
propriety,  to  Mineralogy,  to  Botany,  to 
Zoology, — can  the  term  Natural  History,  con- 
sideration had  of  its  original  and  proper  import 
as  thus  developed,  be  applied  f 

II.  The  branch  of  art  and  science,  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  compound  appella- 
tion Natural  Philosophy  is  in  use,  is  that 
which  has,  for  its  subject,  matter  in  general, 
considered  in  respect  of  such  modifications  as 
it  has  been  made,  or  may  be  expected  to  bo 
made,  to  undergo,  by  human  art,  under  the 
guidance  of  human  science :  with  the  addition, 
perhaps,  of  such  properties,  as,  by  means  of 
changes  made  in  it  by  the  application  of  that 
same  mental  instrument,  have  been  discovered 
to  have  been  already  belonging  to  it. 

»Taken  by  itself.  Philosophy  is  the  lore  of 
wisdom.  Adding  the  word  natural,  say  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  and,  for  the  import  designated 
by  this  appellation,  antecedently  to  the  arbi- 
trary usage,  established  in  this  case  as  in  that 
other, — ^we  have  this,  viz.  the  natural  love  of 
teisdom. 

That  either  in  the  study  of  Mei^anies,  or  in 
that  of  Chemistry,  or  in  the  study  of  any  of  those 
particular  branches  of  art  and  science,  which 
ue  formed  by  the  application  of  these  general 
and  theoretical  branches  to  the  various />racei- 
cal  ones  to  which  they  are  subservient,  is  there 
any  want  of  capacity  to  afford  gratification  to 
an  affection  so  laudable  as  that  of  the  love  of 
wisdom, — is  not  here  by  any  means  meant  to 
be  asserted,  or  so  much  as  insinuated.  But, 
not  to  speak  of  Oratory,  Poetry,  or  any  of  the 
Fine  ArtSi — ^in  the   study  of  the  art  and 


science  of  Legislation,  or  in  the  study  of  the 
art  and  science  of  which  Private  motoIm  is 
the  subject,  is  there  any  less  room  for  the' 
manifestation  of  the  love  of  wisdom,  or  of  trw- 
dom  itself,  than  in  the  study  of  machines,  or  in 
that  of  the  various  methods  of  compounding, 
decompounding,  and  recompounding,  the  mat- 
ter, of  which  $Umes,  plants,  and  animaU,  ar» 
respectively  composed  1 

III.  The  branch  of  art  and  science,  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  term  Mathematics  is 
in  use,  is  that  which  has  for  its  subject  quan- 
tity in  general,  considered  with  or  without 
relation  to/orm  or  figure :  quantity  in  general, 
that  is  to  say,  as  well  matter  as  void  space, 
they  being  considered  respectively  in  relation 
to  quantity,  with  or  without  relation  to  fi^re : 
void  space — that  is,  space  considered  as  void, 
or  rather  without  consideration  had  of  its  con- 
tents :  for,  as  to  any  determinate  portion  of 
space,  determined  by  determinate  boundaries, 
— and,  within  those  boundaries  not  containing 
any  the  least  particle  of  matter  whatsoever, — 
an  example  of  any  such  object  would  not,  it  is 
believed,  be  very  easy  to  find. 

Taken  in  its  original  import,  Mathematie^ 
denotes  anything  that  is  learnt,  or  considered 
as  capable  of  being  learnt.  It  therefore  is — 
or  at  least  in  that  its  original  import  was, 
capable  of  being,  with  no  less  propriety,  em- 
ployed in  the  designation  of  any  one  of  those 
existing,  or  those  about  to  exist,  branches  of 
art  and  science,  comprehended  or  not,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  and  copious  Encyclopedia, 
— than  in  the  designation  of  the  particular 
branch,  to  which,  by  long  and  learned  usage, 
it  has  thus,  in  these  later  times,  become  ap- 
propriated : — of  the  art  of  legislation,  or  tho 
art  of  push-pin,  no  less  than  of  Geometry  and 
Algebra. 

Upon  all  the  above-mentioned  three  deno- 
minations, will  not  only  the  imperfection  of 
inejrpressiveness,  but,  in  the  instance  of  tlie  two 
first  of  them,  that  of  misespreseiveness,  be  found  I 
chargeable. 

Running  on  in  perpetual  contradiction  to 
the  original  import,  a  false  account  of  the 
subject  is  the  account,  t^hich  the  two  appel- 
lations, Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics^ 
are,  both  of  them,  continually  giving  of  it. 

But,  though  in  all  these  instances  the  pro- 
position involved  in  the  appellative  is  equally 
false,  yet  the  falsehood  bo  involved  is  not,  in 
all  these  instances,  equally  pregnant  with 
practical  inconvenience. 

In  the  instance  of  Mathematics,  no  very 
considerable  practical  inconvienlence  seems 
observable. 

To  such  persons  as  are  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  primary  general  import  of 
the  word,  it  conveys  not  any  import  at  variance 
with  that  which,  in  the  instance  in  question, 
it  has  acquired  from  particular  usage ;  and, 
even  to  the  eyes  of  persons  acquainted  with 
such  its  primary  import,  that  general  import 
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has  to  rach  a  degree  been  coTered  as  it  were, 
and  by  degrees  even  pushed  aside,  by  the  par- 
ticvlar  import  attached  to  it  by  particular 
fwo^tf,  as  to  be  scarcely  ever  in  use  to  present 
itself. 

In  the  case  of  NtUwral  PhUotophy,  the  in- 
convenient effects  of  unexpreuiwsnaSf  coupled 
as  it  is  with  miuxpremvenen,  have  manifested 
themseWes  in  a  manner  mndi  more  conspicu- 
ous and  incontestable.  To  the  same  branch 
of  art  and  science  to  which  some  attach  the 
of  Natural  PhUotophy,  others  attach  the 
of  Experimental  Philosophy,  In  the 
present  instance,  both  these  terms  being,  as 
above,  misapplied,  are  they — in  the  modem 
import  of  the  former  of  them, — are  they,  or  are 
they  not,  synonymous  with  each  other  1  In  re- 
lation to  the  Buhject  to  which  they  respectively 
apply,  no  intimation  being  given  by  either  of 
these  appellatives, — this  being  the  case,  to  a 
question  to  the  above  effect,  who  shall  under- 
take to  fhmish  an  answer  I— -thus  much  being 
pretty  clear,  viz.,  that  for  no  such  answer  are 
any  data  afforded  by  the  primary  import  of 
either  of  these  appellatives. 

Astronomy — though,  properly  speaking,  it 
should  in  part  be  considered  as  referable  to 
Natural  History  (viz.,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
in  simple  observatiansy  unaccompanied  with 
those  observations  and  caloukUions,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Chronological  Creography  and 
Urauologioal  Chronology,*  are  applicable,  and 
actually  applied,  to  practical  use,)  seems  com- 
monly to  be  considered  as  referable  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  to  that  alone.  Be  it  so  ;  but  is 
it  then  referable  to  Experimental  Philosophy  h 
The  light  that  issues  £^m  them,  yes  ;  but  the 
stars  themselves,  are  they,  like  the  star-fMk 
named  from  them,  are  they  taken,  can  they  be 
taken,  for  the  subjects  of  experiment  ? 

Chemistry,  this  branch  of  art  and  science 
does  it,  or  does  it  not,  belong  to  the  domain  of 
Natural  Philosophy 7  Yes,  say  some;  for, 
under  that  appellation  they  include'  it.  No, 
say  others ;  for,  under  that  appellation  they 
do  not  include  it. 

Belonging,  or  not  belonging,  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  does  it  not  at  any  rate  belong 
to  Experimental  Philosophy  1  In  the  whole  of 
ChemiHry,  not  to  say  any  more,  taken  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  not  there  taXL  as  much  of 
experiment  as  in  any  part  of  Mechanics  1 

Once  more,  does  it,  or  does  it  not,  belong  to 
Natural  Philosophy  ?  On  any  such  ground  as 
that  of  reason  and  analogy,  the  question  is 
manifestly  unanswerable,  and  any  dispute  pro- 
duced by  it  interminable.  Why!  Because, 
while  one, of  these  names — ^viz.,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, is' not  only  unexpres^ve  but  misexpres- 
site,  the  other.  Chemistry,  is  also  unexpressive. 
By  Chemistry — ^an  Arabian  word,  of  which  the 
origin  has  always  been  covered  by  a  cloud — 
no  intimation  whatever,  either  of  the  subject- 


*  Se«  Table  I. 


matter,  of  the  sort  of  operator,  or  of  the  natare 
of  any  operations  performed,  is  afforded. 

By  some  Institutionalists,  Chemistry,  as  above 
observed,  is  not  considered  as  included  in  Na- 
tural Philosophy.  Why!  Because, before C%«- 
mittry  had  begun  to  find  teachers,  before  any 
more  than  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  the 
art  and  science  could  be  so  much  as  said  to 
have  existence.  Natural  Philosophy  had,  for  a 
long  time,  been  in  use  to  be  taught.  There- 
fore, when  Chemistry  came  to  be  taught,  this 
new  branch  was  considered  as  a  branch  of  art 
or  science,  wholly  distinct  and  independent^  not 
included  in  that  old  one. 

Section  V. 
Cause  or  Origin  of  this  Inaptitude. 

Of  the  thus  extensively  prevailing  inade- 
quacy, should  the  source  be  asked  for,  it  may  bo 
found,  it  is  believed,  at  no  great  depth  beneath 
the  surface.  It  may  be  descried  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  respective  extents  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  field  of  art  and  science, 
— i.  e.,  of  the  respective  masses  of  their  con- 
tents,— in  the  state  in  which  they  now  present 
themselves  to  view,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
tents respectively  possessed  by  them  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  degree  of  cultivation,  which 
they  had  respectively  received,  suggested  the 
convenience  of  employing  a  certain  name,  for 
the  purpose  of  binding  together  in  the  mind 
such  of  their  contents,  with  which  at  that  time 
an  acquaintance,  more  or  less  correct  and  ex- 
tensive, had  been  formed.  In  each  instance, 
numerous,  insulated,  and  dispersed,  must  bave 
been  the  particular  observations  and  ezperi'* 
mcnts  made,  before  it  occurred  to  any  one  to 
give  to  the  aggregate  assemblage  of  them  a 
common  name  of  any  kind,  and  thus  to  bind 
together  the  contents  of  that  aggpregate  by  one 
common  tie.  Even  when  this  instrument  of 
connexion  and  elucidation  came  at  length  to 
be  employed,  it  would  at  first  le  either  alto- 
gether uncharacteristic  of  the  obJect3  which  it 
served  to  designate,  or,  if  amongst  them  there 
were  any,  at  aJl,  to  which  it  bore  any  such  na- 
tural relation,  the  number  of  them  would,  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  tiiose  to  which 
it  bore  not  any  such  relation,  be  very  small. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  branch  of  ait  and 
science  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Eloetri- 
city.  Of  the  word  Electricity,  the  root  or  baeis 
is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  amber:  had 
it  been  fh>m  the  Latin  that  the  word  had  been 
derived,  it  would  have  been  Amberismn  Why 
Electricity  or  Amberism7  Only  because,  of 
such  a  multitude  of  sorts  of  substances  as  that 
by  which,  at  present,  upon  the  subjecting  tliem 
to  the  same  sort  of  operation  (viz.,  rubbing,) 
the  same  appearances  (viz.,  the  causing  light 
bodies  first  to  move  towai^  them,  and  then 
to  recede  from  them)  are  exhibited,  aanher 
happened  to  be  the  first,  in  which  the  existence 
of  this  property  was  observed. 

Even  Magnetism,  though  to  the  pnrpoee  of 
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eftDing  io  view,  by  meaiiB  of  its  original  aigni- 
fication,  the  phenomena,  for  the  designation  of 
which  it  has  now  for  a  long  time  been  em- 
ployed,— though  to  this  purpose  it  is  so  much 
les  inadequate  than  EUarieUyy  has  had  its 
•original  boundaries  far  outstretched  by  obser- 
vations made  at  yarious  later  dates.  By  the 
import  originally  attached  to  it,  the  intima- 
tion giTen  is,  that  the  properties,  of  which 
it  takes  cognizance,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
naturally  existing  mineral,  termed,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  Moines,  and,  in  English,  the  Load- 


Since  those  days  the  same  properties  haye, 
howerer,  been  found  to  be  capable  of  being 
giren  to  tron, — ^a  simple  metallic  substance, 
which  is  but  one  of  two  or  more  ingredients  of 
which  the  loadstone  is  composed, — and  to  be- 
long naturally  to  niokd^  another  metallic  sub- 
stance, which,  with  the  exception  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  those  that  are  common  to  all  metals, 
has  not  been  found  to  have  anything  in  com- 
mon with  either  of  those  two  other  substances. 

In  the  instance  of  these  two  branches  of  art 
and  science — ^both  of  them  included  in  the  do- 
main so  unexpressiyely  denominated  by  the 
compound  appellatiye  Natural  PhUotophy — 
we  haye  two  names,  which,  however  imper- 
fectly, are  still  in  a  certain  degree  character- 
istic and  expressive  ;  designative  of  a  portion, 
though  not  of  the  whole,  of  the  contents  of  the 
branch  of  art  and  science  which  they  are  re- 
spectively employed  to  denominate.  In  the 
instance  of  Galtaniam,  the  sign  is  altogether 
uncharacteristic,  with  relation  to  every  one  of 
the  objects  which  it  is  employed  to  signify. 
By  an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Oalwini,  within 
the  memory  of  multitudes  now  living,  observa- 
tion was  made  of  certain  phenomena,  in  which 
no  analogy  to  any  other  class  of  phenomena 
was  for  some  time  discovered.  No  other  ob- 
jecty  to  which  they  could  be  said  to  bear  any 
particular  relation,  being  knovm, — ^at  the  same 
time  that  the  person,  by  whose  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  they  had  been  in  part  observed,  and 
in  part  cUsoovered,  being  known, — ^it  was  from 
him  they  took  their  name.  Tha  phenomena 
cbterved  or  dueowred  hy  GcUvani,  and  pre- 
sently, for  shortness,  Grohantsm^'wts  the  name 
given  to  them  by  the  Natural  Philosophers  of 
that  day. 

This  imperfection  is  not  peculiar  to  the/>Ay- 
Mteal  branch  of  art  and  science : — ^in  a  large 
proportion  it  is  shared  with  it  by  the  ethical. 

From  like  causes  proceed  everywhere  like 
effects.  Hence,  in  the  field  of  Government, 
the  multitude  of  Oficet^  by  the  names  of  which 
not  any  the  slightest  intimation  is  conveyed 
of  the  nature  of  the  operations  performed  by 
the  possessors.* 


*  Take,  for  instanee,  the  Offices  respectively  de- 
sigiiated  l^  the  names  CkanoeUor,  Secretary  of  the 
Petty  Bag^(Merkoftke  Pells,  Clerk  ofiheHanaper, 
Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  Surveyor  of  the  Green  Wa*, 


Sflcnoii  VI. 

Cowne  to  be  taken  for  framing  the  mott  perfeei 
and  inOruetive  System  of  Encyelovedical 
Nomenclature  that  the  Nature  of  ike  Case 
admits  of. 

The  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  and 
the  nature  of  the  words  or  terms  employed  in 
giving  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  them,  in  sll 
its  diversifications,  a  system  of  nomendaturej 
and,  by  means  of  such  nomenclature,  a  set  of 
diviiionSf  and  thereby  a  scheme  of  distribution 
and  arrangement — on  these  two  circumstances, 
it  is  believed,  will  the  aptitude  of  the  work, 
with  reference  to  its  purposes,  be  found  to 
depend. 

I.  As  to  the  subject,  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose here  in  question,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as 
concerns  its  primary  and  most  extensive  divi- 
sions, that  an  acquaintance  with  it  will  be 
found  to  be  very  material :  with  its  details  no 
other  acquaintance  will  be  found  necessary, 
than  that,  by  the  want  of  which  a  man  might 
be  led  into  misconceptions  concerning  the 
general  nature  of  the  compartments  and  divi- 
sions in  which  they  are  comprehended:  viz. 
in  such  sort,  as,  by  means  of  some  ill-chosen 
appellative,  to  ascribe  to  this  or  that  one  of 
the  contents,  this  or  that  property,  of  which 
in  reality  it  is  not  possessed. 

In  the  choice  made  of  the  fsords,  vrill  be 
found  to  be  included,  two  intimately  connected 
indeed,  but  perfectly  distinguishable  particu- 
lars :  viz.  in  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  such 
appellatives — single-worded  and  many-worded 
togethei^-as,  by  the  eaienit  respectively  be- 
longing to  them,  shall  be  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  giving  expression  to  all  such  divisions  or 
parts  of  the  subject,  or  aggregate,  as,  at  each 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  <&vision,  shall  be 
proposed  to  be  marked  out ;  in  the  next  place, 
the  tongue  or  language,  of  which  choice  shall 
have  been  made,  for  the  furnishing  the  assort- 
ment of  words  required  for  the  supply  of  that 
demand. 

1.  As  to  the  eaeteia  covered  by  the  respeo-  . 
tive  iq>pellatives,  it  will,  in  the  ensuing  sketch 
at  least,  for  all  but  the  last  step  taken  in  the 
course,  be  such  as,  when  they  are  arranged 
one  after  another,  in  appropriate  order,  will 
be  seen  to  give  to  the  mode  or  scheme  of  divi- 
sion marked  out  by  them,  the  character  of  an  • 
exhaustive  one,  j.nd  that,  in  respect  of  the  num-  I 
her  of  the  parts  produced  by  each  act  of  ideal  / 
division  of  the  aggregate,  considered  for  that 
purpose  as  a  divisible  whole,— the  sort  of 
scheme,  which  has  been  styled  sometimes,  from 
the  Greek,  dichotomous ;  sometimes,  from  the 
Latin,  b^ureate;  literally  rendered  in  English  i 
by  the  word  two-pronged,  as  applied  to  tkfork:  * 
for,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  in  and  by  this  mode, 
and  this  alone,  that  all  the  purposes,  whichy 
on  this  occasion  are  of  a  nature  to  iiford  a   I 
practical  use,  can  be  accomplii^ed.    As  to  the   ' 
considerations  by  which  the  choice  made  in 
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ftTovr  of  this  mode  wm  produoed,  a  riew  ot 
them  will  presently  be  giyen :  bat,  that  they 
may  be  the  more  cleaxly  apprehended,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  bring  to  view,  in 
the  first  instance,  an  exemplification  of  the 
sort  of  work  to  which  they  will  have  to  make 
reference.* 

Small,  it  is  tme,  is  the  number  of  steps  to 
which,  accompanied  with  a  correspondent  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature,  this  transcendently  in- 
Btruotive  and  useful  scheme  of  division  can, 
oonsistently  with  any  net  balance  on  the  side 
of  advantage,  be  pursued:  the  number  of 
words  being  so  great,  and  not  only  the  labour 
necessary  to  the  forming  of  such  a  system,  but 
even  the  labour  of  following  it  up  when  made, 
being  such,  as,  after  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  steps  taken  in  this  career,  to 
threaten  to  become  intolerable.  But,  against 
the  carrying  it  on  to  whatever  length  it  is 
capable  of  being  followed  up  to  with  clear 
advantage,  every  impracticability,  that  may 
be  found  to  attach  upon  an  ulterior  pursuit  of 
it,  will  not  be  found  to  oppose  any  reasonable 
objection :  and  a  task,  for  which  neither  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  nor  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
may  be  ripe  at  one  period,  may  find  both 
minds  sufficiently  prepared  for  it,  at  a  more 
advanced  point  in  the  line  of  time. 

As  to  the  language^  the  Ghreek  presents  itself 
as  being,  upon  the  whole,  beyond  comparison, 
the  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  :  and  this  so 
clearly,  as  to  be  the  only  one  which,  on  this 
occasion,  there  can  be  any  use  in  holding  up 
to  view. 

Beoion  and  CutUm — RMtony  in  this  in- 
stance, the  parent  of  Custom—join  iu  the 
affording  of  this  assurance.  Of  all  known 
languages,  the  Greek  is  assuredly,  in  its  struc- 
ture, the  most  plastic  and  most  manageable. 
To  such  a  purpose  as  the  present,  upon  a  scale 
of  any  extent,  it  is  the  only  language  which 
it  has  been  customary  for  men  to  draw  upon 
for  this  purpose :  customary,  not  only  in  the 
English  language,  but  in  the  language  of  every 
other  nation  forming  a  part  of  the  European 
system:  or,  in  a  word,  as,  to  this  purpose, 
may  be  said  for  shortness,  and  without  any 
very  material  ii^justice,  in  the  language  of 
every  well-instructed  nation  upon  earth. 

Of  the  sort  of  work  proposed  to  be  executed, 
the  iubjcct  has  already  been  brought  to  view, 
and  its  limits  marked  out,  it  is  hoped,  with 
that  degree  of  precision  which  the  nature  of 
the  ease  admits  of:  viz.  of  the  whole  field  of 
thought  and  aetwuy  that  part  which  constitutes 
the  field  of  art  and  aeienee:  the  fald  itself,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  (both  expres- 
sions being  necessarily  fgurcUive,  names  of 
JictUiou8  entUkt,)  the  aggregate  of  its  eotiUuU.'\' 

Of  the  divititm  to  be  made  of  this  Jield,  or, 
(what  comes  to  the  same  thing,)  the  distribu- 
tion to  be  made  of  its  eontenigy  where  shall  we 
look  for  the  iouree? — the  primary  source,  by 


See  §8. 


t  See  Table  L  note  (32.) 


I  the  choice  of  which  the  choice  of  aU  iilt« 
purees,  should  any  soch  be  added,  will  n 
rally  be  influenced  at  least,  if  not  determi] 
Where,  but  in  the  diiS^rent  natures  of  diiK 
partt  of  tldB  field — ofdififerent  portions  e 
eontenU? — ^in  a  word,  in  the  nature  of  the 
ject — the  oommon  tuiyect  of  all  these  bran 
of  art  and  teience — ^and  in  the  different  nal 
of  the  several  different  parts  of  that  sal 
on  which  these  several  branches  have  to 
rate  f  So  far  as  it  is  from  this  source  thai 
division  is  made — ^the  principle  of  divieim 
duced — correspondent  to  each  branch  d 
niiject  is  the  branch  of  art  and  scienot 
which  it  is  operated  upon :  and,  oonvei 
correspondent  to  each  branch  of  art  and  sei 
is  that  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  it  open 

In  the  preface,  written  by  D*Alembert» 
prefixed  to  the  French  Encyclopaedia,  w 
the  title  of  Sytttme  figure  de$  Connoim 
Humainee — Figured  ^ytttm  of  Human  K\ 
ledge^  a  systematic  Table  or  Map  is  ^ 
accompanied  with  a  paper,  entitled,  Etp 
tiofi  dttaillte  du  S^ttime  des  ConnoiMMnem 
maines. 

In  that  sketch,  what  is  the  declared  n 
of  the  work  I — Art  and  Science  in  waj 
tion  t — No :  but  ecienoee  alone,  to  the  exeli 
of  arts ;  for  surely,  under  the  French  i 
eonnoiuances,  arts  are  no  more  included  i 
under  the  English  word  knowiedge,  ._ 
English  word  science.  Yet  in  the  Table  I 
the  words  Art  and  Arts  occur  in  many  pli 

Again,  the  source  of  division,  or,  to  b 
with  the  first  division  which  presents  itM 
the  source  of  that  leading  division — ^vHii 
.it !  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  subject — the  di 
^ent  natures  of  the  several  different  bna 
of  the  subject— on  which  the  correspom 
branches  of  art  and  science  have  to  opei 
— No :  but  the  nature  of  the  facuitm, 
means  of  which  the  subject,  in  its  dift 
parts,  is  (it  is  supposed)  operated  upon* 

Lastly,  the  plan  or  scheme  of  ditisicnf 
sidered  in  respect  of  the  number  of  brau 
which  are  respectively  the  results  of  the  i 
ral  successive  acts  of />aitt(to»  or  distr^ 
performed  upon  it, — what  is  it!  U  ft 
above  proposed,  regular  and  bifurcate  f 
number,  at  the  first  step,  two,  and  at  « 
step  the  same  1 — No :  but  at  the  first  stq 
furcate :  and,  after  that,  the  number  at 
step  varying,  to  the  number  of  half-a-don 
more. 

Such  is  the  scheme,  or  plan  of  division, 
sued  in  that  justly  celebrated  work :  in  4 
may  be  seen  a  part,  and  but  a  part,  of 
whole  number  of  its  incongruities:  ad 
some  of  the  practical  inconveniences  resal 
from  some  of  these  logical  incongruities' 
on  the  ground  of  science,  confuekmy  and  oi 
one  part  mierepresentadonf  and  on  the  e 


*  Knotctedaes  would  be  the  word,  if,  in  En 
as  in  French,  the  substantive  Imowledpe  had  a 
number. 
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Ntrt  mteomGeplnon^  belong  to  tlio  category  of 
feoonTenience,— -it  will  be  the  endeavoor  of 
ke  ne3(t  aection  to  give  a  Tiew. 

;  SBcnoN  VII. 

9'^^lenibetiU  Encydopedieal*  Map  or  Tabular 
Sketch— its  Imperfections. 

Of  the  sketch  giyen  by  D^Alembert,  the 
lading  principles  are — as  he  himself  has  been 
aTefoi  to  declare,  taken  from  that  gixen  by 
iord  Bacon,  Had  it  been  entirely  his  own, 
(  wroold  have  been,  beyond  comparison,  a 
jBtter  one.  For  the  age  of  Baconj  Bacon's 
Its  a  precocious  and  precious  fruit  of  the 
bion  of  learning  with  genius  :  for  the  age  of 
yAteabert  it  will,  it  is  belieTed,  be  found 
ttt  a  poor  prodnction,  below  the  anthor  as 
tell  as  the  age. 

'  Prudential  considerations  suggested  to  the 
Vench  Philosopher  the  precaution  of  seeking 
lelter  under  the  mantle  of  the  foreign  sage. 
hit  of  this  perhaps  in  another  place. 

Ingenious  as,  in  several  parts,  and  in  sereral 
•spects,  it  would,  upon  a  particular  examina- 
Aon,  be  found, — smoke,  rather  than  light,  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  seen  to  be  the  result  of  it. 
At  the  rery  first  step,  the  whole  field,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  involved  in  an  all-obscuring  cloud  : 
a  cloud  too  thick  for  any  ulterior  operation  to 
be  capable  of  dissipating. 

Its  principal  merit  and  use  vrill,  it  is  believed, 
be  seen  to  consist  in  the  having  formed,  and 

*  ThedenominationJ^neyc^opoitahad  established 
usage,  and  perhaps  even  necessity,  to  warrant  it 

Considered,  however,  in  its  original  import,  viz. 
instruction  in  a  circle,  it  is  not  in  every  respect  a 
very  happy  one.  Moving  continually  in  a  circle  is 
not  the  way  to  get  on.  By  labour,  speed  may  indeed 
be  increased  ;  but  by  no  degree  of  either  can  any 
advance  be  made.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  and 
by  the  very  name,  an  irrelevant  idea  is  obtruded, 
and  in  lieu  of  that  encouragement  which  ii^  so  much 
needed,  discouragement  is  presented. 

The  image  of  Afield  presented  itself  as  being  in 
every  respect  much  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
By  the  image  of  a  circle,  is  presented  the  idea  of  a 
limited  extent,  determined  dj  the  circumference. 
By  the  image  of  a  field  no  limitation  whatsoever 
is  presented. 

This  image  of  n  field  will  moreover  be,  with  equal 
convenience,  applicable  to  two  expanses — ^two  pe> 
fectly  distinguisnable,  though  intimately  connected 
expanses,  one  within  the  oUier — ^the  one  of  them 
boundless,  and  so  therefore  the  other,  viz.  the  field 
of  actum  and  thougU,  and  the  field  of  art  and 
science. 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  necessary  fiction  (for  all 
laoguaee  which  has  mind  for  its  subject,  is  una- 
voidably fictitious,  speaking  of  mind  as  if  it  were 
maHer,)  on  the  occasion  of  the  use  made  of  this 
necessarily  fictitious  image,  there  will  be  found  a 
convenience  in  speaking,  sometimes  of  the  ideal 
nceptade,  Xhefidi,  as  if  it  were  a  real  one,  some- 
times of  the  chjeets  in  question,  viz.  the  several 
Itnncha  of  art  and  science,  in  the  character  of  its 
emtents.  By  the  word  field  this  convenience  will 
slways  be  afforded. 


presented  to  view,  a  general  conception  of  a 
work  of  this  sort, — and  the  having  placed  to- 
gether, under  one  view,  the  whole  stock  of  the 
materials,  at  that  time  known,  to  belong  to  it 
and  to  require  to  be  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  it. 

Taking  the  work  in  the  form  in  which  it  it 
exhibited  by  D*Alembert,  the  following  are 
among  the  imperfections,  which  have  presented 
themselves  as  chargeable  upon  it, — 

1.  The  very  sutjeet  of  the  work,  inadequate- 
ly designated. 

2.  The  primary  source  of  ditision,  unhappily 
chosen. 

3.  The  scheme  of  division,  loose  and  irregular. 

4.  The  appellations,  in  several  leading  in- 
stances, inapposite. 

5.  The  distinctions,  in  several  instances, 
groundless ;  distinctions,  without  any  deterui- 
nate  and  assignable  difference. 

6.  Repetitions  abundaia : — under  different 
names,  the  same  object  repeated  a  multitude 
of  times. 

7.  The  texture  of  the  discourse  incomplete  : 
noxerbs;  consequently  no  propositions;  nothing 
but  substantives,  wiUi  here  and  there  an  artids 
or  an  (yijcctive. 

I.  Subject  of  the  usork,  inadequately  designated. 

Of  the  relation  between  Art  and  Science, — 
as  well  as  of  the  relation  between  Art  and 
Science  taken  together  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  whole  field  of  thought  and 
action  on  the  other  part, — the  idea  above  given+  , 
will  (it  is  hoped)  be  found  a  tolerably  clear 
one.  Of  this  relation,  no  attempt  to  give  jdxy 
idea  is  made  in  iyAlembert*s  Map,  or  in  the 
Explanation  given  of  it. 

**  %s«eijw/^«re"— figured  system :  des  Om- 
noissances  Humaines — of  Human  Knowledge, 
is  the  title  under  which  the  whole  contents  of 
the  Table  are  arranged.    At  the  conclusion,  ^^ 
even  Poetry,  presented  to  view  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  product  of  the  imagination^ 
is,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  in  the  character 
of  a  subject,  or  a  branch,  of  the  all-compre-  j 
bending  aggregate — human  knouledgcX    In  ' 
the  same  paragraph,  and  but  four  lines  after, 
he  speaks  of  this  Table,  by  the  description  of 
**  a  GeneaJlogiccd  Distribution  or  Map  of  the 
Sciences  and  the  Arts ;"  and,  in  this  loose  shape, 
and  no  other,  is  introduced  the  only  mention 
made  oHheA  rts,  or  the  word  Art,  And,  though 


t  Table  I.  note  (9.) 

X  Voila  toute  la  FarHe  Poetique  de  la  Connois* 
sance  Humaine  ;  ce  qu^on  en  peut  rapporter  a  Ti- 
magination,  ct  la  fin  de  notre  di&tribution  g^n^o- 
gique  (ou  si  Ton  vcut  Mappemonde)  des  Sciences 
et  des  ATts.—D'^Alemberi  Melanges^  i.  239.  J  w- 
sterdam.  1767.  Explication  duiSt/sttmefigttrL-^ 
N.  B.  The  above,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  ;  but,  as  in  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  passage  some  deficiency  in  the  articles  of 
clearness  and  correctness  presents  itself,  some  slip 
of  the  press  is  suspected. 
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fakon  is  mentioiied  m  ftn  eaaeniial  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  the  idea  meant  by  him 
to  be  attached  to  the  word,  yet  neither  on  this 
oocasion,  nor  on  any  other,  is  it  brought  to 
▼iew  in  the  character  of  the  name  of  an  Arty 
nor  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  the 
name  of  a  branch  of  iSoi^fk^ 

From  the  difficulty  here  in  question,  the 
mind  of  D'Alembert,  it  therefore  appears, 
withdrew  its  force.  His  precarsor,  Chanheny 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  had,  before 
^um,  grappled  with  it ;  but  (as  any  one,  who, 
in  this  Yiew,  may  be  disposed  to  turn  to  that 
elaborate  work,  will,  it  is  believed,  find  reason 
to  acknowledge)  altogether  without  success. 

Instead  of  Kno^ded^y  in  which  (see  Chres- 
tomathia,  Table  I.)  Science  is  included, — ^in- 
stead of  knowledge  alone,  the  subject  of  the 
work  in  question  should  then  have  been  Art 
and  Science :  art  and  science  all  along  in  cof^ 
junction:  for,  in  conjunction  they  must  all 
along  be  taken  and  considered,  or  no  tolerably 
adequate  conception  of  either  will  be  formed. 

But  the  tubject  of  art  and  ecience  togdh&ry 
what  is  it  I — Answer — Being  in  general :  being, 
in  all  the  modificatiom,  of  which,  to  our  Tiew, 
it  is  susceptible.  Being,  in  some  shape  or 
shapes,  the  subject, — weU-being,  in  some  shape 
or  shapes,  the  object, — of  everything  that,  by 
man,  is  or  can  be  dans  or  thought  of.  Of  these 
Aindamental  and  eminently  simple  truths,  the 
bare  mention  may  suffice  for  the  present.  In 
the  section,  in  which  some  of  the/rrt  Una,  of 
the  sort  of  map  in  question,  are  attempted  to 
be  given,  the  consideration  of  them  vnll  come 
to  be  resumed.  As  the  process  of  division 
and  distribution,  drawn  as  the  principle  of  di- 
vision is  from  different  eourees, — as  this  sort  of 
anatomical  process  proceeds,  the  several  modi- 
fications of  being  which  are  the  result  of  it, 
display  themselves  to  view. 

II.  Primary  Source  of  Dicieion,  ill  dK>sen. 

The  primary  touroe  of  his  divisions  is,— 
what  f  Not  the  nature  of  the  eubjeet,  and  of 
its  respective  parts,  but,  as  already  noticed, 
the  nature  of  the  several  human  faeuUies, 
which,  by  a  strange  misconception,  are  respec- 
tively considered  as  applying  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  different  parts  of  it. 

Strange  indeed  may  this  misconception  be 
pronounced  :  at  any  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that, 
when  these  faculties  come  to  be  mentioned,  so 
it  is  that,  of  all  the  branches  into  which  the 
body  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  ever  been  or 
over  can  be  divided,  not  a  single  one  can  be 
mentioned,  upon  which  the  whole  list  of  the 
hnman  faculties  can  not  be  shown  to  be,  in 
0ome  way  or  other,  applied. 

Memory,  Beaton,  Imagination, — Of  these, 
and  these  alone,  is  his  list  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, as  brought  forward  on  this  occasion,  com- 
posed. If,  for  any  other  purpose,  if,  on  any 
other  occasion,  asked  for  a  list  of  those  facul- 
ties, wonld  D*Alembert  have  given  this  for  a 


complete  one  t  Perceptitm,  for  example, 
to  look  any  further,  would  not  lki$  have  b 
added !  would  it  not  have  been  placed  before 
Memory  1  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  tne  sub- 
sequent ramifications,  though  not  in  this  pri- 
mary one,  not  only  perce^ion,  but  other  fa- 
culties besides,  are  by  D'Alembert  hinsseif 
brought  to  view. 

But,  for  this  purpose,  what  list  of  these  &- 
oulties,  other  than  a  complete  one,  conld,  with 
propriety,  have  been  proposed  to  serve  f  In 
addition  to  these  three,  each  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  division,  applies  itself  exclnsiTely 
to  a  certain  parcel  of  the  branches  of  art  amd 
tcience,  or  at  any  rate  of  edenee,  is  it  that  there 
are  any,  of  which  no  application  is  made  to 
any  branch  of  art  or  tcience  ?  Of  the  faculty 
of  perception,  for  example,  is  it  that  no  appli- 
cation is  made,  in  the  study  of  Natural  Hio- 
tory  for  example !  If,  either  in  tills  or  in  any 
other  instance,  any  such  &culty  be  to  be  found, 
if  this  be  indeed  a  truth,  it  surely  is  not  of  the 
number  of  those  truths,  which  are  so  complete- 
ly obvious,  that  no  proof  of  them  cmh,  either 
for  conviction  or  satisfaction,  be  justly  regard- 
ed as  necessary. 

Quere  :  unless  it  be  through  the  percepAm 
faouUy,  through  what  medium  does  the  rOenr 
tite  receive  any  of  the  original,  and  exteriorly 
derived,  part  of  its  contents ! 

Of  a  set  of  fictitious  entities  to  give  in  a  list, 
neither  the  correctness  nor  the  completeness 
of  which  shall  be  exempt  fh>m  dispute  or  doabt> 
cannot  be  a  very  easy  task.  Of  the  articles 
inserted  in  the  Note,  neither  the  tMrwp(i6i/tty, 
(meaning  that  sort  of  perceptibility  of  whidi 
these  sorts  of  fictitious  entities  are  susceptible) 
— ^neither  the  perceptibility,  nor  the  mutual 
dvAiwstnees, — say  rather  diAingu\iAJi^, — will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  much  exposed  to  dispute.* 

The  inventor,  the  learner,  the  teacher :  the 
intentor,  or  in  the  place  of,  or  in  company  with 
the  inventor,  the  ditcoverer,  and  their  assistanty 


%*  Of  those  which  are  here  distinguiahod  by  aa  * 
mention  is  made  in  D^Alembert^  Table:  those 
and  no  others. 

1.  Pereeptiim,  or  say  peretptiut  faadfy,  aUat 


2.  Judgment,  or  tuy  judiekU/aeuHjf. 

*3.  Memory,  or  say  retentive  faeulfy. 

*4.  Deduetum,  or  say  ratioematum  or  deduetim 
faculty — ^that  \s^  which  a  number  of  judgments,  L  a. 
acts  of  the  judieiaUfaeuliyBi^  deduced  one  from 
another. 

5.  Abttraethn  or  say  abstradioe  faculty, 

6.  SyntAetis,  i.  e.  combination, 

*7.  Imagination,  or  say  imaginativt  faaity, 
whereby  a  number  of  abstracted  ideas  results,  or 
products  of  the  exercise  of  the  abstractive  faeul^f— 
are  combined,  conipounded,  pjut  together  as  it  were, 
into  one  image.  It  is  combination,  preceded  by, 
and  opttatinjB^  upon,  the  products  of  aostnction. 

8.  Invention,  or  say  inveniivs  faculty,  whereby, 
out  of  a  number  of  the  products  of  the  abstraetwe 
&ealty,  such  compounds  are  formed  as  are  im»  .* 
produced  before.  /aMa^ioii  is  tsi^^ 
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the  dmrmty  in  legazd  to  eTery  branch  of 
science,  be  it  what  it  may,— by  these  different 

matiomy  directed  in  its  exereiae  to  the  attainment  of 
■ome  purtienlar  end, 

9.  Attentio$i,OTliieatteiaivefaeulty,  Theexer- 
dae  of  this  faculty  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  exer- 
cise of  the  vill :  of  a  special  application  made,  of 
the  power  of  tiat  facul^  to  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ing to  their  work, -with  aifferent  degnes  of/orce,Kad 
for  different  lengikM  ofttmB^  any  one  or  more  of  the 
eeveral  distinguishable  faculties  above-mentioned. 

10.  Obiervaiion, — In  this  are  included,  percep- 
tumj  memotyj  judgmmd,  and  commonly  ro/iocmo- 
Uon,  set  and  kqit  to  work  by  atteniion^  and  directed 
commonly  in  their  exercise  to  the  accomplishment 
of  some  particular  end, 

1 1.  Comparieon,  This  is  an  application  made  of 
the  faculties  of  attention  and  jxuu^ment.  In  this 
case  the  attention  applies  itself  altemately  to  the 
objects  which  are  the  subjects  of  it — ^riz.,  for  the 
purpose  of  descrying  tbeir  mutual  relations  to  each 
other. 

^  1 2.  Generalixation,  This  is  a  mode  of  maffina- 
Hon :  L  e.  from  the  obseryation  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals, perceived  or  supposed  to  be  endued  with 
a  certain  property,  ima^mation  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  mdividuals,  regarded  as  being  possessed, 
each  of  them,  of  a  property  of  that  same  sort.  It 
U  cooAmation,  permrmed  bv  the  vmoffinationy  and 
gnided  by  cXmroation  of  analogy,  i.  e.  similitudeu 

13u  Indvetion:  i.  e.  deditctwm,  or  say  raHoema- 
Htm,  applied  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  ^enera^ 
zation  as  above,  followed  by  ^  judgment  accordingly 
passed,  pronouncing  that  the  sort  of  conformity  so 
unamaed  has,  in  uie  instances  in  question,  been 
rectuzed, 

14.  Analytu—\,  e.  dwision  (literall}r  rtioluiion) 
— viz.  logical,  or  say  no(Uo^ieal  analysis.  This  is 
the  converse  of  generalixation ;  and  supposes  that 
operation  antecedent!;^  performed.  By  the  com- 
bination made  of  the  ideas  of  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals, or  sorts  of  individuals,  in  virtue  of  some 
property,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  them  in 
common,  and  which  is  thus  made  to  serve  as  a  bond 
of  ideal  union,  by  which  they  are  bound  together 
into  one  aggregaU,  and  that  aggregate  recorded  and 
fixed  by  one  common  masMy—generalixatwn  is  per- 
formed. By  the  divmon  and  stUhdroitioH  of  an 
a^fgrcgate  thus  found,  correspondent  names,  whether 
aingle-worded  or  many- worded,  being  either  formed 
or  made  for  the  several  parts,  which  are  the  results 
of  the  several  acts  of  division  and  sub-division, — 
analyeiSf  i.  e.  the  reeoliUieB  division  and  decomposi- 
tion of  tile  antecedently  formed  artificial  Aggregate,/ 
is  performed.  / 

Thus,  on  the  Ponkgrian  tree,  as  in  the  annexed 
Table,  working  in  tne  direction  of  generaUxaUon, 
and  setting  out  either  from  Homo  or  Bndumf  or 
from  a  sub-species,  or  an  individual  of  either  species, 
you  may  amve,  immediately,  or  through  tensttivum, 
vivens  and  oorrnu,  all  or  any  of  them,  at  least  at 
tnb«i(uUia.  Working  in  the  direction  of  egrUheaie, 
the  course  ^ou  take  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

By  hmamnaiiony  the  idea  and  practice  of  logieal, 
noologicailmetaphgsieal  analysis,  was  deduced  from 
tiiat  oifikgticaL  Physical  is  either  fRedboittooZ  or 
ekemieoL  Pkgeical  ualysis  is  an  instance  of  a  recU 
and  maUrial  operation ;  logiealf  of  an  immaterial^ 
and  thus,  in  some  sort,  a  fictitious  one,  of  the  same 


A  term,  which  will  be  apt  to  be  considered  as 


lets  of  persons,  diflbrent  fkcnlties,  or  seta  of 
fiMulties,  are  put  into  exercise. 


not  only  the  opposite,  but  exactly  oo-exteasive, 
correlative  of  anugmSf  is  the  above-mentioned  term 
tgnthesie : — mtUhetit,  literally,  putting  together ;  a»- 


dlyeis,  literaTlv,  resolution,  i.  e.  puUing  asunder. 
If  the  coincioence  were  thus  complete,  tgntheau 
and  generalixation  would  be  exactly  synonymous, 
and  ought  to  be  interconvertibly  employed.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Of  any  number  of  ideas, 
how  heterogeneous  soever,  the  putting  together 
may  be  termed  sgntkesis.  But,  m  so  far  as  the 
term  analgtit  is  applied,  the  ideas,  comprehended 
in  the  subject  in  which  the  opention  is  to  be  per- 
formed, are  by  the  supposition  homogeneous.  The 
subject  analysed  is  an  aggregate  or  oeniM,  whidi 
is  aivided  into  tpedeSf  those  into  tuo-epecies,  and 
so  on.  The  only  case  in  which  synthesis  is  exactly 
opposite  and  correspondent  to,  and  no  more  than 
co-extensive  with  analysis,  is  when  between  the 
ideas  put  together  there  is  that  sort  of  conformity 
from  which  the  act  of  putting  them  together  re-  ) 
ceives  the  name  oi  gen^raUzaium, 

Analysis  and  synthesis— analytic  method  and 
wnihetic  method— tm  locutions  which  are  but  too 
frequently  to  be  found  employed,  on  occasions  in 
which  the  import  meant  to  be  attached  to  them  is 
far  from  bein^  clear  and  determinate.  The  same 
operation  which  by  one  person  is  called  by  one  of 
these  names,  shall  by  another  person  be  called  by 
the  other.  By  giving  to  eveiy  supposed  explana- 
tion the  name  of  an  analysis,  Condillac,  m  his 
Logic,  thinks  he  has  explained  everything:  and 
thus  it  is  that  he  explains  nothing.  Analysis  (he 
says)  tf  nothing  but  a  language  WM-made.  He  sees 
not,  that  it  is  of  an  act  of  synthesis  (the  declared 
object  of  his  antipathy)  that  every  name,  which  is 
not,  in  the  grammatical  sense,  a  proper  name,  is 
the  siffn  and  the  result :  and  that,  were  it  not  for 
that  despised  and  much  vituperated  agent,  hit 
fkvourite  and  exclusively  lauded  instrument  would 
not  have  a  subject  on  which  to  operate. 

15.  Methodization,  or  say  arraa^ien/,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  {{{^/acuity  is  to  be  imsfined  for  the 
purpose)  may  be  called  tne  taetie  faculty.  It  may 
oe  employed,  with  little  or  no  exception,  in  the 
service  of  every  one  of  the  above-named  faculties, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  attention  is  employed. 
By  it,  for  giving  facility  to  comparison,  objects  are 
imagined  to  lie  in  a  certain  order  ;  for  example, 
above,  below,  or  by  the  side  of  one  another. 

16.  Distribution,  In  effect  this  is,  generally 
sneaking,  much  the  same  sort  of  operation  as 
IHvision :  but,  for  presenting  that  effect  to  view,  a 
somewhat  different  imara  is  employed.  In  the 
case  where  the  word  employed  is  aimsion,  whatso- 
ever may  be  the  parts,  or  elementary  articles  con- 
tained in  the  subject,  they  are  considered  as  ante- 
cedently aggregated  into  one  whole:  whereupon, 
in  proportion  as  the  operation  proceeds,  that  whole 
is  aivided  into  parts.  In  the  case  where  the  word 
employed  is  distribution,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
subject  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed, 
the  parts  or  component  articles,  whatsoever  they 
may  be,  which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  it, 
are  considered  as  lying  in  a  State  of  separation  from 
each  other. 

When  a  multitude  of  articles  bein^  considered 
as  co-existing,  no  aggregation  of  them  is  considered 
as  having  been  ma<le,  no  dimsion  can  be  considered 
as  being  capable  of  being  made :  consequently,  in 
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What  the  inwntor  is  in  relation  to  art,  the' 
dUeoverer  if,  in  relation  to  icienee.  In  art  and 
science,  not  merely  eyery  existing  hranch,  bnt 
every  the  minutest  twig,  must  have  given  ez^ 
ercise  to  the  inventive  faculty,  ere  it  could  have 
come  into  existence.  Invention,  as  above,  is 
imaginationf  taken  under  command  by  atten- 
tion, and  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
some  particular  object  or  #«//  tn  ridf'  '^e 
products  of  the  exercise  of  the  abttraetlve  fa- 
culty are  the  materials  of  whieBTlhertf^Hr^ 
the  imagination  is  composed.  Among  thr  ob- 
jects of  invention  or  discovery  JH  yygj^-Wfrf  and. 
when  once  invented  or  discoverecl,Tt"t)ecomes 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Invention,  of] 
Discovery,  and  of  Observation.  ^It  is  by  Natu- 
ral  History, in  greater  proportion,  thanly  any 
other  branch  of  art  and  science,  that^jrerctP 
is  afforded  for  ob8ervatuj^.»A4JaiJBi!^^^ :  nexi 


to  that  by  those  branches  which  have  miTuTl^ 
their  subject.  —^^-^-^K^^ 

Abstraction,  ImagtTiation,  Invention,  IXs- 
eovertf,  Methodization,  Communication,  of  none 
of  these  faculties  does  the  learner,  as  such,  find 
in  himself  any  demand  for  the  exercise :  aUcn- 
tion  and  chserration,  applied  to  the  impressions 
and  ideas,  which  are  respectively  the  products 
of  the  exercise  of  the  several  faculties  of  per- 
ception, judgment,  memory,  and  ratiocination, — 


this  case,  distribution  is  the  only  one  of  the  two 
instruments  of  method  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  be  considered  as  admitting  of. 

17.  Communication,  or  the  communiocUire  facul- 
ty :  a  faculty  which  may  have  for  its  subject,  the 
results  or  products  of  the  exercise  of  an^  one  or 
more  of  the  several  faculties  above-mentioned. — 
Speaking,  writing, — and  pantomime,  i.  e.  discourse 
by  gestures,  or  otherwise  by  deportment — ^are  so 
many  modes,  in  and  by  which  it  is  exercised. 

Communication,  on  the  one  part,  supposes  re- 
ceipt ;  w  sa;^  reception^  on  the  other.  In  so  far  as, 
to  the  exercise  of  the  act  of  reception^  attention,  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver,  is  considered  as  necessary 
—the  receiver  is  styled  a  learner. 

For  correctness — viz.  as  a  test  of,  and  security 
for  that  quality — for  correctness,  as  well  as  cl^- 
ness,  diis  test  would  require  a  correspondent  list 
of  examples.  But,  for  any  such  additional  quan- 
tity of  matter,  neither  time  nor  place  can  here  be 
afforded.  In  its  present  form  it  must,  therefore, 
be  left  to  stand:  in  its  present  form,  and  with  all 
its  imperfections. 

An  intrieate  subject  of  discussion  would  be— the 
order  in  which  the  several  articles  might  be  most 
advantageously  disposed,  and  made  to  follow  one 
another.  What  shall  be  the  principle  of  arrange- 
ment? Shall  it  be  nriorit^?  But  from  this 
source  no  decision  can  be  deduced,  as  between  a 
number  of  operations  which  are  performed  at  the 
same  time. — Shall  it  be  degree  of  simplicity  f — 
lP"mn  this  source  some  liffht  seems  to  be  reflected 
OD  the  first  steps :  but,  when  multitudes  flock  to- 
^iiher,  with  equal  forwardnoss,  this  light  is  ez- 
tingnidied. 

[The  author^s  opinions  on  these  subjects  will  be 
found  more  at  length  in  the  works  on  logic  and 
its  cognate  branches  of  knowledge  immediately 
following  the  Chre^mathia. — Ed.} 


for  the  exercise  of  aIltA«Kfkealtie8,bnt  for  tfol 
of  no  others  than  these,  does  the  situation,  oecc- 
pied  by  the  learner,  as  such,  afford  a  demand. 

To  tiie  faculties,  for  the  exercise  of  whieh 
the  situation  of  the  learner  affords  a  demajid, 
that  of  teacher  adds  that  of  commvnicatiom; 
of  communication,  and  in  so  far  as,  in  the  ne- 
thod  which  he  employs,  there  happens  to  be 
anything  which  was  thought  of  by  him,  with- 
out its  having,  to  liis  knowledge,  been  thought 
of  by  any  other  person,  invention. 

Without  any  the  slightest  notice  taken  of  any 
of  these  distinctions — Poetry,  with  its  neapest 
branches,  in  vast  capitals,  and  those  next  to 
them  still  in  gre;^.t  and  upright  ones  ;  after 
Poetry,  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Civil  Ar- 
chitecture, and  Engraving,  these,  and  no  others, 
are,  by  D'Alembert,  huddled  together  in  a 
corner,  and — as  if  standing  in  awe  of  Poetry, 
and  should  they  presume  to  place  themselves 
on  a  line  with  her,  fearing  the  lash  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  viz.,  Satire — are  dressed,  in 
capitals,  indeed,  bnt  those  leaning  ones,  and,  in 
comparison  with  those  which  are  n*t  refbsed  to 
Madrigal,  Epigram,  or  Romance,  scarcely  vi- 
sible. These,  too,  are  all  together  placed  nnder 
the  head  of  imagination;  as  if,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  exercise  of  all  these  branches  of 
art,  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty  were 
necessary  ;  and  as  if,  in  the  next  place,  it  were 
not  so  to  any  of  the  others. 

Yet,  when  once  pointed  out,  who  is  there 
that  does  not  recognise,  that  neither  to  the 
Musical  performer,  nor  to  the  Painter  as  encfa^ 
nor  to  the  Sculptor  as  such,  nor  to  the  ^rofti- 
tect,  or,  in  plain  English,  the  BuUder,  as  sncb, 
nor  to  the  Engraver  as  such,  is  any  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  necessary !  Yes  ;  in 
so  far  as,  by  any  of  them,  anything  %tm  is  te 
be  hit  upon ;  but  in  this  there  is  nothing  which 
they  do  not  possess  in  common  with  the  artist 
in  every  other  line  whatsoever. 

AriOotle  was  an  observer  and  inventcr:  fat 
by  him  was  invented,  how  far  soever  from 
perfected,  the  art  and  science  of  Zo7ie,8cbooi- 
mistress  of  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 
Bacon  was  an  observer  and  inventor:  for  by 
him  was  invented  the  art  of  learning  Natural 
History  and  Natural  Philosophy,  more  parti- 
cularly the  latter.  Newton  was  an  obierter, 
a  discoverer,  and  an  inventor.  Locke  was  an 
observer  and  a  discoverer :  his/e/il  of  discovery 
the  region  of  mind.  Linnctus  was,  Werner  is, 
an  observer  and  inventive,  and  thereby  tmo^t*- 
ative,  methodizer  .-—which  of  these  men  was 
ever  a  Musician,  a  Painter,  a  Sculpiory  a 
Builder,  or  an  Engraver  ? 

Placed  where  it  is,  the  word  Reason  is,  of 
itself,  suflBcient  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in 
a  cloud.  To  the  production  of  confUsion  and 
dismay,  had  that  been  the  purpose,  it  would 
have  been  but  too  effectually  aidapted  ;  clear 
conceptions,  placed  where  it  is,  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  it  to  bring  to  view.  What  is  the 
object  meant  to  be  presented  by  it  \ — A  newer. 
One  of  the  fkcnlties  of  the  human  mind.    What, 
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flten,  u  this  fiiculty  \-^Aiuwer.  The  faculty 
called  the  ratiodnalhe  or  indudtite  faculty, 
indadiog,  of  course,  the  judgment  or  judicud 
fatndZy.  Wliat,  then,  is  ^<Mo»  ? — Answer,  It 
ia  a  name  which,  on  tomt  occasions,  and  only 
on  some  occasions,  a  man  is  wont  to  give  to 
the  ratiocinatiye  faculty,  or  the  exercise  of  it. 
What  then  are  these  occasions  t — AnMioer. 
Those,  and  those  alone,  on  which  the  exercise, 
whicli  he  considers  as  given  to  it,  is  such  as  he 
approves  of.  Here,  then,  instead  of  that  nevtral 
sort  of  appellation,  which  alone  is  suitable  to 
the  purpose,  viz.  that  sort  of  appellation,  of 
which  the  words  induction  and  xnductite  jn- 
eult^,  judgment  and  ^'tttftcioZ  faculty,  as  well  as 
the  words  memory  and  imagination,  are  exem- 
plifications, the  appellatiye,  employed  for  the 
designation  of  the  ratiocinativej  including  the 
judicial  faculty,  is  an  eulogistic  one. 

Of  the  act  of  misappellation  thus  committed, 
ncvir  then  observe  the  consequence.  Of  every 
application  made  of  this  word,  in  the  designa- 
tion of  the  faculty  in  question,  the  effect  being 
to  attach  to  it  a  latent  proposition,  expressive 
of  the  approbation  of  the  speaker,  as  annexed 
to  the  exercise  given  to  the  faculty,  one  con- 
seqaence  is,  that,  without  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  it  cannot  be  employed,  on  any  occasion, 
in  which  it  is  the  intention  to  bring  that  exer- 
cise to  view,  in  the  character  of  an  object  of 
disapprobation  ;  or  even  to  avoid  bringing  it 
to  view  in  the  opposite  character. 

Thus  it  is,  that  of  the  three  leading  terms  in 
question,  while  two  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  pro- 
per and  suitable  to  the  purpose,  between  them 
is  thrust  in  another,  which  mismatches  them 
— ^and  communicates  to  the  whole  group  its 
own  delusive  colour. 

Memory  and  Imagination — it  is  by  the 
Logicians,  that  these  two  appellations,  simple 
and  suitable  as  they  are,  were  taken  in  hand. 
Iteason — it  is  of  the  Bhetorician  that  this  ap- 
pellative was  the  choice.  In  the  word  Reason 
may  be  seen  one  of  that  numerous  set  of  names 
ot  fictitious  entities,  in  the  fabrication  of  which 
the  labours  of  the  Rhetorician  and  the  Poet 
have  been  conjoined.  In  Reason  they  have 
joined  in  giving  us  a  sort  of  goddess :  a  god- 
dess, in  whom  another  goddess,  Passion,  finds 
a  constant  antagonist — and  a  third  goddess. 
Religion,  Reason*»  elder  sister — sometimes  a 
troublesome  rival,  sometimes  a  useful  subor- 
dinate. It  is  not  by  any  such  mythology, 
that  any  clear  and  correct  instruction  can  be 
conveyed 

Under  the  head  o(  Memory — under  that  one 
head — are  arranged  the  contents  of  the  whole 
field  of  NiUural  History,  together  with  those 
of  the  field  ot  History,  simply  and  properly  so 
called  : — under  the  nead  of  Reaton,  the  con- 
tents of  the  field  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  thus  made, 
thus  much  is  indeed  true,  viz.  that  in  the  for- 
mation and  retention,  of  ideas  relative  to  the 
subject  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  quantity  of 
exercise  given  to  the  ratiocinative  faculty, — 


more  particularly  in  so  far  as  the  att  and 
science  takes  for  its  subject  the  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effectf—iB  commonly  greater 
than  the  quantity  of  exercise  given  to  another 
faculty  I  But,  this  other  faculty,  what  is  it ! 
Not  the  Memory,  to  which  the  two  philoso- 
phers refer  so  much ;  but  the  Perception  or 
Apprehension,  to  which  they  refer  nothing. 

Scarcely  has  even  Hist<yry — History,  in  its 
narrowed  and  most  usual  sense,  viz.  an  ac- 
count of  tUUes  of  Hdngs  and  etents,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  have  had  existence  in  times  past 
— scarcely  in  this  limited  sense  can  History, 
with  more  propriety  than  Natural  History  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  Memory,  To  the  Memory,  it 
is  true,  almost  exclusively,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  tniting,  must  all  successive 
generations  have  been  indebted  for  whatsoever 
notions  they  could  have  obtained  and  retained, 
concerning  the  states  of  things  and  events, 
that  had  had  place  in  the  respectively  preced- 
ing generations.  But,— of  a  state  of  thingSi 
or  an  event,  that  had  had  place  at  an  antece- 
dent point  of  time,  when  the  description  had 
once  been  expressed  and  fixed,  in  iind  by  the 
permanent  sort  of  signs,  which  are  the  pro- 
duct of  that  mind-exalting  art, — a  man's 
faculty  of  bearing  it  in  mind  was  no  more 
dependent  upon  memory,  than  his  faculty  of 
bearing  in  mind  the  matter  of  any  other 
.  branch  of  art  and  science  : — the  correspond- 
ency, for  example,  between  the  acquisition  of 
mechanical /70tt^r  and  the  sacrifice  of  despatch; 
the  composition  of  uxtter  and  respirable  air; 
or  the  equivalency  of  the  sum  of  all  the  angles 
that  can  be  constructed  round  any  given  pointy 
to  that  of /our  right  ones. 

A  circumstance  which,  at  the  times  respec- 
tively in  question,  these  philosophers  seem 
not,  either  of  them,  to  have  been  aware  of, 
but  which,  when  once  brought  to  view,  will 
not  be  found  the  less  undeniable,  is,  that  not 
only  the  practice  and  knowledge  that  has  had 
place,  in  relation  to  international  intercourse 
and  interned  government,  but  every  other  branch 
of  Art  and  Science — every  one  as  well  as  every 
other — ^has  its  History,  Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Music,  Logics 
everything.  In  reUtion  to  War  and  Govern- 
ment,  has  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  universe, 
presented  itself  at  different  times,  in  different 
shapes  3  so  has  it  in  relation  to  Mechanics,  to 
Chemistry,  to  Poetry,  to  Music,  and  so  on.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  future,  which,  to  our  limited 
view,  is,  all  of  it,  in  a  state  of  contingency,  the 
distinction  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
to  what  portion  of  the  whole  field  of  uiought 
and  action,  to  what  portion  of  the  known  field 
of  existence,  does  it  not  apply  itself. 

Placed  under  the  head  of  Memory,  the  title 
Irregularities  of  Nature  (Ecarts  de  la  Nature) 
presents  itself  in  the  character  of  a  blotch,  to 
which  a  sponge  might  apply  a  not  incongruous 
cure.  Natural,  and  but  too  excusable,  in 
Bacon's  time,  it  was  not  equally  so  in  D^Ailem- 
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berf$.  In  the  time  of  the  English  Philosopher, 
the  mind  was  annoyed  and  oppressed  by  ter- 
rors, which,  in  the  time  of  his  French  disciple, 
had  lost,  though  not  the  whole,  the  greater 
part  of  their  force.  In  Bae<m*$  time — in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century— ererything  in 
nature  that  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  extra- 
ordinary, was  alarmiiig ;  alarming,  and  in  some 
shape  or  other,  if  not  productite,  predietite  at 
least  of  human  misery.  In  this  place,  as  in 
other  places — at  this  time,  as  at  other  times — 
Ghotts  and  Witchei  composed  a  constant  part 
of  the  population,  Detili  an  occasional  one. 
Patronised  by  Queen EHBohethyDee  had  not  long 
ceased  to  hold  eouTerse  with  his  disembodied 
intimates :  Lilly  was  preparing  for  the  con- 
nexion he  succeeded  in  forming  with  his.  To 
bum  heretics,  to  hang  witches,  and  to  combat 
devils,  were  operations,  for  all  which  Bacon's 
Royal  Patron  held  himself  in  equal  and  con- 
stant readiness. 

CeletUal  Prodiffiei,  ProdigUnu  Meteors,  Pro- 
dimes  on  Land  and  Sea,  I^onstrous  Minerals, 
Monstrous  Vegetables,  Monstrous  Animals, 
Prodigies  of  the  Elements,  by  D'Alembert,  all 
tiiese  (alas  !)  are  exhibited  in  the  character  of 
80  many  distinct  classes  of  the  subjects  of 
human  knowledge,  distinct  classes  of  things, 
subordinate,  and  standing  next  in  subordina- 
tion, to  the  including  class  denominated  as 
aboTe,  Irreaularities  c/  Nature.  This  too  un- 
der title  Memory :  for  most  of  them  at  least, 
the  Imagination  might  haye  been  a  more  ap- 
posite one. 

In  the  days  of  Bacon  battles  on  dry  ground 
were  scarcely  more  common  than  battles  in  the 
air;  in  the  thin  element,  peace  had  assuredly 
been  already  pretty  well  established  in  D*  Alem- 
bert*s  time. 

Placed  under  the  head  of  Jteason,  Dvoina- 
thn  and  BUusk  Magic  were  perhaps  two  whiffs 
of  necessary  incense  offered  up  to  the  Arch- 
hiAop  of  Paris:  subjects,  if  not  branches,  of 
that  science  which  had  for  its  already  declared 
subjects  **  spirits  beneficent  and  maHficent,"  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter  of  whom  the  Ritual 
of  that  Most  Reyerend  person  fiimished  him 
with  weapons,  to  which  they  had  neyer  been 
known  to  oppose  any  effisctual  resistance — 
those  gems  in  the  panoply  of  theological  war- 
fikre  could  not  then  be  spared  ; — but,  by  that 
oblation  his  appetite  for  the  supernatural  might, 
one  should  have  thought,  haye  been  satisfied, 
without  the  addition  of  so  many  swarms  of 
monsters. 

At  present,  at  any  rate,  much,  it  is  belieyed, 
will  hardly  be  found  to  be  said,  in  favour  of  a 
principle  of  Classification,  by  which  a  middU- 
sixed  man  is  placed  in  one  niche,  a  taU  man 
and  a  ihort  man  together  in  another. 

In  the  ancient  order  of  things,  commence- 
ment precedes  acoomplishment,  trial  precedes 
success ;  experiment  upon  a  mall  scale  pre- 
cedes estaUtAwtent  upon  a  large  scale.  In  each 
and  every  part  of  the  field,  experimental  re- 
searches most  necessarily  have  preceded  those 


estabUtked  prtictioes,  of  which  the  piodnots  of 
handicraft  arts,manstfact»rm,9!adihd  arts  called 
)EfM  arts,  are  the  results.  Accordingly,  in  the 
sketch  attempted  in  the  next  section,  exhibited 
under  the  new  name,  proposed  as  a  snbetitate 
to  this  its  present  trivial  one,  Exp&rimmOal 
Philosophy  precedes  Technology,  the  branch  of 
science  which  belongs  to  the  necessary  and 
more  useful  part  of  tiie  orif. 

Not  so  in  D' Alembert's.  In  that,  it  is  under 
the  general  head  of  Natural  History,  that  W9 
see  ranked  what  concerns  9,11  finiAed  products 
of  the  Arts,  with  their  et  ceteras,  as  above ; 
while,  by  the  still  more  general  head  Memory, 
intimation  is  given,  if  not  that  it  is  by  the 
exertion  of  that  single  fiuulty  that  they  aie 
produced,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  by  that  one 
aJone  of  all  the  human  faculties,  that  anything 
else,  in  relation  to  them,  is  either  known  or  dons. 

A  dislocation  so  strange,  by  what  train  of 
thought  can  it  have  been  produced  t  From 
the  terms  of  the  Table,  a  sort  of  coi^otural 
answer  may  be  collected.  By  every  exerdse 
given  to  Art,  some  production  of  Nature  is  put 
to  use.  Accordingly,  Arts,  (handicraft)  TVades 
and  Manufactures,  are  there  exhibited,  in  tiie 
character  of  exemplifications,  of  tiie  *  Usa 
made  of  NatureJ*  But,  by  the  same  title, 
might  not  Poetry  be  ranked  under  the  head  of 
Natural  History  1  and  its  fruits — an  Epic  or 
Dramatic  poem,  for  example — ^represented  as 
being  the  work  of  Memory,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
belonging,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  pro- 
fsince  or  faculty  of  Memory  f  For,  the  6nitii, 
by  which  it  was  dictated,  as  well  as  the  pen 
by  which  it  was  written,  not  to  speak  of  the 
gall  nuts,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  water,  by 
which  the  pen  was  enabled  to  give  peimaiieDOS 
to  the  maiks  traced  by  it,  wlukt  are  they,  any 
of  them,  but  so  many  works  of  Natwre  f 

III.  Scheme  ofDimsion,  loose  and  irrsgutar. 

In  a  former  section  (VI.)  the  dichotomom 
or  bifurcate  mode  of  division,  performed  upon 
the  exhaustive  principle,  has  been  already 
brought  to  view,  in  the  character  of  the  only 
one  perfectly  suited  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
design  of  the  first  lines  of  an  Enoydopedieat 
Map  or  Table.  Of  the  considerations  or  rea- 
sons, by  which  its  claim  to  that  character  was 
suggested,  a  view  will  be  given  in  an  ensuing 
section. 

At  the  same  time  the  observatioii  was 
made,  that,  with  the  regularity  and  comprs- 
hensiveness  which  characterize  that  mode,  the 
mode  pursued  in  this  Map  of  I/Alemher^s 
forms  a  striking  contrast. 

Of  the  existence  of  this  character  in  it-~of 
this  imperfeetion,  if  such  it  should  be  deemed 
— it  would  be  useless  to  present  to  view,  ia 
this  place,  and  in  this  manner,  any  protracted 
chain  of  proofs.  By  a  single  glanoe  at  the 
Table,  they  will  be  seen  all  toge&er : — Ibr  the 
assistance  of  the  first  steps  of  such  a  surrey,  a 
few  words  will  be  sufficient  at  least,  if  not 
superfluous. 
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Common  Trnnk,  the  undentanding.  Rami- 
fication of  this  tnmk  into  three  branches :  viz. 
Memory,  JReaeon,  and  ImagincOion : — diTision, 
tiifiiTeate.  Under  Memory  placed  Hittory  : 
no  diTision.  Under  History,  Snored,  EecUticu- 
(ieo^  GmlfAncUtU  and  Modem,  and  NoHtreU 
HiMory  .-^-diTision,  quadr^reate  or  quinque- 
Jmreate,  Under  Natural  History,  Uniformity 
ofNaiure,  IrregvlariHee  of  Nature,  and  utea 
made  of  Nature: — division,  tr^reate, — Of 
title  UniformUy,  seven  hranehes:  of  title  Ir^ 
regtdarUies,  seven.  By  the  side  of  title  Usee 
made  of  Nature — ^terms  pnt  in  apposition,  Arte, 
(handicraft)  Tradee,  and  Manufcu^mree : — 
division,  novemfwroaU—the  list  of  nine  branches, 
concluding  with  an  ^e. ;  each  of  them  having 
its  own  branches,  each  concluding  in  like 
manner  with  an  ^c 

Thns  much  under  Memory:  and,  without 
proceeding  onwards  either  with  ReoMn  or 
with  Imagination,  this  sample  will  assuredly 
be  found  sufficient. 

IV.  Appellationi  inapposite. 

Of  this  species  of  imperfection  no  exempli- 
fications worth  noticing  have  been  observed, 
other  than  those,  with  which  the  Uugua^  he 
found  in  general  use,  stood  chargeable, — and 
of  which  the  principal  samples  have,  in  this 
Essay,  been  abeady  brought  to  view.  (§  4.V- 
These  are,  1.  NaturalHiatory^-^  PMosophy: 
— (not,  as  with  us.  Natural  Philosophy,  but 
simply  PhUoeophy:)  under  which  comes 
Physios.  Physics  is  divided  into  general  and 
partioular:  but  under  neither  of  them  is  Na- 
tora/^ttCory  (that  being  ranked  under  £futory) 
included. — 3.  MeUhematics. 

The  promise,  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  give, 
being  the  promise  of  a  body  of  information, 
relative  to  all  the  branches  of  art  and  science, 
which  were,  or  vrere  at  that  time  considered 
9B  being,  in  existence, — that  which  it  was 
necessary  his  Map  should  contain,  was  a  col- 
lection of  those  names  by  which  they  were 
respectively  in  use  to  be  designated,  and  by 
which  and  which  alone  they  were  generally 
known.  Under  these  circumstances,  whatso- 
ever might  be  the  imperfections  which  any  of 
these  denominations  might  be  found  labouring 
under,  with  none  of  them  could  this  intelligent 
philosopher  be  justly  chargeable  :  and  it  ap- 
peazB  not  that  to  this  established  stock  of 
imperfections  any  of  his  own  makiug  have 
been  added. 

V-  Diainetions  groundless ; — ^unwarranted  by 
any  determinate,  and  assignable,  correspon- 
dent differences. 

Of  this  species  of  imperfection  several 
exemplifications  may  be  seen  under  the  ensu- 
ing head  of  Hepetitions. 

YI.  JRqi>eti^ons  abundant: — ^under  different 
names,  the  same  objects  presented  to  view 
a  number  of  different  times. 

Four  times  over,  la  the  character  of  subjects 


of  Memory,  are  the  several  classes  of  known 
bodies,  of  which  the  earth's  surf^Mse  is  com- 
posed, brought  to  view  in  this  Table  :  viz.  1st, 
under  the  name  of  Meteors ;  2dly,  under  the 
name  of  Earth  and  Sea;  Sdly,  under  their 
own  distinctive  names ;  viz.  Minerals,  Vege^ 
tables,  and  Animals ;  4thly,  under  the  name 
of  Elements, 

Four  times?  Yes:  and  also  four  times 
more :  viz.  all  such  of  them  to  which  it  should 
at  any  time  happen  to  present  to  ihe  eye  of 
the  reader,  whoever  he  may  be,  anything, 
which,  to  that  same  eye,  shall  appear  to  have 
in  it  anything  that  is  extraordinary;  as  if 
ordinary  and  extraordintiry  were  anything 
more  than  relative  terms  :  relative,  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  but  to  the 
position,  occupied  at  the  moment,  by  the  mind, 
by  which  they  are  respectively  viewed  :  as  if 
the  same  object,  which  to  a  preceding  genera- 
tion had  been  extraordinary,  had  not  become 
ordinary  to  a  succeeding  one.  Such  as  tiiey 
are,  here  they  follow. — 1.  Prodigious  Meteors, 
or  Meteoric  Prodigies.  2.  Prodtaies  on  Ectrtik 
and  Sea,  3.  Monstrous  Minerals,  4.  Mons- 
trous Vegetables,  5.  Monstrous  Animals,  6. 
Prodigies  of  the  Elements, 

Not  content  with  thus  presenting  them, 
eight  times  over,  in  the  character  of  objects  or 
subjects  of  memory,  once  more  are  we  made  to 
see  these  same  beings,  and  now  in  the  charac- 
ter of  objects  or  suJbjeets  of  Reaeon :  for,  still 
they  are  the  same  existences,  and  even  viewed 
under  the  same  aspects,  notwithstanding  the 
termination  logy  (in  the  French,  logie^  which 
now  forms  a  termination  to  the  Greek  word, 
by  which  they  are  respectively  brought  to 
view.  Meteors  are  now  represented,  in  the  first 
place  hj Meteorology,  then  presently  once  more 
by  Aerology :  Minerals,  first  by  Geology,  then 
presently  once  more  by  Mineralogy :  Water ^ 
by  Hydrology :  VegetaUes,  by  Botany — divid- 
ed, and  not  improperly,  into  Agriomture  and 
Gardening, 

Meteors  (as  already  observed)  Meteors — i.  e. 
meteoric  (meaning  neither  more  nor  less  than  efe- 
wUed)  bodies  or  particles,  are, — ^what  are  they, 
what  can  they  be  but,  bodies  or  particles,  of 
the  number  of  those  of  which  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  composed  t--only  mixed  up  with  thai 
part  of  it,  which  is  mostly  in  a  gaseous  state, 
and  then  detached,  to  a  distance  more  or  lose 
considerable,  ahote,  i.  e.  beyond  that  principal 
mass,  which  is  partly  in  a  sclid,  partly  in  a 
liquid  state ! — masses,  consequently  composed, 
in  different  and  ever-varying  proportions,  of 
matters  belonging  respectively  to  the  three 
great  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called — ^the  mine- 
ral, the  vegetable,  and  the  animal. 

Yet,  in  the  character  of  a  sort  of  subject^- 
and  that  a  d^tinct  one — of  Natural  History, 
lyAlembert,  as  we  have  seen  already,  places 
Meteors,  and  that  in  a  situation  anterior  to  the 
situations  respectively  allotted  to  Minerals, 
Vegetables,  and  Animals:  and  to  them  he 
subjoins,  as  if  they  were  constitutive  of  a  dis- 
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tinet  elan  of  objects,  EUmsntt: — a  word  which 
in  triyial  language  is  indeed  employed  cTen 
now :  but  which  had  had  its  rise,  in  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  which,  eren  inD^AUmber^t 
time,  were  already  antiquated  and  exploded. 
Four  in  number,  as  eyery  body  knows,  used  to 
be  these  elements :  Tiz.  Earth,  Water,  Air, 
and  Fire.  Earth,  a  term  employed  to  desig- 
nate any  mass  of  matter  whatsoever,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  considered  as  being  in  a  solid  state : 
Water,  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  mass 
of  the  same  matter,  when  in  the  liquid  state  ; 
-^a  mass  of  matter,  which  is  itself  the  same, 
though,  by  its  being  thus  designated  by  a 
different  appellative,  represented  and  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  different.  Air,  a  term  by 
which  the  self-same  mass  is  once  more  desig- 
nated, when  considered  as  being  in  the  g€u- 
eout  state.  Fire,  a  word,  to  which  no  deter- 
minate idea  was  ever  annexed,  but  which  is 
wont  to  be  etaiployed,  whenever,  in  conjunction 
with  an  extraordinary  mass  of  light,  an  extra- 
ordinary mass  of  calorie,  i.  e.  hecU,  is  perceived 
to  issue  from  the  same  spot. 

In  a  manner  not  unsuitable  to  our  situation, 
and  thence  to  our  mode  of  contemplating  ob- 
jects of  all  sorts,  the  world,  i.  e.  all  that  part 
of  it,  in  relation  to  which  it  has  been  within 
our  power  to  obtain  any  the  smallest  and 
ikintest  spark  of  knowledge,  has  by  some  been 
divided  into  Earth  and  Heaten :  Earth,  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit :  Heaven,  comprehend- 
Sig  all  other  globes,  all  other  bodies,  whatso- 
ever. Accordingly,  such  is  the  conception,  by 
which  the  Philosopher  seems  to  have  been 
guided,  while  Memory  was  the  presiding  deity. 
First  comes  Cefettial  History,  and  without  any 
division  :  then  comes  Ilittary  hy  ittelf,  followed 
by  its  several  adjuncts :  viz.  Meteors,  Ear^, 
and  Sea,  and  so  forth,  as  above. 

In  conformity  to  this  part  of  the  plan,  when, 
fhmished  with  Greek-sprung  names,  with  the 
termination  logy  tacked  to  each  name,  the 
same  objects  or  subjects  came  to  be  put  under 
the  presidence  of  Reason,  Science  de  la  Nature 
— (Natural  History  not  having,  it  should 
seem,  been  recognised  in  the  character  of  a 
science,  but  only  as  a  sort  of  knowledge,  differ- 
ent from,  and  employed  to  prepare  the  way  for, 
seieneey^Sdenee  de  la  Nature,  followed  by  its 
synonym  Physique  ^riiculiire,  should  have 
been  branched  out,  m  the  first  place  into  Cos- 
mologie  and  Geologie,  and  after  that  GMogie  into 
Mitiorologie,Miner€Uogie,a3id  the  other  logies, 
according  to  the  method  which,  as  above,  had 
already  been  observed.  Instead  of  that,  fol- 
low the  particulars,  in  an  order  which,  besides 
being,  with  relation  to  that  in  which  the  same 
objects  had  already  been  arranged,  so  com- 
pletely incongruous,  is,  in  itself,  so  completely 
perturbate,  that  to  delineate,  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  discourse,  those  intrinsic  incongrui- 
ties, which,  after  this  intimation,— at  any  rate, 
with  the  help  of  the  ensuing  sketch — ^may  be 
discovered  by  the  examination  of  about  forty 
words,  (such  being  the  number  contained  in 


this  part  of  D'Alembert's  sketch)  might  affjrd 
fiill  work  for  as  many  pages. 

Branches  of  the  Seienee  of  Naiurs,  alias 
Particular  Physics,  seven  ;  viz.  1.  2Soology. 
2.  Physical  Astronomy  (as  if  there  were  an 
Astronomy  that  was  not  Physical.)  3.  Mete- 
orology. A. Cosmology,  b.Botanv,  ^.Miner- 
alogy. 7.  Chemistry.  Thus,  in  the  first  place. 
Animals  of  all  sorts,  then  the  Stars,  and  then 
(whatever  they  are)  the  Meteors,  are  brought 
to  view,  and  that  by  Reason,  before  any  snch 
receptacle  as  a  itorld  has  been  found  for  them 
to  exist  in  ;  and,  between  animals  and  the 
plants  on  which  they  have  to  depend  for  their 
existence,  this  same  whole  world,  as  soon  as  it 
is  found,  is  placed,  besides  all  the  stars  and  all 
the  meteors. 

In  company  with  this  Figured  Syriem  (Sys- 
time  Figure,)  and  antecedently  to  it,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Author,  as  above  noticed,  an 
*^  Explanation"  of  it.  For  an  explanation,  and 
therein  for  a  justification,  of  the  sort  of  order, 
a  sample  of  which  has  just  been  exhibited,  re> 
ference  to  the  above  Explanation  was,  of 
course,  made.  Of  this  reference,  what  was  iSbs 
result  I — that  the  order  pursued  in  the  Expla- 
nation was,  on  this  part  of  the  ground,  lUto- 
gether  different  fh>m  the  order,  given  to  the 
articles  which  it  professed  to  explain.  This 
too  after  his  having  observed,  in  so  many  words, 
that,  (p.  233,)  **  PaHieular  Physics  ou^  to 
follow  the  SAME  distribution  as  Natural  His- 
tory.*** 

In  this  same  Explanation  another  strange 
intimation  is  given  ;  and  such  is  the  store  set 
upon  it,  it  is  repeated  through  the  whole  coarse 
of  several  pages.  This  is,  that  so  long  as  un- 
der the  presidence  of  Memory  you  are  study- 
ing Natural  History,  (in  which  he  includes  the 
history  of  all  the  arts  except  the  fins  ones,) 
you  are  to  make  use  of  your  unses  and  nothing 
more  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  come  to 
the  study  of  the  same  objects  under  the  pre- 
sidence of  Reason,  then  it  is,  that  for  the  first 
time  you  are  to  apply  to  them  the  faculty  of 
reflection,  and  so  long  as  Aat  is  at  work,  you 
have  no  occasion  for  your  senses.f  What  per- 
haps might  be  found  to  be  true  is,  that  in  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  rather  more  oae  is 
made  of  the  senses  than  in  that  of  Natural 
Philosophy;  in  the  study  of  Natural  Philoeo- 
phy,  raUier  more  use  made  of  the  faculty  of 
reflection  than  in  the  study  of  Natural  Hiatciy. 
But  he  who  should  attempt  to  do  anything  in 
Natural  History,  without  being  at  any  expense 


*  Lb  physique  nartieolidre  doit  iutvre  U  i 
distribution  que  l^ustoire  naturelle,  p.  233. 

f  De  rhistoire,  prise  pw  les  sens,  des  Astres,  6b 
leurs  mouvem/ettSf  apparences  sensiUes,  &&,  U  re- 
flexion a  passe  a  la  recherche  de  lenr  origine,  dei 
caosei  de  lean  ph^omenes,  &c,  et  a  prodnit  la 

science  qu^on  appelle  Astronomie  physique 

De  l^ittorie,  prise  par  les  sens,  des  vtnte,  des  pluie*, 
Ac, ....  la  reflexion  a  paas6  i  la  rediflrche  d» 
leurs  origines, ....  &C.—7& 
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in  tbe  article  of  rt/UdUmy  or  in  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, withont  making  any  use  of  his  ienteB, 
would  aasnredly  find  it  rery  np-hill  work. 

VII.  The  nature  of  the  diseonrBe  incompUU ; 

no  verbi  In  it ;  conaeqnently  noproponiumM; 

.    nothing  bnt  $iibtknUiv€$f-with  here  and  there 


By  this  sort  of  discourse,  if  discourse  it  can 
be  called,  for  want  of  the  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable tie,  or  copula,  as  the  logicians  and 
grammarians  call  it,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
part  of  speech  called  a  verb,  no  complete  asser- 
tion being  contained  in  it,  no  determinate  in- 
formation is  conveyed. 

By  nothing  short  of  an  entire  proposition 
can  any  such  conyeyance  be  made.  True  it  is, 
that  nounty  and  in  particular  noun  tuhaauivees, 
are  the  principal  materials  out  of  which  the 
sign  of  an  assertion  is  composed  ;  but  still, 
without  the  copula  no  determinate  assertion  is 
formed.  Set  down  any  two,  or  any  greater 
number  of  substantiTes,  out  crif  these  same  ma- 
terials, one  man  will  make  one  sort  of  proposi- 
tion, another  man  another,  and  a  third  man 
will  not  know  what  to  make  of  them.  Of  the 
readers — ^that  is,  of  the  persons  for  whose  in- 
struction the  work  is  intended — some,  it  is 
possible  there  may  be,  whose  conception  of 
the  work,  when  executed,  may  be  adequate  to 
that  which  the  workman,  the  instructor,  had 
in  his  mind,  at  the  time  he  executed  it.  But 
that  such  will  be  the  case  with  the  generality 
of  readers,*  is  surely  not  the  sort  of  supposi- 
tion on  which  a  work  of  this  sort  ought  to  be 
grounded.  Destitute  of  this  principle  of  fixa- 
tion and  bond  of  union,  objects  may,  in  innu- 
merable multitude,  and  endless  succession,  be 
presented  to  the  mind  ;  and,  after  al^  leave  in 
it  an  impression,  not  more  durable  than  that 
which  is  left  in  the  waters  by  a  yessel  by  which 
they  hare  been  traversed. 

To  the  sort  of  sketch,  a  sample  of  which  is 
attempted  in  the  ensuing  section,  a  Tabular 
Sketch,  jotted  down  in  this  unconnected  mode, 
will  be  fbund  to  bear  much  the  same  sort  of 
relation,  as  a  stock  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  tim- 
ber, deposited  by  the  side  of  each  other,  bears 
to  a  house.  Thus,  instead  of  a  structure  ready 
put  together  for  use,  the  reader,  out  of  the 
materials  thus  shot  down  before  him,  is  left 
to  make  one  for  himself  as  well  as  he  is  able. 
The  learner  is  left,  and  called  upon,  to  do  for 
himself,  what  the  teacher,  perhaps  because  he 
knew  not  how  to  do  it,  has  left  undone. 

Several  causes  concur,  in  recommending  to 


*  By  the  writers  on  Bhetoric,  a  eertam  degree  of 
aneonnectednem  being,  in  certain  cases,  capable  of 
rendering  the  discourse  more  impressive,  and,  in 
its  operation  upon  the  passions,  more  efficient,  is, 
under  the  name  of  attftideUm,  i.  e.  that  whidi  is 
without  cofmee^MMS,  brought  to  view  in  the  eharac- 
ter  of  a  rheUnioal  Jigwn,  But  the  conneotivei, 
which  on  that  occasion  are  in  view,  are — not  veri)9, 
but  conjunctions—conjunctions  copuiadve. 
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the  hand  of  the  workman  this  mode  of  execute 
ing  the  work.  In  comparison  of  the  opposite 
mode,  the  value  given  to  the  work  in  thU  mode 
is  indeed  small,  and  the  interest  of  the  oas- 
tomer,  the  learner,  proportionably  ill-served. 
Not  so  the  interest  of  the  workman,  the  tn- 
itructor,  over  all  errors  and  all  ignorances  a 
very  convenient  veil  is  everywhere  spread  by 
it.  1.  No  assertion  at  all  being  contained  in 
it,  no  false  assertion,  no  erroneous  judgment, 
-can  be  imputed  to  it.  Scarcely  in  any  way 
can  a  man  thoroughly  commit  himself,  by  any- 
thing which  he  has  inserted,  still  less  by  any- 
thing which  he  has  omitted  to  insert,  in  it. 
2.  Yet,  by  a  too  natural  misconception,  the 
less  the  instructor  has  in  this  case  done  for  his 
pupil,  the  more  he  is  thought  to  have  had  it  in 
his  power  to  do,  or  even  to  have  done.  By 
this  form  of  discourse,  if  discourse  it  can  be 
called,  an  air  of  mysticism  and  oracularity  is 
cast  over  it.  This  was  among  the  character- 
istics of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphiee.  Ideas, 
such  as  they  are,  suggested  in  abundance ;  but, 
among  them  no  such  thing  as  an  oueriMn  to  be 
found.  Only  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood,  is 
language  of  any  use.  Whatsoever  is  obscure  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  obscurity,  unintelligible. 
Speaking  thus  obscurely  and  unintelligibly, 
is  it  that  you  are  unajSle  to  speak  plain,  or 
is  it  that  you  are  unusUlingl  If  unwilling, 
what  but  deception  can  be  your  object  I  Such 
are  the  questions  to  which  every  discourse 
stands  exposed,  in  proportion  as  it  is  obscure. 

Yet  to  those  materials  for  thinking — ^loose 
as  they  were — profound,  in  former  ages,  was 
the  depth  of  wisdom  that  was  ascribed :  to 
those  loose  materials  for  thinking,  out  of  which 
the  best  thoughts  that  could  have  been  made 
would,  probably,  have  been,  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  foolish  ones.  At  the  sadTe  time,  while 
the  understanding  of  the  reader  is  thus  left  in 
this  comparatively  unsupplied  state,  his  vanity 
is  gratified  :  to  do  what  the  philosophers  have 
left  undone,  aflbrds  to  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  it,  a  pastime  ;  a  pastime,  in  the  course  at 
which,  as  many  little  triumphs  may  be  reaped, 
as  there  are  propositions  that  can  be  put  to- 
gether out  of  such  materials  as  it  suppUes. 

Sketches  of  this  sort,  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, are  assuredly  not  wanting,  in  which 
D'Alembert  may  have  found  so  many  prece- 
dents, and  thereby  so  many  warrants,  for  this 
unconnected,  and,  to  the  reader,  so  UtUe  in^* 
stmetive^— but,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
author,  so  muoh  the  most  convenient, — ^mode. 
If,  unconscious  of  any  such  warrant,  he  had 
regarded  it  as  matter  of  obligation,  to  employ 
that  mode  which  was  best  suited  to  the  end  in 
view,  none  but  the  connected  mode  would  have 
presented  itself  to  his  view  :  the  conception  he 
would  thus  have  been  forced  to  frame  to  Um^ 
self,  would  have  been  correspondently  clear, 
and  the  work  would  have  appeared,  in  a  form 
very  different  from  that  in  which  it  meets  the 
eye  at  present. 

All  this  while,  to  the  French  philosopheri 
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circumstanced  as  he  was,  the  choice  of  this 
inadequate  fonn  was  matter,  not  so  much  of 
policy  alone,  as  of  neeemty.  But  of  this  perhaps 
in  another  place. 

Whether,  in  any  plaee,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
any  such  speculations,  as  the  above,  to  be  of 
any  real  use,  to  render  to  mankind  any  per- 
ceptible seryice,— whether  for  speculations  of 
thh  sort,  and  to  this  efiTect,  ike  place  in  which 
they  are  tihns  brought  to  view  is  a  fit  place, — 
these  are,  among  the  points  in  which,  in  his 
own  way,  eyery  reader  will  pronounce  his  own 
judgment.  By  any  one,  whose  patience  may 
haye  carried  him  thus  far,  thus  much  at  any 
rate  wil^  it  is  belieyed,  be  admitted,  yiz.  that 
if,  at  the  time  when  that  Table  was  made  pub- 
lic, there  existed,  on  the  ground  of  utility,  any 
leal  denuttui  for  a  Table  of  that  sort,  that  de- 
mand has  not,  by  any  of  the  information  there- 
in giyen,  been  superseded. 

Section  VIII. 

Bpecimen  of  a  New  Eneydopedieal  SkOeh^ 
foUh  a  eorretpondewt  Synoptic  TabUy  or  Dia- 
^am.* 

Directly  or  indirectly,  veil-being,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  or  in  several  shapes,  or  all 
shapes  taken  together,  is  the  subject  of  every 
thought,  and  object  of  every  action,  on  the  part 
of  every  known  Being,  who  is,  at  the  same 
time  a  sensitive  and  thinking  Being.  Con- 
stantly and  unpreventably  it  actually  is  so ; 
nor  can  any  intelligible  reason  be  ^ven  for 
desiring  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

ThiB  being  admitted,  Eud<Bmoniet,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  divisions  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, or  in  all  of  them  taken  together,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  object  <ii(  every  branch  of  art, 


*  In  the  original  edition  of  the  Table  there  ii  the 
following  note : — **  The  completion  of  this  Table, 
as  it  now  stands,  havinj^  been  posterior  by  about  a 
twelvemonth  to  the  printing  of  the  letterpress  of 
Ghiestomatlua,  Appmdix,  (No.  IV.,>  to  which  it 
belongs,  in  the  interval  some  few  changes  havinff 
presented  themselves  in  the  character  of  amenf 
nients,  they  are  here  inserted.  But,  of  these 
alterations  one  consequence  has  of  course  been,  a 
correspondent  diversity,  between  the  nomenclature 
employed  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  the  nomen- 
chuture  employed  in  tiiis  Table."  In  farther  expl»- 
nation,  it  is  said,  **  a  convenience  had,  in  the  inter- 
val, b«Bn  found  in  giving  to  the  termination  eeopie 
(rigcardmg)  a  more  extensive  application  than  in 
the  first  instance  had  been  given  to  it."  To  have, 
in  this  edition,  snbstituted  the  nomendatore  of  the 
Table  for  that  which  it  supersedes,  in  the  body  of 
the  Essay,  would  have  occasioned  the  sacrifice  of 
much  valuable  matter,  attached  in  the  way  of  com- 
mentary and  incidental  remark,  to  the  superseded 
words.  It  has,  however,  been  thought  advisable, 
for  the  purpose  of  fiMilitatin^  reference  from  &e 
Essay  to  the  Table,  to  insert  m  brackets  the  word 
made  use  of  in  the  latter,  whenever  it  diffors  from 
that  employed  in  the  former,  and  to  ajypend  in  notes, 
the  expunation  given  to  each  word  in  the  note  to 
the  table  here  quoted.— £</• 


and  the  mAject  of  every  branch  of  ecienee. 
Eudamonictff  the  art,  which  has  for  the  object 
of  its  endeavours,  to  contribute  in  some  way 
or  other  to  the  attainment  of  well-being,  and 
the  teienee  in  virtue  of  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possessed  by  him,  a  man  knows  in  what  man- 
ner he  is  to  conduct  himself  in  order  to  exer- 
cise that  art  with  effect 

Considered  in  the  character  of  an  edifice  or 
receptacle,  Eudiemonies  may,  therefore,  be 
termed  the  Common  Hall  or  e^ntrtU  place  of 
meeting,  of  all  the  arte  and  tdencee :  change 
the  metaphor,  every  art,  with  its  correspondent 
icience,  is  a  branch  of  Eudwmoniof. 

If  the  above  observation  be  correct,  it  is  only 
in  one  or  other  of  two  shapes  or  cluuracters — 
viz.  that  of  a  eouree  of  happiness,  or  that  of  a 
security  against  unKappiness  that  being  can  in 

f  lEudamotdcs,']  From  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  happiness,  originally,  attended  by  a  good 
genius. 

For  reasons  already  given  (see  §  6.,)  and  accord- 
ing to  the  usage,  which,  vrith  great  advantage,  has 
place  as  above-mentioned,  in  regard  to  newly  de- 
vised scientific  names,  the  followii^  ones  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  Gbeek :  explanations  of  them,  in 
English,  are  subjoined  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons ; 
one  is,  that,  among  the  persons  to  whom  specnla- 
tions  of  this  kind  may  be  not  unacceptable,  there 
may  be  many,  to  whom  the  Ghreek  language  is  not 
sufficiently  mmiliar,  to  render  the  denominations 
in  Question,  in  every  instance,  readily  intelligible 
to  them,  even  supposing  those  denominations  con- 
structed with  pertect  propriehr ;  the  odicr  is,  that 
the  words  will,  probably,  not  be  in  every  instance 
so  well  adapted  to  the  giving  exoreaaion  to  the  in- 
tended meaning,  as,  with  the  help  of  a  less  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  language,  they  might 
have  been  made. 

The  quantity  or  degree  of  weR^behg,  experienced 
during  any  given  lei^:th  of  time,  is  directly  as  the 
magmiude  (L  e.  the  inteimty  multiplied  by  the 
duration}  of  the  sum  of  the  pleasures,  and  invermly 
as  the  ma^nOude  of  the  sum  of  the  pains,  experi- 
enced during  ti»t  same  length  of  time. 

In  so  Car  as  the  sum  of  the  ii^eosiiret  of  all  kinds, 
experienced  by  the  person  in  question,  during  the 
length  of  time  in  question,  is  rwarded,  as  eomider' 
(Me, — the  sum  of  the  pains  of  all  kinds,  experi- 
enced by  him  during  that  same  length  of  time, 
being,  moreover,  laid  out  of  the  account, — the  state 
which  in  that  respect  he  is  regarded  as  being  in,  is 
termed  a  state  ofMppiness, 

In  BO  &r  as  tile  sum  of  the  pun  of  all  kinds  ex- 
perienced by  the  person  in  question,-  during  the 
length  of  time  in  question,  is  regarded  as  consider- 
able, the  sum  of  the  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  ex^m- 
enced  by  him  during  that  same  length  of  time, 
being,  moreover,  laid  out  of  the  account,  the  state 
whicn,  in  this  respect,  he  is  regarded  as  being  in, 
is  termed  a  state  of  unhappiness,^ 

•  Any  person,  to  whom  this  account  of  happinest 
fails  of  beinff  satis&ctoir,  may  find  a  very  different 
one  given  by  James  Harris,  in  that  one  of  his 
**  n^  Treatises,^''  published  together  in  one  octavv 
volume,  which  takes  Happiness  for  its  subject  and 
its  title ;  but  from  no  part  of  which  would  any  per- 
son suppose,  that  any  such  dark  spot  as  thai  of  loa- 
happiness  is  anywhere  to  be  founo. 
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any  of  ite  modifications,  poaaeas  any  claim  to 
man's  regard.* 

EudamonicB  being  the  name  for  the  nniTer- 
Bally  practised  art,  the  yurtuU  of  happine$$, 
being  in  some  of  its  yarions  shapesy  will  be 
allowed  to  be  an  indi8pensabld^«Ma«t,withoiit 
which  the  object  of  that  art  cannot  in  any  in- 
stance be  pursued  and  attaineilr  SeniUiw 
being  is  the  only  teat  of  happiness  :  beinpy  in 
that  and  other  shapes,  is  the  universal  inetru- 
ment  of  happiness.  To  the  attainment  of  hap- 
piness in  any  shape  or  degree,  an  acquaintance, 
more  or  less  considerable,  with  tiie  teat  of 
happiness,  and  with  such  beingt  as,  in  each  in- 
stance, afford  a  promise  of  serving  in  the  char- 
acter of  inttntmentt  of  happiness,  is  more  or 
less  oonduciye,  or  even  necessary.  For  the 
designation,  of  whatsoever  portion  of  science 
may  be  regarded  as  capable.of  being  attained, 
oonceming  being  t^ken  in  its  utmost  conceiv- 
able extent,  the  woird  Xyntdogy  has,  loi  .ages, 
been  employed.  .^ 

Eudaemonics  is  the  art  of  wR-being.  Neces-fl 
sary  to  well-being  is  being.  In  every  part,! 
therefore,  of  the  common  field,  concomitantl 
and  correspondent  \o_Eiid<gmonic8'cmm^!Sieflf 
as  an  art,  runs  Ontology,^  considered  _  as  ai 
science,  \ ■    ■         "^    ^    J 

For  the  expressly  declared  nbjeet  of  diti- 
ston,  let  us  tiJce  the  tcience :  art  and  science 
running  along  everywhere  together,  evSty  divi-j 
sion  perfonned  on  the  one,  may,  on  any  occWi 
sion,  be  considered  as  appIyingt9~t!Q_2Qier.  ^l) 

By  means  of  this  joint  consider&lion,  as  often 
as,  on  looking  at  the  name  of  a  branch  of  art 


*  The  aanmum  bonum  is  a  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
pure  good,  Uffon  the  taking  of  which  into  his  mouth, 
a  man  expeiienoefl  at  one  and  the  same  time  eveiy 
pleasure  of  which  in  the  nature  of  a  sensitive 
being  he  is  susceptible,  each  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
pains  of  all  sorts  at  the  same  time  keeping  aloof,  so 
long  as  this  precious  fruit  remains  in  any  part  of 
the  prinuB  vut. 

It  is  the  kernel  of  that  fruit,  of  which  the  philo- 
attpher^t  tUme  is  the  shelL  It  was  lately  found  by 
Baron  MuniAaiuten^  in  the  Island  of  Medemusia, 
after  a  careful  search  made,  in  pursuance  of  the 
directions  given  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Cieeroy  in 
whose  {philosophical  repasts, — as  in  the  codes  of 
those  universally  admired  masters  of  ethical  science, 
anybody  may  see, — ^it  formed  a  constant  article. 

By  CioerOy  in  his  Tuscnlan  Questions,  it  has 
been  made  plain,  to  the  perfect  satisSnction  of  his 
Auditor,  (a  most  perfectly  well-bred  young  gentle- 
man, whom  he  introduces  to  us  by  that  name,) 
that  pam  it  no  emL  But  the  truth  is,  as  the  philo- 
aoohcr  confessed  to  the  Baron,  that,  during  the 
whole  of  tiiis  dialogue,  they  were  both  of  them 
chewing  the  mncmatm  bonum  nut,  to  which  the 
areca,  even  when  wrapped  up  in  the  betel  le&f, 
forms  a  very  inadequate  substitute.  The  conse- 
quence was--that,  all  that  time,  to  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  agreeable  young  friend,  pain  was  no 
evil,  whatsoever  it  may  have  been,  and  be  about 
to  be,  to  the  vulgar  of  uiat  and  other  ages. 

ir  [Ontoloag.^  From  two  Glreek  words : — one  of 
which  signines  bei$ig  in  general ;  the  other,  on 
€Kcount  .'—an  account  of  being  in  general. 


and  science  as  it  stands  in  the  Table,  we  come  to 
consider  its  fiae«fv,our  attention  will  be  pointed 
to  the  only  source  and  measure  of  its  talue. 

Familiar  as  is  the  name  Ontology,  the  idea 
commonly  attached  to  that  appellation  has 
hitherto  been  subjected,  by  usage,  to  a  restric- 
tion, which  is  not  exactly  conformable,  either 
to  the  present  purpose,  or  even  to  the  etymo- 
logy and  original  signification  of  the  word,  as 
above.  The  case  is,  that,  by  all  those  philo- 
sophers, by  whom,  under  this  name,  any  in- 
struction has  been  undertaken  to  be  given, 
those  properties  alone  have  been  either  consi- 
dered, or  professed  to  be  considered,  which 
have  been  regarded  by  them  as  incident  to  cUl 
beings  without  distinction  :  such  as  actuality^ 
pottibUity,  neoettity,  impottibUity,  probabUityy 
improbability^  certainty,  timvlicity,  eompotUe' 
nets,  power  of  cautationy  aerivation  from  a 
cause,  and  so  forth. 

Coenotcopiet  and  Idiotcopic,%  by  suoces- 

X  ICoenoseopicI  From  two  Greek  words :  one 
of  which  signifies  oommofi — thinp  belonging  to 
others  in  common  ;  the  other  U)oking  to.  By 
Ooenoteo^  ontology,  then,  is  designated  that  part 
of  the  science,  which  takes  for  its  subject  those 
properties,  which  are  considered  as  possessed  in 
common  bv  all  the  individuals,  belonging  to  the 
class  which  the  name  ontology  is  employed  to 
designate :  i.  e.  by  o^  beinat. 

In  the  word  Coeno6rto— Tees  properly  spelt  Ceno- 
bite — ^the  first  of  these  words  has  already  a  footing 
in  the  language.  In  the  words  fnicrotcope,  miero- 
tcopic, — teletcope,  teletcopic, — and  several  others 
designative  of  philosophical  instruments, — the  ter- 
mination— ecopic  is  become  perfectly  familiar. 

The  termination  'tcopie,  in  what  cases  shaU  it 
be  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  ai>pellative  ? 
— On  the  one  hand,  in  many  instances  it  is  either 
indispensably  necessary,  or  at  least  highly  condu- 
cive, to  the  intelligibility  of  the  word  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  every  instance  it  adds  to  its  leufUi,  and 
in  some  instances  would  probably  be  found  to  ren- 
der it  too  unwieldy  for  use. 

Gases,  in  which  it  will  (it  is  supposed)  be  found 
indispensably  necessary  to  complete  the  intended 
signification,  are  as  follows :  viz.  1.  Mesosoopic, 
as  applied  to  Eudamoniet:  2.  Morphotcovic,  aa 
applied  to  Potology :  8.  Abiotoopie,  as  applied  to 
Pnytiurgic  Somatict :  4.  Embicacopio,  as  applied 
to  ditto :  5.  Pathematotcopie,  as  applied  to  Jrneu^ 
matology  or  Pneumatiet:  6.  TheUmatoacopic,  as 
applied  to  ditto  :  7.  Etotcopic,  and  8.  Exoaoopie, 
as  applied  to  Ethics : — ^for  the  etymology  and  ex- 
planation of  all  which,  see  the  ensuing  pages. 

Cases,  in  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with, 
whether  as  being  altogether  unneoessary,  or  as 
being  less  indispensably  neceesazy,  are  those,  in 
which  the  import,  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it, 
mav,  without  di£Sculty,  or  with  little  difficulty,  be 
understood  to  be  expressed  by  the  more  custoniary 
terminations— 4o^  and  logical,  or  the  still  shorter, 
though  less  expressive,  termination,  ics. 

Instances  ox  terminations  already  in  use  are,  1. 
Physics,  2.  Mechanics.  3^  Pneumatics,  4.  Medhe- 
mattes.  5.  Statistics.  6.  Ethics.  7.  PoZtYies— and 
various  others.  In  Logic,  the  final  s  has,  for  this 
loiu;  time,  been  omitted. 

§  {Idioscopie.}  From  two  Greek  words,  the  first 
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6i?ely  attaching  to  the  subject  Ontology  these 
two  adjuncts,  the  field  of  art  and  science  may 
thus  be  divided,  the  whole  of  it,  into  two  por^ 
tions ;  in  one  of  which,  vi^  the  coenoioopiOy 
shall  be  contained  the  appalling  and  repnlsiye 
bnwch  of  science,  to  which  the  no  less  formid- 
able, and  to  many  a  man  intensely  odious,  ap- 
pellation of  metaphysieif  is  sometimes  also 
applied  ;  while  to  the  other,  riz.  the  idtoaoo- 
pie,  all  the  othbr  branches  of  art  and  science, 
may,  without  distinction,  be  consigned. 

Diyision  the  Ist.  Division  of  Ontology  into 
1.  CoenoMCopie,  and  2.  Idioseopio, 

Matter  and  mind — ^into  these  two  portions, 
being  in  general,  considered  as  an  aggregate, 
is  wont  to  be  considered  as  divided.  Hence 
arises, 

2.  Diyision  the  2d.  Division  of  Idioscopic 
Ontology  into  Somatology^*  or  Somatica,  and 
Pneumatology,f  or^  Pneumatioi,  synonyms 
Ptyckology  and  P$yehics,% 

of  which  signifies  peculiar.  In  Jdiotoopie  Onto- 
loa^f  then,  we  have  that  branch  of  art  and  science, 
which  takes  for  its  subject  such  properties,  as  are 
considered  as  peculiar  to  different  classes  of  beings : 
some  appertaining  to  one  such  class,  others  to  an- 
other. 

In  the  words  idumif  idiomatioalf  utiosyncrasy, 
and  a  few  others,  though  none  of  tiiem  in  any 
yeiy  common  U8e--this  word  has  already  a  footing 
in  the  language  ;  a  footing,  better  known  in  some 
instances  than  in  others. 

Coenotyncratoooecopie  and  idioeyncratocotcopio 
might  be  somewhat  more  expressive,  but  would  be 
too  long-winded.  Coeno^/ncratic  and  idiofyneratie 
would  scarcely  be  equally  expressive : — ayncratiCf 
from  syncratie  i.  e.  commiaiure,  compoeUion,  eo»- 


*  lSomaU)logy.\  Prom  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  of  which  signifies  body,  matter,  or  corporeal 
iubstance, 

t  IPneumatoiogy.'}  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  which  {emufta)  signifies  spirit,  i.  e. 
incorporeal  tnbstanee,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  as  flynonymoua  to  mind:  in  their  original 
sense,  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Ghreek  word  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  word  breath.  In  the  New 
Testament,^  mytn  wwivftm  is  the  name,  employed 
in  the  original,  in  designating  the  object,  lor  the 
designation  of  which,  in  the  JSnglish  version,  the 
compound  appellative  Holy  Sptrit  is  employed : 
more  frequently  (according  to  a  phrase,  which, 
when,  on  other  occasions,  applied  to  other  objects, 
is  either  obsolete,  or  expressive  of  a  different  class 
of  beings  or  supposed  beings)  Hofy  Ghoet.  In  this 
sense,  pneumaiology  and  pneumatics,  as  well  as 
ptychology,  are  already  in  use :  though  more  upon 
the  continent  than  in  Britain. 

If,  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  sense,  the  word 
vneumatiee  were  employed,  it  would  need  to  cease 
Deing  empbyed  in  tne  sense  in  which  it  is  at  pie- 
sent  wont  to  be  employed :  vix.  that  in  which  it 
desijinates  the  brsncn  of  art  and  science,  which  has 


the  Table  the  alternative  word  Pneumatics  is  not 
employed.  In  the  original  edition  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  omission  is  given,  accom- 


In  the  consideration  bestowed  aponfto^w,  the 
mind  may  confine  itself,  or  not  confine  itself 


panied  by  a  statement  that  the  Table  was  completed 
subsequently  to  these  notes.  **  To  i 
Pneumatiot  could  not  here  be  i 
is  to  Somatolegy— Why  ?— Becanse  i 
at  present  much  more  commonly  used  in  an  accep- 
tation comparatively  limited :  an  acceptation,  ap- 
pertaining partly  to  Meehanict,  partly  to  C!l«in^i<ry, 
both  of  them  branches  apperUuning  to  Somatology^ 
or  say  SomcUics — ^the  condivident  branch  corre- 
spondent and  opposite  to  that,  for  the  designation  of 
which  the  word  Pneumatology  is  here  employed.^ 
—Seep.  82,  Note*] 

By  tne  name  of  materialitts,  stand  distingoiahed 
a  set  of  philosophers,  of  whom  Priedley  wsa  one, 
according  to  whom  there  exists  not  any  such  crpated 
being  as  a  mind  distinct  from  matter:  for  that 
iJioi  which  is  called  mind  is  but  an  assemblage  or 
collection,  of  the  sort  of  fictitious  entities  called 
prepertiet,  with  which  certain  species  of  matter  are 
endowed.  One  of  the  grossest  imperfections,  that 
could  be  chargeable  upon  any  EncTclopedical  sys- 
tem, would  be  found  to  attach  upon  it,  if,  by  the 
unnecessary  assumption  of  any  proposition,  whidi 
by  any  class  of  men  were  regiurded  as  &ise,  the 
effect  of  it  were  to  render  itself  so  &r :  tL  e.  with 
reference  to  that  class  of  men,  unfit  for  use. 

To  the  use  of  this  class  of  philoaophen,  this 
division  may  be  sufficiently  accommodated  by  a 
very  riight  change  of  phrase,  as  thus : — ^To  pnca^ 
meUology  belongs  the  consideration  of  such  bodies 
or  portions  of  matter,  as  are  endowed  with  the  ag- 
gregate mass  of  properties  collectively  styled  hum/, 
considered  in  relation  to  those  same  peculiar  pro- 
perties. 

X  [or"]  On  this  occasion,— as  on  evenr  other  on 
which  certainty  is  an  object, — an  imperfection,  at- 
tached to  the  English  language,  prosenta  a  veiy 
distressing  impediment.  It  consists  in  the  ambi- 
ffuity  inherent  in  the  import  of  the  conjuncti<m  or. 
Inserted  between  two  words, — ^noun-anbstantives 
suppose, — ^it  is  employed  with  equal  frequency,  and 
without  any  the  least  discrimination,  for  two  pur- 
poses altogether  different :  and  is  thus  continittUy 
liable  to  give  rise,  either  to  interminable  uncer- 
tainty, or  to  any  the  most  delusive  and  most  mis- 
chievous misconceptions.  The  one  is — that  of 
giving  to  understand  that  what  is  mean^to  be  said 
of  the  thing  signified  hj  the  one,  is  not  meant  to 
be  sud  of  the  thinf  signified  by  the  other:  the 
other,  that  they  are  but  two  words  for  one  and  the 
same  thing :  not  to  speak  of  a  third  case,  in  which 
the  option  is  meant  to  be  given  between  two  things* 
for  the  desiffpation  of  which  the  two  words  are 
employed,  in  other  words,  it  is  employed  ia 
either  of  the  two  so  widely  different  senses,  dia- 
tinfuished  by  theerammarians  of  classical  antiquity, 
and,  after  them,  by  Harris^  in  his  Hermee,  by  the 
twoadjusieta,di^iMtiioee3aiSiMd>'di^uM  dimmc- 
tioe,  when  the  two  words  are  meant  to  be  exhibited  ' 
in  the  character  of  names  of  two  different  things ; 
tulhdi^tmctioe,  when  they  are  meant  tp  be  r^re- 
sented  as  different  names  of  one  and  the  same  thiiw: 

A  more  frequently  occurring,  or  a  more  firequant^ 
pernicious,  imperfection  will  not  easily  be  found  ia 
any  language. 

From  this  great  blemish,  the  Greek  language,  as 

§  From  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  a  butter- 
fly, and  (probably  from  thence)  the  soul  of  man. 
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to  that  pTopertjwhieh  belongs  alike  to  all  body, 
and  even  to  eyeiy  ideterminate  portion  of  tpaod 
nnoecnpied  by bod7,Tiz.  quantity,  Henoe  arises 

IMiision  3d.  Dirision  of  Somatics  into  Po- 
tologwU*  [Pososeopic]  Somatics,andPotofo^ 
€<Uf  [Poioscopic]  Somatios.  To  aToid  an  incon- 
Tenienoe  abore  brooght  to  Tiew,  for  an  eqniTa- 
lent  to  P<k9ologi^  Samatiet,  may  be  employed 
the  single-worded  appellative  Poaciogy, 

In  the  consideration  of  ^KOfitify,  that  of  figure 
may  be  either  taken  into  accoont  or  neglected. 
Hence  arises 

Division  4th.  Division  of  Poeology  into 
Marpko$eopie  t  Posology,  and  Alegomorphic 
or  Alegomorphons  §  Posology.  By  Morpho- 
secpie  Posology  is  denoted  the  same  branch  of 
art  and  science,  for  the  designation  of  which 


obflarred  by  Harru,  is  altogether  free :  it  has  one 
word  for  the  dujitnctwe  sense,  and  another  for  the 
smb-di^uncHve. 

Even  the  French  langnage  either  is  already  ex- 
empt from  this  imperfection,  or  at  any  rate,  with 
comparatively  little  difficulty,  mi^ht  be  rendered 
free  from  it.  0»,  or  ou  hien,  it  is  believed,  is  tke 
diction,  or  at  any  rate  a  diction  employed,  where 
yie  puxpoB*  is  to  j>reBent  to  view  the  dujunetive 
sense :  employed  it  assuredly  is  in  this  sense,  and, 
it  is  believed,  ^dom  if  ever  employed  in  the  other : 
while,  when  put  between  two  substantives,  soii  is 
indubitably  employed  in  the  sub-disjunctive  sense, 
and  seldom  if  ever,  it  is  believed,  in  the  disjunc- 
tive. 

In  English,  if  or,  being  confined  to  the  disjunc- 
tive, or  aay  were  the  diction  employed,  and  that 
exclusively,  vrhere  the  sense  meant  to  be  presented 
is  the  sulhdisjuncUvef — a  blemish,  so  incompatible 
with  certainty  and  clearness  of  conception,  might 
thus  be  removed.  But  supposing  the  improvement 
were  ever  so  desirable,  how  the  introduction  of  it 
ceuld  be  effected  seems  not  very  easy  to  conceive. 
The  inconvenienoe  of  departure  from  habit  is  an 
inconvenience,  which,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  felt 
by  every  body :  by  every  body,  as  well  in  the  capa- 
city of  speaier  or  writer,  as  in  that  of  hearer  or 
reader. 

The  uneasiness  produced  by  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  custom,  in  matters  of  discourse,  is  an  incon- 
Tenience  to  which  everybody,  vnthout  exception, 
is  more  or  lees  sensible :  want  of  precision — ^want 
of  certainty — ^is  an  inconvenience  to  which,  though 
in  many  cases  so  much  more  serious  than  the  other 
is  in  any  case,  few  indeed  are  sensible. 

For  tms  same  purpose — viz.  designation  of  the 
■nb-disjunctive  sense,  the  Latin  word  alias — a  word 
already  applied  to  this  same  purpose— would  serve 
full  as  well,  were  it  not  for  toe  displeasing  idea  at- 
tached te  it  b^  the  use  made  of  it  on  the  occasions 
on  which  it  is  employed,  in  speaking  of  this  or 
that  man  of  bad  character,  who,  to  elude  justice, 
has,  at  different  times,  assumed  different  names. 
For  conveying  to  the  eye  the  import  in  question, 
the  well-known  letters,  t.  e.  might  m  some  measure 
be  made  to,serve :  but  id  est,  of  which  they  exhibit 
the  abbreviation,  is  crude  Latin :  and  the  corre- 
spondent English  phrase  would  be  felt  to  be  insuffer- 
ably long. 

*  [Poeoiqgy.']  From  two  Greek  words,  the  first 
of  which  signifies  quantrty. 

+  [Poiolog^.']  Prom  two  Gh-eek  words,  the  first 
of  which  signifies  quality. 


the  not  altogether  unexprearive,  yet  but  in- 
adequately expremve,  term  Geometry  is  the 
woid  in  use. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  without  relation  to  figure 
that  quantity  is  considered,  the  only  diversifi- 
cation of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  of  that  sort, 
for  tbB  expression  of  which  the  several  modifi- 
cations of  which  fiifiN^r  is  susceptible  are  em- 
ployed. By  Alegomorphie  or  Alegbmorphoui 
Poiologyf  ia  here  designated  the  same  branch 
of  art  and  science,  for  the  designation  of  which 
the  single-worded  and  adequately  expressive 
appellation  Arithmetic  is  the  word  in  universal 
use. 

Of  a  quantity,  for  the  designation  of  which 
no  more  than  one  numerical  figure,-— or  one  line 
of  such  figures,  no  matter  how  long,  so  it  be  an 
uninterrupted  one^ — is  employed,&e  amount  is 
considered  a$  known :  i.  e.  by  itself ;  the  con- 
ception of  it  being,  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  conveyed,  conveyed  in  a  direei  way,  and 
without  need  of  the  inteiyention  of  any  other 
set  of  signs,  to  the  mind  of  every  person,  by 
whom  the  import  of  those  same  figures,  placed 
in  that  position  with  relation,  to  one  another,, 
is  undeEBtood. 

Of  a  quantity,  for  the  designation  of  which- 
any  two  or  more  such  lines  otnwnerieal  figures, 
or  one  or  more  single  figures,  together  with  one 
or  more  such  lines  of  figures,  are  employed,  the 
amount  is  not,  in  a  direct  way,  as  yet  known  : 
for  practical  purposes  it  is  not  sufficiently 
known, until  the  composi^expressiouycomposed 
as  aboye,  has  been  transformed,  or  trankated 
as  it  were,  into  a  sttiip^tf  expression,  consisting,, 
as  above,  of  some  one  single  numerical  figure,, 
or  some  one  single  line  of  numerical  figures^ 
the  elements  of  which  are  free  from  all  such 
interruption  as  is  produced  by  tbo  interposition 
of  any  other  sort  of  sign.  To  substitute  to  any 
other  more  complicated  mode  the  simple  mode 
of  notation  thus  described,  is  what  every  oper- 
ation of  simple  arithmetic  has  for  its  object. 

In  and  for  the  designation  of  nuniere,  a 
convenience,  has,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
late  years,  been  found  in  the  employing,  in 
addition  to  numerical  figures,  and  even  on  some 
occasions,  or  during  some  part  of  the  operation> 
in  lien  of  numerical  figures,  signs  of  another 
kind,  not  yarying  in  their  signification,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  one 
another,  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  component 
elements  of  a  line  of  numerical  figures  :  of 
these  newly  devised  signs,  such  as  are  capable 
of  being  ultimately  translated  into  those  which 
are  composed  of  numerical  figures,  have,  for  a 

J  [Morphoeeopic.}  From  two  Greek  words: 
the  first  of  which  signifies  shapes  form,  or  figure  ;^ 
the  other  regarding :  from  the  fint  comes  the  Eng-< 
Hah  word  metamorphoeed — changed  in  respect  o£ 
figure. 

§  [AUmmorjAie.'\  From  two  Greek  words :  the 
first  of  which  signifies  dieregarding  or  not  regard- 
ing; from  the  other  comes  the  English  verh  U> 
metamorphote^ 
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long  time  past,  tmirenaUy  and  ezclasiyely 
been  oompoied  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
But  by  none  of  these  recently  employed  signs 
can  any  quantity  ever  be  expressed  in  a  dii'eet 
manner :  in  any  other  manner  thanbyreference 
to  some  single  nnmerioal  figure,  or  line  of  nn- 
merical  figures,  ranged  in  arithmetical  order, 
as  above.    Hence  arises 

Division  6th.  Division  of  AUgomorphaui 
posology,  into  Onosto-tymbolic,*  or  say  Ddo- 
9piUH)lic,f  and  Agnott<h$ymbolic,  or  say  Addo- 
Bymbolie.'t  Onostosymbolio  or  Delo-tymholio 
being  the  term  employed  for  the  designation 
of  the  branch,  for  the  designation  of  which  the 
term  common  Arithmetic  is  in  use  to  be  em- 
ployed, Agnosto-symbolio,  or  Adelo-tymbolie, 
is  the  term,  employed  for  the  designation  of 
that,  for  the  designation  of  which  the  inade- 
quately expressive  composite  appellation  Al- 
gebraiecd  Arithmetic, — or,  much  more  fre- 
quently, the  single-worded  and  completely  un- 
expressive  appellative  Algel>ra, — ^is  employed. 

II.  To  return  to  Poiological  Somatology 
[Poiosoopic  Somatics,]  or  Somatology  at  large. 
— Where  bodies  are  considered,  it  may  be 
either  with,  or  without,  reference  to  any  ope- 
ration, performed  upon  or  in  relation  to  them, 
by  human  art,  by  the  help  of  human  science. 
Hence  arises 

Division  6th.  Division  of  Somatology,  or 
Somatioa  at  large,  into  Phy9iurgie%  [Physiur- 
gosoopio]  and  Anthropurgio  f|  [Anthropurgos- 
oopic.]  This  division  has  for  its  source  the 
consideration  of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
human  art  and  science,  applied  to  the  purpose 
either  of  discovering  latent  properties  already 
belonging  to  the  subject,  or  of  investing  it 
with  new  ones.  Phytiurgic  Somatology  has 
for  its  synonym  the  above-mentioned  mieex- 
pressive  appellation — Natural  History. 


*  IGnoeto-^^mboUe,!  From  two  Greek  words : 
tiie  first  of  which  si^ines  known ;  the  other,  a  tign, 
ex  heUnmg  to  a  sian. 

+  [Delo-^fnibohe.'^  Prom  two  Greek  words,  the 
fint  of  which  sigmfies  moM^est^  or  manifestly 
known. 

t  [Agnosto-symboUc,]  [Adelo-eymbolie.]  Pre- 
fixed to  a  word,  the  Greek  particle  a  frequently,  as 
in  tfaMC  cases,  is  significative  of  negation  .-—of  the 
negation,  for  example,  or  absence  of  any  quality,  to 
the  denomination  of  which  it  is  prefixed. 

§  IPhmkurgjc^  From  two  Greek  words  ;  the 
fint  of  wnich  sigmfies  natnre ;  the  other,  work,  or 
belonging  to  wot*:  the  art  and  sdence  which  has 
for  its  subject  those  properties,  the  production  and 
digfiay  of  which  aro  the  work  of  nature  alone,  un- 
modified by  the  intervention  of  human  genius  and 
indostry.  In  several  instances,  the  termination 
formed  by  the  latter  word  is,  in  this  same  sense,  al- 
ready in  we  language :  viz.  in  ehirturgy{ftom  whence 
snraery,)  energy,  Uiurgy,  metalluray,  theurgy, 

II  [AnihropurgieJ]  From  two  Greek  words  ;  the 
fint  of  which  signifies  Man : — the  art  and  science, 
which  has  for  its  subject  those  properties,  either 
the  production  or  the  disoovery  and  display  of  which, 
an  the  work  of  human  genius  and  industiy. 


Anthropurgio  Somatology  has  for  its  syno- 
nym the  still  more  flagrantly  and  perplex- 
ingly  muexpressive  appellation  Natural  JPhi- 
losophy,  taken  in  one  of  the  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  extension,  which,  as  above, 
have  been  given  to  it. 

Applied  to  bodies,  alias  portions  of  mestt^, 
in  their  ncUural,  or  say  physiurgic,  state,  hu- 
man art — or  say  dtiboration  by  human  art — 
has  two  distinguishable  objects :  sometimes  it 
is  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  some- 
times to  both,  that  it  is  directed.  These  are, 
1.  The  discovery  of  such  properties,  as — ^al- 
ready, and  before  it  has,  by  the  application  of 
human  genius  and  industry,  been  endued  with 
any  new  properties — ^it  is  in  possessioii  of, 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  them,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hand  of  Nature:  2.  The  giving 
to  it,  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  any  such 
properties  as  it  is  fbund  endued  with  by  the 
hands  of  Nature,  some  new  property  or  set  of 
properties. 

Intimately  connected,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, inextricably  blended  and  intermingled, 
are,  it  is  evident,  these  two  Amotions :  the 
detection  of  an  cdready  existing  property  or 
set  of  properties,  being  very  often  a  condition 
precedent, — and  always,  in  so  &r  as  it  affords 
suitable  indications,  an  encouragement, — to 
the  engaging  in  any  such  operations  as  are 
found  conducive  to  the  faculty  of  investing  the 
subject  with  new  ones. 

Of  Physiurgy,  alias  Natural  History,  the 
object  and  business  is — to  discover  and  ob- 
serve the  properties  possessed  by  objects,  in 
the  state  into  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  powers  of  unassisted  Nature.  But,  to 
the  bringing  them  for  that  purpose  to  view, 
and  presenting  them  in  a  state  as  little  changed 
as  may  be,  new  properties  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, requisite  to  be  given  to  them :  nor, 
in  general,  would  the  labour  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  but  in  the  view  of  investing  them 
with  new  properties: — properties,  by  which 
they  will  be  brought  into  some  state  or  other, 
better  adapted  to  human  use,  than  any,  into 
which  they  had  been  brought  by  the  hand  of 
Nature, 

Division  7.  Division  of  Physiurgic  Soma- 
tology, or  say  Physiurgies  into  Uranoseopic^. 
and  Epigeoseopic**  Physiurgies. 

Uranoscopic  Physiurgies  has  for  its  single- 
worded  synonym  the  adequately  expressive 
appellative  Astronomy. 

Division  8.  Division  of  Epigeoseopie  Phy- 
siurgies iaio  Abioscopioa- und 


IT  [Uranoseopicl  Fromtvro  Greek ;worda,  the 
fint  ot  which  signifies  heaven,  or  say  the  heavems. 

**  lEpi^eosoopie.'\  From  three  Greek  words:  the 
first  of  which  signifies  upon ;  the  second,  the  eartL 

+t  [Abioseopicl  ^'^^  ^^  Greek  words:  the 
first  of  which  signifies  that  which  has  not  li^ 

tt  [Embioscopici  From  two  Ghreek  words :  the 
fint  of  which  signifies  that  which  has  life. 
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Pkynmrffict :  say  Abiotcojne  and  EnAiacopie 


ibiotcopie  Phynurgiet  has  for  its  synonym 
the  adequately  expressiye  and  single-worded 
appellative  Minerihgy, 

Division  9.  Diyision  oS  Embio§oopie  Phu- 
siurgiea  iaio  Azaoteopio,*  Azodogic,  or  Axate, 
and  Zooteopio  or  Zoologie  Physioigics. 

Azoateapie  Embioieopie$  has  for  its  syno- 
nyms the  adequately  ezpressiye  and  single- 
worded  appellations  already  in  use — BoUtny 
and  Phytologv. 

Zooacopic  Eminoioopiea  has  for  its  synonym 
the  adequately  expressive  and  single-worded 
appellative  already  in  nse — Zoology, 

Beyond  this  point,  no  adequate  advantage 
seems  to  he  promised,  at  least  on  the  loesent 
occasion,  by  the  task  of  carrying  on,  in  this 
direction,  that  track  of  diokdomow  or  hifar- 
eaU  division,  which,  at  the  expense  of  much 
labour  to  the  workman, — and  not  less  perhaps 
to  the  small  number  of  amaUun  that  can 
reasonably  be  looked  for^ — has  thus  fkr  been 
persevered  in.  By  the  words  Zoophvtology, 
E»tonu>logy,  ErwU)logy,  lokthyology,  Ommo- 
logy,  TetrapodotogyfZSkdAmpiibioiogyf  having 
for  their  respective  subjects,  PkMt-Animah, 
Inmets,  BevtiUty  FUkei,  Birds,  B^cuU,  alias 
Gfadn^Mi,  and  Amphibiou$,  alias  Land-and' 
Walter  AntmaUi — so  many  divisions  of  Zoology 
have  for  this  long  time  actually  been,  or,  in 
virtue  of  powers  granted  hj  Analogy,  may,  at 
any  time,  be  in  use  to  be  designated. 

Division  10.  (1.)  Division  of  Antkropurgic$, 
or  say  Antkropurgoieopie  Somatology  or  Soma- 
tie$,  into  Coenoieopiof  or  PhanerodynamicX 
Antkropurgiee,  and  Idiotcopio  §  or  Oryptody- 
mamic  li  Anthropurgiei. 

Coenoteopic  or  Phanerodynamie  Anthro- 
purgiei has  for  its  single-worded  synonym  the 


*  lAzooacopie.'^  From  two  Greek  words :  the 
first  of  which  signifies  that  which  has  not  animal, 
L  e.  smnf  ro0  life. 

To  aaootoopto  might  be  added,  for  a  synonym, 
anOithesioKopic ;  and  to  zooaoopic,  the  correspon- 
dent synonym,  teathenoKopic  Antesthesiotoopie, 
from  two  Cneek  words :  the  first  of  which  signifies 
that  which  is  not  endowed  with  amaatiotif  i.  e. 
/eeliag.  The  word  atthetica  has  already  a  footing  in 
modem  langnage,  and  even  in  the  English: 
though  as  yet  not  so  much  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish as  in  some  of  the  coatinenial  languages,  parti- 
colarly  the  Cfemum.  It  is  used  to  signify  the  doc- 
trine concerning  what  belongs  to  taste:  yiz.  as 
applied  to  liters^  comiMsition,  and  the  arts  called 
Pvte  Artat—fedmg,  principally  of  the  mmdy  con- 
sidered as  applied  to  the  productions  of  those  arts. 

i"  \Coeiioacopic,'\  See  above,  note  f,  p.  83. 

X  [PliameriMynamic,^  From  two  Gbeek  words : 
one  of  which  signifies  conspieuoua;  the  other, 
power.  The  word  Dynamics,  as  applied  to  desig- 
nate a  branch  of  Mechanics,  is  already  in  use  m 
modem  langm^ges  ;  ex.  gr.  in  the  EnglUih,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  m  the  French. 

§  r/itoseopic.]  See  above,  note  §,  p.  83. 

tl  \Cryptodffnamic.'^  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  fint  of  which  signifies  lateni  or  uucottspicuoua. 


inadequately  expressive  appellative  Mecha- 
niea:  viz.  when  taken  in  the  most  extenrive 
sense  of  the  word,  1.  e.  that  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  include  whatsoever  portions  of  ^ii- 
thropurgio  SomcUiea  are  not  comprehended 
vnthin  &ie  domain  of  Chemistry. 

Idioseopio,OT  CryptodynamioAnthropurgiea. 
has  for  its  single-worded  synonym  tlie  unex- 
pressive  appelLtion  Chemiatry, 

The  properties,  of  which  Medhaniea — or,  as 
the  phnse  is.  Mechanical  Philoaophii—takea 
cognizance,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  be- 
long to  all  matter,  taken  in  all  its  forma  and 
apeciea;  by  this  circumstance  it  is  that  this 
branch  of  Art  and  Science  is  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Coenoaeopic  Anthropwrgica,  or 
Somatiea. 

These  properties  are,  moreover,  in  compari- 
son with  those  which  belong  to  the  subjects  of 
the  other  just-mentioned  branch,  manifeat,  or 
say  eonapicuoua,  of  themselves  ;  not  requiring 
the  aid  of  human  art  to  bring  them  out  to  view: 
in  this  circumstance  it  is  that  this  same  branch 
founds  its  title  to  the  appellation  of  Phanero- 
dynamie. 

These  properties  being  mostly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, such  as,  in  the  common  course  of  scien- 
tific langnage,  come  under  the  denomination 
ofpowera;  henoe,  in  speaking  of  this  division 
of  art  and  science,  it  has  been  thought  that^  on 
this  occasion,  a  word  corresponding  to  powera 
might,  by  contributing  to  clearness  of  appre- 
hension, be  not  altogether  without  its  use. 

The  properties,  of  which  Chemistry  takes 
cognizance,  are  for  the  most  part,  such  as  be- 
long, not  to  all  matter,  nor  to  matter  in  general, 
but  to  this  or  that  partionlar  species  of  matter, 
as  distinguished,  each  of  them  fh>m  the  rest, 
by  such  a  collection  of  these  properties  as, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  belongs  peculiarly  to 
itself.  By  this  circumstance  it  is  that  this 
branch  of  art  and  sdenoe  entitles  itself  to  the 
appellation  of  IdMaeopio  Anthropurgiei. 

These  properties  are,  moreover,  in  compari- 
son with  those  which  belong  to  the  branch  just 
mentioned,  recondite  and  unoonspicuous  ;  re- 
quiring— to  the  production,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  it  were,  to  the  creation  of  them — 
more  or  less  of  human  art  and  elaboration, 
consisting  chiefly  in  mixture,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  difibrent  degrees  of  temperature.' 
changes,  which,  in  so  far  as  the  phenomena  of 
heat  and  cold  are  considered  as  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  absence  or  presence,  the  influx  or 
efflux,  of  a  particular  species  of  matter,  termed 
caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  referable  to  the  head  of  mixture. 

Accordingly,  in  the  adequately  expressive 
ah^pel\tbiiTe,Mixiology,OTSymmictologtf,  should 
any  clear  advantage  be  ever  found  derivable 
from  the  use  of  it,  the  originally  nnexpressive 
term  Chemistry  might  at  any  time  find  an 
equally  single-Vrorded,  and  by  no  means  nnex- 
pressive synonym.  ^ 

^  By  the  word  Craaioduereaica,  a  more  ade- 
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PiTirion  1 0  (2.)  Diylsion  of  Anthromtrgiet 
into  Anapirical,  or  Anapirie,*  and  CatastO' 
tical,  or  Vcttcutatieyf  [Cata8tatico-clire8tic.±] 

This  diyision  has  for  its  source  the  applica- 
tion or  non-application  of  those  newly  dis- 
ooTered  or  created  properties,  which  Arty  in 
•cozgnnction  with  Science,  has  had  for  its  fruits, 
to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  through  the 
medium  of  commercially  ettciliAed  Art  and 
Manufacture:  Art  and  Manufacture,  esta- 
blished upon  such  a  footing  that  their  produce 
is  become  an  object  of  commerce. 

Anapirieal  Anthropurgies  has  for  its  syno- 
nym the  familiar  compound  appellatire  Experi- 
mental PhUoaophy. 

Cataettaical,  or  Catcutatio  Anthropurgies, 
has  for  its  synonym  the  expressive,  already 
established,  and  not  altogether  unfamiliar,  ap- 
pellatiye  Technology.% 

This  tenth  division,  it  is  manifest,  is  not  with 
reference  to  the  last  preceding  one,  subordi- 
nate, but  co-ordinate:  the  aggregate  being  in 
both  cases  the  same  ;  only  the  tource,  from 
which  the  principle  of  division  is  derived,  dif- 
ferent. 

It  comprehends  accordingly,  and  with  equal 
propriety  applies  itself  to,  the  m^anico/ branch 
and  the  chemical. 

The  demand,  which  in  practice,  there  seemed 
to  be  fbr  this  division,  viz.  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy and  Technology  being  considered,  the  ap- 
pellatives, which  constitute  the  two  branches  of 
it  being  already  in  use,  a  place  in  this  sketch 
could  not  be  reftised  to  it.  True  it  is  that,  from 


quately  expressive— and,  though  a  compound,  yet 
still  a  ringte-woTded  appellative— might  be  afford- 
ed. By  it,  in  addition  to  mixture^  deeomposUum 
would  be  designated :  and,  of  a  chemical  operation, 
evm  without  mixture,  deoompoiition  is  Bometimes 
the  remit. 

*  [Anapirie,^  From  a  Gheek  word,  which  sig- 
nifies eaiperimeiitaL  Emptriei—ek  word,  the  signi- 
iication  of  which  was  originally  the  same, — ^has,  in 
modem  languages,  and  in  particular  in  the  English, 
been  long  in  use.  By  having  been  confined  m  its 
application  to  the  designation  of  medical  practi- 
tioners,— and,  among  medical  practitioners,  to 
Uiose  who  are  considered  as  making  experiments 
on  the  bodies  of  patients,  without  taking  for  the 
ground  of  such  their  practice,  any  sufficient  stock 
of  seientifio  information,— 4hus  it  has  happened, 
that  the  word  Empiric,  how  proper  soever  in  its 
oriffinal  acceptation,  is  in  any  other  than  that  dys- 
logistic, i.  e.  condemnatory  one, — and  in  particmar 
in  the  one  here  in  question, — ^become  unfit  for  use. 
Hence  came  the  necessity  of  having  recourse,  as 
here,  to  the  word  anapirie : — a  word  which,  no  less 
than  empiric  has  place  already  in  the  Greek  huiguage. 

t  [Gatastatical  or  CkdastaJtie.']  From  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  eaktUished, 

[t  Viz.— Established  use  affording.] 

i  [TedmolcffyA  From  two  Greek  words,  the 
llrst  of  which  signifies  art.  The  word  tedknieal-- 
Monging  to  are— has  lone  been  in  the  language. 
The  word  Technology  has  for  many  years  hadplace 
in  modem  lansnages,  and  is  come  into  use  even  in 
the  En^glish,  though  not  so  much  so  as  in  some  of 
the  eonHnenial  languages. 


the  first  of  these  ideal  reoeptacles,  as  the  newly 
produced  ihiits  of  art  and  science  are  converted 
into  articles  of  commerce,  individual  objects 
are  continually  passing  into  the  second  ;  bat 
of  the  appellations  respectively  given  to  the 
receptacles  themselves,  the  propriety  remains 
unchanged. 

Beyond  this  point  in  the  line  ofhifiircate 
division,  there  seems  not,  at  present  st  least, 
any  adequate  use,  in  carrying  on  the  investi- 
gation in  this  direction.  Of  the  genus  Me- 
chanics, the  species,  according  to  a  list  more 
or  less  approaching  to  completeness,  will  be 
found  ranged  in  a  vertical  line  in  a  oolunm  of 
Table  I.,  and  so  of  the  genus  Chemistry. 

III.  To  return  to  Pneumcttdogy  or  Pnem- 
maties. 

Division  11.  Division  of  Pneumatologiy  into 
AlegopathematieW  [Nooscopic^]  and  Pathe- 
matoscopic**  [Pathoscopictt] 

A  fegopathematic,  or  say^  lego-oestkelic  Pneu- 
matology  has,  for  its  single-worded  synonym, 
the  not  unexpressive  appellation  Nodogy,  Xt 

It  has  for  its  subject  spirit  or  mind,  con- 
sidered apart  from  iWfeding,  whether  of  the 
pleasurable  or  painfhl  kind  :  considered  that 
is  to  say  with  reference  to  the  purely  intellec- 
tual part  of  the  animal  fhime ;  including  smpU 
perception,  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  ab- 
straction, imagination,  &c. 

Pathematoscopic  Pneumatology  may  have 
for  its  synomyn  Pneumatic,  or  Psychological  flH 
Pathology. 


II  TAlegopathematie.']  Sensitive-faculty — aot- 
regardmg  ;  from  two  Greek  words :  the  first  of 
which,  as  above,  siraifies  to  pass  by  uniutioed  ;  the 
c^w,  sensatUm^feelittg,  ota^eetion. 

[^  Synonyms,  Alegopathe$Hatie,  as  above  ;  and 
Augo-oathette,  taste  or  feeling  not  rMsiding.] 

•*  lPathematosoopie.1  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  which  signifies  sensation  or  feelmg,  as 
above. 

[+t  SjnonjmB,  Pneumatic  Pathology,  P^/Ao- 
logical  Pathology. i 

Xt  [Nodoff^.^  From  two  Grreek  words :  the  fin* 
of  whidi  signifies  mind,  and  in  particular  the  mfe/- 
leetual  part  Though  the  word  thus  compounded 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  body  oPthe  lain 
ffiutfe,  yet  among  literary  men,  and  in  paitienlar 
in  toe  universities,  the  first  of  its  elements  mous 
has  for  many  years  been  in  use,  though  rather  in 
a  jocular  and  purely  colloquial,  than  a  Mriooa  and 
regularly  established  sense.  A  man  is  said  to  hav« 
some  nous — or  to  be  not  altogether  devoid  of  nans 
— i.  e.  understanding — tntelligenoe. 

II II  [PsycholoaicaL'l  From  two  Greek  words: 
the  first  of  which  signifies  the  soul  of  man ;  thonuh, 
probably  enough,  it  began  to  do  so,  not  till  after 
it  had  for  some  time  signified^  a  butterfly.  The 
word  pmchohgy,  though  more  in  use  on  the  con- 
tinent than  in  England,  is  already  in  the  English 
dictionaries.  Ammula,  txigula,  blandula^  8tc — 
**  Little  foolish,  fluttering  thing  "—was  the  cele- 
brated address,  made,  on  nis  death-bed,  to  his  own 
soul,  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  whose  mind  the 
original  signification  of  the  word  psvehe  seems,  on 
that  occasion,  to  have  presented  itself. 
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Diyiflion  12.  PiTuion  of  Pathmato§eopie, 
[Paihoeoopic]  PnemnuUoloayy  or  say  Pneuma- 
tie  or  Ptycluiogiecd  PcUhoiogy,*  into  ApLopa- 
tkemuUie^-Y  [Aplopathoscopie^:]  and  Tkdema- 

Aplo/MitkemaHo  Pnmmatology  or  Pathology 
has  for  its  subject  the  aggregate  ofPUature$Bnd 
Paint  of  ail  Idnds,  considered  apart  from  what- 
fiooTcr  inflnenoe,in  the  character  of  motiyes,  the 
proBpects  of  them  may  hare  upon  the  foill  or  to- 
lUional  faculty,  and  the  octe,  as  well  purely 
mental  and  internal,  as  corporeal  and  external,  of 
which  those  prospects  may  become  the  caiMet.|| 


*  {Pathology,']  From  two  Greek  words:  the 
fint  of  which  signifies  y^tiM  or  WMoiiofi.  It  has 
long  been  in  the  English  language,  thongh  not 
often  employed  in  any  other  thim  a  medical  sense : 
in  whieh  case  the  import  of  it  is  seldom  extended 
beyond  that  of  bodily  $eruation  or/eeUng,  considered 
with  a  yiew  to  some  disorder  with  which  it  may 
be  sapposed  to  be  connected. 

+  lAplo-pathenuUic.']  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  whieh  means  timple, — ^relating  to  the 
thing  in  qnestion  and  nothing  else  ; — the  other, 
atnsaiion  orfeeUng,  as  above. 

{X  Mere-sensation-regardinff,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded JEethelicSy  the  science  of  what  regards  taste. 
F«ae«»n»,note*,  p.87.' 

§  [TkelemaUMeomeJ]  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  denotes  the  dscullr  of  the  rcill — 
the  voUHonal  faculty — as  contradistinguished  from 
the  imtelleduaL  It  seems  wonderfol,  that,  neither 
from  the  Greek,  nor  from  the  Latin,  a  word  so  con- 
^ually  in  demand  as  the  substantive  triU  should 
faaye  any  ootyugaie  in  the  shape  of  an  adieetive  be- 
longing to  it.  The  adjective  volOhnalf  derived  by 
analogyfrom  the  substantive  voUiton,  is  notin  5A«rt- 
dan*8  English  Dictionanr,  nor,  probably,  in  any 
other  ;  instead  of  it  may  be  found  the  word  volittvey 
a  word  which  is  not  at  all  in  use,  nor  is,  by  a  good 
deal,  so  nearly  allied  in  sound. 

i{  {AplopaUematic  Patholoay,]  Either  from  the 
genua  Tei^nology,  or  from  th^  genus  Aplopaihe- 
maHe  Pathology,  the  process  of  ramification  might 
have  been  carried  on  further  to  an  indefinite  len^. 
But,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  consideration  partly 
of  ^e  quantity  of  labour,  which,  in  case  of  any 
snch  formal  continuation,  would,  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  have  been  necessary,  partly  of  the  largeness 
of  the  draughts  which  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  make  on  the  patience^f  the  reader — at  this  point 
it  has  been  deemed  most  advisable  to  stop. 

Beryond  this  point  it  seems  as  yet  matter  of  un- 
eertainty,  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  per- 
severe in  proceedmg  on  the  exhaustive  principle. 

Of  these  two  branches,  Aplopathematic  PcUho- 
logy,  as  being  in  the  Systematic  Sketch,  with  its 
accompanying  Table,  that  to  which  the  precedence 
was  found  necessary  to  be  allotted,  is  that  which, 
in  respect  of  its  nearer  vicinity,  and  more  obvious 
relation  to  the  common  end,  a  convenience  may  be 
seen  in  bringing  to  view,  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  the  first  instance. 

Under  Aplopathematie  Pathology,  the  source  of 
ramification  will  be  the  nature  of  we  end,  to  which 
the  several  branches  of  art  and  science  issuing  from 
it,  will  respectively  and  successively  be  directed : 
under  TedmolMy,  it  will  be  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 


ThdematoeeopiePnenmatology  or  Pathology, 


Proceeding  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  end,  the  first  division  might  be  into  Odyno^ 
(Aetoand  HedonosceuastiCfOTBojlHedonistic—pam- 
repelling  and  ple<uure-producing. 

Widely  distant  as  pain  and  pleasure  are  from  one 
another  m  their  extreme  degrees,  not  only  in  their 
nearest  degrees  do  they  run  one  into  another  un- 
distinguishably,  but,  in  some  instances,  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  by  one  and  the  same  individual 
operation,  by  which  the  one  is  excluded,  the  other 
is  produced.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  which,  through- 
out the  whole  field,  the  labours  or  the  logical  tacti- 
cian have  to  encounter  at  every  step  ;  nor  does  the 
nature  of  things  admit  of  its  being  either  avoided 
or  removed. 

Under  Odynothetics,  one  obvious  source  of  divi- 
sion is  the  nature  of  the  source,  from  which,  imme- 
diately or  more  or  less  remote  the  ^n  may  be 
found  to  flow  ;  and  here  the  distinction  between 
the  work  of  unassisted  Nature  and  the  work  of 
Man  would  again  find  place. 

Considered  as  being  purely  the  work  of  Nature, 
Pain  will  have  its  immediate  source,  eitiier  tviihin 
the  precincts  of  the  body  afflicted  with  it,  or  with- 
out those  precincts.  Considered  as  having  its  source 
tPfthm  the  body,  it  may  be  referred  to  disease ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Jiygiantics,  the  branch  of  art 
and  science,  which  employs  itself  in  combating  that 
affliction,  may,  toffether  with  those  branches  which 
presented  themselves  as  subservient  to  this  princi- 
pal one,  be  seen  already  held  up  to  view,  thou^ 
without  any  attempt  at  systematic  order,  in  Table  1. 

Considered  as  having  its  souree  without  the  body, 
pain  will  be  found  referable  either  to  the  head  of 
calamity,  purely  physical  calamity,  or  to  that  of 
delinquency. 

As  to  the  means  immediatdy  employable  for  com- 
bating pain,  considered  as  havin^y^  calamity  for  its 
source,  ^ese  will,  of  course,  be  different,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  uarticular  calamity,  and  wiU 
accordingly  be  referable  to  different  branches  of  art 
and  science.  But,  in  so  far  as  power— political 
power — is,  in  a  less  immediate  way,  employed  in 
causing  application  to  be  made  of  those  means,  the 
subject  belongs  to  the  ensuing  head  of  Politics  or 
Gonemment,  and  there-under  to  one  of  the  sub- 
branches  of  the  branch  termed  Police. 

In  so  fitf  as  the  affiiction  is  considered  as  having 
its  source  in  deUwmency,  the  art  and  science  to 
which  it  belongs  is  also  Govemmewt,  of  which  in  the 
text. 

For  the  subject  of  Hedonistiesjiwo  obvious  sources 
of  division  present  themselves  :  one  is  the  seat  of 
the  pleasure  in  question  ;  the  other,  the  channel  or 
inlei,  through  which  it  is  let  in  to  the  mind. 

The  seat  vrill  either  be,  in  virtue  of  the  whole  of 
the  nervous  system  taken  together,  the  whole  of 
the  bodily  frame,  or,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
this  or  tliat  particular  organ,  or  other  part.  To  the 
first  of  these  heads  belong  the  means  employed  to 
the  opposite  purposes  of  calefadion  and  refngerO' 
Hon :  both  concurring  in  confining  the  quantity  of 
calorie  diffused  through  the  body  witnin  those 
bounds,  within  which  bodily  comfort  is  among  the 
fruits  of  it. 

To  this  same  head  belongs,  in  the  next  place,  the 
consideration  of  the  various  instruments,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  which  that  state  of  the  nervous  system 
which,  in  its  several  modification^  may  be  corn- 
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has  for  a  syonym  the  smgle-worded  appella- 
tive Ethiot,*  taken  in  its  largest  sense. 
In  the  character  of  synonyms  to  Ethics  are 


prised  under  the  generic  tenn  of  iiUoxieaUon,  is  cap- 
able of  beins;  produced. 

To  the  other  of  the  above  two  heads  may  be  seen 
to  belong  the  subjects  of  Cookery  and  Con/eeUon- 
ary,  Liquor-makina  and  Petfumeiy :  the  term  Li- 
ottor-mo^n^ being  here  considered  as  confined  to  the 
designation  of  potable  liquors,  other  than  those  ap- 
plied to  the  just-mentioned  purpose  of  intoxication. 

From  the  nature  of  the  tnl^,  considered  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  seo^,  may  be  deduced  any  such  rami- 
fications as  may  be  employed  in  presenting  to  vievr, 
in  the  first  place,  ^ymnadic  exercises  in  general, 
exercises  productive  of  a  pleasure  of  which  the 
whole  body  is  the  udet^  as  well  as  the  itutrument : 
in  the  next  place,  such  ffames  of  skSU^  and  even  of 
chanoey  which,  no  part  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
them  being  considered  as  having  its  seat  in  the 
body,  may  DO  considered  as  exercises  productive  of 
a  pleasure  administered  by,  and  let  in  through  the 
bodv,  to  the  mind. 

To  the  branches  of  Art  and  Science,  which  have 
for  their  subject  the  above  exercises,  none  of  which 
have  any  special  inlet,  may  here  be  added, — ^under 
the  description  of  branches,  haviuff,  for  their  sub- 
ject, pleasures  admitted  respectively  through  their 
seveial  apecial  iidets, — ^those  which  are  commonly 
desi^[nated  by  the  collective  name  of  the  Fine  Arts: 
— VIZ.  Music,  having  for  its  sole  inlet  the  ear; 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  eye ;  Poetry,  affording 
a  pleasure  which  finds  its  entrance  at  hoth  those 
inlets. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fine  Arts,  two  perfectly  dif- 
ferent species,  affording  commonly  as  decidedly 
distinct  degrees  of  pleasure,  mav  be  distinguished : 
viz.  that  which  is  experienced  by  those,  by  whom 
nothing  but  the  product  of  the  operation  is  en- 
joved,  and  that  wnich  is  experienced  by  him,  by 
whom — singly,  or  in  conjunction  with  others, — 
the  operation  is  performed:  the  first-mentioned 
set  unlimited  in  multitude  ;  the  other,  limited  to 
the  fortunately  endowed  few:  the  former,  mere 
passive  recipients ;  the  other,  adding  in  their  per- 
sons to  the  character  of  passive  recipients,  that  of 
active  and  productive  instruments. 

Under  the  name  of  Somatico-Iledonistics  might 
be  collected  and  comprehended,  those  branches  of 
art  and  science  which,  as  above,  have  for  their 
objects  those  modifications  of  pleasure,  which  have 
the  body  for  their  seat ;  under  the  name  of  pTieu^ 
matico-IfedoHistics,  such  as  have  for  their  objects 
those  more  refined  classes  of  pleasures  which,  pass- 
ing through  one  oi  more  of  the  inlets  afforded  by 
the  body,  find  their  ultimate  seat  in  the  mind. 

For  Teeknolopy,  the  first  division  might  be  that 
which  has  for  its  source,  the  distinction  between 
such  instruments  as  are  applied  immediately  to 
one  or  other,  or  both  togotner,  of  the  two  all- 
comprehensive  objects  above-mentioned, — ^viz.  ex- 
emption from  pain,  and  perception  of  pleasure, — 
ana  such  as  are  conducive  to  the  production  of 
those  same  desirable  effects,  no  otherwise  than  in 
a  manner  more  or  less  remote,  viz.  by  being,  in 
some  way  or  other,  conducive  to  the  production  of 
the  just-mentioned  immediate  instruments.    Of 

*  *  [Ethics.]  From  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
manner  or  manners:  manner  of  conducting  one*s 
self  in  the  course  of  life. 


also  used,  in  some  oircmnBtaiiceSy  the  words 
Morals  and  Morality. 
Division  13.  Division  of  i\roosooptcs  or  iToo^jr 

the  branches  thus  elicited,  the  field  upon  the  face 
of  this  account  of  it^  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  co-extensive  and  coincident,  wiUi  that 
of  ApUypaihematic  Pathology, — considered  in  its 
two  branches,  viz.  the  Odynathetic  and  the  Hedo- 
nietie,  as  above-mentioned. 

Materials  and  tnstrumanU — ^materials  on  'which 
the  art  is  exereised,  and  instroments  with  th«  help 
of  whidi  it  is  exercised — in  th*  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  extensive  and  mnlti&riooa  clamiw  of 
objects,  thus  respectively  denominated,  another 
source  of  division  may  be  observed. 

In  respect  of  vicinity  to  use,  the  station  of  the 
maierials,  serving  as  subjects  to  the  art,  is  suscep- 
tible of  indefinitely  numerous  degrees.  The  ex- 
treme stations  are  those  resi>ectively  expressed  bv 
the  appellatives  raw  materials  vaafinuhed  teorL 
Between  these  two  extremes  may  be  seen  inter- 
posed, according  to  the  nature  of  the  finished 
work,  different  numbers  of  distinsfuishable  imier- 
mediaie  states.  As  the  number  of  these  interme- 
diate states  increases,  the  finished  work  being  the 
same,  the  total  mass  of  labour,  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  finished  work,  has  oeen  observed 
to  be  diminuihed ;  dinynished  by  the  influence  of 
causes,  which,  under  the  head  of  division  o/ labour, 
have  been  so  clearly  held  up  to  view  by  Adam 
Smith. 

When,  considered  under  all  the  modifications  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  the  work  has  been  broncht 
into  that  state  in  which  the  appellation  of /jninked 
work  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  it, — on 
taking  any  article  of  it  for  an  example,  it  will  be 
found  to  oe  either  of  such  nature  as  enables  it, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  object,  to  be 
applied  in  an  immediate  way  to  immeduUe  uee, — 
VIZ.  in  the  way  either  of  excluding  pain  or  of  ad- 
ministering pleasure,  as  above,— or  else  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  being  applied  to  use  in  any  other 
shape  than  that  of  preparatory,  subservient,  or  say 
instrumental  use,— viz.  by  being^  subservient  to  the 
production,  or  right  and  effective  application,  of 
some  subject  or  subjects,  applicable,  as  above,  in 
an  immediate  vraj  to  use. 

As  there  are  instruments,  the  use  of  which  con- 
sists in  their  being  respectively  applied  in  an  im- 
mediate  way  ;  that  is,  each  accordmg  to  its  nature 
and  destination,  applied  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other,  to  the  repulsion  of  pain,  or  production 
of  pleasure,  or  to  botn  at  once,  so  there  are  othen 
which,  howsoever  truly  conducive  to  these  ends, 
are  not  so  in  any  other  than  an  unimmediate  way, 
t.  c.  by  being  subservient  either  to  tiie  production, 
or  to  the  application  of  some  instrument  or  instru- 
ments, coming,  as  above,  under  the  denomination 
of  immediate  instruments.  Immediate  utility  ad- 
mits not  of  degrees;  but  of  unimmediate  utility,  as 
above,  degrees  may  have  place  in  any  number. 
The  scale,  to  which  these  degrees,  belong,  may  be 
termed  the  scale  of  vicinity  to  use.  Instruments 
the  station  of  which  is  on  the  highest  d^ree  of  the 
scale — say  the  first  degree — ^the  degree  nearest  to 
immediate  use,  may  be  termed  instruments  of  the 
\st  order  ;  those,  next  to  them,  u  c  next  below 
them,  instruments  of  the  2d  order  ;  and  so  on, 
through  any  number  of  degrees,  which,  in  any  vp- 
tem  m  connected  instruments,  may,  at  any  'time, 
be  found  exemplified. 
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into  Plasioscopie*  and  Coenanetioieopic  :f — 
I^latioteopiefi.e.  Formation — regarding;  Coe- 
noneno$eopie,  i.  e.  Communication — regarding. 
To  the  nead  of  PlaiioK<»no  Noology  may  be 
referred  the  art  of  thinking^  with  the  conre- 
spoadent  science  of  what  belongs  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  matter  of  thought,  in  so  finr  as  the 
wo^  of  formation  can  be  kept  in  yiew,  and 
carried  on  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the 


Of  materials,  and  ixutraments  of  all  kinds,  whe- 
ther applied  immediately  or  miimmediately  to  me, 
some  are  applicable,  and  aecozdingly  applied  to 
their  respective  uses,  each  of  them  by  itself ;  othen, 
not  but  in  conjunction,  each  of  them  with  one  or 
more  other  instraments. 

Agricoltare  is  cbnspicaoos  for  the  number  of  in- 
stances it  affords  of  instruments  which  are  capable 
of  being,  and  are  wont  to  be  employed  iingUy  as 
above :  Manu&ctnres,  taken  in  the  agsreeate,  for 
the  multitude  of  the  instances  ther  affora,  of  instru- 
ments which  cannot  be  employed  but  conjunctly. 

The  principal  characteristics,  by  which  the  sys- 
tems of  productive  operations,  commonly  compre- 
hended under  the  appellatton  of  manufactures,  are 
distinguished  from  tnose  called  tradeSf  or  handicraft 
trades,  seem  to  be,  the  ereater  length  to  which  they 
carry  the  division  of  labour,  the  multitude  of  the 
instances  they  afford  of  instraments  of  subservient 
use,  employed  conjunctly  with  each  other,  and  the 
nomber  of  the  different  orders  into  which,  as  above, 
those  instruments  would  be  found  ranged  below 
one  another  in  the  scale  of  victniiy  to  use, 

RavD  material,  or  Jmished  iM>rik— instrument  of 
immediaie  use,  or  instrument  of  unimmediate  and 
subservient  use— no  portion  of  matter  can  ever,  or 
in  any  way  be  of  use,  until  it  is  arrived  at  the 
place,  whidi  it  is  requisite  it  should  occupy,  in 
order  to  its  being  applied  in  that  same  way  to 
use.  Hence  two  universally  concomitant  modes  of 
subserviency  to  use,  of  which,  in  so  &r  as  they  are 
moveable,  all  useful  instruments  are  susceptible : 
viz.  subserviency  in  the  way  of  formation  at  appli- 
cation,  and  subserviency  in  the  wa^  of  conveyance. 

To  tiiis  place  belongs  a  system  of  division,  which, 
with  a  view  to  clear,  correct,  and  all-comprehen- 
sive conception,  might  not  altogether  without  ad- 
vantage, in  the  way  of  instruction,  be  applied  to 
the  aggregate  mass  of  the  several  different  inttm- 
meats  of  conveyance ;  these  are  (say)  stationary,  i.  e. 
Roads  ;  moveable,  i.  e.  Carriaaes ;  and  so  on. 

In  the  above  may  be  seen,  though  nothing  like  a 
complete  list,  a  specimen  of  the  various  sources  of 
division,  by  means  of  which,  taken  altogether,  roads 
might,  with  no  small  instruction  and  convenience 
at  any  rate  to  the  as  yet  unpractised  traveller,  be 
cut  in  so  manv  vanous  directions,  through  the 
wilderness  of  Technology. 

A  view  of  what  was  done  in  this  way,  by  an  in- 
senious  philosopher  of  the  17th  century,  viz.  Bidiop 
WUkins,  though  in  prosecution  of  a  design  differ- 
ent from  the  present  one,  his  being  no  less  than 
that  of  substituting,  throughout  the  whole  field  of 
language,  an  entire  new  language  to  all  those  at 
present  in  nse,  is  intended  for  a  separate  article  in 
this  Appendix  ;  it  contains  so  much  of  that  great 
work  as  seemed  to  bear  relation  to  Technology. 

•  [PUmosoo^A  From  two  Greek  wor£,  the 
first  of  which  si^piines /brma/uw. 

i-  [CocnoncmosoopicA  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  signines  communication. 


work  of  communiecUion,  as  applied  to  the  same 
individual  portion  of  that  ideal  species  of 
matter. 

To  the  word  Logic,  considered  as  the  name 
of  a  branch  of  art  and  science,  the  conception 
that  has  been  attached,  seems  never  to  have 
been  altogether  so  determinate  and  definite  as 
could  be  wished.  But  in  one  at  least  of  the 
senses,  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  single-worded  synonym  of 
Plasioscopic  Noology,  as  above  chancterized. 

Division  14.  Division  of  Ck>enonesioscopio 
Noology,  or  say  Coenonesiologv,  into  ApUhdi- 
dactic,  or  say  Didactic,  and  PathematcgeretiCf 
[Pathocinetic^]  or  say  Egeretie.  ApUhdidao- 
tie,  i.  e.  simply  information  affording ;  having, 
for  the  end  or  object  of^  the  eommnnieation  in 
question,  that  and  nothing  more  :  Pathemate- 
^etic  or  Egeretic ;  x.  e.  Affection-ejceiting,  or 
in  one  word  excitative. 

Of  the  word  Grammar,  if  not  exactly  co- 
extensive with,  the  import  will  (it  is  believed) 
be  recognised  as  comprehended  under,  the  im- 
port of  the  word  Aplo^idactio^  as  above  ex- 
plained. 

To  the  head  of  Crrammar  seem  oommonly 
to  be  referred  those  rules,  and  no  others,  which 
have  for  their  subject,  among  the  woxtls  em- 
ployed for  the  communication  of  thought,  such 
relations  between  word  and  word  as  are  still 
the  same,  whatsoever  may  be  the  particular 
purpose  and  occasion  of  the  communication, 
and  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  thoughts 
communicated.  § 

To  the  head  of  Mhetoric  seem  commonly  to 
have  been  referred  those  mles,  which  have  for 
their  subject  the  choice  capable  of  being  pade 
of  words  and  combinations  of  words,  on  occa- 
sions on  which  the  communication  made,  has 
for  its  purpose,  or  in  the  number  of  its  pur- 
poses, the  exercising  an  influence  on  the  Affeo* 
tions;  on  the  Affections,  whether  considered  as 
having  place  in  a  ccUm  state,  or  as  in  that  state 
of  intensity  and  perturbation,  in  which  they  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Passions.  || 


[t  Passion-excitinffJ 
See  the  work  on  Gframmar  in  this  volume. 
Words,  and  assemblages  of  words,  considered 
as  applied  or  applicable  to  this  purpose,  are,  in  the 
institutional  books,  styled  books  of  Rhetoric,  desig- 
nated by  the  collective  name  of  Figures  ofSpeem; 
but,  on  the  list  of  these  Figures  of  Speech,  as  de- 
signated by  their  respective  names,  several  may  be 
seen,  that  apply  more  decidedly  to  the  imagination 
than  to  the  affections ;  as  well  as  others,  which, 
without  addressing  themselves  to  either  of  these 
two  classes  of  psyuiological  fictitious  entities,  are 
considered  as  capable  of  being  subservient  to  the 
communication  of  thought,  by  means  of  collateral 
associations;  i.  e.  by  means  of  accessory  ideas,  which 
stand  associated  with  the  principal  idea,  with  the 
idea,  of  which  the  word  in  question  is  directly  and 
professedly  significative,  and  which  it  was  in  the 
first  instance  employed  to  bring  to  view. 

Works  of  this  description — ^uie  study  of  which  is 
commonly,  in  schools,  an  immediate  sequel  to  that 
of  the  rules  of  grammar—vn  what  the  author  of 
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DiTidon  15.    Bint  Biyision  of  .^icf  (taken    in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word)  riz.  into  Dt- 


HudSbraa  appears  to  have  had  in  view,  where  he 

•ays— 

"  For  aU  a  riietoridui'a  rales 
Teacb  bat  the  naming  ofhia  tools.'* 

This  portion  of  stock,  marshalled  as  have  heen  the 
contents  of  it  b^  the  didactic  verse-maker  rather 
than  by  the  Logician,  remains  as  yet,  it  is  believed, 
in  that  original  chaotic  state  in  which,  without  par- 
ticular examination,  it  seems  scarcely  practicable 
to  bestow  upon  it  any  denomination,  mora  charac- 
teristic than  that  of  Figurta  of  tpeech,  by  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  designated. 

Between  the  imports,  which,  by  even  the  most 
ancient  Greek  wnters  extant,  was  annexed,  and 
from  them  continues  to  be  annexed,  to  the  words 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric  respectively,  the  rahition, 
which  may  be  seen  to  have  place,  is  very  differont 
from  that  which  can  not  but  have  originally  had 
place,  if  not  between  the  words  themselves,  between 
those  from  which  they  were  respectively  derived. 
By  the  word  BAetorie,  derived  from  the  verb  ^ 
to  flow  in  a  stream,  which  in  some  of  ito  oonjuffotea, 
though  not  in  all,  (for  in  this  secondary  sense  the 
assemblage  is  fiur  from  complete,)  was  employed  to 
designate  the  particular  kind  of  effUut^  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  tpewAy  the  oudiMB  signs  of  hmguafe, 
and  none  but  the  audible  sinis,  were  denotedThy 
the  word  Grammar,  derived  from  y^m^  to  make 
viaible  or  tatiffible  marks,  none  but  the  visible  or 
tangible  ones. 

Ihus  far,  to  judge  from  the  undubitable  etymo- 
logies of  the  two  words,  Rhetoric  should  have  been 
the  name,  which,  in  the  eariiest  stage  of  society — 
^ria.  antecedently  to  the  invention  of  the  visible  and 
tangible  class  of  signs— was  employed  to  designate 
the  thought-commnnioattng  art,  via.  taken  in  the 
whole  ofits  then  extent,  and  to  what  purpose  soever 
it  was  considered  as  applied  or  applicable.  So,  in 
like  manner,  from  and  after  the  introduction  of 
those  visible  and  tangible  signs,  Gramfnar  should 
have  been  applied  to  the  same  field,  taken  in  the 
same  unlimited  extent,  so  as  in  its  import  to  differ 
from  Rhetoric  on  no  other  point  than  that  of  the 
different  species  of  ngiu  respectively  employed  by 
the  two  arts. 

Of  the  change  which,  noon  the  face  of  this  state- 
ment, appears  to  have  taken  place  between  those 
original,  and  the  subsequently  established  and  still 
existing  imports,  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  two 
words,  the  canse  seems  to  be  this : — Antecedent  to 
the  time  at  which  the  use  of  letters  was  invented  in, 
or  imported  into,  the  cluster  of  nations,  whose  lan- 
goage  was  the  Greek  language,  the  operation  of 
speaking  to  a  numerous  audience,  on  subjects  of  a 
complicated  nature,  and  thence  in  discouraes  which 
contmued  flawing  on  as  it  were,  to  a  considerable 
len^h,  had  in  consequence  of  the  form  taken  by  the 
political  oonstitotion  of  some  of  these  nations,  grown 
into  use.  Firrat  (Rhetior)  the  man  oi fluency,  was 
accordingly  the  appellation  by  which  a  man,  consi- 
dered as  engaged  in  operations  of  this  description, 
came  to  be  designated. 

But,  on  the  occasion  of  an  address,  delivered  on 
such  subjects,  and  to  such  audiences,  motives  for 
exercising  on  the  q^Tedions,  and  even  on  the  pae- 
tiom,  whether  directly,  or  through  the  medium  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  imagtnation,  whatsoever 
influence  a  man  was  able  to  exercise,  could  never 
be  wanting.    And  thns  it  was,  that  /^Aefonfio^the 


language  of  the  Rhetor-^,  e.  the  PtMie  Sp&aher^ 
came  to  si^ify,  not  so  much  speech  at  large,  as 
speech  considered  as  addressing  itself,  either  directly 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  imagimiaium,  to  tiiB 
qj^edtont  and  the /NissiofM. 

When,  the  art  exercised  by  the  public  speaker 
haviuf  ,  for  a  length  of  time  more  or  less  conaider- 
able,  been  already  in  use,  the  signs,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  permanence  to  the  import  ex- 
pressed by  those  aucUble  and  evanescent  signs,  had 
also,  for  a  length  of  time  more  or  less  considenble, 
been  in  use,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  was,  that 
those  relations,  for  the  designation  of  which  the 
collective  a^>ellation  jmrts  of  speetk  came  to  be 
employed,  could  for  the  first  time  have  presented 
themselves  to  view. 

To  obtain  over  the  vast  aggregate,  composed  of 
the  who4e  assemblage  of  the  words,  of  wtucfa  the 
language  used  by  the  nation  in  question  was  com- 
posed, such  a  command,  as  enabled  a  man  to  mar- 
shal them  all  in  his  mind,  and  lodge  them,  every 
one  of  them  in  one  or  other  of  the  eight  or  ten 
classes,  havinr  for  their  collective  denomination 
the  many-worded  appellative  parte  of  epeeck^  wnu 
an  enterprise,  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  pro- 
jected, much  less  executed,  without  the  benefit  of 
that  assemblage  of  permanent  and  everlasting  si^cna, 
which,  in  every  combination  they  are  susceptible 
of,  are  capable  of  being  kept  in  a  steady  position 
during  any  required  length  of  time,  under  the  eor- 
poreal,  and  thence  under  the  mental  eye. 

And,  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  Education,  thus 
it  was,  that  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  perceiving 
the  import,  and  tracing  the  forms,  of  these  visible 
and  tangible  (^raetert,  came  by  degrees  to  be 
added  instruction  in  the  nature  of  those  fv/otKMis, 
between  their  respective  imports,  in  contemplatioa 
of  which  the  whole  body  oi  the  words,  of  which  a 
language  is  composed,  is  divided  and  distributed 
among  the  parts  of  speech. 

In  the  institutional  works  on  this  subject,  de- 
rived by  us,  whether  immediately,  or  throu^^h  tbe 
medium  of  the  Latins,  from  the  Greeks,  a  division 
made  of  Grammar  is  into  Orthotpy  and  OrtAo- 
graphy : — Orthoiipy,  the  art  of  periorming  the  ope- 
ration of  speaking,  in  the  right,  i.  e.  in  the  customary 
mode  ;  Orthography,  the  art  of  performing  the 
operation  of  writing  in  the  correapondently  rig^t 
mode. 

Considered  merely  as  operations,  first  of  the  two, 
as  above,  came  speech,  then,  and  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  Indefinite  and  unmeasurable  length, 
writing.  But  considered  as  arts,  to  the  exerciae  ^ 
which  aberration  from  a  standard,  and  thence  reo- 
iitude  (the  absence  of  aberration)  were  incident, 
first  must  have  come  (if  the  above  observationa  be 
well  grounded)  Orthography,  the  art  of  wriiimg, 
and  not  till  after  that,  the  art  of  speeding  correctly, 
viz.  according  to  the  usages  to  which  expression 
had  been  given,  in  and  by  the  rules  of  (Tmmncar. 

The  word  Rhetoric  havine  thus  two  consider- 
ably different  significations,  the  one,  original  and 
unbounded  ;  the  other,  derivative,  comparatively 
modem,  and  comparatively  narrow:  the  one  deai^ 
nating  tiie  operation  of  speech,  taken  in  its  wh<^e 
extent ;  the  other,  the  art  of  speech  considered  no 
otherwise  than  as  applied  to  the  particular  purpose 
of  exeroising,  oceastonallg,  through  the  mediimi  of 
the  imagination,  influence  over  toe  c^eetiom*  and 
the  pattioHs,  no  wonder  if,  in  works  having  for 
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€aatiey*  i.  d.  Ceiuondl,  and  simply  JExe^e^f  f 
i.  e.  Expontoryy  oj  Ew^noiaivDe,    Diea$$%e,  or 

their  sabject  the  import  of  this  word,  the  line  draiwn 
between  these  two  oomiected  siffnifications  ihoidd 
be  found  not  altogether  clear  and  uniform  ;  in  this 
or  that  work  taken  singly,  not  clear  ;  in  snch  or 
such  two  works  compared  toother,  not  the  same. 
How  narrow  the  conception  is,  which,  by  the 
word  rhetoric  has  been  presented  to  the  authors  of 
the  small  institutional  books  above  alluded  to,  may 
be  seen,  by  means  of  a  glance  bestowed  on  Ibe  string 
of  definitions  and  examples,  of  which  the  books  so 
intituled  are  composed,  and  scarcely  by  any  other 
means.  In  any  one  of  these  books  majbe  seen  the 
import  of  this  appellation  taken  at  its  minimum. 
The  mcucimum  may  be  seen  in  the  definition  given 
of  it,  in  one  of  the  most  inatructive  as  well  as  most 
recent  books  on  the  subject — ^viz.  The  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric,  by  the  lato  Dr  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen. 
In  the  first  page  of  the  body  of  the  work,  after 
havinf  ,  without  notice  given  of  the  change,  or  of 
the  r^ation  between  the  import  of  the  two  words, 
substituted  eloquence  to  rhetorio — ^**  The  word  elo- 
quernXf  taken  in  its  greatest  latitode,  denotes  **  (he 
aays)  **  that  art  or  talent  by  which  tiie  discourse  is 
adapted  to  its  end.  All  the  ends  of  speaking "" 
(continues  he)  **  are  reducible  to  four ;  every  speech 
being  intended  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  to 
please  the  imagination,  to  move  the  passions,  or  to 
influence  the  will.^  Thereupon,  not  adverting  to 
the  practice  of  wriUng,  whether  for  the  writer^  own 
use,  or  for  the  use  of  others — ^whether  particular 
individuals  or  the  public  at  large,  he  immediately 
naes  not  only  the  word  apeeck,  but  the  word  speak- 
ing, as  co-ejctensive  with  and  synonymous  to  the 
word  dieoourte.  In  a  Note,  '*  the  word  eloqu/ence'" 
(says  he)  ^  in  common  conversation  is  seldom  used 
in  such  a  comprehensive  sense.**  For  **  the  choice  ** 
made  **  of  this  definition,**  he  thereupon  gives  two 
reaaons  :  the  second  too  long  to  be  notiMd  here  ; 
tiie  first  is,  that  *<  it  exactly  corresponds  with  Tull7*s 
idea  of  a  perfect  orator,**   which  he  thereupon 

Siotes.  But  in  this  the  Christian  Divine  does  the 
eathen  Philosopher  much  more,  and  himself  much 
less  than  justice :  for  of  his  last  mentioned  end,  viz. 
influencing  the  icSl,  in  comparison  of  which  those 
mentioned  by  TuUy  are,  all  of  them,  but  as  meanSf 
the  passage  m>m  Tolly  says  nothing. 

In  regurd  to  Grammar,  the  case  is,  that,  of  the 
field  of  Itmguage, — conddered  without  reference  to 
tiie  particmar  nature,  of  the  subject,  purpose,  or 
occasion  on  which  it  is  employ^  and  in  that  sense, 
in  a  pirely  grammatical  point  of  view, — ^the  consi- 
deration  of  what  belonn  to  the  mutual  relations 
correspondent  to  the  dinerent  parts  of  speech,  does 
not  cover  the  whole  expanse.  In  this  part  of  tiie 
field,  what  is  wanted  for  use,  for  general  use,  is  a 
■work,  the  object  of  which  shall  do  to  show  the 
course  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  rendering 
language^ — ^L  e.  the  particular  language  employed, 
whatsiwver  it  be« — ^inthe  highest  practical  degree, 
well  adajited  to  tibe  general  end  or  purpose  of  lan- 
gnaffe,  vix.  oommumoation  cf  thought,  abstraction 
made  of  the  pctrtieular  nature  of  the  particular  jwr- 
po$e,  to  which,  on  the  particular  occasion  in  ques- 
tioo,  it  may  hi^pen  to  it  to  be  employed.    By  the 

*  {Dioastie.^  From  a  Qtntk  word,  which  signifies 
to  determine,  m  the  chatraeter  of  a  judge, 

f  l^ixegetie,']  From  a  Ghreek  word  which  signi- 
fiM  to  set/brtk  m  (he  wag  o/disoourse. 


Centoridly  i.  e.  expreBflire  of  a  Judgment  or 
sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation^  as 
intended  by  the  author  of  the  discourse,  to  be 
attached  to  the  ideas  of  the  several  toliuOarg 
cmtions,  (or  say  modifieationB  of  human  con- 
dnct,)  which,  in  the  course  of  it,  are  brought 
to  view :  in  other  words,  his  opinion^  in  rela- 
tion to  each  snch  act,  on  the  question,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  done,  ought  to  be  left  undone, 
or  may,  without  impropriety,  be  done  or  left 
undone. 

Simply  Exegetic,  i.  e.  Expository  or  Enunei" 
ative,  viz.  in  so  far  as,  without  bestowing  any 
such  mark  of  approbation,  disapprobation,  or 
Indifibrenoe,  the  discourse  has  for  ito  object  the 
stating  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  has, 
on  each  such  occasion,  actually  come  to  pass, 
or  is  likely  to  have  come  to  pass,  or  to  haye 
place  at  present,  or  to  be  about  to  come  to  pass 
in  future, — i.  e.  what  act  is,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  most  likely  to  have  been  done,  to  be 
doing,  or  to  be  about  to  be  done. 

TUs  division  has  for  ite  source  the  nature  of 
the  mental  faculty,  to  which  the  discourse  is 
immediately  addressed.  In  so  fifur  as  the  dis- 
course is  of  the  Censorial  cast,  the  faculty  to 
which  it  addresses  iteelf,  and  which,  in  so  do- 
ing, it  seeks  to  influence,  is  the  volitional^-tha 
toill,  or  at  any  rato  the  pathematie.  In  so  for 
as  it  is  of  the  simply  Expository,  or  Ewuneia- 
tvoe,  cast,  the  only  faculty  to  which  it  immedi- 
ately applies  itself,  viz.  by  seeking  to  afford 
infoTfMStion  to  it,  is  the  inteUectual  fkoulty, 
the  ttnderstanding. 

For  a  synonym,  Dieastie  Ethics  may  have 
the  single-worded  appellative  Deontology,  t 

The  principle  of  division,  deduced  firom  this 


observation  of  the  rules,  called  rules  (^grammar, 
belonging  to  the  particular  language  in  question, 
true  it  is,  that  general  purpose  will  in  some  mea- 
sure be  accomplished.  But  to  aSbrd  a  complete 
direction  for  the  complete  accomplishment  of  it, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  require,  in  addition 
to  those  at  present  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
grammatical  rules,  others,  in  considerable  numbers, 
extent  and  variety,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  view.  To  attempt  something  in  this  way 
has  been  among  the  designs  comprehended  in  the 
present  work. 

t  [Deontoloay."]  From  two  Ghreek  words,  the  first 
of  which  signifies }!f,^»^,  right,  becoming,  pro^. 
Deontology — an  account  or  inmcation  of  that  which, 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  whatsoever  it  be,  is 
(L  e.  by  him  who  speaks  or  writes,  is  regarded  as 
being)  fit,  fittmg,  becoming,  proper.  It  is  in  sound 
only,  and  not  in  significcmon,  that  it  has  any  con- 
nexion with  the  word  ontoZo^,  employed  above. 

Applied  to  every  branch  of  Ethics,  taken  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word  Ethics,  the  use  of  such  a 
word  as  Deontology  affords  a  promise  of  being  at- 
tended with  considerable  convenience.  It  will 
accord  equally  well  with  eveiy  system  which  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  devised,  in  relation  to  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation :  in  the  use  of  it,  no 
such  incongruity  and-  presumption  is  involved,  as 
that  which  is  called  peHtio  principii^i.  e.  a  begging 
of  the  question,  an  assumption  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. 
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CHRESTOMATHIA.--APPENDIX. 


source,  will  be  seen  to  be  applicable,  and  ac- 
cordingly applying  itself,  sererally  to  all  the 
following  ones. 

Diyision  16.*  Division  of  Ethia  (whether 
Expository  or  Diecuiie)  into  GtnieoscopiCy'^ 
L  e.  general  mattert-regarding,  and  Idiosco- 
pic,t  i*  e>  particular-matters-regarding. 

Synonyms  to  Genieoscopio,  as  applied  to 
Ethics,  are,  1.  Theoretical;  2.  Speculative. 
Synonyms  to  Idioecopic,  as  applied  to  Ethics, 
is  the  word  practical. 

In  this,  as  commonly  in  other  cases,  the 
limits  between  general  and  particular  not  be- 
ing determinate,  so  neither  are  those  between 
what,  on  the  one  hand,  is  theoretical  or  epeeU' 
latvce,  on  the  other,  practical.  Of  the  obser- 
vations expressed,  such  part  as  is  allotted  to 
the  explanation  and  fixation  of  the  import  of 
genercU  vordt— words  of  extensive  import,  the 
use  of  each  of  which  is  spread  over  the  whole 
field,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  field,  of 
the  art  and  science — ^will  belong  mostly  to  the 
genicofcopic,  theoretical,  or  speculative  branch ; 
and,  under  the  name  of  principles^  to  the  above 
observations  will  naturally  be  added  any  such 
ndes,  whether  of  the  expository  or  the  censo- 
rial cast,  as  in  this  respect  are  most  extensive. 

The  deeper  it  descends  into  particulars,  the 
more  plainly  it  will  be  seen  to  belong  to  the 
idioscopio.  In  so  far  as,  with  the  incidents 
exhibited  in  the  fictitious  narrative,  any  rules 
of  a  deontologieal  nature  (as  in  modem  pro- 
ductions is  frequently  the  case)  happen  to  be 
intermixed,  the  matter  of  novds  and  romances 
comes  to  be  included  in,  and  the  immense 
mass  of  it  forms  but  a  part  of,  the  matter  of 

PBACTICAL  ETHICS. 

Division  17.  Division  of  Ethics — ^whether 
Exegetic  or  Dicastic,  and  whether  Grenioo- 
Bcopic  or  Idioscopic,into^/>o^tos<;o|>t<;,§  i.e.po- 
Ittieal-state-not-regardingfYiz.  private  ethics, 
Ethics  in  the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word, — 
and  Polioscopic,  i.  e.  politic€U-8t(Ue-regarding,\\ 
viz.  GovE&ifMEaT,1[  alias  Politics.^ 

Division  18.    Division  of  Politics  and  (xo- 

*  This  division  will  not  be  found  in  the  Table. — 
Ed. 

f  [Geniooseopic.'l  From  two  Qrwk  words,  the 
fint  signifying  general. 

t  [idioscopic.'\  From  two  Greek  words,  the  first 
signifying  particiuar. 

§  lAjmUoscopicI  From  three  Greek  words :  the 
first  of  which  is  the  sign  of  negation  ;  the  second 
signifies  a  political  state,  and  the  third  regarding. 

II  IPolioscopio.'}  From  two  Greek  words,  as 
above. 

f  [Cfovernmeni.]    **  IPotitics.}  By  the  word . 
Cfooemmentf  the  pracHcef  and  thence  the  arty  seems  | 
to  be  more  especially  signified:  by  the  word  PoU^ 
tics,  the  corresponding  branch  of  science. 

A  commodious  division  of  Private  Ethics  might 
be  into  esoscopio  and  exoscopie,  i.  e.  wUhinrregard- 
ing,  (or  say  self-regarding,)  and  extra-regarding, 
what  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  do,  in  so  far  as  his  own 
is  the  sole  interest  in  question,  and  what  it  becomes 
rig^t  for  him  to  do,  when  the  interests  of  other  sen- 
sitive beings  are  taken  into  the  account.    ' 


'temment  into  Esoseopic,ff  i.  e.  internal  or 
intertor-eonoems-TegSiTdiRgf  viz.  Irtebnal  Go- 
VEKNMENT, — aud  Exoscoptc^tt  1-  0-  eXteTwU- 
eoncems^egarding, — ^viz.  Imteb-national  Go- 
VEKNMBifT  and  Politics. 

By  internal  Politics,  may  be  understood  that 
branch  of  Ethics  which  has  for  its  subject  tho 
conduct  of  Goremment,  i.  e.  of  the  ruling  mem- 
bers of  the  political  community  or  state  in 
question,  as  towards  the  t^ole  number  of  tfaa 
members  of  that  same  community  ;  by  Inter- 
national PoliticSf  that  branch  of  Ediies,  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  conduct  of  Government, 
as  above,  as  towards  the  members,  whether 
rulers  or  subjects,  of  other  such  communities. 

Division  19.  Division  of  Internal  Crovem- 
ment  and  Polities,  into  Nomothetic,  [Nomothe- 
tioscopic,  §§]  i.  e.  legislative,  viz.,  LEOiSLATioif, 
— ^and  Aneunomothetic,  [Aneunomothetiosco- 
pic,  nil]  i.  6.  vithotU  legidation, — viz.  Adkikis- 
tration. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  by  the  establishing  of  laws 
that  the  business  of  government  is  carried  on, 
it  is  carried  on  in  the  way  of  legislation  ;  %^  in 
so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  otherwise  than  by  the 
establishing  of  laws,  it  is  carried  on  in  the  way 
of  Administration. 

Division  20.      Division  of  Administration 


ft  [Esoscopic.]  From  two  Greek  words,  the  fint 
of  which  signifies  within  or  inwards :  looking  in- 
wvds,  vis.  to  the  wel&re  of  that  individual  alone, 
by  whom,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  the  sobject 
in  question — ^viz.  his  own  conduct — ^is  looked  into. 

Xt  lExoscopic.']  From  two  Greek  words:  Ae  first 
of  which  signifies  outwards :  looking  outwards,  i.  e. 
to  the  welfare  of  some  person  or  persons,  other  than 
the  one  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  as  above. 

Two  words  from  the  same  roots,  viz.  esoteric  and 
ewterie,  are  already  in  the  language;  th^  ue, 
however,  but  little  in  use,  beinc  terms  of  twJinical 
divinity,  applied  to  the  case  where  the  same  dis- 
course is  supposed  to  have  had,  in  the  intention  of 
him  whose  discourse  it  was,  two  different  mean- 
ings ;  one,  in  which  it  was  designed  that  it  should 
be  understood  by  one  person  or  set  of  persons  ;  an- 
other, in  which  it  was  designed  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  another. 

r  §§  Govemment-by-legislation-n 

[  nil  Govemment-otherwise-than^y-le] 
regardinjr.] 

%%  A  law  is  a  discourse — conceived  mostly  in  ^ 
neral,  and  always  in  determinate,  words— ezpreesive 
of  the  will  of  some  person  or  persons,  to  whom,  on 
the  occasion,  and  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, whether  by  habit  or  express  en^a^pemen^  the 
members  of  the  community  to  which  it  is  addressed 
are  disposed  to  pay  obedience. 

This  is  the  only  phbin  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word :  in  this  sense  the  object  of  which  it  is  desi^- 
native  is  a  real  entity.  In  evexv  other  soise,  it » 
figurative  and  improper  ;  the  object  of  whkh  it  ia 
designative  is  a  mere  fictitious  entihf;  and  every 
discourse,  in  which  the  reality  of  it  is  aanmed  d^- 
luso^. 

Mostly  in  general  words— loovs  is  the  ^p^*- 
sion ;  but  the  looseness  was  unavoidable.  Of  the 
mode  and  degree  of  generaUty,  neoeaasxy  to  dis- 
tinguish a  law  firom  an  order  €f  adminidntium,  a» 
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into  AneruHCf*  [AnemtieoflcopiCyf  ]  i.  e.  Un^ 
eanteiUiout,  tiz.  Administiution  in  the  more 
common  import  ixt  the  term, — and  EriMtiCf 
[Eristicoeoopic,^]  i.  e.  CoiUentiou§—yii.  Jvm- 

CAT1TRB. 

,  INTirion  21.  DiTiaion  of  Jndleatnre  into 
Autothetic,%  [Aatothet08copic,ii]  i.  e.  tAf-tftah- 


deBcription  is  to  be  found  anywhere  ;  and  any  de- 
scription on  the  subjeet  wonld  here  be  ont  of  place. 

Scarcely,  perhaps,  wiU  the  few  lines  that  follow 
find  exeose. 

Of  the  hands,  by  which  political  T^ower — ^whether 
of  the  admmitiraiive  or  the  UpidaUve  cast — ^is  exer- 
dsed,  the  sitaation  may  be  either  supreme  or  siUwr- 
dtnate.  In  common  speech,  howerer, — so  indistinct 
are  the  conceptions  commonly  entertuned,  and  the 
language  commonly  held,  in  this  part  of  the  field 
of  tnooght  and  action, — ^the  terms  leffiakUion  and 
legi$laiors  ars  wont  to  be  regarded  and  employed, 
as  if  applicable  in  no  other  case  than  that  in  which 
the  sitnntion  of  the  hands,  by  which  the  power  is 
exercised,  is  supreme.  Accordingly,  ana  in  con- 
sequence, in  the  case  where  it  is  re^rded  as  being 
snbordinate,  the  discourses,  in  and  oy  which  their 
will  stands  expressed,  are,  by  a  confusion  of  terms, 
wont  to  be  spoken  of,  as  being  the  result  of  the 
exercise,  not  of  legidoHve  but  of  odministraHve 
power :  as  aeis^  not  of  leffuilation  but  adrnttUstration, 

Between  such  discourses,  as  are  regarded  as 
beinf  the  results  or  products  of  the  exercise  of 
leffidaUve  power,  and  such  as  are  not  regarded  in 
tbvt  light  (the  trnU  expressed  being,  in  both  in- 
stances, regarded  as  the  will  of  a  person  or  per- 
sons, Dossessing  in  that  behalf  competent  autho- 
rity) tne  line  of  separation  remains,  even  to  this 
day,  altogether  unsettled  and  indeterminate. 
Among  the  tenns,  employed  in  the  designation  of 
the  various  objecto,  wnetner  persons  or  things^  to 
which  the  discourse  makes  reference,  the  neater 
tile  proportion  of  those,  whidi,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  mdimdwoU,  are  of  the  generic  cast, — 
b«ing  names  of  sorts  of  persons  or  uiings,  and  not 
merely  of  huiMdual  persons  or  thins|s,  the  more 
likely, — the  less  that  proportion,  the  less  likely, — 
the  cUscourae  is.  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the 
exercise  of  UgiuaUve  power. 

*  [Aneristtcl  From  two  Greek  words :  one  of 
ivhich  is  a  ngn  of  negation;  the  other  signifies  con- 
tenHon  c(t  ofconiention. 

The  sdenee  corresponding  to  the  art  of  judica- 
ture is  termed  Jubisprudxncx.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  Jurisprudence  is 
employed.  In  Fhmee  and  in  French  it  has  been 
used  to  designate  what,  in  English,  is  called  Com' 
mom,  or  UnwriUenj  Law,  in  contradistinction  to 
StaiuU,  or  Written,  Law.  Witaen  Jurisprudence 
des  Arrets, 

If  Uncontentious-administration-regarding.] 

li  Contentious-administration-regarding.] 

§  lAutotheOcI  From  two  Greek  words:  the 
first  of  which  signifies  sehT;  the  second,  established. 

[\\  Self-grounded-judicature-regarding :  from 
auMkeOc  aim  seopie.  Many  are  even  the  already 
made  compounds,  which  the  common  Lexicon 
(Hederic*s)  presents  as  capable  of  being,  with 
more  or  less  propriety  and  felicity,  capable  of  be- 
ing, in  the  cluuacter  of  synonyms  to  this  word 
autotketicy  employed  to  designate  the  differential 
character,  by  which  Law  in  this  form  is  distin- 
Kuished  firam  Iaw  in  the  Statute  form :  autoih^neth' 
lie,  (self-grounded) ;  autogenetklic,  (self-sprung)  ; 


lUked,  viz.  Judicature,  according  to  Common 
alias  Unwuttkn  Law, — ^and  Catanomothetie,  ^ 
[Catanomothetoscopic,**]  i.  e.  according  to  Le- 
gislation, viz.  Judicature  according  to  Statvtk 
alias  Wbittbn  Law. 

Sbctioii  IX. 

ExplanatUms,  relative  to  the  above  Sketch  and 
TaUe. 

In  the  sketch  thus  attempted,  the  following 
particnlars  present  themselves  as  having,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  a  cUiim  to  notice.  Sub- 
joined to  them,  respectively,  are  a  few  ques- 
tionty  in  relation  to  which  some  satisfaction 
may  not  improbably,  it  is  supposed,  be  looked 
for,  and  will  accordingly  be  here  endeavoured 
to  be  afforded  : — 

1.  In  the  Tabular  Diagram,  and  accordingly 
in  the  Explanation  given  of  it,  the  division  or 
ramification  professes  all  along  to  be  etthaus- 
tive. — Quotum  1.  What  are  the  uses  or  advan- 
tages derivable  firom  a  tabular  sketch,  exhi- 
biting in  one  view  a  number,  more  or  less 
considerable,  of   the  branches    of   art   and 
science!    Antvoer.    Se^  §   10. — Quettion    2. 
Why  hranehes  of  Aft  and^^SeiencCy  and  not 
Arts  and  Sciences^    Answer,    Because,  in 
every  part  of  the  field.  Art  and  Science  are^ 
found  together :  no  branch  of  art  vrithout  a  ^ 
correspondent  branch  of  science — ^no  branch     ^ 
of  science  vrithout  a  correspondent  branch  of 
art.    It  is  not  that  in  one  part  of  the  field  you  / 
have  an  art,  in  another  a  science,  in  a  third  c 
both ;  but  that  in  whatever  part  you  have  eithe^^ 
you  have  both.    See  Chrestomathia,  Table  I. 
Note  (32.)  supra,  p.  ^A.—Question   3.  Why 
e:^ustive?    What  are  the  uses  and  advan- 
tages resulting  firom  its  being  sol    Answer, 
See  §  U.-r-^^stion  4,  Can  it,  by  any  and 
what  means,  be  proved -to  be  so!    Answer, 
See  ;  12,— Question  5.  The  idea  of  the  utUUy 
of  exhaustivenesB,  as  applied  to  logical  divi- 
sion— ^is  it  new  to  the  scientific,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  the  logical  world!    Answer.   Far 
f^m  new ;  but  at  the  same  time  not  as  yet 
quite  so  clear  as  it  might  be,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  here  be  rendered.    See  §  13. — Question 

6.  Can  any  directions  be  given,  by  the  pur- 
suance of  which,  the  ezhaustiveness  of  a  sys- 
tematic sketch,  of  the  subdivisions  and  con- 
tents, of  any  branch  of  art  and  science  may 
be  secured !    Answer,  See  §  12. 

2.  The  ramification  is  all  along  diehotomous, 
alias  bifurcate,  1.  e.  two-pronged. — Question  1. 
Why  bifurcate  rather  thui  muUifurc<Ue1 
Answer,  To  secure  its  being  exhaustive ;  con- 
cerning which,  see  §  12. — Question  2.  Is  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  bifurcation  to  exhaus- 


auto^onous,  (self-begotten);  autognomonie,  (self- 
opinioned)  ;  autobulic,  (self-counselled),  &c.  &c.] 

H  [CkUanomothetic.]  From  three  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  which  signifies  according  to;  the  second, 
law,  or  by  law;  the  third,  established, 

[**  Law-grounded-judicature-regardiDg.I 
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tiyeness  new,  as  aboyet    Antwer,  So  it  is 
supposed  to  be.    See  §  13. 

3.  Of  the  first  partition  of  this  kind  that 
occurs,  the  result  is  composed  of  (too,  and  no 
more  than  two,  branches  of  art  and  science, 
which  are  thereby  represented  as  included  in 
that  one,  the  diyision  of  which  has  thus  been 
made ;  and  as  containing  between  them  the 
whole  contents  of  it.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
anj  other. 

4.  Of  those  two  condivident  branches,  the 
names  are  respectively  formed  by,  and  com- 
posed of,  the  name  of  the  immediate  trunk, — 
which,  grammatically  speaking,  is  a  notiii- 
mibttantive, — ^followed,  in  each  of  the  two  in- 
stances, by  a  nowi-adjeetite.  Que$tion  1.  Of 
this  two-worded  name  what  is  the  use !  An- 
noer.  To  affbrd  a  definitionf  and,  by  means  of 
the  definition,  an  expUxn<U\ony  of  the  name 
constituting  the  immediate  trunk. 

5.  Being  thus  composed  of  two  words  put 
together,  each  such  name  may,  in  Greek-tprung 
language,  be  termed  a  poly-epio,  and  in  parti- 
cular a  hiepio,  name ;  in  Engliik'Sprung  lan- 
guage, a  many-worded,  and  in  particular  a 
two-worded  name. 

6.  In  every  instance,  for  reasons  that  have 
already  been  brought  to  view,  (§  6.)  this  two- 
worded  name  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Greek- 
tprung,  and  in  most  instances  a  newly-fhuned 
denomination.  Question.  Why  Greek-tprung  9 
Amwer,  See  above,  §  6. 

7.  In  several  instances,  in  the  character  of 
tynonyme,  subjoined  to  ^lis  principal  biepio 
and  Greek-sprung  name,  are  other  such  names, 
one  or  more  in  each  division ;  for  which  see 
the  Notet,  Question.  Why  these  synonyms  1 
Answer.  1.  Thtt,  in  each  such  group  of  names, 
the  identity  of  import  between  the  several 
names  may  be  established ;  and  in  so  far  that 
error  prevented,  which  would  have  place,  if, 
from  ^veraity  in  the  sign,  diversity  in  the  ob- 
ject meant  to  be  brought  to  view  were  in- 
ferred. 2.  That  by  each  of  these  names  the 
object  may  in  future  be  made  known — ^not  by 
that  name  only,  but  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
others : — so  that,  on  each  occasion,  that  one  of 
them  may  be  employed,  which,  with  reference 
to  that  same  occasion,  appears  most  conve- 
nient. 

8.  In  most  instances,  to  those  Greek-sprung 
two-worded  names,  are  added  one  or  more 
two-worded,  or  many-worded,  En^ish-sprung 
names.  Question.  Why  these  names!  An- 
swer. To  make  knovm  the  import  to  such 
readers  of  English,  to  whom  the  import  of  the 
Greek-sprung  names,  new  as  they  mostly  are, 
— especially  to  English  readers,— would  not 
explain  itself.  By  the  unavoidable  awkward- 
ness of  these  compound  English  names,  will 
be  afforded  the  only  justification  that  could  be 
afforded  for  the  practice  of  employing  any 
such  names,  as,  being  borrowed  fit>m  a  foreign 
language, — and  that  a  dead  one, — are,  until 
explanations  of  them  have  respectively  been 
given  and  receired,  not  intelligible  to  any  but 


the  comparatively  small  number,  of  those  bj 
whom  the  import  of  the  oozresponding  foreign 
words  happens  to  be  understood. 

9.  Also,  in  several  instances,  new-eotned* 
mono-epio,  or  single-worded  Greek-tprurngt 
names.  Question  1.  To  what  purpose  en 
they  thus  added !  Answer.  To  show  by  wliet 
means,  in  these  several  instances,  the  fkeility, 
afforded  by  the  use  of  single-worded  appelle- 
tives,  may  be  substituted  to  the  entanglement 
and  embarrassment  produced  by  the  uae  of 
many-worded  ones. 

10.  Also,  in  several  instances,  appellatiTes 
already  in  familiar  use.  Question  1.  For  what 
purpose  are  these  added !  Answer.  For  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  fixation  of  the 
import  of  these  most  familiar  terms,  viz.  by 
presenting  the  clearest  and  most  correct  con- 
ception tibat  can  be  afforded,  of  the  matnel 
rdations  of  the  objects  respectively  desig- 
nated by  them, — and  thus  giving  the  greatest 
extent  that  can  be  given,  to  whatsoever  boie- 
fits  may  be  derivable,  from  the  use  of  a  Tahle 
constructed  in  this  mode. 

11.  The  first  single-worded  names  that 
occur,  viz.  Eudannonics  and  its  associate  On- 
tology (both  of  them  Greek-sprung,)  are  so 
many  names  of  that  trunk  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  several  pairs  of  branches, — pro- 
ducts of  successive  acts  of  partition  or  ramifi- 
cation^— may  be  styled  the  uniwrsal  trunk : — 
Eudcmonict,  the  universal  trunk  of  jLsis; 
Ontology,  of  Sciences. 

12.  With  reference  to  the  two  branchee  into 
which  it  is  divided,  the  name  of  every  braneh 
of  art  and  science,  which  here  presents  iteelf, 
may,  as  above,  be  termed  the  name  of  the  itm- 
mediate  trunk.  Every  such  immediate  trank 
may,  vrith  reference  to  the  uniterscU  trunk,  be 
styled  a  particular  or  pariieU  trunk.* 

13.  Any  number  of  trunks,  intervening  be- 
tween the  universal  trunk  and  the  partial 
trunk  in  question,  may,  vrith  reference  to  these 
two  trunlu,  be  styled  intermediate  trunks. 

14.  The  trunk,  which  stands  next  to  the 
universal  trunk,  may  be  styled  the  partial 
trunk  of  the  /rrt  rank  or  order:  that  which 
stands  next  to  it,  the  partial  trunk  of  the 
second  rank  or  order :  and  so  on. 

15.  In  some  instances,  several  partial  tnuks 
Kce  ot  the  same  rank  or  order.  This  is  the 
case,  as  often  as,  from  different  sources,  the 
same  trunk  is  successively  subjected  to  so 
many  different  divisive  operations.  In  this 
case,  whatsoever  be  the  number  of  these  ope- 
rations, the  divisions  performed  by  them  may, 
in  every  instance,  be  equally  exhaustive.  Be 
the  numbers  of  tets  of  branches  (viz.  in  so  Ikr 
as  the  bifiircate  mode  is  conformed  to,  pairs 
of  branches)  ever  so  numerous,  the  operations 
themselves,  and  the  pairs  of  branches,  which 


*  Thus,  in  Botany,  within  an  mniversal  umbel, 
are,  in  the  instance  of  many  planti,  inchidcd  a 
number  of  umbels,  tenned  on  that  account  pnUsi 
umbels. 
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ftre  vaspeeiiTely  their  resalts,  une  all,  with 
reference  to  eaeh  other,  eo-ordinaU:  with  re- 
ference to  the  resnltB  of  a  dirision,  performed 
<nn  any  trunk  of  a  higher  rank,  (the  highest 
rank  being  expressed  hy  the  smallest  num- 
ber) nJwrdinaU:  with  reference  to  the  re- 
sults, of  a  diyision  performed  on  a  tnmk  of  a 
lower  rank,  iupwordinate. 

16.  The  relation  which,  by  the  iegaer  aggre- 
gate designated  by  the  name  attached  to  any 
such  subordinate  trunk,  is  borne  to  the  gnater 
aggregate  designated  by  the  name  attached 
to  its  immediate  superordinate,  is  the  same  as 
that  which,  in  the  language  of  tiie  current 
logic,  a  tpe&w  bean  to  its  next  immediate 
$v»«s — the  genus  of  which  it  is  the  immediate 
species.  The  trunk,  here  styled  the  unUoerscU 
trunks  corresponds  to  the  genus  genereUimmnm 
of  logicians. 

17.  Contrarily  to  the  usage,  which  seems 
chiefly,  if  not  exdusiTely,  prevalent, — for  giv- 
ing intimation  of  the  relation  which,  in  each 
instance,  is  represented  as  hsving  place  be- 
tween the  trunk  and  its  two  immediate 
branches,  the  word  w — ^instead  of  being  omit- 
ted, and  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  resKler,  is 
inserted.* 

Quettion  1.  Why  thus  depart  from  the  most 
usual,  it  being  also  the  most  simple,  mode  f 

Anneer  1.  To  exclude  obecurUy:  unless  the 
sign  of  this  instrument  of  connexion  is  brought 
to  view,  no  meaning  is  fully  and  adequately 
expressed  : — ^unless  the  import  of  it  is  present 
to  the  mind,  no  meaning  is  comprehended. 
True  it  is,  that,  to  the  mind  of  one,  to  whom 
Tables  of  this  kind  are  to  a  certain  degree 
familiar,  the  import  of  this  necessary  bond  of 
connexion  may,  at  the  first  glance,  and  at  the 
same  instant,  have  been  presented  by  those 
words  of  the  proposition,  which  are  inserted : 
and  thus  far  no  obscurity  has  place.  But, 
other  minds  there  may  be,  by  which,  though 
through  the  above-mentioned  means,  this  same 
conception,  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  been 
obtained  by  them,  yet  for  some  time  it  will 
not  have  been  obtained :  and,  till  it  is  obtained, 
the  undesirable  quality  of  obacurity  remains  in 
the  object,  and  the  unpleasant  sense  of  fruitlete 
labour  in  the  fMond  to  which  the  object  is  pre- 
sented. 

Answer  2.  To  exclude  ambiguity.'—'Bj  the 

*  The  word  t»— parcel  of  the  affgregafte  of  inti- 
mately rehited  woroa,  framing,  altogether,  what, 
by  grammarians,  is  called  a  twrft,  viz.  the  verb 
Sitbetaniiw  the  verb  by  which  eanstence  and  no- 
thing eUe  is  indicated — (  a  verh~«B  if  the  different 
sorts  of  words  of  which  it  is  composed,  were,  all 
of  them  pat  together,  no  more  than  one)  is  by  logi- 
doM  styled  the  copula:  i.  e.  the  instrument  of 
connexion,  of  whicn,  in  the  operation,  styled  by 
logicians  iMveftoa^Mm,  the  import  is  always  either 
expressed  or  understood.  By  it,  nnless  where  the 
sign  of  negation  is  added  to  it,  existence  is,  in 
eveiy  instonce,  attributed  to  some  one  object,  and, 
in  most  instances,  identUy,  coincidence,  or  con- 
nexion, to  two  objects  with  which  it  is  asiociiuted. 
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sort  of  omission  here  in  question^  it  may  be, 
that,  in  the  individual  sketoh  in  questioUf 
framed  as  it  is  here  framed,  the  imperfection 
thus  denominated  would  not  hare  been  found 
produced.  But,  in  a  Table,  framed  in  the 
manner,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  most  Tables 
constructed  for  the  sort  of  purpose  here  in 
question  have  been  firamed,  the  imperfection 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  apt  to  have  place. 
Two  cases  may  be  mentioned,  in  either  of 
which  it  has  place  :  1.  In  so  &r  as,  between 
any  two  nouns  that  have  place  in  the  Table, 
a  doubt  arises,  what  is  the  copula  intended, 
viz.  whether  the  tmple  oopulsA-ihe  verb  #«&- 
seoftfiM— or  this  or  that  complex  copula,  that 
is,  any  verb,  other  than  the  verb  substantive.t 
2.  In  so  far  as,  this  simple  copula  being  the 
one  fixed  upon,  so  it  is  ^t  of  the  notms,  Ibr 
the  connexion  of  which  it  is  capable  of  serv- 
ing, the  number  is  greater  than  two,  a  doubt 
arises  for  the  connexion  of  what  two  or  more 
it  was  intended  to  serve. 

In  the  Table  oiJyAUufheffLy  these  doubts — 
one  of  them  at  least,  if  not  both — ^will  f^- 
quently,  it  is  believed,  be  found  presenting 
^emselves* 

Antwr  S.  To  exclude  misconception. — Ai 
often  as  of  two  oonceptions,by  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  which  ambiguity  is  presented,  one 
alone  is  that  which  was  intended  by  him 
whose  discourse  tiie  discourse  is,  here  the  am- 
biguity has  .two  issues  or  modes  of  termination, 
either  of  them  capable  of  taking  ph^e.  In  so 
far  as  that  which  happens  to  be  embraced  by 
the  reader,  is  different  from  that  which  was 
intended  by  the  writer,  misconception  is  the 
result. 

17.  For  presenting  to  view  so  many  different 
elasses  of  the  words  of  which  the  Table  in 
question  is  composed,  so  many  different  types 
are,  it  may  be  observed,  employed : — ^vis.  1. 
for  the  designation  of  the  Chreek-^prung  words, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the 
immediate  trunk,  constitute  respectively  the 
two-worded  names  of  its  immediate  branches. 
Italics,  and  these  in  a  comparatively  large 
type,  are  employed. 

18.— 2.  For  the  fSuniliar  English  words, 
which,  when  strong  together  in  the  form  of 
one  composite  wo^,  form  those  appellatives 
which,  to  the  English  reader,  are  designed  to 
afford  an  explanation  of  the,  in  most  instances, 
new,  and,  in  eveiy  instance,  Qreek-sprung 
epithet^ — ^the  common  Roman  types,  and  in  a 
comparatively  small  size,  are  employed. 

19.— 3.  For  the  words,  which  form  respec- 
tively those  single-worded  appellatives,  which* 

+  In  addition  to  the  import  of  the  copula,,  L  ew 
of  the  mere  sign  of  existence,  by  eveiy  verb  other 
than  the  verb  substantive,  the  import  of  the  name 
of  some  qnality  or  other,  either  in  the  character  of 
a  permanent,  or  in  that  of  a  momentary  one,  may, 
it  is  believed,  be  found  presented  to  the  mind : — 
and  this,  over  and  above  any  of  those  aooessory 
imports,  which  are  denoted  by  the  grammatical 
terms,  mood,  tense,  persofh  and  number^ 
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being  of  Greek  origin,  and  for  the  most  part 
new,  hATe  on  the  present  occasion  been  framed 
for  the  present  purpose, — ^the  sort  of  type 
called  hlaek4eUer  is  employed. 

20.— 4.  For  those  words,  which,  being  re- 
spectiTely  names  of  so  many  branches  of  art 
and  science,  are  already  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  in  ftmiliar  use,---f  or  these  appella- 
tires,  whether  single-worded  or  two-worded, 
—capital  letters  are  employed. 

21.  As  the  tmnks,  which  they  respectirely 
designate,  recede  ftirtber  and  further  from  the 
nniTcrsal  trunk,  the  types  employed  for  these 
capitals  are  smaller  and  smaller.* 

Quatiotu  respecting  Articles  17  to  21. 

Question  1.  Why,  for  the  different  classes  of 
words,  employ  types  of  different  species^ — 
Answer,  That,  at  short  glances,  the  differences 
may  be  the  more  rapi<Uy  and  clearly  appre- 
hended. 

Qiief<ioji  2.  Why,  for  trunks,  at  different 
distances  from  the  uniyersal  trunk,  employ 
types  of  different  fieeff? — Answer,  That  the  re- 
lations, which  haye  place,  in  respect  of  extent 
of  import,  between  these  several  terms,  may 
be  the  more  rapidly  and  clearly  apprehended. 

Qnestion  8.  For  the  English  many-worded 
iH[»pellatiTe8  (viz.  epithets)  inserted  for  the 

and  mostly  new-coined,  appellatives,  why  em- 
ploy so  small  a  type  1 — Answer.  In,  order  that, 
forming  as  it  were  so  many  botches,  they  may, 
while  offering  themselves  to  the  eye,  rather 
recede  from  it  than  meet  it,  so  as  not  to  be 
looked  at,  but  in  proportion  ae  the  demand  for 
the  use  of  them  presents  itself. 

Uncouth  as  this  portion  of  the  language  here 
employed  cannot  be  denied  to  be,  it  is  not  more 
so  than  that  in  which,  for  the  accommodation 
of  English  readers,  entire  works,  viz.  on  the 
su^ect  of  Botany,  may  be  seen  composed. 

Qnesiiom  4.  For  those  names  of  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  already  in  fiuniliar  use, 
why  employ  large  and  conspicuous  capitals  t 
Answer,  Tbtkt  with  a  particular  degree  of 
force  they  may  attract  the  eye :  two  main 
uses  of  the  Table  being  the  helping  to  fix  the 
imports  respectively  attached  to  these  most 
frequently  employed  appellatives,  and  to  ex- 
hibit to  view,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  objects  which 
they  are  respectively  employed  to  designate. 

22.  By  the  fkmil^r  sign,  composed  of  the 
letters  t .  e. — ^initials  of  the  Latin  words,  id  est, 
— ^the  eye  is  throughout  conducted  to  the 
above-mentioned  explanatoiy  words,  explana- 
tory of  the  Greek-sprung  a4jectives  ;  by  the 
kindred  sign,  tiz.  for  tidelieet,  to  those  appel- 
latives in  common  use,  to  which,  for  the  reason 
above-mentioned,  the  types  called  capitals 
have  been  allotted. 

23.  Though,  by  means  of  some  of  the  above- 


*  It  will  be  found  that  the  author  has,  in  his 
table,  diveiged  slightly  from  this  description. — Ed, 


mentioned  appellatives,—- viz.  trunk,  sfiiwr- 
sal  trunk,  partial  trunks,  and  intenuediate 
branches,  the  matter  of  the  Table  is  spoken  of 
a0  if  it  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  trpe, 
yet  the  position  of  the  object  styled  the  «»•- 
tersal  trunk,  is  at  the  top  of  the  Table  ;  and 
that  of  the  hranekes,  instead  of  being  hi^^r 
and  higher,  is  lower  and  lower,  as  they  recede 
from  it.  Q;uestion,  Why  this  apparent  oontn- 
dlction  and  incongruity  I  Answer,  That,  here 
in  the  tabular  diagram,  as  in  the  continned 
explanatory  discourse,  those  parts,  whieh,  for 
the  understanding  of  it,  require  to  be  first 
read,  may  be  the  first  to  meet  the  eye.  Nor, 
at  bottom,  is  there  any  absolute  contradiction 
in  the  case.  Boots,  as  well  as  trunks,  have 
their  branches:  and  in  the  instance  of  a 
numerous  tribe  of  plants  ;  in  a  word,  in  that 
of  trees  in  general,  by  so  simple  a  cause  as  a 
change  in  the  surrounding  medium,  branches 
being  buried  in  the  earth,  while  roots  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  not  only  under  the  hand  of 
the  artist,  but  even  under  the  hand  of  Natore, 
roots  are  found  convertible  into  branches,  as 
well  as  branches  into  roots. 

SEcnoN  X. 

Uses  of  a  Synoptic  Eneyelopedieal  TcMe  or 

Diagram, 
By  the  name  of  an  Encyclopedical  SkOek, 
two  perfectly  different,  however  nearly  re- 
lated, objects  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
designated,  and  under  that  common  appella- 
tive thereby  comprehended.  The  one  is,  a 
continued  discourse,  expressed  in  the  forms  of 
ordinary  language  :  the  other  is  a  SysUwMtic 
Tal>le  or  Diagram,  so  constructed  as  to  be  in 
some  degree  emUematic,  In  the  continued 
discourse,  the  relations  in  question  are  ex- 
pressed at  length  in  words  and  words  alone  : 
in  the  emblematic  diagram  some  inMoe  is  em- 
ployed, by  reason  of  which,  while  by  their 
respective  names,  the  objects  in  question  are 
presented  to  the  eye,  all  of  them  in  the  same 
place,  and  at  the  same  time,  certain  relations* 


*  Pleading  for  his  quondam  inrtructor,  the  poet 
Archias,  **  Between  art  and  art,'*  (says  CKom»,) 
there  exists  throu|;hout  the  whole  asaemblac*  of 
them,  comnume  vtnaUum,  a  common  tie — ^Trae  ; 
and  that  tie  is  the  one  alresdv  above  indicated : 
vii.  their  common  objed — weUrheiMg — by  which 
they  are  constituted  so  many  branches  of  the  uni- 
versal art,  Eudamomcs,  Efetween  art  and  art  ? — 
Tes  ;  and  moreover  between  seienee  and  sdener: 
and  of  these  the  common  tie  is  their  common  swb- 
ject,  viz.  substance  .**  and  by  this  common  tie  it  is 
that  they  are  constituted  so  many  bianehet  of  the 
universal  science,  ontologv-ftarHeular  as  wdl  as 
aeneral  ontology  ittcluded,  as  iibove,  (§  8.)  Bot, 
oetween  art,  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  and  sdemet. 


*  In  the  import  of  this  word, — ^in  the  sense  in 
which,  by  the  AriatatelianssX  any  rate  by  the 
Christian  followers  of  that  philos<M^y — ^it  has  al- 
ways been  employed, — ^is  includea  (it  should  be 
remembered)  not  matter  only  (i.  e.  all  bodies)  bat 
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frfaich  they  bear  to  one  another,  are  at  the 
same  time  held  ap  to  yiew.  Ab  to  the  ima^, 
that  of  a  tree,  with  its  trunk  and  branche$y  ia 
that  which,  in  the  earliest  example  known,* 
waa  thns  employed  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  nature  of  the  eaae  alEbrda  any  object  better 
adapted  to  this  pnipoee. 

To  the  form  of  a  continued  ditoourte  the 
adTantage  attached  is,  that  the  quantity  of 
explanation  giren  by  it  ia  not  restricted  :  bat 
with  this  advantage  is  connected  a  disadxan- 
tage,  TIE.  that,  if  it  be  of  a  certain  length,  it 
is  oidy  in  succession  that  the  several  parts  of 
it  are  presented  to,  and  can  be  taken  cognia- 
ance  of  by,  the  eye  ;  so  that,  unless  it  be  under 
the  constantly  repeated  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment, of  turning  backwards  and  forwards,  leaf 
after  leaf,  or  that  of  a  constant  strain  upon 
the  memory,  or  both,  no  comparison  of  part  to 
part  can  be  made. 

In  the  tmtematie  diagram^  the  advantage  is, 
that,  fat  the  purpose  of  uninterrupted  and  uni- 
venal  comparison,  continued  to  any  length, 
after  the  objects  vrith  their  several  relations 
have  been  respectively  explained,  each  of  them, 
at  whatever  length  may  have  been  deemed 
requisite,  in  and  by  the  continued  discourse, 
the  whole  assemblage  of  them  is,  or  at  least, 
as  above-mentioned,  may  be  so  brought  to- 
gether, as  to  be  kept  under  the  eye  at  once, 
forming  as  it  were  so  many  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  picture. 


taken  in  its  whole  extent,  there  mm  throughout 
that  all-penradinff  and  moat  intimate  connexion, 
which  has  above  been  brousht  to  view  :  (See  Tab. 
I.  Note  32.)  For  the  arts  hejias  speaking  of,  the 
Orator  mu^t  thus,  in  virtue  of  wuT  Cofi&ezion, 
•apposing  him  aware  of  it,  and  sanposing  it  to  have 
been  suiteble  to  his  purpose  ana  to  the  occasion, 
have  found  two,  viz.  the  two  above-mentioned, 
common  ties. 

Not  that,  in  any  part  of  the  field,  any  such  con- 
ception, as  it  is  in  tne  power  of  any  of  the  words 
in  question  to  convey,  of  those  general  ideas,  of 
-which  they  are  reqiectively  the  names,  can  serve 
in  the  place  of  idMS  derived  from  the  perception 
of  individuals,  of  the  correspondent  individual 
objects  reepectivel^r  contained  in  them.  No  ;  it  is 
only  throogh  mdinidwd  objects,  that  any  dear  and 
adequate  ideas  are  presented  and  lodged  in  the 
mind :  and  it  ia  the  opposite  notion,  that  consti- 
tuted the  aH-pervadine  error  of  the  class  of  philo- 
sophers caJilea  Uie  Schoclmen  or  School- Logicians, 
and  gave,  to  little  less  than  the  whole  mass  of 
knowledge  or  supposed  knowledge  of  those  times, 
the  character  of  a  nut-shell  without  a  kernel,  or  a 
skull  without  brains. 

But  what  it  if  in  the  power  of  these  words  to  do 
is — to  afford  so  many  ready  reoeptaele$y  as  it  were, 
or  foaes,  in  which  {he  mdividual  tcfdos ,— in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  drawn  forth  from  the  individual 
objects  which  are  their  soKrces,— may  be  lodged 
and  deposited,  in  such  manner  as  to  take  hold  of 
the  memoi^r,  and  there  to  renuun,  in  readiness  to 
be,  at  any  time,  called  up  for  use. 

*  The  Tree  of  PorjAyriuSy  as  exhibited  in  the 
Table  hereto  annexed.  For  explanation,  see  the 
next  Section. 


Thus  it  is,  that  to  this  form  two  perfectly 
diatinguishable,  howsoever  doeely  connected^ 
advantages,  both  of  them  of  a  practical  nature, 
are  attached  :  in  the  first  place,  of  the  whole 
matter  taken  together,  eoneepHoniB  fetcilitated 
and  expedited  ;  in  the  next  place,  oompctrison 
— reciprocal  comparison — the  aiiielea  being 
capable  of  being  run  over  for  all  purpoaea,  in 
all  dizeotiona,  and  in  all  imaginable  orders  of 
succession,  without  interruption,  and  with  that 
rapidity  which  is  proverbial  aa  being  among 
the  chiuracters  of  though. 

To  set  againat  these  advantages,  no  disad- 
vantage haa  plaoe,  except  that  to  the  quantity 
of  matter,  to  which  C&w  form  ia  capable  of  being 
given,  there  are  limita  which  apply  not  to  the 
other.  But,  within  these  limits,  here,  aa  in  a 
map  or  an  aaaortment  of  maps,  it  ia  aeldom 
that,  be  the  purpose  what  it  may,  within  the 
quantity  of  space  capable  of  being  thus  em- 
ployed, a  quantity  of  matter  sufficient  for  the 
purpoae  will  not  be  capable  of  being  displayed. 

Anterior  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  were  the  pro- 
fit worth  the  trouble,  Encyclopedical  Sketches 
might,  even  in  the  tabuloir  form,  it  is  believed, 
be  found,  and  in  both  forms  in  no  inoonaider- 
able  abundance.  But,  by  the  true  lighta,  shed 
upon  the  field  of  tkought  and  aetion,  and  thence 
npon  the  field  of  art  and  science,  by  that  re- 
splendent genius,  all  those  fUse  lights  have 
been  extinguished. 

Of  the  two  above-distinguished  forms,  of 
which  an  Encyclopedical  Sketdi  is  auaceptible, 
the  only  one,  however,  of  which  the  works  of 
Bacon  afford  an  exemplification,  ia  that  of  a 
continued  diacourse,  the  purety  verbal  form. 

In  like  manner,  in  no  other  than  the  purely 
verbal  form,  and  that,  too,  wrought  in  a  looaer 
texture,maybe  aeen  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch 
prefixed  by  Ephraim  Ckctmibert  to  hia  Diction- 
ary of  Arte  and  Sciences. 

With  the  two  Enoylopedical  Sketchea  of 
Bacon  and  Chambers  before  him,  D'Alembert 
prefixed  to  the  French  Enoyclopedia  hia  En- 
cyclopedical Sketch,  in  thepwrMy  wrbai  form, 
taken,  aa  he  aaya,  chiefiy  lh>m  Bacon :  and, 
moreover — and  for  the  first  time  reckoning 
from  the  days  of  Bacon — ^that  correspondent 
sketch,  in  the  form  of  a  systematic  diagram, 
which  is  here  copied,t  and  which  haa  been  the 
subject  of  the  remarks  ipven  above. 

Thia  diagram  ia  exhibited  by  him  in  the 
character  of  the  principal  object ;  and  it  is  in 
the  character  of  an  Es^flanation  of  that  prin- 
cipal object,  that  the  continued  and  purely 
verbal  diacourae  attached  to  it,  ia  delivered  by 
him. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  above 
held  up  to  view,  to  which  others  might  have 
been  added,  aignal  was  the  service  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  author's  collaborators, 
among  whom  were  numbered  almost  all  the  men 
of  any  literary  eminence  whom  France  at  that 
time  afibrded,  waa  rendered  by  the  inatmment 

t  See  the  Table. 
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80  eonstraoted  as  hath  been  seen.  In  it  they 
beheld,  nor  with  other  eyes  has  it  been  be- 
holden (it  is  belioTed)  in  that  or  other  coun- 
tries, by  their  contemporaries  or  their  succes- 
sors, a  sort  of  novum  or^num  in  miniature  : 
a  sort  of  instrument,  which  every  man,  to  whose 
lot  it  has  fallen,  to  labour,  upon  a  scale  of  any 
considerable  extent,  in  any  part  of  the  field  of 
art  and  science,  ought  to  haye  constantly  in 
his  hands  and  before  his  eyes. 

To  what  instruction  soever  may  have  been 
extractible  from  that  diagram,  whether  any 
and  what  addition  has  been  afforded,  by  the 
remarks  herein  above  made  on  it,  together 
with  the  subjoined  sample  of  another,  executed 
upon  ft  plan  considerably  different,  the  reader 
will  Judge. 

A  Table  of  this  sort  may  be  considered  as 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Analogy. 

Scarce  will  the  art  be  found,  from  which, 
through  the  medium  of  Analogy,  assistance 
may  not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be  borrowed 
by  tame  other  art,  not  to  say  by  every  other. 

By  Analogy,  scarce  will  the  article  o/tknofo- 
ledge  be  found,  by  which,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  light  may  not  be  received  from  some 
other,  not  to  say  every  other.* 
/  Conception,  retention,  combination,  genaral- 
'  ization,  analysis,  distribution,  comparison,  me- 
thodization,  invention — ^for  all  or  any  of  these 
purposes,  with  an  Encyclopedical  tree  in  his 
hand,  suited  to  the  particular  object  which  he 
has  in  view,  skipping  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  fi!om  twig  to 
twig,  hunting  out  and  pursuing  whatsoever 
analogies  it  appears  to  afford,  the  eye  of  the. 
artist  or  of  the  man  of  science  may,  at  pleasure, 
make  its  profit,  of  the  labour  expended  on  this 
field. 
'^  Yes,  true  it  is  that,no  otherwise  than  through 
individual  objects,  can  any  clear  ideas  be  im- 
1>ibed,  fi!om  the  names  of  those  ideal  aggre- 
^tes  or  bundles,  of  different  sorts  and  sizesjinto 
which,  by  the  assoeiating  and  dividing  power 
of  those  appellations,  they  are  collected  and 
distributed.  But,  from  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  individual  objects,  may  be  obtained 
very  instruetiw  and  practically  serviceable 
ideas,  of  very  extensive  aggregates.  Many 
years  ago,  forty  thousand,  or  thereaboniB,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  number  of  epeeiee  of  plants 
at  tiiat  time  more  or  less  known :  forty  thou- 
sand, the  number  of  those  ideal  aggregates, 
designated  by  the  name  otepeeiee:  millions  of 
millions  the  number  of  the  individuals  at  each 
moment  designated  by  those  same  specific 
names.  Yet  from  any  one  of  those  individuals 
may  be  abstracted  a  tolerably  adequate  idea 
of  the  species  in  which  it  is  considered  as  con- 
tained ;  and  how  small  is  the  number  of  species 
necessary  to  plant  in  the  mind  the  prodigiously 
extensive  idea  designated  by  the  word  plant  I 

*SeeNoto*,piig»96 


By  attention,  applying  itself  all  along  with 
still  closer  and  closer  grasp,  by  this  fiumlty  it 
is  that  advances,  fr«sh  and  fresh  advances,  sdl 
of  them  so  many  conquests,  are  oontiniud]  j 
made  in  the  field  of  art  and  science.  Each 
laborious  and  inventive  adventurer  prooeeda 
on  in  the  wilderness,  as  far  as  his  inclinatioii 
and  the  force  of  his  mind  will  carry  him. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  same  man  or  another,  mora 
frequently  another,  makes  a  road,  whereby,  to 
succeeding  travellers,  the  quantity  of  labour 
necessary  to  the  reaching  of  that  farthest  point 
is  more  or  less  reduced.  By  suceessive  la- 
bourers of  this  pioneering  class,  the  road  is 
made  gradually  smoother  and  smoother.  Where 
one  ends,  another  begins  ;  and  hence  it  is  thai 
the  veriest  pigmy  is  at  present  able  to  loc^ 
down,  firom  a  point,  which,  by  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions, the  giant  of  anterior  times  could  nerer 
reach. 

That,  of  the  branches  of  Art  and  Scienee, 
which,  by  the  denominations  here  employed 
are  thus  endeavoured  to  be  brought  to  view, 
the  distinctness  is,  in  a  multitude  of  instaaoea, 
far  from  corresponding  to  the  distinctness  of 
the  denominations  themselves,  is  but  tpo  tme, 
and  presents  to  view  an  imperfection  no  leas 
undeniable  than  it  is  believed  to  be  izremedi- 
able.  In  this  tract,  approximation  is,  through- 
out, the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for.  ^Bnt, 
unless  and  until  some  other  scheme  of  distri- 
bution shall  have  been  found,  such  as  shall  be 
exempt  frrom,  or  at  least  in  a  less  degree  ex- 
posed to,  this  imputation  of  indistinctnesa, 
than  that  which  is  here  flUbSltted,  the  imper- 
fection, so  long  as  the  work  has  any  use,  will 
not  afford  any  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  it 
unattempted.  That  no  scheme  will  be  fbund^i 
altogether  exempt  firom  the  imperfection,  may 
be  asserted  with  friH  assurance  ;  and,  if  any 
scheme  less  tinctured  with  it  than  the  present 
one  is,  could  on  this  occasion,  and  by  these 
eyes  have  been  found,  that  and  not  thi§  would 
have  been  the  scheme  in  this  place  brought  to 
riew.  ^ 

Let  it  not  at  any  rate  be  said,  that,  by  rea- 
son of  this  indistinctness,  it  is  no  more  than 
upon  a  par  with  those  other  ]^cyclopedical 
Sketches,  in  the  hope  of  superseding  which  it 
has  been  ftiuned.  Between  the  degree,  aad 
even  the  species  of  indistinctness,  which  has 
place  in  the  two  cases,  wide  indeed  (it  is  be- 
lieved) will  be  seen  to  be  the  difference.  la 
thie  sketch  (to  borrow  a  phrase  firom  Scottish 
history)  in  this  sketch,  may  here  aad  there  be 
found  (it  is  true)  a  small  proportion  of  deheU^ 
able  land,  concerning  which  it  may  be  dnbiona 
to  which  of  two  contiguous  districts  it  may 
with  most  propriety  be  said  to  belong :  bat  ia 
those  cases,  many  are  the  instances,  in  whrah 
the  whole  of  the  territorr,  which  is  represented 
as  belonging  exclusively  to  one  of  two  dis- 
tricts, may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to 
belong  to  either  or  to  both. 
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SBcnoif  XI. 

Tks  Mod4  ofDivitian  should,  at  far  cm  may 
h€y  be  exhauMtive — whyl 

If,  of  •  sketcli  of  the  kind  in  question,  the 
Qtility  IB  by  any  person  recognised,  to  satisfy 
him  of  the  atility  of  its  being  rendered  exkaus- 
tiwj  not  many  words  can,  it  is  supposed,  be 
necessary.  To  be  exkauttive,  the  parts  which, 
at  each  partition  or  division  so  made,  are  the 
results  of  the  operation,  must,  if  put  together 
again,  be  equal  to  the  whole ;  and  thus,  and  in 
this  sense,  ejAautt  (to  use  the  word  employed 
by  logicians)  the  contents  of  the  whole.  It  is 
only  in  so  far  as  the  divisions  which  it  con- 
tains are,  in  this  sense,  respectirely  exkauttite, 
that  the  information,  contained  in  a  work  which 
IB  composed  of  them,  can  be  complete — can  be 
what  it  appears  to  undertake  for  being,  can  be 
what  it  might  be,  and  what,  if  it  might,  it  ought 
to  be.  This  being  the  case,  if  it  be  not  ex- 
haustiye,  every  proposition,  in  which  the  ex- 
baustiveness  and  completeness  of  the  division 
is  assumed,  will,  in  so  &r  as  the  assumption  is 
proceeded  upon,  be,  pro  tanto,  erroneous  and 
incorrect ;  and,  if  received  and  acted  upon, 
delusive  :  and,  in  whatsoever  stage  of  the 
division  the  incompleteness  has  place,  the  con- 
sequence 10,  that,  in  every  sulMiivision,  the 
original  imperfection  is  repeated,  and  the  cor- 
respondent part  of  the  work  tainted  with  it. 

But  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  system  of  divi- 
sion, carried  on  in  the  thus  declaredly  ex- 
haustive mode,  that  any  assurance  can  be 
afforded  or  obtained,  that  the  survey  taken  of 
the  field  of  thought  and  action,  and  therein  of 
the  field  of  a^nce  and  art,  or  of  whatsoever 
portion  of  that  field  is  proposed  to  be  compre- 
hended, in  the  survey,  is  complete ;  any  assur- 
ance, that,  in  the  course  of  the  progress  made 
through  it,  a  number  of  parts,  in  unlimited 
abun£uice  each  to  an  unlimited  extent,  may 
not  have  been  omitted. 

It  is  only  in  this  way,  that,  even  supposing 
the  whole  to  have  been  actually  embraced 
and  comprehended  in  tiie  survey,  it  can,  in  the 
mind  tiiat  has  embraced  it,  wear  the  aspect 
and  character  of  a  whole :  instead  of  that  of  a 
regular  tree,  the  form  in  which  it  presents 
itself  will  be  no  other  thui  that  of  a  confused 
heap  of  unconnected  fragments, — each  of  them, 
in  respect  of  form  and  quantity,  boundless  and 
indeterminate. 

In  the  body  of  this  work,  intimation  was 
given  of  what  presented  itself  as  the  chief  use, 
derivable  from  an  insight,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive into  those  foreign  languages,  ancient  and 
modem,  in  which  the  vernacular  language  has 
its  roots.  It  consists  (it  was  said)  in  thie,  viz.! 
that,  to  an  eye  thus  instructed,  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  language,  there  being  no  hard 
worde,  there  shall  be  no  absolutely  dark  tpott; 
nothing  that  shall  have  the  effect  of  casting  a 
damp  upon  the  mind,  by  presenting  to  it  the 
idea  of  its  ignorance,  and  thence  of  its  weak- 


Correspondent  to  the  sort  of  censciouiness 
of  power  so  obtainable  in  the  field  of  language^ 
is  tiiat  which,  by  means  of  a  set  of  eyttematio 
eketehee, — ^and,  in  particular,  by  means  of  a 
set  of  iyttematie  and  tabular  diagrat^i, — ^always 
supposing  the  mode  pursued  to  be  exhaustive, 
may  be  obtained  and  exercised  over  the  field  of 
art  and  idenee.  No  parts  in  f^,  from  wlil«li  ■ 
through  the  medium  of  these  appropriate  de-  i 
nominations  (the  relations,  of  which,  as  well 
those  to  one  another,  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
body  or  branch  of  art  and  science,  are  deter- 
mined and  brought  to  view)  ideas,  more  or 
less  c\eu,eorreet,  and  complete,  are  not  radl&ted 
to  the  surveying  eye  :  in  a  word,  no  absolutely 
dark  epott :  no  words  that  do  not  contribute 
their  share  towards  the  production  of  so  de- 
sirable an  effect,  as  that  of  substituting  the 
exhilarating  perception  of  mental  strength,  to 
the  humiliating  consoioiusness  of  ignorance  and 
weiU^ness.* 

Desirable  as  this  property  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  acknowledged  to  be,  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  at  present  in  question, — a  purpose 
will  now  be  mentioned,  to  which  it  must  be 
acknowledged  not  to  be  applicable.  Relations 
of  logical  Uientity  and  divernty,  and  relations 
of  practical  dependence,  as  between  branch 
and  branch,  both  these  sets  of  relationt  have 
already  been  mentioned,  as  capable  of  being, 
with  good  effect,  brought  to  view  in  the  form 
of  a  eynoptic  Table.  But,  for  the  exhibition  of 
relations  thus  different,  neither  can  any  one 
Table,  nor  any  number  of  Tables,  upon  this 
same  plan,  be  made  to  serve.  In  the  plan,  of 
division  and  correspondent  distribution,  pur- 
sued in  the  view  given  of  the  logical  relations 
as  above  explained,  exhauAi/wneu  will  indeed 
always  be  an  essential  feature.  But  where 
the  relations  to  be  exhibited  are  the  practical 
sort  of  relations  Just  spoken  of,  viz.  those  of 
dependence,  or  say,  of  aubtervienee,  (whether 
the  subservience  be  mutual  or  but  unilateral,) 
the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  not  of  any 
such  regularity  and  all-oomprehensivenesa. 
From  branches  of  art  and  science,  the  most 
remote  from  one  another  in  the  logical  tree> 
one  and  the  same  art  may  be  seea  looking  for 

♦  Words  which,  whether  derived  or  not  from 
foreign  langawes,  appertain  exclusively  to  parti- 
cular trades  and  occupations,  will  of  course  continue 
to  operate  as  so  many  incidental  sources  of  the 
[  sensation  of  ignorance :  to  a  person  not  correspond 
dently  conversant  with  the  language  of  those  par- 
ticular trades  and  occujkations  respectively,  there 
must,  in  those  sevend  divisions  of  toe  language,  be 
of  course  as  many  dark  epatt  as  there  are  of  these 
peculiar  words.  But,  in  these  instances,  it^  will, 
Dv  the  context  of  the  discourse,  be  8i:^eiently 
shown,  that,  by  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
import  of  tbeee  particular  words,  nothing  worse  is 
indicated,  than  a  correspondent  want  of  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  field  of  ^9t  particular  trade  or 
occupation  ;  not  any  want  of  acquaintance  with 
any  part  of  the  general  bodv  of  the  language.  Tha 
language  of  teamanship  will  afford  an  example^ 
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asaiatanoe.  Natural  Hiaory^  Anatomy,  Che- 
mittry,  ArchUecturey  PoUticcU  Uistoryy  Ethics 
— all  these,  not  to  mention  any  more,  the 
Painter,  not  to  speak  of  the  Poet,  may  hare 
occasion  to  summon  to  his  aid.* 

Exercising  dominion  over  almost  every 
branch  of  art  and  science,  sometimes  in  fur- 
therance of  the  interests  of  the  professors  of 
that  partioalar  branch,  more  frequently  and 
more  necessarily  in  furtherance  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community,  the  legis- 
lator, on  pain  of  acting  blindfold,  has  need 
of  an  insight, — ^the  more  clear,  correct,  and 
extensive  the  better, — into  the  matter  of 
every  such  branch  of  art  and  science.  For 
his  use,  therefore,  to  the  Table  of  logical 
rda/Hons,  exhibited  upon  an  exhaustive  plan, 
a  Table  of  relations  of  dq>endenee  or  euoaer- 
^ienee,  as  above  explained,  constructed  upon 
a  plan  in  which  particulariiy  and  copiouenen 
should  be  the  ruling  objects,  would  be  an 
essential  accompaniment. 

SEcnoif  XII. 

Tett  ofAH-eomprehennteness  in  a  Division  how 
constructed — Additional  Advantages,  Dis- 
tinctness find  Instinetiveness,  Byfureation 
why  necessary, 

A  problem  is  here  proposed,  and  undertaken 
to  be  solved.  A  logictd  aggregate  of  any  kind,as 
designated  by  any  appropriate  natne,  being 
given,  required  to  divide  it  into  a  number  of 
parts,  each  in  like  manner  designated  by  a 
distinctive  name,  in  such  sort,  that,  in  the  sum 
of  these  parts,  shall  be  contained  the  same  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  individuals  which,  and 
no  other  individuals  than  those  whi<^  are  con- 
tained in  the  whole. 

Such  is  the  problem,  the  solution  of  whicK^ 
is  requisite  for  the  present  purpose.  In  other  [ 
words,  the  solution  of  it  consists  in  securing 
to  the  parts,  into  which  the  sort  of  vhole  in  { 
question  is  to  be  divided,  the  property  of  ally 
cotM^rehenti/oeness,  / 

For  the  accomplishing  of  this  solution,  w^t 
has  been  found  necessary,  is,  the  construction 
of  an  xnArumeiA,  such  as,  being  employed  in 
the  divisional  operation  in  question,  and  there-i 
by  in  the  conformation  of  the  parts,  which  are; 


*  In  the  French  Encyclopedical  Table,  so  often 
mentioned,  between  the  art  and  science  of  the 
Pahder  and  that  of  the  Chemist,  according  to  the 
view  there  given  of  the  two  objects,  there  could 
not  be  any  relation  at  all,  except  m  so  far  aapaint- 
wu;  is  a  branch  of  Connoissances  Humames— human 
knowled^  or  knowledpe.  According  to  that  Table, 
in  pamttng  (and  not  only  in  painting  but  in  engrav- 
ing) the  only  one  of  Uiehuman  faculties  employed, 
IB  the  imag&ation  :  and  as,  according  to  the  same 
Table,  the  art  of  making  colours,  fit  to  be  used  in 
punting,  belongs  to  memory, — ^and,  if  it  be  included 
m  Ckemisiry,  Uie  knowledlge  how  to  make  them, 
belongs  to  Reason, — ^the  Painter  might  be  at  some 
difficulty  about  his  colours,  if,  for  finding  out  the 
way  to  have  good  ones,  he  had  no  other  means 
than  what  are  afforded  him  by  that  French  Table. 


the  results  of  it,  shall  serve  as  a  test,  in  rach , 
sort,  as  to  demonstrate,  if  such  be  really  the  - 
case,  that  the  division  thus  effected  is  in  fact 
an  all-comprehensive  one  :  call  it  accordingly, 
the  test  of  aU-comprehensvoeness. 

An  instrument  of  this  sort  has  accordingly 
been  constructed  Tf-  and,  on  turning  to  tiie 
Encydopssdical  Table,  will  be  seen  to  have,  in 
every  part  of  it,  been  explicitly  or  implicitly 
employed.  It  consists  in  what  may  be  called^ 
the  eowtradictory  formula:  the  essence  of 
which  consists  in  the  sign  of  negation,  employed/ 
or  employable  in  the  designation'oTlBome  one 
in  each  pair  of  branches,  and  not  in  ^»*-*^^^^ 
other.    But  of  this  presently. 

In  and  by  the  word  pa*r,  as  applied  to  the 
branches  thus  produced,  what  is  already  im- 
plied is,  that,  by  the  instrument  in  question,  it 
is  only  in  the  way  of  bisection  that  the  problem 
can  be  solved.  But  in  this  mode,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  every  desirable  purpose  may  be  ac- 
complished :  that  it  cannot  by  any  other  mode ; 
and  that  on  any  occasion  at  pleasure,  by  divi- 
sion into  two  parts,  divisipn  into  any  other 
number  of  parts  may,  if  there  be  any  use  in 
it,  be  accomplished. 

Of  the  desirable  property,  which,  cm  this^ 
occasion,  stands  as  the  principal  object,  and 
occupies  the  fore-ground, — aU-comprehennre- 
ness,  having  fbr  its  synonym,  as  already  ex- ; 
plained,  the  word  exhdusticeness, — ^is  the  name. 
But,  by  the  same  means  by  which  to  the 
scheme  of  division  in  question  this  property  is 
secured,  two  other  desirable  properties,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  are,  at  this  same  time,  secured,^ 
viz.  distinctness  and  instruetiveness. 

Intimately  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
principal  property,  and,  by  the  same  docimas- 
tic  instrument,  secured  to  the  scheme  of 
division  executed  by  means  of  it,  what  will  at 
the  same  time  be  seen  is,  that  these  two  sab- 
sidiary  properties  are  not,  either  of  them, 
inseparable  firom  it.  Instances  require  to  be 
shown,  and  will  accordingly  be  shown,  in  which 
a  scheme  of  division  is  or  may  be  aU-compreheu^ 
sive  without  being  distinct,  and  all-QQ|npre- 
hensive  and  distinct  without  being  inslruetite^ 

For  securing  deamess  to  the  ideas  attached 


f  By  the  mathematical  reader,  with  reference 
to  the  solution  of  the  principal  problem,  the  oon- . 
struction  of  this  test  may,  if  he  pleases,  be  considered 
in  the  character  of  a  lemma. 

:{:  On  the  occasion  of  every  nieh  division,  what, 
to  prevent  confusion,  is  altogether  necessaxr,  is 
— ^toat,  of  the  names,  given  to  the  parts  which  are  i 
the  results  of  the  division  by  no  one  shall  any  in- 
dividuals be  designated,  other  than  thoee  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  agnegate  so  undertaken  to 
be  divided.  By  the  wora  prsciseness  or  predsiom 
may  be  designated  the  ulterior  property  thus  repre- 
sented as  desirable.  But,  to  its  presenting  this 
signification,  it  will  be  necessaxy,  that  the  original 
and  material  import  of  the  word  {precision  frtanpre- 
cido,  to  cut  off,  viz.  eveiything  that  out-stretchce  the 
proper  line)  be  at  the  same  time  present  to  the  mind. 

Of  this  property,  however,  to  avoid  embarrassiBg 
the  present  inquiry  with  matter  which,  on  the  pre* 
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to  the  DAmea  of  those  three  properties,  a  few 
woTds  of  expUnation  may  have  their  use. 

1.  Of  aU-comprekensiveness,  with  its  syno- 
nym eaAoHgtitenest,  enough  has  in  this  view 
been  said  already. 

2.  By  diitiitetneu^  as  applied  to  the  diTishm 
in  question,  (whether  hy  the  word  divigion 
whsU  is  here  meant  be  the  operatum  or  the  re* 
suit,)  by  distinctness  what  is  meant  is,  that,  of 
all  the  indiridnals  contained  in  the  subject  of 
the  diTision,  yiz^  the  trunk  or  say,  the  major 
aggregaUy  it  shall,  when  the  diyisioiThas  been 
perfoimed,  be,  in  the  instance  of  every  such 
indiridnal,  clear  and  manifest  to  w^ich  of  the 
several  branches  it  belongs. 

3.  By  imtrueUtenen  is  meant  a  property 
which  bears  relation,  and  applies,  to  both  the 
others.  It  consists  in  this^  viz.  that  the 
words,  employed  for  giving  denomination  to 
the  brand&s,  shall  be  snch,  as  to  dedare  and 
annoonce,  that  the  division  is  aU^cmpnkm 
aive,  as  also  that  it  is  dSiial^ 

Of  this  property,  it  will  be  seen,  that  neither 
is  it  u$eUs8,  nor  is  the  warning,  thus  given  to 
secure  to  the  scheme  of  division  the  benefit  of 
iiy  tuper/luoui,  1.  The  property  is  not  «s02e«. 
For  from  the  property  of  aU'Wmpreke»menet$ 
no  use  can  be  derived,  but  in  so  &r  as  the 
scheme  of  division  is  understood  to  be  possess- 
ed of  it :  and  so  in  the  case  of  ^t^a^nett, 
2.  Neither  is  the  warning  superfluous.  For, 
various,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  instances,  in 
which  these  properties,  though  really  possess- 
ed by  the  branches,  into  which,  by  tiie  cur- 
rent names  employed  in  the  designation  of 
them,  the  trunk  has  been  divided,  yet  (such 
is  th^  structure  of  those  names)  are  not  held 
up  by  Ihem  to  view,  and  are  therefore  of  little 
or  no  use. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  desirable  properties, 
which,  by  the  test  above  alluded  to,  viz.  the 
contradictory  formula  have  been  secured,  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  scheme  of  division  here  em- 
ployed : — now  as  to  the  contradietortf  formula 
itselfl.    Examples  of  it  have  been  in  existence 


a«nt  oecaaion,  has  not  presented  itself  as  essential 
to  it,  no  farther  mention,  except  what  follows  in 
this  note,  will  be  made. 

In  the  scheme  of  division,  ponued  in  the  ex- 
ample here  ffivea  of  an  enevctopadical  tree,  this 
property  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  actually  pos- 
seswd,  and  that  by  eveir  branch  without  exception. 
But  among  the  irimal  or  eurreiU  names,  which, 
in  the  ehancter  of  qrnonjrma  to  the  names  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree  in  its  encyclopedical  form, 
have  for  iUustration  been  introauoed,  some  may 
perhaps  be  fomd,  whose  claim  to  the  possession 
of  thu  property  may  not  present  itself  as  exempt 
from  dispute.  This  deficiency,  in  respect  of  pre- 
aatnuMj  is  among  the  unavoioable  resists,  of  the 
indflterminateness,  which  will,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, be  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  names  in 


Properties  may  receive  expUaation  from  their 
oppoaites.  AU-eomprekauhemgs  may  be  said  to 
have  for  its  opposite,  acantinets ;.  predaeneu,  extra- 
vatatkm. 


as  long  as  the  logical  tree  of  iZomnf,  impro- 
perly (as  will  be  seen)  attributed  to  Porphjf- 
riuty  has  been  in  existence.*  Examples  of  it 
are,  as  above,  the  matter  of  which  the  Ency- 
dopsBdical  tree  here  attempted  is  composed. 
What  remains  to  6e  done  here  is,  to  point  out 
the  precise  part  to  which  the  appellation  is- 
meant  to  be  applied,  and  the  ground  on  whiohs 
it  has  been  thus  applied. 

In  the  instance  of  each  trunk,  observation 
has  been  made,  of  a  particular  property,  as 
being  possessed  by  every  individual,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  ff0nerie  (say  the  mo^  or  oo$»' 
prekendAna  aggregate,  employed  ti>  represent 
the  trunk)  is  applied :  possessed,  moreover, 
in  like  manner,  by  every  individual,  is  a  pro- 
perty to  which  the  name  of  the  minor  or  com- 
prehended  aggregate  (the  relatively  specific 
appellative,  employed  to  designate  one  of  the 
two  braneke$)  is  applied,— but  as  to  the  other  of 
the  two  branches,  not  possessed  by  any  one  of 
the  individuals,  to  which  the  appellative  em- 
ployed to  designate  that  branch  is  applied. 

Having  thus  the  effect  of  giving,  as  it  were^ 
birth  to,  and,  at  any  rate,  indication  of,  the 
diitinctncii  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
two  branches,  this  property  may  be  termed 
the  distinetiw  property. 

Thii  mihjeet  (be  it  what  it' may)  is  pouett' 
ed  of  this  quality  (be  it  what  it  may  ;)  this 
subject  (meaning  the  same  subject)t  i»  mot  oos- 
sested  of  the  quality  (meaning  the  same  quality) 
—these  two  are — as  the  logicians  call  them, 
and  as  any  body  may  see  they  are, — a  pair  of 
contradictory  (viz.  mutually  contradictory)  pro- 
positions :  the  former  of  these  may  be  termed  the 
positive  contradictory,  the  other  the  negatite. 

In  regard  to  contradictories  (such  for  short- 
ness is  the  term  employed,  instead  of  sayins 
a  pair  of  mutually  contradictory  proposUiont) 
two  observations  have  been  made  oy  logicians, 
and  delivered  in  the  character  of  axioms. 
One  is,  that,  to  whatsoever  j^roperty,  and  with 
reference  to  whatsoever  subject,  these  opposite 
assertions  are  applied,  in  no  instance  will  they, 
both  of  them,  be  found  true.  The  other  is, 
that,  to  whatsoever  quality,  and  with  reference 
to  whatsoever  subject,  they  are  applied,  one 
or  other  of  them  will  be  found  true.^ 


*  For  this  diagram  see  Table  IV. 

+  Viz.  if  it  be  an  individual,  the  same  indivi- 
dual— the  same  in  all  its  parts  ;  if  an  aggregate, 
an  aggreipite  composed  of  exactly  the  same  indivi- 
duals, neither  more  nor  less. 

The  portion  of  time  in  question  must  also  be,  in 
both  instances,  exactly  the  same ;  for  it  mav  be 
that,  at  one  time,  the  individual  is  possessed  of  the 
property  in  question  ;  at  another  time  not  possess- 
ed of  it. 

X  If,  so  £ar  as  it  goes,  the  account  here  ^ven  of 
contradictories  is  correct  and  clear,  that  which  mav 
be  seen  given  by  the  Aristotelian  logicians  will 
hardly  be  found  m  complete  possession  of  either  of 
these  desirable  qualities.  Only  between  OMertiona, 
surely,  can  contradictorinen  have  place:  yet,  by 
Ssunderson,  it  is  spoken  of  as  having  place  b»> 
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An  exunple  may  here  perhi^  be  required. 
Taming  to  the  EncydopaBdieal  tree  (letter- 
press or  diagram)  take  then  for  the  dividet^ 
dum,  Tiz.  the  trunk  or  nu^  aggregcUe,  the 
branch  of  art  and  science  therein  denominated 
Po9oiogy^  bnt  commonly  called  Maiktmaitiet. 
It  haying  been  proposed,  in  an  aU-compreken- 
tiv6  and  distinct  manner  to  diTide  this  tnajor 
aggregate  into  two  minor  aggregatee,  exhibited 
In  the  character  of  hranehee,  a  property  was 
looked  out  for,  which,  being  possessed  by 
every  individual  object  comprehended  in  the 
MOfor  aggregate,  as  also  by  every  individual 
in  one  of  the  two  aggregates  into  which  the 
migor  aggregate  was  to  be  divided,— and  at 
the  same  time  mot  possessed  by  any  individual 
not  comprehended  in  that  same  minor  aggre- 
gate,— ^might,fer  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
each  of  the  two  minor  aggregates  from  the 
ether,  serre  in  the  character  of  a  dittinetive 
property.  In  the  property  of  bearing  relation 
tojbrmy  or  Wf  jigwre — L  e.  in  the  property  of 
taking  for  its  subject  form  or  figure — a  pro- 
perty which  seemed  capable  of  tieing  employed 
in  the  character  of  a  dUtinctiw  property  was 
found.  Of  the  two  minor  ag^gates,  into 
which,  by  this  means,  the  nunor  aggregate, 
Poeoioay  or  Matkematicif  was  divided  ;  form- 
regarding,  01  figure-regarding  Posology  or  Ma- 
thematics, in  dreeh-eprung  language,  Morpho- 
9oopio  Poeology, -wtA  the  name  given  to  the 
poeitiTe  minor  aggregate :  this  done,  the  name 
of  the  negative  minor  aggregate  was  thereby 
determined  and  g}Yen,Yi%,  form-not-regarding, 
in  Cfreek-tprung  language,  Amorpkoeeopio  Po- 
sology, or, to  exclude  ambiguity  Alegomorpko- 

900pUJ, 

But,  in  that  portion  of  the  matter  of  dis- 
eourse,  which  in  the  Table,  m  employed  for 
giving  expression  to  these  two  minor  aggre- 


tween  two  teruu.  Of  the  two  above-mentioned 
aanome,  which  have  eontradictoriei  for  their  mb- 
Mot,  it  has  been  seen  how  well  they  correspond. — 
Yet,  by  Saondenon,  one  of  them,  viz.  the  one  last 
mentioned,  is  represented  as  anplying  to  terms 
alone,*  nothing  being  therein  saaa  of  propoeitioiu: 
the  other,  as  applying  to  entire  prepositions  alone,^ 
nothing  being  there  said  of  terms :  and  of  these 
axioms,  that  which  is  applied  to  terms  alone,  in- 
stead of  eonstituting  a  rule  of  itself,  is,  in  the  form 
of  a  parentketie,  sunk  as  it  were  nnder  the  head  of 
anotner  rule,  which  seems  hx  from  equalling  it  in 
deamen. — ^Though  really  derived  from  the  Aristo- 
telian logic,  the  account  here  given  of  eontradio- 
toriee  not  Vring  exactly  conformable  to  the  account 
given  in  that  system, — what  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  two  aoeounts  might,  bnt  for  this  warn- 
ing, be  liable  to  be,  witiiont  further  scrutiny,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  misconception. 

To  obviate  an^^  such  supposition,  it  seemed  ne- 
cssisry  thus  to  give  a  brief  intimation,  of  the  oon- 
sideratiens,  by  which  the  departure  here  made  from 
the  anthoritative  standard  seemed  necessitated. 
Could  room  have  been  spared,  other  supposed  im- 
perfeetions  in  the  Aristotelian  aoeoont  of  the  mat- 
ter might  here  have  been  pointed  out 

*  Lopem  Aitis  Compeadi«Mi,  p.  40.      ^  lb.  p.  72. 


gates,  in  the  character  of  branches  of  tlie  sr«- 
jor  aggregate,  of  the  divjsiim  of  whidi  they 
are  the  immediate  results,  is  contained  the  im- 
port of  the  above-mentioned /ormnia,  brou^t 
to  view  under  the  name  of  the  eontradietory 
formula.  The  division,  of  which  they  are  the 
results,  is  therefore,  at  the  same  time  all-oomt- 
prekeniiw  (or  say,  exkaudive)  and  dietineL  It 
18  moreover  inttruetite:  for,  in  and  by  the 
terms  of  it,  the  aU-eompreketuivenett  and  dio- 
tinctnen,  which  really  belong  to  it,  are  declar- 
ed. Speaking  of  propositions,  ddivered  on  tba 
subject  of  Matkematiet. — This  propoeition  doa 
rfgard  figure. — Tkis  proportion  does  not  re- 
gard figure  ;  of  no  one  proposition,*  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  Biathematics,  wiU  these  two 
contradictories  be  found,  both  of  them,  to  bold 
good  :  and  if,  of  all  the  propositionM,  whioh  do 
thus  vegBod  figure,  one  branch  of  BilathematiGS 
be  (and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  be- 
ing) composed,  and  if  of  all  those  which  do  not 
thus  regard  figure,  another,  and  the  whole  of 
that  other  branch,  be  composed ;  here  we  have 
two  branches,  in  one  or  other  of  whidi  every 
conceivable  proposition  belonging  to  mathensa- 
tics  will  be  found  to  be  contained.  < 

For  each  one  of  these  mtnor  aggregates  or 
branches,  when  in  the  character  of  a  major 
aggregate,  in  pursuance  of  the  divisional  pro- 
cess, it  came  itself  to  be  divided,  in  lien  of,  or 
at  least  in  addition  to,  the  many-worded  ap- 
pellative, which,  in  its  charaoter  of  a  bramek, 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  employed  to  designate 
it,  there  should  be  a  single-worded  appellatiTe. 
In  the  words  Geometry  and  Aritkmetio,  two 
words  in  current  use  presented  themselves  aa 
being, — and  that  without  any  violence  done  to 
their  established  imports, — c^>able  of  being 
employed  in  this  character  ;  1.  e.,  as  oompre- 
hending  between  them  the  whole  ot  the  im- 
port, which  either  is,  or  with  propriety  oan  be. 


*  IPropositioH.'^  Note,  that  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  propoeUum  is  here  empk>ved,  u  not  that 
in  which  it  is  conunonlv  employea  by  Matktma- 
tidans,  but  that  in  whicn  it  is  employed  by  Lo^ 
dans.  If  the  former  were  the  sense  put  upon  it, 
the  distinetness,  here  ascribed  to  the  two  braachesv 
might  not  be  very  readily  recognised,  if,  indeed,  it 
would  really  be  te  be  found.  8o  apt  are  matibe- 
matical  men  to  go  backwards  and  forwards,  be- 
tween the  geometrical  and  the  algehraioal  mode  of 
expression,  accordinff  to  the  supposed  oonvenience 
of  the  occasion  and  tne  moment,  in  a  manner  as  it 
were  mechanical,  and  almost  without  notice  takesi 
of  the  difference,— what  may  very  well  happen  is, 
that  of  what  may,  in  the  mathematieal  sense,  be 


one  and  the  same  proposition,  in  one  part  fifem 
may  6s,  sad  in  another  part  not  be,  an  object  or  re* 
pro.  But,  because  two  things  are  eanaole  of  be 
ing  mixed  together,  it  follows  not  that  m  their  owm 
natures  they  are  not  distinct:  and,  taking  the  word 
propos&ion,  in  the  logical  sense,  scarcely  vrill  it  be 
said,  that,  in  one  and  the  same  prDnosiCMMi,  the 
matter  is  epokou  of  at  the  same  time  m  a  Qeene 
trical  and  in  an  Arithmetical  point  of  view, — 
spoken  of  wHk  nfersnce  to  figure,  and  mat  with  i»* 
ferwaee  to  figure  at  the 
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compreliended  in  the  import  of  the  word  mo* 
tkemoHet:  with  propriety,  %.e,  without  out- 
Btretehm^  the  most  extenaiTe  import,  for  the 
desigiutioii  of  which  that  appellatiTe  has  OTer 
been  employed. 

On  this  oocadon,  the  pair  of  names,  which, 
for  these  two  branches  of  mathematics,  have, 
on  this  occasion,  been,  in  ihejini  place,  brought 
to  vieWy  are  the  two  newly-dcTised  many- 
storded  ones.  Bnt  the  pair  of  names,  by 
which  ikom  names,  and  the  relation  of  which 
they  are  ezpressiTe,  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
wu^fetUd,  are  the  two  old-established  tingle- 
worded  ones.  Oeonutry  and  Arithmetie,  con- 
sidered as  branches  of  art  and  science,  in  what 
partienlar,  it  was  asked,  do  they  aaree  ?  The 
answer  was  obTious  enough  : — as  being,  both 
of  theiil,  branches  of  Mathematics  So  far  so 
good.  Bnt,  forasmuch  as  they  are  not  the 
same  brandi,  in  what  is  it  that  they  differ  1 
Of  a  Borrey  taken  of  the  contents  of  each, 
with  a  riew  to  this  question,  the  result  was 
thai,  to  which,  as  aboye,  the  pair  of  many- 
worded  appeUatiwt  haye  giyen  expression.  In 
<me  of  them  fyturt  is  regarded  ;  in  the  other, 
mot. 

Now  then,  thanks  to  the  EnoyclopsBdical 
names,-— of  ^e  two  triyial  names,  tIz.  Geo- 
metry and  Arithmetic,  which  are  in  use  to  be 
employed  in  the  designation  of  these  two 
branches  of  mathematical  art  and  science,  the 
aU-comprdUnMene»f  will,  it  is  believed,  be 


•  rOHf-««r«faft%]8eeaboT6,Note$toi>.  102L 

•f-  lAUrcompreMntweneM.}  Trae  it  is,  toat,  to 
the  piu^oM  of  its  being  regarded  as  €Ul-comprehen- 
«ro»  (this  diyiaion  of  Mathematic$  into  Geometry 
ttod  Ariikmetie)  it  is  necessary  .that,  under  Arith- 
metic, Aloebra  should  be  considered  aa  compre- 
hended :  but  about  this  there  cannot  be  any  cQffi- 
eolty ;  since,  by  Newton  (as  appears  by  his  work, 
entituled  Aritkmetiea  Universalis,) — by  Newton 
and  so  many  others — it  is  spoken  of  as  thus  in- 
cluded. 

True  also  it  is-— that,  to  this  same  poxpose,  it  is 
eaually  neeessaiy  that,  under  Algebra,  Ftuacioni, 
wnich,  on  this  sapposition,  might,  in  the  many- 
worded  form,  be  denominated  Fliucional  Algebra, 
should  be  considered  as  included.  But  upon  con- 
sideration, neither  in  this  case,  it  is  believed,  will 
there  be  found  any  serious  difficulty.  Applicable, 
with  equal  propriety,  to  Fluxions,  as  well  as  to 
whatever  part  of  Aleebra  cannot  be  brought  under 
the  dMiomination  of  Fluxions,  will  be  lound  the 
appellative  Aanosto-symboUe:  Agnosto-symbolic, 
Le,  expressed  by  signs  unknown;  by  n^,  of  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  antecedently  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  the  value  and  import  is  not  known: 
— known  in  the  same  degree  of  clearness  as  those 
of  which  the  written  language,  peculiar  to  common 
AritkmeUe,  is  composed. 

This  divisi<m  of  Algebra,  into. common  and 
fiexumtd,  would  any  one  wish  to  see  it  expressed 
in  the  language  of  the  Eneydoptedical  tree?  In 
the  solution  of  this  logical  problem  there  would 
not,  it  is  believed,  be  found  much  difiienlty  ;  and 
hr  this  means  an  exemplification  may  be  i^orded 
or  the  method  in  which,  in  any  given  part  of  it,  the 
\  by  which  these  first  lines  of  the  B^cyclo- 


readily  enough,  and  generally  enough  reoog 
nised  :  norwUl  the  dittinotnesSfX  it  is  believed, 
be  found  to  be  in  any  greater  degree  exposed 
to  dispute. 

At  the  same  time,  in  regard  to  instructive- 
iwn,  as  above  explained,  the  utter  absence  of 
this  quality  will,  in  the  instance  of  both  these 
trivial  names,  be  found,  it  is  believed,  equally 
manifest :  and  thence  it  was,  that,  as  soon  as 
it  did  present  itself,  it  was  in  the  character  of 
a  sort  of  discovery,  that  the  coincidence  of 
these  two  imports,  with  the  importe  of  the 
two  many-worded  appellatives  to  which  they 
are  here  stated  as  being  respectively  synony- 
mous, presented  itself: — and,  in  this  same 
character,  howsoever  it  may  be  in  the  case  of 
af»  adept,  in  the  case  of  many  a  learner,  there 
seems  little  doubt  of  ito  presenting  itself. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  contradictory  formula, 
the  explanation  above  given  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  tolerably  intelligible.  Its  capacity 
of  serving,  in  the  character  of  a  test  of  aU-oum- 
prehentiteness  and  dietinctness,  in  a  logical 
division,  willalso,  it  is  hoped,  be  recognised. 
In  the  formation  of  the  EncyclopsBdical  appel- 
latives employed  in  the  Table,  this  test  will, 
in  several  instances,  be  seen  actually  and  ex- 
plicitly employed,  included  as  it  is  in  the 
composition  of  the  words  themselves.  Other 
instances,  however,  there  are,  in  which  it  is 
not  thus  employed.  In  the  production  of  this 
omission,  two  considerations,  whether  suffi- 
cient or  not,  concurred:  one  was — that,  by 
the  employment  of  the  two  epithets,  both  in 
the  positive  form  and  independent  of  each 
other,  instead  of  no  more  than  one  positive  one. 


psBdical  tiree  have  been  constructed,  may  at  plea- 
sure be  carried  on  to  any  further  length. 

For  distinxuishini^  Flnxional  from  Common  Al- 
gebra, take,  for  the  (ustinctive  property  oi Fluxions, 
the  fiction  by  which  in  this  case,  for  the  production 
of  the  quantities  in  question, — ^for  the  geneeis  or 
generation  of  them  (to  use  the  lanfuage  of  Mathe- 
maticians)— motion  is  supposed,  if  this  assump- 
tion be  admitted  as  correct,  Aloebra  being  taken 
for  the  immediate  trunk,  here  tnen  we  have, — ^for 
the  positive  branch  Cinesiopseustic,  Cmotton-feign- 
ing;J  for  the  negative  branch,  Adnesiopsetistio 
(motion  nat^eigninq.)  By  him,  by  whom,  being 
considered  m  the  Newtonian  point  of  view,  the 
subject  of  the  branch  in  question  is  accordingly 
treated  of  in  the  NewUmtan  language,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  denomination  thus  proposed  for  the 
positive  branch,  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  con- 
sidered as  beiuff  exposed  to  dispute.  Whether  for 
the  same  brancn,  or  at  any  rate  the  correspondent 
branch,  if  considered  in  tne  Leibnitxian  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  Leibnitxian  language,  (that  being 
the  language  mostly  employed  on  the  Continent,) 
styled  the  Calculus  differentialis  et  integralis,  (in 
Fiench,  Calcul  dijfereniiel  et  integral,)  the  same 
Encydopsedical  division,  with  or  without  the  same 
nomendaiure,  would,  and  with  equal  proprie^ 
might,  be  made  to  serve,  is  an  inquiry  which  stands 
too  wide  of  the  present  disquisition  to  be  endea- 
voured to  be  comprised  in  it, 

t  [Distinctness.]  See  above,  p.  104,  Note,  on  the 
word  [proposiiion,] 
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with  the  correspondent  negative,  a  greater 
quantity  of  instmction  might,  in  a  given  oom- 
paas,  be  conveyed:  the  other  was — that,  in 
some  instances,  doubts  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  question,  which  of  the  two  contradictory 
properties  should  be  presented  in  the  poaiti^ 
form ;  which  in  the  negative  :  and,  on  which- 
ever  side  the  determination  might  happen  to 
fall,  for  explaining  the  grounds  of  such  deter- 
mination, more  words  might  become  necessary 
than  could  well  be  spared.  Of  the  plan  of 
nomenclature  here  pursued,  the  characteristic 
property  accordingly  is — not  that,  in  the  com- 
position of  either  name  of  the  pair,  the  crite- 
rion in  question — ^the  sign  of  the  contradictory 
formula — ^has  in  every  instance  been  <u3^uMy 
employed ;  but  that,  in  the  character  of  a  tese 
of  the  all-comprehensiveness  and  distinctness 
of  the  division,  in  the  expression  of  which 
these  names  have  been  employed,  a  pair  of 
names,  in  one  of  which  this  sign  is  employed, 
may,  without  misrepresentation,  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  not  been  thus  employed, 
be  added  or  substituted.* 

Of  the  lights,  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
admits  of  and  requires,  the  EncydopsBdical 
names  thus  provided,  though  they  are  tiie  only 
inntruvMinUj  are  not,  it  should  be  observed,  the 
only  cbfedU.  Other  objects,  for  the  illustration 
of  which  the  demand,  as  being  much  more 
general,  is  accordingly  still  more  urgent,  are 
those  <nifTefc(  names,  examples  of  which  have 
just  been  brought  to  view ;  and  which,  where- 
soever they  could  be  found,  have  been  sought 
out,  and  put  by  the  side  of  those  EncydopsB- 
dical  names,  with  the  imports  of  which  their 
respective  imports  seemed  to  approach  nearest 
to  a  coincidence. 

Unfortunately,  that  this  coincidence  should 
be  perfect,  is  in  many  instances  plainly  im- 
possible :  such  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in  every 
instance,  in  which  the  import  attached  to  the 
current  name  is  in  any  degree  indeterminaU ; 
and  the  further  this  import  is  from  being  de- 
terminate, the  further  will  tiie  agreement  be 
from    amounting  to    a  perfect  coincidence. 


*  Thus  it  is,  that,  in  eveiy  iiutance,  the  pro- 
posed te$t,  and  the  capacity  of  the  division  to 
endure  the  application  of  it,  have  been  kept  in 
view.  The  difference  ii — that,  in  some  instances, 
in  the  composition  of  the  appellatives  in  question, 
the  application  of  this  test  nas  been  actually  made 
— ^made  by  the  author  himself, — ^in  other  instances 
left  to  the  reader.  If,  in  the  eyes  of  any  student 
in  logic,  this  work  should  happen  to  find  fiivour, 
the  u>pUcation  of  this  test  womd,  it  is  believed,  be 
fauna  capable  of  affording  him  a  not  altogether 
uninstnictive  ezerciM,  JBwt  if,  by  the  mere  use  of 
this  instrument,  in  its  present  shape,  instmction 
may  thus  be  gained,  much  greater  is  the  degree  of 
instruction  ^pable  of  being  gained  by  the  endea- 
vour to  improve  upon  it:  and  with  -whatsoever 
degree  of  success  it  may  happen  to  any  such  endea* 
vonr  to  be  attended,  anyrlabour  thus  employed,  he 
may  be  well  assured,  so  fiur  as  instruction  to  the 
labourez  himself  is  a  gain,  will  not  be  lost. 


Unfortunately,  again,  these  inslaiices  are  at 
present  but  too  numeroua :  of  one  of  theee 
mention  has  already  been  made ;  and,  -withoai 
ne^  of  looking  elsewhere,  among  sach  of 
these  names  as  are  oomprehend^  in  this 
Table,  other  instances  will,  it  is  belieyedy  be 
found  observable. 

To  the  satia&ction  of  the  reader,  that,  in 
so  fkr  as  it  has  place,  observation  of  the  im- 
possibility in  question  should  be  taken,  ia 
highly  necessary :  otherwise,  where  everything 
hu  been  done  that  can  be  done,  it  may  appear 
to  him  that  nothing  has  been  done.  To  give 
determinateness  to  the  import  of  an  appellative 
of  his  own  framing  depends  upon  the  author  ; 
not  so  as  to  that  of  any  of  those  which  he  finds 
already  made.  Towards  effecting  that  coin- 
cidence, which,  as  above-mentioned,i880  hijsfaly 
desirable,  all  that  depends  upon  &Mii,i8,in  the 
first  place,  to  give  to  the  appellatives  of  his 
own  framing  that  degree  of  determinateness 
which  the  nature  of  &e  case  admits  of ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  among  those  which  he  finds 
ready  made,  to  choose  for  synonyms  to  those 
of  his  own  making,  such  trivial  names,  the 
import  of  which  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to 
oome  nearest  to  that  of  his  own,  he&Bg  at  the 
same  time,  if  in  any,  in  the  smallest  degree  in- 
determinate. 

For  securing  determinateness  to  those  of  his 
own  firaming,  the  established  logical  expedient 
of  the  diatnctiwpropefiy  aiibrded  to  the  anthor 
of  this  Table  an  effectual  means  :  for  ohoosing 
out  of  the  existing  stock  of  trivial  names  sach 
as  should  stand  least  exposed  to  the  impnta- 
tion  of  indeterminateness,  no  equal  seenrity 
could  be  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  ease. 

In  this  way,  though  by  no  direct  and  imme- 
diate means  can  determinateness  be  given  to 
the  import  of  those  current  names,  of  which  at 
present  the  import  is  indeterminate,  yet  in 
time,  and  by  means  of  the  instrument  of  fixa- 
tion here  brought  to  view,  an  object  so  desir- 
able may  gradually  perhaps  be  tMSOompUsbed. 
By  the  supposition,  a  standard  of  eomparisoa 
and  reference  will  have  been  set  up  ;  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  and,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  well  capable  of  being 
made,  supposing  it  to  be  in  itself  dear,  and  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  range  of  the  variable 
one,  conformity  to  this  standard  will  be  found 
matter  of  general  convenience  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fixed  import  comes  tobe  adopted, 
the  varying  one,  in  all  its  variationa,wiU  drop 
out  of  use. 

What  if,  in  this  way,  and  by  these  means, 
the  import  of  all  words,  especisJly  of  all  words 
belonging  to  Uie  field  of  Ethics,  including  the 
field  of  Politics,  and  therein  the  field  of  Poli- 
tical Religion,  should  one  day  become  fixed  r 
What  a  source  of  perplexity,  of  error,  of  dL<:- 
cord,  and  even  of  bloodshed,  would  be  dried 
up !  Towards  a  consummation  thus  devontly 
to  be  wished,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  natnial 
tendency.  But,  ere  this  auspicious  teH^ocy 
shall  have  been  perfected  into  effect^  how  aaiyr 
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eentimes,  not  to  ny  tens  of  eentttries,  must 
hsTe  passed  away  I 

All  this  while,  on  the  neaness  of  the  ap- 
proach made  to  a  perfect  coincidence,  depend 
the  strength  and  utility  of  the  mental  light 
capable  of  being  reflected  upon  each  other's  l 
import,  by  the  two  denominations,  the  Eneydo- 1 
yiidieal  and  the  trvvicU.  Hence  comes  the  need ' 
of  a  m€mefUOj  to  which  expression  sftj  be 
given  by  the  following  rule. — For  determining 
the  contents  of  the  two  hrancheB^  into  which 
the  gntwfc  in  question  is  to  be  divided,  look  out 
for  iSSX dutinetite property ^"hj  the  application 
of  which  such  a  pair  of  branches  shall  be  pro- 
duced, the  imports  of  whichUnll  cogno  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  imports  of  the  two  appelh^ 
fcives  already  in  current  use. 

Of  the  above  rule,  in  no'  instance  will  any 
neglect  be  followed  by  impunity.  He- who/ 
taking  up  a  word,  gives  a  definition  of  it,  issues 
thereby  a  requisition,  calling  upon  as  many  as 
read  or  hear  of  it,  to  use  the  word  in  that 
sense.  Let  the  word  thus  defined  be  a  word 
of  a  man's  own  creation,  in  this  case,  if  so  it 
be,  that  for  this  new-invented  instrument  an 
adequate  use  can  be  found — provided  also  that 
the  newly-attributed  import  is  not  contradic- 
tory to  any  import  already  attached  to  it, — if 
bodi  these  conditions  arc  fulfilled,  then  so  it 
is  that  for  any  expectation  he  may  happen  to 
entertain  of  seeing  the  requisition  generally 
complied  with,  a  substantial  ground  has  been 
laid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  a  word  in 
common  use,  in  that  case,  if  the  import  thus 
newly  endeavoured  to  be  attached  to  it  be  to 
a  certain  degree  at  variance  with  common  use, 
the  consequence  is — ^what  % — ^that,  against  the 
sort  of  lawj  which  he  is  thus  taking  upon  him- 
self to  enact,  he  finds  (nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  find)  as  many  rihdt,  as  there 
are  persons,  by  whom,  in  its  old  established 
sense,  the  word  has  been  in  use  to  be  employed. 

Fixatum,  yes :  this  may  be  endured :  com- 
paratively at  least,  the  thing  is  not  difficult : 
the  use  is  manifest.  SmbtiUutionf  no :  the  dif- 
ficulty is  extreme;  and  that  difficulty  not 
atoned  for  by  any  the  smallest  use. 

1.  Define  your  words,  says  the  capital  rule, 
kid  down,  and  so  much  insisted  upon,  by 
Loeke. — Yes:  define  your  words.— But,  in 
addition  to  this  rule,  a  subsidiary  one  theps  is, 
the  demand  for  which  will,  it  is  believed^  be 
scarcely  found  less  imperative. 

2.  In  defining  a  word,  if  it  be  a  word  in 
current  use,  be  it  your  care,  that  the  import 
yon  are  thus  endeavouring  to  attach  to  it,  be 
not  only  deUrminate,  but  as  near  to  fhe  cur- 
rent import,  as  a  determinate  import  can  be 
to  an  indeterminate  one. 

In  the  charact<^ri>f  a  distinguishable  addi- 
tion to  the  mass  of  instruction  afforded  by 
means  of  ih&'eontradietory  formula,  may  per- 
haps be  mentioned  the  series  of  those  dejUm- 
tioMf  which  thus  in  substance,  and  almost  in 
form,  presenting  themselves  at  every  joint, 
give  to  the  whole  system  a  degree  of  precision 


and  compactness,  altogether  incapable  of  being 
inAised  into  it  by  any  other  means.  So  many 
pairs  of  branehei  or  minor  ag^regaUty  so  many 
pairs  otdefinitu>m:  major  aggregate,  at  each 
joint,  a  genuM:  its  two  immediate  branches 
the  two  minor  aggregates,  its  $p«eie$:  the  di*- 
Unetite  property,  with  its  negative,  the  two 
specific  or  d^ereniial  ekctraeters.  To  this  ad- 
vantage a  brief  reference  has  been  aJready 
made,  viz.  in  the  section  (§  9.)  in  which  the 
particular  characters  of  the  Encydopsedical 
tree  are  brought  to  view.* 

Such  being  the  advantages,  indicated  by 
the  terms  aU-comprehennveneet,  dittinetneat^ 
and  inttruetiwneUf  as  applied  to  a  scheme  of 
logical  division, — in  the  next  place  comes  the 
question — ^in  what  way,  if  in  any,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  these  advantages  attached  to  the  use 
of  the  h^wreate,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  multt/ureate  mode ! 

To  this  question  the  answer  has  probably,  jn 
the  mind  of  many  a  reader,  already  presented  \ 
itself.  To  the  bifurcate  mode  alone,  to  the  6i-  • 
Jurcate  mode,  and  not  to  the  multiftircate,  is  .' 
the  test  of  all-comprehensiveness  and  distinct-  \, 
ness,  viz.the  eontradidory  formula,  applicable. 

After  the  explanation  above  given,  exts^^ 
there  any  person,  in  whose  eyes,  when  com- 
pared with  the  bifurcate,  the  multihircate  mode 
would  be  preferable !  To  a  tree,  or  any  part 
of  a  tree,  once  constructed  in  the  bifurcate 
mode,  might  be  substituted  a  tree  constructed 
in  the  multiftircate  mode,  without  trouble  and 
almost  without  a  thought.  Throw  out  the 
Encyclopaedical  names,  put  together  the  current 
names — the  thing  is  done.  The  plan  of  divi- 
sion pursued,  suppose  it  all  along  all-compre- 
hensive and  distinct,  the  all-comprehensiveness 
and  the  distinctness  would,  aft^  this  change. 


*  [Defirutione.']  These  definitions  present  them- 
selves naturally  in  the  character  of  anawert  to  so 
many  ^[nestuma,  which,  in  a  course  of  inBtruction, 
administered  in  the  mode  now  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  interrogatiee  mode,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  matter  of  any  such  seientific  tree.  And 
thus,  pursuing  the  phraseology,  as  well  as  the 
method  apDliwl  in  the  National  Society  Schools  to 
the  Chun^-of-England  Catechiem,  We  have  the 
matter  of  the  tree  of  art  and  science  **  broken  into 
short  questions,*^  In  what  degree  soever,  on  the 
superior  ground  of  importance  the  matter  of  this 
Encyclopedical  tree  may  £all  below  ihe  matter  of 
that  consecrated  formularv,  on  the  nound  of  faci- 
lity of  intellection  it  will  scarcely  be  thought  to 
yield  to  it 

1.  What  is  Mathematics  ?  Ansu^er.  The  branch 
of  art  and  science  which  has  for  its  subject  qvumtUy. 

2.  What  is  the  Encycloptedical  name  for  Mathe- 
matics?   Answer.  Posology, 

S.  What  is  Geometry,  expressed  in  the  Encyclo- 
piedical  \Bn^aam?  Answer,  Aforphoseopie  Posology. 

4.  What  is  Arithmetic,  expressed  in  Encyclopae- 
dical language  ?    Ans^'er.  Alegomorphie Posology. 

To  the  above  will  be  added,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tions adapted  to  the  extraction  of  the  requisite 
ulterior  explanations.  But  of  these  the  above 
sample  will,  it  b  believed,  be  found  to  suffice. 
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renuun  to  the  matter  as  expressed  in  the  mul- 
tiftiroate  mode  ;  but  the  proof  of  Hb  being  oU- 
campreJunmw,  the  proof  of  its  being  distinct, 
and  the  iTutruction  afiforded  by  the  language 
by  which  this  proof  is  expressed,  all  this  would 
be  gone.  After  these  deductions  made,  by  this 
means,  out  of  a  system  constructed  and  exhi- 
bited in  the  bifureate  mode,  you  might  have 
remaining  a  system  equally  good,  constructed, 
or  at  least  exhibited  in  the  multifureate  mode. 
Constructed  t  Yes  ;  but  in  what  manner ! 
Exactly  in  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  oration 
sdyen  to  an  audience  of  ShoemcJeen,  Orator 
Henley  showed  them  how,  by  one  man,  a  gross 
of  s&oes  might  be  made  in  a  day  :  viz.  by  cut- 
ting them  out  of  a  gross  of  boots. 

Of  this  conversion  the  converse  would  not 
be  altogether  so  easy.  Nor  indeed,  without 
addition,  supposing  the  multifhrcate  tree  to  be, 
in  any  one  of  its  ramifications,  less  than  all- 
comprehensive,  would  it  be  possible.  On  the 
opposite  supposition,  however,  i.  e.  if  in  every 
one  of  its  ramifications  it  be  supposed  to  be 
all-comprehensive,  the  converse  would  be  pos- 
sible. Of  the  required  bifwreate  tree,  the  mat- 
ter would,  on  this  supposition,  in  part,  though 
only  in  paji,  be  given  ;  and,  as  to  the  mode  of 
filling  up  the  deficiencies  it  has  already  been 
explaineid,  and  may  be  seen  exemplified  in  the 
Table. 

Of  a  division,  which  in  the  article  of  aU-wm- 
prekentivenea,  is  dsfieient,  an  example,  should 
any  person  be  desirous  of  it,  may  with  equal 
fkcility  be  extracted  from  the  same  Table. 
Take,  for  instance.  Natural  Hittary :  branches, 
npon  the  multifureate  plan,  supposing  it  in  the 
execution  all-comprehensive,  three,  viz.  Miner- 
alogy, Botany,  and  Zoology.  Suppose  any  one 
of  them  left  out,  thus,  instead  of  the  aU'Com- 
prehentive  division,  you  have  an  imperfect,*  or, 
as  Euclid  might  have  said,  a  deficient  one.f 


*  Of  an  imperfect  division,  Watts,  in  his  Logic, 
undertakes  to  give  an  example.  Bnt  on  this  occa- 
sion he  seems  not  to  know  very  exactly  what  he  is 
about  The  sort  of  agaregaie,  which  belonged  to 
his  subject,  vras  a  lo^iMU  aggregate — a  genus:  such 
as  this  Table  exhibits  in  every  part  of  it.  The 
sort  of  aggregate  which  he  emplo^  for  his  example 
is  ap&yni0araggregate:~-an  tndividualr—sxij  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  tree.  The  division  which  he 
gives,  as  an  example  of  an  imperfect  one,  is  that  of 
a  tree  into  trunk  and  leaves.  What  in  his  view 
renden  it  an  imperfect  one,  is  but  the  want  of 
mention  made  of  root  and  branches.  Not  to  speak 
of  other  parts,  two  much  more  important  defi- 
ciencies are,  the  want  tAflwoere  ssA  fruit.  Bnt  the 
lights  struck  out  by  Linmtus,  had  not  as  yet  shone 
upon  the  field  of  Pkydurgics, 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  takes  up,  indeed,  a 
logical  aggregate :  viz.  Logic  itself.  But,  for  want 
of  some  words,  perhaps,  that  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  expression,  instead  of  light,  the  re- 
salt  is  thicker  darkness.  Logic,  he  supposes, 
divided  into  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 
T^as  division  gives  us  another  example  of  an  in- 
complete one :  for,  to  render  it  complete,  method, 
ho  says,  should  have  been  added :  of  the  art  in 


That,  for  obtaining  a  dear,  eorreet»  all-eoaa- 
prehensive  and  commanding  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  logical  aggregate  or  whole,  bifw- 
eate,  in  contradistinction  to  vMiUifuroaU,  is  the 
only  adequate  mode,  another  oonsideratjon 
may  perhaps  help  to  satisfy  ns.  Of  two  objects, 
and  no  more,  can  the  eye  of  man,  (whether  it 
be  of  the  bodily  and  real,  or  the  mental  and 
fictitious  organ,  that  the  word  be  understood 
as  designative,)  obtain  any  nsefUly  distinct 
view  at  the  same  time.  Vibrating,  as  it  were, 
between  the  two  ;  and  at  each  vibxation,  ap- 
plying (as  Euclid  might  have  said)  to  the  im- 
presHon  made  by  the  one, the  still  yift^tdea^ 

question  (meaning  logic,)  method  (be  says)  ia  % 
considerable  part  Be  it  so :  but  tmrAensiom^  ia 
it  also  an  art?  No,  surely.  (5f  the  art  and 
science  of  logic  it  maj  be  taken  for  one  of  the 
subjects: — ^tme:— but  itself  it  is  neither  orf'nor 
science.  Thus,  confounding  the  subjects  of  an  art 
with  the  art  itself,  what  he  gives  as  an  example  of 
the  division  of  a  logical  aggregate,  is — a  division  of 
it  into  four  parts,  of  whi^  no  more  than  one  can, 
with  any  sort  of  nropriety,  be  spckesi  of  as  a  part 
of  that  same  whole.  No ;  nor  even  that,  without 
a  force  put  upon  the  import  of  the  word.  To  ex- 
press a  species  of  art— io  express  an  operatiou — 
methodization,  not  method,  was  the  proper  word: 
method  is — ^not  the  opcnUum  itself,  rat  the  resmli 
of  it 

t  Elements,  book  vL  p.  28. 

t  Impression — viz.  the  effect  produced  in  the 
mind,  at  the  Yeiy  time  when  the  object,  vrhidi  is 
the  source  of  it,  being  present  to  bodily  senae,  is 
actually  the  object  of  the  facoltv  of  nerespHom : — 
idea — ^viz.  the  effect  produced  when  the  object,  not 
bein^  so  present,  is — or  rather  the  impression  made 
by  it  as  above,  is — the  object  of  the  faculty  of 
memory.  The  first  writer,  it  is  believed,  by  whom 
this  distinction,  so  necessary  to  cveiv  clear  and 
correct  perception  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hnmaa 
mind,  was  held  up  to  notice,  was  David  Hume;  A 
consequence  is — ^that,  where  observation  is  made, 
of  the  existence  of  this  or  that  relation,'~^ssid,  on 
that  occasion,  comparison,  as  above,  is  spoken  of 
as  being  made,  or  distinetion  as  having  place, — if 
the  number  of  the  objects  in  question  is  greater 
than  two,  he,  who  has  to  speak  of  the  reiaiion,  the 
comparison,  or  the  distinction,  finds  himself  in  a 
very  awkward  dilemma.  By  the  prepositioB 
among — it  being  scarcel^r  in  use  for  this  purpose- 
scarcely  is  the  import  in  question  presented  to 
view.  Oomparison  of  object  with  object,  yes :  eom- 
parison  between  object  and  object,  yes :  comparisoa 
fteftreeii objects,  yes:  comparison aeBoej^ objects — 
comparison,  for  example,  among  those  three  ejects 
— scarcely :  So  as  to  relation.  Relation  of  ob^ 
to  object,  yes :  relation  betufeen  object  and  object, 
yes :  relation  between  objects,  yes :  relation  among 
objects — ^relation  among  these  three  objects— sesmlj. 
And  so,  in  the  instance  of  the  word  disiinetiom. 
In  these  cases  what  shall  be  the  word  employed  ? 
—Shall  it  be  the  word  amonpl  Scarce) v  is  the 
import  conveyed :  or,  if  it  be,  it  is  not  witaonk  the 
idea  of  impropriety  for  its  accompaniment,  that 
the  conveyance  of  it  is  made.  CWRparMoe,  f«^ 
turn,  distinction,  among  these  three  ?  scaresily  will 
any  such  phrase  be  endond>le.  Shall  it  be  the 
word  betweeni  oomparison  between  threel  relation 
between  <&iV0?— the  hue  of  self-contradictorineas 
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of  the  oilier,  one  by  one  it  oan  compare  them ; 
bat  if  any  greater  number,  say  thru,  be  pre- 
sented to  it  at  the  same  time,  then  so  it  is,  tbftt, 
for  any  such  purpose  as  that  of  obtaining  a 
perception  of  those  reciprocal  points  of  coinci- 
dence and  diversity,  ere  it  can  bestow  upon 
them  a  steady  and  perseTcring  consideration, 
it  will  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  divid- 
ing them,  in  the  first  place,  into  two  lots  ;  in  one 
of  which  it  will  place  one  of  them,  and  in  the 
other  lot  either  it  will  place  one  alone  of  the 
two  remaining  objects,  or  if  both,  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  other  object  of  the 
comparison,  the  two  will  be  put  together,  and, 
by  coigunction  in  the  same  lot,  be  in  imagina- 
tion reduced  to  one. 

Endeavours  are  used  (suppose)  to  consider 
and  compare  all  three  at  the  same  time.  What 
will  be  the  consequence  t — ^that,  while  any  two 
of  them  are  thus  kept  in  comparison,  the  third, 
before  any  clear  and  decided  judgment  can  be 
formed  in  relation  to  these  two,  will  be  obtrud- 
ing itself.  Conf^ion  will  thus  ensue  :  and  a 
necessity  will  be  found  of  recommencing  the 
comparison  :  and  so  totia  quotieB* 


nesents  itself  upon  the  veir  face  of  the  phrase. 
By  one  of  the  words  in  it,  the  number  of  tne  ob- 
jects is  asserted  to  be  ^ree:  by  another  it  is 
asserted  to  be  no  more  than  two. 

Be  this  as  it  mi^,  the  confirmation  which,  from 
this  particularity  in  the  language,  though  it  should 
be  found  to  be  in  no  more  than  one  language,  the 
notion  in  Question  receives,  seems  equally  mani- 
fest To  tne  use  thus  exclusively  made  of  the 
word  betweeUy  what  could  have  given  rise,  but  a 
sort  of  general,  howsoever  indistinct,  perception, 
that  it  is  only  otu  to  ont  that  objects  can,  in  any 
continued  manner,  be  commodioosly  and  effectually 
compared. 

*  On  the  very  face  of  the  portion, of  language, 
with  which  the  hand  of  custom  has  coverwi  this 
part  of  ihe  field,  ma^  be  seen  a  testimony — ^nor 
that  a  weak  one — in  ntvour  of  the  conception  tiius 
hazarded.  Distinction  betioeen  is  the  pnrase,  not 
distinction  among:  comparison  between,  not  cofn- 
parison  among. — Why? — AnsiweT,  Because  it  is 
only  between  ^eo  objects  that  any  clear  percqf>tion 
of  distinction  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  time : — 
because  to  no  greater,  number  of  objects  than  two 
can  the  /acmUy  and  correspondent  operation  of 
eomparison  be  applied  at  exactly  the  same  point  of 
time. 

Many,  in  a  word,  are  the  occasions  on  which, — 
it  being  supposed  that  of  certain  objects  a  survey 
is  to  be  taken,  and  that  survey  a  conjunct  one, — ^it 
will  be  found,  that,  of  the  two  words  here  in  ques- 
tion, Yiz.  between  and  among,  it  is  the  former  only 
that  can  with  propriety  bo  employed :  and,  besides 
these  just  mentioned,  on  many  othen,  if  not  on 
all  occasions,  will  the  like  testimony,  it  is  believed, 
be  seen  to  be  afforded. 

The  truth  is — that,  on  this  ground,  the  Eng^lish 
langoage  labours  under  a  defect,  which,  when  it  is 
compared  in  this  particular  with  other  European 
langoages,  msgj  pmhaps  be  found  neouliar  to  it. 
By  the  derivation,  and  thence  by  tne  tnexclitdible 
import,  of  the  word  between,  (L  e.  bg  tw(Un^)  the 
number  of  the  objects,  to  which  this  operation  is 
represented  as  capable  of  being  applied,  is  confined 


One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  imCnicfive- 
nets.  In  the  exhaustively  biftircate  mode, — 
in  and  by  means  of  the  ramified  chain  of  vir- 
tual definitions  which  have  been  brought  to 
view, — at  each  joint  a  pair  or  rather  a  triplet 
of  relations^  has  been  brought  to  view:  viz. 
the  relation  of  each  minor  aggregate  to  the  im- 
mediate major  aggregate,  and  the  relation  of 
each  minor  aggregate  to  the  other:  the  two 
first,  relations  of  identity  and  eoineidenee;  the 
tliird,  a  relation  of  diversity  and  separation. 
But,  of  every  object  of  the  understanding,  be 
it  what  it  may,  the  nature  is  the  more  thorough- 
ly known,  the  greater  the  number  is  of  those 
relations^  which  it  is  seen  to  bear  to  other  ob- 
jects :  and,  were  it  only  in  virtue  of  its  being 
an  object  of  the  undentanding,  every  such  ob- 
ject bears  some  relation — in  truth  a  multitude 
of  relations  to  every  other.  By  A  l^ebra,  what- 
soever riddles  are  solved,  are  solved — ^what- 
soever is  done,  is  done — ^by  the  converting 
of  this  or  that  unknown  quantity  into  a  known 
one  :  a  conversion,  which  neither  is,  nor  ever 
can  be,  efi'ected  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
means  of  a  relcUion  which  it  bears,  viz.  the  re- 
lation termed  the  relation  of  equality^  (which, 
in  a  case  that  affbrds  nothing  but  quantity,  is 
the  same  as  the  relation  of  identity,)  to  such 
or  such  other  quantity  or  quantities,  which 
were  known  already. 

No  object  is  known,  but  in  so  far  as  its  pro- 
perties are  known :  and,  for  every  property, 
the  manifestation  of  which  depends  upon  any 
other  object,  a  correspondent  rekUion  between 


to  two.  By  the  Latin  infer— by  its  French  deri- 
vation entre — ^no  such  limitation  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed.^ 

i  [Relations to otker objects.^    Whenfirst 

penned,  the  passage  stood  as  follows : — "  //  is  onlv 
hy  means  of  such  reUUions  as  it  bears  to  other  oo- 

jects,that  any  object  can  be  known."" Without 

explanation,  this  (it  might  have  appeared)  would 
have  been  going  too  &r :  for,  supposing  the  object 
in  question  to  contain  parts,  on  this  supposition 
the  relations  which  it  bore  to  other  objects  would 
not  compr^end  more  than  a  portion  ot  the  whole 
number  of  relations  of  which  it  was  susceptible :  in 
addition  to  them,  there  would  remain  the  relations 
borne  to  each  other  by  its  several  parts.  The  only 
supposition,  therefore,  on  which  the  position  thus 
discarded  would  be  strictly  true,  is  tnis,  viz.  that 
the  subject  of  it  is  an  atom:—Bn  object  too  minute 
to  bo  divisible  into  parts.  On  this  supposition,  if 
deduction  were  made  of  all  relation,  borne  by  this 
atom  to  objects  exterior  to  itself,  after  such  deduc- 
tion there  would  not  remain  any  relations  at  alL 
For  in  the  very  import  of  the  word  relation,  two 
objects  at  least,  between  which  it  is  considered  as 
having  place,  are  comprehended.  No  powers,  for 
example,  could  the  atom  have :  Why  ?  Because 
no  subject  would  it  have  to  operate  upon. 

t  aenoe  the  term  equation  applied  to  algebraical 
propositions. 

»  To  the  Greekf-4he  set  of  prepositions  which 
that  Umguage  furnishes  bein^  wretchedly  ambigu- 
ous, unappropriate,  unexpressive, — in  vain,  on  such 
an  occasion,  could  any  reference  be  made. 
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the  two  objects  must  be  acknowledged  to  hAve 
place.* 

SscnoN  XIILf 

ExhaustivenetSf  cu  applied  by  Logical  Diviiion 
— the  idea  whence  taken — ^undenon^t  hogic 
— Porphyrian  or  Bamean  Tree — Hermet, 

To  the  author  of  these  pages^  the  first  object 
by  which  the  idea  of  ethantUvenas,  as  implied 


*  Cattiion,  to  prevent  that  muconception,  hy  which 
AriBtotle,  (ther  bewildering  kmsel/,  kept  Ae  think- 
ing part  of  the  world  bewildered  jhr  IttUe  len  than 
tivo  thousand  years-^  which  hepniotathe  eyes  of 
the  othertcise  powerful  mindofJamea  Harris— atui 
whkk,  by  Bacon  and  Locke,  has  tearcely  ever  yet 
been  completely  done  away. 

Left,  to  the  instrument  here  employed,  viz.  the 
eofi/rac{u;tory/&rmtfto,—- employed  as  here  in  the 
charBcter  of  Sktett  of,  and  eecurity  for  aU-compre- 
hensiveneas  and  diitincinestf  in  a  logical  division,— 
any  extraordinary  powers,  beyond  those  which 
really  belong  to  it,  should  be  ascribed— lest,  by 
being  employed  in  the  composition  of  propositions 
weunng  on  the  £ftoe  of  them  the  fonn  ol  demonstra- 
tion,  a  degrae  of  condusiveness,  independent  of 
obtervation  and  experimeni,  and  superior  to  any- 
thing  which  by  means  of  those  instruments  of 
knowledge  can  oe  produced,  should  be  supposed  to 
be  attainable, — ^this  caution  is  subjoined : — a  cau- 
tion, which,  however,  to  those  who  by  an  adequate 
conception  of,  and  a  sufficient  attention  to,  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  region  of  nund  by  Bacon 
and  Locke,  have  learnt  to  recognise  the  emptiness 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  will  at  the  utmost 
be  no  more  than  a  memento. 

Yes,  upon  observation  made  of.  individual  f>tfr- 
ctptionSf  and  upon  the  correctness  with  whicn  it 
has  been  made,  and  the  judgments  grounded  on  it 
deduced,  will  depend^  in  every  instance,  the  truth 
of  whatsoever  propositions  of  a  general  nature  can, 
upon  that  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action, 
to  which  tnese  same  individual  perceptions  and 
judgments  appertain,  be  framed  and  delivered. 

By  ffeneral  words,  a  truth,  in  so  far  as  ascertained 
by  individual  observation,  may  indeed  be  eaprested : 
but,  it  is  not  by  stringing  tocher  general  words, 
be  they  what  they  may,  or  m  what  number  they 
may,  uiat  truth  aokhe proved:  i.  e.  that  sufficient 
ground  for  regarding  any  one  of  these  propositions 
as  true— any  of  the  pronerties  in  question  as  really 
appertaining  to  tiie  suoject  in  questionr— can  be 
afforded. 

Of  the  fonnulary,  here  proposed  in  the  character 
of  a  fesf  of  allrcomnrehenstveness  in  the  divisfCn  to 
which  it  is  appliea,  what  then  is  the  real  function 
and  use  ? — Answer.  To  point  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  individual  matters  of  &ct,  on  which 
the  possession  of  this  property  depends :  to  point 
the  attention  to  than,  viz.  by  the  means  of  a  pointed 
form  of  words,  by  which  the  existence  of  them  in  all 
the  individual  subjects  in  question  is  asserted  in 
explicit  terms. 

That  all  living  bodies,  (turn  here  to  the  Ramean 
tree,  Table  IV.)  that  all  living  bodies,  other  than 


■f  For  further  elucidation  on  the  subject  of  this 
and  the  suoceedinff  sections,  see  the  subject  of  di- 
vision, as  treatea  in  the  work  on  Logic  in  this 
volume. — Ed, 


to  logical  imsto»,wa8  enggested,  was  a  chap- 
ter of  Sanndersoii's  Logic,  which  has  this  ope- 
ration for  its  subject.  Much  about  that  same 
time,  viz.  some  four  and  fifty  years  ago,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  set  of  G>llege-LectuTe8,  in  which 
that  book  of  Saunderson's  was  employed  aa  » 
text-book,  the  copy  of  it,  now  lying  on  the 
table,  received  in  manuscript  a  copy  of  a  dia- 
gram of  a  logical  tree,  therein  called  Arbor 
Porphyriamt^-^OM  Pozphyiian  T^ree — exactly 

those  that  are  sensitive^  are  inunsUive, — this,  for 
example,  is  what  can  be  neither  denied  nor  doubted 
of. — ^Why?  Because  the  assertion  thus  brought 
to  view  has,  in  truth,  for  its  subject,  nothing  more 
than  the  import  of  certain  words,  compared  with 
certain  others :— words,  the  import  of  which  is  oa 
both  sides  fixed  by  universal  usage. 

But  that  all  the  living  bodies,  which  are  called 
animals,  are  sensitive^  i.  e.  possess  the  property  of 
sensation, — of  this  proposition  the  tnwi  d«p«ids 
upon  individual  observation :  viz.  partly  upon  the 
oDservation,  that  bodies,  which  at  first  view  have 
been  supposed  to  possess  sensation,  have  upon  far- 
ther observation  and  experiment  been  foond  to 
give  further  indications  of  that  nroperty;  partly 
upon  the  observation,  that, — in  iniatmr  insUnee 
body  has  been  found  or  supposed  to  be  poaaeascd 
of  that  same  property,— aatma/,  and  not  plant, 
has,  of  these  two  correspondently  extensive  names 
of  classes,  been  the  name  to  which  it  has  been 
wont  to  be  referred,  as  well  as  the  name  by  which, 
in  common  language,  it  has  been  wont  to  be  desig- 
nated. 

Of  these  two  observations,  the  first  is  an  obser- 
vation relative  to  the  naiurs  of  U^mm ;  and  the 
field  it  belongs  to  is  that  of  Natural  Hiaiory  :  the 
other  is  an  observation  relative  to  the  import  of 
words :  i.  e.  relative  to  the  uaa^  which,  among 
that  portion  of  the  human  species,  by  which  the 
langua^  in  question  has  been  emploTed,  has  ob- 
tained m  respect  of  the  things,  or  real  objects,  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  words  in  qaestion 
have  been  wont  to  be  employed  ;  sad  the^eU  it 
belongs  to  is  that  of  Language, 

It  was  by  fancyinff  that  everylhinff  eoold  be 
done,  by  putting  together  a  parcel  of  phnses,  ex- 
pressive of  the  respective  imports  of  certain  troris, 
mostly  of  certain  general  words,  without  any  sncb 
trouble  as  that  of  applying  experiment  or  obwi-ro- 
tion  to  individual  thmgs,---^tuA,  (at  litUe  leas  than 
two  thousand  years,  the  followers  of  Aristotle  kept 
art  and  science  nearly  at  a  stvid. 

In  the  present  instance,  what  may  be  seen  is — 
that,  alrttdy,  in  whatsoever  may  have  piesented 
itself  in  the  character  of  a  demonstration,  among 
the  data  of  it,  the  existence  of  the  property,  the 
existence  of  which  is  the  object  of  sooi  demon- 
stration— the  existence  of  that  property  in  the 
sulneet  in  Question,  viz.  in  the  divuiom  in  question 
— ^is  virtuuly  aswimed.  In  and  by  the  Femainder 
of  the  process — ^in  and  by  the  demonstrative  part 
itself— what  then  is  it  that  is  or  eomld  he  done  ? 
Nothing  more  than  to  show,  that  to  the  two 
branches  or  miitor  aqgregates  in  question  Ifaat^/^ 
mula  is  truly  wplicable,  v^ch,  whweter  it  is 
found  to  be  truly  applicable,  is  received, — or  at 
any  rate  is  fit  to  be  received, — as  a  eompendiocs 
indioaOoni — and,  in  so  far  as  the  individual  asRT- 
tions  included  in  it  are  true,  i.  e.  agree  with  the 
nature  of  things  on  the  one  hand,  aad  the  usage  of 
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seated  by  the  word  SubskmHa^  employed  by  the  Latin 
such  Diyision^  being  designated  by  their  seyeral  nngie- 
hich  are  expressed  the  mutnal  relations  borne  by  one 
ading  divisional  operations,  to  which  the  matter  of  the 
jogical  Divisions,  executed  in  the  exhatuUvdy-bifurcate 
L  and  by  the  denomination  given  to  the  neffoHve  one  of 
Aristotle^s  Commentators,  in  his  Isoffope,  i.  e.  Intro- 
\  To  the  Letter-press  is  there  attached  a  sort  of 
Wj  considered  as  one  single  object,  the  object  designated 
ntities.     Concerning  this  Diagram,  see  Chrestomathia, 


No.  II. 

OB  PoBPHTRiAMA  tfi  a  w^pfoted  amended  form :  more  explicit,  and  sap- 
,  in  other  respecte,  now  Bomewfaat  improTed. 


L  SUBSTANTIA  eH 

r  ' 

vd  corporeoy  vd  inccrporea^ 

vie.  CORPUS;  viz.  SPIBITUS. 

n.  CORPUS  «< 


vel  vitaUy        vd  non  vitaUy 
«M.  VJVUM; 


III.  VIVUMert 


.  vel  sensitivumy  vd  ifuensitivumy 

1  yiz.  ANIMAL;  viz,  PLANTA. 

• 

^  r.  ANIMAL  €d 


t\ 


vd  irrctUonale, 

viz.  BBVTUM. 
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Ill 


in  the  state  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Table 
IV^  No.  I.  In  Table  IV^  No.  II.,  it  ia  ex- 
hibited with  some  little  alterations,  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  might  serre,  it  was 
thought,  to  render  it  somewhat  more  readily 
intelligible. 

In  this  same  work  of  8aunderi(m*$,  in  a  list 
.  iyen  of  the  commentators  of  Aristotle,  the 
▼ery  first  place  is  oocopied  by  this  same  For- 
pkyrimt.  Yet,  useful  as  it  not  only  is  in  itself, 
but  more  particularly  useful  as  it  might  have 
been  made,  to  the  purpose  of  affording  exem- 
plification and  illustration  to  some  of  the  in- 
stniotions  contained  in  that  same  work  of 
Saimderson*8,  in  no  part  of  that  work  is  any 
reference  to  it  to  be  found.* 


iampui^  on  the  other, — m  a  commodious  iett,  and 
promswmtd  proofs  though  no  more  than  a  prov^ 
siomU  TpToof^  of  the  existence  of  the  property  in 
question  in  the  subject  ii^  question :  viz.  in  the 
present  instance,  of  the  property  termed  oJH-comr 
preiennveness  or  ArAotu^teeiieM,  in  the  system  of 
diTisions  supposed  and  asserted  to  be  possessed  of  it. 

It  is  from  such  truth  as  there  is  in  the  included 
partietdair-^ytn  and  even  tnJrmitto/^propositions, 
that  whatever  truth  there  is  in  any  more  general 
one  is  originally  perceived, — ^not  vice  versA,  A 
general  proposition  is  but  an  aggn^gate  of  indivi- 
dual ones :  it  can  only  be  in  so  fiur  as  the  individual 
propositions  contained  in  it  are  true,  that  in  the 
general  proposition  by  which  those  individuals  are 
contained  any  truth  can  be  to  be  found. 

The  case  is — that  wXl  perceptions  are  not  only 
particular  but  indwidual.  In  so  far  as  it  goes  be- 
yond aetoally  existing  individuals  on  which  the 
actual  observation  has  been  made,  every  general 
propoaition, — ^how  well  warranted  soever  the  w- 
duetion  is  b]r  which  it  has  been  formed, — ^how  use- 
ful soever  it  is  when  applied  to  practice,— and 
how  truly  soever  the  sensation  it  produces  in  the 
mind  is  different  from  that  produced  in  the  same 
receptacle  by  any  one  of  the  individual  observa- 
tions of  which  it  contains  the  assertion, — ^is  still 
but  %  figment — ^the  mere  figment  of  the  imagination. 

Hence— once  more,  and  for  the  last  time— it  is 
only  in  the  character  of  a  provisional  test  that  this 
general  formulary  is  presented.  In  observeUion 
and  eapsrimefi^— observation  and  experiment  hav- 
ing for  their  sftbpects  individual  objects — ^in  these 
are  the  only  cmainalj  and  in  case  of  dispute  or 
doubt,  the  only  definitive  testate  be  found. 

To  give  to  mere  assertion  the  appearance,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  najne  of  demonstration,  is  a 
contrivance,  invented  and  brought  forward,  pro- 
bably without  seeing  the  hoUowness  of  it,  hy  Aris- 
totle, and  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  either 
from  inability  or  from  unwillingness,  to  recognise 
the  hollowness  of  it,  polemical  writers  have  not 
yet  prevailed  upon  themselves  to  abstain  from  the 
UM  ol  The  proposition  which  a  man  stands  en- 
gaged to  supDort,  IS  in  its  nature  a  self-contradic- 
torj  one,  and  thereby  a  mere  heap  of  nonsense, — 
expressive  neither  of  truth  nor  even  so  much  as  of 
falsehood  ? — ^Nothing  will  serve  him  but  he  must 
give  a  demonstration  of  it.  The  more  palpable 
the  absence  of  all  genuine  instruments  of  persua- 
sion, the  more  unent  the  demand  for  fallacious  ones. 

*  Prom  ihe^heek  of  the /mmc^  of  PonR&yritfS 
— ^i.e.  his  Introduction  to  the  Aristotelian  System 
of  Logic — this  diagram  is  supposed  to  have  been 


By  every  eye,  by  which  this  prime  and  most 
ingenious  example  of  logical  analysis  is  glanced 
at,  the  divisions  made  by  it  may  at  one  glance 
be  seen  to  be,  at  each  step,  bifurcate.  By 
every  one  who,  in  this  point  of  view  shall  have 
had  the  patience  to  examine  into  it,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  at  every  such  step  es^Kjiustvce. 

On  the  subject  of  Division,  Saunderson  has 
— for,  in  following  out  and  paraphrasing  the 
system  of  Aristotle,  he  could  not  fail  to  have — 
a  chapter.  Amongst  other  rules  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation,  he  requires  that  it 
be  eakauttiw — ^that  it  possess  this  property. 
In  that  chapter,  had  it  occurred  to  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  exemplification  thus  al- 
ready given  of  this  his  own  rule,  he  might 
have  exhibited  to  his  readers  a  specimen  of 
division,  which,  being  throughout  bifurcate,  is 
throughout  eaJiaustive,  In  so  doing,  after  caus- 
ing his  readers  to  observe,  that  it  is  bifurcate, 
he  might  have  shown  to  them,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  exhaustive;  in  the  next  place, 
that  it  is  by  its  being  bifurcate  that  it  is  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  proved  to  be  so  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  by  the  mutual  oontradictoriness 
of  the  two  propositions,  the  import  of  which 
is  suggested  by  the  pair  of  denominations  pre- 
sent^ by  each  pair  of  branches,  the  proof  of 
its  being  so  is  actually  afforded.t 

translated.  But  it  was  the  Latin  translation,  as  it 
stands  in  No.  I. — a  Latin  translation  in  manuscript, 
and  not  the  Greek  original  in  print-^hat  was  put 
by  the  tutor  into  the  minds  of  ids  pupils :  nor  has 
it  ever  happened  to  this  one  of  them  to  have  had 
a  copy  of  it  under  his  eye. 

+  Since  what  is  in  the  text  was  written,  an 
opportunity  has  been  obtained  of  consulting  the 
work  of  Forphyrius:  and  the  result  is — ^that  most 
improperly  has  this  diagram  been  ascribed  to  that  . 
wordy  and  cloudy  pre-exponnder  of  a  nebulous  J 
original. 

An  edition  of  Aristotle*s  Orffonon,  (i.  e.  System 
of  Logic,)  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Introduction, 
ascribed  to  Forphvrius,  is  now  on  the  table :  it  is 
that  published  by  Foetus,  with  a  L«tin  Translation, 
at  Frankfort,  Anno  1597.    In  the  Greek  there  is 
no  diagram.    In  'the  Uttin  alone  is  there  any  dia- 
gram.*   But,  in  the  Greek,  what  is  described  is— 
not  a  tree,  but  a  mere  nest  of  boxes,  one  within  an-  x 
other.    In  the  Latin  diagnun,  the  image  pn^ijted  / 
has  in  it  something  of jtladder,  but  nothing  at  all  | 
of  a  tree,  "^  / 

The  truth  is— what  is  brought  to  view  by  For-' 
phyrius  is  not  a  system  of  divisions;  it  is  nothing 
xuore  than  a  system  of  logical  jmbaHemaiion,  Of 
the  materials  of  the  diagram  here  exKiBiiecT,  H^has 
not  any  of  the  negative  branches :  it  has  none  but 
the  positive.  Genua  Generalissimum,  Ovrm :  next 
to  and  within  mtrtm,  rmf*m :  next  to  and  within 
rmf*m,  ijut^vx^  rttfA» '.  next  to  and  within  t/n^vxf 
rttptm,  C«*p :  next  to  and  within  C«m,  k»yi»f  C«*» : 
next  to  and  within  x«yi«M  C«*»i  «»^(«vk.  To 
Grecians  it  will,  without  explanation,  be  manifest 
enouffh,  how  clumsy  and  incorrect  the  workman- 
ship IS  of  this  nest  of  boxes;  how  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Latin  tree:  to  non-Greciaas,  it  seems 


•  Pp.  8,  9. 
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Planted  and  finnly  rooted,  by  the  logical 
work  of  Sanndenon,  the  conception  of  the  ne« 
oesBity  of  the  property  of  ea^uttitenem  to  an 
adequate  diTision,  receiTed,  at  a  later  period, 
farther  confirmation,  as  well  as  illustration, 
from  the  grammatical  work  of  Jame»  Harrit. 

Upon  reference  now  made  to  that  work,  no 
anch  word  as  erhauttwoeneu  or  all-eompreken- 
nvenen  has  been  found  in  it ;  but  by  the  word 
ALL,  repeatedly  decked  out  in  emphatic  capi- 
tals, and  reinforoed  by  the  woi^  vkatewr, 
together  with  the  diyision  made  of  the  con- 
tents of  it,  by  the  words  eiiUr  and  or,  the  idea 
was  plainly  meant  to  be  conveyed,  and  was  ao- 

aeareely  worth  expkining.  Thus  it  appean,  that, 
of  this  admirable  instrument,  scarce  a  trace  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  this  Forphyrnu,  by  whose 
name  it  has  been  found  designated.  No  ramificsr 
tion,  no  division,  is  to  be  found  in  it :  no  ramificsr 
tion,  consequently  no  place  for  that  eoniradidoty 
formula,  by  which  the  relation  of  the  contents  of 
the  branches,  to  one  another  and  to  the  trunk,  is 
10  satisiactorily  expressed. 
^  Wonderful,  therefore,  it  is,  how,  amonff  logi- 
cians,— or  from  the  pen  of  so  much  as  a  single  loj^- 
cian,  of  the  Aristotelian  School^ — ^the  diagrun  in 
question  should  have  been  ascribed  to  this  rorphy- 
nua.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  inven- 
tor of  it  was  no  other  than  Peter  Ratntu:  that 
Ramttif  whom  we  have  seen,  and  shall  see  acain,  so 
tliffhtingly  spoken  of  for  the  use  he  made  of  it^ 

In  the  text  of  this  section,^  when,  from  the 
name  under  which  it  was  handed  down,  the  dia- 
gram was  concluded  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Porp^^ruUf  it  was  mentioned  as  matter  of  surprise, 
thatSaandersonhadmadenouseof  it  Though  the 
ascription  of  it  to  Porphyrius  was,  as  above,  the  re- 
sult of  misconception,  tiie  ground  for  surprise  re- 
mains without  much  alteration.  To  Saumd&rtom 
the  works  of  Bamtu  were  known,  for  he  refers  to 
theuL  By  RamtUy  what  is  certain  is — ^that  for 
the  bifurcate  mode  of  division  a  strong  predilection 
was  entertained,  and  abundant  use  made  of  it: 
what  seems  highly  probable  therefore,  is — that  the 
divisions,  thus  made  by  him,  either,  were,  or  were 
intended  to  be,  exhaustive. 

Aecordiiuf  to  Moreri,  (verbo  Ramm)  on  the 
subject  of  LogiOj  (for  he  wrote  on  Matkemathal 
and  other  subjects)  the  works  he  wrote  were  in- 
titled  InttiaaumeaDialeeiiceB,  and  A  rutotelioB  Anp- 
madversUmetj  Anno  1543 : — his  books  were  con- 
demned, and  he  turned  out  of  his  Professorship,  he 
not  being  at  that  time  more  than  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  Being  the  declared  opponent  of 
Aristotle,  the  wonder  is  how,  for  that  tmie,  he  es- 
caped with  life. — Being  moreover  a  Protestant,  he 
suffered  for  both  sim  at  once,  being  comprehended 
in  the  Bartholomew-tide  Massacre,  Anno  1572. 

In  some  of  our  public  libraries,  not  to  >peak  of 
private  ones,  these  works  of  the  ingenious  French- 
man—gallic^, Pierre  Ram^,  latin^,  Petrus  Ra- 
mus— ^wonld  be  to  be  found  of  course.  What  he 
found  to  say  against  AriMtctle  would  at  least  be 
inatter  of  euriosi^,  though,  considering  at  what 
time  of  day  he  said  it,  probably  not  of  much  use.^ 

*  The  Porphyriaa  tree,  in  its  usual  lAtin  form,  is 
found  in  use  before  the  time  of  itamus:  si^  by 
Boethius  and  others. — Ed. 
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cordinglybronghttOTiew.  Whether  in  tin  in- 
stance of  every  one,  or  so  much  aa  any  one,  at 
the  divisions  there  exhibited,  thai  4inality  ii 
given  to  it,  has  not,  for  the  present  ooeaaon, 
been  thought  worth  inquiring  into.  Whai  ii 
certain  is,  that,  for  proof  of  the  eziatenoe  d 
that  quality,  neither  the  Ud  here  in  question, 
nor  any  other,  is  there  brought  to  view.  Whal 
is  also  certain  is,  that,  be  they  as  they  maT  in 
regard  to  eaiuuutweneti,  or  say  att-eomfirmem- 
noenea,  in  regard  to  didinetnem^  the  divinons 
exhibited  in  Herma  are  stark  naught. 

Under  the  name  of  aUrilmtive$o/tkeaecamd 
order y  adwrb§—tiU.  ad9erb§,—m  there  given 
as  being  in  their  import,  duHnet  from  the  three 
parts  of  speech  following  :  viz.  from  niistan- 
tivetj  for  example  place  and  time;  fkom  attri- 
butivee  of  the  first  order,  for  example  the  pvo- 
noun  adjective  this;  and  firom  e<mnecti9e$j  foi 
example  the  preposition  in.  Unfortunately, 
to  look  no  f\irther,  in  the  import  of  every  ad- 
verb designative  of  place,  and  in  that  of  every 
adverb  designative  of  time  may  be  found  the 
several  imports  of  the  three  several  parts  ci 
speech,  from  the  imports  of  which,  the  import 
of  an  attributive  of  the  second  order  had,  in 
that  division  of  Harris's,  been  repxeaented  as 
distinct.  Adverb  of  place,  here;  Le.  tis  thi$ 
place:  adverb  of  timey  now;  L  e.  in  or  e<  this 
time :  and  so  in  regard  to  qualitt,  makxsb, 
and  so  forth.* 

SEcnoif  XIV. 

Imferfeetion  of  the  current  ConeqjiMme  rei^ 
ttvely  to  EaioMtlitenen  and  Bt/iureeaiom  ; — 
ex.gr.  1.  in  8aunderton*i  Logic. 

Of  the  systems  of  logical  division,  vrhich,  Ibi 
one  purpose  or  other,  are  so  abundantly  frwned, 
and  so  continually  observable,  many  there  are, 
which,  in  some  of  their  ramifications,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  the  nearest  to  the  trunk, 
will  be  seen  to  be  bi/Mrcate;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that  of  these  again  a  Urge  pro- 
portion would,  upon  the  application  of  the 
above  test,  be  found  to  be  esAamCtce.-  and, 
lamentable,  indeed,  it  weuld  be,  if— in  those 
arrangements,  by  which,  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, men's  conceptions  are  settled  and  deter- 
mined— a  property  which  by  all  logicinna,  hai 
been  acknowledged  to  be  the  insepanble  ac- 


*  Some  five-and-forty  yean  ago  was  tlse  di» 
coverv  of  this  imperfection  made.  What  led  to  H 
vras  this.  Observing  that,  to  the  diviriiona  nadi 
in  that  work,  the  qiudity  of  all-eompreUmnviem a 
was  therein  ascribed, — and  ooncludiag  that  accord- 
ingly,  in  the  contents  of  it,  matter,  ht  for  the  be 
ing  represented  as  endowed  with  that  quality,  wouk 
throughout  be  to  be  found, — ^thereupon,  by  wmy  d 
exercise,  taking  the  text  of  it  in  hand,  the  totlior  ol 
these  pages  set  himself  the  taak  of  exhibltiBg  it  ix 
the  form  of  a  Ramean  tree :  but,  not  to  speak  oJ 
anterior  souites  of  perplexity,  no  soonar  did  Um  trs 
come  to  be  applied  to  iheatfrs&«<tMt  of  tim  eeeom 
ordeTf  than  tne  delusion  vanished,  ana  tha  opera 
tion  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
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companimettt  of  a  good  and  adequate  eystem 
of  diTiflion,  and  thence  indispntably  neoesBary 
to  a  complete  and  sufficient  comprehenrion  of 
the  subject,  were  not  frequently  to  be  found. 

Not  Tory  frequently,  howcTer,  in  giving 
denomination  to  the  component  parts  of  the 
diyisUmy  axe  those  names  employed,  those  cor* 
relatiTe  and  contrasted  names,  by  which,  as 
above,  the  test  of  plenitude  is  actually  applied. 

On  this  occasion  three  institutes  of  logic 
hare  been  referred  to :  yiz.  Bi$kop  Saunder- 
t«m%  in  Latin;  Dr  Watt^,  in  English ;  and 
the  view  giyen  of  the  Anstotelian  Logic,  by 
Dr  Heidy  in  Lard  Kaimet^$  History  of  Man, 

Of  all  the  TiewB  that  have  ever  been  given 
of  Aristotle's  System  of  Logic, — concise,  ner- 
vous, compact,  methodical,  well-divided, — 
SaundenoH^s  would,  it  is  believed,  be  found  by 
far  the  best ;  several  others,  which  for  this 
purpose  were  taken  in  hand,  seemed  tu  in- 
ferior to  it. 

In  England,  at  any  rate,  Watt^,  as  being 
in  English,  and  ftimished  with  familiar  illus- 
trations,— WatU^,  though  difihse,  and  teeming 
with  anilities,  appears,  by  thd  multitude  of  the 
editions,  to  have  been  the  most  in  use.* 

Posterior,  by  a  generation  or  more,  to  Watts', 
as  that  is  by  several  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincofai*s, 
the  view  given  in  the  work  of  Kaimes  presents 
in  conjunction  the  authority  ot  two  distin- 
guished Scottish  writers. 

To  no  one  oi  all  these  writers  does  the  utility 
and  excellence  of  the  exhaustively  biftiroate 
method,  or  so  much  as  the  use  actually  made 
of  it  in  the  Bamecvn  tree,  appear  to  have  made 
itself  sufficiently  sensible.  By  all  of  them  the 
bifurcate  method  is  indeed  mentioned. — Men- 
tioned !  But  for  what  puipose  I  Scarcely  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  being  sUj^ted. 
By  Meid  and  Kaime$  it  is  even  taken  for  a 
subject  of  pleasantry :  but  of  pleasantry  (it  will 
perhaps  be  seen)  not  very  happily  applied. 

1.  First,  as  to  Saunderaon—Lib,  i.  Cap.  18. 
De  Divmone. 

After  statmg,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  divi- 
MM,  the  vkole,  (say  rather  the  aggregate^)  which 
is  taken  for  the  subject  of  the  operation,  is 
called  the  diviium,  (say  rather  divideHdum,f) 


*  Of  all  the  colleges  in  the  uniTenitv  of  Oxford, 
Queen^fl  Cdl^ge  wm,  in  the  yew  1761,— *nd,  for 
aught  the  writer  of  this  has  heard,  contittnes  to  be, 
— the  one,  in  which  the  art  and  science  of  Loffic 
waa  and  is  cultivated  with  most  attention.  In 
those  ds^s,  Saanderson^s  and  Watts\  as  above, 
were« — and,  for  angfat  he  has  heard,  continue  to  be, 
on  this  subject,— employed  there  in  the  character 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  only  institutional  writers. 

t  IHoidemkm,  rather  than  dtvitum,  seems  to  be 
the  more  proper  term,  in  so  far  as  the  time,  at  which 
the  subject  is  taken  into  consideration,  is  anterior 
to  that  at  which  the  operation  has  been  performed 
upon  it :  and  the  first-mentioned  is  the  time  which 
seema  to  have  been  in  view  on  the  occasion  of  some 
of  the  ensuinr  mles.— The  dwidendum,  not  the 
dmdend,  for  fear  of  running  foul  of  the  Thread- 
needle-street  Dank, 
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and  that  the  part$  into  which  it  is  divided 
(vis.  the  patU  which  are  the  results  of  the 
operation)  are  called  the  membra  dvndeiUia, — 
(he  immediately  after  designates  them  by  the 
more  ezpressire  adjunct  eondividetUia,)  i,  e. 
the  divident,  or,  more  expressively,  the  ooiMf i- 
ndetU  members^ — ^he  proceeds  to  give  his  mUs 
ofdvDUum:  the  rules,  in  conformity  to  which*  ' 
the  operation  should,  according  to  Um,  be  car- 
ried on.    They  here  follow  in  so  many  words. 

1.  Membra  absobbxint  totum  dioitum.  Let 
the  memben  absorb  (i.  e.  include,  comprehend, 
comprise)  the  whole  of  the  dvndendum;  in 
other  words,  let  the  division  be  exha^mtvoe. 
Let  the  division  be  performed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  if  of  the  parts,  which  are  the  result 
of  it,  the  contents  are  summed  up,  in  the  sum 
of  them,  the  whole  sum  of  the  contents  of  the 
diridend  will  be  found. 

2.  Dtvwvm  etto  UUiue  iingulit  tuit  membrit ; 
adofquakim  unitertit.  Let  the  ditidendum 
be  more  extensive  than  each  of  its  members  ; 
equal,  or  say  eontmeneurate,  to  all  of  them  put 
together.  After  laying  down  the  first,  to  add, 
in  the  character  of  a  distinct  one,  this  second 
rule,  was  sad  trifling ;  it  shows,  as  it  should 
seem,  that,  on  this  subject,  the  ideas  of  the 
author  were  far  from  being  clear  ones. 

Two  separate  parts  does  this  rule  of  his  in- 
clude ;  each  of  them  in  its  form  a  distinct  rule. 
But  in  substance  and  import,  the  second  part 
of  this  second  rule  is  identical  with  the  first 
rule  ;  and  the  otlier  part  is  as  obriously  as  it 
is  necessarily  included  in  both :  in  the  first 
rule,  and  in  the  second  part  of  this  same  second 
rule. 

Tosay  ofaflMMtthatitisetfiKiZto^irib^,    ^ 
would  be  neitner  more  nor  less  than  a  self-     ' 
contradiction  in  terminis — a  self-contradictory* 
proposition. 


*  By  this  unfortunate  mass  of  surplusage,  an- 
other source  of  confusion  will  be  seen  to  be  opened. 
— On  the  supposition,  by  which  the  field  for  the 
application  of  these  rules  is  marked  out,  ti  problem 
is  proposed.  Of  this  problem  the  wbjeet  is  supposed 
to  be  alread]r  determined,  riz.  the  Offmygate,  of 
which  a  dirision  is  to  be  made.  Upon  uiis  subject 
it  is,  that,  according  to  this  same  supposition,  an 
opention  is  to  be  performed,  rii.  that  of  dtoiiion. 
Of  this  operation,  when  nerformed,  the  oomdimdeiU 
parte  or  members  will  oe  the  rteuUe:  of  which 
several  results  the  contents  will,  of  course,  respec- 
tively depend  upon  the  scheme  or  mode  of  division, 
which  shall  have  been  pursued.  Here  then  all  that 
is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  operator,  is  the 
mode  of  ihe  dhieum,  and  therefrom  the  reeuUt  of 
it :  that  which,  as  being,  by  the  supposition,  already 
determined,  is  supposed  not  to  depend  upon  him, 
is,— 4he  €Uet(lefMi«m— the  aggregate  upon  which 
the  operation-4he  dirisiour-is  to  be  peifoimed. 
Of  these  conditions  of  the  problem,  necessary  as 
is  the  perception  and  comprehension  of  them  to 
any  clear  and  correct  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  operation  and  the  work,  so  it  is,  that  by  this 
institutionalist  no  clear  conception  seems,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  been  entertained.  Addressing 
himself  to  the  operator,  the  direction  which  on  this 
occasion  he  gives  is— how  to  frame  his  dividendum, 
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3.  MemHtra  condimdenda  tint  wiUradMMta 
^  oppoiUa ;  to  which,  by  way  of  explanation, 
is  added,  Ua  ut  eonfiindi  nequeafU  td  coineidere. 
Let  the  oondivident  members  be  contradistinct 
(▼iz.  from  each  other)  and  opposite  ;  in  such 
Bort  that  they  shall  not  comcide  or  be  capable 
of  being  confounded. 

By  this  explanation  no  very  clear  light 
seems  to  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  What 
seems  to  be  meant  is,  that,  after  the  dirision 
has  been  made,  things  shall  be  in  such  a  state, 
that  of  no  one  of  all  the  several  distinguish- 
able articles  or  masses  of  matter,  contained  in 
the  whole  dividend,  shall  any  portion  be  found 
to  lie,  part  in  one  of  the  members,  other  part 
in  another.  In  so  fiur  as  any  such  incongruity 
is  found  to  have  place,  the  division,  it  is  evi- 
dent, is  indittinet,  and,  being  indistinct,  is 
therefore  imperfect ;  the  operation  has  not  been 
completely  performed.  On  the  subject  of  clif- 
Hnctness,  see  above,  §  12. 

4.  Dinno  JUU  in  membra  proxima  et  imme- 
dicOa,  et  (quam  fieri  eommoae  potettj  paudt- 
tima.  Let  the  division  be  made  into  the 
nearest  and  (so  feir  as  convenience  allows) 
fewest  members.  Then  immediately  after,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  and  under  this  same  10th 

•  head  or  rule,  he  goes  on  to  say — A  proximia 
porro  cui  remotiora  et  minutiara  detcendendum . 
ver  tubdMeionei,  From  the  nearest,  (viz.  mem- 
bers,) to  those  which  are  more  remote  and 
minute  (say  rather  lets  extentive)  let  descent 
be  made  by  sub-divisions. 

In  the  instance  just  brought  to  view,  of  the 
second  of  these  rules,  the  substance  of  one  rule 
being,  in  other  words,  given  over  again,  was 
given  in  the  character  of  a  distinct  and  <Uffer- 
ent  rule.  In  the  instance  of  this  4th  rule,  two 
rules,  perfectly  distinct,  are  confounded  under 
one  head,  and  represented  as  constituting  but 
one  and  the  same  rule.  On  this  last  occasion, 
a  new  case,  or  state  of  things,  is  brought  upon 
the  carpet :  viz.  the  case,  in  which,  by  the  re- 
peated application  made  of  the  operation  of 
division,  to  the  results  of  a  former  division,  the 
operations  with  their  results  are  thus  carried 
on  as  it  were  in  the  form  of  a  chain,  or  rather 
(as  hath  been  seen)  in  the  form  of  a  tree, 

Diehotomict  (he  goes  on  to  say)  tunt  lauda- 
tiatimctf  ubi  e&mmodi  h<Mberipoasu'nt ;  non  tamen 
iitmtttffi  tupertUtiot^  et  anxii  ubique  wnandce ; 
quod  faeiuni  Banuei,  For  division,  the  dicho- 
tomous  (i.  e.  the  bifhrcate,  or  two-pronged) 
mode  is  most  to  be  commended,  when  it  can 
conveniently  be  employed  ;  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  everywhere  hunted  out  too  superstitiously 
and  anxiously,  as  it  is  by  ti^  Bameant,  In 
this  translation,  the  expression,  it  will  be  seen. 


Bat,  on  this  same  occaiion,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem,  he  is  not  to  fnme  it  at  all : 
it  is  ready  framed  to  his  hands. 

Upon  the  whole,  what  seems  evident  enough  is 
— that,  taken  in  both  its  parts,  this  second  rule  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  tbat  the  complete  erasure 
of  it  would  be  an  improvement. 


is  bad  enough^;  and  in  the  original  it  is  still 
worse.  It  is  composed  of  a  cluster  of  tautolo- 
gical, or  (as  they  are  also  oalled)  identical 
propositions ;  a  sort  of  verbiage,  the  natural 
growth  of  a  weak  mind,  and  of  which  every 
mind,  that  is  not  a  weak  one,  will,  as  it  valaes 
its  character,  avoid  being  seen  to  maJbe  use. 
What  ought  not  to  be  employed,  ought  not  to 
be  employed.  .  On  an  ocoasion  on  which  it 
ought  not,  an  instrument  of  the  sort  in  question 
ought  nol  to  be  employed.  What  ought  not  to 
he  done,  oupht  not  to  he  done.  This  is  the  lan^ 
guage  of  a  driveller  in  his  dotage. 

Tbia  instrument,  which,  at  the  first  mention, 
is  pronounced  to  be  a  commendable  one,  and 
of  which  therefore  it  cannot  but  be  true  that, 
on  some  occasions  at  least,  the  employing  of  it 
is  a  proper  course  to  take,  what  are  the  occa- 
sions on  which  it  is  convenient,  and  tiience 
proper,  what  the  occasions,  on  which  it  is  not 
convenient,  and  thence  not  proper !  Such  are 
the  questions,  by  the  answers  to  which,  and  not 
otherwise,  the  reproach  of  tautdogitm,  incurred 
as  it  is  by  the  observation,  as  it  stands,  might 
have  been  wiped  away. 

SscnoN  XV. 
IL  WatU*  Logic. 

In  his  chapter,  intituled  Special  Mulct  <o 
direct  our  Conception  of  thingt,  Sect.  8.  Qf 
Divition  and  the  Bulet  of  it.  Watts  defivera 
on  this  subject  a  set  of  rules  ;  of  which,  aocord- 
ing  to  his  numeration,  tiie  number  is  rix.  Bni 
in  that  which  calls  itself  the  sixth,  may  be  seen 
two  perfectly  distinct  ones. 

By  anything  like  a  thorough  examination  of 
them,  much  more  room  would  be  taken  up  than 
can  here  be  spared.  The  fourth,  and  the  last 
part  of  the  sixth,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
any  direct  bearing  on  the  present  point. 

1.  **  Let  not  sub-divisions  (says  the  fonith) 
be  too  numerous  without  necessity."  Here  we 
have  anility  in  a  still  worse  form,  than  aa  abov« 
in  Saunderton.  Anile  tautology  patent ;  self- 
contradiction  latent.  **Let  them  not  he  too 
numerous :"  this  is  plain  identicalitm  and  no- 
thing more  :  add,  *'  vfithout  necettUy,"  the  iden- 
ticalism  is  now  topped  by  self-contradiction. 
Good  simpleton  !  what  mean  you  by  the  word 
too  7  Know  you  then  of  so  much  as  an  ima- 
ginable case,  in  which  there  is  a  ^  necessity  ^ 
that  anything  should  be  **  too  "  anything  !  in 
whi(^  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done  ou^ 
to  be  done  1 

2.  Lastly,  as  to  that  second  part  of  his  Sixth 
Rul&— <<  Do  not,"  says  he,  "^c^eet  DuplieitieM, 
nor  Triplicitiet,  nor  any  certain  number  of 
Parts  in  your  Ditition  of  Things;"  "  /^or,** 
(continues  he,  and  then  come  reasons,  in  whidi 
not  much  application  to  the  subject  has  been 
perceived)  **  yet,"  (continues  he,)  **  sotit^  per- 
sons have  disturbed  the  Ord'Cr  of  Nature,  and 
abused  their  Readers  by  an  c^ectation  oflHcko- 
tomies.  Trichotomies, ^tens,  Twdvet,  J^c** 

The  section  then  concludes  with  anothsr 
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efltanon  of  anilUyf  eondenuung  what  he  calls 
*  a  too  nice  and  curioiu  attontion  to  the  mere 
loTmalities  of  logical  writers,  without  a  real 
acqcuuntance  wiSi  things." 

What  applies  more  particnlarly  to  the  sub- 
ject here  in  hand,  is,  that  this  dlTision,  into  no 
more  than  two  parts  at  each  operation,  is,  in 
the  scale  of  useftilness,  placed  by  him  upon  a 
leTel,  not  superior  to  that  of  division  into  any 
other  number  of  parts ;  to  this  or  any  one 
number,  in  comparison  of  any  other,  any  pre- 
ference that  can  be  given  is  equally  ascribed 
to  no  better  a  source  than  afectation.  Thus 
what  is  plain  is,  that  to  his  eyes,  as  already 
observed,  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  Eamean 
tree,  the  test  which  it  affords  of  exhaustive- 
nees,  had  not  displayed  itself.* 

Section  XVT. 
III.  Meid and Kamet,  tji  Kaitnei'$  Hittwry  of 
Man. 

In  Lord  Kaimes's  work,  entitled  Sketeket  of 
the  ffittory  of  Man,  is  contained  **  A  Remew 
of  AristotWs  LogiOy*  which  he  declares  to 
have  received  from  Dr  Beid.  In  general,  the 
account  there  given  of  that  work,  is,  it  may 
be  presumed,  correct.  But,  in  the  particnlsr 
passage  which  now  stands  for  consideration, 
his  lordship's  fti>th  seems,  in  a  dose  more  or 
less  considerable,  to  have  mixed  itself  with 
the  phlegm  of  Dr  Reid. 

On  this  occasion  the  exhaustive  mode  came 
under  his  review : — ^he  begins  with  a  declara- 
tion of  its  useftilness :  he  ends  with  an  attempt 
to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

He  acknowledges  it  to  be  good  :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  findii^^  the  use  of  it  to  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  and  thai  a  difficulty  with 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  m  a  condition  to 
cope,  he  vows  revenge,  and,  to  accomplish  his 
vow,  applies  to  Momus. 

Ascribing  it,  and  as  it  should  seem  with 
reason,  to  the  above-mentioned  Kamns,  he 
calls  it  new :  in  that  character  it  becomes  fair 
game  for  ridicule  ;  and  with  ridicule  it  seems 
to  him  that  he  has  completely  and  sufficiently 
oovered  it,  by  a  proposal,  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhaustion,  in  a  series  of  divisions,  carried 
on  in  this  dichotomous  mode,  to  one  oftfaetwo 
members  an  et  eaUra  should  in  each  instance 
be  substituted. 


*  From  the  fifth  of  these  his  rules  sabstantial 
and  usefal  instraction  will,  however,  be  found  ob- 
tainable ; — ^**  Divide,"  says  he,  "  every  subject, 
according  to  the  special  design  you  have  in  view.^* 
Then  immediately  follows  an  observation,  whieh, 
witii  perfect  propiety,  might  have  been  made  to 
eoustitote  a  distmct  nile.  *'  One  and  the  same 
idea  or  subject,"  says  he,  **  mtij  be  divided  in  very 
diflerent  manners,  aocoiding  to  the  purposes  we 
have  in  diacouning  of  it ;"  whereupon,  by  way  of 
exemplification,  he  adduces  the  several  purposes, 
which,  in  imrd  to  a  book,  it  may  naturally  hapK 
pen  to  the  Printer ,  the  Grammarian^  and  the  Logi- 
cian,  to  have  in  view. — Of  this  rlile  of  his,  two 
exemplifications  may  have  been  observed  in  the 
Encydopedieal  Table  here  exhibited. 


Here  then,  according  to  this  pair  of  Logicians, 
the  Latin  phrase  et  ecetera,  in  English,  tutd  the 
rettf  might,  on  every  occasion,  and  with  equal 
advantage,  be  substituted  to  the  name  of 
either,  or  at  least  to  that  of  one,  of  the  branches 
in  each  joint  of  a  system  of  logical  divisions, 
framed  and  denominated  in  the  exhaustively 
bif^ircate  mode.  But  is  this  so  1  No :  not  on 
any  occasion,  with  any  such  advantage.  Why 
not  I  Antwer.  Because,  by  an  &c.,  substitute 
It  to  which  of  the  two  names  you  will,  thouj^ 
you  may  make  your  division  equally  exhaue- 
five,  you  can  neither  make  $ure  of  making  it 
equally  dietinet,  nor  can  you  (see  §  12.)  render 
it  equally  instruetwe. 

In  the  name,  which,  upon  the  Ramean  plan, 
you  give  to  each  branch,  via.  the  two-^oorded 
name,  be  it  potUire,  be  it  even  negcUive,  yon 
bring  to  view  two  properties :  one,  in  respect  of 
which  the  individuals  contained  in  both  branches 
agree  with  one  another ;  another  in  respect  of 
which  they  differ  from  one  another :  those  of 
the  one  hwnng  this  latter  property,  those  of  the 
other  not.  But  an  et  oastera  1 — ^what  are  the 
properties  of  an  ^  c<Ktera  1 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  name,  the  two- 
worded  name,  of  a  negative  branch,  shows  no 
property.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  shows  that 
property,  which  the  individuals  belonging  to 
that  branch  possess  in  common  with  those  that 
belong  to  the  other :  in  the  next  place,  it  shows 
another  property :  for,  to  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction, concerning  the  nature  of  the  object, 
even  the  nonrpoesession  of  this  or  that  property, 
is  itself  a  property. 

Under  tiie  assurance  afforded  by  the  bifur- 
cate mode,  when  it  is  declaredly  exhaustive, 
viz.  the  assurance,  that,  at  each  joint,  in  the 
composition  of  the  two-worded  name  of  either 
of  the  two  branches,  if  the  sign  of  negation  is 
not  actually  employed,  it  may,  without  impro- 
priety, be  so  employed  at  pleasure,  under  this 
flkssurance,  so  it  is  that  they  may  either,  or 
both  of  them,  be  employed  as  trunks,  and,  in 
that  character,  may  be  subjected  to  ulterior 
division.  And  in  this  way  accordingly  it  is, 
that,  in  several  instances,  in  the  annexed 
sample  of  an  Encyclopedical  tree,  both 
brandies  may  be  seen  employed. — But  an  ^o.  ? 
— ^the  phrase  et  caitera  7 — ^in  what  way  could 
these  Logicians  have  made  it  serve  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  trunks  In  what  way  could  they 
have  divided  it  into  hranchesi 

Of  what  one  sort  of  aggregate  is  et  eoftera 
the  name !  Yet,  according  to  them,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  any  given  number  of  other 
names,  an  et  eatera,  if  repeated  that  same 
number  of  times,  is  capable  of  giving  denomi- 
nation to  all  sorts  of  aggregates. 

By  the  eontradietory  formulaf  which,  in 
every  ramification,  if  performed  in  the  Ra- 
mean mode,  is,  as  above,  either  expressed  or 
implied, — an  assurance  is  given,  that  the  mode 
of  division  pursued  is  meant  to  be  exhaustive^ 
and  to  that  end  is  rendered  bifurcate.  But  if, 
in  the  instance  of  either  brauch,  in  the  room 
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of  a  Bignificant  name  tlie  insignificaDt  name 
€t  ecstera  is  employed,— in  this  way,  what  as- 
snranoe  is  giren  that  the  mode  employed  will 
be  biAireate !  I^e  it  is,  that,  in  the  case  snp- 
poeed  by  Meid  and  Kaima,  the  mode  (it  seems 
to  be  taJcen  for  granted)  w  the  hifwreaU  mode. 
Bat  in  Uie  nature  of  their  €t  eaieray  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  its  being  employed  when 
the  mode  is  mvUifurcaU:  whereas,  as  hath 
been  seen,  it  is  the  property  and  excellence  of 
the  ccmlradidorif  formula,  that  it  cannot  be 
omployed  bat  that  the  mode  of  division  ha,  at 
the  same  time,  bifurcate  and  exkoMtliffe. 

More  misconception — ^more  confiision.  Of 
the  confusion  made  by  Watts,  for  want  of  his 
being  sufficiently  aware,  that  what  belonged 
to  the  subject  was,  not  a  physical  and  real 
whole,  but  a  logical  and  fictitious  aggregate, 
notice  has  been  taken  in  §  12.  Exactly  into 
that  same  inadvertence  may  Reid  and  Lord 
Kaimes  be  seen  to  have  fallen  in  this  place. 
**  Dwiiion  of  En^nd  into  MiddUtex  and  what 
u  not  MiddUiex  :"*  this  is  what  they  give  as 
an  example  of  the  only  sort  of  division  here  in 
question,  viz.  a  logical  one.  But,  agreeing  in 
tiiis  respect  with  the  vegetable  body  called  a 
tree,  the  portion  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  called 
Enkand,  is  a  physical  and  real  whole,  not  a 
logical  and  fictitious  aggregate. 

In  a  logical  division,  performed  in  the  ex- 
haustively bifhrcate  mode,  the  two-worded 
name  of  each  branch  gives  intimation  of  two 
properties  belonging  to  all  the  individuals 
oontained  in  it :  one,  in  the  possession  of  which 
they  agree ;  another,  by  the  poetmion  and  nom- 
ponemen  c^  which  they  are  aitHinguuihed,  But, 
of  no  one  property, — ^whether  ae  possessed, 
oither  by  all  *•  England,^  or  by  itseli;  or  by 
anything  that  ^tMnot**  itself,— does  the  word 
^  Middletex*'  give  any  intimation.  *^It  i§ 
tvident  **  (say  they)  ^  that  theae  two  memben 
comprehend aUEngland/^  Truei  ^Inikeeame 
mtamner  "  (say  they)  **fte  may  divide  vAot  is 
tutMiddletex  into  Kent,  and  what  it  not  Kent** 
IVne  again.  "  Thut,**  (continue  they)  <*  one 
may  go  onhy  dimeione  and  $uk-d%vitian§  that 
are  ahKlfttdy  tomplste.**  True,  once  more : 
but  while,  for  your  subject,  instead  of  a  logi- 
cal aggregate,  yoa  take  a  physical  whole, 
although  those  divisions  wiH  indeed  be  as 
trifling  and  nseless  as  to  younelves  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  being  so,  will  they  prove  what  yon 
bring  them  to  prove  1  Not  they  indeed.  Whyt 
Because  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
^  This  example  "  (they  go  on  to  say)  **  may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  Ramean 
division."  How  fkr  this  purpose  is  really 
served  by  it,  tiie  reader  may  now  judge. 

A  curious  cireumstance  is,  tiiat  it  is  in  the 
character  of  a  source  of  objection  to  this  mode, 
that  his  lordship  brings  io  view  the  train  of 
&lse  *^ eondutione*'  that,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  ^  phUoeopkert,  ancient  and  modem,*' 
have,  according  to  him,  in  great  abundance, 


*  Kumes*!  Sketdiei,  book  liL  Sk.  i.  p.  16a 


ihUen  into :  Ikllen  into,  and  from  what  cause  f 
From  the  having  made  use  of  this  aeeaiity 
against  error  1  No  :  but  ftom  their  havini; 
(says  he)  omitted  to  make  use  of  it.  To  the 
'*ditieionM"  of  their  making,  the  fisolt  he  as- 
cribes, is  that  Of  being  '^  imeompUU.**  Of  the 
mode  of  dirision,  which  he  is  thus  holding  up 
to  ridicule,  the  distinctive  character  is,  that  it 
is  capable  not  only  of  being  rendered,  but, 
wherever  it  is  so,  proved  to  be  complete.  Yet 
the  mode  is  (according  to  him)  a  bad  one;. 
Why!— but  because  by  pursuing  it! — no: 
because,  ybr  want  of  having  pursued  it» — oer^ 
tain  persons  have  made  bad  work. 

So  much  for  the  objection,  vrhich,  by  this 
pair  of  Scottish  philosophers,  we  have  seen 
made  to  the  scheme  of  logical  division,  which, 
in  that  age  of  comparative  dazkness,  vraa  in- 
vented, as  it  should  seem,  by  the  ingenious 
French  Logician,  Pierre  Ramie, 

As  to  any  of  those  applications  vrhich  bj 
him  (as  we  are  told)  were  made  of  it,  that  at 
tkie  time  of  day,  unless  it  be  from  seeing  how 
the  instrument  itself  vras  managed  by  him^ 
any  useftil  instruction  should  be  denrable, 
there  seems  no  great  reason  to  expect.  06- 
eereaHon  and  experiment, — ^in  these,  as  above 
observed,  (§  12.)  may  be  seen  the  only  Mraxoes 
of  all  real  knowledge.  In  the  days  of  Pdter 
RamuM,  anterior  as  they  were  to  those  of  our 
Lord  Bacon,  scarcely,  unless  it  were  here  and 
there  by  accident,  had  these  ftmds  been,  either 
of  them,  so  much  as  begun  to  be  drawn  upon. 
Of  Logic  vdth  its  divisions,  all  that  it  is  in  tiie 
power  to  do  is,  to  arrange  and  display  in  the 
most  instructive  manner  whatsoever  matters 
have  been  extracted  ftom  those  sources.  What 
it  can  do  is,  to  methodite ;  and  in  that  anim- 
mediate  way  promote  creaHon: — what  44  can 
not  do  is,  to  create, 

SBcnoif  XVII. 

Proeeu  ofeakaudvee  bifurcation,  to  what  lemgA 
may  and  JuUl  it  be  carried  t 

In  the  division  of  a  logical  aggregate,  «r- 
hauetiveneti  can  never  IkU  to  be  useftil  and 
instructive :  to  afford  assurance  and  desMos- 
tration  of  its  existence,  biftireation  can  sever 
fail  to  be  necessary.  By  this  time  these  pro- 
positions may,  it  is  hoped,  be  assumed  as  trath. 
There  remain  however  still,  on  every  occa- 
sion, two  questions  :  viz.  how  far  this  useftil 
process  can  be,  and  how  far  it  ought  to  be 
carried  on. 

By  these  questions  the  answem  are  sog- 
gested.  Two  bars  present  themselves,  by 
either  of  which,  where  it  has  place,  the  em- 
ployment of  these  instruments  may  be  eiibe- 
tually  opposed.  One  is  impraotioabUity,  the 
impracticability  of  the  operation  :  the  other 
may  perhaps  be  termed  the  uneeomomiealneet 
of  it :  Being  that  which  has  place,  where, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  value  of  the  benefit, 
the  value  of  labour  necessarily  attached  to  it 
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-^IftbooT  of  enfttion,  conmmdeatioD  and  ve- 
eeipt  included — ^would  be  still  greater. 

I.  As  to  imprtutioahilitjf.  Of  impractica- 
bility, in  this  case  two  canaes  present  them- 
eelvea  as  capable  of  baring  place  ;  riz. 
mm€ogm*MtUUy  and  WMxpre$8Snlity, 

1.  As  to  uneoffnoteibilUy.  It  is  only  in  so 
l&T  as  the  properties,  of  the  a^^gregates  or 
classes  of  tlungs  in  question,  are  known,  that, 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  or  any  other,  any 
one  such  aggregate,  with  its  branches  can 
ihns  be  exhibited  :  this  or  that  prepay  being 
stated  as  haying  place  in  all  Uie  indlTiduals 
contained  in  one  of  the  two  baches,  and  as 
not  haying  place  in  any  of  those  contamed  in 
the  other.  Take,  for  example.  Natural  HU- 
tory,  and  therein  Botany.  Forty  thousand  was, 
some  yean  ago,  stated  as  the  number  of  sup- 
posed  different  tpeciet  of  plants  (exclusiye  of 
9ariaie$)  at  that  time  more  or  less  known  to, 
the  botanic  world.  But,  at  that  time,  the 
utmoet  knowledge  obtained  of  them  by  any 
person  was  not,  to  any  such  degree  clear,  cor- 
rect, and  complete,  aa  to  enable  him,  in  this 
way,  to  show,  of  erery  one  of  them,  in  any 
such  concise  mode,  its  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  with  reference  to  eyery  other. 
And  eyen  if,  in  and  for  any  one  year,  the  dis- 
tinctiye  properties  of  the  whole  multitude  of 
indiyiduals  contained  in  the  whole  multitude  of 
species  tiien  known,  could  haye  been  exhibited 
in  this  systematic  form,  the  sketch  giyen  of 
tiiem,  if  with  regard  to  the  whole  number  of 
species  of  plants  then  existing  it  professed  to 
be,  and  eyen  if  it  really  were,  an  exhaustiye 
one,  would,  in  and  for  tiie  next  year,  no  longer 
possess  that  quality. 

2.  ThiB  qu^tity  of  9urfac&  necessary  to  the 
exhibition  of  such  a  diagram,  presents  another 
circumstance,  by  which,  long  enough  before 
the  number  of  the  extreme  brfiiches  had 
reached  to  any  such  number  as  forty  thou- 
sand, as  aboye,  not  to  say  the  tenth  or  the 
hundredth  part  of  it,  the  bar  of  impracUcabUUy 
would  be  opposed.  Number  of  the  extreme 
branches  being  40,000  ;  and  this  number, 
being  the  last  term  of  a  series  of  inultiplica- 
tions  in  which  two  is  the-  common  muUiplier, 
what  would  be  the  sum  required  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  intermediate  branches,  which  being 
to  be  interpolated  between  the  first  term,  yiz. 
1,  and  the  last,  yiz.  40,000,  would  be  to  be 
added  to  the  sum  of  those  two  numbers !  To 
this  question  the  answer  ieieft  to  be  found  by 
any  ready  arithmetician,  in  whose  eyes  the 
profit  would  pay  for  the  trouble.* 

11.  As  to  uneeonomicaTntss.  To  perform 
the  comparatiyely  small  number  of  ramifica- 

*  No,  (says  he,)  the  couditioiu  are  inconsisteat. 
— First  tenn  1 ;  Common  multiplier,  2 ;  No  num- 
ber of  teniu  will  give  40,000  for  the  last :  the  two 
nearest  will  ffive—the  one  a  less  number,  the  other 
a  greater.  Hence  a  demand  for  discussions,  the 
profit  of  which  would  not  pay  for  the  place  occu- 
pied. 


tions  exhibited  by  tiie  annexed  sample,  was 
found  to  haye  imposed  so  heayy  a  labour,  that 
oyer  and  oyer  again,  the  thought  of  haying^ 
undertaken  it  has  been  matter  of  regret.  In 
comparison  of  the  labour  necesssjry  to  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  work,  the  mere  labour  of  per- 
using it  is  obyiously  nothing.  Yet  eyen  with 
this  comparatiyely  slight  burthen,  it  is  only 
in  the  instance  of  a  yery  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  those  by  whom  this  yolume 
may  happen  to  be  opened,  that  any  expecta- 
tion of  their  charging  themselyes  with  it  can 
reasonably  be  entertained. 

To  those  who  haye  inclination  and  leisure,, 
an  assurance  is  here  yentured  to  be  afforded, 
that  whatsoeyer  may  be  the  information  de- 
riyable  from  the  perusal  of  a  work  of  tins  sort, 
to  whatsoeyer  subject  applied,  much  greater- 
will  be  the  profit  deriyable  in  that  same  shape 
from  the  execution  of  it. 

Aa  to  the  length  to  which  the  operation 
shall  be  pursued,  each  indiyidual  will  in  both 
instances  be  determined  by  his  own  feelings 
in  regard  to  net  profit  and  conyenience.  Bui 
in  one  thing  all  persons,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
agreed,  yiz.  that  of  the  whole  number  of  rami- 
fications, which  in  this  way  it  might  be  possible 
to  exhibit,  it  will  in  most  instances  be  no 
piore  than  a  part  and  that  in  most  instances  a 
small  part,  of  the  whole  field,  that  will  be  found 
to  afford  adequate  paymrat  for  the  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  extensiye  the 
unwertml  trunk,  the  more  extensiye  will  be 
the  quantity  of  information  which,  in  and  by 
each  such  ramification,  wUl  haye  been  obtained 
and  communicated ;  the  more  extensiye  the 
field,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  deriyable- 
from  this  mode  of  cultiyation. 

In  the  fields  of  Noolopy  and  Etkia  it  is,  in 
contradistinction  to  ihht^ Somatology  (includ- 
ing Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy> 
that  the  nature  of  tiie  field  will,  it  is  belieyed, 
be  found  to  aift»rd  the  greatest  profit.  Why  1r 
Because,  for  example,  in  Natural  History,  the 
knowledge  of  the  utmost  number  of  peculiar 
properties  that  could  in  this  way  be  brought 
to  yiew,  would  be  but  inconsiderable,  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  such  properties  as 
are  seen  really  to  haye  place  ;  and  for  which, 
though  in  each  instance  they  might  be  ex- 
hibited, as  they  are  actually  exhibited  in  a 
simple  list, — ^no  place  could  be  found  in  any 
such  Table. 

The  objects,  of  which  the  words  that  belong 
to  Neology  and  Ethics  are  the  names,  are 
chiefly  the  works  of  man,  the  products  of  his 
mind.  In  multitude  and  yariety  the  works 
produced  by  this  instrument  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  those  produced  by  the  hand  of 
Nature.f 


+  In  yariouB  parts  of  the  field  of  ait  and  science, 
in  his  own  instance,  towards  giving  clearness,  cor- 
rectness, and  completeness  to  his  own  views,  the 
writer  of  these  pages  has  found  it — ^so  at  least  it 
has  seemed  to  him— of  the  greatest  use.    For  thia 
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CHRESTOMATHIA.— APPENDIX. 


SEcnoK  XVIII. 


How  to  plant  a  Ranuan  Eneyclopcedieal  tree,  on 
any  given  part  ofihefidd  of  art  and  acience.. 

Haying,  dnxing  a  long  conne  of  years,  and 
on  a  great  Tariety  of  occaaions,  if  his  concep- 
tions on  this  subject  are  not  alU^ther  illusory, 
deriTed  much  advantage  fVom  the  use  of  the 
Ramean  tree,  the  author  is  unwilling  to  quit 
this  part  of  the  field  altogether,  without  hav- 
ing iiBi  thrown  out  a  few  hints,  which  tnve 
occurred  to  him,  as  capable  of  affording  more 
or  less  assistance,  to  any  other  person,*  who, 
on  any  occasion,  may  feel  inclined  to  make 
trial  of  the  old  logicid  instrument,  thus  newly 
offered  to  notice. 

1.  As  far  as  they  go,  employ  such  materials 
as  you  find  ready  provided  to  your  hands. 
These  materials  are  such  words  as,  in  relation 
to  the  subject  in  question,  are  to  be  found 
already  existing  in  the  language  :  the  vords, 
and  thereby  the  relathn$,  in  the  designation  of 
which  they  are  respectively  employed.  Set 
them  down  together,  one  after  another,  for 
example  in  columns,  as  many  as  in  the  first 
instance  you  can  think  of  or  find,  adding  ftom 
time  to  time  others  as  they  occur. 

2.  When  yon  have  got  enough  of  them  to 
begin  upon,  whatsoever  be  the  field  of  which 
you  were  then  endeavouring  to  take  a  survey, 
among  the  words  the  import  of  which  is  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  it,  look  out  for  the 
one  of  which  the  import  presents  itself  as  most 
extensive.  See  whether  it  exactly  covers  the 
whole  extent  of  the  proposed  field  of  your  sur- 
vey. If  yes,  employ  it  for  your  universal 
trunk ;  if  not,  you  must  frame  some  word 
which,  by  its  import,  shall,  after  what  explan- 
ation may  be  found  necessary,  present  to  view, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  whole  con- 
tents of  that  same  field. 

3.  The  universal  trunk  being  thus  found  or 
made,  for  the  first  pair  of  branches  look  out  for 
the  two  words,  the  imports  of  which  present 
themselves  as  being  both  of  them  contained  in 
^e  trunk,and  at  the  same  time  the  most  exten- 
sive of  all  those  that  are ;  applying  to  them 
the  test  herein  described,  observe  whether 

punose  he  had  even  brought  together  a  few  exem- 
plifications. But,  8eeinj[  to  what  a  length  they 
Dad  led  him  from  the  main  purpose,  and  consider- 
ing that  where,  b^  any  person  by  whom,  after  sadi 
pvticular  discussion  and  explanation,  the  reality 
of  the  benefit  is  not  recognised  in  that  part  of  the 
field  which  has  here  been  operated  upon,  still  less 
reasonable  would  be  the  expectation  of  seeing  it 
recognised  on  any  other  ground,  of  which  no  more 
than  the  slightest  and  most  general  view  could  be 
presented,  he  struck  them  out^ 

Without  any  such  trouble  as  that  of  exhibiting 
them  in  this  particular  view,  other  exemplifications 
may,  however,  perhaps,  be  seen  to  be  aiSbrded  by 
some  of  the  subsequent  Numbers  of  this  Appendix. 

*  The  reader  will  probably  find  a  convenience 
in  having  open  before  him  the  diafram  of  this 
Encjfdopifdteal  TVer,  and  occasionally  to  turn  to 
Uie  Etpianation*  given,  in  relation  to  it  in  §  9. 


within  their  imports,  taken  together,  the  wiiole 
matter  of  the  trunk  be  comprehended  :  if  yes, 
there  is  your  first  pair  of  mtnoro^i^re^iitet  given, 
your  first  ramification  made. 

4.  If  no  two  such  words  can  be  found,  then 
take  the  one  the  import  of  which — ^it  being, 
(as  it  naturally  will  be,)  the  name  of  »/wtcNc« 
property — appears,  next  to  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  trunk,  the  most  extensive.  Takiiv 
this  for  the  name  of  one  of  your  two  miner  ag- 
gregates, branches  of  the  fint  ramification,  tbe 
sign  of  negation  added  to  it  gives  yon  the  other. 

5.  The  test  always  in  hand  or  mind,  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  carrying  on  your  series  of 
ramification  as  fiur  as  you  find  convenient :  ai 
every  joint,  for  your  two  branches  looking  oni 
for  a  pair  of  names,  both  of  them  in  common 
use  :  taking  up  with  only  one  such  name,  and 
for  the  corresponding  name  adding  to  li  its 
eontradietory,  in  those  cases  alone  in  which  no 
such  already  existing  pair  of  trivialyhni  at  tlie 
same  time  all-compx«hensive  names  are  to  be 
found. 

6.  For  each  such  branch,  if  you  see  occa- 
sion, in  addition  to  such  its  two-worded  name, 
f^medas  last-mentioned,find  orfhune  ailii^e- 
word^d  name  ;f  which  will  thus  stand  na  n 
synonym  to  the  just-mentioned  Encyclopeedieal 
two-worded  name,  and  will  for  ordinary  nse 
be  a  commodious  substitute. 

7.  If,  under  any  trunk,  whether  hyfimding 
them  or  by  firaming  them,  you  provide  yonrself, 
in  the  first  instance,  with  a  pair  of  sing^le^ 
worded  names,  then,  for  purely  Encyclopedical 
synonyms,  you  will  have  to  frame  for  ea«h  n 
two-^torded  synonym  :  if,  in  the  first  instsmee, 
the  pair  of  two-worded  Encyclopaedical  naunea 
are  those  with  which  you  provide  yourself, 
then,  for  Encyclopaedical  use,  or  trivial  use,  or 
both,  what  you  will  have  to  do  is,  as  above,  to 
find  or  frame,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  or  two 
singfe-worded  synonyms.  ^ 


f  Of  a  word  thus  framed,  an  exempUfieatioa 
may  be  seen  in  the  Eneydopeedical  TVae,  in  the 
word  Eudamonia, 

X  An  instance,  in  which  the  pair  of  names  fint 
provided  were  singfe-tcorded  names,  and  these 
trivial  names,  is  afforded  by  the  words  Oeomttry 
and  Arithmetic : — an  instance,  in  which  the  names 
first  provided  were  indeed  sin^e-tcorded  nitnes, 
but  those  not  trivial  names,  but  names  fitmmcd  for 
the  purpose,  are  Poeology  and  Poiology.  Fn>m 
thence,  by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  irmmk^ 
were  made, — ^as  may  be  seen  both  in  the  diagram 
and  the  explanation  of  it, — the  two  two-word«d 
Encyclopsdical  names,  Pototcopie  SomaUes  and 
Poioeco^c  Somatics, 

To  either  of  these  two  Encyclopaedical  two- 
worded  names,  in  the  structure  of  wnich  the  crm- 
tradictory  formula  is  not  expressed  but  only  im- 
plied, had  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  sahrtitnte 
two  names,  in  which  that  test  of  all<omprehemMire- 
ness  is  expressed,  the  following  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  might  have  been  effected: — Poooooopte 
being^  continued,  to  poioseopie  alegoposic  naigLt 
ase,  tne  exiS^ 


have  been  substituted.    In  this  case, 

of  all-comprehensiveness  would  have  been  eHiecled , 
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8.  On  proeeeding  in  this  tnek,  what  will  be 
Terj  apt  to  happen  to  yon  is,  the  finding  that, 
after  yon  haye  thns  fbnnd  places  in  yonr  sys- 
tem finr  a  certain  stock  of  appellatiyes,  growing 
always  in  number  greater  and  greater,  bnt  in 
point  of  import  each  of  them  lees  and  less  ex- 
teneiye  as  yon  adyance,  a  nnmber  of  appella- 
tiyes, more  or  less  considerable,  the  imports  of 
which  are  more  extensiye  than  those  of  some 
to  which  yon  haye  giyen  admittance,  haye  been 
left  behind.  These  imports,  howeyer,  being, 
by  the  supposition,  included,  eyeryone  of  them, 
within  the  limits  of  the  field  which  you  are 
thus  snrreyingywill  not  present  to  yon  any  new 
difficnlty.  By  the  imports  of  tke»e  words,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  others,  will  the  field  be 
diyisible  :  only,  for  the  making  of  your  diyi- 
sions,  you  must  look  out  for  some  one  or  more 
other  90uree$.* 

9.  In  these  cases,a8  in  those  first  mentioned, 
these  sources  will  be  ftimiBhed  by  so  many 
diainetive  ffropaities :  which  accordingly  you 
must  be  on  the  look  out  for,  and  for  each  of 
which,  if  it  haye  not  a  name  already,  yon  must 
make  one. 

10.  Haying  found  or  made  names  for  all 
these  seyeral  sources  of  diyisiQn,setthem  down 
one  after  another  in  one  list ;  which  done,  for 
exhibiting  the  relation  which  the  objects  so 
denominated  bear  to  one  another,  yon  will 
probably  find  some  means  of  comprising,  in 
one  and  the  same  system  of  diyisions,  the  whole 
list  of  those  tourcet  of  dUriiion^  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  haye  comprised  in  one  such 
system  the  results  of  the  seyeral  diyisions  from 
the  first  of  all  these  seyeral  sources.f 

11.  On  looking  oyer  the  stock  of  words,  be- 


and  that  (it  ia  supposed)  vith  truth.  But  that 
instmctum  would  not,  upon  the  face  of  the  nmifi- 
cation,  have  been  stamped,  which,  by  exhibiting 
I*o$oloffy  and  PoUHogy  together,  in  the  character 
of  two  branches,  comprehending  between  them  the 
whole  contents  of  the  trunk  Somatology ^  seems  to 
be  afforded.* 

*  Take  an  apple.  Cirt  it  once  through  with  a 
knife:  by  ontting  it  in^this  one  direction,  yon 
divide  it  into  two  parts.  Put  the  parts  together 
again,  you  may  in  like  manner  cat  itagidn  into 
two  otner  parts.  If  those  produced  by  the  former 
division  are  considered  as  united,  you  have  still 
but  two  parts :  if  not,  you  may  have  four  parts. 
Correspondent  to  the  different  dissections  taken  by 
the  instrument  of  division  in  the  case  of  this  ph^ 
9ical  whole,  are  the  different  sources  of  division  m 
the  case  of  the  logical  whole.  In  both  cases  the 
division  is  equally  bifurcate  and  exhaustive. 

ir  Of  divisional  operations,  performed  on  the 
ftame  subject,  from  divers  sources,  examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  Table. 


»  Neither  is  quantity  so  perfectly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
as  maiitv  is  in  Mathematics.  Scarcely,  therefore, 
eouJd  Ategoposie  Somatology  have  been  employed 
as  the  two- worded  synonym  of  Potologif,  Iiere 
there  may  be  seen  an  instance  of  those  imperfeo- 
tions  which  in  snch  a  case  it  seems  impossible 
altogether  to  avoid. 


longing  to  this  your  field,  yon  will  probably 
find,  in  a  nnmber  more  or  less  oonaiden^lei 
pairs  or  parcels  of  words,  which  with  relation 
to  one  another'are  sjmoflijrmoits.  These,  as  they 
occur,  yon  will  piok  np,  and,  in  that  ohuaeter, 
note  ^em,  and  set  them  down.  Examples -of 
words  thus  related  may  also  be  Been  in  the 
TabU. 

12.  Whatsoeyer  they  may  be  in  other  re* 
spects,  it  was  impossible  these  directions  should 
he  made  anything  like  complete  fbr  use,  with* 
out  some  intimation  giyen  of  the  distinction 
between  names  of  rwU  9tiHUe»  and  names  of 
Jietitiow  entities;  a  distinction  which,  in  some 
of  his  EnoydopsBdical  remarks,  D'Alembert 
was,  it  is  belieyed,  the  first  to  bring  to  yiew, 
and  which  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  whole 
mass  of  eyery  language  upon  earth,  aetnal  or 
possible.  Names  of  bodies,  for  example,  are 
names  of  real'  entities  ;t  names  of  qualities 
and  relations,  names  of  fictitious  entities.  The 
names,  by  which  the  branches  of  the  Porpky^ 
rian  or  Ramean  tree  are  designated,  are  names 
of  real  entities.§  The  names  of  the  branches 
of  the  Encyclopedical  tree  here  submitted  to 
yiew,  are  names  of  fietitions  entities  ;  thou^ 
to  a  considerable  extent  included  in  them,  as 
will  be  seen,  are  references  made  to  corre- 
spondent names  of  real  entities. 

Names  of  real,  names  of  fictitious  entities^ 
in  the  diyision  thus  expressed,  may  be  seen 
one  exhaustiye  diyision  of  the  whole  stock  of 
nouns  substctnthe.  Strict,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  Mrictness,  as  is  the  propriety  with  which 
the  entities  here  called  ^ittoiM  are  thus  deno- 
minated, in  no  instance  can  the  idea  of  fiction 
be  freer  from  all  tincture  of  blame :  in  no 
other  instance  can  it  oyer  be  equally  benefi- 
cial ;  since,  but  for  snch  fiction,  the  language 
of  man  could  not  haye  risen  aboye  the  language 
ofbrutes. 

The  aboye  seemed  as  little  as  could  be  said, 
to  preyent  the  whole  field  of  fictitious  entities 
fh>m  presenting  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  mind 
in  the  repulsiye  character  of  an  absolutely 

X  Even  by  Biakop  Berkeley,  by  whom,  as  if  to 
ont-seeptieize  the  sceptics,  and  foil  them  at  their 
own  weapons, — ^the  existence  of  the  table  he  was 
writing  upon  was  denied, — the  nama  of  the  table 
would  have  been  allowed  to  be — in  common  in- 
tendment at  least — ^the  name  of  a  real  entity :  and, 
even  in  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  the  table  (an 
utensil,  which  required  wood  to  make  it  of,  and  a 
saw,  &e.  to  make  it  with,)  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  the  state  of 
reality,  than  a  sort  of  entity,  such  as  a  quality,  as  a 
relation,  in  the  making  of  which  thouahts  have  been 
the  only  materials,  and  words  the  onlj  instrum/ents. 

§  Say,  strictly  speaking,  names  of  so  many  a^ 
gregates  or  classes,  of  objects  m  which  real  entities 
are  included:  for,  strictly  speaking,  indimdwU 
objects  are  the  only  real  entities:  considered  in 
themselves,  the  aggreaates  or  classes  in  which  those 
real  entities  are  re^rded  as  included,  are  ao  mom 
than  BO  many^t^KWf  bodies,  put  together  by  the 
mind  for  its  own  use.  See  above,  Note  *,  pp.  210- 
211,  and  below,  §19. 
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duk  spot.  More  oaonot  be  odd,  without 
WttDdering  still  fiurther  from  the  nuunsabjeety 
■nd  trespaanng  beyond  hope  of  endnnmoe 
upon  the  reader's  patience. 

The  endeavour  to  trace  out,  thronghout  the 
whole  of  their  extent,  the  principal  relatione 
between  the  field  of  th(mgb  and  the  field  of 
2aii^fiap»— comprising,  of  necessity,  the  leading 
principles  of  the  art  and  science  of  unvoenal 
prammar — ^haTO  been  the  business  of  a  distinct 
£B8ay,  which  it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
the  wish  of  the  author  to  include  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  woric.  And  in  that  work, 
in  addition  to  the  discoTeries,  half  concealed 
or  left  unperfected,  by  Homs  Toohe,  the  dis- 
tinction, between  names  of  real  and  names  of 
fcHtunu  entities,  will  constitute  a  capital  and 
altogether  indispensable  instrument.*  Almost 
all  names,  employed  in  speaking  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  are  names  of  fictitious 
entities.  In  speaking  of  any  pnewmaHo  (or 
say  immaterial  or  tpiritual)  object,  no  name 
has  oTer  been  employed,  that  had  not  first  been 
employed  as  the  name  of  some  material  (or  say 
corporeal)  one.  Lamentable  haTo  been  the 
confliaion  and  darkness,  produced  by  taking  the 
namee  of/ictitumt  for  the  names  otfyeal  entities. 

In  this  mieconoeption  may  perhaps  be  found, 
the  main,  if  not  the  only  source,  of  the  clouds, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  riTalry, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  ooncurred  in  wn^ping  up 
the  whole  field  of  jmeumatdogy.  In  tiie  phan- 
toms generated  in  their  own  brains,  it  seemed 
to  them  and  their  ibUowers  that  they  beheld 
so  many  realities. 

Of  these  fictitious  entities,many  will  be  found, 
of  which,  they  being,  each  of  them,  a  ^nu$ 
gemeraXimmwrn^  the  names  are  consequently 
incapable  of  receiving  what  is  commonly  un- 
derstood by  a  dejimtionf  viz.  a  definition  per 
penme  et  difereniiam.  But,from  their  not  oe- 
ing  susceptible  of  cAwspecies  of  exposition,  they 
do  not  the  less  stand  in  need  of  tto  species  of 
exposition,  of  which  they  are  susceptiblcf 

By  any  person^— ehould  there  be  any  such 
person  to  whom  tiie  ideas  thus  hazarded,  pre- 
sent themselves  as  having  a  substantial  footing, 
in  the  nature  of  tkinge  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  nature  of  lamguage  on  th<v  other, — ^it  will 


*  See  the  Mvenl  works  on  **  Grunmar,^  **  Lsa- 
goage,^  and  **  Ontology,**  in  tiiis  yolume. — Ed. 

f  Kzunples  of  these  wtdefuiable  fictitious  enti- 
ties are— • 

L  Physical  fietitioas  entities-HNotioii,  rest, 

II.  ETHiciX  fictitious  tntatAtB—obUffatiom,  ri^^ 
eoiMT,  &e. 

III.  Ontoloaical  fictitious  entities— 0Ofu<i<»M, 
ceyiamfy,  impoenbiliiy,  &c 

Of  the  demand  for  a  species  or  mode  of  expon- 
turn,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  class  of  appellsr 
tives,  hibts  may  be  seen  in  an  anonymous  tract 
published  by  the  anthor,  Ao  1776,  under  the  title 
of  «•  FroffmeHi  on  GovemmenU^  &c,  p.  179  to  136. 
It  has  this  long  timis  been  oat  of  print. — [See  this 
CoUectioo,  vol.  i.  p.  283^  et  etq.^ 


probably  be  admitted,  that  a  demand  exiata 
for  an  entirely  new  syvtem  of  Logie^  in  whieh 
shall  be  comprehended  a  tktory  of  Uump^ge^ 
considered  in  the  most  general  point  of  view. 
For  the  construction  of  such  an  edifice,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  maUfiaU  employed 
in  the  constmction  of  the  ArieMeliam  system 
of  logic,  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 
But  hi  this  very  supposition  is  included  the 
necessity  of  taking  to  piecet  the  whole  mass  of 
that  most  elaborate,  and,  considering  its  date. 
Justly  admired  and  venerated  monument  of 
human  industry  and  genius. 

As  to  PlatOf  when  in  the  vast  wQdenesB  of 
words  with  which,  by  this  spoilt  child  of  So- 
crates, so  many  shelves  and  so  many  bnlna 
have  been  loaded,  and  in  which  so  many  wits, 
beginning  with  those  of  Cicero,  have  been  lost, 
when  among  all  these  eignij  so  much  as  a  single 
thought,  which  is  at  once  clear  and  instmetive, 
shall  have  been  pointed  ont,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  steal  flrom  the  examination  of  Aris- 
totle's Logic,  either  a  word  or  so  much  as  a 
thought,  to  bestow  upon  his  master's  eloquence. 

With  some  modifications,  which  reflection 
will  suggest,  and  which  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  and  room  here  to  endeavour  to  par- 
ticnlanze,  the  method  herein  above  propoeed, 
as  applicable  to  namet  o/ objects,  to  those  ele- 
mentary parts  of  propoeitione,  which  by  logi- 
cians are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  termtf 
would  be  found  applicable  toproposiHowUiem- 
selves  :  to  those  propositions,  for  example,  by 
which,  under  some  such  name  as  Ctrnfoiils,  in- 
timation is  given,  in  general  expression,  of  the 
matter  contained  in  any  literary  woric,  and 
more  particularly  in  any  woric  of  the  tiufttv- 
tumal  kind :  and  thus  it  is,  that  to  the  view 
taken  of  any  such  portion  of  the  field  of  art 
and  science,  may  be  given,  in  the  promptest 
and  most  commodious  manner,  any  degree  of 
extent  of  which  the  existing  state  of  tibe  ma- 
terials, collected  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, has  rendered  it  susceptible :  and  in 
truth,  terme  being  the  matter  of  which  propooi- 
tione  are  principsdly  composed,  by  any  anange- 
ment  given  to  those  principal  ingredients,  ao 
arrangement  is  already  in  some  sort  given  to 
the  whole  matter  of  all  the  several  propositioiis, 
into  the  composition  of  which  those  elementary 
articles  are  capable  of  being  made  to  enter. 

In  the  explanation  above  given  of  the  man*> 
ner  in  which,  ont  of  such  terms  as,  in  any  given 
part  of  the  field,  the  existing  state  of  the  lan- 
guage ftumishes,  a  system  of  exhaustively  bi- 
forcate  division  may  be  formed — ^it  has  been 
seen  how  it  is  that,  in  a  number  of  places  more 
or  less  considerable,  for  want  of  such  names, 
already  in  use,  gaps  will  be  left  in  the  work  : 
gaps,  for  the  filling  up  of  which  instmctions 
are  Uiereupon  given. 

By  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  working 
with  analogy  for  its  instrument  as  well  as  its 
guide,  iroms,  especially  where,  in  some  orderly 
manner,  spread  out,  a  number  of  them,  to- 
gether on  one  and  the  ftame  surface,  be(ore 
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tiie  eye,  will  bring  to  view,  each  of  them,  not 
only  the  particular  object,  wbich  in  oommon 
discourse  it  is  employed  to  designate,  bnt  an 
indeterminate  mnltitndeof  otberobjectswfaiob, 
by  means  of  some  fvtoioa  or  other,  stand,  eaoh 
of  them,  in  some  way  or  other  associated  with 
it.  In  this  way  it  is,  that  by  means  of  some 
indication,  afforded  by  the  import  of  this  or 
that  article  belonging  to  the  existing  stock  of 
names,  the  filling  np  of  a  gap  of  the  sort  just 
described  will  be  effected  :  and  by  every  gap 
thus  filled  up,  precision  at  least,  and  fluently 
tJcUntUm,  will,  if  the  operation  be  properly 
performed,  be  given  to  the  oonoeption  enter- 
lained  of  tiie  contents  of  that  part  of  the  field : 
and  thus  may  be  seen,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  brandi  of  art  and  science  which  is  in 
hand,  one  way  at  least  in  which  xwteniifmB  may 
be,  and  doubUess  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  diaeorerUi  made.  Quodliba  cum  quolibetf 
is  a  motto  that  may  serre  for  every  mscover- 
tng,  and  every  inventing  mind. 

Sscnoif  XIX. 

Logical  Mode  of  Dhision — U$  Origin  explained 
and  UluttraUd, 

For  ikdlitating  the  execution  of  a  work  of 
the  sort  here  in  question,  vis.  a  svstem  of 
logical  division  in  the  exhaustively  biftiroate 
mode — a  ftw  instructions,  such  as  they  have 
been  seen,  have  just  been  hazarded.  The  topic 
was  apon  the  point  of  being  closed,  when,  by 
%  dip  taken  into  Condillac's  little  work  on 
Logic,  an  addition  was  suggested,  which  now 
seemed  indispensable.  The  only  sort  of  ana- 
fyriff,  which  in  the  present  work  hath  as  yet 
^n  in  question,  is  of  that  sort,  of  which  not 
10  much  as  the  conception  could  have  pvo- 
sented  itself,  but  in  a  considerably  matured 
itate  of  the  human  mind.  But  in  that  little 
work  of  Condillac,  under  the  same  name  ana- 
^y$isy  was  observed  to  be  brought  to  view  a 
!ort  of  logical  operation,  to  which  that  appel- 
lation could  not,  it  seemed,  with  propriety,  be 
reftised,  but  of  which  it  was  at  the  same  time 
mdent,  that  it  could  not  but  have  been  in  use 
[n  the  very  earliest  stage  of  human  existence  : 
I  stage  so  early,  that  although  the  operation 
must,  in  its  extension,  have  kept  pace  with 
that  of  Ijmguage,  yet  in  part  the  existence  of 
it  must  have  been  anterior  even  to  that  of  the 
earliest  formed  raw  materials,  of  which  lan- 
ipuige  was  gradually  composed :  since  those 
Baterials  are  not,  any  of  them,  an3rthing  but 
dgns  of  ideas,  and  it  is  only  by  the  sort  of 
inialysis  now  in  question — ^viz.  ihd- primcBval 
^ogieal  aualum,  performed  by  the  mind  upon 
individual  objects  in  the  character  of  physical 
rrholes,  that  those  ideas  were  supplied. 

Of  every  logical  analyst^ — of  every  system 
Df  logical  divisions — the  subject  is  a  logic€^ 
vkole.  But,  any  such  logical  analysis,  no- 
vrhere  could  it  ever  have  had  a  subject,  but 
for  that  system  of  pHmwtal  logical  analysis, 
irbich  has  had  fox'itrsabjects  phj/iical  vkoief, 


and  fhr  its  retnUe  those  ideas,  which  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  conception,  were  respec- 
tively accompanied  and  fixed  by  so  many 
name$  or  denominationi : — signs,  by  means  of 
which,  in  so  far  as  those  signs  were  the  sort 
of  names  called  oomskm  names,  those  ideas 
were  as  it  were  tied  up  into  bundles,  called 
fofif,  kind$,  tpeeietf  genera,  eUu$et,  and  the 
like  :  the  connexion  being  effected  by  another 
sort  of  logical  instrument,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  not  analgiie,  but  its  converse,  igntheeit. 

Of  this  double  course — a  course  of  analgtie, 
conjoined  with  a  correspondent  course  of  egn- 
theii$ — ^the  commencement  must  have  had  place 
in  the  very  infimcy  of  society  ;  and  neither  to 
the  continuance  nor  to  the  extension  of  it  can 
any  conceivable  bounds  be  assigned,  other  than 
those  which  apply  to  the  extension  and  con- 
tinuance of  society  itself. 

1.  Difference  between  a  pkytieal  vkole  and 
a  logical  whole;  2.  difference  between  pkyticed 
€Malu$it  and  logical  analg$ie,  when  both  have 
for  their  subject  a  pkytieal  whole;  3.  difference 
between  logical  antUgne  and  logical  tmOhetie; 
4.  operation  and  instrument  by  which  hgicti 
synthe$it  is  performed ;  5.  necessity  of  an  ante- 
cedent logioeJ  analytity  performed  upon  a  phy- 
sical whole,  to  the  previous  formation,  and 
thence  to  the  subsequent  ancUyrit  of  a  logical 
whole ;  6.  necessity  of  an  act  of  logical  tgntheti$ 
to  the  formation  of  such  logical  whole  :  such 
are  the  points,  on  aU  which,,  as  soon  as  the 
definitions  of  the  two  species  of  whoUt  have 
been  given,  a  coiyunot  iUustratiott  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

Bj9kpkgticalidkole,xmdenUad  amjcorporeal 
real  eniUg,  considered  as  being  in  one  mass, 
and  without  any  regard  paid  at  the  instant  to  / 
any  parts  that  might  be  observable  in  it :  for/ 
instance,  this  or  that  individual  j^ant,  I 

By  a  logical  whole,  understsna  that  sort  <^ 
fictitious  aggregate,  or  collection  oTotJeets,  for  i 
the  designation  of  which  any  one  of  those  names  j 
which,  in  contradistinction^  proper  names  are 
termed  common  names,  are  employed  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  aggregate  designated  by  that  same 
word^Mt.  The  common  name  ptont  is  appli- 
cable to  every  individual  plant  that  grows ; 
and  not  only  to  those,  but  moreover  to  all  those 
which  ever  grew  in  time  past,  and  to  all  those 
which  will  grow  in  time  fiiture  ;  and  in  say- 
ing, of  any  one  of  them  individually  taken — 
viz.  of  those  that  are  now  growing,  thie  plant 
exi$tt,  there  is  no  fiction.  But  the  aggregate, 
conceived  as  composed  of  all  plants,  present, 
past,  and  fiiture  put  together,  is  manifestly  the 
work  of  the  imagination — a  pure  fiction.  The 
logical  whoU,  designated  by  the  word  plant,  is 
therefore  tk  fictitious  entity. 

For  the  illustration  of  these  several  points, 
follows  now  a  short  history,  which  though  at 
no  time  perhaps  realized  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular, must  many  millions  of  times  have  been 
exemplified  in  every  circumstance,  which,  to 
the  purpose  of  the  present  explanation,  is  a 
material  one. 
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Walking  one  day  OT«r  his  groimdfl,  a  certain 
hosbandman  obseryed  a  plant,  which  was  not 
of  the  number  of  those  which  he  was  employed 
in  cnltirating.  Overhanging  some  of  them,  it 
seemed  to  hkoi  to  impede  their  growth.  Tak- 
ing out  his  knife,  he  cut  the  plant  off  just  aboTe 
the  root ;  and  a  fire,  in  which  he  was  burning 
weeds  for  the  ashes,  being  near  at  hand,  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  In  so  doing,  he  had  thus 
in  two  different  modes  performed,  upon  this 
physical  tchoUf  the  physical  analysis.  By  being 
out  as  it  was,  it  became  divided  mto  two  parts, 
Tiz.  the  root,  and  that  which  was  above  the 
root :  and  thus  in  the  meohanical  mode  was 
the  physical  analysis  performed  upon  it.  By 
its  being  thrown  into  the  fire  and  there  con- 
sumed, of  the  portion  so  cut  off  as  above,  part 
was  made  to  fly  off  in  the  state  ofgcu,  the  rest 
staid  behind  in  the  state  of  ashes :  and  thus  in 
the  chemical  mode  was  the  physical  analysis 
performed  upon  it. 

Not  long  after,  came  a  daughter  of  his  that 
same  way,  and  a  plant  of  the  same  kind  which 
her  fother  had  thus  cut  down  being  left  stand- 
ing, her  ottenHon  was  caught  by  the  beauty  of 
it.  It  was  a  sweet-brier  rose,  of  which  one 
flower  had  just  expanded  itself.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  were  not  alike  beautiful.  By  one 
part  her  attention  was  more  forcibly  en- 
gaged than  by  the  rest.  It  was  the  flower. 
To  examine  it  more  closely,  she  plucked  it  off, 
and  brought  it  near  her.  eye.  During  its  ap- 
proach, the  scent  of  it  became  perceptible ;  and 
thus  another  sense  received  its  gratification. 
To  prolong  it,  she  tried  to  stick  the  flower  in 
a  part  of  her  dress  that  covered  her  bosom. 
Meeting  with  some  resistance,  the  stalk  to 
which,  with  a  few  leaves  on  it,  the  flower  was 
attached,  was  somewhat  bruised  ;  and  now  she 
perceived  and  distinguished  another  odour, 
which  though  not  less  agreeable^  was  some- 
what different  from  the  flnt. 

All  this  while  she  had  been  performing  upon 
this  physical  whole  the  logical  operation  termed 
logical  analysts:  performing  it  not  the  less, 
though,  as  in  Moliere*s  Bowrgeois  CrentHhomtne 
Monsieur  Jourdan  when  talking  prose,  without 
knowing  it.  The  inttrument,  by  which  this 
mental  operation  was  performed  by  her,  was 
the  fictitious  entity  attention.  By  the  atten- 
tion which  she  bestowed  upon  the  flower,  while 
no  equal  degree  of  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  she  analyzed 
it — she  mentally  resohed  or  divided  it — ^into 
two  parts,  viz.  the  flower,  and  all  that  was  not 
the  flower:  and  thus  she  distinguished  part 
from  part. 

Again.  By  applying  her  attention,  first  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flower,  composed  as  it  was  of 
the  beauty  of  its  form  and  the  beauty  of  its 
colour,  she  performed  in  this  same  original 
subject  another  analysis,  which  though  still  a 
haieal  analysis,  was  productive  of  results  some- 
what different  from  those  produced  by  the  for- 
mer ;  for  thus,  in  the  same  part  she  distinguished 
two  properties  or  qualities ;  viz .  tiiat  of  present- 


ing to  the  flense  of  «i^  a  peonliaily  agreeabl* 
appearance,  and  that  of  presenting  to  the  tense 
of  smeU  a  peculiarly  agreeable  odomr.  The 
parts  were  both  of  them  real  entities :  the 
jwoZifMt  were,  both  of  them,/^ttioiis  entities. 

JBager  to  communicate  tiie  discovery  to  a 
little  brother  of  her's,  she  took  him  to  the  spot: 
she  showed  him  the  planl  from  which  the 
flower  had  been  plucked.  The  flower*  had 
already  become  a  subject  of  conversation  to 
them:  that  part  had  already  received  the 
name  of  fiercer :  not  having  equally  engaged 
her  attention,  the  other  party  like  a  sheep  in 
a  flock,  or  a  pig  in  a  litter^  remained  without 
any  distinctive  name. 

Ere  long  her  sweet-brier  rose  put  forth  two 
other  blossoms  ;  being  so  little  different  from 
the  first,  each  of  these  became /oiwr  likewise. 
From  a  proper  name,  fiower  thus  became  a 
common  name. 

In  the  course  of  another  social  ramble,  a 
mallow  plant,  with  a  flower  on  it,  met  her  eye. 
At  a  distance  the  flower  was  not  yet  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  sweet-hrier  rose — 
"  Ah,"  (cried  she,) ''  here  is  flower  again."  The 
sweet-bner,  on  account  of  its  scent,  which  con- 
tinued after  the  flower  was  gone,  had  been  pre- 
served :  the  malhw,  having  nothing  but  coLmr 
to  recommend  it,  was  neglected. 

These  rambles  had  not  continued  long,  be- 
fore other  sweet-briers  and  other  mallows  met 
her  eye.  The  former  being  regarded  with 
interest,  the  other  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, the  occasion  for  distinguishing  them  in 
conversation  was  not  unfrequently  recniring. 
The  rose  flower  became  a  rose  flower,  the  mal- 
low flower  a  mallow  flower. 

When  the  flower  first  observed  was  named 
flower,  as  yet  nothing  but  analysis — logical 
analysis — ^had  been  performed  :  no  operation 
of  the  nature  of  logical  sunthesis :  of  one  in- 
dividual object  it  was  and  no  other,  that  the 
word  flower  had  been  made  the  name.  But, 
no  sooner  was  the  second  flower  observed,  and 
the  same  nsme  flower,  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  first,  applied  to  this  other,  than  an  act 
of  logical  syntkeais  was  performed.  The  pro- 
per name  was  thus  turned  into  a  oommom.  one  ; 
and  the  fictitious  entity,  called  a  sort,  a  kind,  a 
species,  or  a  genus,  (call  it  which  you  please) 
was  created.* 

The  flatitiotis  entity  being  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  two  real  entities  being  each  of  them 
something,  the  fl^itious  entity  itself  did  not 
contain  within  itself  the  two  real  entities,  or 
either  of  them.  But  the  name,  which,  after 
having  occasionally  been  applied  to  each  of 


^  *  Genus  and  species  are  worda  which  caiu»<rt« 
either  of  them,  be  employed  without  impliedly 
asserting  the  existence  of  the  other.  Both  are 
aggregates,  or  names  of  aggr^ates :  gemms  is  the 
wnole,  of  which  species  is  a  part.  Suppose  bat  ome 
aggregate,  either  of  these  names  may  as  widl  be 
appli^  to  it  as  the  other ;  or  rather,  and  for  the 
above  reason,  neither  can  with  proprie^  be  applied 
to  it. 
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iSke  two  real  entities,  beeameyby  degrees,  desig- 
native  of  the  /etUwui  entity  deduced  from 
them,  as  aboTe,  by  abstraction,  oontinned  to 
be  employed  for  tiie  designation  of  either  of 
them,  and  ooeasionally  for  the  designation  of 
both  of  Uiem  together :  and  thns,  in  a  sense, 
which,  although  not  strictly  proper,  has  the 
adyantage  of  conciseness,  the  one  fietUioue 
entily,  the  epectee,  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tained, and  to  contain,  the  two  individnal  recU 
ones :  to  ooutcnn,  riz.  Ihoogh  not  in  a  phynealf 
in  a  U^eal  sense.* 


*  Thus  it  18,  that,  considered  u  distinct  from 
the  individuals  contained  in  them,  these  aggregates, 
as  above,  are  but  ficHtiotis  entities : — ^tne  names, 
employed  iu  the  designation  of  them,  so  many 
names  of  fidiiivaus  entities.  But,  when  compared 
with  names  of  fictitious  entities  at  lar^,  these 
may  be  seen  to  have  somethinj?  peculiar  in  them, 
which,  if  he  would  avoid  conrasion  and  disputa- 
tion, it  seems  necessary  a  man  should  have  in 
mind.  In  this  case,  the  same  word  which  is  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  fictitious  entity,  viz.  the  ficti- 
iiota  aggre^e,  is  also  employed  to  designate  anyone 
of  the  individual  real  entitifis,  of  which  that  aggre- 
gate is  regarded  as  being  composea :  an  homonymy, 
which  may  be  seen  not  to  nave  place  in  the  in- 
stance of  any  other  sort  of  fictitious  entity,  such  as 
a  quality,  %  property,  a  relation,  and  the  like.  Nor 
let  it  be  said,  that,  oecause  it  contains  real  entities, 
the  aggregate,  caUed  a  species,  a  genus,  a  class,  is 
itself  a  real  entity.  For  by  the  word  plant,  taking 
plant,  for  example,  for  the^ggpregate,  are  desig- 
nated— ^not  only  all  plants  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  speaking,  or  the  writing  of  that  word,  but  also 
all  plants  that  ever  have  existed, — and  all  plants 
that  ever  shall  exist  in  fu^^e, — and  even  all 
plants  that,  without  existing,  shall  be  but  con- 
ceived to  exist :  and  to  these  last,  at  any  rate,  the 
term  real  entity  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  properly 
applicable.  But  though,  m  addition  to  the  several 
individual  objects,  to  which  the  word  plant  is 
applicable,  no  real  entity,  corresponding  to  it,  h^ 
place  out  of  the  human  mind, — ^yet,  ttnthin  that 
receptacle,  by  this  same  name  of  a  iictitious  entity. , 
a  real  entity— e^  general  idea, — an  entity,  which 
tboo^h  not  corporeal,  is  not.  less  real  than 'that 
which  is  produced  in  it  bv  the  sight  or  toudi  of  an 
indi vidua!  j>lant, — is  produced.  To  convince  him- 
self of  this,  the  reader  need  but  ask  himself — 
whether,  after,  and  by  thus  reading  the~word£^f, 
his  mind  is  not  put  in  a  state  more  or  less'Hifferent 
from  that  which  it  was  in,  before  this  worJVas 
read  by  him.  If  this  be  not  enough,  then  let  him 
say,  for  example,  whether  by  the  proposition, 
plants  have  a  projoerty  which  minerals  nave  not, 
three  distinguisnable  mental  sensations  at  least — 
not  to  spM  of  any  others — ^have  not  been  pro- 
duced in  bis  mind :  three  perfectly  distinct  ideas, 
each  of  which  is  of  that  sort  which  is  termed  a 
general  or  abstract  one.  Yet,  to  some  philoso- 
phers, it  has,  somehow  or  other,  been  matter  of 
supposed  discovery,  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  general  or  abstract  ideas  :  not  considering  that, 
if  this  position  of  theirs  were  true,  nothing  that 
they  say  in  proof  of  it  would  have  so  much  as  the 
least  cmuice  of  being  productive  of  the  effect  they 
aim  at :  or,  to  speak  still  more  generally,  scarcely 
would  anything  they  say  be  productive  of  any 
more  effect  thia  would  be  produced  by  so  much 


The  analysis  thns  nnoonsdonsly  peifbrmed 
by  the  maiden  on  the  first-observed  sweet- 
brier  rose,  viz.  by  applying  her  attention  to 
one  part,  while  it  was  not  applied  to  the  other, 
had  for  its  subject  the  real  entity,  the  physical  | 
whole.    It  may  be  tenned,  the  prinunal  or  ' 
primordial  analysis  :  for  by  no  other  sort  of 
logical  analysis  will  it  be  found  capable  of 
having  been  preceded.  The  analysis,  by  which 
the  rose-flower  became  rote-flowerf  and  the  n 
mallow-flower,  mallovh/lower,  had  for  its  sub- 
ject no  other  than  the  fictitious  entity,  the 
logical  whole,  yiz.  the  whole  designated,  fixed, 
and,  as  it  were,  created,  by  the  denomination  ^ 
fiower,  so  soon  as,  after  haying  been  employed 
merely  as  a  proper  name,  it  had  come  to  be 
employed  as  a  common,  and  thence  as  a  speev- 
fie  or  generic  name.    It  may  be  termed  the  i 
secondary  analysis,  or  analysis  of  the  2dorder.  \ 
In  hei_yonng  mind,  and  in  this  its^lSmple  1 
form,  this  secondary  mode  of  analysis  had 
nothing  in  it  of  science,  nothing  of  system. 
But,  in  it  may  be  seen  the  germ  of  all  those 
systems  of  diyision,  which,  being  framed  by 
scientific  hands,  hayo  spread  so  much  nsefUl 
light  over  eyery  portion  of  the  field  of  art  and 
science. 

The  maiden  had  for  her  sweetheart  a  young 
man,  who,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 


nonsense.  Yes: — ^by  the  word  plant,  or  the  word 
plants,  when  read,  an  effect,  a  sort  of  feeling,  or 
mentcU  image,  is  as  really  produced,  as  by  the  sif  bt 
of  any  individual  plant, — ^and  it  is  a  clearl;^  differ- 
ent one.  In  the  one  case  it  is  an  abstract  idea;  in 
the  other  case,  an  impression:  but  in  the  one  there 
is  just  as  much  reality  as  in  the  other.  ^  Of  the 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  eenenJ  idea,  the 
probative  force  is  even  nearer,  and  more  promptly 
and  surely  satisfactory,  than  that  of  the  existence 
of  any  individual  j^nt,  from  which,  by  abstrac- 
tion, that  general  idea  was  deduced.  In  the  former 
case,  the  evidence  is  perception :  in  the  other  case, 
it  is  but  inference — ratioevnation :  and  ite<  such 
ratiocination,  as  many  an  acute  mind  (Bishop 
Berkeley's  for  instance)  has  not  been  satisfied  with. 
In  speaking  of  qenera  and  species,  two  sources  of 
indistinctness  an^  confusion,  and  (if  observed)  of 
perplexity,  are  continually  presenting  themselves. 
One  is — ^the  difficulty  which,  on  the  appearance  of 
a  generic  or  specific  name,  is  found,  in  determining 
whether  it  is  the  fictitious  entity-— the  aggregate 
itself, — or  only  the  name  employed  for  the  desig- 
nation of  it— that,  in  the  character  of  the  subject 
of  the  proposition,  the  word  is  intended  to  bring 
to  view.  The  other  is— the  penury  and  imperfec- 
tion, under  which  lanffuage—the  best  constructed 
not  excepted— still  labours :  viz.  in  respect  of  its 
furnishing  no  more  than  these  two  names,  for  the 
designation  of  the  results  of  any  number  of  rami- 
fications, which,  in  a  system  of  logical  division, 
there  may  have  been  occasion  to  bring  to  view. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  same  word,  which,  with 
reference  to  this  or  that  Other  is  v^  generic  term,  is 
specific  with  reference  to  a  third.  Hence  again  the 
continually  recurring  question — ^is  this  a  generic  or 
a  specific  name  ?  and  the  dispute  with  what  that 
question  is  pregnant,  is  altogether  an  inteiminable 
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paay  of  ApotheourieSy  (for  the  oompany  had 
not  yet  receiTod  its  cfaarter,)  had,  on  his  part, 
been  engaged  in  a  little  train  of  obBorrationa, 
to  an  improyed  and  extended  eeriea  of  which, 
together  with  the  experiments  which  they 
suggested,  some  thousands  of  yean  afterwards 
that  most  useful  and  respectable  oommunity 
became  indebted  for  its  establishment. 

He  had  observed  his  dog,  after  a  fiill  meal, 
betake  itself  to  a  grass-plat,  and  gnaw  the 
grass  :  a  sort  of  article  which,  when  hungry, 
it  had  never  been  seen  to  meddle  with.  To 
this  sagacious  swain  the  maiden  was  not  back- 
ward in  reporting  her  aboTo-mentioned  dis- 
eoTories.  It  might,  perhaps,  hare  been  not 
altogether  impossible  to  obtain  a  communicsr- 
tion  of  some  of  those  observations  and  dis- 
coveries of  his,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  them 
to  hers.  But,  for  the  explanation  of  what  has 
here  been  endeavoured  to  be  explained,  what 
has  already  been  reported  of  the  damsers  vnll, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  suffice,  without  any 
ftirther  trial  of  the  reader's  patience.* 


Some  thousands  of  years  after  appeared 
LiniMBUM,    In  the  course  of  that  internU,  not 


*  In  their  present  shape,  the  conceptions  above 
brought  to  view  would  not  hare  been  formed,  nor 
consequently  would  this  section  have  been  penned, 
but  for  a  veir  recent  glance  cast  on  the  ioffio  of 
CondUlac  More  than  once,  at  different  times, 
had  that  little  work  been  gluiced  over,  or  at  least 
glanced  at :  never  without  its  presenting  itself  in 
the  chaiacter  of  a  mass  of  contusion,  from  which 
little  or  no  infonnation  wm  to  be  rsaped.  Awtlytis 
is  the  name  there  given  to  the  instnunent,  by  which 
eveiything  is  there  supposed  to  be  done:  every- 
thing by  that  OM  instrament ;  in  every  case  that 
one  msbument  the  same.  Laiiffuage>mBking  was 
'  and  **  anafwit  itself  wm  but  a  toell- 
I  langMoger  (Pp.  88,  &c.,  121 ,  &c)  On  look- 
ing at  the  work  once  more,  observation  was  made 
of  such  passages,  in  whicb--always  under  this  one 
name,  aiia/Mt»---an  explanation  is  riven  of  the 
mode,  for  tne  distinguishing  of  which  the  epithet 
prinuBfHd  has  herein-above  been  just  emploved. 
Mow,  for  the  first  time,  presented  itself  to  view, 
matter  which  seemed  capable  of  being  put  to  use. 
A  resolution  was  accordingly  taken,  to  endeavour 
to  derive  such  instruction  as  might  be  found  de- 
rivable from  it.  Its  claim  to  atUntion  beinj;  now 
.recocnised,  thus  it  was  that,  by  a  closer  application 
of  that  faculty,  those  distinctions,  which  have 
above  been  seen,  were  brought  to  view.  Loaieal 
analytu  of  the  phytical  icAofe,  logioal  tyntMsit, 
performed  upon  the  otui/tiftes— upon  ihepartt  which 
nad  been  produced  oy  that  logical  anoiWa— these, 
— together  with  the  logiecd  an(dy$U  of  those  ugra 
gates  which  wero  the  products  of  that  loffiocusm' 
ikegiiy — were,  in  the  logic  of  Condillae,  seen,  all  of 
them,  designi^ed  by,  and  confounded  together  under, 
the  one  undiscriminating  term  analygis, — For  the 
subject  of  the  pHnueval  analysis,  Condillae,  before 
he  came  to  the  pUuUf  had  employed  a  magnificently 
furnished  ck&ieau:  for  the  present  occasion,  a 
couple  of  plants  seemed  quite  sufficient,  vrithout 
any  such  encumbrance  as  tne  ch&teau.  Moreover, 
of  the  sort  of  work  here  in  question,  abundance 
must  have  been  done,  before  tnere  were  any  such 
thincs  as  ek&ieaua. 

YtBf  (says  somebody ;)  and  so  there  was  before 
husbandmen^s  daughters  amused  themselves  with 


gathering  ilowers.  The  ancestors  of  ] 
Were  shepherds :  the  ancestors  of  ahepherds,  hun- 
ters. In  certifying  thisganealogy  G^offnqAf  joba 
with  History. 

Assuredly  (it  may  be  answered)  man  had  need 
to  provide  food,  before  maidens  had  need  to  gather 
flowers.  But,  to  provide  food,  man  must,  aome- 
how  or  other,  have  been  in  being,  and  able  to  pro- 
vide it.  Here  then  the  explanation  would  ttve 
been  entanried  in  the  masteries  of  Ctimmoffomy—^ 

Swt,  which,  besides  its  inexplicabilitv,  is  alto- 
sr  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  No  doubt 
for  attenUtmy  and  thence  for  analynif-4n  be 
performed,  as  above,  upon  these  phynoal  tchott*,— 
and  thence  for  aynthetit^  and  thence  for  loaieal 
afuUm,  to  be  performed  upon  the  logical  tciola^ 
results  of  these  logioal  jry»Meses^— demands  much 
more  urgent,  as  well  as  much  more  early,  mort 
have  been  produced  by  eBMie/htiit  and  rooig  than 
ever  can  have  been  produced  by  flowen.  But,  by 
any  such  illustration,  we  should  nave  been  sent  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden :  and  of  that  sarden  no  map 
being  to  be  had,  sufficiently  narticuUr  for  the  pro- 
sent  purpose,  there  we  should  have  lost  ourselves. 

^  Pluming  himself,  as  it  should  seem,  upon  the 
discovery,  and  bringing  it  to  view  as  such  thrice 
in  two  small  12hio  pages,  Condillae  {pp,  114, 115) 
will  have  it,  that  languages  are  but  so  many  «w- 
Ivtio  metkodt-^nuthodea  analj/iique$ :  mmmag,  m 
nr  as  he  can  be  said  to  mean  anything,  the  resolta 
of  so  many  analytic— purely  analytic — procesiM. 
He  sees  not,  that,  so  &r  from  being  an  analytic 
process,  the  process,  by  which  the  principal  and 
fundamental  materisis  of  all  languages — ^vul  oon^ 
man  munes — are  fitamed,  is  of  a  nature  exactly  op- 
posite to  Uiat  of  analysii;  viz.  jwn/ilem.  True  it 
18,  that  this  tynlhetie  is  necessarily  preceded  by  an 
analytie  process :  viz.  by  the  one  above  explained 
under  the  denomination  of  the  jeituiurxi^  or  awni- 
dite  analysis : — a  logical  analysis  performed  upon 
physical  wholes.  True  it  also  is  th^  to  the  wMett, 
which  are  the  results  of  this  synthetic  proeeaa, — 
vrith  the  exception  of  those  mtmmiiiMf,  whidi  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  individuals,— anoUicr 
analytic  process  mav,  to  any  extent,  be  applied, 
viz.  the  scientific  or  toaieal  analysis,  perfonned  up- 
on these  logical  wholes.  But,  how  promptly  so- 
ever they  may  succeed  to  each  other,  diaaggre^ 
tion  and  aggregation — ^putting  asunder  and  patting 
together — never  can  be  one  uid  the  same  operation 
— ^never  can  be  other  than  opposite  opwations: 
and,  but  for  and  by  means  of  the  agj^ngatiTe  pro- 
cess, not  a  sinffle  word — ^not  a  single  instrument- 
would  the  philosopher  have  had,  wherewith  to  pot 
together  this  his  not  sufficiently  conaidersd  account 
of  the  formation  of  language. 

One  of  these  days — ^the  sooner  the  betttr — by  a 
still  closer  application  of  the  £sculty  of  attemtiom,  a 
more  discerning  eye  vrill,  perhape,  discovo*  and 
bring  to  light  similar  imperfections  in  the  aeeoont 
given  of  the  matter  in  these  pages :  and  thus  it  is, 
that, — ^by  still  closer  and  closer  application  of  that 
same  faculty, — additional  correctness,  dislmctmesa, 
and  comprehensiveness,  is  given  to  man'^cdiRv|v. 
tions,  in  relation  to  each  and  every  portion  of  the 
field  of  art  and  science. 

Of  the  aggregations  thus  formed,  some  have  been 
better  maoe,  others  worse.  Those  which  he  re- 
gards as  ha^-iDg  been  better  made,  were  (he  arsuiea 
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only  in  the  langnage  in  which  he  wrote,  hot 
in  every  lettered  Iftngnftge  at  least,  not  indeed 
with  perfect  steadiness,  but  still  without  mnch 
dispute  or  variation,  a  nan\p  corresponding  to 
the  word  jplant  had  heen  in  nse  to  be  employed 
in  ike  designation  of  any  one  of  those  physical 
objects,  to  which,  when  individually  taken,  that 
same  denomination  continues  to  be  applied. 

For  the  same  length  of  time  accordingly, 
a  loffieal  wkoUy  possessing  this  vast  extent — 
a  logietU  «hoU^  formed  by  the  logical  process 
calle4  ijftUlusU — ^had  been  in  possession  of  the 
sort  of  existence  which  tixe  nature  of  an  object 
of  this  sort  admits  of. 

For  the  purpose  of  distributing,  according 
to  snch  of  these  properties,  as  were  at  the 
same  time  most  easily  observable,  most  steady 
in  their  union,  and  most  interesting  to  man, 
whether  in  the  way  of  use  or  harm,  snch  indi- 
vidual plants  as  from  time  to  time  should  come 
under  ob8er?ation,and  (his  to  the  end  that  such 
names  might  be  given  to  them,  whereby, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  to  use  their  useful 
properties,  or  excluding  the  operation  of  their 
pernicious  properties,  tiiey  might,  when  seen, 
be  recognised,—- various  sources  of  division  had 
occurred  to  various  scientific  observers.  By 
none  of  lihem  had  this  usefhl  object  been  com- 
pletely accomplished.  To  Linnceus  it  appeared, 
that  it  was  in  the  jhwer  that  the  most  apt 
source  of  division  waTIb  be  found  «  inasmuch 


«■)  the  wock  of  NaturejJthoM  whicfakwera  wone 
made,  the  work^oTleamed  men:  meaning  luch 
whom  labofon  in  this  line  he  taw  reason  to  dis- 
appiove  oC  Nature  being  a  sort  of  gfoddess — 
and  that  a  fitvourite  one — ^by  aacribing  to  this  ffodr 
dess  whatsoever  was  rmrded  bv  him  ai  sood,  be 
seems  to  have  satisfied  himaelf,  uat,  he  had  proved 
the  goodness  of  it :  and,  by  so  concise  an  expe- 
dient— an  expedient,  in  the  employment  of  which 
he  has  found  bnt  too  many  suooeasors,  as  well  as 
eotemporaries  and  predecessors — he  has  saved  him- 
self no  small  qoantitv  of  trouble. 

ATaittn  ia  a  sort  of  fictitious  personage,  without 
whose  oecasional  assistance  it  is  scarce  possible  (it 
must  be  confessed)  eitber  to  write  or  speak.  But, 
when  bron^t  upon  the  carpet,  she  should  be 
brought  on  w  her  proper  ooi<»iN«--4iakednee8 :  not 
bediMaed  with  atiriimie§ — not  clothed  in  evloaJMtie^ 
any  more  than  in  dyalMfistic,  moral  qualities.  Mak-\ 
ing  minenls,  vegetables,  and  animals— this  is  her 
proper  woik  ;  and  it  is  quite  enough  for  her : 
whenever  yon  are  bid  to  see  her  doing  man's  work,* 
be  sue  it  is  not  Nahm  that  is  doing  it,  but  the 
author^  <a  somebody  or  other  whom  he  patronizes, 
and  whom  he  has  dressed  up  for  the  purpose  in  the 
goddess^  robes. 

One  word  more,  on  the  subject  of  a  former  topic, 
before  this  philosopher  is  parted  with. — ^In  §  7,  p. 
74,  may  be  seen  tne  result  of  the  provisional  ait- 
tempt  towards  an  enumeration  of  the  distingnish- 
able  Ofwratiiom,  and  correspondent y^iou^ties,  of  the 
mind.  In  number  they  were  ssoentoes :  Condillac 
(ch.  7.  p.  61)  makes  but  tia:  viz.  1.  Attention. 
2.  Comparison.  8L  Judgment.  4.  Reflection. 
5.  Imagination.  6.  Ratiocination.  It  might  be 
an  exercise  for  a  student— nor  would  it  surelv  be 
a  useless  one— to  compare  these  six  with  those 


as,  for  the  determination  of  the  principal  and 
most  comprehensive  divisions  of  a  vast  logical 
whole,  certain  differences,  in  respect  of  the 
form  in  which  that  part  manifests  itself,  might 
be  made  to  serve  with  as  yet  unknown  ad- 
vantage. Why  t  Because,  with  those  differ- 
ences in  respect  of  the  flower,  other  differences 
in  respect  of  some  of  the  properties  most  in- 
teresting to  man — difierences  pervading  the 
entire  mass  of  each  indiridttal  plant — ^had  been 
observed  to  be  coi^oined.  Thence,  by  seeing 
what  sort  of  a  thing  the  plant  in  question  is, 
in  respect  of  the  flower,  a  guess  may  be  form- 
ed, better  than  can  be  formed  by  any  other 
means,  what  sort  of  a  thing  the  plant  is  in 
other  respects. 

From  this  view  a  conception  may  be  formed, 
of  the  disadvantage,  under  which  every  sys- 
tem of  logical  division  comes  to  be  framed.  In 
this  way  no  two  things  can  be  put  asunder, 
but  what  have  first  been  put  together.  To  no 
other  objects  can  this  mode  of  analytit  be 
applied  other  than  to  logieal  whoU» — objects 
which  are  altogether  the  product  of  so  many 
antecedent  logical  imstkan.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  prinugTcU  lopeal  tmalysit,  perform- 
ed upon  individual  objects — this  process,  not- 
withstanding this  its  scientific  name,  having 
taken  its  commencement  at  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  society,  cannot  but  have  had  for  its 
operators  the  most  unexperienced,  the  most 


seventeen: — to  observe,  whether,  in  this  longer 
list,  there  are  toij  articles  that  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  it : — and  if  not,  whether  CotuiiUac*B  shorter 
list  be,  in  any  particular,  defective  or  not :— >whe- 
ther,  for  example,  memory  has  not  heea/oraotten 
by  him : — and  if  not  defective,  in  which  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  shorter  list  those  of  the  longer  list  are 
respectively  comprised. 

6n  considering  the  catalogue  once  more,  it  seems 
as  if  some  such  article  as  amalogixaium  or  anahgos- 
eopy— i.e.  oftseroohon  ofamalogiamSAA  fonn  a  use- 
fm  addition  to  it.  Not  but  tut,  in  the  explanation 
thus  riven,  the  phrase,  cbKirvaiioH  of  analogies  is 
already  to  be  found.  But<— «o  distinct  from  simple 
abetractioMf  analysts,  and  comparison  are  those  ab- 
stractions, analysis  and  comparisons,  which  have 
observation  of  analogies  for  their  result,  and  so 
powerful  and  perhaps  indispensable  an  instrument  is 
the  fscttlty  so  denominated  in  the  hand  otlnvention^ 
— that  a  separate  denomination  would,  it  should 
seem,  be  not  ill  bestowed  upon  it.  Note,  that  to  the 
above  catalogue  of  the  distinguishable  operations  and 
correspondent  faculties  of  tne  human  mind,  the  so- 
often- mentioned  ieti  of  distinctness  and  all-compre- 
hensiveness has  not  been  applied.  It  is  the  result 
of  no  other  operation  than  tne  analysis  above  dis- 
tiuffuished,  bv  the  name  of  the  prtmaval  analysis : 
and  (unless  tne  title  by  which  it  is  thus  desisted 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  sjfnlheau)  not 
subjected  to  any  synthesis  ;  nor  consequently  to 
any  stMii^^  ansdysis,  as  above  distinsniished. 

Hence  it  cannot  be  given  in  any  other  character 
than  that  of  a  collection  of  raw  materials,  not  so 
mnch  as  attempted  to  be  made  up  into  a  finished 
work.  The  task  was  too  heavy  to  be  attempted  in 
a  parenthesis.  But  if,  in  the  materials  thus  trought 
together,  any  addition  should  be  found  made  to 
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nninfonned,  and  nnddlAil  hands.  In  the  next 
place,  the  synthetio  proeett,  hy  which  the  re- 
sults of  that  analysis,  fragments  detached,  by 
abstraction,  from  these  physical  wholes,  were 
placed  as  it  were  under  so  many  different 
common  names,  and  by  those  names  bound  to- 
gether by  so  many  logical  ties, — this  likewise 
was  a  work,  which,  though  not  yet  concluded, 
nor  in  a  way  to  be  soon  concluded,  must  in  its 
commencement  haye  been  coaeyal  eyen  with 
that  of  the  primattal  process,  to  which  it  has 
been  indebted  for  all  the  materials  on  which 
it  has  had  to  operate  :  coseyal  with  the  yery 
first  crude  effusions,  of  the  results  of  which 
the  matter  of  spoken,  and  thence  of  written 
language,  came,  by  continual  additions,  to  be 
composed. 

Thus  stands  the  matter,  in  regard  to  those 
names  of  aggregates,  in  the  signification  of 
which  are  comprised  such  indiyidual  objects 
as  are  purely  corporeal.  How  then  stands  it 
(says  somebody)  in  regard  to  objects  of  the 
pneumatie  cast,  real  and  fictitious?  The 
answer  is — ^to  apply  to  this  diyision  of  the 
objects  of  thought  the  triple  process,  just 
aboye  described,  would  require  a  full  and  de- 
.  tailed  explanation  of  the  nature  of  those  fi<!ti- 
tiout  entities,  which,  by  reason  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  aspect  of  their  names  to  that  of 
the  names  of  corporeal  objects,  all  which  names 
are  recU  entities,  are  so  continually  confounded 
yrith  real  ones.  But  to  suggest  the  question 
18  ahnoflt  all  that  can  be  done  here.  To 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  answer, 
would  be  to  transgress  beyond  endurance  the 
proper  limits  of  this  work.  A  few  words,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  an  indication,  how 
&int  soever,  of  the  only  track,  by  the  pursuit 
of  which,  a  satisfactory  answer  would,  it  is 
supposed,  be  to  be  found,  may  be  seen  in  the 
concluding  note.* 


those  which  had  already  been  brought  together  by 
other  hands,  it  will  be  not  altogether  without  its 
use. 

*  According  to  that  conception  of  the  matter, 
which  is  here  alluded  to  and  assumed,  entities  are 
either  real  or  fictitious:  real,  either  perce^ptibU  or 
wferential :  jierceptible,  either  impreKwms  or  ideas : 
imerential,  either  material,  i.  e.  corporeal  or  im- 
materialy  i.  e.  spiritual.  Material  are  those  of 
which  the  principal  divisions  are  exhibited  in  the 
Ramean  tn» :  of  such  inferential  real  entities  as 
are  immaterial,  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  Al- 
mighty Being,  and  in  the  human  soul,  considered 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body. 

'ByfijctiUous  entities  are  here  meant,  not  any  of 
those  which  wiU  be  presented  by  tiie  name  oiftmul- 
ousy  i.  e.  imajpiaaj  personsj  such  bb  Heathen  Gods, 
Cfenii,  and  fairieSyOQi  such  as  quality— -propsrtyy 
(in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  neany  synonymous  to 
quality)  relation,  power,  obligation,  avAy,  right,  and 
so  forth.  Incorrect  as  it  would  be,  if  the  entities 
in  question  were  considered  as  being,  in  point  of 
reality,  upon  a  footing  with  real  entitiM,  as  above 
distinguished,  the  supposition  of  a  sort  of  verba/ 
reality,  so  to  speak,  as  belonging  to  these  fictitious 
entities,  is  a  Sttj^sition,  without  which  the  matter 


SEcnoN  XX. 

Proposed  new  Names — in  vh<U  cases  desirable 
— in  ichat  likely  to  be  employedt 

Among  the  new  names,  here  propoaed  for 
Encyclopedical  purposes,  are  there  any,  of 
which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  come  to 


of  language  could  never  hava  been  formed,  nor  be- 
tween man  and  man  any  ccmverse  carried  on  other 
than  such  as  hath  place  between  brute  and  bruteL 

Fiditious  as  they  are,  entities  of  this  description 
'^ould  not  be  spoken  of  at  all,  if  they  were  not 
spoken  of  as  real  ones.  Thus  a  quality  is  s^ken 
of  as  being  tna  thing  or  a  person  :  i.e.  the  thmg or 
the  person  is  spoken  of  as  being  areosptadsj  and  the 
quality  as  being  something  that  is  ocmtained  ts  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  words,  which  have  an  im- 
material, as  well  as  a  material,  the  root  of  the  ua- 
maierial  will  be  found  in  the  material  import ;  so, 
to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  idea  attadied 
to  the  name  of  Sk  fictitious  entity,  it  will  be  neeee- 
sary  to  point  out  the  relation,  which  the  import  of 
that  word  bears  to  the  import  of  one  or  more  names 
of  real  entities :  i.  e.  to  show  the  genealogy,  or  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  the  mathematiGiaDB,) 
theoeaem  of  the  fictitious  enti^. 

From  the  observation,  by  which,  for  *^fi«pU^ 
tibe  words  duties  and  rights  are  hem  spoken  ot  aa 
names  of  fictitious  entities,  let  it  not  for  a  moment 
so  much  as  be  sunposed,  that,  in  either  instance, 
the  reality  of  the  ODject  is  meant  to  be  denied,  in 
any  sense  in  which  in  ordinary  langnage  the  reality 
of  it  is  assumed.  One  question,  however,  nuy  be 
ventured  to  be  proposed  for  consideration,  viz. 
whether,  supporing  no  such  sensations  as  pleasure 
or  pain,  duties  would  not  be  altogether  withoot 
force,  and  rights  altogether  without  value  f 

On  this  occasion,  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  a  fic- 
titious enti^,  a  distinction  requires  to  be  made  be- 
tween theroo^  of  the  idea,  and  the  root  of  the  word 
by  which  it  is  designated.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Migalion,  if  the  above  conception  be  correct,  the 
root  of  the  Misais  in  the  ideas  of  pain  and  pleasure. 
But  the  root  of  the  word,  employed  as  a  sun  iae 
the  designation  of  that  idea,  is  altogether  dimeat. 
It  lies  in  a  material  image,  employed  as  an  arehe-' 
type  or  emblem :  viz.  the  image  of  a  cord,  or  any 
other  tie  or  band,  (from  the  Latin  ligo,  to  bind,)  by 
which  the  object  in  question  is  botmd  or  fkstcsied 
to  any  other,  the  person  in  questi<m  booad  to  a 
certain  course  of  practice. 

Thus,  for  the  explanation  of  a  fictitious  entity, 
or  rather  of  the  name  of  a  fictitious  eati^,  two  per- 
fectly distinct  species  of  operations,  call  UMm  para- 
pkrasis  and  an^ehmation,  will,  in  evety  ease,  re- 
quire to  be  performed  ;  and  the  corresponding  sorts 
of  propositions,  which  are  their  respective  reenlta, 
formed  ;  viz.  the  paraphrasis,  perfonning  the  fime^ 
tion  of  a  definition,  but  in  its  /arm  not  coinciding 
with  any  proposition  to  which  that  name  is  com 
monly  attached. 

The  paraphrasis  consists  in  taking  the  word  that 
requires  to  be  expounded — ^vis.  the  name  of  n  jSctf»- 
ticnts  entity — and^  after  making  it  un  into  a  pirasSf 
applying  to  it  another  phrase,  whiok,  being  of  the 
same  import,  shall  have  for  its  principal  and  dutr- 
acteristic  word  the  name  of  the  oorrespondinff  ml 
entity.  In  a  <ie/Eai^KM»,apluase  is  employed  for  the 
exposition  of  a  single  word :  in  a  paremkrems,  a 
phrase  is  employed  for  the  exposition  of  an  eatiie 
phrase,  of  which  the  word,  propoesd  to  be  e:^ 
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he  employed  for  ordinary  use  I  Among  these 
agUDy  are  there  any  which  present  any  chctnee 
of  their  being  so  employed  I 

In  answer  to  both  these  qnestions,  a  yery 
few  words  are  all  that  can  be  afforded. 

Geom4^,  Arithmaie,  Algebra,  Fluxiotu — 
for  familiar  use,  what  seems  as  far  from  being 
desirable  as  fiom  being  probable,  is — that 
terms,  of  all  which,  though  only  one  of  them 


pomidad,  is  made  to  constitute  the  principal  or 
characteristic  word. 

Ardketypaiion  (a  word  employed,  for  shortness, 
rather  than  archetypoj^atUiaf  L  e.  indication  of  the 
axcbe^pe  or  pattern)  consists  in  indicating  the 
matenal  image,  of  which  the  word,  taken  m  its 
primasyal  sense,  contains  the  expression. 

Thus,  without  being  drawn  out  into  form,  (sn 
operation  for  which  a  multitude  of  distinctions  and 
discossions  would  be  found  requisite,)  in  the  case 
of  the  word  oft^jpo/ion,  both  the  jMxmpArant  and  the 
ardteimlUM  may  be  deduced  from  what  is  indi- 
cated sootcu 


RazophanHa,  indication  of  the  root,  might  serre 
as  a  common  or  generic  term  applicable  to  both. 

To  retora  to  muUvtii.  It  is  oy  an  ouerstion  of 
the  nature  of  anafytit,  mrinunal  ansiysis,  that 
the  ideas,  designated  by  the  severai  names  o^ftcU- 
fsovs  etiixtiet,  lutve  been  formed.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  case  of  these  A^i^umm  obiects,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  analysis  must,  or  may 
have  been  performed,  will  be  matter  of  much  more 
difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  the  aboye-mentioned 
real  ones. 

Not  to  leaye  the  field  of  fictitious  entitiei,  and 
with  it  the  corresponding  part  of  the  field  of  logical 
amUveiSj  in  the  state  of  an  utterly  dark  tpot,  thus 
much  has  here  been  hazarded :  and  here  it  is  high 
time  that  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  ana- 
fym  should  be  brought  to  a  dose. 

Unfortunatolj,  here  are  not  only  new  tmmis,but 
these  in  a  multitude,  greater  by  the  whole  number 
thui  would  have  been  employed,  could  the  ideas 
intended  have,  at  any  cheaper  late,  been  conyeyed. 
But  he  who,  in  any  branch  of  art  and  science,  e^j^ticf 
itself  not  excepted,  is  resolved  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  new  words,  resolves  by  that  very  reso- 
lution to  confine  himself  to  the  existing  stock  of 
ideas  and  opinions,  how  great  soever  the  degree  of 
inoorrectaess,  imperfection,  etror,  and  misehiev- 
ousness  nhich  may  in  those  ideas  and  opinions 
huipen  to  be  involved. 

One  parting  word  in  relation  to  D^Alembert : 
lest,  firom  the  mdication  eiven  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion (§  7,)  of  the  imperfections  observable  m  his 
Mincydopcedioal  tree,  any  unduly  unfavourable  esti- 
mate of  the  instruction  derivable  from  the  philoso- 
eical  works  of  that  illustrious  Frenchman,  should 
dadueed. 

With  the  exception  of  that  which  contains  the 
JSmejfdopadical  tree,  the  five  volumes  of  Miecel- 
lamee,  which  comprise  his  philosophical  works,  had 
not  been  opened  for  some  thir^  or  forty  years, 
when,  in  expectation  of  finding  in  one  of  tnem  the 
germ  of  what  has  here  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
fietiiioue  eutitie$j  it  was  tiiought  necessary  to  run 
over  it. 

In  that  particular  the  search  has  not  been  suo- 
eesafid.  But,  in  the  course  of  it,  ample  ground  has 
been  seen  for  the  condnsion,  that  although,  with 
eyes  closed  by  prudence,  or  nther  by  necessity, 


is  exactly  and  originally  expressiye,  the  im- 
port is  BO  well  fixed,  should  be  expelled  by 
new  ones. 

To  MaihemaHee,  considered  as  a  branch  of 
art  and  science,  in  which  all  those  others  are 
included — ^to  MathenuUies,  howsoeyer  in  ito 
original  import  misexpressiye,  the  same  obser- 
vation may  be  extended.  Not  but  that  Poeo- 
logy,  should  it  ever  be  its  lot  to  come  into  use, 


treading  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  precursor, 
he,  on  that  occasion,  kept  himself  below  the  level 
of  his  own  age,  yet,  on  every  succeeding  occasion, 
he  may  be  seen  rising  high  above  it. 

In  the.  two  last  of  those  five  volumes  are  con- 
tauned  applications,  successively,  and  everywhere 
more  or  less  succes^ly  made,  of  the  all-compre- 
hending and  all-commandinf  art  of  tiOjpc,  to  every 
subjacent  part  of  the  field  of  art  and  science. 

By  a  recent  but  still  imperfect  review  of  it,  (such 
as  time  and  eyes  would  allow  of,)  much  regret  has 
been  suj^sted  at  the  thoughts  of  its  never  having 
yet,  it  is  believed,  been  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  English  reader:  for  even  at  the  present 
comparatively  advanced  period,  much  usraul  in- 
struction, as  well  as,  to  a  comprehensive  mind,  ^ 
much  ratification,  might  surely  oe  reaped  from  a 
criticsT  perusal  of  it. 

Consummate  surely  is  the  originality,  the  com- 
prehensiveness, the  penetration,  the  discernment, 
the  moderation,  the  prudence,  the  elenuice  of  ex- 
pression, and,  amidst  surrounding  oangers,  the 
steersmanship  manifested  in  that  work.  It  is,  for 
that  age,  what  for  the  present  generation  the  pre- 
sent work  would  have  endeavoured  to  render  itself, 
could  any  such  endeavour  have  found  a  ray  of  hope 
to  animate  it.  Of  those  volumes,  the  fourth  has 
for  ite  title,  Eeaai  sur  let  Elhmene  de  Phiheophie, 
ou  9ur  les  prineipet  des  Comtoitaancet  humainee : 
the  fifth,  under  the  name  of  Eclairciesemens,  &c, 
contains  supplements  to  some  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  the  preceding  Volume.  It  wpeaka  of  itself 
as  having  been  written  at  the  desire  of  Frederio 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  In  a  translation,  the  sup- 
plemento  miffht  with  advantage,  it  is  believed,  be 
worked  up  along  with  the  original  artic^BS :  and 
prefixed  to  both  might  be  the  contento  of  the  first 
Volume  of  the  five :  viz.  the  preliminaiy  discourse 
attached  to  the  first  French  Encyclopos^a,  and  the 
Preface  to  the  third  Volume  of  that  great  work. 

On  the  subject  of  analysiSt  however,  the  concep- 
tions of  DAlsmbert,  (iv.  157,  257, 287,  &c.)  seem 
not  much  more  correct  than  those  of  CondUlae, 
By  their  manner  of  speaking  of  it  one  would  think 
it  was  a  sort  of  instrument  by  which  everything  is 
done.  In  general  the  attention  paid  by  men  of 
science  to  the  Greek  language,  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  ^neral  in  France  as  in  Britain,  particu- 
larly as  m  England.  Yet  even  in  the  Logic  of 
Saundereon,  who  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  not 
being  well  conversant  with  Greek,  the  account 
given  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  (for  by  him  they 
are  both  spoken  of,)  has  not  been  found  a  clear 
one.  By  an  observation  taken  of  the  archetypal 
image,  had  this  use  of  the  correspondent  operation 
been  sufiSciently  understood,  all  this  observation 
might  have  been  prevented.  In  the  case  of  every 
name  of  an  immaterial  object,  the  archetype  is  at 
onceantmiavandaAo/it^^tothesenseofit  In 
the  case  of  every  name  of  a  fictitious  entity,  the 
only  sure  test  of  mtoUection  is  parapkraei§. 
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would  form  a  more  instractiye,  and,  to  all  by 
whom  its  origmal  Import  is  borne  in  mind^  a 
more  satisfoctory  name. 

Being  in  their  original  import  so  misex- 
pressiTe, — and,  even  in  respect  of  present  im- 
port, one  of  them  at  least  so  indeterminate, — 
that  Nalwral  Hittory  and  Natural  PkUoKphy 
shonld  give  way  to  appellations  fixed  in  their 
import,  in  some  sort  InstructiTe,  and  at  the 
worst  not  misexpressiye,  seems  at  any  rate  to 
be  wished.  Whether  to  be  looked  for  seems 
not  eqai^ly  clear.  To  a  grecianized  ear  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  an  ungrecianized  ear 
when  explained  to  it,  Pkvtiwgie  Somatology 
and  Antkropurgie  Soinakiogy  are  expressiTe, 
— ^bnt  then  they  are  Aot  single-worded.  Phy- 
iiwrgict  and  Anthrotnirgiet  are,  each  of  them, 
when  separated  from  Somatologyy  single- 
worded.  To  the  nse  of  these,  what  seems  to 
be  the  only  obstacle,  or  at  any  rate  the  only 
assignable  objection,  is — ^that,  being  expressire 
of  (tecidentt  without  a  tubject — being  snbstan- 
tires  formed  oat  of  an  acyective  without  a 
visible  substantive — ^they  might,  for  some  time, 
#  fkil  of  being  sufficiently  expressive.  In  them- 
selves, (not  to  speak  of  Algebra,  which,  in  its 
original  import,  is  all  darkness,)  they  are, 
however,  in  this  respect,  but  upon  a  par  vnth 
Fluxions.  Even  PKysiurgie  Somaties,  or  Phy- 
siurgio  Somatology — Atihropurgio  Somaties, 
or  Awthropurgie  Somatology — even  these, 
though,  as  touching  their  two-wordeduess,  they 
are  in  no  better  case  than  Natural  History  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  yet  in  that  respect  they 
are  in  no  worse  case  ;  and,  in  respect  of  deter- 
minateness  and  instructiveness,  they  stand  in 
that  so  much  better  ease,  whidi  in  Section  the 
fourth  has  been  brought  to  view. 

In  all  these  instances,  for  presenting  the 
import  desired — ^the  import  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  which  the  demand  is  continually  occur- 
ring— ^words,  howsoever  originally  unexpres- 
aive  or*misexpressive,  are — and  without  any 
rery  considerable  inconvenience — already  in 
universal  use.  Not  so  in  -the  case  of  that 
branch  of  Ethics,  for  the  designation  of  i^ch 
the  word  DeotUologv  has  here  been  ventured 
to  be  proposed.  Under  the  undiseriminating 
import  of  the  word  Ethics,  a  branch  in  itsetf 
80  perfectly  distinct,  and  which  in  practice  so 
frequently  requires  to  be  distinguished  from, 
and  put  in  opposition  to,  that  which  joins 
with  it  in  forming  the  two  branches  of  the 
common  trunk,  is  at  present  continually,  and, 
but  for  those  many-w<Hrded  explanations,  which 
are  never  ^ven,  and  scarcely  ever  so  much  as 
thought  of,  irremediably  confounded.* 

*  Some  founoore  yean  mo,  by  David  Huute, 
in  his  Treatise  om  Human  iVotere,  the  obMrvation 
WM,  for  the  first  time,  (it  is  believed,)  broaght  to 
light— how  apt  men  have  been,  on  cniestioni  be- 
loncing  to  any  part  of  the  field  of  Exkics,  to  shift 
beeKwardi  and  forwards,  and  apparently  without 
their  perceiving  it,  from  the  question,  what  has 
been  dime,  to  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  vies  versa :  more  especially  from  the  fonner 


For  exemplification,  thus  much  may  peihaps 
have  its  use.  To  examine,  in  this  same  view, 
every  new  appellative  which  the  Table  fnr- 
nidies,  would  surely  be  superfin 
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80UBCES  OF  MOnON. 

Analytical  Sketch  of  the  several  Sources  of 
Motion  with  their  correspondent  Primmm 

Mobiles. 

Of  Motion  in  general — its  generation  and 
extinction. 

In  the  masses  of  matter  with  which  man  is 
conversant,  and  on  which  for  his  being,  as  well 
as  his  well-being,  he  is  at  all  times  dependent, 
whatsoever  change  is  effected — ^this  change  is 
either  itself  some  motion,  or  owes  its  origin  to 
some  motion  of  which  it  is  the  result. 

Motion  is  the  motion  of  some  body  or  bodies ; 
of  some  portion  or  portions  of  usatter,  of  the 
aggregate  mass  of  matter  with  which  man  is 
conversant. 

Of  this  aggregate  mass  no  particle  can  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  place,  in  any  direction, 
enter  or  be  made  to  enter  into  a  state  of  mo- 
tion, without  having  to  encounter  a  perpetual 
and  indefatigable  antagonist  styled  MesUtanee. 

According  to  the  commonly  received  dis- 
tinction, this  Resistance  is  susceptible  of  two 


of  these  points  to  the  other.  Some  five-aad-loTty 
vearB  ago,  on  reading  that  work, — from  whidi« 
however,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  it,  no  great 
quantity  of  useful  instmction  seemed  derivable, 
tnat  observation  presented  itself  to  the  writer  of 
these  psges  as  one  of  cardinal  importaaee.  To 
every  eye,  by  which  those  two  objects  have  not 
been  completely  sepsnted  from  «aeh  other,  the 
whole  field  of  Ethics,  in  all  those  divisions  of  it, 
which  the  Table  will  show,  must  ever  have  been, 
— yea,  and  ever  will  be, — a  labyrinth  witlRMrt  a 
clue.  Such  it  has  been  in  mncval,  (at  exaiaple^ 
to  the  writers  on  International  Law:  witneaa  Gro^ 
tms  and  Puffendotf.  In  their  hands,  and  appa- 
rently without  their  perceiving  it,  the  quistaon  is 
oontinuallv  either  floating  between  thsse  two  psfta 
of  the  fielu  of  Ethics,  or  shifting  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  name,  whidi, 
such  as  Deontdogy,  turns  alto^ther  upon  thia  dia- 
tittction — suppose  any  such  name  to  peeomo  our- 
rent,  the  separation  is  effectually  made,  and  atroi^ 
and  useful  will  be  the  light  thus  diffused  for  ever 
over  the  whole  field.  That  this  distinetioa  sImmiM, 
on  every  occasion,  be  clesrly  perceived,  is  (need  it 
be  observed  ?)  the  interest  of  the  great  balk  of  asan- 
kind.  Unfortunately,  this  most  extensive  inierat 
finds  opposed  to  it  a  cluster  of  paitiealar  interests, 
which,  tnongh  so  much  narrower,  bcong  bat  the 
more  concentrated,  have  ever  been  acting  against 
it  with  proportionable  advantsge,  and  hitherto  wi& 
irresistible  effect.  One  day  these  particnlar  inte- 
rests will  be  reee^nised.  On  the  present  oeearioa, 
to  attempt  bringing  them  to  view  would  be  eoa- 
sistent  neither  with  the  unity  of  the  design,  ner, 
periiaps,  with  prudence. 
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diffiennt  modificadoiis ;  tli.  1.  Countw  Motion, 
L  e.  active ;  and  2.  tii  inertim,  or  purely  pamv€ 
refltsting  force.  But,  perhape,  upon  a  closer 
•Tainination  it  might  be  foand,  that  that  which 
preeents  itself  in  the  efaanuDter  of  a  porely 
paasiTe  resisting  force,  is  no  other  than  an  ac- 
UTel  J  resisting  force,  produced  by  the  elasti- 
city of  thB  mass  to  which  the  moying  power  is 
applied ;  that  is,  the  repolsiTe  power,  the 
conntermotion,  or  tendency  to  eonntermotien, 
•f  the  particles  of  which  the  mass  acted  upon 
by  the  moTing  force  is  composed. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  powers,  if  between 
ihem  there  can  be  any  real  difference,  will  be 
to  be  referred  that  cause,  to  the  designation 
pt  which,  when  cessation  of  motion  is  consi- 
dered as  the  effect  of  it,  the  word  friction  is 
applied. 

For  the  porpooe  of  rendering,  in  the  best 
iMingy  in  whioh  we  are  able,  an  account  of 
the  motion  of  such  bodies  as  are  in  motion, 
and  of  the  rest  of  such  as  are  at  rest,  certain 
fictitious  entitiea  are,  by  a  sort  of  innocent 
(Usehood,  the  utterance  of  which  is  necesssjy 
to  the  purpose  of  discourse,  feigned  to  exist 
and  operate  in  the  character  of  causes,  equally 
real  with,  and  distinct  from,  the  perceptible 
and  peroeiyed  effects,  in  relation  to  which  they 
are  eonsidered  in  the  character  of  causes.* 

*  The  neeeanty  to  which  we  an  subjected  by 
the  imperfaetion  of  the  iastrameii.t  for  the  pnxposes 
of  discourse,  the  neeeasity  of  mixing  &lsehood  with 
troth,  on  pain  of  being  without  ideu,  m  well  as 
without  oonvenatioa,on  soma  of  the  most  intarett- 
ing  of  the  subjects  that  lie  within  the  pale  of  our 
eognianoa,  is  productiTe  but  too  abundantly  of 
miaeonception  and  &lie  reaaoniog  ;  and  this  not 
only  in  the  phyaical  department  of  the  field  of 
thought,  discourse,  and  action,  but  also  in  CTery 
other.  On  pain  of  haying  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresdng  subjects  of  thought,  discouxse,  and  action 
undseeouned.of ,  and  even  unthou^t  of,  we  set  to 
work  the  powers  of  our  imaginations  in  the  crea- 
tioa,  as  it  were,  of  a  multitude  of  imaginary  beings, 
«U  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  class  of 
bodies  or  subetanees  ;  and  on  the  oocanon,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  this  creation,  we  attach  to  them^  a 
name  or  sign,  called  a  part  of  speech:  yiz.,  a  species 
of  word,  termed  a  noun  substantiye ;  the  same 
species  of  word  as  that  of  which,  in  the  character 
of  a  common  name,  we  make  use  for  the  designa- 
tion of  real  entities,  appertaining  strictly  and  pro- 
perly to  the  class  of  substances.  Beholding  at  a 
distance,  in  the  drees  of  a  oum,  sitting  and  playing 
organ,  an  automaton  figure,  constructed 


Isr  the*  purpose  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanist, 
to  take  tais  creature  of  human  art  for  a  real  man, 
is  a  sort  of  mistake  which,  at  a  certain  distance, 
might  happen  for  a  time  to  be  made  by  the  most 
acute  observer.  In  like  manner,  beholding  a  part 
of  speech  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  the  name  of 
a  real  entity,  a  really  existing  substance,  no  won- 
der i^  on  a  Tariety  m  occasions,  to  the  mental  eye 
of  a  vevy  acute  observer,  this  fiotitioDS  entity  thus 
aooootred,  should  present  itwlf  in  thechancter  of; 
and  be  regarded  and  treated  as  if  it  were  a  real 
one.  How  sbonld  it  be  otherwise,  when  on  every 
occanon  on  whi^  and  by  every  person  by  whom 
Vol.  VIII. 


All  bodies  we  are  aoquafaited  with,  it  is  Uii« 
veraally  agreed,  are  compounds,  as  it  were,  of 
solid  matter  and  empty  space.  All  bodies,  vis. 
the  ultimate  particles  of  solid  matter  which 
enter  into  their  composition,  are  separated  by 
intervals  of  space,  in  which  no  matter  at  all,  at 
any  rate  none  that  we  have  any  acquaintance 
with,  is  contained.  To  the  different  distances  al 
which,  in  different  states  of  its  existence,  the 
component  particles  of  the  same  body  are 
placed,  are  owingy  in  some  degree,  the  diffexv 
ent  textures  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  it  exhibita 
to  our  senses. 

Take,  for  example,  any  mass  of  matter  what* 
soever  :  suppose  an  apple  ;  the  apple  let  it  be 
flrom  whioh  Newton  derived  the  first  hint  of 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  the  ever  nkemor* 
able  apple  whicl^  as  an  object  of  worship  to 
the  latest  poeterity,  ought  to  have  been  pre* 
served  from  corruption  in  a  hermetically  seaM 
glass-case  ;  ought  to  have  been  transmitted  ae 
an  object  of  worship  to  the  latest  inheritors  of 
this  our  globe  :— the  particles  of  solid  matter 
of  which  this  apple  is  constituted  are,  each  of 
them  at  a  certain  distance  firom  each  of  the 
several  others.  How  happens  it  that  they  are 
not  more  distant.  What  is  the  cause  of  such 
their  propinquity  I  The  necessary  fiction  above 
spoken  of  provides  an  answer  and  says,  $k$ 
aUraotion  of  ooAcrioa  is  the  cause  by  the  opera- 
tion of  which  they  are  thus  kept  together. 
How  happens  it  that  they  are  as  distant  as 
they  are  I  What  is  the  cause  of  such  their 
distance  t  Here  again  steps  in  the  same  use* 
ful  respondent,  and  answers,  It  is  by  mutual 
rspuMoa  that  they  are  thus  kept  asunder. 

It  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  attraction  of 
9ravUy,  of  whioh  presently,  that  the  attract 
tion,  termed  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  has 
acquired  that  name.  Of  this  species  of  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  it  has  been  seen,  is  the  con? 
stent  companion,  and  antagonist ;  each  of  the 
opposite  and  mutually  balancing  eifoots  have 
equal  need  of  a  fictitious  cause.  Repulsion  is 
the  generis  name  applicable  to  other  casesL 
Attraction  of  cokenon  is  a  specific  one.  To 
match  with  this  its  antagonist,  the  particular 
species  of  repulsion  here  in  question  requires 
its  specific  name.  Repulsion  conesponding  to 
the  attraction  of  cohesion,  let  this  be  that  spor 
cific  name  ;  or  rather  an  appellation  thus  mulr 
titudinously  worded>  being  too  cumbersome 
for  use,  say,  the  i^puMoa  cf  eokmon:  and 
though  taken  by  itself,  and  without  expkaar 
tion,  the  i4>pel]atave  would,  upon  the  &ce  of 
it,  be  self-contradictory,  yet  by  this  explsaar 
tion,  to  which  by  its  texture  it  would  natorall  j 
point,  it  may  perimps  be  found  not  altogether 
unfit  for  Qse.    Instead,  of  this  appeUation*  or 


ft  is  spoken  of  at  aU,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  1 
real  entity?  and  thus  in  a  manner  an  universal 
attestation  is  slven  to  ih»  truth  of  a  set  of  proposi* 
tions,  the  falsity  of  which  when  once  broi:vnt  to 
view,  cannot  in  any  iastaase  £»il  to  be  recognised. 
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for  Ttriety  along  with  it,  if  for  attraction  of 
ooheaion,  the  appellation  internal  attraction, 
OK  intestine  attraction,  be  employed ;  for  re- 
pnkion  of  cohesion,  the  term  internal  repolsion, 
or  intestine  repnlsion,  may  be  employed. 

In  the  Attraction  of  (iravUy  may  be  seen 
OM  of  the  fictitious  entities,  to  the  operation 
of  whidi,  in  the  character  of  canses  or  sources, 
tiie  birth  of  motion,  howBOOTer  modified,  may, 
as  &r  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  be  referred. 
To  Ae  repulsion  of  cohesion — ^to  this  one  simple 
cause,  will,  it  is  belioTed,  be  found  referable, 
with  equal  propriety,  the  death  of  all  these 
WTeral  motions  ;  which,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  conflict  maintained  by  the  yarious  species 
•f  attraction,  endowed  with  their  seyeral  un- 
equal degrees  of  force,  remains,  constituting 
the  only  force  by  which  matter  is  retained  in 
thai  state  of  composition  above-mentioned, 
which  seems  essential  to  its  existence ;  and  by 
which  the  whole  multitude  of  its  particles  are 
preyented  from  being  crowded  together  into 
one  mass. 

To  account  for  the  difference  of  bodies  in 
point  of  distance,  a  sort  of  nominal  entity  Ib 
feigned,  to  represent  the  cause  of  it,  and  Mo- 
tion is  the  name  by  which  this  imaginary 
cause  is  designated.  Motion  is  thereupon  con- 
sidered (for  such  are  the  shifts  that  language 
is  reduced  to)  as  a  sort  of  receptacle  in  which 
bodies  are  lodged  ;  they  are  accordingly  said 
to  be  in  motion,  as  a  man  is  said  to  be  in  a 
house.* 

By  laying  out  of  consideration  eyerything 
that  concerns  the  particular  nature  of  these 
bodies  respectiyely ;  eyerything,  in  a  word, 
concerning  them,  but  tiie  difference  between 
the  distance  or  interyal  between  them  at  the 
one  time,  and  the  distance  or  interyal  between 
them  at  the  ether,  we  obtain  the  abstract  idea, 
for  the  designation  of  which  the  word  motion 
is  employed.  In  speaking  of  it,  we  speak  of 
it  as  if  it  were  itself  a  substance  :  a  hollow 
mass  into  which  the  body,  the  really  and  in- 
dependently existing  body,  whateyer  it  be,  and 
how  yast  soeyer  it  be,  is  capable  of  being  put, 
and  which  is  ciq>able  of  being  communicated 
to  that  body,and  so  in  regard  to  bodies  in  any 
number. 

A  philosopher,  says  the  old  Greek  story, 
denying  the  existence  of  Motion,  another  to 
refote  him,  got  up  and  walked.  Good  for  a 
practical  joke,  not  so  for  a  serious  refutation. 
Of  the  existence  of  the  fiMuHy  of  locomotioi^ 
the  denier  of  the  existence  of  motion,  was  not 
less  peifeetly  .aware  before  the  experiment 
than  after  it.  What  he  denied  was,— not  the 
uniyersaUy  exemplified,and  uniyersally  known, 
and  acknowledged  matter  of  ilaot,  that  the 
■ame  body  is  at  one  time  in  one  plihoe,  at  an- 

*  The  idea  of  mciioii  is  espable  of  behtf  deduced 
from  diiEueace  of  positioB,  without  any  dtflinenca 
of  diitane«,«s  well  as  from  dilFerence  m  distance ; 
but  beiog  much  more  complicated,  the  dseoiption 
of  that  case  is,  on  that  aeoouBt,  emitted. 


other  time  in  another,  and  in  that  sense  the 
existence  of  motion— but  the  existence  of  any 
real  entity,  corresponding  to  the  i^pellatioa 
motion  ;  any  entity  real  and  distinct  firom  tlw 
body  or  bodies  in  which  the  motion  is  said  to 
haye  place. 

Thus  early  (as  appears  from  this  story)  had 
a  conception,  howeyer  narrow  and  inadequate, 
been  formed  of  the  distinction  between  names 
of  real  entities  and  names  of  fictitious  entities  ;i* 
a  distinction  by  whichmuch  lin^t  has  already 
been  thrown,  and  by  degrees  much  more  will 
be  thrown  on  the  field  of  language;  and 
through  that  medium,  on  the  field  of  thought 
and  action  ;  and,  in  particular,  on  the  nature 
of  the  relation  between  eaute  and  ^ea.  Cause, 
when  the  word  is  used  in  its  proper  significa- 
tion, is  perhaps  in  every  instance  the  name  of 
a  fictitious  entity ;  if  you  want  the  name  of 
the  correspondent  real  entity,  substitnte  the 
word  atiihor,  or  the  word  inttrumaU,  to  the 
word  cause. 

Rest  is  the  absence,  non-existence,  or  nega- 
tion of  this  imaginary  receptacle.  When, 
after  obseryation  taken  of  the  two  bodies  in 
question,  at  two  different  points  of  time,  no 
such  difference  of  distance  is  found,  they  aie 
said  to  have  been  during  that  length  of  time 
each  of  them  at  rest.  Rest  is  thus  a  sort  of 
imaginary  pillar,  or  anchor,  to  which,  in  the 
English  language,  they  are  considered  or  at 
least  spoken  of,  as  being  fa8tened4: 

Enclosed  in  that  receptacle,  or  fhetened  to 
this  pillar  or  anchor, — one  or  other  is  at  every 
point  of  time  the  condition  of  every  object  to 
which  the  name  of  body  has  been  atta^ed. 

The  truth  is,  that  absolutely  and  properly 
speaking,  in  as  far  as  observation  and  infier- 
ence  have  extended,  motion  is  the  state  or 
condition  in  which,  at  every  point,  every  body 
is,  and  so  for  ever  is  likely  to  continue.  Rest 
is  not  the  state  of  our  own  sun,  about  which 
the  planet  that  we  inhabit  moves.  If  a  state 
of  rest  were  predicable  of  anything,  it  would 
be  of  the  ideal  point  in  the  expanse  of  apace, 
the  centre  of  grc^vity,  as  it  is  called,  about 
which,  the  sun  on  the  one  part,  and  the  planets 
on  the  other,  are  observed  or  supposed  to  turn. 
The  observations  and  inferences  thus  applied, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  our  sun,  have  been  ex- 
tended to  those  other  bodies  to  which,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  firom  those  companions  to  our 
earth  called  planets,  we  give  the  name  of 
fixed  stars ;  but  which,  determined  as  they 
have  been  by  these  observations  and  these  in- 
ferences, it  Ims  seemed  good  to  our  astroaoaen 
not  to  tie  to  the  above-mentioned  pillar,  but 
to  put  all  together  into  the  above-mentiMied 
receptacle. 

So  it  is  then,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
eoune,  as  well  as  of  thought  and  action,  the 


t  See  this  (tivision  disoused  at  Iwgdi,  «ndv 
the  head  of  Ontology,  in  this  volume.— £((. 

X  Not  so  in  eveiy  huoguage,  in  the  FrMich,  for 
example,  (m  repot)  rettf  b  also  a  rtceptade. 
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pQlar  ifl  not  leas  necessary  to  as  than  the 
receptacle.  For  this  purpose,  rest  requires  to 
be  distinguished  into  ahtslute  and  rdative. 
Abeolntely  speaking,  as  abore,  no  one  body  is 
«t  rest;  bnt  on  &8  onr  little  planet,  the 
theatre  of  all  oar  little  doings  and  safferings, 
bodies  in  abundance  are  to  be  found,  which, 
as  between  any  two  given  points  of  time,  hay- 
ing been  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other, 
have,  daring  these  two  points  of  time,  together 
with  the  whole  interral,  if  any,  that  has  been 
between  them,  been  at  rest.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  absolute  rest  is  not  exemplified  any- 
where; bnt,  on  the  sur^e  of  our  planet, 
exemplifications  of  relatiye  rest  may  be  found 
eyerywhere.  These  things  considered,  hence- 
Ibrmrd  as  often  as  reat  is  spoken  of  as  having 
place,  relative  rest,  and  that  alone,  will  be  in- 
tended. 

The  motions  in  which  the  various  eiFects,  as 
yet  obseryed  by  us  to  be  produced  by  the 
powers  of  nature,  modified  or  not  modified  by 
human  art  and  industry,  have  their  essential 
causes,  are  derived  from  various  sources.  Of 
these  motions,  obvious,  as  when  once  brought 
to  view,  the  task  of  giving  a  list  may  seem  to 
be — obvious,  and,  by  its  conduciveness  to  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  presenting  an  incontro- 
vertible claim  to  the  notice  of  the  institutional 
writer,  who,  for  the  theatre  of  his  labours,  has 
chosen  the  field  of  Natural  Philo6ophy,-^the 
task  of  giving  such  a  list,  hath,  it  is  believed, 
as  yel^  been  undertaken  by  no  one.  No  work 
in  which  that  task  has  been  executed,  or  en- 
deavoured to  be  executed,  is  as  yet  anywhere 
to  be  found. 

Consideration  had  of  the  utter  absence  of 
all  information  from  more  competent  hands, 
to  the  author  of  these  pages,  how  little  soeyer 
accuetomed  to  apply  his  industry  to  this  de- 
partment in  the  field  of  science,  it  occurred 
that  an  attempt  to  afford,  in  a  manner  how- 
ever inadequate,  a  supply  to  this  deficiency, 
night  have  its  use,  were  it  only  by  attracting 
to  so  interesting  a  subject,  which  presents  so 
strong  a  claim  to  their  notice,  the  attention  of 
ihoee  from  whose  more  adequate  learning  and 
ingenuity  it  may  receive  more  correct  and  com- 
plete explanation. 

Of  these  various  sorts  of  motions,  some  are, 
as  ikr  aa  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  their 
nature  perpetual,  unintermitting,  or,  if  a  com- 
mon figure  of  speech  may  be  allowed,  immortal. 
Others,  and  by  ikr  the  greater  number,  in 
their  nature  mortal  and  perishable. 

Of  these  two  so  materially  different  heads, 
Which  come  under  the  former  t  Which  under 
the  latter  t  In  any  attempt  to  give  answers 
to  these  questions,  an  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  the  existence  of  what  is  called  j?er- 
paual  moHon,  is  necessarily  involved. 

Of  the  foUowing  sketch  the  design  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  perrarm  the  enumeration  of  the 
aevenl  distinguishable  sources  of  motion,  con- 
sidered as  it  is  wont  to  be  produced,  or  capable 
of  being  produced  by  huifian  art,  in  some  de- 


terminate direction,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing some  determinate  object  or  end  in 
yiew.  In  the  next  place,  by  means  of  a  sys* 
tematical  sketch,  to  bring  to  view  the  several 
points  of  relation  between  these  several  sources 
of  motion, — the  points  in  respect  of  which  they 
agree  with  one  another,  and  those  on  which 
they  diff'er. 

By  this  means  a  fkoility,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
given  to  the  decision  on  the  question,  whether, 
in  the  preceding  enumeration  all  such  sources, 
actual  and  possible,  are  included ;  or  whether 
any,  and  what  are  omitted. 

Primum  mcbUe  is  a  term  already  in  use ; 
and  by  it,  in  each  instance,  is  designated  that 
mass  of  matter,  which,  when  frt>m  the  particu- 
lar source  in  question,  motion  is  considered  as 
derived,  is  considered  as  being  of  all  the  bodies 
by  which  the  motion  is  experienced,  which,  at 
the  time  in  question,  issues  ftt)m  that  source, 
the  first  in  which  it  has  place.  Accordingly, 
corresponding  to  every  distinguishable  source 
of  motion,  a  primum  mobUewili  be  to  be  brought 
to  view. 

Of  the  two  expressions,  viz.  sources  of  mo- 
tion, and  primum  mobiles ;  the  latter  is  the 
one,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  use.  To 
the  other  the  preference  has,  notwithstanding, 
here  been  given,  and  that  on  several  accounts. 

1.  It  is  only  in  as  far  as  it  points  to  the 
source  whence  it  is  derived,  that  the  question, 
whca  or  vhieh  is  the  Jlr$t  mover  1  (the  body 
which,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  of  all  the 
bodies  in  which  the  motion  is  obseryed  to  haye 
place,  the  first  in  which  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance,) is  an  object  of  regard.  In  the  class  of 
objects  designated  by  the  generic  word  motion^ 
men  behold  the  cause  of  every  effect,  desirable 
or  undesirable,  which  they  perceive  to  take 
place.  But  various  are  the  sources  whence 
this  important  agent  is  seen  to  be  derived. 
An  object  of  anxious  and  continual  research 
cannot  but  be,  the  determining,  on  every  oc- 
casion, from  which  of  all  these  sources,  the 
article  thus  in  universal  demand,  may  be  de- 
rived to  most  advantage. 

Of  this  inquiry,  source  is  the  only  direct 
and  intrinsically  important  object :  the  primum 
mobile  is  so  no  otherwise  than  either  in  respect 
of  its  affording  indication  of  the  source,  or,  in 
respect  of  the  need  there  is  of  commencing 
with  this  article,  the  plan  of  the  operations 
instituted,  for  the  deriving  down  to  the  ulti- 
mate object,  whatsoever  supply  there  may  be 
occasion  to  draw  from  this  source. 

2.  In  many  instances  in  which  the  source  is 
sufilciently  distinguishable  to  admit  of  a  sepa- 
rate name,  the  primum  mobile  is  altogether 
undiscemible  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a 
primum  mobile  is  a  thing  that  has  no  existence, 
— two  bodies,  or  sets  of  bodies,  move  each 
of  them  towards  the  other,  both  beginning 
at  the  same  instant  of  time  ;  as  is  plainly 
the  case,  for  example,  in  all  those  minute  mo- 
tions or  dances  of  atoms,  which  belong  to  the 
experience  of  the  chemical  branch  of  science. 
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In  a  word,  of  ihe  phnie,  wNizee  of  motion, 
iho  applieat>Uity  will  be  seen  to  be  nniyenal ; 
that  of  primom  mobile,  yery  confined  ;  00  mueh 
eo  that  it  is  only  in  deference  to  usage,  that 
any  notice  is  here  taken  of  it. 

Sources  of  motion,  enumerated  with  their  oor- 
responding  Primum  MobiU$:  a  sketch  sup- 
posed to  be  all-comprehensiTe,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  attempted. 

I.  Selmne,*  Sdenigenouitf  or  simply  mecha- 
i^cal  source  of  motion. 

By  the  appellation  AUrcutum  of  Oravitj/j 
stated  also  simply  GravUatumy  is  designated 
the  species  of  force  by  which,  as  fitr  as  obser- 
Tation  or  induction  have  extended,  all  particles 
of  matter,  without  exception,  are  drawn  to- 
wards one  another  :  the  heavenly  bodies,  com- 
monly termed  in  contradistinction  to  planets, 
fixed  stars,  (they  being  comparatiyely  such,) 
among  the  rest  our  sun,  not  excepted. 

On  this  our  earth  a  body  is  said  to/oU, 
when  it  is  understood  to  come  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  than  it  was  before.  When 
to  any  mass  of  matter  in  the  liquid  state,  it 
happens  to  fkll  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
the  removal  of  some  mass  of  matter  in  the 
vessel  or  state  which  had  served  for  the  sup- 
port of  it,  in  such  case,  antecedently  to  such 
its  Ikll,  it  has  by  some  assignable  cause  been 
made  to  riss.  The  only  constantly,  and  regu- 
larly, and  universally  operating  cause  by 
which,  on  this  our  earth,  water  is  raised,  is 
the  action  of  the  moon.  The  mass  of  matter 
contained  in  that  secondary  planet,  the  mo- 
tions of  which  are  principally  determined  by 
those  of  that  which  we  inhabit,  operating  in 
virtue  of  the  universal  principle  of  yroeitofioa 
i|pon  the  whole  mass  of  matter  contained  in 
ours.  But  in  our  planet,  that  part  of  its  mass 
which  is  in  a  state  of  liquidity,  or  in  a  gaseous 
state,  is  free  and  able  to  yield,  whue  that 
which  is  in  the  state  of  solidity,  being  kept  to- 
gether by  another  source  of  attraction,  called 
AUractum  of  Coketion,  is  not  able  to  yield, 
any  otherwise  than  the  whole  of  it  together. 
Hence,  as  the  moon  moves,  while  the  soUd  part 
of  the  earth's  substance  remains  relatively  and 
apparently  stationary,  the  fiuid  part  of  the 
mass  is  perpetually  in  a  state  of  relative  mo- 
tion, which  is  detmmined  by  that  of  the  moon, 
and  which,  bating  the  disturbance  it  receives 
from  wmd$,  of  which  ftirther  on,  woidd  be  a 
perfectly  regular  one. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  it  rises,  any  solid 
body  floating  on  its  sur&ce  is  made  to  rise 
with  it,  and,  as  it  &lls,  to  fiJl ;  and  thence  In 
both  cases,  to  operate  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  its  wei^t  upon  any  body  with  which 
it  is  connected ;  and  thus,  ttom  body  to  body, 
through  any  series  of  bodies,  till  the  motion 


*  [Seleaic]  From  a  Cheek  word  which  signifies 
thf  mooa. 

t  [BeleBigenoas.]  From  two  Grsek  wordi ;  the 
first  of  jmai  lignifise  the  laooii,  the  other,  ongi- 


thns  produced  reaches  that  body  «r  sssw- 
blage  of  bodies,  on  which,  Ibr  the  porpoae  of 
the  practical  use  in  question,  the  ultimately 
serviceable  impression  is  intended  to  be  made, 
to  the  end  that  the  form  adapted  to  that  use 
may  be  given  to  it. 

Laying  out  of  the  acoount  temptnOmn,  and 
ehangei  of  Umperaiwner-i»  o.  the  quantities  ef 
perceptible  heat  in  particular  places^ — ^vis.  in 
the  air,  or  other  bodies,  by  which  thaw  plaoee 
are  respectively  occupied  ;— laying  out  of  the 
account  temperature,  and  those  other  meteor- 
ological circumstances  by  which  the  fidl  eC 
water,  as  will  presently  be  mentioned— the  &U 
of  water  in  the  ^ape  of  rivers— is  produced,  it 
is  only  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  that 
has  place  between  the  earth  and  the  noon, 
that  this  source  of  motion  is  afibrded.  Selenie 
or  Selenigenous,  is,  therefore,  a  term  which,  if 
employed  for  tlM  designation  of  this  sooroe  of 
motion,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  oharaetenstle 
nature  of  it. 

Corresponding  Primum  MobUe^  in  this  ease 
the  if 0011 :  iSSeoiHuiiim  mobile,  the  water  so 
made  to  rise  and  sink :  Tertknm  molule,  the 
solid  body  which,  floating  on  the  water,  is  suds 
to  rise  and  sink  with  it:  Qv<>*^««*  n^^hile,  that 
part  of  any  system  of  machinery  with  which 
Uie  TtrHum  mobile  is  in  immediate  ooamuai'* 
cation.  The  system  of  maohineiy  in  which 
use  Ib  made  of  this  source  of  motion,  and  ita 
correspondUig  I^rimum  Mobile,  is  called  a  Tide- 
Mill. 

II.  EydropiftiCyt  or  dkemko-Meckamietdl 
aouree  ofMcHon, 

A  river  Is  a  mass  of  fklling  water— «. «.  a 
mass  of  ice  which,  by  mixture  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  matter  of  heat,  ia  brought  into  a 
Uquid  state,  and  having,  in  such  its  liquid  state, 
or  at  first  in  its  state  of  solid  ice,  been  dis- 
solved in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  so 
raised  aloft,  is  by  means  of  a  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  caloric  mixed  with  it,  changed 
fh>m  tiie  gsseous  state  into  a  Uquid  state, 
and  by  the  attraction  which,  in  oomnuHi  with 
all  matter  stationed  at  the  surfkoe,  it  has  for 
the  centre,  of  the  earth,  runs  down  till  it  ar- 
rives at  a  spot  at  which  it  finds  its  fbrther 
immediate  descent  prevented  by  such  portioas 
of  the  matter  of  the  earth  as  are  in  ttie  solid 
state.  In  so  doing,  it  acts  and  pressca  upon 
idl  bodies  opposed  to  it,  in  such  manner  as  t» 
communicate,  or  tend  to  oommonioate,  to  them 
a  quantity  of  motion  not  greater  thaa  tba^ 
which  it  of  itself  possesses. 

Corresponding  Pri««nilfo6i2s,  in  this  cans 
the  faUing  water.  Secundum  MobUe,  any 
moveable  solid  body  placed,  as  in  the  case  «f 
the  mainwheel  of  a  water-mill,  in  such  sort  aa 


t  IHydnmipUeA    From  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  of  -which  aigninee  tcofer,_Uie  other/  *" 


f  [Cfteimeo-meeAoiMai/.]    Becsose,  in  tins  4 
it  is  <»ily  by  means  of  the  ehemieal  opefstioaB  ef 
BolutionaBd  precipitBtioathattfaimechsnfaMl  pewer 
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to  reoeive  ihe  motion  wldeh  it  is  capable  of 
oommiuiieating  ;  and,  therefore,  to  commiini- 
eate  it  onwards  acoording  to  the  natoreof  the 
praefcical  effeet  which,  by  the  nee  of  the  water- 
miUy  is  intended  to  be  produced. 

III.  BUnopiptic^  sonrce  of  Motion* 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  any  portion  of 
that  part  of  the  earth's  snrfiuse  which  is  in 
the  solid  state  were  by  any  re^arly  operat- 
ing eanse  disposed  to  detach  itself  ftom  ths 
rest,  and  like  the  sand  in  an  hoar-glass,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  graTitation,  approach 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  if,  for  ex- 
ftmple^  as  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  there  are 
seas  of  sandf  the  fkll  of  matter  thus  haTing 
place  in  a  solid  state  might,  as  well  as  the  faU 
of  matter  in  a  liquid  state,  in  the  way  of  com- 
mnnicating  motion  tor  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing nsefhl  changes  in  the  condition  of  bodies, 
be  pat  to  use. 

But  of  any  such  fUl  regularly  produced  by 
the  unassisted  powers  of  Nature,  no  instance 
has  erer  been  known ;  nor  forasmuch  as  na- 
ture fVimishes  not  for  other  substances,  any 
meh  regularly  operating  causes  of  eUvatum  as 
she  does  in  tiie  case  &t  water,  could  it  any- 
where be  of  long  continuance.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  that,  in  the 
catalogue  of  sources  of  motion,  motion  thus 
produced  is  inserted. 

But  when,  by  human  art  and  industry,  fbr 
any  particular  purpose,  in  the  instance  of  any 
mass  of  matter,  whether  in  a  liquid  or  in  a 
solid  state,  a  fall  or  descent  has  been  produced, 
in  this  case,  there  is  a  source  of  motion  which, 
by  economy,  may  be  turned  to  account.  On 
this  head,  see  No.  15,  EeonomiMtie  mmree  of 

lY.  AmemMoy  or  Aenpnutie  mmrce  (/Motion, 

Considered  in  a  state  of  motion,  and  in  such 
quantity,  and  with  such  Telocity,  as  to  be  cap- 
^le  of  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
effect,  any  body,  when  in  the  gaseous  state,  is 
called  fDwd.  Of  all  bodies  in  a  gaseous  state, 
the  only  species  which  exists  in  a  quantity 
BuiBcient  to  operate  with  regularity,  in  the 
character  of  a  source  of  motion,  is  that  in 
which  by  fkr  the  greater  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  atmosphere  consist,  tiz.  the  mixture  of 
oxygen  gas  and  azote,  with  the  occasional  addi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  many  others  in  minute  quantities. 

Corresponding  Primum  McbUe  in  this  case, 
the  air  considered  as  being  in  motion,  and  in 
whatsocTcr  direction  it  may  happen,  tIz.  the 
wind.  Secnndmm  Mobile,  any  body  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  recelTing  such  quantity  of  mo- 
tion as  tiie  wind  is  able  to  communicate,  is 
opposed  to  it ;  for  example,  the  iaiit  of  a 
wikdmUl,  and  the  sails  of  a  ship. 


*  Idbtvop^ptiCil  From  two  Greek  woidi ;  the 
first  of  wfaiofa  signifies  loUd ;  the  other,/a^KiB^ai 
aboTe. 


V.  Barometrical  source  of  Motion. 

Independentiy  of  the  Motion^  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  wind,  the  air  is  liable  to  receire, 
from  Tsrious  causes,  principally  belonging  to 
the  head  of  temperature,  t.  «.  change  in  the 
quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat  in  a  free  state 
mixed  with  it,  a  motion  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion, Tiz.  a  Tcrtical  one,  and  that  as  it  may 
happen  sometimes  in  the  iray  of  rise,  i.  e,  in- 
crease of  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
sometimes  in  the  iray  of  Ikll,  i.  e.  decrease  of 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  eartii  is  almost 
continually  impressedf  upon  all  matter  and, 
accordingly  on  all  liquid  matter,  lying  under 
it.  If,  while  the  quantity  superincombent 
on  a  certain  portion  of  matter  in  a  liquid 
state  increases,  the  quantity  superincumbent, 
on  a  portion  of  the  like  matter  communicat- 
ing with  it,  is  kept  fh>m  receiTing  increas^, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  quantity  of  sir 
thus  insulated  and  detached  from  the  rest,  (be- 
ing in  a  state  of  pressure  determined  by  the 
altitude  of  the  whole  column  of  air,  from  the 
solid  or  fluid  part  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
that  spot,  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, while  the  other  non-insulated  portion 
was  left  free  to  receiTc  the  increase  of  quan- 
tity, and  accordingly  did  receiTC  it,)  will  yield 
to  the  greater  pressure,  and  thus  suffer  the 
liquid  matter  to  rise  in  the  Tcssel  in  which  the 
air  has  thus  been  kept  in  an  insulated  state. 

The  nature  of  things  will  scarcely  admit  of 
the  applying  of  this  source  of  motion  with 
adTantage,  comparison  being  made  Trith  the 
other  sources  of  motion  which  hsTo  been,  and 
those  which  remain  to  be  brought  to  Tiew ;  so 
great  is  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
the  insulated  state  ;  so  great  accordingly  the 
expense  of  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  to 
be  kept»  compared  with  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  motion  capable  of  being  thus  pro* 
duced,  and  the  uncertainty  at  what  time,  and 
for  what  length  of  time,  any  motion  at  all  will 
be  thus  producible.  But»  in  the  iray  of  curi- 
ority,  a  machine  of  this  sort  was  once  pro- 
duced,and  formed  one  of  the  articles  comprised 
in  the  museum,  called  from  the  maker,  Ck)x*s 
Museum,  and  disposed  of  in  the  way  of  lot- 
tery, under  a  special  act  of  Parliament,  in  and 
by  which  this  product  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  &e  law 
by  which  lotteries,  made  on  account  of  indiTi- 
duals,  stood  prohibited. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  air  operates 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  water  in  a 
Udo-^nUl,  Corresponding  Primum  MolfUe,  in 
this  case,  the  sir  of  the  atmosphere  considered 
in  the  state  of  simply  Tcrticsl  ascent  and  de* 
scent.:^ 

f  By  the  mere  tncresse  of  the  quantity  resting  on 
any  given  portion  of  the  solid  part  of  the  esrth^ 
ior&oe. 

t  [BaromielrieaL']  From  the  instraraent  celled 
the  Barometer :  an  appeUation  derived  from  tw» 
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VI.  T1ieUm<Uie,*  or  Myiobraehiatief  sonree  of 
Motion. 

In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  produced  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  Motion,  when,  by  an 
exertion  of  will  produced  in  an  immediate 
way,  or  in  any  part  of  the  body  of  a  living 
animal,  is,  as  fiur  as  the  powers  of  obserration 
extend,  found  to  be  produced  by  the  shorten- 
ing of  a  mass  of  muscular  fibres. 

For  a  long  time,  in  all  the  cases  in  which, 
by  the  will  of  men,  motion  is  to  any  purpose 
produced,  for  an  indefinitely  long  period  in  the 
history  of  man  this  was  the  only  source  of 
motion  drawn  upon  and  employed ;  and  in 
those  assemblages  of  human  beings  which  con- 
tinue in  the  state  of  savage  life,  this  is  still 
the  only  source  of  motion  ^t  is  employed. 

In  most  cases,  for  the  production  of  the 
effect  ultimately  in  view,  the  motion  derived 
from  this  source  is  employed  in  a  direct  way, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  any  such  ap- 
paratus of  bodies  as  is  designated  by  the  word 
instrument  or  machinery,  employed  for  the 
gaining  of  power :  machinery  not  being  so 
much  employed  in  giving  direction  or  quality 
to  motion  derived  from  this  source,  as  in  giv- 
ing direction  or  quality  to  motion  derived  from 
the  above-mentioned  and  other  more  powerful 
sources. 

But  neither  are  instances  by  any  means 
wanting,  in  which,  even  with  the  intervention 
of  very  elaborate  and  complicated  systems  of 
machineiy,  this  source  of  motion  is  the  only 
source  employed ;  the  maohineiy  having  for 
its  object  the  production  either  of  the  parti- 
cular direction  desired  or  of  velocity  or  time, 
at  the  expense  of  hibour,  or  of  quantity  of 
matter  put  in  motion  at  the  expense  of  time, 
or  of  steadiness  and  regularity  at  the  expense 
either  of  time,  of  labour,  or  of  both. 

By  .the  mere  contraction  of  muscular  fibres, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  force  employed,  is  that 
in  which  the  animal  force  of  some  animal 
stronger  than  man — such  as  a  horse,  an  ox,  or 
an  ass — ^is  employed.  In  this  case  there  are 
two  different  vnlls  employed  :  that  of  the  hu- 
man being,  and  that  of  the  inferior  animal, 
whose  wiU  receives  its  impulse  and  direction 


Greek  words  ;  the  first  of  which  signifiefl  weight, 
(viz.  of  the  air)  and  the  other  a  meaaure,  or  instru- 
ment for  meaenring.  In  respect  to  principles  of 
constraction,  as  in  the  text,  that  instrument  and 
the  one  here  described  are  the  stkne.  Only  in  the 
case  of  the  Barometer,  the  object  being  not  to  g»- 
Beonate  motion,  hot  merely  to  indicate  the  changes 
in  the  height,  and  consequent  weight  and  presfure, 
of  the  eolanm  of  air  superincomMnt  on  the  place 
or  portion  of  space  in  question  at  different  times, 
no  greater  quantity  of  matter  of  all  kinds  is  em- 
ployed than  the  small  quantity  necessary  for  this 
latter  puipose. 

*  lT%eUmaiie.'\  From  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  th«  wtiL 

■f*  IMwMmMxHe,]  From  two  Greek  words ; 
«M  M  wbich  signifies  a  set  of  muscuUr  fibres  ;  the 
other,  shortening. 


firom  its  human  ruler.  The  will  of  tbe  inferior 
^tiima.1  is  employed  for  giving  birth  to  tbe  mo- 
tion ;  the  will  of  the  superior  fbr  giving  diroe- 
tion  to  it. 

Corresponding  Primmn  if o6i|«,  in  this  ease 
psychological,  the  fictitious  entity  called  the 
will ;  ^^jkIimii  Mobile,  the  mass  of  museolar 
fibres  thereby  shortened  ;  TtntiiMi  Mobile,  the 
unbending  parts  of  the  animal  machine,  vis., 
the  bones,  according  to  the  limb  or  other  mem- 
ber on  which  the  motion  is  impressed  ;  Quar- 
turn  Mobile,  the  external  moveable  body  to 
which  the  motion  thus  generated  is  communi- 
cated in  the  first  instance. 

TIL  ParaUaetuxhSunmiitiOfOrAUernaUG^U' 
nfcation  and  DigamfieatUm  Souroe,or  iStoow- 
JSngine  Source. 

Elasticity,  t.  €.  that  property  by  which, 
while  in  virtue  of  the  universally  operating 
principle  gravitation,  these,  as  well  as  all  other 
particles  of  matter,  are  attracted  towards  the 
common  centre,  and  thence  towards  one  an- 
other, they  are  (while  in  this  state  by  the 
introduction  of  the  matter  of  heat)  made  to 
repel  one  another.  In  the  case  of  every  body, 
so  long  as  it  remains  either  in  a  solid  or  in  a 
liquid  state,  the  field  of  the  operation  of  this 
property  has  its  limits,  and  those  compara- 
tively very  narrow  ones.  In  the  case  c^  the 
same  body,  when  in  the  gaseous  state  it  has 
no  determinate  limits:  and  the  quantity  of 
matter  of  sJl  other  sorts  contained  in  the  body 
being  given,  the  degree  of  this  eUstidty,  and 
thence  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated 
by  it  to  any  body  which  stands  opposed  to  it, 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  the  matter  of 
heat  mixed  with  it. 

When  without  any  such  change  in  its  ex- 
temsl  texture,  as  among  Ghemista  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  deoompomtiomf  »  quantity 
of  matter  is  by  the  mere  inteimixtnre  of  a 
quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat  transformed 
from  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous,  t.  e.  the  in- 
definitely elastic  state,  in  this  case  by  the 
mere  abstraction  of  the  quantity  of  beat  by 
which  this  effect  has  been  produced,  it  is  re- 
converted to  the  liquid,  t.  e.  to  the  definitely 
elastic  state.  When,  by  and  during  the  inter- 
mixture of  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric,  it  has 
by  the  continuance  of  its  unlimited  elasticity, 
been  generating  and  communicating  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  motion,  if  in  a  dosed 
receptacle,  by  the  application  of  a  mass  of 
matter  in  which  a  less  quantity  of  caloric  in  a 
free  state,  is  intermixed,  it  be  divested  of  its 
extra  quantity  of  caloric,  and  thus  reduced  to 
its  de&iitely  elastic  or  liquid  state,  it  is  then 
in  a  condition  ready  to  be,  by  the  same  i 


as  before,  converted  anew  into  the  gMeous 
state  ;  and  in  this  state,  to  be  employed  in  the 
generation  of  a  quantity  of  motion,  which,  if 
generated  under  Uie  same  circumstances,  will 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  generated  in  the  ftr^t 
instance  :  and,  in  this  way,  by  the  alternate 
conversion  and  reconversion  of  the  same  i 
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of  matter^  the  iltenifttioii  between  a  state  of 
liquidity  and  a  Btate  of  gaa,  between  the  liqnid 
and  the  gaseous  state,  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  motion  may  for  any  length  of  time  be 
generated. 

If,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelepiped,  or  that  of  a 
cylinder,  (the  meet  commodious,  on  seyeral 
aeoonnts,  is  that  of  a  cylinder,)  the  receptacle 
in  which  the  liqnid  (say,  as  being  cheapedf  the 
wcUer)  is  thus  conyerted  into  the  gaseous,  and 
reoonyerted  into  the  liquid  state,  be  kept  to 
such  a  degree  dose,  as  that  no  portion  of  it, 
either  whSe  in  the  liquid  or  while  in  the  gase- 
ous state,  can  make  its  escape,  at  the  same 
tamo  that  a  mass  of  solid  matter,  one  of  the 
bonndaries  of  which  forms  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  this  receptacle,  is  as  free  to  moye  in 
any  direction  backwards  and  forwards,  (the 
most  conyenient  is  the  yertical,  because  in  that 
case  after  the  occasionally  generated  motion, 
generated  by  elasticity,  has  been  expended,  the 
constantly  existing  force  of  grayity  suffices  to 
produce  a  correspondent  quantity  of  motion.*) 

If,  of  the  mass  of  matter,  while  in  the  gase- 
ous state,  any  portion  mske  its  escape,  the 
larger  the  quantity  which  thus  escapes,  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  indefinitely  elastic  mat- 
ter which,  expending  its  motion  upon  bodies 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  intended  that 
the  motion  should  be  communicated,  is  thus 
expended  in  waste-f 

The  system  of  machinery  in  and  by  which 
motion  deriyed  from  this  source  is  employed, 
is  called  the  Sttam-Engine.  SUam  being  the 
by  which  water  (till  comparatiyely  of 


*  This  sentence  is  incomplete :  what  wu  meant 
to  be  announced  was,  proMbly,  that  by  this  con- 
struction the  force  generated  is  economised. — Ed. 

■f  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  an  Hungarian 
of  the  name  of  Kempel,  applied  to  me  to  consult 
with  me  about  an  invention  of  his  which  he  re- 
garded as  an  improyement  on  the  steam-engine. 
It  cottsifted  in  the  omission  of  the  piston,  in  such 
■ort,  that  the  steam,  as  last  as  generated,  and  with- 
out being  recondensed,  should  operate  immediately, 
and  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  float-boards  of  a 
^■sfcer-wheel :  in  whidi  case,  before  it  had  time  to 
lose  ail  its  extra  caloric,  an4  with  it  all  its  elastic 
force,  some  small  quantity  of  motion,  though  com- 
paratiyely a  yery  small  one,  mig:ht  occasionally  be 
expected  to  be  generated.  It  might  be  termed  an 
open  steam-engine.  Will  it  be  believed  ?  This 
was  the  same  &empel  by  whose  inventions  of  the 
automaton  chess-player,  and  the  automaton  speak- 
ing-child, the  conous  were  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
so  much  surprised  and  gratified. 

The  chess-player  in  ue  character  of  a  Turk  was 
b«aten  by  very  few  Christians  ;  aad  I  know  not 
whether  the  contrivance  by  which  the  motion  was 
communicated  fromUie  directing  mind  to  the  chess- 
man was  ever  divulgated  or  discovered. 

The  child,  though  at  the  time  when  I  saw  it,  it 
had  not,  by  a  good  deal,  gone  throueh  the  alphabet, 
vet  pronouncM  a  number  of  intelligible  words,  in 
the  composition  of  which  consonants  as  well  as 
vowels  were  included.  To  produce  the  sounds,  he 
worked  with  both  his  hands  at  a  time,  concealed  in 
a  sort  of  satchel  or  leather  bag. 


late  years,  the  only  species  of  matter  which 
was  clearly  seen  to  be  alternately  interoon- 
yertible  for  any  length  of  time  f^m  the  liquid 
into  the  gaseous  form,  and  vice  v&nA)  was 
alone  in  its  gaseous  form  designated. 

PrimumMobUe,iR  this  case,  the  water  while 
operating  In  its  gaseous  or  indefinitely  ehwtio 
state.  Secundwn  Mobile,  the  mass  of  solid 
matter  (called,  in  the  steam-engine,  the  ptBton) 
to  which  the  force  thus  continually  generated 
is  communicated. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  yean  ago  a  source  of 
motion,  which  may  be  considered  as  analogous 
in  some  respects  to  the  barometrical,  and  in 
others  to  the  parallactic  source,  presented  itself 
to  the  imagination  of  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
An  instrument  by  which  application  was  made 
of  it  might  be  styled  the  Jnath-Pump  or  Bare- 
faetian-Pump, 

Compared  with  the  steam-engine,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  capable  of  being  so  em- 
ployed as  to  generate  within  a  given  time, 
anc^  as  it  were,  by  one  stroke,  a  much  greater 
qoantity  of  motion  than  within  the  same  time,, 
and  at  one  stroke,  could  be  raised  by  any  steam- 
engine.  But  whether  the  advantage  thus 
gained  could,  by  any  circumstances,  be  ren- 
dered such  as  to  overbalance  or  balance  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  steam-engine  in 
the  article  of  quickness  of  reciprocation,  is  a 
question,  the  answer  to  which  must  be  left  to 
any  person  whose  positive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  dispose  him,  whilst  it  qualiflea 
him,  to  make  the  requisite  calculations. 

The  principle  may  be  thus  explained.  Out 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  open  at  both  ends,  and  in 
a  yertical  position  stationed  in  an  open  reser- 
voir of  water,  a  portion  of  the  air  being  driven 
out  by  the  sudden  application  of  heat  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  employed  in  the 
Montgolfier  or  rarefied  air  balloon,  a  corre- 
spondent portion  of  the  water  being  thus  made 
to  rise  and  occupy  its  place,  may,  by  running 
out,  perform  the  office  of  a  primam  nwbiU, 

For  speediness  of  combustion  a  match  com- 
posed of  tabes  open  at  both  ends,  such  aa 
would  be  afforded  by  reeda  or  straws,  the 
longer  the  better,  cut  at  each  end  dose  to  the 
knot,  and,  after  being  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
nitre,  would,  whatsoever  may  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  economy,  at  least  be  as  well  suited 
as  any  others  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  furnish.  Matters  must  be  so  ordered, 
as  that,  when  the  rarefication  thus  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  this  match  has  attained 
its  maximum,  a  cover  shall  apply  itself  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder :  and  the  more  the  degree 
of  closeness  wants  of  that  perfection,  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  name  of  hermetioal. 
is  wont  to  be  employed,  the  less,  of  course, 
will  be  the  rarity  of  the  included  air,  and  the 
less  the  quantity  of  water  raised  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  the  water  of  the  reservoir. 
Matters  must  likewise  be  so  ordered,  as  that, 
when  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  thus 
raised  has  attained  its  maximum,  it  shall  be 
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preTent6diW>m  sinking  tiDOVgh  the  eame  dian- 
nel  through  which  it  rose,  and  shall,  hy  this 
means,  be  forced  to  fkll  in  the  direction  in 
which,  while  fitlling  it  will  perform  the  Amc> 
tion  of  a  primnm  mobile. 

To  giye  continuance  to  the  effect,  matters 
wonld  require,  to  be  so  ordered,  as  that,  as  soon 
as  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  match  has 
ceased,  a  second  shall  take  its  place  ;  and  so 
on :  and,  for  the  accension  of  each  match,  the 
place  of  human  reason  might  be  supplied  by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  expeditious  modes  of 
accension  already  in  use.  While  that  part  of 
the  water  which  is  performing  the  function  of 
mprimum  mobiU,  is  for  that  purpose  descend- 
ing gradually,  a  partition  sliding  horizontally 
must  separate  it  from  that  part  which  is  to 
descend  suddenly  to  make  room  for  the  re- 
ascent* 

Compared  with  any  which  is  employed  in 
the  steam-engine,  the  species  of  fuel  would,  of 
course,  be  in  a  very  high  degree,  more  expen- 
siye ;  whether  by  the  superiority  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water  thus  raised  by  a  given  weight  of 
the  fuel,  that  Inferiority  would  be  counter- 
balanced, is  another  point  which  must  be  left 
to  calculation  in  the  hands  of  any  person  in 
whose  eyes  the  labour  may  present  itself  as 
capable  of  yielding  a  compensation. 

If,  upon  calculation,  this  source  of  motion 
should,  in  inexperienced  hands,  be  found  to 
afford  no  promise  of  being  in  comparison  6f  the 
steam-engine, capable,  in  any  8ituation,of  being 
employed  to  adyantage,  it  will  in  this  respect, 
stand  upon  a  footing  with  the  Barometrical 
source,  the  Magnetic  source,  and  the  Electric 
and  Galyanic  sources. 

VIII.  AploBynerotiCf  or  SimpU-Explosum 
source. 

When  not  without  decomposition,  the  con- 
version from  the  non-gaseous  into  the  gaseous 
state  is  effected,  reeonyersion  cannot,  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  extra  quantity  of  caloric,  as 
aboye,  be  made  to  take  plaee. 

By  the  art  of  the  Chemist,  bodies  in  great 
variety  have  been  discoyered,  in  the  instance 
of  which,  they  being,  all  of  them,  in  the  solid 
state,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  caloric,  accumulated  for  the  moment,  in  a 
portion  of  matter,  be  it  oyer  so  small,  the  whole 
mass,  be  it  eyer  so  large,  is  with  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous rapidity,  conyerted  from  the  solid, 
without  passing  mto  the  liquid,  into  the  gase- 
ous state,  and  thereby  a  quantity  of  motion 
generated,  proportioned  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  matter  in  the  mass  thus  sud- 
denly transformed,  and  capable  of  being  em- 


*  For  the  pvpow  of  this  sepuatioii,  attached 
to  the  cylinder,  dariDs  a  eaffident  portion  of  iti 
altitade,  may  be  a  faoUow  panleliepedon  of  oorre- 
i^ndent  diameter,  one  side  of  it  being  conttitoted 
h^  the  sliding  partition  in  one  piece,  or  at  many 
pieoei  as  may  be  found  most  conyeniont 


ployed  in  tiie  generation  of  motion,  as  in  the 
•toom-^fi^Ad,  doBid  or  qpm,  as  above. 

Of  these  eomponnds,  the  one  most  known, 
and  that  which  being,  in  respect  of  eheapness, 
most  adyantageous,  or  the  only  one  thui  em- 
ployed in  general  practice,  is  pm^powim: 

In  this  way,  viz.  in  the  case  where,  ante- 
cedently to  tiie  gassification,  the  matter  fai 
question  is  not  in  the  liquid  but  in  the  solid 
state,  by  the  gassification  fjf  a  given  quantity 
of  matter,  a  much  greater  degree  of  elasticity, 
and  in  this  way  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
motion  can,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  be  pro- 
duced, than  by  the  conversion  of  a  quantity  of 
matter  without  decompositiott  from  the  liquid 
into  the  gaseous  state. 

But,  forasmuch  as  in  this  way,  instead  of 
being  employed  an  indefinite  number  of  tiraes, 
the  mass  irf  matter  thus  employed  in  tbe  ge- 
neration of  motion  cannot  be  made  to  serve 
more  times  than  one,  hence  in  cases  in  which, 
in  one  and  the  same  receptacle,  the  generation 
of  motion  is  required  to  be  kept  up  without 
interruption  for  a  constancy,  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time,  this  mode  of  simple  explo- 
sion cannot  be  employed  with  advantage. 

In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  employ^,  soeli 
as  that  of  the  destruction  of  solid  bodies,  dead 
or  living,  at  great  distances,  the  preservstioa 
of  the  gaseified  matter  not  being  possible,  and 
the  quantity  of  motion  producible  by  a  given 
quantity  of  it,  being  so  mudi  greater  than  could, 
by  the  gassification  of  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  be  produced  by  a  steam-engine,  hence  it 
is,  that  to  these  destructive  purpoeee,  the  eoetiy 
matter,  gunpowder,  and  not  the  cheaper  mat- 
ter, water,and  coal  for  heating  it,  are  employed. 

In  the  case  where,in  a  ship  of  war  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  from  an  enemy's  ship,  stem-chase 
guns  are  fired,  over  and  above  the  principal 
effect,  the  taking  the  chance  for  impeding  the 
advance  of  the  enemy's  ship  by  damage  to  the 
ship  and  crew,  some  advantage  is  said  to  be 
obtained  in  the  shape  of  acceleration  given  to 
the  course  of  the  ship  from  which  those  guns 
are  fired. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  or  more,  a  penon  ef 
the  name  of  Moore,  a  linen-draper  in  Fleet 
Street  or  Cheapside,  formed  a  plan  for  giving 
motion,  upon  this  same  principle,  to  a  carriage 
by  land.  By  the  description  of  a  carriage 
which  was  to  go  without  horses,  under  which 
was  to  be  understood  the  going  without  the 
application  of  muscular  force,  uie  particular 
means  proposed  to  be  employed  bemg  kepi 
secret,  great  expectation  was  excited,  or  en- 
deavoured to  be  excited,  as  if  it  were  am  in- 
vention applicable  to  general  use.  No  trial  of 
it  could  naturally  be  made  without  demon- 
strating at  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  the 
achievement,  and  its  inapplicability  to  any 
generally  useful  purpose.  By  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  me- 
chanics and  chemistry,  a  matchless  de^^ree  of 
velocity  wasexpected,  and  at  length  i 
to  be  thus  attainable.    Wagers,  to  a 
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able  UMrant,  tvwe,  at  the  liBe,Miid  to  be  laid 
upon  the  svbjeet  of  it.  If  at  any  time  an 
aetaal  trial  of  it  were  made,  the  piojeet  was, 
of  ooiiTse,  thereby  shown  to  be  abiwtiTe.  Had 
gunpowder  been  mentioned  as  the  source 
trusted  to,  its  inutility  would  not,  to  any  per- 
son tolerably  well  yereed  in  meohanies  and 
chemistry,  hare  afforded  matter  fbr  any  the 
tmalleet  doubt.  But  the  nature  of  the  source 
not  being  diTulged,  a  man  who  for  this  or  some 
other  purpose,  happened  to  take  a  comprehen- 
BiTe  view  of  the  whole  list  of  possible  sources 
of  motion,  would  scarcely,  on  the  first  mention, 
hare  rentured  to  hare  pronounced  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  results  declared  to  be  expected. 

IX.  Magnate  Source. 

''  After  the  man,  the  horse,  the  wind-mill,  the 
water-mill,  and  the  steam-engine,  considered 
with  a  Tiew  to  general  and  extensiye  use,  all 
other  sources  of  original  motion  dwindle  into 
insignificance. 

Other  sources  of  original  motion,  howerer, 
still  remain,  which  in  the  way  of  curiosity,  and 
in  a  logical  Yiew,  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  inTentory  of  the  distinguishable  sources  of 
motion,  which,  as  being  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence or  in  prospect,  present  a  claim  to  notice. 

Miagnaum,  EUctricUy,  Qalvanitm — ^to  one 
or  other  of  these  heads,  it  is  belieyed,  may  be 
referred  all  the  other  distinguishable  sources 
of  motion  with  which  we  are  as  yet,  or  haye 
any  prospect  of  becoming  acquainted. 

In  Magnetic  attraction  may  be  seen  a  source 
of  motion,  which,  of  a  first  view,  is  not  unapt 
to  present  the  idea  of  an  inexhaustible  one. 
To  magnetized  iron,  power  (attractive  force) 
has,  and  therefore  can,  at  any  time  be  given 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  motiTe  power 
which,  for  a  constancy,  the  muscular  power 
of  man  is  capable  of  creating :  a  magnet 
never  tires ;  and  firom  diutumity  of  action, 
instead  of  decrease,  magnetic  power  derives 
increase. 

Unfortunately,  of  any  motion  derivable  ftrom 
this  source,  the  death  is  immediate  and  not 
less  certain  than  the  birth.  The  contact  pro- 
duced— ^the  contact  which  it  has,  in  a  manner, 
for  its  object — all  motion  is  at  an  end. 

For  concealing  the  source  of  motion,  and  in 
that  way  affording  the  pleasure  of  surprise  to 
uninitiated  minds,  the  use  of  this  instrument 
is  well  enough  known.  -  If  motion  could  for  a 
continuance  be  produced  by  it,  no  source  of 
motion  could  be  so  economical  a  one  :  but  of 
this  there  are  unhappily  no  hopes. 

Contrivances,  whereby  to  the  same  magnet- 
fnd'bar  a  number  of  plates  might  be  presented 
in  a  oiroularly  recurring  succession,  are  sufll- 
dently  obvious  ;  and  that  in  such  manner  that 
eotttaet  never  taking  place  between  the  bar 
and  any  of  these  plates,  the  magnetic  appetite 
might  still  remain  unsatLsfied.  A  brass  wheel, 
for  instance,  in  a  vertical  position,  turning  on 
a  fixed  axis,  is,  say  at  the  end  of  each  spoke, 
lumidied  with  an  iron  plate  ;  up  to  this  wheel. 


on  aplane  forming  a  tangent  to  the  dreumfor* 
ence  of  the  wheel,  a  magneti2sed  bar  is  slid  till 
it  arrives  at  the  spot  at  which  the  attraction 
between  itself  and  one  of  the  plates  rising  from 
the  wheel,  in  a  position  exactly  vertical,  be- 
comes peroeptible.  By  being  fixed  to  the 
wheel,  this  plate  is  prevented  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  bar,  and  thus  satisfying  the 
magnetic  appetite.  If  by  the  action  of  the 
bar  upon  the  plate  first  presented  to  it,  the 
wheel  with  the  plate  on  it  could  be  brought 
so  fkr  round,  as,  after  coming  a  proportionate 
way  under  the  bar,  to  present  to  it  a  second 
plate,  and  so  on,  the  circuit  would  thus  be 
completed  ;  and  if  Ohce  completed,  would,  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  be  continu- 
ally renewed,  and  thus  the  problem  of  the  per- 
petual motion  would  be  accomplished.  Un- 
fortunately, between  the  action  of  the  magnet 
on  the  second  presented  plate,  in  a  direction 
tending  to  continue  the  revolution  of  the  wheel 
and  its  action  on  the  first  presented  plate,  after 
its  descent,  in  a  direction  tending  to  prevent 
such  continuance,  an  equilibrium  would,  at 
some  point  or  other  in  the  circle,  take  place  j 
and  at  that  point  the  revolution  would  stop. 

For  the  prevention  of  this  catastrophe,  to  a 
mind  better  ftimished  with  practical  mechani- 
cal experience  than  with  sound  theory,  the 
resources  of  mechanic  art  might  suggest  a  va« 
riety  of  expedients,*  of  which  the  insufficiency 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  proved  by  experiment 
in  each  instance.  But  the  nature  of  things 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  inexorable.  The 
track  of  the  subject  is  not,  however,  to  such  a 
degree  beaten,  but  that,  in  any  institutional 
work  on  the  subject  of  mechanics,  a  demon- 
stration on  this  ground  might,  it  is  supposed, 
have  its  use. 

X.  EUttrie  Source. 

niat  the  list  may  not  be  justly  accused  of 
being  an  imperfect  one,  this  source  of  motion 
must  be  inserted  in  it.  But  compared  with 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  its 
radical  inutility  will  be  altogether  obvious. 

Of  those  which  appertain  to  tiie  cognizance 
of  the  Chemist,  no  decomposition,  composition, 
or  recomposition,  can  have  taken  place  but 
motion  must  have  been  produced.  But  in  all 
those  cases  the  quantity  of  motion  is  at  the 
source,  by  much  too  small,  and  confined  within 
too  narrow  limits  to  be  capable  of  being  com- 
municated to  any  exterior  body,  in  such  sort 
as  to  be  productive  of  any  serviceable  or  even 
BO  much  as  sensible  effects. 

In  BO  &r  indeed  as,  in  virtue  of  any  such 
decomposition  or  composition,  any  change  of 
matter  from  a  solid  or  a  liquid  state  into  a 
gaseous  state  has  place,  motion  in  a  sensible 


*  For  instuiee,  making  the  angle  made  by  each 
plate  with  the  circomferenee  vary  at  diiferent  parts 
of  the  round,  or  the  whole  plate  drop  and  form  a 
tangent  to  the  eircumferenee  of  the  wheel,  instead 
of  standing  up  at  right  angles  to  it 
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degree  is  prodnoed :  bui,  in  so  far,  what  has 

Elace  in  this  way  oomes  under  a  head  already 
roaght  to  view,  viz.,  that  of  the  aploeynorotic 
source. 

Similar  in  this  respect  to  the  magnetic,  the 
electric  attraction  extends  oyer  a  space  not 
limited,  as  in  the  case  of  chemical  attraction, 
between  particle  and  particle  of  a  mass  in  the 
liquid  state,  by  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  co- 
hesion. It  is  cTen,  as  in  the  case  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  capable^  of  operating  in  the 
character  of  a  source  of  motion  with  great 
force  and  through  a  great  extent  of  space. 

Unfortunately,  in  as  far  as  it  is  under  com- 
mand, the  quantity  of  motion  derivable  from 
this  source  is  by  far  too  small  to  be  in  com- 
parison of  any  of  those  ordinary  sources  above- 
mentioned,  of  any  the  smallest  use  ;  and  when 
the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  it  is  con- 
siderable enough  to  be  put  to  use,  were  it 
but  under  command,  it  is  altogether  incapable 
of  being  put  under  command  ;  and  by  this 
dilemma,  it  is  completely  withdrawn  from 
use. 

XI.  CfuUvanic  Source. 

By  the  same  consideration  by  which  the 
obligation  of  inserting  in  the  chsEracter  of 
sources  of  motion  the  Electric  power,  the  like 
obligation  in  relation  to  the  Galvanic  is  created. 

Already  by  application  made  of  the  species 
of  physical  power  thus  denominated  has  been 
produced  a  motion  of  long  continuance,  a 
motion  which  presents  the  idea  of,  and  falls 
little  if  any  short  of,  the  character  of  a  perpe- 
tual one.  Though  in  a  perpetuity  so  eurioiUy 
and  in  that  respect  so  desirable,  a  $olution  of 
continuity  seems  liable  to  be  ever  and  anon 
produced  by  an  untoward  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

But  by  the  irreversible  laws  of  nature,  the 
utmost  that  in  the  case  of  generating  motion 
ean  be  done  by  application  of  that  species 
of  power,  is,  in  comparison  with  what  can  be 
done  by  motion  derived  from  the  ordinary 
sources,  so  completely  in  miniature,  that  all 
the  achievements  capable  of  being  performed 
by  power  of  this  description,  seems  irrevocably 
doomed  to  be  confined  vrithin  the  field  of  o«- 
rioiity  without  ever  extending  themselves  over 
any  part  of  the  field  of  u$e. 

In  one  laboratory,  twenty  thousand  Gal- 
vanic dishes  have  been,  St  is  said,  and  probably 
at  this  moment  are  at  work  ;  and  for  a  fruit, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  their  labours, 
a  peal  of  bells  kept  ringing  by  them.  But 
scarcely  by  a  hundred  times  as  many,  could 
the  sum  of  their  action  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
one  point, — could  any  quantity  of  motion  appli- 
cable to  any  purpose  of  vulgar  use  be  produced. 

XII.  Antactive,  or  reaetire  source  :  the  source 
of  the  application  of  which  the  use  of  springs 
fumislies  an  example. 

In  some  instances  when,  in  consequence  of 
external  pressure  applied  to  it  by  auother 


body,  a  portion  mora  or  leas  ooniideiBble  of 
the  whole  mass  of  a  body  has  been  forced  into 
a  portion  of  space  diflTerent  from  that  which, 
antecedently  to  such  pressure,  was  occupied 
by  it,  (the  remaining  part  continuing  fixed,) 
the  part  that  was  80>  removed  returns  into  its 
antecedent  position  ;  in  as  &r  as  this  restitu- 
tion has  place,  the  body  is  said  to  be  an  eUuiic 
body,  and  a  correspondent  JieUtiouM  eiUiiy,  a 
property,  a  quality — ^the  property  or  quality  of 
tlatticity  is  said  to  belong  to  it. 

An  instrument  to  which,  by  appropriate  con- 
figuration this  property  has  purposely  been 
bestowed,  is  termed  a  nMring, 

A  tpring  may  be  defined  a  ruarvovr  ot  mth 
iion.  With  reference  to  moiumy  it  performs 
exactly  the  office  which  »  reservoir  or  recep- 
tacle of  any  kind  performs  with  refereaoe  to 


A  reservoir  of  any  kind — a  reservoir,  sup- 
pose of  water — cannot,  for  any  purpose,  supply 
any  quantity  of  matter  greater  than  has  been 
introduced  into  it :  a  tpring  cannot  supply  any 
quantity  of  motion  greater  than  has  Iwen  in- 
troduced into  It,  viz.  by  what  may  be  called 
the  pre^advM  or  tdfuiw  force. 

In  general  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter 
which,  for  any  purpose,  a  reservoir  can  fur- 
nish is  not  quite  as  great  as  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  matter — say  of  water — ^which,  having 
been  introduced  to  it,  has  been  contained  in  it 
at  one  and  the  same  time  :  by  the  attraction 
of  cohesion,  a  portion  more  or  less  consider- 
able is  detained  by  the  matter  of  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  receptacle  are  composed, 
and  remains  in  contact  vnth  them ;  in  like 
manner,  the  greatest  quantity  of  motion  which, 
for  any  purpose,  a  spring  can  fiimish  is  pro- 
bably not  quite  as  great  as  the  quantity  of 
motion,  or  capacity  of  motion,  which,  baring 
been  introduced  into  it,  remains  in  it  ;  by 
means  of  the  phenomenon  for  the  designation 
of  which,  the  word  friction  has  been  employed, 
a  portion  more  or  less  considerible  of  whatso- 
ever motion  had,  for  the  purpose  in  question, 
been  infused  into  the  spring,  has  been  absorbed, 
as  it  were,  and  destroyed. 

To  actual  motion,  the  sort  of  capacity  for 
motion,  for  producing  those  perceptible  pheno- 
mena, for  the  designation  of  which  the  word 
motion  is  wont  to  be  employed — in  a  word, 
the  sort  of  capacity  for  motion  which  is  in  this 
way  kept  in  store,  may  be  considered  as  bear- 
ing a  relation  similar  to  that  which  in  the 
case  of  heat,  what  is  called  latent  heat  bean 
to  sensible  heat  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
capacity  of  affbrdiing  sensible  heat  ;  and  the 
substance  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  in 

*  To  the  inhabitants  of  cUsncal  antiquity,  tb* 
use  of  iprinn  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  kiiowB. 
Neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek  has  anv  woid  been 
found  that  seems  to  have  been  empl<^red  in  the 
designation  of  it. 

In  any  one  of  the  instruments  found  in  aoj  one 
of  the  buried  cities,  is  any  example  of  a  spring  to 
be  found  ? 
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wlii«k  H  i%  M  it  were,  endoied  and  impiJMiied, 
ia»y,  in  TirtiM  <tf  it»  be  ooDflldendM  »  fOMrvotr 
of  Boiable  beat. 

The  aetion  and  efilcieney  of  a  spring  is  pio- 
dnoed  by,  and  its  eflidency  depends  upon,  and 
is  proportioned  to  the  elastioity  of  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  composed  :  the  extra  tUuticiiy, 
that  is,  what  may  be  called  the  repulsion 
oorrespondent  to  the  attraetion  of  cohesion  ; 
or,  Ibr  shortness,  the  repulsion  of  cohesion  ; 
the  repoJsbn  by  which  in  eonespondency  with 
the  antagonising  force,  Tiz.  the  attraction  of 
cohesion,  the  texture  of  the  substance  is  deter- 
mined. 

To  introduce,  into  the  substance  designed 
to  eerre  as  a  spring,  the  quantity  of  U^ent 
motion  desired,  some  external  force  is  and 
always  must  be  applied,  in  such  manner  as  to 
eonnteraet  and  orerpower  the  repulsion  of  co- 
bedon,  in  yirtue  of  which,  at  the  spot  at  whidi 
the  external  force  is  made  to  act,  the  particles 
of  the  body  are  kept  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  If,  upon  the  remoral  of  their  external 
pressure,  no  other  obstacle  being  opposed  to 
the  action  of  the  repulsion  of  cohesion,  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  in  the  spot  in  question  arrange 
themselres  exactly  in  their  former  places,  and 
thence  at  their  former  distances  from  each 
other,  the  matter  of  which  the  spring  is  made, 
is  restored  to  a  form  exactly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  it  was,  before  the  pressure.  In  this 
ease  the  body  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic. 
If  in  any  part,  after  the  remoTiJ  of  the  pressure, 
the  form  of  the  substance  is  different  frt>m  what 
it  was  antecedently  to  the  application  of  the 
liressure,  in  as  Ikr  as  the  form  is  thus  changed, 
in  80  fkr  in  the  parts  in  question  has  a  correspon- 
dent quantity  or  degree  of  the  repulsion  of  co- 
hesion been  destroyed.  In  this  case  the  body  is 
imperfectly  elastic ;  the  degree  of  imperfection 
being  in  correspondency  with  the  quantity  of 
the  repulsion  in  question  destroyed,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  permanent  change,  which  the 
form  of  the  body  has  undergone. 

The  mode  in  which  the  latent  motion  is  in- 
troduced into  the  reserroir,  may  be  either  pres- 
sure (mpulte)  or  tension  Cduten$um.J  For 
pressure,  (impulse,)  no  more  than  one  ilxed 
point  is  necessary  ;  for  tension,  two  at  least 
sre  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  bow  and  the 
catapult  there  are  three. 

In  the  case  where  the  latent  motion  is  pro- 
dneed  by  tension,  is  it  by  the  repulsion  of 
oohesion  alone,  or  by  that  and  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  together,  that  the  reaction  and 
consequent  reinstatement  is  produced  1  An- 
swer. It  should  seem  by  the  repulsion  of  oo- 
heaonalone.  Why!  Because,  in  as  fiu:  as 
the  distension  has  place,  the  particles  are  re- 
mored  from  one  another  to  a  distance  at  and 
beyond  which  the  incapacity  of  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  to  act,  might  be  proTed  by  juxta- 
position in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

Of  whatsocTcr  sort  the  spring  may  be,  and 
to  the  production  of  whatsocTer  ultimate  effect 
meant  to  be  applied,  it  cannot  be  put  to  ubc 


any  Author  than  as,  whether  by  impulse  or 
distension,  as  aboTs^ — a  quantity  of  latent  mo- 
tion has  been  treasured  up  in  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed.  In  as  fkr  as  any  such 
quantity  of  latent  motion  has  been  iig'ected 
into  it,  the  spring  may  be  said  to  be  charged. 
As  the  spring  is  put  to  use,  the  motion  thus 
treasured  up  is  expended,  or,  as  it  were,  con- 
sumed. The  expenditure  may  be  either  evd- 
den  or  gradual,  ^  It  may  be  termed  sudden 
when  the  time  occupied  in  the  expenditure  is 
not  deteiminately  greater  than  the  time  that 
had  been  occupied  in  the  inf^on  of  it.  If  it 
be  gradual,  it  is  so  in  consequence  of  the 
retardation  which  it  experiences  f^m  some 
opposing  and  gradually  yielding  counterforce. 

The  term  at  which  the  expenditure  or  con- 
sumption, whether  sudden  or  gradual,  is  des- 
tined to  take  place,  may  be  either  immediately 
upon  the  termination  of  the  winding  up  or 
other  operation  by  which  the  motion  is  infused, 
and  the  spring  charged,t  or  any  subsequent 
instant  of  time  :  in  the  former  case,  the  spring 
may  be  termed  a  spring  for  immediate  action; 
in  the  other  case,  a  spring  for  predeeCinated 
action. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  time-piece,  the 
spring  is  a  spring  for  immediate  action  ;  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  iig'ected  latent  motion 
graduaL 

When  the  expenditure  is  gradual,  in  the 
course  of  it,  and  before  any  fresh  supply  is  in- 
jected, it  may  be  employed  according  to  the 
quantity  of  it,  in  the  production  of  any  effects 
(quantity  consumed  by  friction  deducted)  to 
which  the  same  quantity  of  original  motion 
could  be  applied  within  the  field  of  motion 
within  which  the  process  is  confined.  Of  these 
effects,  the  most  in  use  to  be  produced  are  the 
two  sorts  of  clocks  termed  an  Astronomical 
clock  and  a  Musical  clock. 

An  Astronomical  clock  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  time-piece  applied  to  the  indica- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  points  of  time,  in 
the  same  length  of  time,  than  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  clock  or  watch. 

In  a  Musical  clock,  a  system  of  tubes  being 
provided,  into  each  of  which,  the  air  being 
drawn  at  a  certain  aperture,  a  particular  sound 
is  thereupon  emitted,  and  a  constant  stream 
of  air  being  iigected  into  a  box  (for  example 
by  a  pair  of  bellows)  in  which  these  tubes  ter- 
minate, matters  are  so  ordered  that,  at  pre- 
appointed times,  the  aperture  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  succession  of  sounds  shall 
be  opened,  and,  when  the  quantity  of  time 
allotted,  in  each  instance,  to  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion has  ehkpsed,  shall  thereupon  be  instan- 
taneously closed. 

In  the  case  when  the  general  expenditure 


f  When  into  an  electric  jsr  an  extn  quantitr  of 
electric  power  baa  been  infused,  the  jar  is  said  to 
be  duiraed.  By  analogy,  a  spring,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  latent  motion,  on  which  its  action  depends, 
has  been  infused  into  it,  may  be  said  to  be  charged. 
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being  gradtuJ,  as  in  » time-piece,  a  jmrbciilar 
eflbot  not  annoonoed  is  predestined  to  be  pro- 
daced  at  a  distant  point  of  time,  the  pnrpose 
in  Tiew,  howBoever  in  Other  respeots  snsoep- 
tible  of  being  diTeraified,  conslBts  in  the  pro- 
dqction  of  snrprise.  In  this  case  the  expendi- 
tnre  applied  to  this  particular  pnrpose  may, 
as  well  as  the  general  expenditure,  be  ^  the 
gradual  kind.  But,  generally  spealdng,  it  is 
rather  a  sudden  than  a  gradual  expenditure 
that  is  the  best  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Of  the  sort  of  machine,  in  the  construction 
of  which  the  motion  produced  by  the  spring 
being  predestinated,  is  instantaneous,  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  a  very  variable  and  extensire 
one,  is  tk^  production  ofturprite. 

Under  the  denomination  of  mitehieff  in  some 
shape  or  other,  may  be  included  the  only  prao- 
ticid  purpose  to  which  a  machine  of  this  nature, 
complicated  and  expensive  as  it  cannot  but  be, 
eeems  likely  to  be  applied  :*  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  any  such  mischief,  divulgation,  antece- 
dent to  the  attempt,  divulgation  the  more  exten- 
sive the  better,  affords  the  only  chance  which 
the  nature  of  l^e  case  admits  of. 

Clocks,  it  is  said,  have  been  made,  in  the  in- 
stance of  each  of  which,  by  means  of  one  wind- 
ing up,  the  motion  has  been  continued  for  a 
twelvemonth  ;  many  a  one  in  which,  at  a  pre- 
destined tiAie,  a  door  flew  open,  disclosing 
some  object  or  objects  in  motion,  or  at  rest. 

The  accusation  of  some  individual  guilty  or 
innocent ;  the  announcement,  true  or  &l8e,  fit 
some  catastrophe,  natural  or  supernatural,  past 
or  future,  affecting  this  or  that  individual  class, 
neighbourhood,  or  whole  nation,  written  in 
characters  of  fire;  it  is  only  in  semi-barbarous 
society  that  a  contrivance  of  this  sort  could  be 
productive  of  any  permanent  bad  effect.  But 
by  the  combustion  of  a  quantity  of  combustible 
matter,  lodged  in  the  machine  for  that  purpose, 
%  conflagration  might  be  produced  in  any  edi- 
fice in  which,  without  due  examination  of  its 
contents,  a  case  containing  a  machine  of  this 
sort,  should  have  been  retained. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Torpedo,  for  the 
purpose  of  maritime  warfare,  in  the  war  now 
so  happily  terminated,  the  Americans  em- 
ployed, or  had  it  in  contemplation  to  employ, 
»  machine  for  the  producing  of  subaqueous 
explosion  or  conflagration.  Of  a  destructive 
machine  of  this  sort,  a  time-piece  would  na- 
turally be  a  component  part. 

At  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  this  application  of 
the  spring  to  the  production  of  predestinated 
effbcto,  at  predetermined  points  of  time,  been 
known,  a  destructive  machine  of  this  sort,  in- 
stead of  a  party  of  armed  men,  would  have 
constituted  the  stuffing  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  security  against  depre- 
dation, predestinated  destructive  movements 
have  been  inserted  in  receptacles  destined  for 
the  preservation  of  articles  of  value  against 

*  Alann-clocks  are  inaoctioiis  and  useful  appli- 
cations of  this  kind^— jBId 


attempts  on  the  part  ef  < 
tri  vance,  far  exMmpls,  whexebyi  on  ths  opentag 
of  the  receptacle  by  any  person  who  is  not  in 
thei  seoret,  a  loaded  pistol  is  disehagged.  In 
this  case  no  demand,  it  is  evident,  has  place 
for  a  time-piece.  Of  the  latent  motion,  by 
which  the  purpose  is  eflbeted,  either  the  ex- 
penditure alone,  or  first  the  infusion  and  thoo- 
upon  the  expenditure  is  performed  by  the 
muscular  exertion,  by  which  the  apertoxe  ef 
the  receptacle  Is  effected  or  attempted.  For 
sudi  a  purpose,  the  spring  would  probably  be 
fbund,  in  every  case,  a  convenient  instmment, 
though  cases  may  be  conceded  in  iHiich  it 
would  not  be  an  absolutely  indispensable  one. 

Upon  an  estimate,  if  oorreetly  and  oomplete- 
ly  formed,  of  the  eflbcts  of  both  sorts,  bene- 
ficial and  mischievous,  in  all  shapes,  expeetable 
from  any  eventually  destructive  maohims  of 
this  description,  the  probability  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  on  the  side  of  mischief  thai  the  bal- 
ance would  be  found  ;  and,  on  this  sappositioB, 
it  would  seem  that,  besides  treating  aU  per- 
sons knowingly  c{>neenied  in  the  ikbrioatioo  of 
any  such  machine,  on  the  footing  of  e^-delia- 
quents  in  respect  of  any  misdiief  eventually 
produced  by  it,  for  the  puxpose  of  timely  pre- 
vention, a  lesser  penalty  might  be  attached  to 
the  mere  act  of  him  who  knowingly,  as  abov«, 
or  with  just  grounds  of  suspicion  before  his 
eyes,  shall  have  engaged  or  co-operated  in  the 
fabrication  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  ball  employed  in  pastime, 
the  lateral  injection  or  impulse  is  the  opera- 
tion by  which  the  lateral  motion  is  inftued ; 
and  the  motion  is  instantaneons.  Ptimmm 
MobOey  in  the  case  in  which  the  bovnd  Is  pro- 
duced by  a  single  ML  or  drop,  the  ball  itself. 
Secundum  Mobile,  the  earth  which  thempOB 
reacts  upon  it,  and  drives  it  up  again.  Av 
minit  Mobile  in  the  cftse  in  which  it  is  stmek, 
the  instrument  with  which  it  is  stnek ;  or 
rather,  the  Primnm  MobUcy  by  which,  in  ac- 
tion, that  instrument  is  moved  :  for  ezani^ 
when  it  is  by  human  will  that  the  stroke  is 
produced,  the  muscular  fibres,  by  the  T 
ing  of  wUch  the  stroke  is  made. 

In  the  case  of  the  ball  the  wholei 
is,  in  every  part,  a  spring. 

When  a  spring  enters  into  the  i 
of  another  instrument,  it  has  either  i  single 
fixed  point,  or  a  number  of  fixed  points.  Of 
the  latent  motion  when  injected,  these  fixed 
points  may,  for  the  purpose  of  nomenoistnra, 
be  considered  as  the  seats,  and  then  W9  have 
single-seated  springs  and  double-seated  obm^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  time-piece  spring. 

In .  the  case  of  the  common  lock-spring,  it 
has  but  one  fixed  point :  impulse  is  the  opera- 
tion by  which,  in  this  case,  the  latent  motioo 
isinfhsed;  this  species  of  spring  may  be  eallad 
the  single-seated  spring. 

In  the  case  of  the  archer's  bow,  it  baa  tw» 
fixed  points,  both  permanent.  BistenaioB  is 
the  operation  by  which,  in  this  casoy  the  hlest 
motion  is  inftued. 
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At  fhe  instant  pfceeding  tliat  of  tlit  ezpea- 
ditoze,  an  additional  quantity  of  latent  motion 
is  infbsed  by  distension,  applied  at  »  third 
point  between  the  two,  »nd  with  most  adTan- 
ta^  exactly  in  the  midway  between  the  two. 

Sonnd  is  »  collateral  eniBet  prodndble,  in 
certain  ciroomstances,  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  latent  motion  of  a  spring.  It  resnlts  in- 
cidentally, and  without  desi^  from  the  use 
made  of  an  arched  bow. 

When  the  spring  is  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  musicU  sounds,  this  collateral  effisct 
becomes  the  principal  one. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jew's  harp  and  the  musical 
pitchfork,  the  spring  is  of  the  single-seated  kind. 

Not  long  ago  an  instrument  was  constructed, 
a  species  of  pianoforte,  in  which,  instead  of 
a  string,  a  pitchfork  was  allotted  to  each  note. 
No  sudi  instrument  having  come  into  use,  the 
experiment  must  have  been  an  nnsuccessftil 
one.  The  inventor  was  a  musieian  of  the 
aameof  OEo^ 

In  the  case  of  the  violin,  vrith  its  different 
enlargements, — ^in  the  case  of  the  harpsichord 
and  the  pianoforte^ — the  spring  is  of  the  double- 
seated  kind.  The  occasional  i^ditionsl  tension 
Is  effected  either  by  gradual  friction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  violin,  by  impulse  of  a  plectrum 
passing  beyond  the  string,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  harpsichord,  or  by  a  hooked  plectrum, 
dravring  the  string  and  letting  it  go,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  harp,  £e  lute,  and  the  guitar,  or  by 
a  hammer  striking  against  it,  and  not  going  be- 
yond it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pianoforte. 

In  the  case  of  the  .£olian  harp,  the  office  of 
an  impelling  plectrum  is  performed  by  the 
vrind.  All  the  strings  are  all  of  them  tuned 
to  the  same  note,  and  the  succession  of  notes 
is  left  to  .£olus,  who  in  such  circumstances  is 
unable  to  produce  any  other  notes  than  those 
of  which  the  combination  called  the  common 
chord  is  composed. 

In  an  organ,  could  a  stop  exhibiting  any 
pleasing  variety  of  intonation  be  composed  by 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  .^U>lian 
harpf  The  air,  by  the  escape  of  which  from 
the  common  reservoir  such  note  is  formed,  sup- 
pose it  to  strike  against  a  string  tuned  to  that 
same  note ! 

The  Pedal  spring. — ^By  this  appellation  may 
be  designated  the  sort  of  spring  by  which  a 
continued  motion  is  rendered  capable  of  being 
prodnoed  by  the  alternating  tread  of  the 
human  foot.  The  spring  is  in  this  case  a 
nmgU'teaUd  one.  To  the  fore  end  is  attached 
an  end  of  a  oord^— by  the  other  end  of  which 
motion  is  given  to  any  system  of  mechanism 
to  what  purpose  soever  applied.  A  tuning- 
lathe,  diversified  according  to  the  infinite 
diTersity  of  purposes  to  which  this  instrument 
Is  applicable,  presents  the  application  most 
commonly  exemplified.  Th^  madiine  for  grind- 
ing tools  is  one  of  them. 

The  use  of  the  spring  here  is  only  after  the 
fore  end  of  it  has  been  pressed  down  by  the 
loot  by  one  tread,  to  bring  itself  up  to  its  for- 


mer position,  that  It  may  be  In  readiness, 
without  change  of  posture,  to  reeeive  another 
tread,  and  so  MUs  quatUt. 

In  the  action  thus  carried  on  by  the  foot, 
the  force  produced  by  the  muscular  action  re- 
ceives, or  may  occasionally  be  made  to  receive, 
more  or  less  of  addition  from  the  attraction  of 
gravity  operating  on  the  body. 

In  the  case  of  the  carriage-spring  for  dimi* 
nishing  jolts,  the  object  is  not  to  treasure  up 
or  direct  motion,  but  to  destroy  the  effect  of  it. 

Biode  in  which  this  effect  is  produced. — ^By 
being  communicated  along  the  substance  <Mf 
the  spring,  the  motion  produced  by  the  stereo- 
piptic  effect  of  the  attraction  of  gnrity,  is  as 
it  were  impalpably  pulverised.  The  quantity 
^matter  being  the  same,  the  motion  is  divided 
into  as  many  motiononies  as  there  are  particles 
of  matter  in  a  line  measuring  the  altitude  of 
the  &U  ;  and  throughout  the  line  it  is  encum* 
bered  by  the  repulsion  of  cohesion,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  latent  motion  inftised  by  itself 
into  this  spring,  as  into  a  ball,  as  above. 

To  the  aggregate  of  the  exemplifications 
made,  and  capable  of  being  made,  to  prac- 
tical use,  of  the  instrument  of  reactive  motion 
called  the  Spring,  the  application  of  the  bifhr- 
cately  exhaustive  mode  of  division  may,  if  the 
mode  should  afford  a  promise  of  being  useftily 
be  made  by  any  student  by  whom  any  such 
promise  shall  have  been  desired :  and  of  such 
a  labour  the  discovery  of  this  or  that  new  and 
usefril  application  of  the  instrument  might 
possibly  he  the  fruit.  As  to  the  author  of 
these  psges,  having  already  travelled  in  this 
track  to  a  length  sufficient  for  marking  out 
the  course  to  any  such  person  as  may  happen 
to  feel  inclmed  to  pursue  it  fbrther,  to  their 
industry  he  leaves  it. 

It  must  be  for  T^nology,  and  not  here  that 
the  application  of  the  gemaraliaatvM  mode  of 
considering  the  subject  must  be  reserved. 

XII.  EeUaieo-ipcuHe  Source. 

A  source  of  changes  infinitely  diversified  is 
the  terminal  cause  which,  from  British  Che- 
mists, received  the  name  of  EUctite  AUraetUm^ 
an  expressive  and  correctly  designative  name ; 
in  the  place  of  which  the  appellation  afinUy 
has,  not  only  by  French  Chemists,  but  to  a 
great  degree  even  by  British,  been  employed.* 

*  [4^!fidy.l  Unhappilv  chosen  lunly,  was  this 
appellation.  insteMi  of  being  expressive,  (so  fsr 
from  bein^  chsracteristic,)  it  seems  to  be  not  merely 
uuaepmuve  bat  mMseamntwoe.  1.  In  other  cases, 
in  the  only  esses  vmich,  when  ^plication  of  it 
to  this  purpose  was  first  msde,  could  have  been 
in  view,  <^ffimip  was  employed  to  dssignate  the 
bond  of  connexion  which  has  plsce  amongst  mem- 
bers of  the  same  £smily,  and,  as  such,  designated  by 
one  common  name.  According  to  this  analogy,  all 
adds,  for  example,  being  of  the  same  family,  and 
designated  by  one  common  name,  it  is  amongst  these 
that  affinity  should  be  said  to  have  pUoe :  amonnt 
all  these,  saline  bodies,  how  grsat  soever  mav  be 
their  number ;  and  so  in  r^aid  to  alkalies;  and  no 
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Limited  m  li  the  field  of  action  belonging 
to  this  Bonrce,  confined  within  limits  not  dis- 
tingnbhable  from  thoae  by  which  the  field  of 
attraction  of  cohesion  is  cirenmscribed, — 
limited,  and  that  to  snch  a  degree  as  to  be 
manifestly  incapable  of  affording,  on  any  oc- 
casion, a  quantity  of  motion  large  enough  to 
be  employed  to  a  mechanical  pnxpose,  to  any 
advantage,  still  in  a  catalogue  all-comprehen- 
siTe  of  sonroes  of  motion,  it  is  not  the  less 
strictly  entitled  to  a  place. 

To  enable  it  to  matoh  with  the  others,  it 
will  require  a  Greek  appellation,  eeUctie,  sup- 
pose, or  0eUeUc(htp<uiic,  be  that  name. 

XIII.  In  some  instances,  when,  upon  the 
Implication  of  caloric,  a  body  is  made  to  pass 
out  of  the  solid  into  the  liquid  form,  in  one 
word,  upon  its  melting,  say  rather  (to  distin- 
guish this  mode  of  liquefiustion  from  solution  in 
a  body  already  in  the  liquid  fbrm)  on  its  being 
smelted,  its  dimensions  are  on  all  sides  con- 
tracted, and  this  without  any  such  change  in 
its  composition  as  that  which  has  for  its  cause 
the  species  of  attraction  called  deetiw  aUrae- 
f  ton,  as  above.  But,  without  intestine  motion 
in  some  shape  or  other,  no  such  change,  it  is 
evident,  can  take  place. 

Of  tlds  motion,  the  result  being  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  psjrticles  of  the  body  are  nearer 
than  they  were  before,  attraction,  and  not  re- 
pulsion, is,  it  should  seem,  the  head  to  which 
it  must  be  referred.*  Tezigenous,  or,  for 
shortness,  tittic,  present  themselves  as  the 
names  by  either  of  which,  if  the  word  (idea) 
be  put  into  a  Greek  dress,  this  source  of  mo- 
tion may  be  designated. 

XIY.  In  some  instances  the  like  contraction 
is  the  result,  when,  upon  the  expulsion  or  ab- 
sorption of  caloric,  the  body  passes  out  of  the 
liquid  into  the  solid  fbrm.  For  designating 
the  source  of  the  motion  which  has  place  in 
this  case,  the  appellation  8tereoiigen<nu,  or 
Sterectie,  might,  with  corresponding  propriety, 
be  employed. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  vis.  expanaum, 
very  considerable  has  been  the  effect  produced 


as  betw«en  one  acid,  or  all  adds,  on  one  partysnd  an 
alkali,  or  all  alkaliet,  on  the  odier. 

2.  In  this  case,  for  employing  the  tenndrftfnKiibii, 
the  same  reason  has  place  as  m  any  of  those  other 
eases  ;  by  the  term,  eteefrie  aUraetwny  this  analosy 
is  ezprened.  By  Uie  tonn  qfiimhft  i^  the  word  m 
vised  in  those  other  eases,  or  any  oftiiem,  it  is  virtn- 
allv  disafilrmed. 

&  By  the  epithet  eteeHw,  intimation  is  given  of 
those  preferenoes :  that  prodigiously  complicated 
syslenti  of  preferences,  as  between  element  and  ele- 
ment, by  which  this  species  of  relation  is  so  conspi- 
cuooslydistingaished.  Of  this  system,  by  the  word 
affinity,  not  any  the  sliriitest  intimation  is  conveyed. 

*  In  a  still  creator  degree  this  eontiaetion  takes 
place  in  sevend  instances  in  the  ease  of  solution  as 
iiMt  explained;  but  being  smelted,  what  is  it  but 
being  dissolved  in  caloric  ? 


by  or  on  the  passing  of  a  body  out  of  the 
liquid  into  the  solid  form.  On  the  tttedng  of 
an  enclosed  mass  of  water,  a  thick  mass  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  bomb-shell,  has  been 
burst. — This,  for  curiosity.  AppUed  to  fis- 
sures, for  the  purpose  of  detaching  smaller 
pieces  from  the  huge  masses  of  stone,  so  deno- 
minated, motion  from  this  source  has  been 
employed  in  practice  in  the  character  of  an 
economical  substitute  to  mechanical  fissures. 
Thus  much  for  illustration  in  this  place.  But, 
as  repulsion,  rather  than  attraction,  seems  to 
be  the  genut  to  which  this  effect  properly 
belongs,  it  is  under  that  head  alone  that  iU 
proper  place  will  be  to  be  ibund. 

The  most  copious  and  efficient  of  all  sources 
ftom  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  derive 
any  quantity  of  motion,  for  which  he  has  a 
demand,  is  that  which  has  place,  when  in  the 
instance  of  water,  a  mass  of  water  is  made  to 
pass  out  of  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous  or 
pneumatic  state.  In  the  word  pneumatic,  or 
rather  pneumatistic,  we  have,  accordingly,  an 
epithet  by  which  this  source  of  motion  may  be 
designated.  But  repulnon  and  not  eUtractiom 
is  the  genus  to  which,  in  this  as  in  the  laai- 
mentioned  case,  the  source  of  motion  here  in 
question  seems  properly  to  belong. 

When  once,  by  the  passing  of  a  body  out  of 
the  liquid  into  the  gaseous  stete,  in  a  confined 
space,  a  quantity  of  motion  has  been  generated, 
a  correspondent  and  equal  quantity  of  motion 
may  be  generated,  if,  in  the  same  confined 
space,  the  same  mass  may  be  made  to  pans 
back  again  out  of  the  gaseous  into  the  liquid 
stete.  If,  for  designating  the  source  of  the 
motion  which  has  place  in  the  case  last  men- 
tioned the  term  pneumatistic  be  employed,  for 
the  designation  of  that  which  has  place  in  this 
present  case,  some  such  term  as  anapneuma- 
tistic  or  catepnenmatistic  inight  be  employed. 

But,  to  the  head  or  genus  here  in  question, 
vis.  attradum,  neither  can  this  source,  any 
more  than  that  other,  be  referred.  Butfbr 
the  motion  which  immediately  precedes  this 
recurrent  motion  would  not  have  place  ;  and 
when  it  does  take  place,  it  is  not  in  any  local 
and  intestine  attraction,  but  only  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  intestine  repulsion,  and  the  oontte- 
quent  sole  dominion  of  the  universally  actiajs 
attraction — the  attraction  of  gravity^  that  it 
has  ito  nominal  cause. 

To  no  one  body  or  assemblage  of  bodies  can 
eikange  of  any  sort  take  place,  but  in  some  mass 
of  matter  or  other,  in  some  direction  or  other, 
motion  must  take  place.  In  the  case  of  Tege- 
totion  those  changes  take  place,  by  which  » 
small  seed  is  converted  into  a  lof^  tree.  Nar- 
row as  is  the  field  of  these  motions  at  each 
given  instant,  yet,  by  means  of  them,  ellbcto 
have  been  produced  similar  to,  and  not  lesa 
than  those  already  spoken  of,  as  producible  by 
the  conversion  of  a  mass  of  water  fh>m  tho 
liquid  into  the  solid  state.  By  the  progress  of 
a  mass  of  matter,  with  the  re^iisite  aeeessions, 
ttom  the  stete  of  the  small  seed  into  the  state 
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of  the  tree,  flssores  and  separatioDS  hsTe  been 
made,  not  only  in  artificial  miunes  of  solid 
matter  called  waUt,  but  in  the  natural  ones 
called  rocks. 

Of  the  motion  thus  produced  it  seems  diffi- 
culty if  not  impossible,  to  say  in  what  propor- 
tiouy  if  in  any,  it  has  attraction,  and  in  what, 
if  in  any,  it  has  repulsion  for  its  nominal 
■ouroe  or  nominal  cause. 

To  whichsoever  of  these  two  heads  the 
cause  here  in  question  may  be  deemed  to  be- 
long, or  phyt<iiog€nou$,  emphyteutic,  present 
themselyes  as  names,  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  which  it  may  be  designated. 

Thus  much  as  to  that  species  of  life  which 
18  considered  and  spoken  of  as  having  place  in 
the  case  of  vegetation. 

Over  and  above  these  motions,  of  which  so 
many  exertions  of  the  faculty  of  the  will  are 
the  continually  and  universally  experienced 
sources,  there  are  others,  viz.  those  on  which 
the  continuance  of  life  more  immediately  and 
essentially  depends,  in  the  production  of  which 
the  will  bears  no  part. 

In  this  case  it  seems  altogether  as  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable  as  in  any  of  the  preceding 
ones,  to  say  in  what  proportion,  if  in  any,  to 
attraction,  and  in  what,  if  in  any,  to  repul- 
non,  the  motions  which  in  such  infinite  variety, 
as  well  as  profound  obscurity,  have  place,  are 
referable.  Whether  it  be  referable  to  the  one, 
to  the  other,  or  to  both,  epizoio  or  zoobiogenotu 
present  two  adjective  denominations,  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  by  both  of  which,  it  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  matching  with  etyohyteutio 
or  phytobwgenottiy  be  designated.  With  the 
nominal  source  above  designated  by  the  term 
ecleetico-spa8tio,or  elective  attraction,  a  source 
productive  of  effects  so  conspicuously  different 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  identical ;  but 
to  that  source  it  seems  to  bear  a  closer  analogy 
than  to  any  others  that  have  been,  or  to  any 
that  remain  to  be,  brought  to  view. 

XY.  EwmcmMHio  Source. 

Mctanum  teetigcd  ett  parnmonia, — Economy 
w  iudf  a  great  revenue, — was  the  saying  of  a 
Roman  monarch,  whose  principles  in  this  re- 
spect might,  with  so  much  advantage  to  sub- 
jects, be  adopted  by  so  many  other  sovereigns. 

To  motion,  considered  as  a  source  of  me- 
chanic power, — to  motion,  applied  to  the 
humble  purposes  of  mechanics,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied yriih  no  less  propriety  than  to  the  pur- 
poses of  government. 

In  this  way,  in  several  instances,  it  has  been 
known  to  be  applied;  and  the  ulterior  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  applied 
with  advantage,  but  in  which,  for  want  of 
being  present  to  the  mind,  it  has  fkiled  of 
being  applied,  are,  in  number  and  variety, 
believed  not  to  be  inconsiderable. 

It  consists  in  watching  for  and  applying  to 
use  all  such  quantity  of  motion,  and  all  capa- 
city for  affording  motion,  as,  within  the  reach 
of  the  person  in  question,  (afforded,  either  by 


the  spontaneously  exerted  powers  of  nature^ 
or  by  human  industry,  in  the  case  where,  in 
pursuit  of  other  objects,  it  is  occupied  in  giving 
direction  to  the  powers  of  nature,)  is  obtain- 
able from  any  of  the  original  sources  above 
brought  to  view.  In  it  may  accordingly  be 
seen, — in  the  field  of  possibility,  though  not  in 
the  field  of  actual  use, — a  branch  correspond- 
ing to  each  one  of  all  these  several  original 
sources. 

By  that  source  of  motion  which  is  afforded 
by  the  attraction  of  gravity,  is  afforded,  as 
urill  soon  be  seen,  the  most  considerable  part 
of  the  field  in  which  economy  can  be  employed 
in  this  shape. 

On  a  slight  glance  at  the  several  classes  on 
that  list,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Stereo- 
piptie,  the  Hydropiptic,  and  the  Thdematie, 
are  the  only  ones  from  which,  under  the  head 
of  this  source  of  motion,  unless  the  SeUnio 
should  be  considered  as  an  exemplification  of 
it,  any  considerable  portion  of  practical  use 
promises  ever  to  be  derived. 

Of  the  uses  derivable  in  this  shape  from 
fidling  water  and  from  wind,'  every  one  is  suf- 
ficiently aware. 

Of  an  occasional  use  capable  of  being  made 
of  the  Stereopjptio  source,  the  following  me- 
mentos may  afford  an  exemplification  : — 

1.  When  from  a  quarry  of  any  kind,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  you  are  conveying  its 
contents,  if  circumstances  be  favourable,  so 
order  matters  that,  whatsoever  sort  of  carriage 
is  employed,  the  descent  of  one  carriage,  when 
loaded,  shall,  without  the  employment  of  any 
other  force,  produce  the  ascent  of  an  empty  or 
less  loaded  one. 

For  this  purpose,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
fix  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  road  a 
post  or  a  series  of  posts,  frimished  with  hori- 
zontal pulleys,  at  the  elevation  of  the  line  of 
draught.  In  these  pulleys  plays  a  rope,  at- 
tached at  one  end  to  the  front  of  the  empty 
carriage,  which  is  to  be  drawn  up  hill,  and 
the  other  end  to  the  back  of  the  loaded  car- 
riage, which,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  is  to  be 
suffered  to  run  down  hilL 

When  circumstances  admit,  this  expedient, 
it  is  believed,  is  in  common,  though  probably 
not  in  universal,  use. 

2.  When,  up  one  and  the  same  ascent,  yon 
have  occasion  to  cause  to  be  drawn  a  loaded 
callage,  such  a  number  of  times  that  the  sav- 
ing of  labour  made  in  this  way  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  quantity  of  labour, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  the  materials  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  similar  to 
the  above,  instead  of  setting  your  man  or  men, 
beast  or  beasts  of  draught,  to  walk  up  the 
slope,  set  them  to  walk  down  it;  whereupon, 
by  means  of  the  rope  playing  on  the  pulley  as 
they  descend,  the  loaded  carriage  will  ascend. 
In  this  way  the  weight  will  be  acting  in  co- 
operation with,  instead  of  opposition  to,  the 
muscular  force  employed. 

In  a  mine  one  bucket  is,  doubtless,  corn- 
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ai<ml7  on  the  abote  prinoipley  omployed  in  tlie 
drawing  np  an  nnloaded  or  Uu  loaded  one.* 

Supposing  any  the  least  attention  applied 
to  the  establishing  of  a  balanoe  between  the 
desoending  and  the  Moending  weights,  a  loaded 
carriage  oould,  in  this  way,  be  eonyeyed  np  a 
dedlTity,  beyond  oomparison  steeper  than  any 


*  In  the  case  of  the  itnets,  for  exuiple,  which 
riln  at  right  angles  between  the  river  Thames  and 
the  Strand,  if,  during  a  eeitain  part  of  the  twen^- 
four  hours,  the  ezcluslTe  use  of  the  street  could  be 
secured  to  the  coalHlealers,  by  whose  carts  coals  are 
eonreyed  from  the  river  to  their  destination,  in  the 
several  adjacent  streets  and  roads  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood,  considerable  saving  in  the 
article  of  homi  might  thus,  it  is  suppoied,  he  made. 
In  the  way  of  apparatus,  the  rope  and  pulley  ez- 
eepted,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  a 
line  of  strong  uprights,  in  number  proportioned  to 
the  len|;th  of  the  street,  eadi  of  which,  stationed  in 
the  miodle  of  its  breadth,  and  turning  on  a  hinge, 
might,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  length,  be  low- 
ered and  pUoed  in  a  horixontal  position,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
allotted  to  this  service. 

Of  these  coal-carts,  every  one  that  went  np  full, 
would  have  to  comedown  empty :  here,  then,  would 
be  an  occasion  in  which  the  draught  upwards  might 
have  for  its  aari8tanee,if  time  coiudbe  made  to  suit, 
not  only  the  weight  of  such  horses,  as  belonging  to 
that  same  carriage  had  been  sent  up  the  declivity  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  it  up  as  they  descended,  but 
the  weight  of  an  emnty  and  returning  carriage,  with 
the  horses  emnloyea  m  drawing  it 

So  in  regard  to  other  goods  at  large,  generally 
speaking,  and  bating  the  effect  of  any  particular 
goods  by  which  the  natural  equality  between  the 
weight  of  goods  exported  from,  and  that  of  goods 
imported  to,  a  mass  of  water  used  for  conveyance, 
may  happen  to  be  disturbed,  for  every  ton  of  goods 
conveyea  up  the  declivity,  there  would  be  a  ton  of 
other  goods  conveyed  down  it ;  and  thus  to  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  desoending  carriages 
would  be  added  that  afforded  by  the  descen^ng 
goods.  In  this  wav,  then,  supposing  the  drcum- 
stanoes  to  admit  of  tne  requisite  sgreement,  amonnt 
the  several  proprietors  of  goods,  snd  oUier  parties 
interssted,  calcidation  would  soon  show  the  multi- 
tude of  horses  which  might  by  this  means  be  saved. 

In  the  case  where  no  animal  is  employed  in  the 
draqght,  it  has  not  unfrequently  hapnened  to  me  to 
be^  an  eye-witness  of  the  ezemplmcation  of  this 
principle  of  economy.  In  the  case  where,  in  the 
production  of  this  same  effect,  aninial  draught  is 
employed,  it  has  never  happened  to  me  to  see  or 
hear  of  any  instance  of  its  being  put  to  use  in  this 
oountry.  In  Russia,  in  the  year  1766,  under  the 
direction  of  my  brother,  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
with  whom,  for  anything  that  either  of  us  know 
or  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  idea  had  originated,  I 
saw  it  put  in  practice ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve in  how  nigh  a  degree,  while  the  quantity  of 
matter  conveyea  up  the  declivity  was  increased, 
the  toil  of  the  horses  was  dimimshed. 

About  the  year  1793, 1  remember  his  commu- 
nicating'the  idea,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  the  intelli- 

Cnt  and  useful  servsnt  of  the  public,  Mr  Samuel 
ore,  then  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts ;  but 
I  have  not  heard  that,  in  practice,  sny  spplication 
has  been  ever  made  of  it. 


up  whieh  it  wonld  be  poaiible  Ibr  aolaiab  of 
draught  to  draw  a  carriage,  even  in  an  un- 
loaded state. 

3.  When  for  any  economical  pnrpofle,  within 
a  limited  space,  such  as  that  of  a  mine,  a 
mannftctory,  or  ship,  or  an  edifice  during  the 
process  of  erection,  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
ascending  and  descending,  and  at  the  aanie 
time  of  carrying  to  the  superior  leyel  msmes 
of  considerable  weight,  the  weight  of  whatso- 
ever persons  or  thLigs  have  to  deecend  mayt 
in  the  same  way,  be  employed  to  advantage : 
the  weight  to  be  raised  being  by  means  H  a 
rope,  moving  on  a  pulley,  fixed  above  the 
higbest  point,  np  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
convey  any  weight :  and  the  saving  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  article  of  labour,  will  be  equal  to 
the  labour  of  conyeying  to  the  superior  spot  in 
question,  in  each  instance,  a  quantity  of  mat- 
ter equal  in  weight  to  that  the  descent  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  ascent  of  the 
antagonizing  mass ;  deducting  that  whieh  cor- 
responds to  the  quantity  lost  by  friction. 

Anslagous  to  this  is  the  expedient  of  saving, 
for  the  purpose  of  thus  serving  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  the  character  of  a  primum  nuMc,  por- 
tions of  water  too  minute  to  be  separately 
applicable  to  any  serviceable  purpoee.  They 
are  conducted  into  a  bucket,  which,  when  a 
quantity  sufficient  fbr  the  purpoee  has  been 
receiyed  into  it,  descends,  and,  in  its  deseeot, 
raises  an  empty  one. 

The  ieteral  known  8ourcei  of  McUorn  sjjftifsd 
in  tyttemoHc  order,  ta  the  h^wroate  and  «n- 
kanttwe  mode  ofditinon  and  curangemenL  I 

The  remaining  task  consists  in  the  ranging 
these  seyeral  distinguishable  sources  of  motiea 
in  systematic  order,  in  such  sort  that  it  may 
be  seen  in  what  particulars  thej  respectively 
agree,  and  in  what  particulars  they  differ. 

Archaic  or  original,  and  AntacHo  or  non-ori- 
ginal.— Applied  to  the  word  designatiye  of 
mmrce,  the  adjunct  original  disaffirms  the  ge- 
neration of  motion  from  any  other  source  as  a 
necessary  condition:  by  the  adjunct  antaetio 
or  reactiye it  is  affirmed;  and  f^m  whatsoever 
original  source  the  original  first  motion  be 
derived,  the  antastic  is  equally  capable  of 
manifesting  itself.  Being  exemplified  in  the 
sort  of  instrument  or  mechanical  power  caOed 
in  English  a  Sfring,  the  antastic  or  reactive 
source  of  motion  may  also  be  tenned  the 
spring  mmrce, 

Purdy  Phinical  or  Phytiurgio  ;  jMirely  Jrtf 
dikal  or  Thdematie;  and  mixed  Pkyeieo-pef- 
chicaly  A  vthropophynuraic  or  Ptya 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  will  aD 
original  sources  of  motion,  it  is  believedy  be 
found  to  be  comprehended. 

Geogenoue,  EtUerie,  or  Indigenom  ;  and  &»- 
genousy  or  Etoterio;  indigenous  with  rellnvnee 
to  the  earth,  the  planet  in  which  the  motion  in 
question  is  produced.  To  the  head  of  JSsoyoef 
(ExotericJ  belongs  the  source  above  (' 
nated  by  the  name  of  Selenic  or  Lunar. 
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In  respeei  of  textan,  m  dspending  npon, 
and  eonsCitated  by,  the  remit  of  ihe  oonJSIict 
betwixt  or  unongst  the  prindples  of  internal 
attraction  and  repnldon,  all  matter  to  which 
we  have  access,  as  fitr  ae  we  are  able  to  judge, 
is  at  all  times  in  one  or  other  of  these  states : 
▼is.  1.  the  solid ;  2.  the  liqpid;  5.  the  gaseous 
state ;  and  the  li<iuid  and  the  gaseous  states 
are  included  under  one  common  denomination, 
Tix.  the  fluid  state. 

To  each  of  these  three  states  corresponds  a 
natural  (purely  physical)  source  of  motion: 
to  the  solid,  state,  the  Stenopiptie;  to  the 
liquid,  the  Hydropiptie;  to  the  gaseous,  the 
AerMemmt.  In  as  fu*  as  it  is  set  at  work 
simpiy  by  the  hand  of  nature,  without  assis- 
tance or  direction  giyen  by  the  hand  of  man, 
it  may,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  case  in 
which  the  hand  of  man  is  occupied  in  the  giying 
birth  or  direction  to  it,  be  termed  nropnutie, 
t. «.  a  Bouree  of  motion  aflbrded  by  the  wind. 

I>eUhdiaA€iio  or  PkaitenHUatheUc ;  and 
CrfpUhdioAetU,  Under  one  or  other  of  these 
appellatiTes  may  erery  source  of  motion,  which 
belongs  to  the  Psychico-physical  class,  be  de- 
signated. Under  the  head  of  Ddo^ioUhstie 
or  Pkaner<hdiathaief  may  be  arranged  those 
sources  of  motion  which  are  produced  by  the 
powers  of  human  iuTention,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  human  will,  operating  upon  any  one  or 
more  of  the  natuial  sources  of  motion  above 
enumerated  :  in  all  which  cases  the  motion  is 
the  result  of  those  powers  with  which,  at  all 
times^  and  in  his  rudest  state,  man  has  been 
familnrly  acquainted  :  riz.  the  powers  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  states,  in  all  of 
which,  as  above,  all  matter  is  apt  to  place  itself, 
or  found  capable  of  being  placed. 

Of  that  same  Psychico-physical  class  of 
sources  of  motion,  under  the  Orypturgie  or 
CrypUhdiathetie  bianch,  are  here  arranged 
those  sources  of  motion  which  correspond  to 
so  many  different  powers  or  sources  of  motion 
with  which,  in  comparison  with  that  which  we 
faave  with  those  others,  our  acquaintance  is  of 
recent  date,  and,  in  respect  of  extent  and 
clearness  of  comprehension,  is  still  compara- 
tiTely  imperfect.  Of  these,  the  list  will  pre- 
sently be  brouffht  to  Tiew.  There  ar^ — 1 .  The 
MagnOio  or  Magneiie<h»pattie.  2.  The  EUctrie 
or  EletHrieO'tpaAio,  8.  Th»  Qaltanio  oi  QoL- 
^ameo-^ptutie. 

In  this  ease,  the  source  from  which  the 
division  is  drawn  is  not  any  property  belong- 
ing to  the  objects  themseWes,  but  the  relations 
which  the  present  state  of  our  own  power  bear 
to  them  respectively. 

On  this  occasion  the  natural  philosopher,  in 
his  character  of  chemist  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mechanician,  is  glad  to  have  re- 
course to  the  same  shift  as  that  which,  in  tiie 
instance  of  the  class  Crwiogamia,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  natural  pmlosopher,  acting  in 
the  character  of  botanist,— maUng  the  most  of 
everything,  and  deriving  profit  to  science,  in 
some  sort,  even  from  his  own  ignorance. 

Vol.  VIII. 
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branch  of  the  Psychico-physical  branch  of  the 
sources  of  motion  is  employed,  the  state  in 
which  the  matter  or  matters  in  question  is 
employed  in  the  character  in  question,  viz. 
that  of  a  source  of  motion,  is  either  a  state  in 
which  at  the  time,  during  which  they  are  put 
in  action,  they  had  already  been  placed  by  the 
hand  of  N<Uwre;  or  a  state  in  which,  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  placed  by  the  hand  of  Art: 
in  the  first  case,  is  that  source  of  motioi^  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  appellation  of 
BaTcmOncal  is  here  employed  :  in  the  other, 
are  the  two  sources  of  motion  for  the  designa- 
tion of  which  the  two  appellations  Pa/raUao- 
Ueo-^mnorot^  and  ApHo-rnnomH^  are  here  em- 
ployed. Parallaetico-syncrotic,  when,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  wafer,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  steam-engine,  is  the  privmrn  mckiU  employ- 
ed,—to  produce  the  effbot  ultimately  desired, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  same  portion  of  matter 
should,  a  number  of  times  successively,  pass 
alternately  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state,  and  cim  wn&:  aplo-syncrotic,  when  to 
produce  the  alternate  effect  ultimately  desired, 
no  more  than  one  such  transition,  viz.  that 
from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  is  neces- 
sary: which  transition  is  all  that  the  nature  of 
the  species  of  matter  in  question  admits  of. 

In  the  first  ease,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
being  placed  in,  and  forming  part  of,  a  syste- 
matic sketch,  AmetamorphGtio;  in  the  other 
case,  Metamorphotio,  is  the  appellation  by 
which  these  several  branches  of  the  Psychico- 
physical  division  of  the  aggregate  system  of 
sources  of  motion  may  be  designated. 

1.  The  magnetic  or  magnetico-spastic ;  2. 
the  electric  or  electrioo-spastio ;  3.  the  galvanic 
or  galvanioo-epastic : — ^these,  of  each  of  which 
an  explanation  has  been  given  above,  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  sources  comprehended 
under  the  class  for  the  designation  of  which 
the  terms  Orypturgie  and  OripiodiathiHo  have 
been  employed :  itself,  as  above,  a  branch  of 
the  psycfaioo-physioal  class. 

These  last,  and  themselves  undivided  classes 
or  sources,  three  in  number,  are  placed  upon 
a  one  line  as  they  present  themselves  without 
any  attempt  to  apply  to  them  the  biftiroate 
mode  of  division.  Their  relations  to  one  an- 
other are  as  yet  too  littie  understood  to  admit 
of  their  being  thus  put  under  subjection  by 
the  arranging  hand. 

As  to  that  source  of  motion  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Economistic,  has  been  brought 
to  view,  by  the  account  which  on  that  same 
occasion  was  given  of  it,  it  is  represented  as 
not  to  be  in  itself  a  distinct  one ;  distinct  from 
all  or  any  of  the  others.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
without  impropriety,  be  brought  under  any 
such  plan  of  division  as  the  one  here  attempted 
to  be  exemplified.  But  the  task  of  bringing 
it  to  view,  for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary 
that  a  distinct  name  should  be  given  to  it, 
presenting  itself  as  one  that  might  be  produc- 
tive of  practical  advantage,  it  is  therefore,  in 
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the  efaaneter  of  an  appendage,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  list  of  the  distiDgnishable  sonrees  of 
motion,  on  whiehthe  biftueate  and  exhanstiYe 
mode  of  dirlBion  haa  here  been,  in  the  leaat 
imperfect  manner  which  the  power  of  the 
workman  admitted  of,  exemplified. 

By  the  aboTe  arrangements,  the  conception 
formed  of  the  matters  contained  in  them  was 
in  the  author's  own  instance  facilitated,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  clarified ;  in  as  fiur  as  in 
the  instance  of  any  other  minds  the  like  good 
effects  shall  luiYe  been  produced,  payment  for 
the  labour  thus  expended  will  hftTC  been  made. 

Detecting,  and,  if  practicable,  remedying 
the  imperfections  from  which  it  was  not  in  the 
author's  power,  at  least  with  the  quantity  of 
time  which  he  could  afford  to  allow  to  the 
task,  to  clear  it,  might  afford  an  exercise, 
and,  it  is  imagined,  one  not  altogether  unuse- 
ftil,  to  the  jurenile  figour  of  the  studious  mind. 

If  from  the  labour  thus  bestowed  in  this 
field,  any  fruit  should  come  to  be  reaped  by 
any  other  mind,  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
improTement  made  upon  an  attempt  to  eidiibit, 
in  the  form  of  a  systematic  tree,  such  as  is 
here  subjoined,*  the  arrangement  made  in  his 
Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  of  the  grammatical 
parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  Tiew  thereby  taken 
of  the  delusions  into  which,  by  his  derotion  to 
the  ancients,  the  author,  with  all  his  inge- 
nuity, was  on  that  occasion  found  to  haye 
been  led.t 

mCHANICAL  POWEBS. 

On  this  ulterior  subject,  a  few  loose  hints 
are  all  that  the  writer  can  at  present  afford, — 
all  that  he  can  hope  to  find  the  readers,  to 
whom  he  looks,  disposed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
bestow  any  further  portion  of  their  notice. 

To  reduce  to  one  and  the  same  expression 
the  description  of  the  several  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, which  are  in  use  to  be  included  under 
the  common  name  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
seems  to  haye  been  an  object  of  desire,  and,  in 
some  respects,  of  endeayour,  with  the  authors 
of  institutional  woriu. 

In  any  such  desire,  in  any  such  endeayour, 
at  least  the  notion  of  the  practicability  of  the 
work  is  included. 

That  it  may  be  practicable  to  reduce  to  a 
single  expression  some  certain  property,  or 
certain  properties  common  to  all  these  seyeral 
instruments,  is  a  proposition  which  I  see  no 
reason,  nor  feel  any  disposition,  to  dispute. 


*  This  tree  has  not  been  found  amon^  the  MSS. 
f  Vis.  the  adverb  represented  as  having  an  im- 
port dictinct  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
and  thereby  from  that  of  the  preposition,  toat  of 
the  noon  substantive,  and  that  of  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun adjective :  whereas,  in  every  case  the  import 
of  it  is  resolvable  into  the  several  imports  of  those 
three  parts  of  speech  taken  together:  take,  for  ex- 
ample, 

tkem,  that  is,  <tf  iAa<  time; 

lAtffv,  i.  e.  m  thai  place; 

thus,  i.  e.  M  /Ats  moMner, 


Bnt  it  is  only  in  respect  of  the  u»e$  which 
they  are  Capable  of  being  put  to,  that  for  any 
purpose  but  that  of  barren  q>eculation  and 
solitary  amusement  or  curiosity,  they  have 
any  of  them  any  claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
ingenious,  or  any  other  part  of  mankind. 

Now,  howsoeyer  it  may  be  in  regard  to  this 
or  that  specnlatiye  property,  in  r^ard  to  the 
practical  applications  made  of  them — those 
applications  in  respect  of  which  alone  they 
can  lay  any  claim  to  the  property  of  being  ot 
use — in  reference  solely  to  this  property,  iHiat 
may  be  asserted  with  confidence  is — ^that  they 
are  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  any  sa^ 
common  denomination. 

Instruments  for  gaining  force,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  yelocity,  or  ydooity  at  the  expense  af 
force,  were  this  a  property  belonging  to  all  of 
them,  the  problem  of  reducing  to  one  expres- 
sion the  advantage  gained  by  them,  might  be 
a  not  unsolyable  one.  But  out  of  the  six  or 
seyen,  it  is  to  three  only  that  this  common 
property  can  justly  be  ascribed,  yis.  the  leyer, 
the  axis  in  peritrochio,  and  the  pulley  or  com- 
bination of  pulleys  :  to  the  inclined  plane,  the 
screw,  and  the  wedge,  it  is  not  applicable.  In 
all  these  instances,  the  use  derived  from  the 
instrument  in  practice  depends  upon  other 
sources :  upon  properties  in  which  the  three 
before-mentioned  powers  do  not  any  of  then 
partake. 

In  the  case  of  the  lever,  the  axis  in  peritro- 
chio and  the  pulley,  the  power  of  the  machine 
finds  not  an  assistance,  but,  in  so  far  as  it  ope- 
rates an  impediment ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
screw  and  the  wedge,  were  it  not  for  the  power 
of  friction,  the  effect  aimed  at  would  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  produced. 

Oif  the  screw,  though  it  certainly  may  be 
and  actually  is  employed  as  well  as  the  lever, 
axis  in  peritrochio,  and  pulley  in  the  raising 
of  weights,  yet,  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied 
with  much  greater  f^quency,  and  with  a  cor- 
respondent amount  of  advantage  is  that  of 
connexiom :  binding  for  an  infinity  of  different 
purposes,  two  or  more  masses  of  matter  in  a 
solid  form  into  one. 

So  again  the  inclined  plane.  It  is  not  for 
gaining  force  at  the  expense  of  velocity  or  ve- 
locity at  the  expense  of  force,  that  the  instru- 
ment thus  denominated  is  commonly,  if  ever, 
applied:  it  is  for  modifying  direction;  it  is 
for  producing  in  a  certain  direction  certain  re- 
sults, which  but  for  this  instrument  could  not, 
in  certain  circumstances, by  all  the  foreeobtain- 
able  by  any  of  these  instruments,  be  obtained. 

Suppose  a  natural  rock,  or  an  artificial  erec- 
tion, having  for  its  altitude  that  of  one  of  the 
E^gyptian  pyramids,  and  for  the  boundaries  of 
its  upper  surface,  as  well  of  those  of  its  under 
surface,  those  of  that  same  pyramid.  By  the 
application  offeree  on  one  side  of  the  paralleli- 
pedon  with  all  the  levers,  wheels,  and  pulleys 
that  could  be  collected,  a  man  would  not  com- 
municate the  power  of  either  himself  mounting 
to  the  top  of  it,  or  causing  a  block  of  stone  so  to 
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do.  Applying  ui  indined  plane  to  it,  making 
aa  angle  coinciding  with  any  one  of  the  aagles 
made  with  ite  haae,  and  the  plane  at  the  rer- 
tex  ci  the  pyramid  hy  one  of  its  present  sides, 
the  man  may  mount  upon  it,  or  the  block  of 
stone  may  be  drawn  np  to  it. 

On  this  head  the  theoretical  eonclasion  is, 
that  in  pnrsning  without  sufficient  scrutiny, 
and  hence  with  too  undenating  an  adherence, 
the  path  chalked  out  by  the  ancients,  and  by 
them  pointed  out  by  the  oollectiTe  appelhktion 
of  the  mechanical  powers^ — ^thefiye  or  the  six 
mechanical  powers, — ^the  progress  of  science 
has  in  this  part  of  the  field,  as  in  so  many 
others,  been  retarded. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  conclusion :  and 
the  practical  which  corresponds  to  it,and  is  de- 
duced from  it,  is,  that  some  other  principle  of 
arrangement  should  be  looked  out  for,  and  that 
a  more  comprehensire  one — a  principle  which 
will  aiford  an  opportunity  of  placing  upon  the 
list  many  species  of  instruments  widch,  though 
actually  inyented  and  in  use,  are  not  as  yet 
put  upon  the  list ;  many  instruments  actually 
known,  and  known  to  be  in  use,  and,  peradren- 
tnre,  other  instruments  which  by  a  more  cor- 
rect and  complete  conception  of  the  subject 
may  continually  be  brought  to  light.  What 
is  the  principle  t  It  consists  in  substituting 
to  the  present  arrangement,  an  arrangement 
which  shall  bear  reference  to  the  several  dis- 
tinguishable putposes  or  uses,  for  which  ine- 
chanical  contriTance  is  in  demand  ;  in  one 
word,  in  substituting  the  idea  of  uses  to  that 
of  powers.  Gaining  force  at  the  expense  of 
Telocity^ — gaining  velocity  at  the  expense  of 
force, — are  but  two  of  those  purposes, — are 
but  two  items  in  an  indefinitely,  in  an  hitherto 
indeterminately  ample  catalogue ;  changing 
direction  is  a  third ;  forming  connexion  is  a 
fourth ;  dissolving  connexion  is  a  fifth  ;  and 
so  on.  But  here,  on  pain  of  losing  myself  al- 
together in  a  field  foreign  to  the  present  pur- 
pose, I  must  make  an  end. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

In  the  history  of  the  generation  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  birth  and  death  of  motion,  is  in- 
volved the  question  of  perpetual  motion. 

One  species  of  motion  there  is,  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  may,  with  good  reason,  be 
pronounced  perpetual.  It  is  that  by  which 
the  bodies  which  compose  the  perceptible  part 
of  the  universe,  are  kept  whirling  in  their 
orbits.  Perpetual,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  it 
must  be  presumed  to  be.  Why!  Because 
there  can  be  dimmed  no  cause,  the  operation 
of  which  should  tend  to  make  it  cease.  This, 
however,  supposes  the  spaces  in  which  they 
respectively  move  to  bo  so  many  yacuums: 
finr  suppose  them  occupied  with  matter  in  any 
shape, — in  the  shape  of  a  gas  how  rare  soever, 
— ^in  the  resistance  opposed  by  friction,  by  the 
gaseous  repnlsion  of  the  particles  of  which 
it  is  composed,  in  that  resistance,  how  dis- 
tant 8oev»  the  term  may  be,  may  be  seen  a 


cause  fhlly  adequate  to  the  production  of  its 
effect. 

In  the  instance  of  the  stereopiptio  souree, 
numerous,  it  is  believed,  have  been  the  contri- 
vanoes  produced  by  the  hope  of  converting  a 
source  of  short-lived  motion  into  a  pexpetual 
one. 

One  consisted  of  a  wheel,  in  which,  along 
a  spiral  channel,  a  quantity  of  mercury  was 
to  find  its  way  in  its  fall  from  tiie  axis  to  the 
circumference;  the  longer  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  wheel,  the  longer  the  lever  with  which, 
when  arrived  at  the  circumference,  the  mass 
of  mercury  would  act  upon  any  body  situated 
nearer  to  the. centre.  Make  the  diameter  of 
your  wheel  infinite,  and  the  force  you  will  thus 
acquire  will  be  the  half  of  an  infinite  force. 
But,  long  before  you  had  been  at  the  trouble 
of  giving  to  it  ttay  such  inconvenient  extent, 
you  would  have  acquired  force  enough  to  pump 
up  into  the  annular  reservoir  contiguous  to  the 
axle-tree  a  supply  of  mercury  sufficient  to  con-. 
tinue  the  motion,  and  thus  your  motion  would 
be  a  perpetual  one.  Somewhat  in  this  strain 
seems  to  have  been  the  reasoning  that  gave 
birtl\  to  this  contrivance. 

By  the  time  it  had  reached  the  cireumfer- 
ence,  subtraction  made  of  the  force  destroyed 
by  friction,  the  mercury  would  have  produced 
an  effect  equal  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
same  mass  of  mercury  in  frdling  from  its  posi- 
tion near  the  axis  to  its  position  near  the  cir- 
cumference, without  the  trouble  of  taking  any 
such  sweep. 

In  the  course  of  its  transit  trom  the  one  end 
of  the  spiial  to  the  other,  it  would  have  to 
make  a  number  of  descents,  as  also  a  number 
of  ascents,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  con- 
volutions or  threads  in  the  spiral :  the  descents 
would  be  so  many  motions  having  for  their 
adequate  cause  the  attraction  of  gravity  ;  the 
ascents  would  be  so  many  motions,  none  of 
which  would  have  any  adequate  cause ;  friction 
sufficing  of  itself  to  prevent  the  cause  which 
in  the  preceding  descent  they  respectively  had 
from  being  an  adequate  one. 

AU  perpetual  motions  having  for  their  source 
the  attraction  of  gravity,  vrould,it  is  believed, 
be  found  resolvable  into  this  mercurial  one. 

Some  five  and  forty  years  ago,  Dr  Kenrick, 
most  known  by  an  attack  made  by  him  on  Dr 
Johnson  the  Great,  in  an  8vo  volume  entituled 
Lexiphonis,  took  in  hand  the  subject  of  the 
perpetucU  motionf  and  on  this  subject  read,  and 
afterwards  published,  a  few  lectures  of  which 
the  effect,  if  any,  was  to  render  the  subject 
somewhat  more  obscure  than  he  found  it.  The 
object  was  to  render  probable  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  this  rival  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  One  of  the  proofb  consisted  in 
some  mention  that  'tras  made  of  a  certain 
mysterious  wheel  invented  and  manuf^tnred 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Orphyonis.  By 
this  wheel  great  were  the  wonders  wrought ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  instrument  being  with  pru- 
dent caution  kept  constantly  enclosed  in  m 
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opaque  and  well-locked  box, the  inrention  died 
with  the  inventor,  and  was  thus  lost  for  ever 
to  the  world. 

Not  being  known  to  the  world  by  any  other 
work,  the  inventor,  Orphyonis,  has  somewhat 
the  air  of  having  been  in  the  vray  of  eponthesis, 
derived  from  OnkefU, 

If  any  such  wneel  was  ever  made,  it  may  be 
afilrmed,  without  much  danger  of  mistake,  that 
the  principle  upon  which  it  was  constructed, 
was  either  the  mercurial  principle  just  ex- 
plained, or  the  magnetic,  of  which  the  idea 
has  been  already  given.* 

By  the  perpeticd  motion  is  designated  a 
.  motion,  wluch,  how  ill-grounded  soever,  has 
on  various  occasions  been  espoused,  by  men 
not  altogether  nnconversant  either  with  the 
practice  or  with  the  principles  of  mechanics. 
On  this  part  of  the  field,  one  true  use  of  science 
is  to  render  clear,  and  hold  up  to  view  the 
delusiveness  of  all  expectations  entertained 
on  this  ground,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dis- 
appointments and  pecuniary  losses  with  which 
all  such  expectations  can  scarcely  in  the  event 
of  their  being  acted  upon  fail  of  being  produc- 
tive. 

For  any  motion  of  any  mass  or  masses  of 
matter,  situated  within  the  reach  of  human 
agency,  to  be  in  the  liUrcU  import  of  the  word 
perpetual,  it  would  require  that  the  masses  of 
matter  in  question  should  be  in  every  part  in- 
destructible, and  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed,  unsusceptible  of  being,  any  one 
of  them,  by  means  of  the  motion  or  otherwise, 
separated  from  any  other.  A  notion  to  any 
such  elfect  being  in  opposition  to  universal 
and  continual  observation  and  experience,  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  ever  found  ad- 
mittance into  any  human  breast. 

But,  independently  of  the  operation  of  any 
such  manifestly  and  universally  operating 
cause,  by  the  word  frietion  as  above  expired, 

*  At  that  time,  and  for  a  good  many  yean  afteiv 
wards,  there  existed  a  sorfc  of  philosophical  club, 
composed  at  first  of  but  a  small  number  of  members, 
which,  at  different  periods  of  its  existence  went,  I 
believe,  by  different  names,  two  or  more,  no  one  of 
which  is  at  present  in  my  memory.  At  that  time,  the 
number  of  its  members  was  small,  bat  antecedently 
to  itsextinetion,  its  members,  as  well  as  its'celebrity, 
had  received  considerable  increase.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  Ute  Dr  Solander,  John  Hunter  the  sur- 
pon,  Mvln  ^he  architect,  the  still  existing  and  cele- 
Drated  Mr  Richard  Lovel  Edgeworth,  Dr  Ghoige 
Fordyoe  the  physician,  Jesse  Ramsden  the  o]ytician, 
Gonyers  the  celebratod  watchmaker  and  writer  on 
.  that  subject,  another  Ckmyers,  Arabic  Professor 
somewhere  \n  Scotland,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  j 
I  more  members.  I  had  myself,  at  that  time,  the 
\  honour  of  being,  in  this  way,  an  associate  of  soj 
many  ingenious  and  illustrious  men,  together  with 
the  shame  of  being  a  very  ignorant  and  altogether 
an  unprofitable  one.  Coziosity  drew  to  these  lec- 
tures of  Dr  Kenrick  several  members  of  that  dub : 
two  whom  I  recollect  as  beinf  of  the  nuniber,  were 
Mr  Edgeworth  and  the  watehnudcing  Conyisrs.  It 
was  by  Dr  Fordyoe  that  I  was  introduced. 


is  moreover  designated  a  cause,  in  whi^h  no 
imaginable  motidn,  from  whicluoever  of  tho 
above  sources  proceeding,  can  fail  of  experien- 
cing, vrithin  a  very  short  space  of  time,  mmieff 
reneuedf  its  inevitable  deatii. 

But  in  any  case,  in  which  the  motion  can 
be  said  to  be  renewed,  the  motion,  vrhen  the 
case  is  more  clearly  looked  into,  will  be  seen 
not  to  be  one  and  the  same :  it  is  a  oontinnally 
successive  creation  of  fresh  motions :  viz.  in 
the  case  of  falling  vrater,  fklling  earth,  or 
wind,  the  motions  of  f^sh  and  firedi  parcels  of 
matter,  receiving  motion  one  alter  another, 
though  in  the  same  direction ;  in  the  caee  of 
motion  produced  by  muscular  exertion,  tnah. 
and  fresh  exertions  of  the  i0U/,and  oontraetiom 
of  the  same  or  other  mueelee,  produced  in  con- 
sequence. 

If  in  the  import  of  the  words  osi^p^liial  mo- 
tion,  were  included  the  idea  of  any  internal 
source  of  motion,  by  which  different  particlea 
of  matter,  after  having  in  any  never-inteimpt- 
ed  series  been  put  tuccestitely  in  motion,  were 
so  to  continue  without  end,  then  and  in  such 
case  there  would  at  all  times  be  as  many  per- 
petual motions  as  there  are  distinguishable 
purely  physical  sources  of  motion  (meaning 
individual  sources,  not  tpeeiet  of  sources)  <^»e- 
rating  and  producing  motion,  as  above.  But, 
in  no  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  a  perpetoal 
motion  has  been  said  to  be  invented,  or  said 
to  be  capable  of  being  invented,  does  any  such 
state  of  things  appear  to  have  been  in  view. 


APPENDIX.— No.  VI. 

8KBICH  OF  THE  PIKLD  OP  TECHKOLOOT. 

To  a  course  such  as  that  here  proposed,  a 
not  unapt  conclusion  may,  it  should  seem,  be 
afforded  by  a  view  of  what  has  been  termed 
Technology, — Greneral  Technology, — the  aggre- 
gate body  of  the  several  sorts  of  manual  ope- 
rations directed  to  the  purposes  of  art,  and 
having,  for  their  common  and  ultimate  end, 
the  production  and  prepa^Uon  of  the  several 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

Of  a  view  of  this  art,  the  amusiveness  no 
less  than  the  instructiveness,  will  receive  no 
small  increase,  if  to  the  exhibitive  deseriptioii, 
accompanied  as  fkr  as  may  be,  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  instruments  and  operations  them- 
selves, be  added  an  indication  of  the  rationale 
of  the  several  operations. 

By  the  rationcUe  is  here  meant,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  end  most  immediately  in  view,  and 
the  considerations  by  which,  as  between  in- 
strument and  instrument,  or  operation  and 
operation,  the  choice  i^pean  to  have  been 
determined. 

By  a  fkmiliar  example,  what  is  here  meant 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  rendered  suAciently 
apparent.  For  the  puQNMe  oi  making  boles 
destined  to  give  adminion  to  threads  employed 
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for  the  purpose  of  Junction,  the  infltrument 
employed  by  the  ti^or  is  the  needle ;  that 
employed  by  the  shoemaker,  the  awl.  When 
the  needle  is  employed,  the  work,  it  is  evi- 
dent, may  be  made  to  go  on  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  much  beyond  any  that  can  be  given 
to  it  by  the  awL  Why,  then,  in  the  case  of 
shoemaker's  work,  employ  the  awl  1 — Answer. 
Becanse  the  habiliment  fitftened  by  the  shoe- 
maker,— ^having  for  its  principal  object  the  ex- 
clusion of  water,  to  the  action  of  which  it  is 
oontinually  exposed,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  material  is  of  that  sort  which,  when  a  hole 
baa  been  made  in  it,  has  but  little  tendency  to 
fill  up  the  vacuity, — could  not,if  the  needle  were 
employed,  be  made  to  answer  the  intended 
purpose.  The  needle  is  capable  of  admitting 
the  thread  only  by  means  of  a  slit  called  the 
eye,  made  at  the  thickest  end  of  the  needle 
into  which  the  thread  is  passed,  and,  there- 
fore doubled.  The  needle  is  a  cone,  of  which 
the  transverse  section  is  a  circle,  llie  thread, 
vrithout  being  in  some  part  of  its  length  double, 
cannot  pass  through  the  hole  made  by  the 
needle,  without  passing  in  the  form  of  two 
cylinders  endoeed,  both  of  them  vnthin  the 
circle  formed  by  the  above-mentioned  section 
of  the  needle.  But,  in  this  way,  notwithstand- 
ing whatsoever  eUuticity  may  happen  to  be 
possessed  by  the  substance  into  which  the  holes 
are  made,  it  cannot  be  but  that  a  part,  and 
that  a  very  considerable  one,  of  the  circle,  will 
remain  unfilled  up  ;  and,  at  this  part,  if  the 
habiliment  be  a  shoe  and  the  material  leather, 
the  water  will  gain  entrance.  On  the  other 
hand,  when,  for  making  the  holes,  the  instru- 
ment employed  is  the  awl,  the  thread  is  not  at- 
tached to  it.  The  thread  is  a  strip  of  leather, 
the  section  of  which  is  a  square,  a  form  by 
which  the  hole  will  be  more  exactly  filled  up 
than  by  any  other  that  could  be  given  to  it. 
Of  this  square,  the  central  part  is  occupied  by 
a  hog's  bristle,  a  cylinder,  which  being  com- 
paratively inflexible,  and  of  a  diameter  smaller 
than  that  of  the  hole  destined  for  the  strip  of 
leather  in  which  it  is  imbedded ;  a  ready  ad- 
mission vrill  be  obtained  into  the  hole  as  soon 
as  the  awl  is  drawn  out  of  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  a  conspectus,  a 
work  of  indubitable  use,  would  be  a  logical, 
i.  «.  an  analytical  arrangement  of  the  several 
manual  operations,  employed  and  employable, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  several  arts  considered 
on  this  occasion,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  con- 
junction :  say,  tiierefore,  of  art  in  general. 

To  any  person  by  whom  a  work  of  this  sort 
should  be  undertaken,  very  usefiil  hints  would 
be  found  aSbrded  by  a  work  of  Bishop  Wil- 
kins.  As  a  copy  of  that  most  ingenious  work 
is  not  obtainable  but  by  accident,  an  extract 
from  it,  containing  as  much  as  seemed  ap- 
plicable to  the  purpose  in  question,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  present 
Essay.* 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  YII. 


In  the  works  of  recent  naturalists,  chemists, 
and  nosologists,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  Phi- 
losophia  Botannica  of  Linnssus,  the  father,  as 
he  may  be  termed,  of  Somatological  tactics, 
much  useftil  instruction,  many  excellent  pat- 
terns may  be  found  appUcable  to  such  a  work. 
That,  in  such  a  work,  these  patterns  or  stan- 
dards of  reference,  cannot  in  any  part  be  closely 
copied,  will  be  evident  enough  ;  but  that^  by 
the  aid  of  analogy,  instruction  in  abundance 
will  be  derivable  from  them,  will  be  found, 
equally  indubitable. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  purpose,  to- 
gether vrith  other  considerations  subordinate 
to  that  leading  one,  mechanical  instruments 
and  operations,  and  their  results  or  products, 
may,  as  well  as  plants  or  other  natural  bodies, 
be  arranged  into  classes  ;  those  classes  divided 
into  orders,  and  sub-divided  into  genera  Imd 
species ;  between  orders  and  genera,  other 
<Uviaions,  if  found  necessary,  being  interposed; 
and  to  these  several  aggregates,  thus  continued 
one  within  another,  names  taken  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  from  one  or  other  of  the  dead  lan> 
guages,  may  be  attached. 

Say,  for  instance,  name  of  one  of  the  genenk 
of  instruments,  Teri^m — ^instruments  employ-- 
ed  for  the  boring  of  holes.  Species — 1,  the 
awl ;  2,  the  gimblet ;  3,  the  augur ;  4,  the 
whimble,  &c. 

Name  of  another  of  the  genera,  Clavi — in- 
struments employed  for  the  effecting  a  con- 
nexion between  two  or  more  substances  of  a 
rigid  texture,  and  for  that  purpose  to  remain 
inserted  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  another. 
1,  The  pin ;  2,  the  bolt ;  3,  the  nail ;  4,  the  tre- 
nail ;  5,  the  screwing  nail,  called  for  shortness, 
the  screw. 

Neither  as  being,  in  as  flur  as  it  goes,  com- 
plete, nor  as  being  the  most  apt,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits  of ;  nor  in  any  such 
hope  as  that  of  its  being  found  to  approach  to 
perfection  in  either  of  these  particulws,  is  thin 
specimen  brought  to  view  ;  the  object  of  it  is 
merely  to  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall 
be  formed.f 

Not  only  to  instruction,  but  moreover  to  im- 
provement, to  practical  improvement,  will  be 
the  assistances  afforded  by  a  systematical,  or 
say  an  analytical,  arrangement  of  this  kind. 
Taking  throughout,  for  its  leading  principle, 
the  object  or  end  in  view,  it  vrill  form  all  along« 
as  the  work  proceeds,  a  bond  of  connexion, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  channel  of  intercourse  be« 
tween  art  and  art ;  artists  of  all  sorts,  how» 
different  soever  the  results  and  products  of 
their  respective  arts,  may  thus  receive  instruc- 
tion from  each  other's  practice  ;  each  may  thus 
find  his  mind  expanded — expanded  in  that 
direction  in  which,  being  prepared  for  it  byt 
antecedent  practice,  expansion  vrill  be  most 
easy  and  pleasant. 

For  a  work  of  this  sort,  in  the  French, 


t  See  Appendix,  No.  YII. 
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**  Deseripiioiis  dM  Arte  et  Metiers,"  *  nutterials 
will  be  found  in  abundance.  Bnt,  condneted 
upon  the  systematic  and  aU-eomprehensiTe  plan 
aboTe  brought  to  view,  it  will  possess  a  degitoe 
of  utility  l^yond  any  to  which  that  work  so 
much  as  aimed.  Of  that  work,  the  compilers 
were  phUosophers,  a&d  in  that  oharaoter,  some- 
thing in  this  way  might  not  unnaturally  have 
been  looked  for  at  their  hands.  But  of  so  yast 
and  diversified  an  aggregate  of  materials,  the 
ooUeotion  and  the  arrangement — the  arrange- 
ment in  logical  order,  such  as  is  here  in  ques- 
tion, was  too  much  to  look  for,  not  only  from 
the  same  hands,  but,  perhaps,  from  the  same 
half  century.  In  a  case  such  as  this,  the  par- 
ticulars required  had  not  only  to  be  collected 
upon  a  most  ample  scale,  but  compared  and 
confronted,  one  with  another,  in  an  infinity  of 
directions  before  the  work  of  classification 
could  be  entered  upon  with  any  yery  promis- 
ing prospect  of  lasting  use. 

Bulky  to  a  degree  of  unwieldiness  is  that 
justly  celebrated  work.t  But,  eren  with 
those  ample  additions  which,  by  English  prac- 
tice, might  doubtless  be  afforded  to  the  stock 
of  the  materials,  it  follows  not  that,  in  point 
of  bulk,  a  systematical  work  of  the  kind  here 
proposed  need,  by  a  great  length,  approach  to 
the  bulk  of  that  Tast  and  elaborate  perform- 
ance. By  apt  aggregations,  infinite  is  the 
number  of  particulars  which  in  such  a  case 
may  be  found  superseded.  In  diflTerent  trades, 
an  instrument  which,  in  all  these  several  in- 
stances, is  of  precisely  the  same  use ;  an  opera- 
tion which,  in  all  of  them,  is  of  precisely  the 
same  nature,  may  stand  designated  by  so  many 
different  names. 

For  a  course  of  Chrestomathic  instruction, 
as  herd  proposed,  a  work  of  this  nature  would 
fbrm  a  necessary  text-book.  By  the  indica- 
tion of  such  a  work  in  the  character  of  a  re- 
quisite, the  possibility  of  commencing  such  a 
course,  may  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  thrown 
Ibrwafd  to  an  immeasurable  distance. 

1.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  till  the 
very  end  of  the  proposed  Chrestomathic  course 
— yvL,  say  for  seven  or  eight  years — ^that  any 
■Dch  particular  course  is  so  much  as  proposed 
to  be  delivered. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  for  a  commencement, 
an  extempore  work,  very  fitf  not  only  from  the 
utmost  attainable  perfection,  but  from  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  of  which  an  idea  can  be 
formed  at  present,  will  be  of  indubitable  use, 
and  as  such,  presents  an  undeniable  claim  to 
fiivourable  acceptance.  Be  it  ever  so  little, 
enrer  so  imperfect,  whatsoever  will  in  this  way 
have  been  done,  will  be  so  much  more  than 
will  ever  have  been  done  before. 

X  In  the  third  place,  by  any  one  by  whom, 
to  the  following  sketch  by  the  ingenious  Bishop, 


a  moderate  share  of  attention  will,  in  this  ease, 
be  bestowed,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that 
appearance  of  extraordinary  diflteulty,  which 
the  subject  may,  at  first  view,  have  presented^ 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  seen  to  vanish. 


*  DeseriptionB  des  Arts  et  Metiers  faitei  on  ap- 
mov^es,  par  Memeurs  de  rAcademie  Boyale  des 
BoieneM. 

t  Nine  vols,  folio.— iZSii. 


APPENDIX.— No.  VII. 

Hinto  towards  a  system  and  ooune  of  Teeh- 
nology,  from  Bishop  Wilkins'  Logical  work« 
published  by  the  Boyal  Society,  A«  1668, 
under  the  title  of  ^An  Essay  towards  a 
Real  Character,  and  a  Philosophical  Lan- 
gusge."— Pp.  24^248. 

In  the  character  of  a  practical  pn^jeei  fit 
for  use,  this  work,  with  all  its  ingenuity,  fihiled 
in  ito  design :  being  written  before  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  field  of  Pscychology  by 
Locke. 

It  seems  not  likely  that,  by  the  formation  of 
a  new  language,  the  difficulties  and  inconveni- 
ences attendant  on  the  use  of  the  oolleetioo  of 
signs  at  present  employed  in  the  registratioii 
and  communication  of  ideas  would  be  dimi- 
nished. In  no  other  way  than  through  the 
medium  of  some  existing  language,  with  which 
he  is  already  acquainted,  could  any  person  be 
made  to  learn  any  such  new  formed  language. 
The  difficulty  of  learning  this  new  language, 
in  which,  at  the  outoet,  not  so  much  as  one 
book  could  be  found,  would  therefore  be  a  new 
created  difficulty,  in  compensation  for  which 
it  does  not  appear  how  or  where  any  pirepon- 
derant  or  equivalent  facility  would  be  to  be 
found.  Enriched,  partly  by  analogy  from  its 
own  stores,  partly  by  importation  from  foreign 
languages,  de^d  and  living,  some  one  of  the 
existing  European  languages  would,  it  should 
seem,  be  found  better  adapted  to  the  purpoeee 
of  an  universal  language,  than  any  new  one 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  be 
framed.  Moreover,  in  his  explanations,  the 
ingenious  author  began  at  the  wrong  end. 
Not,  observing  that  it  is  firom  our  corporeal 
ideas  that  aJl  our  mental  ideas  are  dnived, 
and  that,  accordingly,  as  for  as  the  means  of 
tracing  them  have  been  within  our  reach,  all 
words  now  employed  in  giring  ejqpfreesion  to 
incorporeal  ideas,  were  originally  employed  in 
giving  expression  to  corporeal  ideas :  words 
now  employed  for  giving  expression  to  incar- 
poreal  ideas,  are  those  which  he  begins  with, 
thus  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  At 
the  time  when  this  essay  was  written,  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Locke  in  the  field  of  P8yeho> 
logy,  had  not  been  published.  If  they  had 
been  known  to  this  ingenious  author,  this  book 
of  his  would  either  not  have  been  written,  or 
would  have  appeared  in  a  form  consideiably 
different.  In  the  complete  foUure  of  the  main 
design,  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  the  cause  whv  it 
is  at  present  so  littie  known ;  and  why  (for 
this,itisbeUeTed,iithefoot)  that,  wAwitiir 
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Bt&ndmg  the  {Mironage  uid  reoommeiidalioii 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  of  wbioh  this  Bishop  wm 
one  of  the  meet  respectable  memben,  it  ncTer 
sa^r  a  second  edition.    But,  in  other  respects. 


it  would  be  found  the  prodnet  of  a  truly  ori- 
ginal genius,  abounding  in  ideas  firom  which, 
in  the  fields  of  Logic  and  Universal  Grammar, 
usefol  instruction  may  be  found  in  abundance. 


«  VI.  VioUfU  Motion* 

"  The  general  kinde  of  Violent  Motion,  may  be  distributed  according  to  the  elTects  upon  the 
thing  moved,  into  such  as  denote 
'  Trandation  into  a  new  place ;  comprehending 

'  Motion  together;  mImi  the  Mover  emtaina  the  thing  moved ;  to  which  may  be  annexed,  by 
way  of  aiBni^,  that  other  cuition^  by  which  one  thing  sustains,  or  hinden  the  falling  of 
onoCW. 

!  Carrying,  Mng,  eonveg,  bear,  eerve,  import,  waft,  weare  ahoiU  one,  portable,  pottage, 
porter,  baggage,  vehicle,  fare,  bier,paekhor9e. 
Bearing,  tupjftorting,  euttain,  hold  up,  prop,  ehore  np,  etajf  up,  uphold,  carry,  Hand 
under,  Aoulder  up,  bolder  up. 
Amotion,  when  the  Merer  and  Mored  do  at  the  beginning  cease  to  be  contiguous  :  or, 

admotion,  when  the  thing  moved  doth  end  in  a  contiguity  of  something  else. 
n    {CaaitiDg,ihrofdna,Jting,hmH,  project,  imeet,  eject,  d 

\  Catching,  apprehend,  lay  hold,  enatch,  tay  hande  on,  grapjie,  graep,  ecamUe. 
Often  returns  into  the  same  phw^  ;  according  to  greater  or  leee  degreee, 

!  Swinging,  Vibration,  waving,  brandi^,  agiUUe,  exagUate,  to  andfro,Jtourish,  rock, 
eway,  dangling,  penduloue,  wield. 
Shaking,  Onaetation,  coneumion,  jogging,  agiUxle,  dandle,  wag,  swag,  tway,joU,  totter, 
JtuUer,  matter,  wamng. 
Some  imprestion  from  the  Mover ;  according  to  the  more 
General  name :  or  that  which  it  from  an  i^ftuee  hard  body, 

!  Striking,  Pereutnon,tmite,bang,  heat,  baet,  buffet,  cuff,  dath,  hit,  ewinae,  thump,  thwack, 
blow,  etripe,  dap,  fap,  rap,  tap,  kick,  wince,  spurn,  bob,  box,fiUip,  whirret,  yerke, 
pummd,  punch,  rebuff  repereutston,  collision,  gnash,  skittish,  interfere,  let  Jty  <a. 
Knocking,  oeating.  Blow,  bitt.  Mallet,  battering,  jobbing,  Ramm, 
{^Partieulcur  kind ;  hylAe  end  of  a  thing,  more  obtuse,  or  acute, 
t    \  Pounding,  braying,  eonltusion,  damp, 
\Vv(i\aikg,  Mattock,  Piek-ax, 
Dissolution  of  Union  in  Uie  same  body,  according  to, 
'  The  Btiffmeu  or  LvmherruMS  of  the  body  wherem  it  is  made. 

i  Breaking,  jPfodnre,  Rupture,  burst.  Crack,  OroA,  Squash,  Dash,  Flaw,  Shatter,  shiiser. 
Tearing,  torn,  dHaeerate,  rend,  rent,  raoged,  tattered,  JUttered,  jagged,  puU  in  pieces, 
^The  figure  ^the  body  by  which  it  is  made ;  eitiier  an  edge  or  a  point, 

i  Cutting,  Incision,  gtuh,  dash,  hack,  hew,  chop,  rip,  chip,  snip,  dice,  section,  segment, 
7.  i     carve, dhsect,whittU,haih,pare,top, lop, curtail, dock, shoflrp,^^ 
(  Pricking,  Stakbing,  Good,  pungent,  runn  in,  ihrud  in,  goar, 

^Operation, 

^The  Sundry  kinds  ^  works  about  which  men  of  several  callings  use  to  employ  ihemtdws,sx^ 
usually  styled  by  the  name  of 
Operation,  Labcr-ious  Pains,  TranaU,  ToU,  moile,  TurmoUe,  drudge,  droil,  work,  handy-work. 

Ply,  co-operate,  take  pains,  lay  about  him. 
Play,  Sport,  lusory,  dally. 
These  are  either, 

iMore  oomsiofi  and  general ;  renting  to 
j  Mechanical  Faculties,  L 
)  Mixed  Mechanical  operations,  II. 
More  Particular;  belonging  to  the  providing  of 
Food,  Agriculture,  III. 
Houses,  or  Utensiis,  Fabrile  Arts,  IV. 
aotlung,  Sartorian  Trades,  V. 
Physic,  Cbymical,  Pharmaceutical  Operations,  VI. 

*  The  paange  h«re  cojpied  is  a  mere  ehsncteriitic  extract,  (being  a  portion  of  Part  U.  eh.  ix.)  from 
the  eUbonte  work  of  Buhop  Wilkins,  which  mav  be  called  an  attempt  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  whole 
subject  nuittar  of  langnage,  or  a  claaaification  of  all  things  whether  in  the  material  or  immaterial  world, 
to  which  there  can  be  aav  ooeasion  to  i4>ply  words ;  or,  as  the  Bishop  describes  it,  '^  a  just  ennmeraHom 
and  description  of  such  ttiings  or  notions  as  are  to  have  marks  or  names  assigned  to  them.**— jESgI.- 
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**  I.  OpentioDB  belongixig  to  tiie  Meehuiical  FaenltiM,  are  either  each  u  do  refer  to  the 
' Lever;  for  the  forcible  motion  of  » thing  mpwarde  or  downwarde, 
i  Lifting,  keaWj  Aoim,  adwtnee,  eUfwUe^  emUj  Lever ^  Crow,  Crane, 
'  {Depteaangfitreinfttrett,  weigh  down, 
Baianee ;  for  trial  of  ike  weif^  of  things,  or  the  preponderaHng  of  one  eide, 
A    ( Libnting,  6a^fioJii^. 
'  \'^»aemg,  preponderate. 

Wedge ;  tor  the  diriding  of  hard  toagh  hodiee ;  to  whieh  may  be  opposed  the  ArmtUng  ^ 
them  doee  together, 
i  QeaTing,  riw,  dit,  eplit,  CUfiy  Chink,  Choi,  Creviee, 
8.  <  Compressing,  enb,  gripe,  pinehing,  prett,  egueenng,  training,  wring,  nip,  twitig,  Aromg, 

{     enwd,  cruth,  oonet^MOion,  bnlge, 
PuUy,  when  the  morer  and  moved  oontinne  their  oontignity  in  admntion,  or  omotiotL 

!  Palling,  pluek,  tow,  tug,  Imgg,  twing,  twitoh,  draw,  drag,  Dramght,  hale,  E^vuleion,  eeDieo- 
turn,  dittract, 
Thnuting,  tHuA,  ehote,  drive,  mah,  juttU,  repoU,  ettrmde,  imimde,  prest,  throng,  crowd, 
oramm,  farce,  wedge  in,  vemtme,  run  at,foin  at 
Wheei;  by  eontinned  turning  about,  or  rolling  backward  or  forward, 
.    ( Vertiginating, tomiii^ ronnd,Betolution,wheding,Rotation,twirl,  whiri,epinn,roll,romnd, 

\  Volntation,  tumbling,  rolling,  wallow,  wdter,  roA,  trundle,  waddle. 
Screw,  to  which  may  be  adjoined  for  some  affinity,  the  action  of  that  coneate  Inetnmeni  meed 

for  the  projection  of  water, 
^    I  Screwing,  Winch, 

\  Syringing,  aquirtina,  epirt,  epouting. 
Spring,  wherein  there  is  a  motion  of  restitntion  ;  to  wfaioh  may  be  annexed  for  tti  affinity, 

the  forcible  putting  a  thina  outofite  natural  teneion  and  poetore. 
^    I  l^ringing,  elatttoal,JUl^, 
'  \  Bend&ig,  bow,  warp,  crocke, 

^  II.  Those  are  styled  Mixed  Mechanical  operations,  which  are  not  appropriate  to  any  one 
kind  of  art,  but  are  general  and  eommon  to  many.    These  do  oonoezn  the 
'  Uniidng  or  eqxtrating  ofeeteral  bodice;  considered  more 
Simph, 

Binding,  gird.  Band,  Bond,  Bundle,  Packet,  Fardle,9ha(rfe,  faggot,  tack,  laoe^twaddle, 
ewauking,  truteing,  girt,  eurcinde, 
I  Loosening,  unbind,  undoe,  tdve,  lax,  dock,  rdaxaUon, 
Relatively  to  the  affections  of  Binding, tub. /oiCatN^  ofthebond  by  a  knot,  or  confiued  Hnde 
ofknoti, 

i  Tying,  Knot,  Node,  bracing,  buckling,  coupling,  faetning,  knityfuriing, 
2,  <  Tangling,  entan^,ham^,  ravd,  perplex,  enaiied,  filter,  intricate,  involved, Intrigues, 

(     extricate,  complicate,  tnenare,  LcApinth, 
Concealing,  or  manijfluting ;  eitiier  more 
Common, 

!  Covering,  heal.  Veil,  Aroud,  hide,  whdm,  atop,  Canopy,  Hood,  Lid,  paXUaU,  doake, 
overlap,  overrun,  ovenkadow. 
Uncovering,  open,  expoee,  diacover,  ahew,  reveal,  naked,  unmaak,  unvdL 
^Special,  relating  to  contaminc  bodies. 

iShnttmg,  atop,  doae,  indoaing,  immure,  exdude,  aedude,  reduae,  obatruct.  Wink,  fold 
up,  pinn  up,  aowe  up,  aeal  up,  corke  up,  lute  up,  lock  up,  put  to  the  door. 
Opening,  breaking  up,  diadoae,  dieplay,  Esqtanaion,  gap,  SUtde,  Aperture^  umaiop, 
expoae,  lay  or  aet  open. 
Putting  ofthinga  nearer  together,  or  farther  aaunder;  either 
'  More  general, 

i  Gathering,  CoUeotAon,  euaemble,  convene,  compeUe,  levy,  raise  «««  or  money.  Receiver, 
5.  <     rake  or  acrape  togeAer,  rally,  glean,  pick  up, 

(  Scattering,  diacuaa,  diaperae,  diaaipate,  aprinbe,  atrew,  inaperaion. 
More  paHieuktr  ;  with  rrference  to  ih» 
Capadtyof 
Conatatent  bodiea,  and  snch  as  are  not  snppoeed  to  be  oontained. 

(  H9n^mg,aceumulate,amaaa,kiyup,atow,pile,StadByMow,Codt,Rack,8iock,I)^ 
6.  i     DunAill,  uwDcn, 

(  Sprea<Ung,  d^fuee,  Expanaion,  display,  Sa^fuaion,  strew,  run,pladi,  lay  dcA. 
^F%uid  Bodiea,  and  snch  as  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  somewing. 

!Fii]mg,repleniJi,  Repletion,  fidl,pUnaru,aated,  stow,  Oram,  stuf,f€ars^ 
Smptyinxi  evacuate,  vacant.  Vacuity, nd,  void,  exhaust,(iasm, dear, lemke, lam, 
drawiry. 
Motion  of  bodies,  ehiefly  floids ;  according  to  the  more  general  name:  or  that  wlueh  it 
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Q    ( Voxaing,  J^fWion,  InfiuUm,  gtuh^  guying,  yewer.  Tunnel. 
'  \  Spilling,  thiddingy  run  out,  ndk  over. 

**  III.  OpentioiiB- belonging  to  Agrioultnrey  do  conoern  either 

The  Qroumdy  or  Land :  in  respect  of, 

Looeening  it ;  either  hy  iingle  penont;  or  hy  the  hdp  ofdraieing  Beaete. 

J    I  Digging,  delve,  break  up,  tpU,  tpade. 
'  (Floiriag,  tilling,  breaking  up,  eouUer,tkare. 

Breaking  tke  dode,  and  tmoething  tke  eurfaee. 

n    J  Harrowing. 

^  I  Rolling. 

Helping  or  directing  the  fertility  of  the  Ground,  by  adding  same  new  matter,  or  removing 
the  impediments  of  noxious  Plants. 

,    ( Manuring,  ouUivate,  dunging,  marling,  soUing,  TUth,  culture. 

*  J     Weeding, 
The  Urane  or  SeSi,  chiefly  of  Herbe ;  in  respect  of 

!  Putting  it  into  the  ground,  or  taking  it  off  from  the  ground  npon  its  matority. 
A    { Sowing,  seminate, 
^'  \lRje»;piiig,m(nDing,€h^,Eartest,SUhe^8iekU, stubbly 
Separating  of  it  from  the  shraw  or  lesser  hudcs; 
.    ( Threshing,  JFYaO. 
•  J  Winnowing,  Fan,  Ventilatum. 
The  Propagation  of  Trees  or  Shrubs,  chiefly  by 
'Putting  the  Boot  of  the  Plant  in  the  ground ;  to  which  may  be  94ioisked,  the  putting  of 

Chain  segregatelv  into  the  ground^  which  is  sometiines  used  for  poise, 
js    ( Planting,  implant. 
^'  j  Setting: 
Joyning  a  part  of  one  plant  to  another,  either  to  ihe  top  of  the  body,  or  some  branch  being 

cut,  or  to  the  sides  of  the  body, 
m    ( Grafting,  ingraft,  Imp. 
'   { Inocolating. 

Cutting  offsup^fuous  Branches;  to  which  may  be  a4Joy]ied,  the  ontting  down  of  the  whole. 
n    j  Pruning,  dressing,  cutting,  coping. 
"•  { Felling,  ^r«W,iroorf-/afc 

**  IV.  By  Fabrile  Operations,  {SmiA,  Carpenter,  Mason,  ^c.)  are  meant  all  such  kinds  of 
works  as  do  primarily  concern  our  Houses  or  Utensils,  whether  for  necessity  or  ornament :  to 
which  may  be  a^joyned,  those  operations  which  concern  the  making  of  earthen  ware,  styled, 
Figulatory,  Potter,    These  are  distinguishable  into  such  as  denote 
'  Dissolution  of  Continuity ;  either  by 
''  Smratuig  of  soms  thin  parts  from'  the  suifkce  of  a  body  by  rubbing  with  an  edge  ;  or 
breaking  the  body  itself  into  minute  parts  by  percussion  with  some  obtuse  body. 
J    i  ShaTmg,  scraping,  raze,  razour, 

'  {(>mt\uion,bniising,  pounding,  stamping,  braying,  morter,  pestle. 
Dividing  from  a  body  some  small  part ;  either  by  affriction  upon  a  stone,  or  with  an  iron 

instrument. 
2^  {Gxindrng,  attrition,  OristyQnern,  Mill. 

^Dividing  the  parts  of  a  body,  by  cutting  it,  either  in  roundish  eaveties,  or  tii  oblong  seissures. 

i  Boring,  perforate,  foraminate,  pierce.  Bodkin,  DrU,  Awle,  GinUet,  WimUe,  Trepann, 
Awgre. 
Sawing,  Saw,  whiusaw,  j-c. 
Unking,  either  of  metalline  or  other  bodies,  by  same  third  body  adhering. 
.    { Sodering,  Cement,  luting. 
'  (Qlnixig,  cementing,  glutinous,  eon^u^nate. 
Shaping  of  bodies  into  particular  figures ;  either  by 
acmmering  or  Melting. 


^    j  Forging. 

^'  \CnBtmg,mdt,  founding,  fusile,molde. 


Cutting,  either  a  solid  andbilky,  or  a pA figure. 
g    i  Cairing,  Sculj^Aiwre. 
'  ( Graying,  M^raee,  ^to&tii^. 
.  Compressing  of  a  soft  body  ;  or  cireumagitating  either  a  soft,  or  hard  body. 
^    ( Kneafung,  monlding,  plattie. 
I  Turning,  Xotfttf. 
\<Adoinnmg  the  nuiaeefai^ehQdji^iiMbywrietyofcolourSfQTad^ 
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g    I  Painting,  limnf  draw,  enamd,fiioui,pentiL 

v.  Sartorian  Operations  do  conoem  either  the 
'  Preparationi  of  ttujfs ;  by 
(Making  sereral  yegetable  or  animal  snbstanees  into  Thrwtd. 
,     (  Twisting,  tortum,  wreatky  wrUhing,  twine,  winding. 
'  \  Spianmg,  Spinster,  BoekyDiitcf. 
Joyning  tueh  Tkreade  tcgetker  into  doth. 

o    (  Weaying,  Teature,  ConUxture,Loom,  Web,  braid,  woven, Hnrdl€,8kutae,  Wicker,  MatL 
^'  {Knitting. 

.  Thickening  and  eohwring  such  doth, 
a    {Fuaijig,miaing,FiUer. 
'  \  Dying,  ttain,  tincture,  tinge,  ingrain. 
Making  of  Stnfi^  into  Vetta;  either  by 

1  Uniting  neeeseary,  and  cutting  of  unneeeetearff  parts. 
.    ( Sowing,  StiMi,  Seam-eter,  Suture,  WeU,  needle,  deam,  quilt,  draw  doth,  rip. 
'  \  dipping,  Scietore,  shear,  $hom,  cut. 
Placing  togOher  the  parts  in  greater  or  letter  plieaturee. 
e    I  Folding,  wrap,  lap,  plait,  clinching,  clutching,  doubling,  envelop. 
'  \CaxVaiig,critping,f riding,  furling. 
Preserving  of  such  staffs  or  vests  dean ;  common  likewise  to  other  things. 
'  By  the  help  of  water  or  liquor ;  either  uken 

Things  are  pnl  into,  o/m  agitated  in  the  water;  to  which  may  be  opposed  the  pmtting 
upon  them  other  bodiet  of  a  more  greet  eonaHtenu ;  styled, 
r  Washing,  scouring.  Lotion,  rince,  La/ter,  Laundress,  gurgling. 

6.  <  Smearing,  daubing,  anoint,  ointment.  Unction, greau,  chrism;  and  many  with  [he] 
{     as  befoul,  apit,  spue,  tprinUe. 

Water  it  imhibed  and  communicated  to  the  thing ;  to  which  may  be  adjoined,  for  its 
affinity,  the  nutting  of  thingt  into  liquor  in  order  to  the  communicating  of  some  new 
quality  to  sw^  liquor. 
i  Soaking,  steeping,  embrewing,  macerating,  watering  Land,  Ae.,  bathing,  imbibe,  sinke, 

7.  I     sop,  brewis,  enirew, 
{  Infhsion,  watering  Fish,  &c.,  mcLcerate,  Decoction,  impregnate. 

By  external  Motion  of  or  npon  them,  more  or  less  violent. 

g    I  Rabbing,  scrape,  Friction,  Frieation,  scrub,  chafe,  Attrition, frit,  gdU,  teowr,  taw,grtUe. 
'  \  Wiping,  stroke,  terse,  handkerchief,  towd,  knapkin. 
By  Instruments  to  separate  those  minuter  bodies  which  adhere  to  the  raperfides. 


t  Brushing,  sweeping,  Beesom,  Whide,  Brush,  Broom,  Misukin. 
Coi  ••  ^ 


I  Combing,  carding,  currying. 

^  YI.  By  Chymioal  Operations  are  meant  such  kind  of  works  as  tend  to  the  changistg  of  bodies, 
with  respect  to  the  position  taid  figure  of  their  minuter  parts.  By  this,  amongst  other  ends, 
medicaments  are  usually  prepared  ;  for  which  reason  those  kind  of  operations  styled  Pharma- 
oentlcal,  belonging  to  the  apothecary,  may  be  hereunto  annexed. 

The  operations  belonging  to  this  head,  do  concern  the  changing  and  preparing  of  bodies  ; 
either  6^ 
Instruments,  for  the  reduction  of  them  into  minute  parts  ;  by  compression  and  e^rietion  be- 
twixt two  hard  bodies ;  or  by  separating  theparts  so  reduced,  through  a  porous  plain. 
,    (Grinding. 

\  SHiing,  bolting.  Sieve,  tierdng,  ranging. 
Liquors;  either 
'  Changing  the  consistence  of  bodies ;  6^  redneing  them  into  a  more  liquid,  or  a  oMire  dry 

consistence. 
A    )  Dissolution,  mdt,  liquifie,  dissdve,  thaw,  fusil,fiux,  run  about. 

\  Coagulation,  conf^ing,  God,  Curd,  Gdly,  Gottered  Gore,  Concretion,  gntmoms. 
Dividing  hetrd  bodies  into  minute  parts ;  by  an  acid  liquor,  through  which  such  parts  are 
dispersed ;  or  sinking  down  of  such  parts  to  the  6oaom,  by  the  mixture  of  some  other 
liquor. 
.    ( Corrosion,  eating,  fretting,  gnawing,  cauttie. 

]  Precipitation,  i^iii^. 
.Separating  of  thm  parts  from  the  liquor  ;  bypassing  them  through  a  parvus  body;  dtier 
downward,  or  both  upward  and  downward. 
.    { Straining,  Percolation,  squeeze,  ooUnder. 
*'  I  Filtration,/tev. 
Heat,  applicable  chiefly  either  to 
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Liqmd  bodiet ;  wlueh  being  kept  for  some  oonsidenble  time  in  a  gentle  heat,  upon  this 
luaally  follows,  either  the 
Looiening  tks  imwcHrd  partt  oftmok  bodieSfio  at  by  agitatien  ikey  wori  om  upon  ano^ier; 

styled, 
^    }  Digestion. 

'  {  Fermentation,  work,fra,  Lewn,  TecuA,  Bann,  Rennet. 
Separatina  of  the  finer  parts,  by  raising  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  liquor ;  or,  ikefariker 

tepamhng  of  tie  more  tpirUnoue  fr<m  the  waiery  partt  ofthit  liquor. 
^    \  Distillation,  ttUty  Limbeds,  oohiobation. 

Hard  and  eolid  bodiet ;  either  by 
'Driving  away  the  more  watery  and  Tolatil  parts  and  leating  the  moretoUd;  OT,ramny 

the  wdatU  partt  in  the  form  of  a  tali, 
m    i  Charring,  churk.  Tinder, 
I  Sabliming,  ntMimatiofi. 
Burning  away  the  eombuttiUe  partt  of  a  body ;  or  turning  the  partt  remaining  after  tueh 
burning  into  a  liquor. 
K  Calcination. 


8. 


{ LizlTiation^  ddiquiaief  Lye,  Buck." 


APPENDIX.— No.  VIII. 

New  Principles  of  Instmction,  proposed  as 
applicable  to  Geometry  and  Algebra,  prind- 
piJly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  those 
Superior  Branches  of  Learning,  the  Exer- 
citet  already  applied  with  so  much  success 
to  the  Elementary  Branches. 

The  following  principles  not  haring  any 
particular  connexion  with  the  New  System, 
nor  having  been  included  in  the  attestation 
given  in  &Tour  of  that  system  by  extensive 
experience,  could  not  present  a  sufficient  title 
to  be  included  in  the  Table.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  candidates  for  examination,  they  are, 
however,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
competent  authorities. 

It  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  question  for 
learners  and  adepts  in  the  science  to  answer 
to  themselves,  whether,  in  this  same  method, 
additional  promptitude  may  not  be  found,  as 
well  as  positive  flkciUties,  ibr  the  arranging 
of  geometrical  ideas  in  their  minds,  and  aid- 
ing the  communication  of  them,  upon  occa- 
sion, to  others,  whether  in  the  character  of 
learners  or  adepts. 


Principles,  with  correspondent  Exercises, 
applying  specially  or  exclusively  to  Geometry. 

1  .Oeometrieal-Ildationr-  VMaUy-Eapretting, 
or  Purdy-Verbal-Expretiion-Maximizing, 
or  Diagram-OecatwnaUy'Ditearding  Prin- 

2.  PraOical-Use'Indieation-McunminnQ,  or 
Practical' AppUeaUon-Maximieing  Prin- 


3.  Oenealogieai^Table-Employing,  or  Synop- 
He-FUiaUon-Indicating  Principle. 

4.  Special  VitiUe  SMn-Employment-Maii- 
minng,  or  Verital'Exprettum'Oecationaay- 
JHtcdrding  Principle. 


II. 

5.  Key-Pretenting,  or  Contrivance-Indicating 

Principle.* 

Among  the  Ave  above-mentioned  principles, 
of  the  four  that  apply  to  Geometry,  between 
the /Srrt  and  the  fourth  an  intimate  relation 
will,  at  first  glance,  be  seen  to  have  place, 
they  being  in  fkct  the  converse  of  each  other. 
But,  of  ihe  fourth,  neither  the  ute,  nor  conse- 
quently the  nature,  can  be  fully  explained  till 
Uiat  of  the  third,  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient, has  been  brought  to  view.  In  the 
character  of  exercitet  or  modes  of  learning,  the 
utility  of  them,  has,  in  both  instances,  receiyed, 
thou^  in  respect  of  the  number  of  the  learners, 
as  yet  but  on  a  narrow  scale^  the  attestation 
of  experience. 

I.  €^eome^ricdl^Bdation'VefhaU|hE3Bpretting, 
or  Purely-  Verbal-E3n>rettion-Maaimizing,or 
Diagram-Occationauy-DitcardingPrinciple. 

Of  this  principle,  the  great  use  is,  to  serve 
as  a  test,  and,  by  that  means,  an  instrument 
of,  and  security  for,  intellection. — See  above. 
Exercise  No.  9,  Princip.  No.  24.  (pp.  44,  61.) 

Mode  of  Performing  thit  Exereite. 

Without  the  aid  of  any  diagram,  and,  con- 
sequently, without  the  use  of  any  of  those 
signs,  such  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which,  as  often  as  for  bringing  to  mind  the 
figure  in  question,  a  diagram  or  delineation  of 
it  is  employed,  are  necessary  for  designating 
and  distinguishing  from  each  other  the  parts 
of  the  figure,  a  propoeition  (in  the  geometrical 
sense  of  the  word)  and,  consequently,  the 
figure  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  expressed 
in  wordt  alone  ;  which  words  will,  of  course, 
be  such,  that  every  propoeition  (using  the 
word  propotition  in  the  logical  and  grammati- 


*  Besides  those  here  enumerated,  two  other  sub- 
jects are  discuaaed  in  this  No.  of  Appendix,  viz. 
Demand  for  Revision  of  the  Field  of  Mathematica, 
and  Interoonvertibility  of  Geometry  and  Algebra. 
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cal  senae)  which  fhey  seire  to  oonatitnte,  will 
be  what  is  called  a  general  propositioii,  having 
for  itB  subject  not  merely  an  indiyidoal  object, 
but  a  class,  genns,  or  sort,  of  objects. 

Without  the  aid  of  any  diagram,  any  such 
description,  can  it  then  be  giren  in  snob  man- 
ner as  to  be  intelligible !  From  his  own  ex- 
perience,— from  experiments  made  at  his 
suggestion,  in  the  instance  of  three  persons,  at 
two  widely  distant  points  of  time,— the  writer 
of  these  pages  is  enabled  to  answer  in  the 
aflBrmatiTe.  In  the  instance  of  two  of  them, 
the  experiment  began  with  Euclid's  Elements, 
and  went  no  fiirther  than  the  first  six  books. 
In  the  instance  of  the  other  person,  it  began 
with  one  of  the  most  copious,  and,  at  that  time, 
best  approved  institutional  works  on  Conie  See- 
tions,*  and  was  continued,  if  he  misrecollects 
Qot,  to  the  very  end.  In  both  instances  the 
papers  in  which  the  descriptions  in  question 
are  contained,  are  in  his  possession,  though  at 
this  moment  not  accessible.  In  all  three 
instances  the  learners  were  of  a  self-directing 
age.  What  was  done,  was  done  purely  for 
the  satisfaction  as  well  as  instruction  of  the 
operators  themselves,  and  not  in  the  way  of 
exercise  for  the  satis&ction  of  a  teacher ;  for, 
except  the  learners  themselves,  in  no  one  of 
the  three  instances  was  there  any  teacher  in 
the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Conic  Sections, 
though  he  himself  neither  did  at  that  time 
read,  nor  since  then  has  ever  read,  so  much  as 
a  page  of  what  v^as  written,  yet,  so  it  was, 
that  the  whole  of  it  was  written  in  his  pre- 
sence :  and  well  does  he  remember  the  tokens 
of  self-satis&ction,  as  well  as  promptitude  and 
velocity,  with  which  the  performance  of  the 
self-imposed  task,  continued  as  it  wm  during 
a  course  of  some  months,  was  accompanied, — 
symptoms  which,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
nothing  but  the  i^ill  sense  of  continual  success 
could  assuredly  have  produced. 

But,  without  a  perfect  conception,  or,  at 
any  rate,  without  the  supposed  consciousness 
of  such  perfect  conception,  a  task  of  this  kind 
and  of  this  length  never  could  have  been  per- 
formed. From  first  to  last  no  diagram  having 
been  employed,  consequently,  no  reference  to 
any  actually  dravm  diagram  made,  it  is  only 
by  vrords--by  words  of  a  purely  genend 
nature,  that  the  several  relations  borne  by  the 
several  parts  of  the  figures  in  question  to  each 
other,  that  the  ideas  in  question,  could  have 
been  expressed.  But,  in  this  way,  the  ideas 
in  question  having  actually  been  expressed, 
how  much  superior,  in  the  character  of  an 
inUUeetucd  iett,  this  species  of  exercise  cannot 
but  have  been,  in  comparison  with  any  other, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  wi^out  entering  into  any 
diagrammati<»l  exemplifications^  be  found 
sufficiently  intelligible. 

For  this  purfNose  a  particular  mode  of 
designation,  applicable  to  the  several  parts 
of  a  geometriciJ  figure,  required  to  be  de- 


*  Hamilton^  u  &r  as  recollection  serves. 


vised,  and  was  devised  and  settled  accordingly. 
For  example,  in  order  that  such  words  of 
designation  as  righty  UJty  top,  IxMom^  and  the 
like,  might  be  capable  of  being  employed,  it 
was  necessary  that,  of  the  figure  of  which 
a  description  was  to  be  given,  the  poation 
should  be  determined.  But,  once  for  all,  care 
v^as  taken  to  declare  and  record,  that  it  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  description  and  ex- 
emplification that,  so  far  as  concerned  positioiiy 
this  declaration  was  made  ;  and  that,  in  what- 
soever position  the  figure  were  placed,  the 
species  it  belonged  to  and  the  properties  it 
possessed  would  be  the  same. 

I.  Enunciation  or  enunciative  part,— «nun- 
ciative,  viz.  of  the  proposition  to  be  denuma- 

trated.t 

II.  Demonstration  or  demonstrative  part. 
In  every  portion  of  discourse,  to  the  whole  of 
which  ^e  term  propotitwn — a  proporiHom — in 
customarily  applied  by  geometricians,  these 
two  parts  at  least  will  be  found.  To  these 
will  in  most  instances  be  found  added  what 
may  be  termed  the  direction — direetive  part^ 
or  preparativdy  directive  part,  viz.  the  part 
by  which  direction  is  given  for  the  operation 
to  be  performed,  and  for  necessaiy  sdditiooa 
to  be  made  to  the  originally  exhibited  or  con- 
ceived figure,  for  the  purpose  otpreparimj^  the 
ground  for  the  demonstration. 

In  Euclid's  Elements  without  exception, 
and  for  a  considerable  extent,  if  not  for  the 
most  part,  in  o^er  books,  in  the  higher  branches 
of  geometry,  in  giving  expression  to  the  ci»«iii- 
cUUion  as  above,  the  mode  of  purely  verbal 
designation  here  proposed  for  ail  the  above- 
mentioned  parts  is  actually  employed.  Bat, 
so  fkr  as  this  practice  is  pursued,  the  propcn- 
tione  (taking  the  word  proponHon  in  the 
logical  sense)  are  all  general;  the  ideae  ctm- 
veyed  by  them  are  all  genercU  ideas ;  and  in 
this  original  state  it  is,  and  without  need  of 
extension,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  have  place  in 
the  mind,  they  lie  there  ready  to  be  applied, 
upon  occasion,  to  all  such  individual  figures  as 
are  respectively  comprehended  withm  tlkeir 
import 

But  now,  instead  of  being  thus  general,  sop- 
pose  the  mode  of  designating  them  such,  as  to 
confine  the  application  of  them  to  the  indiri- 


t  IDemoiutrated,]  Viz.,  either  that  what  is  ■•> 
iertod,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sort  of  propoiitioD  called 
a  theorem,  ia  oorract  and  true  ;  or  that  what  has 
been  undertaken  to  be  done  (as  in  the  eaae  of  the 
sort  of  proposition  called  a  problem,)  baa  aeeoid- 
ingly  been  done.  When  any  such  phrase  as  (fe  ^ 
numstraiion  of  a  propoeUum  ooeors,  the  aoit  of 
proposition  which  on  any  snch  occasion  is  moat  ast 
to  present  itself,  is  a  theorem;  and  this,  not  only 
because- theorems  more  frequently  oceor  than  pio> 
blems,  bat  because  in  the  ease  w  a  problem,  the 
term  demomtraUon  will  not  apply  in  sndi  asaAar 
as  to  complete  the  sense,  without  the  inseitioa  of  a 
number  oi  words,  of  which,  in  the  o4her  case,  tiiara 
is  no  need. 
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daal  figure,  exhibited  by  the  diAgram  that 
accompanies  them.  For  example,  instead  of 
Baying,  a  iquare  having  for  iU  tide  the  longett 
houndary  of  a  right  angltd  triangle  u  exakly 
equal  to  bith  the  tquaree  taken  togdher,  whiek 
Mve  for  their  tides  retpeetively  the  two  other 
boundarieM  of  the  eame  triangle,  suppose  the 
proposition  worded  thns — in  the  triangle  in 
quettioH  (describing  it  by  letters,)  the  tquare 
having  for  Us  side  such  boundary  (describing  it 
again  by  letters,)  is  exactly  etptal  to  hoth  the 
squares  taken  toge^er,  n^ich  Aow  for  their 
Sides  respectively  the  two  other  boundary  lines, 
(describing  them  also  by  letters.) 

By  snch  a  mode  of  expression  or  designa- 
tion, if  it  be  supposed  that  no  other  more  ge- 
neral mode  is  ever  added  or  substituted  to  it, 
what  general  ideas — what  practically  appli- 
cable instruction  would  be  conreyed!  An- 
swer j—Surely  not  any.  For  rendering  the 
proposition  susceptible  of  conreying  any  such 
instruction,  what  would  be  the  course  neces- 
sary to  be  pursued  t  Answer  ^To  substitute 
to  this  diagrammatical  and  individualiging 
mode  of  expression  or  designation,  the  purely 
rerbal,  and  thence  general,  mode  of  expression 
or  designation  here  in  the  first  place  brought  to 
yiew.  Here,  then,  before  any  real  acquisition 
in  the  way  of  science  can  be  made,  there  is  an 
additional  operation  that  must  be  performed, — 
an  additional  operation  requiring  much  greater 
exertion  of  mind  to  perform  it,  as  well  as  a 
much  greater  strength  and  maturity  of  mind 
to  be  able  to  perform  it,  than  the  original  one. 

This  general  mode  of  expression  or  designa- 
tion, which,  to  the  purpose  of  usefbl  and 
practically  applicable  intellection,  will,  in  the 
case  of  the  enunciation,  as  above  explained, 
be  acknowledged  to  be,  at  least  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  absolutely  necessary,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  parts  of 
the  proposition,  be  acknowledged  to  be  at 
least  useful ;  useful,  viz.  on  the  supposition  of 
its  being  praeticdble:  and  that  it  is  practicable 
hath,  as  above,  been  already  proved  by  re- 
peated experience,  without  any  contrary  expe- 
rience to  oppose  to  it. 

IHagram  oeeasionaUy  discarding  principle ; 
by  the  word  occasionauy,  thus  inserted  in  the 
composition  of  this,  one  of  the  names  to  be 
employed  for  the  designation  of  this  principle, 
intimation  is  given,  that  upon  the  diagram- 
matiecd,  i.  e.  the  ordinary  mode  of  designation, 
no  permanent  exclusion  is  proposed  to  be  put : 
that  it  is  in  aid,  and  not  in  lieu,  of  that  ordi- 
nary mode,  that  the  one  proposed — ^the  purely 
Terbal  mode — ^is  proposed  to  be  employed.  So 
fkr  is  any  such  constant  exclusion  of  the  dia- 
grammatical mode  from  being  intended,  that 
by  the  principle  mentioned  in  the  fourth  place, 
this  diagrammatical  mode  is  to  some  purposes, 
by  means  of  a  set  of  adapted  signs,  proposed 
to  be  employed  by  itself :  by  itself,  and  there- 
by to  the  occasional  and  temporary  exclusion 
of  the  verbal  mode. 

That,  under  the  burthen  imposed  by  the 


I  labour  of  forming,  by  means  of  a  description 
given  in  the  purely  verbal  mode,  a  concep- 
tion of  the  figure  meant  to  be  presented  to 
the  mind,  considerable  relief  ^1  very  fre- 
quently be  afforded  by  a  gUmce  at  the  figure, 
cannot  admit  of  doubt.  For  focllitating  con- 
ception, in  the  first  instance,  the  verbal  mode 
and  the  diagrammatical  mode  vrill  thus  be 
employed  in  conjunction :  in  coigunction,  and 
so  far,  perhaps,  with  not  very  unequal  advan- 
tage. 

In  comparison  with  the  diagrammatical 
mode,  no  mean  advantages  vrill,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  attendant  on  the  purely  veii)al  made. 

1.  One  is — ^the  giving  to  the  general  ideas, 
the  presence  of  which  in  the  mind  is,  in  every 
instance,  necessary  to  intellection,  a  sort  of 
perpetual  and  uniform  fixation,  by  means  of  a 
determinate  set  of  words, — ^thoroughly  consi- 
dered, apposite,  and  thereby,  sooner  or  later, 
perfectly  adequate  words, — ^instead  of  leaving 
these  general  ideas  to  be,  on  each  individuid 
occasion,  in  a  hasty,  and,  therefore,  frequently 
in  an  iiuuiequate  manner,  caught  up  in  the 
way  of  abstraction :  caught  up  without  words 
for  the  fixation  of  them ;  and  therefore,  in  case 
of  error,  without  possibility  of  correction,  there 
being  no  permanent  or  determinate  object  to. 
which  correction  can  apply. 

2.  The  other  advantage  is — ^the  saving  that 
v^ll  frequently  be  made  of  the  expense  of 
time  and  labour,  necessarily  attached  to  the 
making  out  the  several  parts  of  the  figure,  by 
means  of  the  letters  employed  in  the  designa- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  of  the  perplexity,  and,  as 
it  were,  mental  stammering,  with  which  the 
operation  of  ringing  the  conges  upon  these 
letters  is,  especially  in  unpractised  minds,  so 
apt  to  be  attended.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it 
may  happen  that,  in  addition  to  the  general 
glance  taken  of  the  figure,  recurrence  to  these 
letters  may,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  con- 
ception of  this  or  that  part  of  it,  be  found 
necessary.  But  at  other  times  it  may  happen 
that  no  such  recurrence  will  be  found  neces- 
sary :  the  need  of  it  having  been  effectually 
superseded  by  the  purely  verbal  description, 
by  means  of  the  general  words  contained  in  it. 

A  question  here  presents  itself,  as  one  which, 
by  any  learner  in  geometry,  might  not  unaptly 
be  put  to  the  author  of  any  institutional  work, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  occupied  in  teach- 
ing himself.  The  directions  and  reasonings, 
the  only  use  of  which  is  to  convey  so  many 
general  ideas,  why  is  it  that  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  them  you  have  net  (while  in  the  case 
of  the  enunciation  made  of  the  proposition  to 
be  demonstrated  you  actually  have)  employed 
the  correspondent  general  words  t  These  ge- 
neral words,  did  you  know  where  or  how  to 
find  them !  Then,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not 
found  them  and  produced  themi  With  all 
its  load  of  unavoidable  and  immoveable  diffi- 
culty, is  not  the  task  heavy  enough  for  us  f 
Must  this  additional,  this  moveable  difficulty, 
be  left  pressing  on  us  1    These  same  general 
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and  only  adequate  words,  is  it  then  that  yon 
hare  not  been  able  to  find  them !  Yon,  to 
whom,  by  so  many  yean  of  stndy,  and  so  often 
continually  repeated  applications  to  practice, 
the  subject  has  been  rendered  so  perfectly 
famiUar,— with  what  degree  of  consistency  can 
f  on  entertain  any  such  expectation  as  that  100, 
to  all  of  whom  tiie  subject  is  perfectly  new, 
and  many  of  whom  are,  in  Tarious  degrees, 
dull  or  InaitentiTe,  or  beth,  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  at  the  moment,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment, a  work,  which  our  master  has  not  been 
able  to  perform  in  so  many  years  !* 

Thus  much  wUl  not,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
open  to  dispute.  The  only  idea  which,  in  any 
case,  is  conveyed  by  the  individual  figure  in 
question,  as  delineated  in  the  diagram  in  ques- 
tion,— the  individual  figure,  of  which  the  parts 
are  designated  by  the  letters  of  reference, — ^is 
an  individual  one.  But,  except  in  as  far  as 
by  abstraction  from  these  individual  ideas, 
general  or  apeciflc  ideas  are  formed,  from  no 
number  of  such  individual  diagrams,  can  any 
general  ideas,  applicable  to  any  practical  pur^ 
pose,  be  deduced.  This  process  of  generaliza- 
tion, the  learner  in  question,  is  he  competent 
to  the  performance  of  it !  If  he  is,  then  pro- 
portioned and  equal  to  the  number  of  these 
acts  of  generalization  that  he  is  competent  to, 
and  performs  accordingly,  is  the  stock  of  ma- 
thematical science  which  he  actually  lays  up, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  time.  But,  in  any  given 
instance,  suppose  a  general  idea  thus  formed, 
and  for  the  moment  laid  up,  note  well  the  great 
disadvantage  under  which  the  operation  Ib 
performed.  No  precise  form  of  general  words 
has  the  learner  before  him,  by  which  this  idea 
of  his  stands  exfnressed,  and  by  which,  were 
he  provided  with  it,  the  idea  might,  as  it  were, 
be  anchored  in  his  mind.  If  Sie  occasion  of 
making  application  of  it  recur  with  a  certain 
degree  of  frequency,  he  will,  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  apt  words  for  the  expression  of 
it,  retain  it  in  a  state  fit  for  use.  But  let  it, 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  be  unemployed, 
the  words  which  should  have  held  it  fast  being 
wanting,  the  consequence  is,  it  drops  out  of 
his  mind,  and  as  well  might  it  never  have  been 
lodged  there. 

Whatsoever  form  of  words  is  necessary  and 
suflioient  to  the  giving  expression  to  the  general 
idea,  which  the  individual  diagram  with  the 
letters  which  all  along  apply  to  it,  are  intended 
to  convey, — ^now,  suppose  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Euclid's  proposition  as  above-mentioned,  ready 
provided,  and  extended  not  only  to  the  pro- 
potUiom,  but  also  to  the  d€monttrationtf  and 
the  directions  by  which  Hhie  preparaioryaddp- 
Uoui  to  the  figure  are  descriM.  Things  being 
in  this  state,  the  idea  from  the  very  fUet  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  mind,  in  all  its  generality : 
in  the  only  garb  and  condition  in  which  it  is 


*  It  IB  noticed,  m  the  result  of  experienee,  that 
Bach  a  quMtion  would  not  be  likely  to  be  put ;  and 
tiiat  leansn  generally  avoid  verbal  modes. — £!d. 


capable  of  being  applied  to  use.  If  then  so  it 
is,  that,  from  t^  proposition  in  question,  de- 
monstrations, as  above  included,  ha  has  sue- 
ceeded  in  deducing  any  idea  at  all,  that  ide& 
is  a  general  one,  an  idea  fit  for  use,  it  is  not  a 
mere  individual  idea,  having  for  its  necessary 
support  the  individual  figive.  In  that  case, 
employing  the  general  words  in  question,  or 
others  that  are  equivalent  to  them,  he  will,  in 
addressmg  himself  either  to  a  teadier  for  the 
purpose  of  proving,  or  to  a  leanier  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating,  his  proficiency,  find 
himself,  on  the  oocasi<m  of  any  {«««,  for  in- 
stance, which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  demon- 
stration, requires  to  be  drawn,  in  a  oondition 
able  to  describe  it  by  words  designative  of  the 
relation  which,  when  drawn,  it  will  bear  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  figure :  he  will  not  say, 
draw  A  B,  or  draw  A  C,  leaving  it  for  the 
party  addressed  to  make  discovery  of  the  place 
which  the  line,  when  drawn,  will  oeeupy  ;  a 
discovery  which,  otherwise  than  by  seeing  the 
diagram,  and  thereupon  copying  that  part  of 
the  dia^^am,  he  will,  for  want  of  the  general 
words  in  question,  find  it  impossible  to  make. 

True  it  is,  that  without  actually  having 
given,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing, 
any  such  purely  verbs!  description  of  it,  to 
have  fruned  and  entertained  a  dear,  correct, 
and  complete  conception  of  the  proposition  in 
question,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  altogether  pos- 
sible ;  if  it  were  not,  scarcely  perhaps  would 
so  much  as  a  single  person  be  found  by  whom, 
in  relation  to  any  such  proposition,  any  snch 
conception  had  ever  been  entertained.  Bat 
not  the  less  true  is  it,  that  by  one  who,  nptm 
being  required,  were  to  find  himself  ultimately 
unable  to  give,  in  relation  to  it,  that  sort  6t 
purely  ver&d  description,  no  such  clear,  cor- 
rect, and  complete  conception  of  it  could  really 
be  entertained. 

Of  the  pnpoaiUofM  themselves  (considered 
as  distinct  from  the  demonstrations  and  the 
introductory  steps,  as  above)  by  Emdid  n  de- 
scription of  the  sort  in  question — a  purely  ver- 
bal description— has,  as  in  every  instance,  been 
actually  given.  But,  when  he  comes  to  the 
introductory  steps,  (preparatory  additions.) 
then  it  is,  that,  as  if  to  save  the  trouble  of 
finding  for  his  conceptions  an  adequate  aasis- 
tance  of  general  expressions,  having  given  his 
disgram,  it  is  to  the  component  parts  of  that 
individual  diagram,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  that  he  refers  us.  Draw  the 
line  A  B,  or  draw  B  C,  says  the  direction  that 
he  gives  us.  But  on  what  account  was  it  that 
he  required  us  to  draw  this  line  1  Plainly  on 
this  account,  and  no  other,  viz.  on  account  of 
a  certain  relation  which  Uie  line  so  drawn 
would,  when  drawn,  be  found  to  bear  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  figure  ;  it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  some  such  relation  that  the  lines,  when 
drawn,  can  be  i^plicable  to  the  purpose.  But, 
by  the  letters  A  B,  or  B  C,  is  this  reUtion  in 
any  degree  expressed  !  Notit,mdeed.  That 
same  instructive,  that  same  Mtetfsefioa^fwvtM^ 
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juad,  fti  Che  aanie  ttme,  mteUeeiionHMNnyeyirig 
mode  of  ezpiesnon  which  he  uaifoniily  applied 
to  his  propotUumtf — L  e.  the  mere  gmnmati- 
cml  eentenee,  enundatiTe,  in  each  inftanoe,  of 
the  geometrical  relation,  the  exietence  of  wMch 
is  thereby  undertaken  to  be  demonstrated — 
how  happened  it  that  he  did  not  continue  the 
application  of  it  to  his  demotutraiionif  and  the 
direotiona  given  for  the  preparatory  steps  1 
Had  the  question  been  put  to  him ;  for  d&- 
tpaieh,  would  probably  have  been  his  answer. 
miffor  iraal  of  knowing  very  well  how,  would 
not  improbably  haye  been  the  more  correct 
answer  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  what  should  be  not 
only  a  ooireot  answer,  bu^  moreover,  an  addi> 
tlon  to  such  effect  as  would  have  been  necessary 
to  the  forming  a  complete  one.  For  the  com- 
position of  a  book  of  instruction  upon  that  plan, 
the  human  mind  had  not,  in  his  time,  made 
sufficient  advance.  The  mathematician  is  one 
sort  of  person ;  the  logician  is  another.  It  Ib  by 
genenJisation  that  ^  inventions  are  accom- 
plished  ;  most  discoveries  made.  But  gene- 
ralization by  wholesale,  generalization  upon 
mn  all-comprehensive  scale,  is  the  work  of  the 
logician  :  it  is,  by  the  same  process,  performed 
opon  a  comparatively  small  scale, — ^performed, 
as  it  were,  by  driblets^ — that  the  particular 
discoveries  in  Mechanical  Philosophy,  in  Che- 
mical Philosophy,  and  even  in  Mathematics, 
have  been  made.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
progress  in  a  certain  track  ;  another  thing  to 
be  able  to  give  a  description,  a  clear,  and  cor- 
rect, and  complete,  and  easily  apprehensible, 
description  of  the  progress  so  made  in  that 
same  track. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  field  of  science,  infancy,  under  the 
preposterous  name  of  anHquity, — ^iidkncy  con- 
tinnes  tp  set  the  law  to  maturUy;  iDSxperienoe 
to  experienee. 

In  regard  to  this  gap  in  the  mass  of  requisite 
instruction,  ask  for  the  reason  of  its  existence; 
if,  by  the  word  reason,  be  meant  a  productive 
eanae,  having  its  root  in  the  essential  nature 
of  the  subject,  no  such  reason  will  be  found. 
Bat  if,  by  the  word  reason,  be  meant  a  cause 
having  its  root  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what,  in  every 
part  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  lies 
constantly  under  our  eyes. 

^vikorUy  and  kabU. — In  these  two  words, 
in  as  far  as  sinister  interest  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, may  be  seen  the  cause  of  all  deficiencies 
in  the  system  of  instruction  which  (time  for 
the  operation  not  having  been  wanting)  con- 
tinue nnsupphed.  Anikorityr-the  authority 
of  great  names  :  habU,—ihe  habit  of  continu- 
ing to  travel  without  reflection,  in  the  track 
in  which,  with  or  without  reflection,  men  have 
begun,  or  continued  to  travel  already. 

In  the  use  of  general  terms  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  correspondent  general  relations 
between  the  correspondent  sorts  of  figures  and 
parts  of  figures,  Euclid,  the  fother  of  Geo- 
metry, went  not  beyond  the  collection  of  words 


expressive  of  the  purely  enunciative  part  of 
the  discourse  called  a  proposition ;  for  the 
demonMrative  part  and  the  preparatory  part 
he  left  it  to  the  learner  to  deduce  the  general 
ideas  from  the  individual  objects,  presented 
by  the  individual  diagram,  in  company  with 
the  words,  of  which,  by  the  reference  made  to 
it,  the  import  was  in  like  manner  indiridua- 
lized.  Can  there  be  any  need  of  doing,  or  so 
much  as  use  in  doing,  that  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  father  of  the  science,  was  not  fit,  or  at 
least  not  necessary,  to  be  done ! 

The  papers  in  question,  in  and  by  which  ap- 
plication was,  so  long  ago  made,  of  the  purely- 
9erbal-e:ipre$aion-maximmng  prinoijde  to  a 
large  portion  of  Euclid's  Mements,  not  being 
immediately  accessible,  an  exemplification  of 
it  applied  to  the  first  proposition  of  these  Ele- 
ments, has,  by  the  writer  of  these  pages,  been 
hastily  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.*  To  save  recurrence 
to  books,  along  with  it  is  given  a  reprint  of 
the  same  proposition  as  exMbited  in  the  cus- 
tomary form  in  Mr  Professor  Playfavr'e  Ele- 
ments of  that  science. 

Whether  in  any,  and  if  in  any,  in  what 
degree,  the  conception  of  the  subject  is  facili- 
tated by  the  mode  here  proposed,  is  a  question, 
to  the  answering  of  whicl^  an  understanding 
matured,  and  in  other  respects  not  illAimishe^ 
but  by  which  little  or  no  attention  has  hap- 
pened to  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  branch 
of  science,  will  be  in  a  particular  degree  well 
adapted. 

Mode  of  making  the  experiment,  to  try  the 
utility  of  the  proposed  mo^e,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns facility  of  conception. 

1.  Try  whether  the  purely  verbal  mode  of 
designation  is  intelligible  without  a  diagram. 
For  this  purpose,  the  diagram,  as  given  with- 
out the  letters  of  reference,  and  the  diagram, 
as  given  with  the  letters  of  reference,  d^ould 
both  be  covered. 

2.  If  it  be  not  perfectly  or  readily  intelli- 
gible without  a  diagram,  uncover  that  diagram 
which  has  not  any  letter  of  reference. 

3.  If  it  be  not  perfectly  or  readily  intelli- 
gible even  then,  uncover  now  the  diagram 
which  has  the  letters  of  reference. 

As  to  the  giving  facilities  to  conception,  by 
this  advantage,  should  it  in  any  way  be  found 
included  among  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
mode,  not  only  in  the  instance  of  each  scholar 
would  the  lalK>ur  be  alleviated,  and  expendi- 
ture of  time  diminished,  but  in  a  greater 
degree  than  antecedently  to  experience  would 
perhaps  be  expected,  the  number  of  the  scholars 


*  This ''  exemplification^^has  not  been  discovered 
among  the  MSS. :  but  the  method  proposed  by  Mr 
Bentham  was  (perhaps  is)  in  use,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  snd  there  is  in  exis- 
tence a  small  tract,  containing  the  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  demonstratea  in  words  alooe, 
(published  in  Dublin.)— £U. 
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reaping  from  thiB  part  of  the  instmetion  sab- 
8tantii3  benefit  wonld  be  increaaed. 

Even  in  the  grammar  school,  under  the  old 
and  still  subsisting  mode,  large  according  to 
an  eminent  and  meet  amply  experienced  mas- 
ter,* is  the  proportion  of  scholars  by  whom,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  series  of  years,  no  efficient 
learning  is  obtained.  Larger,  again,  by  far, 
among  those  by  whom,  after  years  spent  in 
the  endeaYonr,  on  one  part,  to  ihfiise  learning 
in  this  shape,  on  the  other  to  imbibe  it,  [is  the 
pro(>ortion  by  whom,]  no  efficient  stock  of  it  is 
obtained. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Ass's  Bridge,  the 
6th  proposition,  in  the  Tory  first  book  of  En- 
clid,  is  the  known  stambling-block,  the  neplut 
ultra  to  many  a  labouring  mind.t  Whyt 
Because,  to  the  putpose  of  dear  conception, 
to  the  purpose  of  efficient  instruction,  the 
method  traced  out  by  Euclid,  and  followed 
blindfold  for  so  many  ages,  is  lamentably  in- 
competent. In  the  Chrestomathlo  School,  it 
may  be  presumed  with  some  confidence,  there 
will  be  no  Ass's  Bridge.   . 

The  Ass's  Bridge  haying  thus  presented 
itself  to  view,  the  temptation  of  exhibiting 
this  additional  test  of  the  utility  of  the  purdy 
veri>€U-^xpr€$ii<>n'maxmieing  principle  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  To  the  labour  of  giving 
expression  in  this  mode  to  Euclid's  first  pro- 
position, has,  accordingly,  been  added  in  the 
Appendix,  the  corresponding-like  labour  ap- 
plied to  the  5th  proposition,  called  the  Ass's 
Bridge^ 

To  what  length  in  the  field  of  mathematics 
this  substitution  of  ordinary  and  unabbreviated 
language,  to  scientific  and  abbreviated,  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  capable  of  being  carried 
vnth  advantage,  can  scarcely  be  determined 
antecedently  to  experiment.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  in  tiie  details,  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  algebraical  operations,  i.  e.  on  any 
other  occasion,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  explanation,  practised  in  the  way  of 
instruction,  it  cannot  be  carried  over  the  whole. 
For  in  as  fkr  as  pursued  in  detaU,  the  system 
of  abbreviation  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  operations  themselves,  when 
taken  in  the  aggregate.  But  for  this  assist- 
ance, a  long  life  might  be  oonsumed  before 
more  than  a  small  ^rt  of  those  which  have 
actuaUy  been  performed,  could  be  perused  and 
understood,  after  their  being  respectively  in- 
vented, not  to  speak  of  the  labour  expended 
in  the  course  of  the  invention. 

But  while  the  uses  of  ordinary  language 
were  confined  to  the  giving  expression  to  prin- 
cipUs,  i.  e.  to  propositions  of  so  general  and 
extensive  a  nature,  as  that  by  each  of  them 
large  bundles  of  details,  bundles  more  or  less 
large  and  copious  [might  be  embraced,]  whe- 

*  See  Mr  PiUans'  Letter,  supra,  p.  61. 
•f  In  pnctioe,dus  is  not  foimd  to  be  the  case. — Ed, 
t  This,  like  the  former  exemplification,  has  not 
been  found.— £tf 


ther  a  degree  of  progreai,  eonsidenUe  enoagh 
to  be  productive  of  sensible  advantage,  Bi|^ 
not  thus  be  made,  is  a  matter  to  whid  experi- 
ment may  be  looked  to  for  a  determinate  aa- 
swer ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  coigeotures,  in 
anticipative  views  taken  of  the  snbjeet  by  the 
learned,  for  a  provisional  one. 

In  proportion  as  in  the  character  of  prim- 
eiplet,  a  number  of  these  propooitaoiia,  all  ex- 
pressed in  ordinary  language,  are  bronght  to 
view^ — and  laid  before  the  reader  all  of  them 
in  one  view, — such  point  of  conformity  and 
disconformity  will,  it  may  be  expected,  be 
found  to  have  place  among  them,  as  will 
enable  the  mind  to  bind  a  number  of  then 
together  into  bundles,  capable  of  being  each 
of  them  designated  by  a  term  of  more  exten- 
sive import,  these  bundles  into  still  smaller 
bundles,  and  so  on :  at  each  step  of  this  ab- 
stractive process,  the  number  of  the  bundles 
thus  diminishing,  and  the  extent  of  each  thus 
receiving  increase.  To  what  length  the  natnre 
of  the  case  would  suffer  this  process  to  be 
carried  on,  the  greatest  adept  would  scarcely 
venture  to  predict.  But,  that  the  fiirther  it 
were  carried  on,  the  more  clear  and  complete 
would  be  the  view  thus  rendered  obtainable, 
will  hardly  be  regarded  as  matter  of  dispute. 

That,  for  this  purpose,  changes  would  re- 
quire to  be  made  in  the  stock  of  expresaen 
afforded  by  ordinary  language,  seems  scarcely 
to  admit  of  doubt :  some  terms  mi^t  require 
to  be  added,  others  substituted,  to  that  part 
of  the  ordinary  language  which  is  applicable 
to  the  purpose.  But  it  is  in  the  way  of  defi- 
nition that  the  whole  of  this  business  mig^  be 
despatched.  In  these  definitions,  in  as  for  as 
the  word  had  been  already  employed  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  the  object  and  effect  of  the 
operation  would  be  to  fix  the  import :  in  as  for 
as  it  was  new,  to  give  to  it,  for  the  first  time, 
an  import  applicable  to  the  subject.  In  all 
these  cases,  in  the  first  instance,  the  defined 
word  alone  would  be  the  word  whidi  would 
be  foreign  to  the  stock  of  the  ordinary  Ian- 
gaage  :  to  the  ordinary  language  wonld  belong 
all  the  words  employed  in  the  explanation  ^ 
it.  True  it  is  that,  when  once  a  word  in  itsdf 
new,  and  thence  foreign  to  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage, had  thus  received  its  explanation,  via. 
in  ordinary  language,  it  then,  without  incon- 
venience, might  be  employed,  and  of  neeeasity 
would  be  employed,  in  the  explanations  given 
of  other  such  new  words. 

But  in  comparison  vnth  the  perplexity  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  an  extenaiTV 
system  of  new  characters,  the  utmoet  per- 
plexity that  would  be  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words,  supposing  them  to  be, 
in  a  moderate  degree,  expressive,  and  at  the 
same  time  elucidated,  by  exphmatioaa  ex- 
pressed in  ordinary  language,  would  be  inoon- 
siderable  indeed,  especially  if  the  number  of 
them  v^as  so  insignificant  as  to  admit  of  their 
being,  in  the  form  of  a  synoptie  table,  spiead 
under  the  eye  all  together  at  one  time. 
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II.  Prodtioal-Mae-indieaHtm  iMMMiimM,  cr 
prndieal-applicaUon  mammising  prntcipU, 

Signal  would  be  the  serriee  rendered  to 
mnnkind,  if,  by  lome  competent  hand,  a  line 
were  to  be  drawn  between  those  parts  in  the 
field  of  Mathematics,  the  contents  of  which 
orv,  and  those  the  contents  of  which  are  noty 
aosoeptible  of  practically  nsefol  application. 

1.  In  some  instances  the  whole  contents  of 
the  field  are  of  this  useftil  kind,  and,  in  respect 
of  right  practice,  absolutely  necessary.  Such 
ia  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  so  for  at  least  as  the  application 
of  it  ia  confined  to  such  erents  as,  besides 
being  actually  exemplified,  or  liable  to  be  ex* 
•mpUfied,  are  of  a  nature  interesting  to,  that 
ia,  liable  to  be  productive  of  pain  or  pleasure 
to,  mankind.  In  these  instances,  figure  has  no 
place.  To  the  field  of  Arithmetic,  deloporio 
or  adeloporio—eimple,  or  algebraical, — (mani- 
festly expressiTe  or  non-manifestly  expressive) 
^>thi8  class  of  instances  is  confined.  Such, 
again,  is  the  quantity  added  to  any  mass  of 
money,  or  money's  worth,  by  aUowanoe  paid  for 
it,  whether  in  the  shape  of  interest  or  discount. 

2.  Another  class  of  instances  there  is,  in 
which  the  whole  contents  of  the  field  are  of 
this  nseftil,  and,  at  the  same,  necessary  kind. 
The  field  is  the  field  of  uranological  geography 
or  topography :  the  field  of  astronomy,  in  as 
fiur  as  the  mass  of  art  and  science  belonging 
to  it  is  applicable  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
extent  of  portions,  or  the  relative  position  of 
single  places  or  spots,  on  the  earth's  surfoce. 

In  this  class  of  instances  not  only  number 
but  figure  is  a  necessary  object  of  regard.  The 
field  to  which  they  belong  lies  therefore  with* 
in  that  portion  of  the  field  of  mathematics, 
which  is  common  to  geometry  and  arithmetic 

3b  In  another  class  of  instances  the  contents 
of  the  field  are,  beyond  question,  occasionally 
asefiil,  but  without  being  constantly  and  in 
every  part  of  it  necessary.  This  field  ia  the  field 
of  Meckaniet,  taken  in  the  largest  sense  in 
which  that  appellation  is  employed. 

In  this  field,  the  most  general  and  intelli- 

g'ble  use  consists  in  the  saving  of  what  may 
i  GaUedfimbling :  viz.  experiment— first  ex- 
periments or  observatiotts  employed  to  ascer- 
tain sonie  general  matter  of  fact,  which,  by 
calcalation  alone — calculation  grounded  on 
existing  experiments  and  observations,  might, 
without  the  aid  of  firesh  ones  made  on  purpose, 
have  sufficed. 

How  great  a  quantity  of  labour,  and  there- 
by of  the  matter  of  wealth,  and  of  time,— and 
thereby  of  the  matter  ofl^e,  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  mathematical  calculation,  has 
been  wasted  in  fumbling,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  ascertained. 

In  this  case  too  the  field  belongs  to  that 
portion  of  the  field  of  mathematios,  which  is 
common  to  algebra  and  geometry. 

Between  what  is  susceptible  of  practically 
nseftd  application,  and  what  is  not  snaoeptible 

Vol.  VIII. 


of  practically  nseAil  application,  why  is  it  that 
thisline  ought  to  be  drawn!  What  is  it  that 
calls  upon  professional  men  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  this  branch  of  art  and  science,  to 
take  this  task  upon  themselves  1 

Answer ;— That  poisons  who  either  cannot 
afford,  or  on  any  other  account  are  not  willing 
to  bestow,  any  part  of  their  time  upon  any 
parts  of  the  field,  from  which  no  practical  use 
can  be  reaped,  may  not,  by  ignorance  of  this 
distinction,  be  drawn  into  any  such  misappli- 
cation of  time  and  labour.  A  moral  trans- 
gression, though  unpunishable,  an  iigury  ana- 
logous to  the  crime  called  fraudulent  obtain- 
mentyOrobtainment  of  money  on  false  pretences^ 
would  be  the  act  of  that  teacher,  who,  knowing 
that  the  purpose  of  the  pupil  was  not  to  go 
boyond  the  productive  part  of  the  field,  should, 
for  want  of  the  land-mark  or  warning-post  in 
question,  here  called  for,  lead  him  upon  the 
irremediably  barren  part  of  the  field. 

Of  a  proposition  which,  in  any  shape,  has, 
as  above,  a  physical  use,  the  use  will  be  found 
exemplified  either  in  some  branch  or  branches 
of  physical  art  and  science,  i  e.  of  Natural 
PhUoiophy.tm  it  is  so  commonly,  though  un- 
aptly, called,  or  in  the  doctrine  of  probabi- 
lities. Of  these  branches,  see  a  list,  though 
not  exactly  a  complete  one,  in  Table  I. 

Without  having  any  immediate  application 
to  any  branch  of  physics,  as  above,  and  there- 
fore without  having  any  immediate  use,  a  pro- 
position may  still  have  a  practical  use.  If  it 
has,  this  use  may,  in  this  latter  case,  be  termed 
a  preparatory  use. 

A  proposition  belonging  to  geometry,  sup- 
pose it  to  be  itself  not  susceptible  of  applica- 
tion to  any  branch  of  physics,  but  suppose  its 
at  the  same  time,  necessary  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  another  which  is  susceptible  of  such 
application.  Immediate  use  it  has  none ;  but 
it  has  a  preparatory  use. 

Such  preparatory  use  may,  by  any  number 
of  degrees,  be  removed  from  the  immediate 
use.  A  proposition  ia  of  no  use  but  in  respect 
of  its  being  necessary  to  the  demonstration  of 
another ;  ^t  otiier  is  of  no  use  but  in  respect 
of  its  being  necessary  to  the  demonstration  of 
a  third :  let  a  series  of  this  sort  be  of  any 
length,  if  at  the  end  of  it  we  come  to  a  propo- 
sition which  has  an  immediate  use,  every  pro- 
position in  the  series  has  its  use,  for  every  one 
of  them  has  a  preparatory  use. 

In  the  Chrestomathic  school,  time  will  not 
allow  of  the  giving  admission  to  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  these  mathemati- 
cal propositions,  which  are  not  only  practically 
true,  but  practically  usefbl :  much  less  of  the 
giving  admission  to  any  that  possess  not  this 
essential  requisite. 

In  so  far  as  practicable,  it  will,  therefbre, 
be  highly  useful  that  selection  should  be  made. 

For  making  the  selection  a  principle  of  dis- 
tinction, has  already  just  been  pointed  out ; 
and  for  the  making  application  of  it  aVrocessi 
mainly  mechanic,  is. altogether  obvious. 
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In  relation  to  eaoli  of  the  seyeral  bnuiches 
of  nataral  science,  as  above,  look  orer  some 
work  or  works  the  most  correct,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  most  complete  that  can  be  Ibnnd, 
in  which,  to  any  part  of  the  physical  subject 
in  question,  application  has  been  made  of 
mathematical,  and,  in  particular,  of  geometri- 
cal propositions:  in  as  i^r  as  this  has  been 
done,  the  work  is  a  work  of  what  is  called 
mixed  mathematics.  In  each  of  these  works, 
note  under  the  occasions  in  which,  and  the 
places  in  which,  use  has  been  made  of  any 
proposition,  beginning  at  least,  if  not  ending 
widi,  those,  for  example,  of  Euclid.  From 
them  make  out  a  list  or  table,  headed  with 
the  names  of  these  several  propositions. 

This  done,  in  any  new  edition  published  of 
that  elementary  work  [Euclid,]  under  the  head 
of  each  proposition,  make  reference,  if  not  to 
the  several  instances,  at  any  rate  to  some  of  the 
most  eminently  usefol  of  the  instances,  in  which 
application  hais  thus  been  made  of  it ;  ranging 
them  under  the  head  of  the  branch  of  physical 
science,  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and 
referring  to  the  work  in  which  they  have  been 
found.  So  in  the  case  of  those  whose  use  is  of 
the  preparatory  kind.  For  labour,  whether  of 
body  or  mind,  there  exists  not  any  more  effec- 
tual sweetener  than  the  indication  of  use. 
That  branch  of  useftil  art  or  science  is  scarcely 
to  be  found,  in  which,  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
instruction  it  affords,  labour  of  mind  so  in- 
tense, or  in  itself  so  irksome,  is  necessary  as  in 
Mathematics. 

In  the  existing  mode,  the  manner  of  admi- 
nistering the  instruction  is  pregnant  with  per- 
plexity to  the  learner,  and  no  such  indication 
'as  above,  is  employed  to  sweeten  it.  In  the 
now  proposed  mode,  the  manner  in  which  the 
instruction  is  administered  will  be  found  much 
less  perplexing ;  and,  in  the  addition  of  the 
practical  use,  the  labour  will  find  its  natural 
edulceration,  the  indication  of  the  reward  na- 
turally attached  to  it. 

*By  the  humble  and  sincere  desire  of  render- 
ing himself  useful  to  mankind,  by  contribution 
made  to  an  association  which  has  for  its  object 
the  giving  extent,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
to  useftil  instruction,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
finds,  and  that  not  without  very  serious  and 
unfeigned  regret,  that  he  has  fkllen  into  a  sort 
of  system  wMch,  at  Edinburgh,  and  probably 
in  many  other  seats  of  learning,  is  deemed 
heretical ;  for  true  it  is,  that  such  is  his  for- 
tune, and,  in  this  respect,  his  misfortune,  that 
he  belongs  to  that  school  to  which,  in  1793, 
the  late  Dr  Beddoes,  in  1811,  the  present  Mr 
Professor  Leslie,  not  to  speak  of  Mr  Locke, 


*  The  remarks  which  follow  bear  the  title,  **  All 
true  Mathematics  is  Physics;  or,  Beddoism  d»> 
fended  against  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1812.*" 
Dr  Thomas  Beddoes  poblished,  in  1793,  *«  Obseiv 
vations  on  the  nature  of  demonrtrative  Evidence," 
in  which  he  maintained  (but  by  no  means  to  the 
tame  extent  as  the  author)  the  physical  origin  of 
msthematieal  conceptions. — Ed, 


have  been  found  to  belong.  To  this  same 
school  it  was,  moreover,  his  good  or  ill  fortune 
to  belong,  as  fh>m  what  is  above  stated  may 
be  suspected,  many  years  before  the  work  of 
Dr  Beddoes,  on  this  subject,  was  published,  and 
perhaps  before  that  ingenious  philosopher  be- 
longed, or  had  even  been  sent,  to  any  sehooL 

To  Uni  it  is,  not  a  matter  of  exultation  but 
of  regret,  not  a  pleasureable  reflection,  but  a 
painfiil  one,  that  if  this  his  view  of  the  matter 
should  be  found  correct  and  useftU ;  if,  by 
means  of  institutional  books,  composed  upon 
the  purely-verbal-expression-maximizing  prin- 
ciple, geometry,  for  example,  should  be  found 
to  be  learned  at  the  same  time,  either  more 
easily  or  more  thoroughly  than  in  the  present 
mode,  all  the  institutional  books  at  piescat 
existing  on  this  subject,  would  be  found  com- 
paratively useless,  and  cease  to  be  the  sobjeets 
of  purchase. 

That  without  regret,  or  even  withont  dis- 
pleasure, such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
contemplated  by  persons  interested,  either  in 
respect  of  pecuniary  matters  or  in  respect  of 
reputation,  in  the  existing  stock  of  wiiten  on 
this  subject,  is  not  consistent  with  hnnaa 
nature  ;  and  if,  in  this  instance,  that  line  of 
conduct  Aould,  on  the  part  of  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, be  pursued^  which,  in  all  other 
instances,  has  been  pursued,  the  object  of  ge- 
neral research  will  be,  by  what  means  the  re- 
putation of  the  idea,  and  thence  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  advanced,  may  most  elfeeliiaUy 
be  depressed. 

But  if,  by  considerations  of  this  sort,  men, 
to  whom  it  seemed  that  they  had  anything 
new  and  useful  to  offer,  had  been  induced  to 
suppress  them,  no  improvement  would  ever 
Imve  been  made  in  any  part  of  the  field  of  art 
and  science.  And,  in  the  present  instance,  a 
circumstance  fortunate  to  the  heretic  is,  that 
in  no  case  could  the  resentment  of  orthodoxy 
fUl  lighter  than  in  his. 

Of  this  school,  in  as  fhr  as  concerns  Hatfae- 
matics,  the  principle  or  principles  may  thus 
briefly  be  brought  to  view. 

Otherwise  than  in  so  fitf  as  it  is  appliesble 
to  physics.  Mathematics  (except  for  amuse- 
ment, as  chess  is  usefVil)  is  neitiier  useftil  nor 
so  much  as  true.  1 .  That,  except  as  excepted, 
it  is  not  useftil,  is  a  proposition  which,  wlien 
clearly  understood,  wUl  be  seen  to  be  identi- 
cal: a  proposition  dissffirming  it  would  be  a 
self-contradictory  one.  2.  That  it  is  not  so 
much  as  true,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  fonnd, 
upon  calm  and  carefU  reflection,  to  be  little  if 
anything  different  fh>m  an  identical,  proposi- 
tion ;  a  proposition  contradicting  it,  little  if  any- 
thing different  from  a  self-contradictory  one. 

A  proposition  in  Mathematics,  [Geometzy 
excepted  ]  what  is  it  f  A  proposition,  in  wfai^ 
physical  existences,  {.  s.  bodies  and  portiona  of 
space  are  considered  in  respect  of  their  quan- 
tities, and  nothing  else. 

A  proposition  in  Geometry,  what  is  it  t  A 
I  proposition  in  which  physical  ezistwees^  as 
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ftboTOy  9J9  eonaderBd  in  respect  of  their  llgnre, 
and  thereby  in  respect  of  their  qiuuitity,  bat 
in  no  other  respect. 

A  proposition,  baring  for  its  sabjeet  the 
geometrical  figure  called  a  sphere,  is  a  pro- 
position having  for  its  snbjeet  idl  such  bodies 
as  can  with  propriety  be  termed  spherical 
bodies,  as  likewise  all  such  indiyidnal  portions 
of  space,  as  can  with  propriety  be  termed 
spherical  spaces ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  a  cone, 
a  cnbe,  and  so  forth. 

In  as  fiff  as  any  snch  indiridnal  portions  of 
matter  and  space  are  actually  in  existence, 
the  proposition  is  actually  true.  In  as  fkr  as 
any  such  portions  of  matter  or  space  may  be 
considered  as  likely  to  come  into  existence,  or 
as  capable  of  coming  into  existence,  it  may  be 
considered  as  having  a  sort  of  potiential  truth, 
vHiich,  as  soon  as  any  such  portions  of  matter 
or  space  come  into  existence,  would  be  con- 
Terted  into  actual  truth. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  portion,  either  of  matter 
or  space,  such  as  agrees  exactly  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  Mathematicians  of  the  sort 
of  figure  called  a  sphere,  ever  has  come  into 
existence,  (there  seems  reason  to  believe.) 
But,  by  this  circumstance,  though  in  a  strict 
sense, — ^that  is,  to  the  mere  purpose  of  abso- 
lutely correct  expression, — ^tfae  truth  of  all 
propositions  concerning  the  sort  of  figure  called 
a  sphere  is  destroyed  ;  yet,  in  no  degree  is  the 
utility  of  any  of  them  either  destroyed,  or  so 
much  as  lessened ;  in  no  degree  is  the  truth 
of  them  destroyed  or  lessened  with  reference 
to  any  useftil  purpose,  with  reference  to  any 
purpose,  or  in  any  sense,  other  than  a  perfectly 
useless  one. 

A  general  proposition  which  has  no  indivi- 
dual object  to  which  it  is  truly  applicable,  is 
not  a  true  one.  It  is  no  more  a  true  proposi- 
tion than  an  army  which  has  no  soldier  in  it 
is  a  true  array ;  a  fiigot  which  has  no  stick  in 
it,  a  true  &got. 

A  Mathematical  proposition  which  has  no 
individual  portion  of  matter  or  space  to  which 
it  is  truly  applicable,  is  a  genenl  proposition 
which  has  no  individual  object  to  which  it  is 
truly  applicable. 

Ajuong  the  sorts  of  things  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  mathematical  propositions,  there  is  not 
one  which  contains  any  individual  objects  which, 
with  strict  truth,  can  be  said  to  belong  *to  it. 

There  are,  however,  many  which,  without 
any  error  attended  with  any  practical  incon- 
venience, may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it. 
These  then  may,  without  practical  disiMlvan- 
tage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  prac- 
tical advantage,  be  considered  as  having  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  them ;  be  considered,  in 
a  word,  as  true. 

Take  any  body — a  billiard  ball,  for  exam- 
ple— ^that  is  intended  to  be  sphericid,  assuredly 
it  is  not  exactly  spherical.  Of  all  the  geome- 
trical propositions  which  have  the  sphere  for 
their  subject,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
is  exactly  true  when  applied  to  it ;  but  it  is  so 


near  to  the  being  spherical,  that  all  these  pro- 
positions may,  without  any  material  error,  bo 
applied  to  it. 

Among  a  number  of  billiard  balls  all  perfect- 
ly capable  of  being  applied  to  the  use  for  which 
ihey  were  designed,  some  wiU  come  nearer  to 
an  exactly  spherical  figure  than  others.  The 
nearer  any  one  comes  to  this  figure,  the  nearer, 
in  that  instance,  will  these  several  proposi- 
tions come  to  the  being  exactly  true. 

From  the  list  of  the  applications,  and  there- 
by of  the  uses  made  of  the  several  propositions 
of  pure  mathematics,  the  order  of  invention 
wiU  follow  as  a  sort  of  corollary.  Amongst 
other  things  it  may,  on  that  occasion,  be  seen 
how,  in  point  of  fiitct,  mathematical  ideas — 
how  all  mathematical  ideas — have  their  root 
in  physical  ones — in  physical  observations. 
The  actual  applications  thus  made  to  practice, 
— the  indications  thus  afforded,  will  be  preg- 
nant with  immediate  practical  uses.  The 
general  observations  deduced  as  above,  in  the 
way  of  inference,  from  those  observations  of 
detail,,  will  be  but  matter  of  curiosity  and 
theory.  Curious  as  it  may  be  it  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  find  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  it  will  be  acceptable.  To  the  non- 
mathematician  it  will  be  neither  very  interest- 
ing nor  comprehensible.  To  the  mathemati- 
cian it  will  not  be  very  acceptable.  That, 
before  any  such  surface  as  a  circular  one  had 
any  existence,  all  its  radii  were  equal,  is,  in 
his  creed,  as  in  Montesquieu's,  a  fundamental 
article.  That  fluxions  and  equations  should 
have  had  their  origin  in  so  impure  a  source  as 
matter,  is,  to  an  ardent-minded  mathematician, 
an  idea  no  more  to  be  endured  than,  by  cer- 
tain religionists  it  is,  that  moral  evil  ^iiould 
have  no  other  source  than  physical ;  or,  by 
the  sentimental  poet,  the  sentimental  orator, 
or  the  hypocritical  politician,  it  is  that  sym- 
pathy (whether  for  the  individual  or  the  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community-political  body 
he  belongs  to,  the  nation  at  large,  or  the  human 
race)  should  have  so  unhonoured  a  parent,  or 
so  despicable  an  antagonist,  as  self-regard, 
either  in  his  own  pure  bosom,  or  that  of  any 
of  his  friends. 

In  the  construction  of  the  sort  of  Genealogi- 
cal Tables  here  brought  to  view,  the  difference 
between  the  order  <^  invention  and  the  order 
of  demonstration,  must  not  be  out  of  view.  It  . 
is  by  observation  made  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  which  the  several  propositions  have 
been  found  susceptible,  that  the  order  of  in- 
vention in  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
determined,  will  be  determined  ;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  the  secrets  of  inventive 
genius  brought  to  light.  The  path  of  genius 
in  the  intellectual  world  has  been  like  that  of 
a  comet  in  the  physical  world.  To  the  eye  of 
the  ordinary  observer  few  marks  by  which  it 
can  be  discovered  are  visible.  In  the  spread- 
ing of  this  veil,  love  of  ease  concurs  with  love 
of  flune,  or  what,  in  dyslogistic  language^ — 
(language,  with  the  addition  of  disapprobation 
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attached  to  the  practiee) — is  the  same  thing, 
pride  and  Tanity  conoux  with  indolence.  In 
these  circnmstances  may,  perhaps,  be  fonnd 
the  causes  of  that  obscnrity  in  which,  from 
Euclid,  through  Newton,  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  works  of  mathematicians  hare  been 
00  generally  iuTolyed.  To  display  to  the 
wondering,  and  not  unenrious,  eyes  of  the 
adept,  inyentions  and  discoTeries  of  a  man's 
own,  in  all  their  freshness,  is  an  operation,  not 
only  more  pleasant,  but  less  tedious  than  that 
of  endeaTouring  to  fibcilitate,  to  the  Tulgar 
mind,  tiie  conception  of  discoTeries  that, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  his,  are  al- 
roidy  become  stale.  As  in  the  order  of  time, 
00  in  the  order  of  dignity  and  reputation,  com- 
munication is  preceded  by  invention.  But,  to 
eommunicate  in  the  promptest,  easiest,  and 
most  effectual  manner,  what  has  already  been 
inyented  and  disooTered,  is  itself  the  work  of 
InTentive  genius  and  the  matter  of  an  art ; — ^it 
is  a  branch  of  logic,  that  commanding  art,  of 
which  inTontion,  to  whateyer  subject  applied, 
eonstitutes  one  branch,  and  no  more  than  one. 

III.  Oenealogieal-TahU  employing,  or  Sy- 
noptic-Filiation indicating  prindpU. 

Vis.  Of  the  sort  of  relation  of  which  the  pro- 
positions in  Geometry  are  susceptible,  in 
respect  of  use. 

Immediate  or  preparatory  ;  to  one  or  other, 
or  both,  of  these  denominations,  will  be  refer- 
able the  use  of  any  proposition  in  mathema- 
tics that  has  any  use. 

In  as  fkr  as  in  either  way,  it  has  a  use,  how 
to  point  out,  and,  in  the  most  satisfactory,  not 
to  say  the  only  satisfactory,  way,  afford  a  de- 
monstration of  that  use,  was  shown  under  the 
last  head. 

In  as  far  as  the  use  is  not  only  preparatory 
but  mathematical, — and,  between  any  two 
propositions,  of  the  last  of  which  the  use  is 
ultimate,  while,  of  the  first  of  them,  the  use  is, 
with  reference  to  the  last,  preparatory,  others, 
oonnected  with  one  another  in  a  series  or  chain, 
are  interposed,  each  being  in  like  manner  pre- 
paratory with  reference  to  that  which  stands 
next  to  it,— a  eh4iin  or  tree  of  this  sort  (or 
whateyer  be  the  sensible  image  employed  for 
elucidation)  will  bear  some  resembbuice  to 
the  chains  or  trees  of  which  a  genealogical 
table  is  composed. 

The  business  is  nothing  more  than  to  pro- 
pose for  consideration  the  composition  of  a 
table,  or  set  of  tables,  in  and  by  which  these 
seyenl  relations  may  all  of  them  stand  ex- 
hibited at  one  yiew. 

Of  this  sort  of  matter,  what  quantity  will 
be  capable  of  being,  in  a  commodious  manner, 
brought  together,  so  as  to  be  presented  in  one 
yiew,  remains  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Something  will  depend  on  the  application 
which  maybe  found  capable  of  being  made  with 
adyantage  of  the  principle  next  mentioned. 

For  &  giring  connexion  to  these  seyeral 


elementary  units,  nse— practical  use,  in  its 
several  modifications,  as  above  explained,  will 
show  itself  the  stro^igest  possible  cementing 
principle.  A  rope  of  sand  is  the  emblem  of  a 
duster  of  propositions,  for  none  of  which,  be  it 
ever  so  copious,  use  in  any  shape  is  discernible. 

How  to  eonttruet  a  Geometrical  CUncalogieal- 

Filiation  Table. 

Of  this  sort  of  Table,  the  one  eseential 
property  is— that  the  more  advanced  the  pro- 
position is,  and  thence  the  greater  tiie  nomber 
by  which  it  is  expressed,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  the  propositions  on  which  the  doDos- 
stration  of  it  may  depend. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  proposition  the  first,  no 
proposition  on  which  it  has  any  dependenoe 
can  have  existence.  Definitions  and  axioms 
aro  the  only  materials  of  which  tiie  founda- 
tion of  it  can  be  composed.  In  the  ease  of 
proposition  second,  there  exists  one  proposition, 
but  no  more  than  one,  on  which,  besides  de- 
finitions and  axioms,  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
have  dependence.  In  the  case  of  propositioB 
third,  thero  may  be  two  such  supports^  and  so 
on  throughout. 

The  higher  the  proposition  in  question  stands 
in  the  geometrical  scale  thus  described,  the 
moro  numerous  the  list  or  string  is  capable  of 
being,  the  list  or  string  of  propositioms  on 
which  it  depends. 

In  any  tabular  or  synoptic  exhibition,  the 
demonstrative  part,  or  the  corresponding  dia- 
gram of  the  proposition  in  question,  being 
included  in  a  graphical  compartment  of  oor> 
respondent  bulk  and  convenient  form,  a  circle, 
an  oval,  a  square,  or  a  long  square,  for  ex- 
ample ; — a  cirole,  an  oval,  or  a  pear-shaped 
figure,  may  be  considerod  as  the  body  of  the 
sort  of  plaything  by  means  of  which  FraakliB 
drow  thunder  from  the  sky,  called  a  kHe  ;  of 
this  kite,  the  string  of  numbers  which,  one 
below  another,  give  indication  of  the  seyezal 
sources  or  foundation-stones  of  the  proposition, 
as  above,  naturally  may  be  so  di^osed  as  to 
ropresent  the  tail  of  this  kite. 

The  higher  the  place  of  the  proposition  is  in 
this  scale  of  filiation  (the  word  descent  caxinot, 
without  a  sort  of  verbal  contradiction,  be  em- 
ployed,) the  longer  will  naturally  be  this  taiL  li; 
thereforo,  in  ihiB  Table,  the  propositions  are 
ranged  in  horizontal  rows,  one  above  aaother, 
according  to  theirplaces  in  the  scale,  the  ki^er 
the  proposition  or  kite  stands,  the  greater  is 
the  quantity  of  room  which,  in  a  vertical 
direction  will  naturally  be  requisite  to  giye 
lodgment  to  its  tail. 

In  a  tail  of  this  sort,  over  and  above  the 
series  of  propositions,  the  axioms  and  defini- 
tions will  require  to  be  desiguated.  For  the 
designation  of  the  propositions,  convenienee 
will  require  the  employing  of  the  Axainc  nn- 
mends.  If  then,  for  the  designation  of  the 
axioms,  Roman  numerals  in  an  upright  fora 
be  employed,  and,  for  the  designation  of  th» 
definitions,  the  same  numerals  in  a  IfiMifng 
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tftemki  upon  this  pbii  the  ftmetion  of  deaigii»- 
tion  will  be  performed  in  the  most  simple,  and, 
mt  the  fluie  time,  on  the  most  fiuniliar  plan. 

An  ezpUnation  of  the  purpose  to  which 
these  nomerals  are  respeotively  applied,  might 
oonstitnte  part  of  the  eontents  of  a  border^ 
with  which  a  Table  of  this  sort  might  and 
ahonld  be  garnished. 

As  to  the  postnlates,  being  bat  three  in 
number,  and  these  of  perpetnid  recurrence,  it 
aeems  questionable  whether,  after  the  first  use, 
any  repetition  need  be  made  of  them ;  and 
thenoe,  whether  any  particular  numerals,  or 
other  instruments  of  designation  for  them  need 
be  proTided. 

For  the  composition  of  the  border  other  in* 
gredients  are — a  list  of  the  definitions  and 
another  of  the  axioms  employed  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  sereral  propositions  include 
ed  in  the  Table. 

In  the  case  of  the  definitions  and  the  axioms, 
what  seems  to  render  this  concomitant  exhi- 
bition necessary  (but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  propositions)  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
finitions and  the  axioms,  there  exist  no  such 
means  of  elucidation  as  haTO  pUce  in  the  case 
of  the  propositions,  riz.  by  means  of  the  reci- 
procal exercises  afforded  by  the  purely  Terbal 
mode  of  designation,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
purely  diagrammatical  in  the  other. 

In  some  instances  the  same  proposition  will 
be  susceptible  of  demonstration,  from  two  or 
more  difflsrent  sources.  WheresocTer  this 
multiplicity  has  place,  the  kite  will  haye  the 
oonesponiUng  number  of  tails. 

As  to  the  border,  the  string  of  axioms  will 
be  comparatiTely  a  short  one :  a  dozen,  or  some 
such  matter.  For  the  whole  number  of  pro- 
positions contained  in  the  geometrical  scale, 
be  it  erer  so  ample,  this  miall  number  will 
snffice. 

Much  longer  will  be  the  number  of  defini- 
tions. At  eyery  considerable  step  it  will  neces- 
sarily receiye  increase. 

The  same  border  might  and  should  be  in- 
serted in  both  of  the  two  corresponding  Filia- 
tion Tables,  viz.  the  terhcUly  expreued  and  the 
diagrammaticaUy  aepreued  one. 
^  The  degree  of  closeness  as  between  propo- 
sition and  proposition  in  the  sereral  rows, 
consequently  the  number  capable  of  being  in- 
serted with  conyenience  in  each  row,  and  the 
inequalities,  if  any,  in  the  distances  between 
proposition  and  proposition  in  each  row,  u  e, 
between  kite  and  kite,  (tail  or  tails  included,) 
will  depend  upon  the  room,  if  any,  necessary 
to  be  left  m  nch  inferior  row  for  the  tails  be- 
longing to  the  seyeral  kites,  ranged  in  the 
seyeral  superior  rows.  For  the  construction 
of  such  a  Table,  the  most  conyenient  course, 
it  is  belieyed,  that  could  be  taken,  would  be — 
haying  settled  the  scale  of  magnitude,  as  de- 
termined i.  €.  by  the  size  of  the  type,  form 
the  seyeral  kites  separately,  and  then  haying 
ready  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  proposed  size 
and  dimensions,  attach  them  to  it  in  order  : 


the  mark  of  attachment  temporary  till  eyery- 
thing  is  finally  settled. 

In  respect  of  its  contents,  a  Table  of  this 
sort,  shall  it  be  confined  to  the  propositions 
contained  in  Euclid's  Elements  t---to  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  Euclid's  works  at  large  t 
— ^to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  sum  of 
the  works  of  the  Grecian  geometers  1— or  shall 
it,  as  for  as  it  goes,  comprise  all  such  geome- 
trical propositions,  as  in  any  way  present  them- 
selyes  as  susceptible  of  practical  use  I  To  all 
these  questions,  surely  the  last  suggests  the 
only  natural  answer,  riz.  that  which  is  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  last  of  them. 

By  a  yery  simple  expedient  in  the  verbally 
expressed  Table,  a  distinction  might  be  made, 
by  a  particular  type,  between  those  of  modem 
and  those  of  ancient  date.  In  the  elementary 
branch,  in  which  no  curve  but  the  circle  is 
introduced,  let  Euclid's  propositions,  for  ex- 
ample, as  constituting  the  main  part  of  the 
work,  be  in  the  ordinary  Roman  type  :  pro- 
positions found  in  the  works  of  other  ancients 
might  be  either  in  the  same  Roman  type  with 
Euclid's,  or  in  another  Roman  type  of  differ- 
ent, suppose  of  inferior  size  :  if  the  type  could 
not  conyeniently  be  diminished,  the  black  letter 
might  answer  the  purpose. 

Another  part  of  the  aboye-mentioned  border 
might  be  composed  of  references  to  the  original 
works,  in  which  the  seyeral  propositions,  de- 
noted by  the  number  by  which  tiiey  are  desig- 
nated in  the  Table,  have  been  found. 

In  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  the  applicik 
tion  made  of  the  exercises,  with  the  place- 
capturing  principle  for  their  support,*  will  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  particular 
object  to  be  accomplished.  Having  for  his 
guides  a  corresponding  pair  of  Tables,  viz.  one 
containing  the  propositions  (the  enunciative 
parts)  verbally  expressed ;  the  other  with  the 
same  diagrammatically  expressed;  both  of 
them  yrithout  any  of  the  references  by  which 
the  filiation  is  indicated,  the  exercise  is  per- 
formed either  by  the  extempore  pronunciation, 
or  by  the  extempore  ynriting,  of  the  references. 
Briefly  thus  :  given  the  H^es,  required  the  taxU. 

By  a  system  of  exercitation  thus  conducted, 
the  object  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  pro- 
cess of  demonstration  in  form  is  directed, 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  not  only  attained, 
but  attained  in  a  much  more  perfect  degree. 
By  the  form  of  demonstration,  what  is  brought , 
to  view  is  the  connexion  between  that  indi- 
vidual proposition,  and  those  on  which  it  de- 
pends more  immediately — that  and  nothing 
more.  But  by  this  system  of  genealogy,  what 
is  brought  to  view  is  the  connexion  between 
each  such  proposition  and  every  other.  In 
the  one  case,  you  have  first  one  part  by  itself, 
then  another  part  by  itself,  and  so  on ;  in  the 
other  case,  all  the  parts  are  knit  together  into 
one  connected  whole. 

At  the  outset,  at  any  rate,  an  enunciative 

*  r«iJ0  fi^Mv,  p.  4a 
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pftTty  tbe  prepttmiorj  part,  and  the  demonstn- 
tiye  part,  being  dietingaished  as  abore,  in  the 
demoDBtratiTe  the  fomu  of  demonstntion 
might  and  ahould  be  atrictly  obeeired  ;  in  the 
preparatiye  as  well  as  the  demonstntive  part, 
each  distingoishftble  step  being  careflilly  dis- 
tinguished from  erery  other,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose formed  into  a  distinct  paragraph.  But, 
the  mode  of  reasoning  being  once  thoroughly 
understood,  sooner  or  later  the  former,  by 
which  so  much  room  is  occupied,  might,  it  is 
supposed,  without  prejudice  to  intellection,  be 
discarded. 

Scarcely  in  the  compass  of  a  single  Table 
thus  constructed,  could  any  yery  considerable 
part  of  the  field  of  geometry  be  exhibited.  A 
number  of  such  Tables,  standing  in  succession, 
would  be  found  requisite,  any  two  or  more  of 
which  might,  upon  occasion,  by  so  simple  an 
operation  as  juxtaposition,  be  made  into  one.* 

IV.  Speeial'tiM^'n^'em^loyment'nuuitniz- 
in^ — Purety-diagrammatte-'eivresaion  occa- 
eationaUy-emplopnff — Verbal^xpremonoe' 
tionaUy-diioarding  prin^pU, 

Special  sign,  tpeoial  in  contradistinction  to 
ordinary:  special  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ordinary  signs  of  which  language  is  composed. 

Arhitrary,  in  contradistinction  to  imitaUve, 
are,  moreoTor,  the  signs  to  be  understood  to 
be  in  both  cases. 

By  any  of  these  special  and  arbitrary  signs, 
imitation  being  out  of  the  question,  nothing 
can  be  intended  to  be  expressed,  which  is  not 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  ordinary 
signs ;  to  the  expression  of  which  the  signs  of 
which  ordinary  language  is  composed,  are  not 
capable  of  being  applied. 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  eyery  other,  the 
labour  necessary  to  the  faculty  of  making  use 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  which  language  is 
composed,  has  already  been  undergone,  and 
the  faculty  acquired. 

*  In  the  six  first  Books  of  Euclid'b  Elements, 
being  all  that  relate  to  plane  figures  to  the  exclusion 
of  solids,  the  sum  of  the  propositions  is  231.  This 
number  might,  perhaps,  not  oe  too  great  to  be  con- 
yeniently  incluaed  in  one  Table. 

In  one  oi  the  latest,  and  it  is  supposed,  upon  the 
whole,  most  instructive  of  the  books  profeMing  to 
exhibit  the  elements  of  Geometry,  one  Dook  has  for 
its  title,  "  The  Comparison  of  Solids.**  In  this 
book,  the  number  ot  propositions  is  twenty-one. 
Besides  their  respective  mathematical  and  preiwia> 
tory  uses,  many  of  these  have  their  physical  and 
immediate  uses.  Witness  cylinders  and  spheres, 
and  thereby  and  therein  mifk  measures,  ale  mea- 
sures, and  oranges.  Of  these  twenty-one,  no  one  is 
to  be  found  in  the  elementary  work  *  of  Euclid :  every 
one,  perhaps,  is  in  some  way  or  other,  descended 
from  its  contents.  Mifht  not  hero  be  another  occa- 
sion for  marking  the  filiation  of  the  branches  con- 
taiiMd  in  this  useful  snpplement,>nd  thereby  afford- 
ing indication  and  demonstration  of  the  utility  of 
the  venerable  original  P 

»  The  first  six  Books.— ^<i. 


Whatsoever  may  be  the  special  signs  ia 
question,  in  the  aoquisitioB  of  the  ftbcnlty  of 
making  nse  of  them,  wfaatsoeyer  labour  re- 
quires to  be  employed,  is  so  much  extis  labour 
added  to  that  which  has  been  expended  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  fkculty  of  employing  the 
ordinary  signs. 

In  as  fi^  as  any  use  is  made  of  sprndal 
signs,  here  there  is  an  aooonat  of  profit  and 
loss :  or  say  rather  of  loss  and  pioSt :  cost, 
the  labour  necessarily  expended  in  acquiring 
the  fiMulty  of  making  use  of  these  signs : 
profit,  the  advantage,  whateyer  it  be,  derived 
fVom  the  application  made  of  these  signs,  in 
lieu  of^  or  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary  signs, 
to  the  purpose  in  question.  First  in  order  of 
consideration  comes  the  article  of  profit,  thai 
being  the  final  cause,  but  for  which  the  ex- 
pen<&ture  would  not  be  made. 

Profit  derivable  from  the  employing  of  special 
signs :  or  uses  of  special  signs  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

I.  Exemplification,  viz.  employing  indiyidual 
signs,  or  assemblages  of  signs,  to  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  the  general  propositions  which  com- 
pose the  matter  of  mathematical  language, 
and,  by  that  means,  the  more  clearly  and 
promptly  to  convey  the  general  ideas  of  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  the  expression. 

In  as  far,  however,  as  it  is  to  this  use,  and 
no  other,  that  the  assemblage  of  speeial  signs 
in  question  is  applied,  the  epithet  of  tuMMaiEo- 
<f<m$  does  not  belong  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  imitative.  Thus,  geometrical 
diagrams  are  a  species  of  drawing :  and  as,  in 
the  case  of  a  square  table,  the  draught  of  the 
whole  table,  in  proportion  or  otherwise,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  whole  table,  so  the  diagram 
of  a  square  is  an  imitation  of  the  principal 
part  of  it. 

II.  To  the  head  of  AhbrenaHomf  or  say  Qm- 
dentoHonj  will  be  found  referable  whatsoever 
useful  etteet  is  producible  by  this  means. 

Ordinary  language  is  the  sort  of  ydiide, 
and  the  only  sort  of  vehicle,  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  employment  of  conveying  ideas 
to  the  mind.  In  as  far  as  any  other  sign,  or 
set  of  signs,  shares  in  this  employment^— in  as 
far  as  this  fimction  is  performed  by  any  spe- 
cial set  of  signs,— it  is  only  throogh  the 
medium  of  those  ordinary  signs :  those  ordi- 
nary signs,  not  the  ideas  themselves  wfaidi 
they  are  employed  to  denote,  are  the  objects 
immediately  presented  to  the  mind  by  any 
f^sh  special  signs. 

Unless  they  present  spoken  words,  i.  s.  the 
sounds  in  question  in  a  shorter  compass  than 
the  shortest  in  which  they  can,  with  an 
equal  degree  of  conspicuousness,  be  presented 
by  the  ordinary  signs  or  characters  of  which 
written  language  is  composed,  the  effect,  if 
any,  of  special  signs,  must  neceasarUy  be 
to  retiu^,  not  to  accelerate,  conception ;  for, 
first,  they  have  to  bring  to  view  the  ordinary 
signs,  and,  when  they  have  so  done,  then  it  is 
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tiiat  they  vn^  in  respeei  of  promptitude,  upon 
»  par,  and  no  more  than  npon  a  par,  with 
those  ordinary  signs. 

Ab  to  the  Ibst  named  of  these  uses,  what  is 
certain  is,  that,  tdt  a  length  of  time,  more  or 
leas  considerable,  it  cannot  take  place,  or  so 
much  as  begin  to  take  place.  Every  new  sign 
of  this  kind  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  new  hui- 
^onge  :  and  of  no  new  language  can  any  pajrt 
or  parcel  be  ever  learned,  without  a  propoiv 
tionable  expense  in  the  article  of  time.  All 
this  is  so  much  loss.  When  once  the  portion 
in  question  of  the  new  language  has  been 
learned,  t . «.  when  between  the  thing  meant 
to  he  signified  and  the  new  sign  an  association 
has  been  sufficiently  formed,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  if  there  be  a  profit,  comes  the  profit.* 

In  the  instance  of  each  such  sign,  taken  by 
itself,  if  between  the  thing  signified  and  the 
sig:n  there  be  any  analogy,  the  closer  the  ana- 
logy the  less  will  be  the  ooit:  the  more  fre- 
quently the  occasion  occurs  for  putting  the 
sign  to  use,  the  greater  will  be  ihe  profit. 

Thence,  taking  the  whole  number  of  the 
signs  together,  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
occasions  in  which  they  can  be  employed  being 
given,  the  profit  will  be  the  greater  the  less 
the  number  of  the  signs. 

In  algebra,  in  contradistinction  to,  and 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of,  geometry,  has  ^e 
employment  thus  giren  to  this  principle  been 
most  copious.  Of  the  signs  of  which  this  lan- 
guage is  composed,  the  number  eyen  abso- 
lutely taken  is  very  smalL  The  number  of 
the  occasions  on  which  they  are-  employed, 
being,  oTen  in  a  work  of  a  very  moderate 
scope,  immense,  relatiyely  taken,  its  smallness 
is  still  more  conspicuous. 

It  is,  howeyer,  to  the  second  head,  to  speak 
shortly  in  the  way  of  abridgment,  that,  in 
algebra,  any  part  of  the  advantages  deriyed, 
ftom  the  use  therein  made  of  peculiar  signs, 
can  be  referred.  The  effbet  produced  by  them 
is  neither  more  nor  less  tlum  the  presenting, 
in  a  smaller  compass,  the  same  ideas  as  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  ordinary  language.  By  the  cross  em- 
ployed to  signify  addition,  the  efibct  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  word,  addition,  together  with 
such  other  words  as  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plfkiA  the  sentence — the  grammatical  or  logical 
proposition,  for  which  this  one  simple  sign  is 
ciqiable  of  being  employed,  and  is  commonly 
made  to  seire  as  a  substitute. 

Of  this  sort  of  calculation,  the  importance, 
as  well  as  the  nature,  may  be  not  uninstruc- 
tiyely  illustrated  by  an  instance  in  which,  by 
a  scientific  person  of  no  mean  note,  ingenuity, 
labonr,  time,  and  expense,  (typographic  ex- 
pense,) in  no  small  quantity,  were  actually 
thrown  away.    On  the  publication  of  the  then 

*  Except  by  means  of  the  abbreyiatiye  and  con- 
centrative,  it  esanot  facilitate  conception  more  than 
ordinary  laognage,  of  which  it  is  the  sign,  does. 


new  system  of  chemistry,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Lavoisier,  the  business  was  divided  among 
three  hands.  The  contrivance  of  a  new  set  of 
characters,  termed  chemical  dborootert,  adapted 
to  the  new  theory,  being  at  that  time  regarded 
as  constituting  the  subject  of  a  necessary  part 
of  that  business,  was  announced  as  having 
fallen  exclusively  to  the  lot  of  one  of  these 
three  hands.  Since  that  time,  so  different  in 
many  parts,  as  well  as  so  much  more  extensive 
is  the  culture  received  by  the  field  of  che- 
mistry, that  even  had  the  principle  of  the  con- 
trivance been  good,  the  application  given  to  it 
could  no  longer  have  continued  usefyU,  with- 
out having  undergone,  in  every  shape,  such 
alteration  as  would  have  rendered  it  hardly 
recognisable.  But  it  was  bad  in  principle. 
The  new  signs  were  characters  or  signs  to 
which  every  imaginable  exertion  was  made  to 
give  what  analogy  could  be  given  to  them  to 
the  things  signified.  But  had  these  exertions 
been  even  much  more  successful  than  they 
were,  these  special  and  newly  published  cha> 
aeters  would  never  have  presented  to  the  mind, 
especially  to  the  mind  of  a  learner,  the  ideas  of 
the  respective  chemical  substances,  with  the 
same  perfection,  much  less  with  the  like  ce> 
tainty,  as  that  with  which  they  come  presented 
by  the  corresponding  set  of  names,  as  expressed 
by  those  already  and  commonly  adopted  ge- 
neral characters,  of  which  ordinary  written 
language  is  composed. 

In  the  way  of  facility  afforded  to  concep- 
tion, whatsover  effect  they  were  productive  of 
was  wholly  on  the  side  of  disadvantage. 

In  respect  of  abbreviation  or  condensation, 
it  was  not  productive  of  any  advantage.  For 
giving  lodgment  to  each  one  of  these  signs,  a 
receptacle  of  the  same  form  for  each  was,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  Genealogical  Table,  it  is  be- 
lieved, or,  at  any  rate,  for  illustration,  may  be 
conceived  to  have  been,  provided.  But  within 
every  such  receptacle,  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  expressed  in  ordinary  let- 
ter-press, might  have  been  included,  and  in 
such  form  and  size  as  to  be  altogether  as  con- 
spicuous, as  readily  apprehensible,  as  the  new 
sign,  for  the  giving  lodgment  to  which  it  was 
employed. 

Of  the  notion  of  this  mode  of  expression, 
what  was  the  source  I  Imitation  :  imitation, 
without  sufficient  thought. 

In  the  infancy  of  chemistry,  when  as  yet 
she  was  little  better  than  a  slave  to  the  im- 
postor alchemy,  a  set  of  special  signs  Were 
employed,  for  the  designation  of  such  of  the 
metab  as  were  then  known ;  together  with 
some  others  of  the  simple,  or  supposed  simple, 
substances  then  known,  or  supposed  to  be 
known.  But  the  design,  in  pursuance  of  which 
these  characters  were  framed,  was  of  a  mixed 
character,  made  up  of  the  opposite  ingredients 
divulgation  and  concealment ;  and  entertained 
by  minds  in  which,  in  sharers  of  power,  pe^- 
petuaily  varying  and  perpetually  unascertaiu* 
able,  credulity  and  imposture  maintained  a 
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ooqjuiet  fway.  By  aa  effort  of  oconomy,  m 
whimsioal  m  it  was  elaborate,  the  same  set  of 
■eyen  signe  Mrred  for  a  set  of  chemioal  anb- 
atanees,  namely,  metals,  and  the  lame  number 
of  hearenly  bodies  at  the  same  time ;  that  the 
QM  might  be  the  more  profound,  and  the 
adepts,  including  or  not  ineluding  the  inrentor 
himself,  the  more  effectually  deluded. 

At  the  same  time  that,  by  the  pair  of  self- 
teaching  learners,  application,  as  abore,*  was 
made  of  the  purely  rerbal  expression  maxim- 
liing  principle,  by  the  same  persons  was  ap- 
plication made  of  the  prindple  which  there 
eorresponds  to  and  contrasts  with  it,  riz.  this 
iame  verbal  expression  ocoasioaally  discarding 
principle,  or  purely  diagrammatical  expression 
employing  principle. 

What  the  signs  had  for  thSeir' immediate 
purpose,  was  to  couTcy  to  the  mind,  by  these 
means  alone,  without  the  use  of  words,  a  con- 
ception, in  the  first  place,  of  the  enunciatiTC 
part  of  the  proposition ;  hi  the  next  place,  of 
the  several  operations  which,  in  the  prepara- 
tory part,  were  required  to  be  performed; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  sereral  assertions  contamed 
in  BO  many  distinct  steps  of  the  demonstratiye 
part. 

What,  in  relation  to  this  head,  is  recol- 
lected of  them,  is  as  follows : — 1.  The  signs 
employed  were,  or  at  least  were  endeayoured 
to  be,  made  an<Uoffout,  i.  e.  naturally  expres- 
riye.  If,  for  example,  on  the  occasion  of  Ute 
first  step  in  the  preparatory  part — on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  operation  required  by  it  to  be 
performed, — a  line  of  a  certain  description  was, 
«t  a  certain  part  of  the  figure,  exhibited  in 
oonformity  to  the  enunciatiye  part,  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject  of  it,  required  to  be 
drawn, — ^in  this  case,  immediately  after  this 
original  figure  or  dii^gram,  came  another,  in 
which  it  was  copied,  with  tiie  addition  of  the 
thus  prescribed  line,  and  so  on  for  eyery  firesh 
step  a  fresh  figure. 

So,  again,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
monstratiye  part,  expression  came  to  be  given 
to  the  first  step,  a  set  of  marks,  of  wUch  a 
■mall  number  was  found  sufllcient,  were  em- 
ployed for  distinguishing  those  parts,  whether 
liuM  or  angles,  which  were  the  subjects  of 
that  part  of  the  demonstration,  from  ike  suc- 
eeedmg  ones ;  and  so  on,  as  aboye. 

Another  condition  necessary  to  usefdlnees 
is  that,  taken  together,  the  collection  of  signs 
employed  should  not  be  too  bulky  for  use^ — 
tbould  not  occupy  so  great  a  quantity  of  space 
■e  not  to  be  capable,  in  a  number  sufficient  for 
instruction,  of  being  brought  together  into  one 
table. 

Neither  was  this  condition,  it  is  belieyed, 
altogether  unftilillled.  In  the  ordinary  mode 
of  designation,  a  circumstance  which  necessi- 
tates &e  allotting  to  each  figure  a  larger 
space  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  is 
the  ailbrdiag  room  enough  for  the  letters  of 
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reforence :  these  letters  laigs'  enough  to  be 
dearly  distinguishable,  and  so  placed  as  thai 
no  doubt  should  exist  in  regard  to  the  part 
which,  in  each  instance,  they  were  employed 
to  designate.  But  in  the  propoeed  plan,  these 
arbitrary  and  naturally  inexpresslye  matks 
would  haye  no  place. 

In  some  such  way  would  the  m»tter  ataad 
in  regaxd  to  the  seyeral  propositions  separataly 
taken. 

In  regard  to  the  Genealogical  Tables  aboye- 
mentioned.  On  this  occasion,  each  proposi- 
tion, taken  by  itself,  being  suppoeed  to  be 
already  understood,  haying,  by  the  means  al- 
ready mentioned,  been  rendered  intelligible, 
in  a  Table  of  this  sort,  all  that  could  require 
to  be  exhibited,  would  be  the  diagrams  or 
figures  representatiye  of  the  enuneiaUve  parts 
of  the  several  propositions.  For  showing,  in 
relation  to  each  subsequent  proposition,  what 
were  the  preceding  propositions  on  whidi  it  is 
grounded,  and  which  in  the  demonstratiye  part 
were  accordingly  referred  to,  nothing  mors 
would  be  necessary  than  a  cypher,  or  oyphen, 
expressiye  of  the  numbers  by  which,  in  the 
same  Table,  those  proportions  stand  reqwo- 
tively  designated.  Hie  diagrams  expressiye 
of  the  several  propositions  being  included  in 
similar  compartments,  circular  suppose  or 
quadrangular,  and  those  compartments  ranged 
in  lines  descending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Table,  an  equal  number  on  each  line, 
the  eye  would  thus  be  conducted  to  them  willi 
instantaneous  rapidity.  For  this  purpose,  the 
order  of  the  numbers  should,  from  first  to  last, 
in  the  whole  series  of  the  propositions,  be  the 
order  of  the  names  upon  the  Table.  Whetlier 
in  each  proposition  (the  order  of  the  proposi- 
tions being  the  same  as  in  Euclid,)  to  the 
number  expressive  of  its  place  in  the  series^ 
should  or  should  not  be  added  the  two  seta  of 
numbers  expressiye  of  the  book  to  -width  it 
belonged  in  Euclid,  and  the  place  of  it  in  tfant 
book,  experiment  would  soon  determine. 

In  the  case  when  the  same  propositioB  ta 
capable  of  being  demonstrated  from  any  Ofse 
of  several  sets  of  antecedent  propositionay  aeta 
of  cyphers,  expressive  of  them,  might  be  in- 
serted: each  set  being  distinguidied  ftma 
every  other  by  the  word  or,  or  by  a  simple 
line  of  separation. 

In  respect  of  promptitude  of  conception, 
could  any  additional  fiicility  be  aiZbrded  by  » 
set  of  lines  drawn  issuing  fiom  the  sacoeedittg 
proposition,  to  the  several  antecedent  onee,  by 
means  of  which  it  has  been  or  might  be  deman- 
strated  1  The  negative  seems  most  probable : 
eonfunon  rather  than  dmddaAom  prosenting 
itself  as  the  most  probable  result  of  a  tisme 
or  piece  of  network,  thus  irrsgular  and  thna 
complicated. 

To  the  propositions  that  ase  in  Eadid,  aball 
not  all  such  others  be  added,  by  which  equally 
useflil  instruction,  relative  to  the  same  ehma 
of  figures,  promises  to  be  aflbrded,  and  tlna, 
too,  in  the  same  Tablet    Yes,  ualeas  propa^ 
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lotion  of  Bapentiti<ra8  and  delnnye  anon 
be  preferred  to  propagalioii  of  tueM  know- 
ledge. But  in  Uie  character  of  a  certificate 
of  acknowledged  tmth,  the  authority  of  Euclid 
being  naturally  more  extenBively  receiyed 
than  any  other,  propositiona  deriyed  from  other 
■onroes  might  be  distingnished  from  those  of 
Eoclid  by  some  mark  common  to  them  all, 
and  immediately  discernible  ;  rappose,  for  ex- 
ample, by  different  colours,  (or  what  wonld  be 
much  less  ezpensiye,)  by  being  included  in 
flomewhat  smaller  compartments. 

That,  in  the  instance  of  the  pair  of  self- 
teachers  aboye-mentioned,  after  a  few  general 
hints  receiyed  from  their  distantly  situated 
adyiser,  the  carrying  into  effect  these  little 
deyiees  was  a  matter  of  no  small  instruction 
as  well  as  amusement,  is  perfectly  remembered. 

That,  in  the  instance  of  other  learners,  by 
whom  no  part  in  the  pleasure  of  inyention 
would  be  shared,  any  real  profit,  either  in  the 
way  of  amnsement  or  of  instruction,  would  be 
reaped,  does  not  absolutely  follow. 

One  consideration,  howeyer,  does  present 
itself  as  promising  to  turn  the  scale  in  fayour 
of  the  affirmatiye  side.  This  is  the  applica- 
bility of  the  two  correspondent  and  opposite 
modes  of  expression  to  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a  test  of  intellection,  and  such  a  test  as 
admits  of  the  application  of  the  place-cap- 
turing pTinciple.--(Table  IL,  No.  10.)  The 
correspondent  exercises  will  consist  of  two 
correspondent  and  opposite  translations  :  one 
the  recitatiye,  the  other  the  organic  exercise. 

In  the  case  of  a  proposition  taken  by  itself, 
the  scholar  haying  before  him  the  process  ex- 
pressed in  the  purely  diagrammatic  mode, 
repeats,  by  the  help  of  it,  the  same  process  in 
its  seyml  steps,  as  expressed  in  the  purely 
Terbal  mode.  In  this  way  is  performed  one 
of  the  two  (the  simple  reeUatire)  exercises. 
At  another  time,  haying  before  him  the  pro- 
cess expressed  in  the  purely  yerbal  mode,  he 
delineates  on  the  spot  the  same  process  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  purely  diagrammatic  mode.  In 
this  way  is  performed  the  Organic  Exercise. 

In  a  similar  manner  might  the  correspond- 
ing pair  of  reciprocal  translation  exercises  be 
grounded  on  a  pair  of  Genealogical  Geometri- 
cftl  Tables. 

Suppose  one  of  these  Tables  expressed  in 
the  purely  yerbal,  the  other  in  the  purely 
diagimmmatic,  mode;  In  this  case  the  same 
correspondent  exercises  might  be  performed, 
«s  haye  been  just  described. 

Another  exercise  might  haye  either  of  these 
Tables  for  its  ground.  The  figures  of  refer- 
ence (arithmetical  numben)  by  which  the 
genealogy  of  the  proposition  is,  in  each  in- 
stance, expressed,  being  suppressed  or  con- 
cealed for  the  occasion,  the  exercise  consists 
in  the  giying  an  indication  of  that  analogy, 
Tiz.  either  by  the  mere  naming  or  writing  of 
the  numbers,  by  the  pronouncing  or  writing 
the  lines  or  purport  of  the  proposition  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  purely  yerbal  mode,  or  by  deli- 


neating it  as  expresMd  in  the  purely  diagram- 
matio  mode. 

v.  Key-preeenting,  or  special  eotaritanee-indv- 
eating  principle. 

JTey,  yiz.  to  the  expedient  by  which  the  do* 
monstiation  is  effected,  and  by  which,  accord* 
ingly,  in  many  instances,  the  entire  proposition, 
whether  theorem  or  problem  was  first  suggested. 

This  principle  will  be  found  applicable  as 
well  to  Algebra  as  to  Geometry. 

Of  the  sort  of  intellectual  instrument  hers 
in  ylew,  as  applied  to  Geometry,  the  Appen- 
dix presents  two  specimens ;  one  applied  to 
Euclid's  first  proposition,  which  is  a  problem, 
the  other  to  his  fifth  proposition,  which  is  a 
theorem.  In  both  instances,  this  part,  termed 
the  key,  forms  the  second  of  the  four  points 
exemplified  in  these  two  propositions,  as  ex« 
pressed  upon  the  purely  yerbal  expression- 
maximizing  principle.* 

Of  the  use  of  this  sort  of  instrument,  the 
effect,  it  is  belieyed,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
letting  the  learner  into  the  secret,  as  it  were, 
of  the  inyention ;  by  showing  him  what,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inyention  passed  in  the  in- 
yentor's  mind. 

In  these  two  instances  each  indiridual  pro* 
position  has  its  own  key  ;  the  key  which 
belongs  to  the  one,  will  not  be  found  to  apply 
exactly  to  the  other. 

But  should  all  the  propositions  deliyered  by 
Euclid,  together  with  such  others  as  it  might 
be  found  practicable  and  nseflil  to  add  to  them, 
come  to  haye  been  exhibited  upon  this  same 
proposed  principle,  some  circumstances  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  them,  will  probably  be 
brought  to  yiew,  by  means  of  which  they  wiU 
be  found  distinguishable,  with  adyantage,  into 
so  many  classes :  and,  in  that  case,  what  will 
probably  be  found  is,  that  in  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,  the  keys  belonging  to  the  indiyidual 
propositions,  a  key  will  be  found  applicable  to 
the  whole  class.  Out  of  these  classes  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  componndable  other  more 
extensiye  classes — say,  perhaps,  of  the  second 
order  ; — each  such  class  with  its  key,  as  before. 

Of  the  sort  of  instrument  of  elucidation,  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  word  key  is  here 
yentnred  to  be  employed,  happily  for  the 
science  and  the  learners,  examples,  eyen  now, 
are  not  altogether  wanting  in  the  works  of 
Mathematicians  ;  and,  as  &r  as  concerns  the 
purpose  of  instruction  at  least,  howsoeyer  it 
may  be  in  regard  to  further  discoyery  and  ad- 
yancement,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  these  keys,  supposing 
them  equally  well  constructed,  that  the  work 
affords,  the  better  adapted  it  b  to  the  purpose. 

One  example  which,  of  itself,  is  worth  a 
multitude,  is  afforded  by  Montuda,  in  his  His- 
toire  des  Mathtfmatiques,  torn  i.,  lib.  iii.,  note 
B.,  pp.  197-201. 


*  This,  like  the  other  exemplifications  already 
alluded  to,hasnot  been  foundamongtheMSS.—jEa. 
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In  it  the  seTenl  pecnliar  figures,  three  in 
number,  capable  of  being  prodnced  by  the  cut- 
ting of  a  cone,  (or  rather  a  pair  of  cones,)  are 
brought  togetiier,  are  confronted  with  each 
other,  and  their  principal  characteristic  pro- 
perties, viz.  those  in  which  they  agree  with, 
and  those  in  which  they  differ  from,  each  other, 
are  placed  together  in  one  Tiew, — ^all  in  the 
compass  of  no  more  than/mr,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 

A  circumstance  which  renders  this  example 
the  better  adapted  to  the  present  purpose  is, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  nothmg  more  is  given 
than  the  enunciatire  parts  of  the  seyeral  pro- 
positions, preceded  by  such  definitions,  no 
more  than  six  in  number,  as  were  judged 
necessary.  Total  number  of  propositions,  ac- 
cording to  the  numerical  figures,  no  more  than 
21  ;  though,  if  it  be  considered  that,  in  most 
of  them,  Uie  three  species  of  conic  sections  in 
question  are  comprised,  that  number  may,  in 
tiiat  respect,  be  required  to  be  nearly  tripled. 

In  this  explanation,  use,  it  is  true,  as  could 
not  but  be  expected,  is  made  of  diagranu,  for 
reference  to  which  alphabetical  letters  are  in 
the  usual  way  employed :  consequently,neither 
the  purely  diagrammatic  mode  in  any  part,  nor 
the  purely  rerbal  mode  of  expression,  except 
here  or  there  are  or  can  be  employed.  But  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent  upon  the  whole,  some- 
times for  five  or  six  lines  together,  the  purely 
Terbal  mode  is  employed. 

Taken  together,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of 
a  liberal  minded  and  unprejudiced  institu- 
tionalist,  out  of  these  four  pages,  upon  the 
plan  here  proposed,  might  be  nuLde  an  admir- 
able and  most  instructive  set  of  exerclBes,  for 
the  geometrical  section  of  the  proposed  Chres- 
tomathic  School. 

Few,  perhaps,  if  any  institutional  books  are 
in  use,  in  which  keys  of  this  sort,  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  may  not  be  found.  In  par- 
ticular, wherever  anything  is  seen  in  form  of 
a  note,  search  may  be  made  for  an  implement 
of  this  kind,  with  considerable  probability  of 
success. 

To  the  natural  aridity  of  the  subject,  more 
or  less  of  humectation  may  be  expected  to  be 
afforded  from  the  springs  of  criticism. 

Neither  in  the  case  of  Algebra  (as  above  an- 
nounced ynVL  this  same  principle,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  inapplicable. 

In  the  branch  of  mathematics  called  Alge- 
bra,— ^viz.  in  such  problems  and  such  only  as 
have  no  direct  relation  to  figure— in  which 
figure  is  not  as  such  taken  into  the  account ; 
two  sorts  of  operations,  in  themselves  perfectly 
distinct,  may  be  distinguished  :  viz.  the  mode 
of  designation  or  expression,  and  the  con- 
trivance or  species  of  investigation  employed 
in  the  resolution  of  problems :  the  system  of 
abbreviation,  and  the  system  of  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  several  par- 
ticular operations,  for  the  facilitation  of  which 
the  same  system  of  abbreviation  is  throughout 
employed.    Between  these  two  the  relation  is 


that  between  the  meaafl  sad  the  end :  the  mode 
of  expression  the  means;  the  resolution  of  prob- 
lems the  end. 

As  to  the  mode  of  designation,  the  object 
which  it  has  in  view,  the  advsAt^e  whi^  in 
oomparison  with  common  arithmetic  it  affords, 
may  be  expressed  in  a  word,a66r0viatioii;  room, 
labour,  and  time,  all  these  precious  objects  are 
saved  by  it.  It  is  a  particular  species  of  tkari- 
hand,  differing  only  from  the  sort  commonly 
designated  by  that  name  in  two  particulars. 

1.  In  its  application  it  is  confined  to  that  sort 
of  discourse  which  has  quantity  for  its  subject 

2.  Withia  its  field  of  action  the  degree  of 
power  which  it  exercises  is  much  greater  than 
any  that  is  exercised  by  ordinary  short-hand. 
All  that  short-hand  does,  is  the  employing,  for 
the  giving  expression  to  each  word^  strokes  in 
less  number,  or  more  easily  and  qifickly  de- 
scribed, than  those  which  are  employed  in 
ordinary  hand.  The  mode  pursued  in  writing 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  in  print- 
ing itself  for  some  time  afterwards, — in  a  word, 
the  system  of  contractions  was  a  species  of 
short-hand. 

Multifarious  as  well  as  great  are  the  savings 
made  by  the  mode  of  notation  employed  in 
algebra.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen. 

1.  In  the  room  of  a  number  of  single  words* 
being  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  sock 
as  those  of  addition,  subtraction,  Ac,  it  employs 
so  many  marks  in  a  great  degree  more  simple. 

2.  Of  an  assemblage  of  figures,  t. «.  the  com- 
mon Arabic  characters  expressive  of  the  names 
of  numbers, — characters  which  of  themselves 
constitute  a  species  of  short-hand,— «f  an  as- 
semblage of  this  sort,  however  long  and  com- 
plicated, it  performs  the  office,  by  a  single 
letter  of  the  alphabet. 

3.  Where  the  assemblage  of  these  abridg- 
ments of  abridgments  present  themselves  as 
susceptible  of  ulterior  abridgment,  of  a  line  of 
any  length  composed  of  letten,  vrith  or  iritk- 
out  figi^s,  it  performs  the  office,  it  expresees 
the  import,  by  means  of  a  single  letter ;  and 
so  totiM  quoties. 

From  this  function  of  algebra,  the  other,  the 
eficUnt  it  may  be  termed,  which  consists  in 
the  solution  of  problems,  in  the  performance 
of  tasks  proposed,  in  the  rendering  of  services 
requested  or  demanded,  is,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  altogether  different.  To  the  last  mo- 
tioned the  former  bears  the  relation  of  a  means 
to  an  end. 

By  means  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to 
some  quantity  or  quantities  already  known,  U> 
make  known  some  quantity  which  as  yet  is 
unknown, — to  this  one  problem  maybe  referred 
all  problems  whatsoever,  to  which  the  name  ef 
algebraical  can  be  applied. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  on 
different  occasions,  different  contrivances,  over 
and  above  those  which  consist  in  nothing  more 
than  an  abbreviated  mode  of  expresooa,  have 
suggested  themselves  to  persons  conversant 
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with  this  ui.  In  no  insUnoe,  perhaps,  certain- 
ly not  in  every  instance,  to  the  giving  ezpres- 
BioD  to  these  contrinuices,  are  the  modes  of 
abridgment  employed  in  algebra  considered  as 
a  species  of  short-hand  indispensably  necessary. 

As  yet  not  even  in  algebraical,  that  abbre- 
Tiated  and  technical  language,  has  any  mathe- 
matician, it  is  belieyed,  unfolded,  or  so  mnch 
ae  endeaTonred  to  nnfold,  fbr  tiie  bay,  what 
may  accordingly  still  be  called  the  secrets  of 
his  art. 

Not  even  in  abbreriated  and  technical  lan- 
guage do  we  possess  any  snch  key  constmoted 
out  of  nnabbreTiated  and  ordinary  language. 

As  to  the  abbrcTiatiTe  principle,  algebra  is 
not  the  only  branch  of  the  mathematics  in 
which  the  abbreviatiye  system  or  method  is 
applicable  with  advantage.  Though  not  in 
its  whole  extent,  nor  to  anything  near  its 
whole  extent,  it  is  to  a  part  of  that  extent  ap- 
plicable, and  with  like,  if  not  altogether  equal 
advantage  to  geometry.  In  Payne's  Geome- 
try, not  to  look  for  others,  application  is  ac- 
cordingly made  of  it,  and  -wiih  very  consider- 
able advantage. 

If  abbrtviatvm  were  the  only  use  of  the 
ftinction  here  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  abbreviative,  it  would  follow  that  in  the 
performance  of  the  essential  function  every- 
thing which  at  present  is  not  only  customarily 
bat  exclusively  expressed  by  the  exercise  of 
the  abbreviative  function  is  capable  of  being 
expressed  without  it, — ^may  be  expressed  in  a 
word  in  ordinary  language.  To  any  such  pur- 
pose as  the  practice  of  the  art,  what  is  plain 
"  enongh  is,  that  by  no  such  substitution  could 
any  advantage  be  gained ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  by  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  its  effect 
be  disadvantageous!  Instruction  is  the  only 
purpose  to  which  it  could  be  made  serviceable ; 
but  that  to  this  purpose  it  might  be  rendered 
eminently,  in  a  very  high  degree,  serviceable, 
seems  sufficiently  evident. 

In  this  case  the  same  substitution  of  signs 
immediately  expressive  of  general  ideas,  to 
signs  immediately  expressive  of  none  but  in- 
dividual ones,  would  be  the  result,  as  has  been 
already  riiown  to  be  the  result  in  the  case  of 
geometry  ;  and  in  respect  of  intellection,  and 
command  of  the  subject,  that  result  would  be 
attended  with  the  same  advantages. 

In  this  case  the  whole  method  of  the  art 
might  be  explained  and  taught,— the  whole 
secrets  of  the  art  laid  open,  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  without  its  being  subjected  to  any  part 
of  that  hard  labour  which  must  so  unavoid- 
ably be  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  before  tiie 
signs  and  modes  of  proceeding,  by  means  of 
which  the  abbreviation  is  performed,  have  been 
learned. 

But  supposing  this  done,  the  number  of  per^ 
sons  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  this  art  might  be  increased^ — increased 
by  the  whole  number  of  those  who  at  present 
are  repelled  from  it,  by  the  formidable  appa- 
ratus of  magical  characters  now  employed,  by 


means  of  which  the  abbreviative  ftmetion  of  it 
is  performed.  And  when  the  principle  of  each 
distinguishable  contrivance  was  held  up  to 
view  in  ordinary  language,  each  principle 
characterized  and  fixed  by  an  appropriate 
name,  vnth  a  definition  annexed,  even  the 
adepts  themselves  might,  in  the  clearness  and 
expressive  generality  of  the  language,  find  fii- 
cilities  according  to  the  nature  of  tiie  case, 
either  for  the  invention  of  new  contrivances, 
or  for  shovnng  if  such  were  the  case,  and  as 
soon  as  it  came  to  be  the  case,  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  admitted  not  of  any  others. 

An  observation  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
found  general  among  mathematicians,  is,  that 
by  the  use  of  different  inventions,  contrivances, 
and  expedients,  from  the  number  of  years 
which  even  in  the  case  of  an  amateur  of  this 
branch  of  art  and  science,  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  him  over  the  whole  field  of  it,  sevend 
years  have  been  struck  off,  principally  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  French  mathematicians.  These 
applications  of  inventive  genius,  what  then  are 
they !  To  this  question — and  the  whole  field 
of  tiie  science  cannot  present  a  more  important 
one — an  answer  might,  if  what  is  said  above 
be  coirect,  be  given  in  ordinary  language. 

In  the  case  of  Algebra,  (Fluxions  included,) 
elucidation,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  though  the 
same  in  respect  of  its  end,  will,  in  respect  of 
the  description  of  the  means  requisite  to  be 
taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  be 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  has  been  seen 
to  be  in  the  case  of  Geometry. 

In  the  case  of  Geometry,  the  enunciative 
parts  of  the  proposition  excepted,  nor  even 
they  throughout  the  whole  of  the  field — ^the 
language  is  particular,  being,  by  the  want  of 
general  tem&s,  confined,  in  respect  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  individual  figures  and  parts  of 
figures  exhibited  by  the  individual  diagrams, 
and  designated — ^not  by  any  indication  given 
of  their  intrinsic  and  permanent  relations  one 
to  another,  but — ^by  the  arbitrary  and  unexpla- 
natory  denomination  given  to  them  by  means 
of  so  many  combinations  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  this  case,  one  great  instrument 
of  elucidation,  therefore,  consists  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  terms  expressive  of  general  ideas, 
being  those  of  so  many  sorts  of  relation,  to 
denominations  thus  individual  and  unexpres- 
sive.  But  in  the  case  of  Algebra,  the  terms 
employed,  abbreviated,  and,  to  those  to  whom 
the  use  of  them  is  not  familiar,  obscure  and 
perplexing,  are  as  general  as  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  word^-of  words  at  length  and 
unabbreviated,  to  make  them.  For  generaliz- 
ing designation,  in  the  character  of  a  new 
and  as  yet  unknown  instrument  of  elucidation, 
no  room  is  left  in  Algebra. 

But  though  of  the  application  of  the  purely 
verbal  expression  employing  principle  the 
effect  is  not  in  Algebra,  to  add  in  any  respect 
to  the  generality  of  the  language,  that,  even 
in  Algebra,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  to  act, 
and  with  very  considerable  effect,  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  sn  instrament  of  elnoidatioiiy  oeems 
scarcely  to  admit  of  donbt.* 

It  oonsists  in  simply  forbearing  to  employ 
the  algebraic  formnla  or  forms,  wUIe  those  ex- 
planations are  going  on,  by  which  the  rationale 
of  the  art  and  science  is  brought  to  view. 

In  the  algebraic  branch  of  mathematics,  in 
idea  at  least,  two  sorts  of  operations,  as  aboTe 
pointed  out,  may  be  distinguished — ^the  abbre- 
▼iative  or  condensative,  and  the  effective  or 
efficient.  The  abbreyiatiye  are  but  a  species  of 
short-hand :  they  perform,  on  the  oeoasion  of 
discourse  applied  to  this  particular  subject, 
though  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  incompara- 
ably  superior,  the  sort  of  function  which  the 
characters  of  which  short-hand  is  composed,  in 
relation  to  discourse  at  large,  perform.  In  as 
hi  as  this  is  the  case,  it  follows  that,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  art,  every  particular  contrivance, 
which  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  employment 
of  this  general  system  of  abbreviation,  may  as 
effectually  and  intelligibly  be  expressed  in 
ordinary  characters,  and  without  tiiis  parti- 
cular species  of  short-hand,  as  any  other  sub- 
ject of  discourse  may  be  expressed  in  these 
same  ordinary  characters,  and  without  the  use 
of  that  species  of  Aori-hand  commonly  called 
ihort-hand,  the  use  of  which  is  applicable  to 
every  subject  of  discourse. 

In  regard  to  these  abbreviative  contriv- 
ances, what  may  rery  well  happen  is,  that 
some  apply  principally  or  exclusively  to  this 
or  that  subject ;  to  the  solution  of  this  or  that 
particular  problem  or  group  of  problems ;  and 
in  so  fkr  the  invention  of  the  mode  of  abbre- 
Tiation  is  the  invention  of  the  mode  of  solving 
the  problem,  and  thus  the  abbreviative  part 
and  the  efficient  part  are  in  a  manner  con- 
founded. But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  in  every 
instance  that  this  sort  of  confusion  has  place ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  there  are  of 
these  contrivances  for  condensation,  which  are 
employed  on  all  occasions  alike. 

True  it  is  that,  on  the  explanation  giren  of 
the  several  substitutions  by  which  the  conden- 
sation is  performed,  the  characters,  the  instru- 
ments themselves  by  which  it  is  performed, 
cannot  but  be  brought  to  view.  But,  for  this 
particular  purpose,  no  one  of  them  need  be 
brought  to  view  more  than  once,  or  some  other 
small  and  limited  number  of  times ;  and  be- 
tween this  use  of  them  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  explanation,  and  the  constant  use  of  them 
through  the  whole  of  erery  page,  how  great 
the  difference  cannot  but  be  to  the  mind  of  a 
young  scholar,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

By  one  passage,  or  some  other  small  num- 
ber of  passages,  consisting  of  the  abbreviative 
forms  or  characters,  every  contrivance  that 

*  There  ia  here  a  frequent  incidental  repetition 
of  views  already  diflCUBsed  in,  and  properly  oelong- 
ing  to,  other  depaitmente  of  this  £a8ay.  It  wu 
written  at  oonrideiable  intervals  of  time,  and  the 
anthor  sometimes  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  gone  over  the  same  ground.— £tf. 


belongs  to  the  head  of  abbreviatioo  may  ba 
explained ;  and  even  vrithoat  so  moeh  as  on* 
such  assemblage  of  uncouth  tonoM,  every  con- 
trivance, which  does  not  operate  as  an  instru- 
ment of  abbreviation,  or  in  so  far  as  it  operates 
otherwise  than  as  an  instrument  of  abbrevia- 
tion, may  be  explained. 

Prodigious  would  be  the  relief  thus  afforded 
to  the  uninitiated  juvenile  learner's  mind,  made 
by  the  indulgence  thus  afforded  to  his  lore  of 
ease. 

Under  the  head  of  Language-learning,  the 
dark  spot  produced  by  every  hard  word,  by 
every  word  which,  being  derived  from  a  foreigm 
language,  has  no  relative  belonging  to  it  in 
the  vernacular  language,  has  already  beea 
brought  to  view.  To  an  uninitiated  eye,  a 
page  of  algebra  is  a  surface  coTered  abniost 
wholly  vrith  the  like  dark  spots. 

True  it  is  that,  for  the  explanation  of  the 
different  contrivances,  words  in  no  small  num- 
ber that  to  the  learner  will  be  new,  some  of 
them  already  in  use,  others  which  it  may  bo 
necessary  to  coin  for  the  particular  purpose 
here  proposed,  would  be  found  requisite :  and 
these  new  words  will  be  so  many  bard  words, 
so  many  dark  spots. 

But  no  sooner  would  one  of  these  new  words 
present  itself,  than  a  definition  or  explanation* 
composed  either  purely  of  common  words,  or 
partly  of  common  words  and  partly  of  sock 
peculiar  words  as  had  already,  in  this  same 
way,  received  their  explanation,  would  be 
subjoined.  No  sooner  has  the  dark  spot  made 
its  appearance^  than  the  requisite  light  will 
have  been  thrown  upon  it:  and  how  much 
more  thickly  darkened  a  portion  of  discourse 
is  by  unknown  characters,  than  even  by  hard 
words  expressed  in  fkmiliar  cfaanicteia^  few 
but  must  have  experienced. 

In  the  case  of  Geometry,  the  word  key  was 
confined  in  its  application  to  such  explanatioiis 
as  were  annexed  to  particular  propositions,  or 
groups  of  propositions,  over  and  abore  snch 
explanations  as,  in  the  case  of  the  demonstra- 
tive and  preparatory  parts  of  the  several 
propositions,  could  not  but  result  from  the 
translation  of  the  individualizing  modes  of 
designation  employed,  in  so  far  as  diagiame 
are  employed  vrith  letters  of  reference,  into 
the  general  expressions  of  which  purely  yerbal 
discourse  is  composed. 

In  the  case  of  Algebra,  every  paragraph  in 
which  the  use  of  forms  and  characters  were 
abstained  from,  would,  in  so  fkr  as  it  were  in- 
structive, operate  as  a  key.  For  it  would 
have  as  its  object,  either  the  explanation  of 
the  several  contrivances  of  a66reaa(iois  or  of 
the  several  contrivances  whereby  these  instru- 
ments of  condensation  were  applied  to  pmctioe 
and  endeavoured  to  be  put  to  use.  Of  no 
other  sort  of  matter  could  it  be  composed ;  for, 
to  the  solution  of  the  several  problems,  nnleis 
it  be,  in  a  few  instances,  as  above,  for  Ulostra- 
tion,  the  use  of  these  forms  would*  of  oonxse, 
benecessaiy. 
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III  this  «aM,  M  in  that  of  Geometiy,  an 
rndditional  instrament  of  elacidation  would  be 
aiforded  by  the  application  of  the  nee  indica- 
tion-preseribing  principle,  by  the  indication  of 
the  use,  the  practical  nse,  deriTable  from  the 
Eolntion  of  the  ieveral  sorts  of  problems,  for 
the  solution  of  which  the  Algebraic  language 
is  wont  to  be  employed. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  not  by  any  application 
which  may  be,  or  that  has  been,  made  of  them 
that,  in  the  sense  here  in  view,  they  could  with 
propriety  be  said  to  be  put  to  mm.  Only  in 
so  far  as  it  had  been,  or  was  capable  of  bemg 
made,  subserrient,  either  to  some  security  or 
comfort  in  the  business  of  ordinary  life,  whe- 
ther immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of 
this  or  that  spot  in  the  field  of  art  and  science, 
18  it  that  the  application  made  could  with  pro- 
priety be  termed  a  useful  one. 

Ta^e,  for  instance,  the  collection  of  articles 
intituled  Praxesy  or  QutsHontfor  Prcuna,  sub- 
joined to  the  English  translation  of  Euler's 
Algebra.  The  number  of  them  is  213.  Of 
this  number,  a  part  more  or  less  considerable, 
eonsist  of  a  sort  of  jokes,  named  paradoxes, 
haTing  the  excitation  of  wonder  manifestly  for 
their  effect,  and  perhaps  for  their  only  effect. 
In  eyery  one  of  them  application  is  made  of 
the  Algebraic  form,  to  the  solution  of  sonie 
problem.  Butof  these  213  problems,  it  is  not 
from  eyery  one  that,  by  any  person,  benefit  in 
any  shape,  oyer  and  aboye  the  pleasure  deriy- 
able  from  playing  at  this  kind  o^game,  seems 
capable  of  being  received.  The  additional 
praxis,  therefore,  would  be  from  this  miscel- 
laneous list  to  point  out  such  as  are  in  their 
nature  applicable  to  beneficial  use,  and  by  indi- 
cation of  the  occasion  to  show  in  what  shape 
they  are  respectiyely  capable  of  being  put  to 
use. 

To  answer  the  purpose  of  elucidation  in  the 
eompletest  manner — understand  always,  with 
reference  to  the  uninitiated — a  key  should  not 
only  haye  the  effect  of  letting  the  reader  into 
the  heart  (so  to  speak)  of  the  contriyance,  by 
which  the  proposed  object  is  effected,  the  pro- 
posed adyantage  gained,  but  in  the  production 
of  this  effect  the  purely  yerbal  mode  of  expres- 
sion alone,  unless  it  be  with  the  sort  of  excep- 
tion aboye  hinted  at,  should  be  employed: 
the  pwrdy  wrbal  mode  ;  yis.  in  Geometry,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  diagram'matui,  in  Algebra 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Alff^>raic,  characters 
and  forms. 

To  what  precise  length  it  may  be  possible, 
with  any  degree  of  net  adyantage,  to  carry 
this  principle  of  elucidation,  which  consists  in 
the  temporary  exclusion  of  peculiar  signs,  is  a 
question  on  which,  antecedently  to  experience, 
it  can  neyer  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
expert  mathematician  to  pronounce.  Thus 
much,  howeyer,  may  be  asserted :  yiz.  that  the 
ftarther  the  institutionalist  can  find  means  to 
carry  on  his  system  of  instruction  in  this  track, 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  the  learners 
whom  he  will  carry  with  hinu 


To  Geometry,— as  it  seems  pretty  well 
agreed  among  the  learned,— to  Geimetry  to  the 
exclusion  of,  and  in  contradistinction  U>yAlg&- 
bra,  (including  Fluxions,)  is  confined  what 
may  be  called  the  tonie  or  invigorcOvoe  use  of 
Mathematics :  the  serrice  done  to  mental 
health  and  strength  by  a  sort  of  exercise  by 
which  the  process  of  close  reasoning  is  carried 
on,  and  to  the  performance  of  which  close  and 
unremitted  attention  is  indispensable.  It  is 
in  consideration  of  this  use,  that  by  some  the 
Algebraic  form  is  held  in  a  sort  of  contempt, 
and  that,  in  the  immense  class  of  occasions 
in  that  yast  portion  of  the  mathematical  field 
which  belongs  to  Geometry  and  Algebra  in 
common,  and  on  which  the  same  conclusion 
may  be  arrived  at  by  either  track,  the  same 
problem  effected  in  the  algebraic  mode  is 
considered  as  done  in  the  way  of  makeshift, 
and  not  productive  of  use  or  advantage  in 
any  shape,  over  and  above  what  may  happen 
to  be  attached  to  the  solution  of  the  parti- 
cular problem  for  the  solution  of  which  it  is 
employed. 

This  being  admitted,  although  by  the  solu- 
tion of  a  single  problem  in  the  ^gebraic  mode,, 
no  such  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  men- 
tal frame,  as  in  manner  above  mentioned,  may 
be  rendered  to  it  by  the  solution  of  the  same 
single  problem  in  the  geometrical  mode,  yet 
by  the  indication  of  this  or  that  particular 
contrivance,  by  means  of  which  thiJB  or  that 
class  of  problems  may  be  solved  in  the  tAge^ 
braic  mode,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that,  to  the  mental  frame,  a  service  might 
be  rendered,  though  not  exactly  of  the  same 
sort,  yet  of  a  sort  not  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
glected. In  the  Geometrical  case,  it  is  to  the 
judgment  and  the  attention,  that  the  service 
would  be  rendered  ;  in  the  algebraical  case,  it 
is  to  the  conceptive  and  inventive  faculty  that 
the  most  immediate  part  of  the  service  would 
be  rendered. 

The  case  of  the  uninitiated  is  here  all  along 
the  only  principal  case  in  view.  But,  neither 
to  the  adepts  does  it  seem  that  the  mode  of 
elucidation  thus  here  proposed,  would  be  alto- 
gether without  its  use.  By  the  survey  that 
would  thus  be  made  of  the  ground,  in  a  point 
of  view  so  new,  it  could  scarcely  happen  but 
that  in  one  way  or  other  an  increase  of  conk- 
mand  would  be  acquired  with  reference  to  it, 
and  new  discoveries  made  in  it  such  as  other- 
wise, for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  might  not  have 
been  made. 

The  sort  of  intellectual  instrument,  the  key 
thus  proposed,  or  rather  the  apparatus  or  col- 
lection of  keys,  would  be  very  far  from  being 
complete,  if  in  its  purpose  it  did  not  include 
all  the  several  fictions,  which,  in  the  framing 
of  this  branch  of  art  and  science,  have  been 
invented  and  employed. 

For  illustration,  without  looking  any  fiuv 
ther,  two  may  here  be  mentioned :  viz.,  the 
conversion  of  the  algebraical  method  into  geo- 
metrical, and  the  contrivance,  called  by  its 
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first  iiiTeiitor  NeuiUmy  and  from  him  by  British 
mathematicianB  the  method  of  fkunona,  and  by 
its  second  bat  not  less  original  inTentor  Leib- 
nitz, and  from  him  by  the  mathematicians  of 
all  other  coontries,  the  differential  and  integral 
ealeului. 

For  the  explanation  of  these  fictions,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  justification  of  the  nse  so  copi- 
ously made  of  them,  two  operations  would,  it 
should  seem,  require  to  be  performed.  One  is, 
the  indication  of  the  really  exemplified  state 
of  things,  to  which  the  fiction  is  now  wont  to 
be  applied,  or  is  considered  as  applicable,  the 
other  is  the  indication  of  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  use  of  this  the  fictitious  language,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  language  by  which  the 
state  of  things  in  question  would  be  expressed 
plainly  and  clearly  without  having  recourse  to 
fiction. 

1.  As  to  the  conversion  of  the  forms  of  Alge- 
bra into  those  of  Geometry,  or  of  the  algebraic 
mode  of  expression  into  the  geometrical.  If 
in  a  case  in  which  figure  has  no  place, — ^as  in  a 
case  where  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  paid 
or  received,  or  given  under  the  name  of  interest 
for  the  use  of  money  during  a  certain  time,  is 
the  subject  of  investigation, — ^the  geometrical 
forms  diould  be  employed,  or  the  subject  of 
investigation,  thereby  represented  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  portion  of  matter  or  space,  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  figure,  here  a  fiction,  is  em- 
ployed :  figure  is  said  to  have  place  in  a  case 
where  it  really  has  no  place. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  geometrical  form  is  the 
form  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  translation  which  is 
made  is  a  translation  from  this  geometrical 
form  into  the  algebraical,  here  in  &is  case  no 
fiction  has  place  :  here  what  is  done  may  be 
done,  and  is  done,  without  any  recourse  to  fic- 
tion ;  and  as  to  the  advantage  looked  for  from 
this  translation,  an  obvious  one  that  presents 
itself  is  the  abbreviation  which  constitutes  an 
essential  character  of  the  algebraic  form.  In 
the  opposite  species  of  translation :  viz.  that 
from  the  algebraic  form  into  the  geometrical, 
fiction  is  inseparable.  Why  t — ^because  when 
by  the  supposition  figure  does  not  form  part  of 
the  case,  figure  is  stated  as  forming  part  of  the 
ease.  But  when  the  translation  is  from  the 
geometrical  form  into  the  algebraical,  neither 
in  this,  nor  in  any  other  shape,  has  fiction  any 
place.  Why  1 — because,  though  in  the  case  as 
first  stated,  figure  has  place,  yet  if  reference 
to  the  figure  be  not  necessary  to  the  finding 
the  answer  which  is  sought,  to  the  doing  what 
is  required  or  proposed  to  be  done,  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  tiie  figure,  is  a  circumstance 
which,  without  fiction,  may  be  neglected,  and 
left  out  of  the  account. 

So  in  the  case  of  the 'method  of  fiuxions, 
which  is  but  a  particular  species  of  algebra 
distinguished  by  that  name. 

Take  some  question  for  the  solution  of  which 
this  new  method  is  wont  to  be  employed.  This 
question^  could  it  be  solved  by  ordinary  alge- 


bra, or  could  it  not  t  If  it  could,  then  why  ia 
it  that  this  new  method  is  employed  I  L  e. 
what  is  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployment of  it  I  if  it  could  not,  then  what  is 
the  expedient  which  is  supplied  by  finxioas, 
and  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  algebra  t 

In  this  method  a  fiction  is  employed  :  » 
point,  or  a  line,  or  a  surikce,  is  said  to  havB 
kept  flowing  where  in  truth  there  has  been  no 
flowing  in  the  case.  With  this  fidsehood^how 
is  it  that  mathematical  truth,  epokenof  as  truth 
by  excellence,  is  compatible  1 

What  is  here  meant  is,  not  that  no  aiieh  fic- 
tions ought  to  be  employed,  but  that  to  the 
purpose  and  on  the  occasion  of  instruction, 
whenever  they  are  employed,  the  necessity  or 
the  use  of  them  should  be  made  known. 

To  say  that,  in  discourse,  fictitious  Ian- 
guage  ought  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  be  em- 
ployed, would  be  as  much  as  to  say  that  no 
discourse  in  the  subject  of  which  tiie  opera- 
tions, or  affections,  or  other  phenomena  of  the 
mind  are  included,  ought  ever  to  be  held  :  for 
no  ideas  being  ever  to  be  found  in  it  which 
have  not  their  origin  in  sense,  matter  is  the 
only  direct  subject  of  any  portion  of  verbal 
discourse  ;  on  the  occasion  and  for  the  purpose 
of  the  discourse,  the  mind  is  all  along  con- 
sidered and  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  mass  of 
matter  :  and  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  fiction 
that  when  applied  to  any  operation,  or  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  anything  that  is  said  is  either 
true  or  fklse. 

Yet  in  as  far  as  any  such  fietioiis  an 
employed,  the  necessity  of  them,  i^  as  in  the 
case  just  mentioned,  necessary,  or  the  nse  of 
them,  if  simply  useful,  should  be  made  known. 
Why  I  In  the  first  place,  to  prevent  that  per- 
plexity which  has  place  in  the  mind,  in  as  fiur 
as  truth  and  falsehood  being  confi>unded,  that 
which  is  not  true  is  supposed  to  be  tme  ;  in 
the  next  place,  by  putting  it  as  fkr  as  posrihlo 
in  the  power  of  the  learner  to  perceive  and 
understand  the  use  and  value,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  communicated  to  him, 
to  lighten  the  burthen  of  the  labour  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  it. 

When  for  purposes  such  as  tiie  above,  a  sur- 
vey comes  to  be  taken  of  the  field  of  mathema- 
tics, another  object  or  subject  of  inquiry  may 
be,  whether  in  mathematics  in  genenJ,  bat 
more  particularly  in  algebra,  fiuxions  in- 
cluded, the  language  is,  in  every  instance,  as 
expressive  as  it  ought  to  be.  Antecedently  t« 
association,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  for  the 
designation  of  anything  which  is  to  be  signi* 
fied,  any  one  sign  is  as  proper  as  another.  But 
when  associations  have  once  been  formed,  this 
original  indifierence  is  at  an  end :  for  the  de* 
signation  of  any  object,  some  word  or  phrase 
should  be  looked  out,  which,  in  virtue  of  some 
meaning  with  which  they  have  already  been 
invested,  serve  in  some  measure  to  lead  the 
mind  to  the  conception  of  the  thing  meant  to 
be  designated,  and  in  that  reqwct  an  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  than  any  words  taken 
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at  nusdom  :  than  any  words,  in  short,  between 
which  and  the  object  which  is  to  be  designatedi 
BO  sneh  relation  hae  place. 

Thence  it  ia,  that,  for  the  idea,  be  the  ob> 
ject  what  it  may,  the  choice  of  the  words 
employed  for  the  designation  of  it,  b  nerer  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  nor  wiU  there  periiaps 
eTer  exist  the  case  in  which  a  number  of  words 
or  phrases  may  not  be  fonnd,  all  of  them  pos- 
aeasing,  in  respect  of  the  designation  of  the 
object  in  question,  so  many  different  degrees 
in  the  scale  of  aptitude. 

In  the  practice  of  Mathematidans,  proposi- 
tions  of  the  geometrical  ca8t,  and  propositions 
of  the  algebraical  cast,  are,  to  an  extent  which 
seems  not  to  haye  been  as  yet  determined, 
considered  as  intercouTertible  :  ehiployed  in- 
differently, the  one  or  the  other,  and  upon 
occasion  translated  into  each  other.  When, 
in  the  particular  subject  to  which  they  are 
respectively  applied,  figure,  although  it  haye 
place,  may,  without  incouTenience  in  the  shape 
of  error,  or  any  other  shape,  be  laid  out  of 
consideration ; — ^in  this  case,  instead  of  geo- 
metry, .which,  in  this  case,  seems  the  more 
apposite  and  natural  form.  Algebra,  if  em- 
ployed, is  employed  without  fiction,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  employed  without  production  of 
obscurity,  without  inconyenience  in  that  shape ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  sought  for  result  is 
arrired  at  with  less  labour  and  more  promp- 
titude^  with  dear,  and  peculiar,  and  net  ad- 
Tanta^. 

Bat  if,  in  a  case  in  which  figure  cannot  haye 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  calculation  concerning 
degrees  of  probability,  as  expressed  by  num- 
bers, if  any  proposition  be  clothed  in  the  geo- 
metrical form,  so  far  will  fiction  haye  &en 
employed,  and  with  it,  its  neyer-ftiiling  accom- 
paniment— obscurity,  haye  been  induced. 

In  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed, when  the  natural  and  indiyidual  ideas 
in  which  they  haye  their  source,  and  the  indi- 
vidual or  other  particular  objects,  from  which 
those  ideas  were  drawn,  are  once  lost  sight  of, 
aU  extensive  general  expressions  soon  bocome 
empty  sonnds. 

In  the  use  made  of  Algebra,  at  any  rate,  on 
the  occasion  of  instruction  given  in  this  art 
to  learners,  the  particular  application  which, 
either  at  the  time  in  question,  was  made,  or 
at  any  ftature  time,  was  proposed  to  be  made 
of  it,  shonld  never  be  out  of  sight. 

It  is  for  want  of  this  test  of  intellection — 
it  is  for  want  of  this  check,  that,  in  books  on  Al- 
gebra, so  many  propositions,  that  are  self-con- 
tradictory, and  thereby  void  of  all  real  and 
intelligible  import,  are  to  be  found.  Quantities 
that  are  negative^  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  leas  than  nothing :  and  by  the  multi- 
plying one  of  these  quantities  by  another, 
that  is,  by  adding  together  a  certain  number 
of  these  quantities^ — a  number  of  quantities 
equal  to  the  product,  and  each  of  them  greater 
than  nothing,  generated. 

Algebraical  language,  even  where,  in  the  use 


made  of  it  no  fiction  is  involved,  is  a  sort  of  ab- 
breviated or  short-hand  language.  Sofkr,and 
so  for  only,  as  the  abbreviated  expressions 
which  it  employs,are,by  him  who  employs  them, 
capable  of  being,  upon  occasion,  translated 
into  propositions  delivered  at  length,  and  in 
the  form  of  ordinary  language ;  so  for,  and  so 
far  only,  as  in  the  room  of  every  such  fiction 
as  it  employs,  expressions  by  which  nothing 
but  the  plain  truth  is  asserted, — expressions 
significative,  in  a  direct  way,  of  those  ideas 
for  the  giving  expression  to  which  the  ficti- 
tious language  here  employed — ^were  capable  of 
being  substituted,  and  accordingly  are  substi- 
tuted ;  so  for,  and  so  for  only,  are  they  in  the 
mouth  or  pen  of  him  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed, of  him  by  whom,  or  of  him  to  whom, 
they  are  addressed,  anything  better  than  empty 
sounds. 

It  is  for  want  of  all  regular  recurrence  to 
these  sorts  of  intellection,  it  is  for  want  of 
this  undisoontinued  reference  to  unabbreviated 
and  unsophisticated  language,  that  algebra  is 
in  so  many  minds  a  cQllection  of  signs,  unac- 
companied by  the  things  signified,  of  words 
without  import,  and  therefore  without  use. 

Employed  on  a  number  of  different  occa- 
sions, in  so  many  different  senses,  and  without 
any  clear  indication  of  the  difference,  or  enu- 
meration attempted  to  be  made  of  these  dif- 
ferent occasions,  the  tissue  of  fictions  involved 
in  the  use  made  of  the  negative  sign,  fills  with 
obscurity  thejidd  of  quantity,  as  the  fiction  of 
a  debt  where  there  is  no  debt  covers  with 
obscurity  the  field  of  commercial  arrangement 
and  commerdal  intercourse.  See  Tab  I., 
Stage  v.,  Book-keepmg  (p.  39.) 

It  was  by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  (i.  e.  by  a  metaphysical 
view  of  the  subject,  as  some  mathematidans 
would  incline  to  say,  or  a  logical,  as  it  might 
be  more  correct  to  say,)  tluLt  this  notion  of 
the  natural  distinctness  between  the  contriv- 
ances for  abbreviation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  contrivances  for  the  actual  solution  of 
problems,  though  with  the  assistance  afforded 
by  those  abbreviative  contrivances  on  the 
other,  were  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages.  It  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that, 
for  this  same  idea,  he  found  afterwards  a  con- 
firmation, and  a  sort  of  sanction,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  two  first-rate  mathematicians,  viz.  a 
passage  in  Euler,  adopted  and  quoted  with 
applause  by  Camot. — Euler,  M^moires  de 
rAcademie  de  Berlin,  Ann^  1754  ;  Refiexions 
sur  la  Metaphysique  du  Caicul  infinitesimal. 
Paris,  1813,  p.  202. 

Persons  there  are,  says  he,  in  whose  view 
of  this  matter.  Geometry  and  Algebra  (la  g^o- 
metric  et  ranalyse)  do  not  require  many  rea- 
sonings (raisonnemens) ;  in  their  view,  the 
ruUi  (les  regies)  which  these  sdences  pre- 
scribe to  us.  include  already  the  points  of 
knowledge  (les  connoissances)  necessary  to 
conduct  us  to  the  solution,  so  that  all  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  perform  the  operations  in 
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oonfinrmity  to  those  rales,  without  troubling 
ounelTes  with  the  reasonings  on  which  those 
rales  are  grounded.  This  opinion,  if  it  were 
well-grounded,  would  be  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  almost  general  opinion,  according 
to  which  Geometry  and  Algebra  are  regarded 
as  the  most  appropriate  instruments  for  culti- 
Tating  the  mental  powers  (resprit,)  and  giy- 
ing  exercise  to  the  faculty  of  ratiocination 
(la  faculty  de  raisonner.)  Although  the  per- 
sons in  question  are  not  without  a  tincture  of 
mathematical  learning,  yet  surely  they  can 
hare  been  but  little  habituated  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  in  which  any  considerable 
degree  of  difficulty  is  iuToIred;  for,  soon 
would  they  have  perceiTed  that  the  mere 
habit  of  making  application  of  those  prescribed 
rales,  goes  but  a  yery  little  way  towards 
enabling  a  man  to  resolve  problems  of  this 
description ;  and  that,  before  application  is 
actually  made  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
stow a  Tory  serious  examination  upon  the 
seToral  particular  circumstances  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  on  this  ground  to  carry  on  reason- 
ings of  this  sort  in  abundance  (faire  la-dessus 
quantity  de  raisonnemens,)  before  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  apply  to  it  those  general  rules,  in 
which  are  comprised  that  class  of  reasonings, 
of  which,  even  during  tlw  time  that,  occu- 
pied in  the  calculation,  we  are  reaping  the 
benefit  of  them,  scarce  any  distinct  perception 
has  place  in  our  minds.  This  preparation, 
necessary  as  it  is  that  it  should  be  before  the 
operation  of  calculation  is  so  much  as  begun, 
^-this  preparation  it  is,  that  requires  yery 
often  a  train  of  reasonings,  longer,  perhaps, 
than  is  ever  requisite  in  any  other  branch  of 
science :  a  train,  in  the  carrying  on  of  which 
a  man  has  this  great  advantage,  that  he  may 
all  along  make  sure  of  their  correctness,  while 
in  every  other  branch  of  science  he  finds  himself 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  taking  up  with 
such  reasonings  as  are  very  f&r  from  being 
conclusive.  Moreover,  the  very  process  of 
calculation  itself,  notwithstanding  that,  by 
Algebra,  the  rales  of  it  are  ready  made  to  his 
hands  (quoique  I'analyse  en  preserve  les 
regies,)  requires  throughout  to  have  for  its 
support  a  solid  body  of  reasoning  (un  raisonne- 
ment  solide,)  without  which  he  is,  at  every 
tnra,  liable  to  hXl  into  some  mistakes.  The 
algebraist,  therefore,  (le  g^om^tre  is  the 
word,  but  it  is  in  his  algebraic,  and  not  in  his 
geometrical,  capacity,  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  mathematician  is  evidently  meant 
to  be  brought  to  view)  ;  the  algebraist,  then, 
(concludes  this  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,) 
finds,  on  every  part  of  the  field,  occasion  to 
keep  his  mind  in  exercise  by  the  formation  of 
those  reasonings  by  which  aione,  if  the  prob- 
lem be  a  difficult  one,  he  can  be  conducted 
to  the  solution  of  it. 

^  Thus  far  this  illustrious  pair  of  mathema- 
ticians. Now  these  reasonings  (raisonne- 
mens) so  often  mentioned,  and  always  as  so 
many  works  or  operatioDS  perfectly  distinct 


fh>m  those  which  consist  in  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  the  algebraic  fbrmulss,  what  are  they ! 
Plainly  the  very  things  fbr  the  designation  of 
which  the  wonb,  contrivanoes  for  &  cmning 
at  the  solution  of  the  problem,  or  some  sn^ 
words,  have  all  along  been  employed.  Thus 
much,  then,  is  directly  asserted,  vis.  that  the 
operations,  which  consist  in  the  as  it  were 
mechanical  application  of  this  set  of  rules, 
which  for  all  oases  is  the  same,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thoee  which 
consist  in  the  other  more  particular  contriv- 
ances for  solving  the  particular  problem,  or 
set  of  problems,  in  question,  by  the  implica- 
tion of  these  same  general  rules,  are  two 
classes  of  operations  perfbctly  distinct  from 
each  other.  But,  moreover,  another  thing 
which,  if  not  directly  asserted,  seems  all  along 
to  be  implied,  is,  that,  to  one  or  other  of  these 
two  heads,  everything  that  is  or  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  algebra  is  referable. 

Of  the  descriptions  given  of  these  differeat 
contrivanoes  and  sets  of  contrivances,  of  this 
sort  of  materials  it  is,  that,  in  as  fiir  as  they 
apply  to  the  algebraic  (not  to  speak  Jiere'  of 
the  geometric)  method,  all  these  keyt  and  sets 
of  keyi,  as  employed  by  the  hand  of  the  ma- 
thematician, will  have  to  be  composed.  Bnt, 
these  contrivances  being  in  themselves  thus 
distinct  f^m  the  general  formulm,  it  follows 
that,  for  the  explanation  of  them,  language 
other  than  that  in  which  these  foimulis  are 
delivered,  may  consequenUy  be  employed: 
other  language,viz.  (—for  there  is  no  otiier)  that 
language  which  is  in  common  use.  And  thus 
it  is  that  not  only  to  Geometry,  but  to  Alge- 
bra, may  the  purely  verbal  mode  of  designa- 
tion be  applied,  to  give  to  the  several  quan- 
tities which  have  place  in  the  problem,  snch  a 
mode  of  expression,  as  by  indicating  the  seve- 
ral relations  they  bear  to  eadi  other,  shall 
prepare  them  for  being  taken  fbr  the  sobjecli 
of  that  sort  of  operation,  which  oonsialy  in 
the  putting  them  in  that  point  of  view  in 
which,  by  means  of  those  relations^  those 
quantities  which  at  first  were  not  known,  hot 
which  it  is  desired  to  know,  becomo  known 
accordingly.  This,  when  expressed  in  the 
most  general  terms  of  which  it  is  soaeeptible, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  be  a  teterably 
correct  account  of  the  sort  of  operation  ^^ch, 
on  each  particular  occasion,  muss  proceed. 
No  direct,  and,  as  it  were,  medianical  appli- 
cation of  the  set  of  general  rales.  Of  what^ 
then,  is  it,  that  a  sort  of  algebraic  fay,  or  art 
ofhefBy  of  the  kind  in  question,  ransi  be  com- 
posed 1  Of  a  system  of  abbreviations  or  diiee- 
tions  by  which  it  diaU  be  dwwn  in  what 
manner,  in  the  several  cases  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  this  sort  of  preliminary  tactical 
operation  may  be  perfbnned,  and  to  the  bes* 
advantage. 

As  these  two  intimately  connected  yet  dis- 
tinguishable operations,  viz.  the  appbeatUm  of 
the  use-indicating  (No.  II.)  and  that  of  the 
key-presenting  principle,  went  on  tugethfr — 
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flie  OTder  of  tiMM«t«m,  i.  e.  the  order  in  whioh 
the  Bereral  propoeitioiiB,  or  groups  of  propo- 
■itioiiSy  eome  to  be  inTented^  would,  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  order  of  demondration,  i.  e. 
the  order  in  whioh,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stiationy  it  is  either  necessary  or  most  conye- 
nient  that  they  should  be  presented,  be  brought 
to  light. 

But  in  proportion  u  the  order  of  inyention 
came  thus  to  be  detected  and  displayed,  in 
that  same  proportion  would  it  be  rendered 
manifest  that  theory  was  formed,  and  in  what 
manner  it  was  so  formed,  by  abstraction,  out 
of  posltiye  ideas ;  more  and  more  general  out 
of  particulars ;  and,  in  a  word,  originally  out 
of  indiyidual  ones. 

Supposing  the  whole  field  of  Geometry,  or, 
in  a  word,  of  Mathematics,  measured  and  de- 
lineated upon  this  plan,  what  would,  in  that 
case,  be  signified  by  the  word  undentanding, 
in  snch  phrases  as  these,  viz.  he  understands 
plain  elementary  geometry,  he  understands 
conio  sections,  or,  in  general,  he  understands 
the  subject,  would  be  a  state  of  mind  consi- 
derably diiferent  from  that  which  at  present 
is  indicated  by  these  same  phrases,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  signification  of  the  words 
learning  and  teaching,  as  applied  to  the  same 
subject,  the  correspondent  changes  would  be 
undergone. 

YI.  Field  of  Mathematics— need  of  a  general 
rerision  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  Ghresto- 
mathio  instruction. 

Should  there  be  any  person,  in  whose  eyes 
any  of  the  obserrations  aboTe  hasarded  afford 
a  prospect  of  their  being  condueiTe,  in  any 
degree,  to  the  wished  for  purpose,  to  that 
same  person  a  general  rsTision  or  surrey  of 
the  whole  field  St  the  science,  with  a  view  to 
the  same  purpose,  may,  perhaps,  present  itself 
as  a  task  neither  altogether  needless  nor  un- 
promising. 

In  this,  as  in  erery  other  track  of  art  and 
science,  inyention  and  teaching  what  has  al- 
ready been  inyented,  are  yery  different  opera- 
tions ;  and,  for  the  performance  of  them  to 
the  best  adyantage,  talents,  in  some  respects 
different,  and,  at  any  rate,  different  situations, 
will,  in  general,  be  found  necessary. 

To  the  remoyal  of  the  difiloulties  by  which, 
in  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  learners,  pro- 
gress is  most  apt  to  be  impeded,  a  strong  and 
clear  sense  of  them  is  at  least  usefhl,  if.  not 
indispensably  necessary :  and  the  larger  the 
possession  a  man  has  of  that  sort  and  strength 
of  talent  by  which  he  is  qualified  for  inyention, 
the  less  strong  will  be  the  impreesifm  left  by 
any  saeli  difllonlties  on  his  mind. 

Plaoed  on  the  threshold  of  the  sdenee, 
upon  ofossmg  the  track  of  it,  a  little  verbal 
inaccuracy,  which,  to  the  eyes  and  feet  of  an 
adept  standing  in  the  higher  regions,  will, 
like  a  thread  ot  gossamer,  be  an  object  alto- 
getJwr  imperceptible,  will,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a  learner,  be,  if  not  an  insurmountable 
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bar,  a  troublesome,  and,  fbr  a  long  time,  a  dis- 
heartening, stumbling-block. 

In  this  part,  as  in  so  many  others  of  the 
field  of  art  and  science,  dazzled,  not  to  say 
blinded,  by  the  splendour  which  encircles  a 
great  name,  professors  haye  scarce  suffered 
their  eyes  to  be  opened  to  see  anything  like  an 
imperfection  in  the  object  of  their  adi^ration ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  so  long  as  it  affects  not 
the  substance — ^the  yery  yital  part,  of  the  art 
and  science,  inaccuracies  by  which,  though 
imperceptible  to  proficients,  learners  are  put 
to  torture,  might,  if  searched  for  by  eyes  wholly 
unprejudiced,  be  found,  it  is  belieyed,in  greater 
numbers  than  is  commonly  so  much  as  suspected. 

For  illustration,  and  as  fkr  as  they  go,  eyen 
for  demonstration,  the  following  examples, 
taken  from  each  of  the  three  great  diyisions 
of  Mathematics,  yiz.  Geometry,  Algebra,  and 
Fluxions,  no  one  of  them  requiring,  for  the 
conception  of  it,  any  the  smallest  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  science  to  which  it  belongs 
will,  it  is  belieyed,  be  considered  as  neither 
irreleyant  nor.unsatis&ctory. 

Euclid,  Euler,  and  Newton,— men  of  no  less 
account  than  these,  will  each  of  them  be  seen 
to  afford  an  example  of  the  sort  of  relation, 
and  hithetto  imperceptible,  but  not  less  opera- 
tiye  sort  of  imperfection  here  in  view :  Euclid 
in  Geometry,  Euler  in  Algebra,  Newton  in  the 
world  of  his  own  creation,  Fluxions.  If  in 
the  greater  number,  or  in  all  these  instances, 
the  seat  of  imperfection  should  appear  to  be- 
long rather  to  Logic  or  Grammar,  than  to 
Mathematics,  neither  the  inoonyenience  to  the 
learner,  nor,  consequently,  the  demand  for  in- 
dication, will  by  this  circumstance  be  at  all 
diminished. 

In  regard  to  Geometry,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  exemplifications,  which  haye  already 
been  mentioned,  and  for  whioh  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Appendix,*  three  haye  al- 
ready been  brought  to  yiew. 

But  those  which  are  seen  are  but  three  out 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  imperfections, 
real  or  supposed,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  alnady  mentioned,  the  pair  of  self- 
teaching  learners  detected  or  supposed  them- 
selyes  to  haye  detected.  Without  an  adequate 
motiye  no  labour  at  all,  much  less  any  course 
of  labour  so  perseyering  as  that  which  was 
here  necessary,  was  oyer  undertaken  ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  in  the  character  of  an  adequate 
motiye  and  efficient  cause,  none  presented 
itself  as  being  so  analogous,  or  in  all  respects  so 
promising,  as  the  sort  of  triumph  whioh.  In 
eyery  inrtanoe,  would  follow  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  success.  Many  of  these  supposed 
triumphs  the  then  adyiser  remembers  to  haye 
been  ocoasionally  reported  by  these  two  pupils, 
if,  on  the  ground  of  a  few  general  hints,  fhr- 
nished  at  the  outset,  pnpQs  they  could  be 
called:  snd  sometimes  it  was  tiie  Grecian 
sage,  sometimes  his  disciple,  Simpson ;  some- 

*  Vide  supia,  p.  159,  note. 
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times  both  the  one  and  the  other,  that  were 
thus  dragged,  in  imagination^  at  the  tail  of 
the  andacions  stripling's  car.  For  one  most 
lengthy  and  perplext  proposition,  yiz.,  the 
ennnciative  part  of  it  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
portions, Simpson,  who,  in  his  f  nality  of  mo- 
dem, could  be  treated  with  the  less  ceremony, 
Simpson,  it  is  perfectly  remembered,  was  not 
only  drawn  and  quartered,  but  gibbeted. 

Next,  as  to  Algebra. 

A  seeming  pa»dox,  not  to  say  absurdity, 
in  which  many  a  mind,  it  is  belieyed,  contriyes 
eyen  now  to  be  entangled,  is  the  rule,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  product  of  two  negatiye 
quantities,  multiplied  by  each  other,  each  of 
tiiem  less  than  nothing,  (for  in  that  mystery 
this  other  is  but  included  in  part,)  produce  a 
positiye  quantity  ;  yea,  yerily,  and  that  alto- 
gether as  great  as  if  they  had  both  been 
positiye. 

In  the  third  chapter  and  thirty-third  Article 
of  hiB  Algebra,  Euler,  when  he  has  obseryed 
that,  by  the  multiplication  of  a  positiye  by  a 
negatiye,  or  of  a  negatiye  by  a  positiye,  quan- 
tity, the  product  is  still  negatiye  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  product  of  two  negatiye  quantities 
were  not  positiye,  it  would  he  the  same  with 
these,  thinks  he  has  made  the  matter  suffi- 
eiently  clear.  That  the  conception  remaining 
in  the  mind  of  this  adept,  after  the  utterance 
of  these  words,  was  abundantly  clear,  need 
not  be  doubted  ;  and  no  less  clear  would  it 
hnye  been  whateyer  other  words  it  had  on 
this  same  occasion  happened  to  him  to  em- 
ploy. But,  as  to  a  learner,  taught  by  such  a 
demonstration,  the  chances  seem  many  to  one 
that  his  tongue  would  be  silenced  ;  yet,  the 
chances  seem,  at  least,  as  many  that  Ms  mind 
would  be  rather  darkened  than  enlightened. 

Fortunate  it  is,  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
learner  in  Algebra,  if,  being  an  Englishman, 
St  is  through  the  medium  of  the  translations 
that  haye  been  made  into  his  own  language, 
that  he  betakes  himself  for  instruction  to  that 
celebrated  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  are  inserted  a  number  of  notes,  some 
by  a  former  translator  of  the  work  from  Ger- 
man or  Latin  into  French — some  by  the  trans- 
lator into  English.  In  the  second  of  these 
notes,  should  perseverance  haye  carried  him 
thus  far,  or  fbrtune  set  him  down  at  the  place, 
the  learner  will  find  what  light  the  subject 
admits  of,  thrown  upon  this  the  original  dark- 
ness. Without  employing  the  gloom  of  Alge- 
braic characters  to  throw  again  their  darkness 
upon  this  first  light,  a  short  passage  or  two, 
extracted  fh>m  two  pages,  may  suffice  to  aiford 
to  the  intelligent  though  uninitiated,  unmathe- 
matical  reader,  a  due  which,  if  not  immediate- 
ly, will,  it  is  belieyed,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
flection,  lead  to  a  solution  of  &e  paradox. 

**  The  taking  of  a  negatiye  quantity  negatiye- 
ly  destroys"  (says  the  intelligent  annotator) 
**  the  yery  property  of  negation,  and  is  the 
eonyenion  of  negatiye  into  positiye  numbers." 
Of  the  non-ooiioeptioii  or  misconception,  so  apt 


to  haye  place  on  this  subject,  he  thns  points 
out  the  cause.  ^Multiplication,"  (says  he,) 
''has  been  erroneously  called  a  compendious 
method  of  performing  addition :"  (which  it 
might  without  impropriety  be  called  when  the 
quantities  are  both  positiye,)  ''whereas,"  (con- 
tinues he,)  "it  is  the  taking  or  repeating  of 
one  giyen  number  as  many  times  as  the  num- 
ber by  which  it  is  to  be  multiplied  contains 
units.  Thus  (any  number  multiplied  by  one- 
half)  9,  for  instance,  multiplied  by  4»  means 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  half  a  time  f  (i. «.  that 
of  that  same  number  the  half  is  to  be  taken 
instead  of  the  whole.)  "  Hence,"  (continues 
he,  a  little  fUrther  on,)  "  it  appears  that  num- 
bers may  be  diminished  by  multiplication, 
as  well  as  increased,  in  any  giyen  ratio, 
which  is  wholly  inconsLstent  with  the  natnre 
of  addition." 

Happy  as  the  young  Algebraist  may  have 
reason  to  think  himself,  if  perseyeraaoe  has 
thus  carried  him  to  the  end  of  the  first  and 
longest  of  the  two  stages  into  which  the  road 
is  divided,  it  will  have  been  still  mora  fbrtu- 
nate  for  him,  if  at  the  very  place  at  which,  by 
the  obscure  exposition,  he  has  at  the  very 
thrediold  of  the  science  been,  as  above,  tor- 
mented, it  has  by  any  means  happened  to  him 
to  be  conducted  to  that  other  spot,  at  whidi 
light  is  let  into  the  subject,  and  satisfaction 
substituted  to  perplexity.  True  it  is  that, 
drowned  in  a  flood  of  Algebra,  a  figure  of  two^ 
being  the  same  which  is  prefixt  to  the  note, 
may,  after  the  flood  has  been  dragged,  upon  a 
close  inspection  be  found.  But,  in  point  of 
fisct,  how  stands  the  matter  of  reference  I  It 
is  by  the  note  itself  that  the  eye  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  reference  m  the  text.  By  that 
reference  it  was  not,  nor  probably  ever  would, 
have  been  conducted  to  the  note. 

Here  belongs  a  practice,  begun,  it  is  be- 
lieved, as  well  as  continued,  in  Scotland,  and 
but  too  much  copied  in  England, — the  throw- 
ing the  matter  of  elucidation  to  a  distaare 
from  the  matter  to  be  elucidated.  The  conae- 
quenoe  is,  tiiat  many,  at  the  suggestioa  of 
indolence,  refuse  from  first  to  last  to  go 
a-hunting,  time  after  time,  in  quest  of  the 
light  thus  proffered,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
hidden  under  a  bushel ;  while  others,  groanmg 
under  a  toil  thus  causelessly  imposed  upon 
them,  purchase  or  leave  unpurchased,  at  tba 
humour  of  the  moment,  the  light  with  wfaidi, 
without  any  additional  expense  to  the  writer, 
they  might  have  been  accommodated,  withoot 
being  thus  made  to  pay  for  it. 

Lastly,  as  tofiuxUms:  a  modification  of  the 
algebraic  form^— a  mode  of  calculating  invent- 
ed under  that  name  by  Newton,— under  the 
name  of  the  differential  and  integral  calcohxa, 
by  Leibnitz,  whose  denomination  is  ea^lojed 
in  every  language  but  the  English. 

The  origiubl  work  of  Newton  b  not  ai  pce- 
sent  within  reach.  But  the  word  employed 
on  this  occasion  in  English,  being  in  all  &|^ 
books  the  same,  no  sooh  foqpictoii  CM  arin,  aa 
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thfti  in  the  Hie  of  80  elementarj  and  ndieal  an 
expression,  any  departnze  from  the  language 
of  the  great  master  can  haye  had  place. 

In  a  logical  and  grammatical  point  of  view, 
this  word  is  not  exactly  the  word  which  the 
object  intended  to  be  denoted  reqoired  for  the 
expression  of  it :  instead  of  the  dear  idea 
meant  to  be  oonyeyed,  to  an  unpractised  mind 
the  idea  presented  is  yery  apt  to  be  a  conAised 
one  :  a  conftision  by  which  the  yery  first  steps 
taken  (m  this  gronnd  are  but  too  apt  to  be  in- 
Tolycd. 

By  a  word  or  two  of  explanation,  this  con- 
fbnon  might  haye  been  eflbctnally  dispelled  ; 
bnt  nowhere  is  any  such  explanation  to  be  fonnd. 

The  agent  or  operating  instmment  of  action, 
and  the  product  or  result  of  it,  in  as  fiftr  as  the 
operation  is  effectiye  ;  on  eyery  occasion  both 
these  entities  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  dis- 
tinct and  distinguishable  from  each  other.  Bnt 
owing  to  the  poyerty  of  the  language,  or  to  the 
want  of  clear  discernment  on  tiie  part  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  begun  and  of  those 
who  continue  to  use  it,  the  two  last  of  these 
objects  are  apt  to  be  confounded  under  one 
name. 

To  the  abcre  examples,  though  in  this  case 
on  particular  great  name,  no  individual  mathe- 
matician can  be  brought  to  view,  that  no  branch 
of  mathematics  may  want  its  exemplification, 
may  be  added  a  source  of  confhsed  conception, 
observable  in  the  lowest  field  of  mathematics, 
Tiz.  arithmetio. 

Square  root,  cube  root:  of  the  objects  which 
these  expressions  are  employed  to  signify,  that 
in  the  head  of  many  a  student  the  ideas  ob- 
tained remain  from  first  to  last  in  a  state  of 
eonfttsion,  is  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
would,  it  is  believed  be,  upon  inquiry,  but  too 
abundantly  exemplified. 

Square-root,  t.  e.  root  of  the  square  :  just  as 
we  say,  fountain-head,  house-top.  In  a  book 
of  instruction,  suppose  an  explanation  to  this 
effect  were  subjoined  upon  the  first  mention  of 
this  compound  appellatiye,  many  a  scholar's 
mind,  it  is  believed,  would  be  saved  ftt>m  a 
load  of  perplexity  and  conftision  under  which 
at  present  it  has  to  struggle. 

Or  without  the  explanation,  short  and  simple 
as  it  is,  suppose  the  hyphen  and  no  more  in- 
serted, as  above,  between  the  two  elements  of 
this  compounded  appellative,  this,  if  it  had  not 
of  itself  afforded  a  complete  solution  of  the 
enigma,  would,  in  many  instances,have  afforded 
a  clue  to  it.  Accordingly  sometimes,  though 
not  constantly,  this  simple  though  of  itself  in- 
adequate instmment  of  explanation  is  inserted. 

For  want  of  such  an  explanation  of  the  two 
adjuncts,  viz.  square  and  cube,  thus  applied, 
what  in  many  a  mind  is  at  present  the  effect ! 

Square  root  and  cube  root,  two  different 
loots  belonging  to  the  same  imaginary  plant. 
Square  reot,  as  being  that  one  of  £e  two  which 
is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  a  reot,  such 
as  that  of  the  common  radish,  which  runs  out 
into  length,  made  square,  vis.  as  it  might  be 


by  four  strekes  of  a  knife  made  in  preper  situ- 
ations and  directions. 

Cube  root,  a  root  of  another  shape,  such  as 
that  for  instance  of  a  turnip  radish  brought 
into  the  shape  of  a  cube  or  die  by  four  such 
strekes  as  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  two 
others,  viz.  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
radish. 

MaUer  it  infimitdy  divieibU,  matter  is  not  ta- 
JlnUdydhmble — both  these  prepositions  cannot 
be  true,  one  of  them  must  be  true :  which  of 
them  is  true  it  is  scarce  possible  to  preve.  For 
the  present  purpose,  let  the  latter  be  supposed 
to  be  true  ;  true  or  not  true,  it  is  rather  more 
distinctly  conceivable  than  the  other  ;  and  for 
the  present  purpose  the  only  one  that  can 
serve.  For  the  present  purpose,  then,  let  it  be 
supposed  true. 

On  this  supposition,  all  matter  is  composed 
of  atoms,  and  all  of  them  of  the  same  size. 

These  smallest  existing  atoms,  suppose  them, 
all  or  some  of  them,  eube^-^o  many  perfect 
dice.  These  dice  may  be  conceived  to  be  com- 
posed each  of  them  of  a  determinate  number 
of  particles  of  the  same  form,  which  though 
never  in  foot  separated,  may  as  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  separable  and  separated  as  if  they 
really  were  so.  These  component  particles,  call 
them  poifOe:  and  let  the  number  of  them  be 
exactly  512.  Ranged  in  a  column  regular, 
eigl)t  of  these  points  make  a  line  ;  the  lines 
being  all  of  them  straight  and  ranged  in  appro- 
priate order,  one  above  another,  eight  of  them, 
each  containing  eight  points,  make  a  surface — 
a  surface  of  a  square  form,  such  as  that  exhi- 
bited by  a  chess-board  ;  and  ranged  again  in 
a  correspondent  order,  eight  of  these  chess- 
board surfaces  compose  the  atomic  cvbe  or 
die. 

The  sixty-four  points  first  mentioned,  points 
which  thus  placed  in  the  due  and  correspond- 
ent order — ^in  the  order  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
exhibit  the  superficial  /^re  called  a  square  ; 
the  square  composed  of  these  sixty-four  stands 
upon,  and  placed  in  any  direction,  has  for  each 
of  its  sides,  (of  which  the  square  placed  in  a 
certain  position,  may  be  called  the  base,)  the 
line  composed  of  eight  of  these  points.  The 
whole  atom  is  composed  of  eight  of  tiiese  squares, 
piled  one  upon  another,  constituting  a  cube, 
having  for  its  base  the  tquare  first  mentioned.* 
The  number  contained  in  the  cube  is  then 
with  relation  to  each  of  the  lines  of  each  of 
these  squares,  a  cube,  containing  eight  times 
as  many  of  these  points  as  any  one  of  ihe 
squares  contains  ;  each  such  square,  contain- 
ing eight  tim^s  as  many  points  as  any  one  of 
its  component  lines  contains. 

Eight,  the  number  of  the  points  in  each  of 


*  Of  theae  conceivable  ultimate  particles,  eight 
ranged  in  proper  order  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  line ; 
eight  each  lines,  containing  sixty-four  such  parti- 
cles, the  figure  of  a  square ;  eight  such  Muares,  eon- 
taining  sizty-foor  sach  lines,  and  512  miOk  partidei^ 
the  fi^re  of  a  cube  or  diei. 
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these  lines,  is  the  cube  root  of  512,  the  whole 
solid  composed  of  512  snch  points,  the  whole 
number  of  the  points  contained  in  ihe  solid 
<Uomf  the  form  of  which  is,  by  the  supposition, 
thftt  of  a  cube  or  die  :  eight,  this  same  num- 
ber, eight,  is  at  liie  same  time  the  square  root 
of  sixty-four,  which  is  the  number  of  the  points 
contained  in  each  of  the  surfaces  by  which  that 
atom  is  bounded  ;  the  form  of  each  of  which  is 
by  the  supposition  the  form  of  a  tquare. 

As  often  as  in  any  institutional  work  in 
mathematics  an  explanation  of  these  terms 
square  root  and  cube  root  is  undertaken  to  be 
giren,  the  figure  of  a  square  at  least  is,  it  is 
belieyed,  ei^ibited  ;  and  for  the  representa- 
tion of  it  a  number  of  points  or  lines  are  em- 
ployed. 

But  nowhere,  it  is  beliered,  is  the  explana- 
tion so  fhll  as  thoYe  ;  nor  in  the  giving  it  are 
the  points  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  present  the  idea  of  a  cube.  Yet  this  cube 
being,  of  all  the  entities  in  question  the  only 
«ne  which,  in  a  separate  state  has,  in  the  na- 
ture of  tiiingB,  its  exemplification,  the  ideas  of 
%  surfiice,  a  line,  and  a  point,  haying,  respec- 
tlTely,  been  deduced  from  the  idea  of  this  solid 
In  the  way  of  abstraction,  the  consequence 
seems  to  be,  that  when  images  come  to  be  ex- 
hibited, the  image  of  a  cube  ought  no  more  to 
hare  been  omitted  than  the  image  of  a  square. 

Neither  is  it  yery  distinctly  explained  why 
or  how  one  of  the  surfaces  by  which  a  cube  or 
die  is  bounded,  comes  to  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  root  of  it ;  nor  why  or  how  one 
of  the  lines  by  which  one  of  these  surfaces  is 
bounded,  comes  to  be  considered  as  constitut- 
ing the  root  of  that  suiAice. 

Supposing  these  matters  to  admit  of  expla- 
nation, the  explanation  it  is  belieyed  will  be 
to  some  such  effect  as  this  :  Take  a  die  and 
set  it  down  upon  a  table  resting  on  any  one  of 
its  fkces  or  surikces — suppose  that, which  is 
marked  with  one  spot — ^then  suppose  the  die  to 
be  a  plant,  that  snrfbce  may  naturally  enough 
be  considered  as  representing  the  root  of  the 
plant.  Of  any  figure  approaching  to  that  of 
a  die,  true  it  is  that  no  plant  has  eyer  yet 
been  found.  But  of  a  figure  approaching  yery 
nearly  to  that  of  a  hemisphere,  snch  as  that 
which  might  on  all  sides  be  contained  exactly 
within  the  compass  of  a  die,  of  correspondent 
dimensions,  plants  hare  actually  been  found, 
witness  a  species  of  the  genus  cactiu. 

In  like  manner,  in  a  vertical  position,  at 
right  angles' to  the  table,  set  up  a  eken  board, 
composed,  as  above,  of  the  rows  of  squares  of 
which  it  (this  square  figure)  is  composed  ;  the 
lowest,  i  e.  that  which  is  in  contact  vrith  the 
table,  represents  that  boundary  which  in  geo- 
metrical language  is  frequently  called  the  base 
of  the  square ;  and  which  in  the  language  of 
arithmetic,  as  above,  may  be  termed  the  root 
of  it,  bearing,  as  it  does,  the  same  relation  to 
the  number  of  lines  contained  in  the  whole 
surfbce^  as  the  number  of  lines  contained  in 
the  whole  surlkce  bean  to  the  number  of  lines 


contained  in  the  whole  solid,  termed,  as  above, 
a  cube  or  die. 

Simple  as  the  above  explanation  is,  and  use- 
ftil  at  least  as  it  seems  to  be  for  the  obviatiDg 
confused  conceptions  and  misconceptions,  such 
as  those  of  which  the  above  exemplifications 
may  serve  as  a  sample,  no  such  explanation 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  as  yet  to  be  firand  in 
any  institutional  book. 

Unfortunately,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  ex- 
pressions used  for  the  designating  of  the  other 
objects  that  are  so  closely  related  to,  and  in- 
separably connected  with  it,  the  word  root, 
considering  the  material  image  which  it  can- 
not fail  to  present,  and  which  if  it  did  not  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  altogether  insignificant  and 
inexpressive,  seems  not  very  happily  suited  to 
the  purpose. 

In  correspondency  with  the  word  root,  is 
employed  the  word  power;  root  being,  in  a  cer- 
tain proposition,  indicative  of  deereaee;  potter^ 
in  the.  same  proportion  of  inereaee.  Here, 
with  no  other  difference  than  that  between 
deoreate  and  inereate,  the  objects  themselves 
match  exactly.  But  the  symboLi  that  are  thus 
employed  for  the  designation  of  those  same 
objects,  very  badly  do  they  match  with  each 
other. 

1.  No  image  correspondent  in  any  way  to 
that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  word  toot,  is 
exhibited  by  the  word  power.  With  the  cor- 
respondent idea,  ibr  the  expression  of  which 
the  word  root  is  employed,  it  has  no  analogy ;  it 
does  not  match  with  it :  of  itself  neither  of  them 
has  any  tendency  to  call  up  to  mind  the  other. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  power  has  the  advan- 
tage, and  an  indispensable  one  it  is,  of  carry- 
ing ike  increase  to  any  number  of  degrees,  and 
consequently  the  length,  say  also  the  hei^tty 
to  any  extent  that  can  be  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  for  expressing  d^ 
ereate,  and  thus,  in  the  scale  of  magnitude, 
de$oent,  you  employ  the  word  root,  at  the  first 
step  in  the  line  of  descent  you  have  the  wqmarn 
root;  at  the  next,  the  etibe  root;  but  thera 
your  stock  of  roots,  of  different  species  of  roots, 
each  less,  and  running  down  lower  than  the 
preceding  one,  is  at  an  end. 

In  one  point  of  view,  and  Ikot  the  main  one, 
power,  it  is  true,  is  not  ill  adapted  to  pre- 
sent the  ideas  that  belong  to  the  subject  Ilie 
idea  of  power  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  or  producible  by  the  operation 
or  action  of  that  power ;  and  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  power,  the  greater  will  be  expect- 
ed to  be  the  quantity  of  the  efibct.  Whatso- 
ever be  the  number  in  question,  by  the  <iaaB- 
tity  expressed  by  the  term  the  third  power,  of 
that  same  number,  the  effect  producible,  be  it 
of  what  nature  it  will,  will  be  greater  than  the 
effect  producible  by  the  quantity  expressed  by 
the  term  the  eeamd  power  of  that  same  number ; 
taken  in  this  point  of  view,  of  two  numbers 
employed  for  giving  expression  to  two  powers 
of  different  magnitude,  the  greater  will  there- 
fore be  expressive  of  the  greater  power. 
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Bat  taken  in  another  sense, — as  resulting 
from  another  of  the  sorts  of  occasions  on  which 
it  is  wont  to  be  employed, — ^another  sense,  and 
that  to  many  minds  a  more  fkmiliar  one,  of 
any  increase  of  the  number  attached  to  the 
word  poweTy  the  result  will  be  the  idea  not  of 
increase  but  of  decrease.  Apply  it,  for  ex- 
ample, to  statiBtic&  What  is  meant  by  the 
first  power  in  Europe  1  Is  it  not  that  which 
is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  effects  1 
What  is  meant  by  the  second  power  in  Europe  1 
Is  it  not  that  which  is  not  capable  of  produc- 
ing any  effects  but  such  as  will  be  less  than 
those  producible  by  the  first  power  1  and  so 
on,  the  greater  the  number  the  less  the  power 
indicated  by  it. 

Though,  as  aboye,  in  itself  and  of  itself,  were 
no  correspondent  and  apposite  idea  required 
to  be  expressed  along  with  it,  power  might, 
hare  been  not  altogether  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose ;  yet  this  incapacity  of  finding  its 
match  in  any  other  word,  is  such  an  objection 
to  it  as  seems  insuperable  and  oonclusiTe. 

Retaining  the  word  root  for  giTing  expres- 
sion to  dwrtate  i^  quantity  and  descent  in 
aUUudk,  suppose  that  for  giving  expression  to 
inorecue  and  aeeent  in  the  same  proposition, 
the  word  branch  were  employed.  Branckei 
ascending  in  the  sky,  we  might  have  as  many 
as  powers  ;  descending,  rooU  we  might  haye 
as  many  as  braneke$;  roatSi — ^not  fotums  roots 
and  «ti60  roots  indeed,— after  which  our  stock 
of  roots  would  be  exhausted  ;  but  first  roots, 
and  second  roots,  and  third  roots,  and  so  on, 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  exactly  as 
many  as  branches ;  for  eyery  hramek  a  root, 
wherever  a  root  were  wanted ;  for  every  roo^ 
a  hrantkf  wherever  a  branch  were  wanted. 

The  plain  and  standard  number,  neither 
multiplied  by  itself  nor  divided,  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished,  shall  it  be  root  or 
branch,  or  both,  or  neither !  Keeping  still  to 
the  same  figure,  shall  it  not  be  trunk  t  Second 
root  will  then  be  to  trunky  what  trunk  will  be 
to  second  branch.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  logarithms,  there  are  points  which  would 
require  to  be  settled. 

To  the  use  of  the  word  branch  an  dbjection 
not  unanalogous  to  that  which,  as  above  ap- 
plied to  the  word  power,  does,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, present  itself.  In  the  ascending  series 
of  branches,  the  greater  the  number  employed 
in  giving  expression  to  any  term  in  the  series — 
in  a  word,  to  any  branchy — the  greater  should 
be  the  effect  of  any  portion  of  matter  taken  in 
that  number,  repeated  the  number  of  times 
indicated  by  that  numerical  denomina^on:  the 
effect  producible  by  the  third  branch  of  the 
number  should  be  greater  than  the  effect  pro- 
ducible by  the  second  branch  of  the  same  num- 
ber and  so  on.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  class  of 
material  beings,  from  the  sensible  properties  of 
whidi  the  image  is  deduced  ;  in  uie  case  of  a 
tree,  (for  example,)  the  higher  the  branch  is,  it 
is  not  the  ^rcmger  the  more  powerful,  but  the 
ite^j^  tiie  leas  powerAtl ;  and  it  is  by  the 


greater  number  that  the  higher  branch  will  be 
presented  to  view ;  and,  in  particular,  no 
branch  can  tail  to  present  itself  as  being  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  weaker,  instead  of 
stronger  than  the  trunk. 

Here,-  then,  applying  to  the  word  branck  is 
an  objection  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
seen  applying  to  the  word  power:  analogous 
to  it,  and  perhaps  equal  to  it 

But,  when  the  one  objection  is  set  against 
the  other,  there  remains  in  favour  of  the  word 
branchy  tite  circumstance  of  its  being  analo- 
gous, to  the  word  root — ^the  word  already  in 
nse  to  designate  in  corresponding  propositions 
the  correspondent  and  opposite  effect. 

What  must  be  confessed  is,  that  supposing 
the  superior  aptitude  of  the  proposed  new 
terms,  when  eompued  with  the  old  established 
terms,  were  ever  so  unquestionable,  the  utility 
of  any  such  undertaking  as  that  of  substitut- 
ing in  any  institutional  work,  or  scheme  of 
oral  instruction,  the  new  to  the  old,  would 
still  be  very  questionable.  It  is  in  the  terms 
now  in  use  for  the  designating  of  the  ideas  in 
question,  that  all  the  existing  works  on  the 
subject  stand  expressed  :  these  works  could, 
therefore,  no  ftirther  be  understood,  than  in  as 
fiff  as  the  terms  here  in  question  are  under- 
stood. 

But  how  conclusive  soever  this  considera- 
tion may  be,  in  the  character  of  an  objection 
to  any  such  attempt  as  that  of  substituting 
these  new  terms  to  the  old  established  ones,  it 
applies  not  in  the  character  of  an  objection,  to 
the  adding,  in  a  scheme  of  instruction,  to  an 
explanation  of  the  old,  an  explanation  of  the 
new.  If,  therefore,  the  ideas  presented  by  the 
proposed  new  terms  should,  in  any  instance^ 
be  found  clearer  than  the  ideas  presented  by 
the  old,  here  will  so  much  new  light  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  without  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences so  frequentiy,  if  not  constantiy,  at- 
tached to  change. 

Nor  would  the  preferable  use  of  the  new 
language  be  altogetiier  incompatible  vrith  the 
reaping  the  instruction  contained  in  the  books 
in  which  the  old  terms  are  employed.  All 
along,  since  the  days  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
while,  in  the  English  school,  the  terms  fiuent 
and /durtofi,  with  their  appendages,  have  been 
employed, — ^by  the  German  and  French  schools, 
for  tiie  conveyance  of  the  same  ideas,  the 
terms  integral  and  difilBrential,  with  their  ap- 
pendages, have  been  employed. 

A  principle  of  nomenclature  so  inadequate — 
a  principle  by  which  neither  multiplication 
nor  division  could  be  carried  on  more  than 
two  stages,  how  came  it  to  be  adopted  !  To 
what  cause  shall  it  be  ascribed  1  Obviously 
enough  to  this,  viz.  the  continual  conversion  of 
the  idgebraical  and  the  geometrical  forms  into 
each  other.  In  geometry,  when  from  your 
point  you  laid  dovm  a  line,  when  from  your 
line  you  had  erected  your  square,  and  on  your 
square  you  had  erected  your  solid  in  the  form 
of  a  cube,  then  you  found  yourself  at  a  stand> 
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no  other  ulterior  dimenaions  did  the  nature  of 
things  afford.  So  much  as  to  the  scale  of  in- 
crease. So,  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to 
roots.  In  the  tqitare  yon  possessed  a  figure, 
of  which  the  metaphorical  root  represented  by 
any  of  its  boundaries,  might  be  found  ;  in  the 
cube  yon  possessed  another  figure,  for  which  a 
still  deeper  root,' vis.  the  same  by  which  the 
root  of  the  square  had  been  represented,  might 
be  found.  But,  the  nature  of  things  not  af- 
fording anything  more  solid  or  substantial  than 
a  cube,  there  ended  also  the  conresponding  line 
of  roots.  So  much  as  to  the  scale  of  decease, 
Ibr  in  the  number  called  a  square  number,  in 
other  words,  in  the  second  power  of  that  (the 
correspondent)  number,  or  in  the  first  branch 
of  that  same  number,  considered  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  6rtiiic4,  Geometry  affords  an  image 
capable,  in  some  sort,  of  representing  it ;  so 
likewise  in  the  number  called  a  cube  number. 
But,  at  that  point  the  representation,  and, 
consequently,  t&e  intercouTertibility  ends  ;  at 
that  next  point  you  come  to  the  third  power, 
or  the  second  branch  of  the  number  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  fto  the  stores  of  Geometry  afford 
not  any  correspondent  image. 

Here,  then,  may  perhaps  be  seen  the  cause 
of  this  obscure  and  imperfect  portion  of  nomen- 
clature. But,  by  the  indication  thus  given  of 
the  cause  of  the  imperfection,  the  inconveni- 
ence resulting  from  it  is  not  by  any  means 
diminished ;  nor,  therefore,  the  demand  for 
-the  application  of  sach  remedy  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of. 

In  the  case  of  this  science,  as  in  the  case  of 
00  many  other  branches  of  art  and  science,  the 
knowledge  which  the  artist,  or  man  of  science 
possesses,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  is  derived 
from  the  several  particulars  of  detail  which 
belong  to  the  subject,  from  the  acquaintance 
which  continual  practice  has  given  him  with 
these  several  particulars.  The  ideas  which, 
from  these  several  particulars  it  hai  happened 
to  him  to  derive  and  store  his  mind  wiUi,  are 
perhaps,  without  exception,  clear  ones.  On 
the  several  occasions  on  which  these  particu- 
lars have  been  brought  to  view  and  spoken  of, 
spoken  of  in  language  which,  in  the  mind  of 
him  by  whem  it  has  been  employed,  has  all 
along  had  dear  ideas  for  its  accompaniment — 
the  language  attached  to  the  subject  by  usage 
has,  of  course,  been  all  along  employed.  In 
the  mind  of  this  artist,  or  man  of  science,  by 
whom  this  current  language  is  employed,  it  is 
all  along  coig'oined  with  clear  ideas.  The 
conclusion  which  very  naturally,  however  er- 
roneously he  forms  in  his  own  mind, — ^forms  all 
along,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  would  move  his  legs  in  walking, 
almost  without  thinking  of  it — ^is,  that  in  the 
minds  of  other  persons,  in  the  minds  of  learners, 
ideas  similarly,  if  not  altogether  equally,  clear, 
will  be  attached  to  this  same  language. 

But  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  general,  and 
of  young  scholars  in  particular,  the  phrases  in 
question  have  no  such  accompaniment ;  with 


the  particulars  bdongiiig  to  the  acifloee  tliey 
have  no  such  already  formed  aeqnaintaiiee. 
When,  therefore,  without  sufficient  warning, 
periiaps  without  any  warning  at  all,  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  application  thus  nade  of 
them,  the  phrases  in  question  are  by  the 
teachers  in  question  (through  which  soever  of 
the  two  modes  of  conveying  his  instruction, 
viz.  discourse  scriptitiously  or  disoonrse  orally 
delivered,)  employed  in  the  delivery  of  instmo- 
tion  in  relation  to  the  art  or  science,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that,  instead  of  ascribing  to  them 
the  latent  and  multifkrious  meaning  which,  by 
long  practice  and  acquaintance  with  particn- 
lars,  the  teacher  has  learned  to  attach  to  then^ 
the  meaning  which  he,  the  leainer,  attaches 
to  them,  is  no  other  thim  that  which  haa  been 
attached  to  them  by  the  usage  of  ordinary 
language.  When,  with  the  afisnranoe  ao  na- 
turally attached  to  the  possessor  of  acknow- 
ledged and  undisputed  infallibility,  he  is  told 
that  every  number  which  is  brought  to  view, 
to  which  the  sign  called  the  negative  sign  is 
prefixed,  is  expressive  of  a  quantity  whidi  is, 
and  exactly  by  so  much  a#the  figure  indicates^ 
less  than  nothing,  the  belief  of  the  ezistenoe 
of  an  infinite  numbeiT  of  quantities,  each  of 
them  less  than  nothing,  is  thus  added  to  his 
creed. 

When,  again,  after  baring  been  required  to 
take  one  of  these  quantities  that  are  by  so 
much  less  than  nothing,  and  multiply  it  by 
another  of  these  quantities  that  are  less  than 
nothing, — ^two,  for  example,  by  three — the  pro- 
duct is  composed  of  a  number  of  quantitieB,  all 
of  them  greater  than  nothing,  viz.  six  in  num- 
ber (being  exactly  the  same  number  of  quan- 
tities, all  greater  than  nothing,  that  would 
have  been  the  result,  if,  instead  of  quantities 
all  of  them  less  than  nothing,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  quantities,  all  of  them  greater  than  no- 
thing, is  employed  i\  what  is  the  conaeqnenee  t 
We  remain  astonished  and  confounded.  But 
the  more  astonishing  the  matter  of  Bdeooe 
thus  imbibed,  the  greater  the  glory  attached  in 
the  acquisition  of  it ;  and  to  comfort  the  learner 
under  his  confosion,  is  the  use  and  benefit  of 
this  glory,  the  glory  of  having,  by  dint  of  hard 
labour,  succeeded  in  treasuring  up  in  his  mind, 
under  the  name  of  science,  this  mass  of  palp- 
able nonsense. 

A  determination  (suppose)  is  taken  to  snb- 
stitate,  on  this  ground,  the  language  of  simple 
truth  for  the  language  of  scientific  fiJsehood, 
and  thereby  to  substitute  light  for  daikneas. 
For  the  production  of  this  effect  what  is  the 
course  that  a  man  will  have  to  take  I  On  the 
occasion  of  every  sort  of  transaction,  opera- 
tion, event,  or  state  of  things,  in  which  this 
sort  of  fictitious  language  is  in  use  to  be  em- 
ployed, he  will  have  to  bring  to  view  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction,  <^peration,  event,  or 
state  of  things,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  biing 
to  view  the  effect  which  the  supposed  existeiice 
of  some  supposed  negative  quantity  is  prodnc- 
tive  of.    Of  this  transaction,  operation,  event, 
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or  Btoie  of  ihingi  bftTing  given  an  indieatiTe 
deseriplion,  employing,  in  bo  ftr  as  soecepti- 
ble  of  application  to  the  subject,  the  terms  of 
otrdinaiy  langoage,  he  wiU  tiiereupon,  in  the 
like  langnage,  give  an  indication  of  the  eflbct 
BO  prodnoed  by  the  negatire  quantity,  as  aboye. 
So  fiur  as  this  mode  of  explanation  shall  haye 
been  made  to  extend,  so  £»>,  and  no  fkiiher, 
will  the  science  have  been  brought  and  put 
into  that  state  in  whidh  it  onght  to  be  pat  for 
the  instmction  of  the  yonng  beginner ;  into 
which  it  most  be  put  before  it  can  have  been 
fitted  for  rendering  more  than  a  yery  small 
part  of  that  quantity  of  service  which,in  its  own 
nature,  it  is  capable  of  rendering  to  mankind. 

In  what  circumstances  shall  we  look  for  the 
eanse  of  so  apparently  extraordinary  a  pheno- 
menon ;  such  flagrant  impropriety,  inapposite- 
ness,  £Usity,  and  thence  so  thick  a  veil  of 
factitious  obscurity  in  the  language  of  science ! 
Of  inappositeness,  impropriety,  falsity,  in  that 
Bcienoe,  of  all  others,  which  reckons  infallibil- 
ity in  the  number  of  its  pretensions  ;  of  which 
infallibility  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  un- 
questionable and  exclusive  attribute  ! 

In  as  far  as  language  which,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  is  used  in  one  sense,  is,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  scientific  instruction,  used  in  another, 
an  efTeot  similar  to  that  which,  by  the  species 
of  secret  discourse  called  cypher,  is  produced 
in' any  mind  which  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
hejf,  is  produced  in  the  mind  to  which  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  has  lately  begun  to  be  com- 
mnnicated. 

To  him  who  is  in  possession  of  the  key,  the 
language  of  the  cypher,  obscure,  mysterious, 
and  perhaps  nonsensical,  (as  to  the  conception 
of  this  very  person  it  would  be  otherwise,)  is 
clear,  correct,  and  instructive.  But  does  it 
ever  happen  to  him  to  entertain  any  such  ex- 
pectation, that  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  pos- 
sessor of  that  necessary  instrument,  it  should 
present  itself  in  that  more  satisfactory  char- 
acter f  So  soon  as  any  such  persuasion  to  any 
snch  effect  were  entertained  by  him,  so  soon 
would  an  assurance  equally  strong  be  pos- 
sessed by  him  that  the  purpose  for  which  alone 
the  language  had  with  so  much  pains  been 
devised,  was  already  defeated. 

To  the  experienced  instructor,  the  particu- 
lars which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  have  in 
view  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  technical 
and  inapposite  language  in  question,  which, 
and  which  alone,  in  speaking  of  the  subject,  it 
has  been  usual  to  him  to  employ,  and  have 
employed,  is  the  cypher :  to  this  cypher  the 
particulars  which,  on  these  same  occasions,  it 
has  been  usual  for  him  to  have  in  view,  com- 
pose the  key.  What  wonder  if,  among  those 
to  whom,  while  not  yet  in  possession  of  the 
key,  the  cypher  comes  to  be  pored  over,  the 
number  of  those  to  whose  minds  the  words  of 
the  cypher  have  imparted  clear  ideas,  is  com- 
paratively so  inconsiderable. 

By  a  comparatively  small  number  of  privi- 
leged minds,  to  the  constitution  of  which  the 


subject  happens  to  be  in  a  peenliar  degree 
adapted,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  thus  employed,  an  aequaintance  with 
the  science— an  aequaintance  more  or  less 
clear,  oorrect,  and  extensive — comes  to  have 
been  attained.  Attained  !  but  how  1  by  means 
of  the  cypher  I  by  means  of  the  inapposite,  the 
ill-constructed,  the  fictitious  language  1  No  ; 
but  in  spite  of  it.  Instead  of  being  left  to  be 
drawn  by  abstraction,  like  Truth  out  of  her 
well,  from  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  pertur- 
bers,  had  the  key  been  conveyed,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  terms  of  compact  texture  con- 
structed out  of  apposite,  fkmiliar,  and  unficti- 
tious  language,  a  small  part  of  the  time  so 
unprofitably  employed  would  have  sufficed  for 
extracting  from  the  subject  a  set  of  conceptions 
much  more  clear,  correct,  and  extensive,  than 
those  obtained  by  a  process  so  ftdl  of  perplexity 
and  inquietude. 

To  no  man  can  any  truth,  or  set  of  truths, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  prove  and  expose  the 
vanity  of  any  part  of  tiiat  treasure  of  science, 
real  or  pretended,  in  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  place  any  part  of  his  title  to  the 
expectation  of  distinction  and  respect,  be  na- 
turally expected  to  be  otherwise  than  unac- 
ceptable. In  no  better  light  than  that  of  an 
enemy  can  the  author  of  so  unwelcome  an 
importation  be  regarded.  By  the  feeliug  of 
the  uneasiness  thus  produced,  the  passion  of 
anger  directing  itself  toward  the  immediate 
author  of  the  uneasiness,  will  be  produced ;  • 
and  with  it  the  appetite  for  vengeance.  To 
the  gratification  of  this  appetite,  the  readiest 
instrument  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will, 
generally  speaking,  be  found  to  present,  will 
be  the  imputation  of  ignorance :  matter  by 
which  an  imputation  of  this  sort  may  be  fixed 
will  of  course  be  looked  out  for,  and  never  does 
it  fail  to  be  looked  out  for  with  a  diligence 
correspondent  to  the  provocation  given,  and 
the  temper  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  has 
been  given.  Ingenuity  is  set  to  work  to  de- 
vise by  what  means  the  dart  cast  at  the  mind 
may  be  rendered  most  sharp ;  the  wound 
deepest  and  most  afflictive. 

But  by  no  such  artifices  will  the  mind  of  a 
judicious  reader  be  led  astray  from  the  view 
of  the  proffered  benefit.  By  the  means  indi- 
cated, or  by  any  other  means,  is  the  art  of 
teaching,  as  applied  to  the  branch  of  art  and 
science  in  question,  susceptible  of  being  im- 
proved 1  If  so,  whether  on  the  part  of  him  by 
whom  any  usefiil  and  practically  applicable 
means  of  improvement  have  been  suggested, 
the  marks  of  ignorance  be  more  or  less  palpable, 
or  more  or  less  numerous,  are  questions  not 
worth  a  thought. 

To  the  man  of  science,  in  whose  breast  the 
predominant  affection  is  not  the  self-regarding 
love  of  reputation  and  desire  of  intellectual 
fame,  but  the  social  affection  of  philanthropy, 
observations  which  have  for  their  tendency,  as 
well  as  their  object,  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  those  different  propensities  which,  with 
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more  or  less  power  and  eflfect,  operate  in  every 
haman  breast,  will  be  regarded,  not  as  an  in- 
jury but  as  a  service ;  will  be  received,  not 
with  anger,  at  least  not  with  any  durable  emo- 
tion of  &at  kind,  but  rather  with  complacency 
and  thankftdness.  He  will  find  himself  thus 
put  upon  his  guard  against  an  intestine,  against 
a  latent  and  insidious,  enemy. 

On  the  occasion  of  propounding  any  exten- 
sive plan  of  useftil  instruction — ^in  this,  as  in 
every  other  walk  of  useful  art  and  science,  the 
lover  of  mankind  will  propose  to  himself  two 
main  objects  :  the  one  to  maximize  the  quan- 
tity of  use  capable  of  being  derived  from  it, 
the  other  to  maximize  the  focility,  and  thence 
the  promptitude  with  which  each  given  por- 
tion or  degree  of  it  may  be  rendered  obtain- 
able. Uttfulnest  and  faoUityf  by  these  two 
words,  may  be  expressed  the  main  objects  of 
his  regard. 

Long  after  these,  the  advancement,  in  as  far 
as  that  is  distinct  from  usefUness  ;  long  after 
these,  though  still  not  as  an  object  to  be  ne- 
glected, will  the  mere  extension  of  science,  that 
science  being  but  a  speculative  one,  rank  in  his 
estimation  and  endeavours. 

VIL  IfiUrc<nifloenu>n  of  Geometry  and  AlgAra, 

In  speaking  of  Geometry  and  Algebra^— of 
Geometry  in  the  first  place,  of  Algebra  in  the 
next  place— thus  far  it  has  been  necessary  to 
speak  of  these  two  objects,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  distinct  branches  of  mathematical  art 
and  science  ;  one  of  them,  and  that  alone,  ap- 
plicable to  one  sort  of  subject  or  occasion ; 
another,  and  that  alone,  to  another.  But,  to 
his  surprise  not  improbably,  and  to  his  no  small 
annoyance  certainly,  the  learner  will  sooner  or 
later  have  occasion  to  observe,  that,  in  point 
of  practice,  no  such  separation  has  place  ;  and 
that,  for  the  obtaining  of  one  and  the  same  re- 
sult, for  the  solution  of  one  and  the  same  pro- 
"blem,  for  the  finding  an  answer  to  one  and  the 
same  question,  for  tibe  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  one  and  the  same  assertion,  fbr  instance, 
in  the  way  the  problem  in  question*  has 
been  solved,  both  these  branches  of  mathema- 
tical art  and  science  have  been  employed  at 
once ;  and  that,  for  the  arriving  at  no  more 
than  one  conclusion,  he  will  have  to  feel  his 
way  through  the  two  distinct  sorts  of  la- 
byrinths, the  labyrinth  constructed  out  of  tiie 
capitals  of  the  letterpress  alphabet,  or  the  field 
of  geometry ;  and  the  labyrinth  constmcted 
out  of  the  small  letters  of  the  same  alphabet, 
in  the  field  of  Algebra,  with  dots  put  over 
some  of  them,  in  the  upper  quarter  of  it,  if  in 
the  part  occupied  by  the  Newtonians ;  and  d*s 
put  before  as  many  of  them,  if  in  the  part  oo- 
enpied  by  the  Leibnitzian  corps.  Accordingly 
when,  after  leaving  out  a  swarm  of  other  lines, 
he  haa  learned  that,  for  the  designation  of  the 


*  lliia  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  follow  some 
exem^ification  wfaieh  has  not  been  found  among 


line  which,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  in  searok 
of,  two  of  these  capital  letters  have  been  ap- 
pointed, a  supposition  which  he  will  naturally 
be  led  to  make  is,  that  now  he  has  fbrmed  with 
it  that  sort  of  acquaintance  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  Not  he,  indeed  ;  for 
too  soon,  whenever  it  is,  for  his  peace,  will  he 
find  it  snatched  out  of  his  hands,  and  tfarown 
into  the  algebraic  mill,  out  of  which  it  will  not 
come  without  having  stamped  upon  it  a  new 
name,  made  out  of  a  tingU  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  that  a  small  one  ;  and  so  with  n^gard 
to  all  the  other  Greometric  personages,  fat 
giving  names  to  some  of  which,  nothhig  lea» 
than  three,  or  even  more  than  three,  of  tbeea 
letters  a-piece,  will  suffice. 

Of  so  troublesome  a  repetition  of  labour, 
especially  on  a  branch  of  the  field  of  art  and 
science,  of  which,  by  means  of  the  abbrevia- 
tive  and  condensative  forms,  saving  of  labour 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  grand  instroment, 
wherein  consists  the  use !  To  what  eanae  is 
the  usage  that  has  taken  place  in  this  matter 
to  be  ascribed  1  To  find  any  answer  to  this 
question,  the  new  search  that  has  been  made 
in  the  works  of  mathematicians  has  not  been 
attended  with  success. 

One  effect  seems  inseparably  to  folloiw,  of 
course,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  two  modes ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  mode  of  expression  which, 
in  the  geometrical  mode  is,  by  the  reiSBienees 
to  the  individual  diagram,  confined  to  thai  in- 
dividual diagram,  and  tiius  reduced  down 
(narrowed,  to  the  minimmn  or  maximum  ahall 
we  call  it  of  narrowness)  is,  in  the  aigebraie 
mode,  and  for  the  opposite  reason,  gmmiliaeA^ 
or,  to  use  an  expression  more  conformable  to 
the  language  of  logicians,  uni^enalvBtd;  and, 
to  this  circumstance,  without  our  being  almra  ja 
if  ever  fully  aware  of  it,  may  frequently,  per- 
haps, be  found  the  cause,  not  leas  real,  how 
imperfectly  soever  perceived,  of  the  trouble 
taken  to  translate  the  preparatory  and  demon- 
strative part  of  the  proposition  out  of  tbe 
geometrical  form  into  the  algebraic. 

Then  why  not  translate  it  at  once  into  the 
ordinary  unabbreriated  language  1  In  answer 
to  this  question  several  reasons  may  be  giTen, 
none  of  them  unapt. 

1.  Of  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  them,  inti- 
mation is  already  conveyed  by  the  word  un- 
abbreviated. Abbreviation  is  the  main  chnr- 
acteristic  of  the  algebraic  mode  of  notaitai,  as 
distinguished  firom  the  simply  arithmetieaL 

Applied  in  so  many  cases  where  it  wae  in  a 
prodigious  degree,  beneficent,  habit  would  sof- 
fice  to  cause  it  to  be  applied  to  other  cases  in 
which  the  employment  of  it  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  such  advantages. 

2.  Be  it  of  what  kind  it  may,  an  instrament 
which,  after  much  trouble,  a  man  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  rendering  himself  expert  in  the 
use  of,  he  is  naturally  fbnd  of  playing  with  ; 
love  of  power  and  love  of  admiration, — both 
these  appetites  find  their  gratifioatt<Ni  in  it. 

3.  By  this  symbolical,  in  oontradistinctioB 
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to  the  pmrdy  vtrhai^  mode  of  detigiifttioii,  maeh 
embaxnmnent  and  difflcnlty  Ib  nTed ;  and, 
in  lien  of  a  rariable,  an  inyaiiable  mode  of 
exprefldon  ia  employed.  For  framing  the  ex- 
prefldon  in  the  pnrdy  verbal  mode,  how  much 
more  effectnally  soeTer  if  ihuned  by  a  master- 
ly hand,  instmctiTe  to  the  scholar  at  first  en- 
trance, a  mheh  fuller  and  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  will  commonly  be  necessary 
than  eyery  one  is  able  to  attain,  as  well  as 
much  more  labour  than  every  one  is  willing  to 
bestow. 

For  the  giving  expression  to  the  same  mat- 
ter in  the  pnrely  verbal  mode,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  forms,  all  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent from  one  another,  some  more  apt,  some 
lees  apt,  whether  in  respect  of  choice  6f  words 
or  arrangement,  might  be  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed. Expressed  in  the  symbolical  mode, 
all  these  variants  are  reduced  to  one.  To  the 
reader,  great,  whatsoever  be  the  subject,  is  the 
advantsjge  derived  in  the  shape  of  clearness  of 
eonoeption,  fh>m  this  unity  and  simplicity  in 
the  mode  of  expression ;  to  the  writer  it,  more- 
over, afFords,  though  a  different,  a  correspon- 
dent advantage.  Reducing  all  styles  to  one, 
it  places  the  most  inexpert  grammarian  upon 
a  leyel  with  the  most  expert. 


APPENDIX  No.  IX. 

Hints  towards  the  Composition  of  an  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on  Universal  Grrammar,  on  a 
New  Principle,  on  which  that  branch  of  Art 
and  Science  may,  it  Ib  supposed,  be  capable 
of  being  taught  and  learned  with  advan- 
tage and  facility,  towards  the  close  of  a 
Chrestomathic  Course. 

IlfTBODUCnON. 

The  purposes  for  which  Grammar,  as  ap- 
plied to  languages  other  than  the  vernacular 
one,  is  proposed  to  be  included,  in  the  Chres- 
tomathic Course,  have  already  been  brought 
to  view.* 

With  a  view  to  these  same  purposes  it  is 
supposed,  that  now  in  the  present  state  of  the 
field  of  Art  and  Science,  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  what  is  called  Universal  Grammar, 
admission  might  in  this  same  seminary  be 
given,  and  that  with  sufficient  facility  and 
adequate  practical  advantage. 

Of  a  plan  of  the  kind  in  question,  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Mathematics  will,  it  is  taken 
for  granted,  be  universally  recognised  as  form- 
mg  a  proper  part  But,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated,  that,  with  the  rules  of  particular 
grammar  to  afford  explanation  to  them,  the 
general  principles  of  universal  grammar  will 
not,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  require  either 
more  labour  or  a  greater  maturity  of  intellect 
than  the  general  principles  of  Mathematics  ; 

•  Vide  sttpn,  pp.  33,  34. 


while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  more  exten- 
sive command  which  will  thus  be  given  to 
him  over  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  use  de- 
rived from  a  given  quantity  of  labour  will,  in 
this  case,  be  at  least  equal  to  any  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  place  in  that 
other  case. 

A  consideration  flrom  which  this  expecta- 
tion has  received  additional  strength  is,  that 
upon  the  plan  in  question,  to  the  exposition 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  art  and  science 
of  universal  grammar  upon  the  plan  in  ques- 
tion, the  exposition  of  a  correspondent  part  of 
the  principles  of  Logic  would  be  necessary. 
Considerations  of  the  logical  cast,  forming  aJl 
along  the  basis  of  such  considerations  of  the 
grammatical  cast  as  would  be  brought  to  view. 
If,  by  this  connexion,  the  access  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  so  much  of  the  connected 
matter  as  belongs  to  the  head  of  Grammar, 
would  be  clogged  with  difficulty  and  the  pro- 
gress retuded,  here  would  pro  tanto  be  an 
objection.  But  the  notion  is,  that  from  the 
two  branches  of  art  and  science  in  question, 
mutual  light  would  by  each  other  be  reflected, 
and  that  by  means  of  the  conjunction,  a  given 
degree  of  acquaintance  vrith  both  would  be 
attained  with  less  labour  than,  supposing  sepa- 
ration practicable,  would  be  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  an  equal  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  no  more  than  one. 

f^e  circumstance  by  which,  at  the  present 
time  in  particular,  the  prospect  of  being  able 
in  relation  to  this  at  present  abstruse  branch 
of  art  and  science,  to  administer  instruction 
on  terms  of  hiti^erto  unprecedented  advantage, 
is  the  discovery  made  by  Home  Tooke : — 
that  discovery  by  which  the  relation  which 
has  place  between  certam  till  then  incompre- 
hensible parts  of  speech  on  the  one  part  and 
certain  of  the  better  understood  parts  of  speech 
on  the  other  part,  has  been  brought  to  view ; 
— by  which  the  import  of  certain  till  then  in- 
comprehensible parts  of  speech  was  made 
known,  by  showing  their  identity  with  other 
parts  of  spee<^  the  import  of  which  was  not 
thus  abstruse/? 

The  explanation  of  this  discovery  of  his, 
having  been  left  by  him  in  an  unfinished 
state,  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  have 
been  the  cause,  why  no  new  system  of  univer- 
sal Ghummar,  constructed  vrith  the  lights 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  that  discovery,  hath 
as  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  But  to  the 
purpose  here  in  question,  to  any  one  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  availing  himself  of  them,  the 
light  afforded  by  that  discovery  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  found  quite  sufficient. 

Should  the  expectations  here  spoken  of  be 
sanctioned  by  the  event,  two  results,  one  theo- 
retical, the  other  practical^  both  of  them  in  a 
more  particular  degree  gratifying  to  an  Eng- 
lish heart  will,  it  is  believed,be  found  deducible 
fit>m  the  branch  of  instruction  here  proposed. 

The  theoretical  one  is,  that  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  discourse  taken  together,  Latin  and 
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Greek  not  excepted,  the  EngliBh  language  is 
better  adapted  tlum  any  other  language. 

The  practical  resnlt  is,  that  in  the  seminary 
which,  so  mnch  to  the  honour  of  this  country, 
is  at  work  for  the  training  up  of  young  per- 
sons to  he  sent  abroad  in  the  character  or 
missionaries,  in  the  hope  of  that  glory  which 
is  to  be  reaped  from  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation  among  barbarous 
nations,  by  whom,  when  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a  prodigiously  diyersified  multitude  of 
languages  afford  respectively  the  only  medium 
they  have  through  which  instruction  can  be 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  generosity  of  their 
intended  beneftictors, — an  institutional  treatise 
on  the  principles  of  universal  Grammar  would, 
if  grounded  on  the  foundation  here  in  ques- 
tion, be  found  a  useAil  assistant,  substracting, 
at  the  same  time,  ftx)m  the  quantity  of  the  corre- 
spondent part  of  such  their  literary  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  respect  of  strength  of 
mind  and  mastery  of  the  subject,  making  ad- 
dition to  their  capacity  for  it. 

SEcnoN  I. 
OflMnguage, 

A  communication  made  by  language  is  either 
simple  or  complex. 

It  is  tiwpU  when  the  matter  of  thought 
communicated  by  it  is  no  more  tlum  what  is 
contained  in  one  proposition — one  logical  pro- 
position.*   CompUz,  if  any  more. 

For  the  making  of  any  communication, — in 
other  words,  for  the  framing  a  proposition,  if 
every  necessary  part  of  it  be  expressed— no 
part  of  it  understood,  as  the  phrase  is,  i.  e.  left 
to  be  supplied  by  the  person  addressed — ^seve- 
ral parts,  called  words  or  terms,  are  necessary  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  no  more  than  a  single  word 
be  employed,  and  the  import  of  an  entire  pro- 
position be  expressed  by  it,  it  is  because,  by 
means  of  a  certain  letter  or  Ietters,forming  part 
of  that  word,  an  import  is  given  to  it  the  same 
as  that,  for  the  expression  of  which  more  words 
than  one  are  in  other  cases  employed,  *  viz. 
without  making  any  addition  to  the  sense  of  it. 

Every  complex  communication  is  resolvable 
into  two  or  more  simple  ones.  Every  complex 
proposition  is  resolvable  into  two  or  more 
simple  ones. 

Every  simple  proposition,  if  the  expression 
given  to  it  be  complete,  contains  in  it  the  im- 
port of  at  least  three  different  sorts  of  words, 
the  import  of  each  of  them  bearing  a  particular 
relation  to  that  of  the  rest. 

To  the  import,  for  the  expression  of  which 
three  words  are  necessary  and  sufficient,  if  the 
import  of  any  other  word,  having  a  separate 
import  of  its  own,  be  added,  the  import  of  this 


*  Example:  in  Latin,  ito,  and  to  stes,  tiet,  &c. 
Of  stOy  the  equivalent,  in  which  every  member  of 
the  commQnication  has  a  word  for  the  designation 
of  it,  is,  Effo  turn  stans — I  am  staading,  or  in  a 
standing  postare. 


additional  word  is  ezprMiIUe  hj,  aad 

ftdly  expressed,  equivalent  to,  that  of  aa  «■- 

tire  proposition. 

For  the  giving  expreadon  to  ike  dilferenft 
propositions  of  which  discourse  is,  or  is  capable 
of  being  composed,  different  sets  of  wordfly 
different  sets  of  sounds,  together  with  oocre- 
spondently  different  sets  of  visible  signs,  em- 
ployed for  presenting  to  the  sense^  of  sight,  or 
that  of  touch,  the  import  of  those  aounda,  with 
or  without  the  sounds  themselves,  are  employ- 
ed by  different  portions  of  the  human  popala- 
tion  of  this  earth,  each  set  of  sounds  fomm^ 
a  separate  language.  -^ 

But  for  giving  expression  to  all  the  different 
sorts  of  relations,'}*  which,  for  the  compositiosi 
of  di»caUrs0,  i.  e.  of  every  possible  naaeahh^ 
of  propositions,  simple  and  complex,  the  i 


of  words  necessary  and  sufficient  are  the  same  • 
in  every  language.  These  different  sorts  oc 
words  are  what  are  called  the  parU  ofspetek. 
Into  the  import  of  a  simple  proposition  of 
the  most  simple  sort  of  proposition,  three 
different  sorts  of  words  as  abeady  stated  moat 
enter.    These  are — 

1.  The  name  of  the  subject  of  the  disoonrse^ 
of  the  communication  made  by  it. — 

2.  The  name  of  some  attribute,  attributed 
or  ascribed  to  the  same  subject. 

3.  The  name  of  the  copula,— the  attributive 
copula  by  which  the  attribution  is  performed.  J 

Of  Language,  the  primary  use  is  by  means  of 
expression  to  make  communication  of  thoa^t^ 
By  the  necessity  of  making  this  communication 
it  vras,  that  the  original  demand  fbr  language 
was  created. 

Of  the  nature  of  language  no  clear,  oonreet,  t 
and  instructive  acoount  can  be  given  but  with  I 
reference  to  thought  ' 

But  the  arrangement  which,  on  this  ocoe- 
sion,  and  for  this  purpose,  is  given  to  tbe 
materials,  may  have  all  along  a  view  to,  and 
be  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  arrangement 
that  seems  requisite  to  be  given  to  the  mjUe- 
rials  of  language. 

The  origin  of  language  being  the  demand 
created  for  it  by  the  need  men  found  them- 
selves under  of  making  communication  of  their 
thoughts,  the  next  consideration  is  that  of  tbe 
modifications  of  which  that  demand  is  ras- 
ceptible. 

Here  comes  the  inquiry,  in  what  ways,  by 
language  in  general,  and  by  the  different 
known  languages  in  particular,  or  rather,  by 
particular  languages,  and  thence  by  language 


f  It  belongs  to  the  abstract  or  unapplied  peri  of 
universal  Oraznmar,  to  present  to  view  the  impoit 
of  these  several  relations  considered  in  themaelTBs. 

It  belongs  to  the  Grammar  of  each  paiticalar 
language  to  present  to  view  the  different  forms  of 
words,  by  which  these  relations  are  respectiTely  ex- 
pressed in  that  same  language. 

It  belongs  to  the  concrete,  or  applied  part  of  uni- 
versal Grammar,  to  present  eompaiative  views  of 
the  differbut  modes  in  which  expression  is  given  to 
these  same  relations  in  different  laagnagm. 
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in  genenl,  saiiflfiMtion  luw  been  giren  to  thai 
demand. 

All  along  it  will  be  matter  not  len  of  in- 
straotion  <£an  of  curiosity  and  amnsement,  to 
go  back,  and,  in  the  remaining  fragments,  as 
in  exnyisB  of  lost  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
to  observe  the  features  of  language  and  lan- 
gnages  in  their  earliest  state. 

Throughout  the  whole  field  of  language, 
.  tvro  languages,  as  it  were,  run  all  along  in  a 
I  at&te  of  parallelism  to  each  other, — ^the  one 
-  material,  the  other  imfMterial ;— the  material 
*'*  all  along  the  basis  of  the  immaterial. 

The  same  stock  of  words  serres  for  eaoh^ — 
each  word  serving,  or  being  capable  of  serving, 
in  both  senses ; — at  any  rate,  every  word  ori- 
ginally employed  in  a  material  sense,  is  capable 
of  being  employed  in  an  immaterial  sense. 
Saving  the  class  of  real  entities  distinguished 

(by  the  appellation  of  inferential,  the  entities 
of  which  &e  words  of  the  immaterial  language 
are  designative,  are  all  fictitious  entities. 

Fictitious  entities  may  be  distributed  ac- 
eordhili  to  the  branch  of  Art  and  Science  for 
the  purpose  of  which  the  names  of  them  re- 
qnire  to  be  employed. 

Thus  we  have,  1.  Somatic,  or  Somatelogical 
fictitious  entities  :  2.  Noological  fictitious  en- 
tities :  8.  Ethical  fictitious  entities.* 

All  language  is  employed  in  announcing  the 
existence,  absolute  or  conditional,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future  of  some  event  or  state  of  things, 
or  say  of  some  state  of  things  quiescent  or 
moving,  real  or  imaginary,  L  e,  meant  to  be 
represented  as  real,  or  meant  to  be  represented 
as  imaginary. 

In  this  case,  the  distinction  between  reality 
and  imaginariness  may  apply  as  well  to  the 
things  themselves  as  to  the  state,  whether  of 
motion  or  rest,  in  which  they  are  represented 
as  existing. 

No  state  of  things  can  have  been  in  exist- 
ence but  in  some  place  and  some  time, — in 
some  portion  of  the  field  of  space,  and  in  some 
portion  of  the  field  of  time. 

Place  and  time  are,  accordingly,  both  of 

iihem  acyuncts  to  all  existence.  Existence  is 
a  field  or  ocean  which  spreads  itself  at  once 
over  both  these  subjacent  fields,  the  field  of 
space  and  the  field  of  time. 

But  though,  in  fact,  neither  space  nor  time 
can,  in  any  instance,  &il  to  be  the  actual  ac- 
companiments of  existence,  yet,  by  laxiguage, 
expression  may,  on  any  occasion,  be  given  to 
existence  without  being  given  either  to  place 
or  to  time,  or  at  any  rate,  without  being  given 
to  both. 

The  ideas,  in  the  designation  of  which  lan- 
guage is  employed,  are  reducible  to  two  heads : 
I  — 1.  Ideas  of  subjects,  t.  e.  of  entities,  real  or 
^  fictitious,  considered  as  subjects ;  and,  2.  Ideas 
I  of  rehilions — of  relations  between  subject  and 
subject. 


*  See  diis  rabject  at  length  in  the  immediately 
following  tract 


For  the  designation  of  ideas  of  relations, 
adjuncts,  and  modifications  attached  to  the 
principal  idea — the  idea  of  the  subject — ^two 
modes  are  employed  in  language,  viz. — 1.  Sepa- 
rate accessory  words  ;  2:  Modifications  of  the 
signs  of  the  principal  idea  or  subject-4he 
principal  word. 

For  the  giving  an  account  of  these  different 
modifications  of  ideas,  the  most  commodious 
of  all  languages  will  be  that  in  which  the 
greatest  use  is  made  of  separate  words.  Why? 
Because,  in  this  case,  for  the  separate  designa- 
tion of  each  such  modification,  there  is  a 
separate  and  apposite  word  already  provided 
by  the  language.f 

The  more  of  these  separate  words  a  lan- 
guage possesses,  the  less  the  demand  it  has  for, 
and  naturally  the  less  the  number  it  vnll  have 
of  the  above-mentioned  verbal  modifications. 

These  modifications  have,  by  Grammarians, 
been  termed  inflections. 

In  proportion  as  the  number  which  it  fur- 
nishes of  these  modifications  or  infiections  is 
small,  the  language  may  be  said  to  be  a  spar' 
ingly  inflected — ^in  the  opposite  case,  a  copioudy 
infleeteiy  language. 

SscnoN  II. 
Syetematicdl  Sketch  of  the  Parte  of  Speech, 

Under  the  universally  applying  appellation 
of  Parts  of  Speech,  are  included  the  whole 
number  of  the  words  of  which  the  language  in 
question  is  composed,  classed  and  denominated 
according  to  the  several  relations  which  they 
bear,  or  are  capable  of  bearing,  one  to  another, 
in  the  composition  of  a  grammatical  sentence. 

A  sentence,  in  the  language  of  grammar,  is  , 
not  the  same  thing  with  a  proposition  in  the  ' 
language  of  Logic.    A  sentence,  when  all  the 
wonls  belonging  to  it  are  inserted,  cannot 
contain  less  than  an  entire  proposition,  but  it 
may  contain  any  number  of  propositions. 

The  different  species  of  relations  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  discourse,  have  need  of  so 
many  different  classes  of  words  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  them,  are  the  same  in  all  languages.  ^ 
The  parts  of  speech  are,  therefore,  the  same 
in  all  languages,  the  scantiest  and  most  incon-  , 
veniently  constructed  as  well  as  the  richest  < 
and  most    cultivated, — the    Hottentot   and 
Chinese  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  English. 

Universal  grammar  is  that  sort  of  grammar  \ 
which  treats  of  those  relations  in  so  &r  as  | 
they  are  common  to  all  languages. 

When,  upon  a  correct  foundation,  an  all- 
comprehensive  institute  of  universal  grammar 
has  once  been  formed,  supposing  it  framed 
with  that  degree  of  skill  which  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  so  many  particular  grammars,  it 
will  serve  as  a  common  standard  of  company 
son,  and  as  a  source  of  explanation  for  all 

i*  Of  all  langosges,  the  lan^age  in  which,  for 
this  purpose,  the  grefttett  use  is  made  of  separate 
woras  is,  it  is  believed,  the  English. 
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languages,  and  aa  a  foundation-model  for  the 
several  particular  grammars,  which  take  for 
their  respective  subjects  these  same  languages. 
^  Without,  and  therefore,  before,  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Home  Tooke,  no  such  nnl- 
▼ersal  grammar,  it  will  be  seen,  could  have 
been  formed.  By  him  the  way  has  been  pre- 
pared for  a  work  of  this  sort ;  but,  for  the 
framing  of  it,  one  of  the  requisites  has  been  a 
clear  view  of  that  logic  in  which,  when  taken 
in  its  most  extended  sense,  grammar,-  even 
universal  grammar,  has  its  foundation ;  and  so 
it  has  happened  that  no  professed  Grammarian 
seems,  as  yet,  to  have  given  himself  this  qua- 
lification. 

An  acquaintance  vnth  universal  grammar, 
as  above-described,  vnll  naturally  be  among 
-^  the  acquisitions  to  be  made  in  a  Chrestomathic 
school.  So  for  from  adding  to,  it  will  sub- 
stract  from,  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  given  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  particular  languages 
tiierein  proposed  to  be  taught. 

Words  are  the  signs  of  thoughts, — propor- 
tioned only  to  the  degree  of  correctness  and 
completeness  with  which  thoughts  themselves 
have  been  conceived  and  arranged,  can  be  the 
degree  of  correctness  and  completeness  given 
to  their  respective  signs. 

Of  speech,  though  the  correction,  extension, 
and  improvement  of  thought  be,  and  that  to  a 
prodigious  degree  a  consequence,  yet  the  more 
immediate  and  only  universally  regarded  ob- 
ject, is  but  the  communication  of  bought. 

But  by  anything  less  than  an  entire  proposi- 
tion, t.  e,  the  import  of  an  entire  proposition, 
^no  communication  can  have  place.  In  lan- 
guage, therefore,  the  integer  to  be  looked  for 
is  an  entire  proposition, — ^that  which  Logicians 
mean  by  the  term  logicsl  proposition.  Of  this 
integer,  no  one  part  of  speech,  not  even  that 
which  is  most  significant,  is  anything  more 
than  a  fragment ;  and,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
many-worded  appellative,  part  of  speech,  the 
word  part  is  instructive.  By  it,  an  intima- 
tion to  look  out  for  the  integer,  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  may  be  considered  as  conveyed.  A 
word  is  to  a  propoiUion  what  a  UtUr  is  to  a 
t.word. 

A  sentence, — ^in  that  which,by  Grammarians, 
,  is  meant  by  the  word  sentence, — ^the  matter 
.  either  of  no  more  than  a  single  proposition,  or 
j  that  of  any  number  of  propositions,  may  be 
1  contained. 

Not  unfreqnently,  by  no  more  than  a  single 
word,  the  import  of  an  el^ire  proposition  is 
expressed.  But  the  case  in  which  this  hap- 
pens is  that  in  which,  aa  lo  all  that  ib  not 
supplied  by  modification,  asiabove,  that  omis- 
sion of  words,  of  which,  at  Uie  same  time,  it 
^  is  necessary  that  the  import  saould  be  present 
to  the  mind,  that  omission  which,  by  Gram- 
marians, is  called  eUivtit,  has  place. 

Of  the  existence  of  an  ellipsis,  or  any  omis- 
sion, tiie  test  is  this  : — Look  out  for  the  words, 
the  import  of  which,  though  the  terms  them- 


selves are  not  inserted,  is  nippoaed  to  be  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  In  so  far  aa  this  is 
the  case,  then,  so  it  is  that,  bv  the  insertioo  of 
these  words,  no  addition  will  appear  to  hare 
been  made  to  the  sense. 

Without  a  gap  in  the  sense,  an  ellipsis  can 
no  otherwise  be  left  than  in  so  £u-  as,  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  context,  t.  e, 
the  words  of  which  the  circungacent  proposi- 
tion are  composed,  the  import  of  the  words 
omitted  is  suggested. 

Arranged  in  the  order  of  simpUeity  and  con- 
ceptibility,  and  denominated  by  their  nsnsJ 
names,  the  several  parts  of  speech  that  are 
essentially  different  fri>m  one  another,  and  not 
included  any  one  of  them  under  any  other, 
will  stand  as  follows :  -| 

1.  Substantive.    Noun-substantive. 

2.  Ac^'ective.    Noun-a4jective. 

8.  Verb.  Verb-substantive,  called  also  ths 
■copula. 

4.  Preposition. 

5.  Conjunction.  "^ 
If  considered  as  distinct  from>U  ihe'sbove, 

and  not  including  in  itself  the  import  of  seve- 
ral of  them,  the  intexjection  does  not  form  a 
part  of  organized  language.  It  is  no  more 
than  part  and  parcel  of  that  nnorganiasd  lan- 
guage which  is  common  to  man  and  the  infe- 
rior animals. 

In  the  above  list,  the  word  substantive  mnsi 
be  considered  as  unfurnished  with  tiiose  seve- 
ral additaments  and  other  modifications  bj 
which  the  relations  designated  by  the  words 
gender,  number,  and  case,  are  expressed. 

So  likewise  the  noun-adjective. 

So  likewise  the  veib,  as  distinct  from  thoee 
by  which  the  relations  designated  by  the  words 
person,  number,  moods,  and  tense,  are  ex- 
pressed. 

The  pronoun-substantive  vrill  be  found  to 
coincide  in  its  import  and  properties  with  the 
noun-substantive,  and  that  as  perfectly  as  an  j 
one  noun-substantive  vrith  another  common 
substantive,  that  is,  the  sort  of  relation  it  bears 
to  the  several  other  parts  of  speech  is  the  same. 

The  pronoun-adjective  will,  in  like  manner, 
be  found  to  coincide  in  its  import  and  proper- 
ties with  the  nonn-adjective. 

The  article,  whether  definite  or  indefinite, 
will  be  found  in  like  manner  to  be  but  a  species 
ofnoun-adjective.  ^ 

A  part  of  speech  is  either,  1.  Aplonoctlc, 
— Simple  in  its  import.  Or,  2.  Syncratioonoc- 
tic, — composite  in  its  import  ^ 

A  part  of  speech,  simple  in  its  import,  is 
either,  1.  Significant  by  itself.  Or,  2.  Not  sig- 
nificant by  itself. 

The  only  part  of  speech  which  is  peifectly. 
simple  in  its  import,  and  at  the  same  time  in-| 
tegrally  significant,  is  the  nonn-finbetaatiTe.1 
The  noun-substantive,  not  as  it  exists  in  Greek  V 
and  Latin,  complicated  vrith  literal  modifiea-  J 
tions  indicative  of  logical  relations,  aacli  as/ 
gender,  number,  and  case,  but  such  as  it  exists  / 
in  English,  as  in  the  worda  mas,  wommm,hQnt.\ 
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*'  A  AOun-BabsUntiTe  is  a  name,  a0  in  the 
Latin  the  word  noun  truly  imports. 

The  entity  of  which  it  is  the  name,  belongs 
either  to  the  class  of  reed  entitiesy  or  to  the 
class  of  fictitious  entities. 

Incorporeal  as  well  as  corporeal  substances 
being  included,  real  entities  are  those  alone 
which  belong  to  that  nniyersal  class  designated 
by  the  logicians  by  the  name  of  substances. 

Sabstances  are  diyided  by  them  into  corpo- 
real and  incorporeal.  Under  the  name  of  cor- 
poreal, are  included  all  masses  of  matter,  how- 
BoeTer  circumstanced  in  respect  of  form,  bulk, 
and  place. 

Of  corporeal -substances,  the  existence  is 
made  known  to  ns  by  sense.  Of  incorporeal, 
no  otherwise  than  by  ratiocination, — they  may 
on  that  account  be  termed  inferential.* 

To  the  class  of  inferential  entities  belong, 
1.  The  soul  of  man  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  body.  2.  God.  3.  All  other  and 
inferior  spiritual  entities. 

Substantives  are  either  proper  names  or 
common  names.  A  proper  name  is  a  sign  by 
which  some  indiyidual  object  is  alone  signified. 
A  common  name  is  a  name  by  which  some 
class  of  objects  is  signified. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  use  of  proper  names 
cannot  but  have  preceded  the  use  of  common 
names. 

Common  names  cannot  have  been  formed 
without  a  course  of  experience,  whereby  the 
identity  or  resemblance  of  properties  or  quali- 
ties, as  between  individual  and  individual, 
among  all  such  individuals  as  belong  to  the 
class  so  constituted  and  designated,  has  been 
made  known. 

The  import  of  a  proper  name  is  intelligible 
to  the  inferior  animals,  to  all  animals,  for  ex- 
ample, who  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  fed 
are  accustomed  to  be  called.  If  it  be  never 
addressed  on  any  other  occasion,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  sound  by  which  it  is  called 
becomes,  in  the  animal's  mind,  the  animal's 
name.  To  the  animal  it  is  but  a  proper  name, 
howsoever,  to  the  man  who  on  tiiat  occasion 
nsea  it,  it  may  be  a  common  name.  To  the 
man  who,  intending  to  give  food  to  a  cat,  cries 
puss,  puss  may  be  a  common  name,  and  be 
accordingly  applied  to  the  purpose  of  feeding 
several  cats  at  once.  But  to  each  respective 
cat  it  is  but  a  proper  name, — ^what  each  cat 
understands  is  that  itself  is  named  by  it. 


*  Aocording  to  those  who  M;Tee  with  Bishop 
Berkeley,  msSter  belong  to  the  cImb  of  those 
entities  ol' which  the  existence  is  inferential ;  im- 
pressioiis  and  ideas  bemg,  in  that  ease,  the  only 
perceptible  entities.  But,  in  the  ease  of  matter, 
the  jnstneas  of  the  inference  is  determinable,  at  all 
times  determinable  by  experimental  ^roof :  if  of 
the  wall  opposite  me,  I  infer  the  non-existence,  and 
ran  that  wav  as  if  there  were  no  wall,  the  errone- 
onaness  of  the  inference  will  be  but  too  plainly  per- 
ceptible on  my  forehead  ;  which  is  not  the  ease  in 
soy  one  of  these  other  inatanees. 


What  no  cat  understands  is  that  any  other  cat 
is  named  by  it. 

Among  names  of  fictitious  entities,  the  fore- 
most, and  those  the  designation  of  which  is  of 
most  immediate  necessity  to  mind-expressing 
converse,  are  qualities.t 

Taking  the  word  propotUion  in  its  simplest^ 
acceptation,  by  every  proposition  the  existence 
of  some  quality  in  some  subject  is  asserted. 
A  proposition  is  any  portion  of  discourse  by 
which  the  existence  of  some  quality  in  some 
subject  is  asserted.  The  name  of  the  substance 
is  the  noun-substantive.  The  name  of  the 
quality  is  the  noun-adjective.  The  word  by 
which  the  relation  between  the  quality  and 
the  substance  is  indicated,  viz.  the  existence 
of  the  one  in  the  other,  is  by  logicians  called 
the  copula. 

By  grammarians,  on  some  of  the  occasions 
on  which  by  logicians  the  term  copula  is  em- 
ployed, the  term  verb  is  employed.  But  it 
would  not  by  any  means  be  true  to  say  that 
the  word  eoptda,  and  the  word  verb  are  syno- 
nymous,— interconvertible — vindicative  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  object,  and  nothing  more.  By 
the  word  copula  no  more  than  one  single  class 
of  words  is  indicated,  viz.  the  class  of  words 
by  which  intimation  is  conveyed  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  speaker  the  quality  named  by 
him  exists  in  the  subject,  the  name  of  which 
is  pronounced  by  him  at  the  same  time.  By 
the  word  verb  is  indicated  the  cluster  of  ob- 
jects the  names  of  which  are  by  grammarians 
put  together,  and  spoken  of  as  constituting  all 
of  them  together  but  one  wrh. 

The  import  of  the  word  copula  is  the  same 
in  all  languages.  The  import  of  the  word 
verb  is  different  in  different  languages.  In 
the  copiously  infiected  languages,  it  includes 
a  much  greater  number  of  words  than  in  the 
sparingly  infiected  languages. 

In  the  import  of  the  copula  is  included  no- 
thing more  than  the  one  idea  just  brought  to 
view. 

In  the  language  of  grammarians  one  verb 
is  by  the  name  of  the  verb-substantive  dis- 
tinguished firom  all  others, — ^it  may  be  termed 
the  verb  in  which  are  contained  indications  of 
simple  existence.  In  Latin,  the  verb  turn;  in 
English,  the  verb  to  he;  for  in  Latin  one  of  the 
many  species  of  coigugates  included  under  that 
complex  denomination,  in  English  another  of 
those  species  of  conjugates,  is  employed  as  the 
name  of  the  whole  aggregate. 

In  every  other  verb  throughout  all  its  mo- 
difications, to  the  import  of  the  copula  is  added 
the  import  of  some  name  of  a  quality.  In  the 
verb-substantive  no  such  additament  has  place 
unless  the  objects  designated  by  the  words 
person,  number,  mood,  tense,  be  regarded  as 


f  Qtudity  being  taken  in  the  Uu^gest  sense  of 
whidi  the  word  is  susceptible,  is  that  which,  in  its 
import,  is  oo-extensive  with  the  applicability  of  the 
word  BO  much  used  in  the  AriBtotwaa  Logic  school, 
predication. 
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eapable  of  being  included  nadm,  and  deng- 
nated  by,  the  word  qnality.* 

The  following  are  the  aeoeeaory  ideas  of 
which  the  principal  ones  expressed  by  the 
aeyeral  parts  of  speech  in  question  must  be 
dirested.  Why!  Anawer. — ^Becanse  of  these 
several  accessory  ideas,  the  seyeral  signs  will 
be  foond  to  be  equivalent  to  the  import  of  so 
many  entire  propositions. 

I.  Noun-substantive;  accessory  ideas  attach- 
ed to  it  in  some  languages. 

The  ideas  designated  by  the  words,  1.  Gen- 
der.   2.  Number.    3.  Cascf 

II.  Noun-a4jeotive ;  the  same. 

III.  Verb.  Accessory  ideas  attached  to  it, 
as  above,  in  some  languages.^ 

1.  Person,  (relation  had  to  the  speaker,  and 
the  .being  spoken  to.) 

2.  Number. 

S.  Mood  or  mode,  which  is  either,  1.  Abso- 
lute ;  or,  2.  Conditional. 

4.  Tense,  i. «.,  the  sign  of  time. 

/.  Ctender,  Proposition  involved  in  the  im- 
port of  the  termination  by  which  gender,  t. «. 
sex,  is  designated. 

1.  The  penon  in  question ;  viz.  the  person 
in  the  designation  of  whom  the  noun-substan- 
tive, to  which  the  termination  is  attached,  is 
employed,  is  of  the  sex  thus  designated, — either 
male  or  female  ;  applied  to  human,  and  most 
other  animated  beings,  the  propo6iti<Mi  thus 
expressed  may  always  be  true. 

2.  The  iking  in  question  is  of  the  sex  so  de- 
signated. Applied  to  unorganized  beings,  this 
is  never  true ;  and  so  among  organized  beings, 
with  few  exceptions,  if  applied  to  vegetables. 
By  this  absurd  fUsehood,  useless  complication 
to  a  vast  amount,  and  conception  not  only 
erroneous  but  pernicious  to  a  considerable 
amount,  are  infused  into  the  composition  of 
the  languages  in  which  this  excrescence  is  con- 
tained, and  in  particular  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
and  the  modem  languages,  of  which  these  an- 
cient languages  form  respectively  the  main 
roots. 

//.  Nwmher,    Proposition  infolved  in  the 


*  A  sini  deR|||native  of  present  time,  is  it  to  be 
eonsidered  as  designative  of  a  relation  ?  It  not  the 
present  the  standard  of  all  relations  of  time  ?  The 
oopola,  it  should  seem,  must  be  considered  as  in- 
cluding the  designation  of  present  time,  unless  in 
BO  fsr  as  intimation  is  ^ven  of  the  eontnury. 

f  In  the  copiously  inflected  laB|iiaM,  (ec  gr. 
Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonian,  tnd  their  derivatives,) 
all  these  three  aoeessory  ideas  are  all  of  them  dis- 
tinfuished  bv  terminations :  letters,  or  combinations 
of  letten^  added  or  substituted  to  those  expressive 
of  the  principal  object  In  the  sparingly  inflected, 
for  example :  Gender,  not ;  number,  yes ;  case,  the 
Genitive,  and  no  other. 

t  In  the  Russian,  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian,  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  which,  not  only  the  noun, 
but  the  verb  also,  is  sneambend  with  variaftiens  of 
teimination  indicative  of  sex. 


import  of  the  termination  by  wliieh  number  is 
designated. 

Objects  of  the  same  kind,  more  than  one  ar» 
meant  to  be  indicated  by  the  noun-substan- 
tive, to  which  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
the  noun-a4)ective,  the  termination  in  question 
is  attached. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  brought  to  view 
the  propositions  respectively  indicated  by  Che 
terminations  or  other  modifications  expressive 
of  case,  mood  or  mode,  and  tense. 

Two  cases  there  are,  in  and  by  the  import 
of  which  no  such  adscititious  and  accessory 
idea  is  necessarily  involved.  There  are,  1. 
The  nominative.  2.  The  accusative.  In  these 
cases  there  is  not  any  proposition  of  the  im- 
port of  which  the  designation  is  added  to  that 
of  the  import  of  the  noun,  to  which  the  termi- 
nation, or  other  modification,  is  attached. 

Those  in  the  instances  of  which  there  is 
always  some  proposition,  of  the  import  of 
which  the  designation  is  always  involved  in 
that  of  the  termination  in  question,  are,  1. 
The  genitive.    2.  The  dative.    3.  The  ablative. 

In  certain  qiaringly  inflected  languages,  the 
import  of  the  genitive  is  indeed  expressed  by 
a  termination.  But  in  those  same  languages 
it  is  in  every  instance  expressed  also  by  a  pro- 
position. 

In  every  language  in  which  it  has  place,  the 
substitution  miule  of  terminations  or  other  in- 
separable modifications  to  separate  words, 
such,  for  example,  as  prepositions,  is,  on  seve- 
ral accounts,  a  great  blemish.  1.  It  is  a 
source  of  prodigious  complication, — the  whole 
of  it  useless.  2.  It  is  a  most  copious  source 
of  ambiguity  ;  one  such  modification  being 
in  these  copiously  inflected  languages  applied 
of  necessity  to  convey  indiscriminately  a 
multitude  of  different  imports,  which  being 
essentially  different,  present  a  correspondently 
urgent  demand  for  Uiese  instruments  of  dis- 
tinction, of  which  so  correct  and  complete  % 
stock  Ib  afforded  by  the  sparingly  inflected 
languages. 

3.  IVom  the  multitude  of  these  separate 
adjuncts  which  in  the  sparingly  inflected 
languages  are  capable  of  being  ooigoined  witk 
the  same  principal  part  of  speech,  and  tha 
multitude  of  the  changes  capable  of  being  nmg 
upon  them,  by  arranging  tiiem  in  different 
orders,  may  be  seen  a  copions  source  of  energy, 
variety,  and  thence  of  beauty,  of  whidk  tha 
copiously  inflected  languages  afe  not  snacep- 
tible. 

Sbction  in. 
PfOfMrfiet  Detirahls  in  Lam^itagB. 

The  properties  desirable  m  the  case  of  any 
particular  language  will  be  oorrespondent  te^ 
and  dependent  on,  the  properties  desiraUe  is 
all  language  or  diiscourse  taken  in  the  acgra- 
gate. 

Different  properties  am  in  diflbrait 
desirable  in  a  boauui 
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I ;  the  properUefl  desirftble  in  a  misB 
of  difloonne  wiU,  in  some  degree,  as  to  some 
of  them,  depend  on  the  natnre  of  the  disoonnOy 
fhat  isyon  the  sort  of  end  which  it  has  in  view, 
and  the  occasion  on  which, — ^the  state  of  things, 
— the  oonjoncture  in  which  it  is  uttered. 

The  properties  desirable  in  language  in 
general  will  then  be  the  sum  of  all  the  pro- 
perties which  can  be  desirable  in  it,  on  the 
sum  of  all  the  different  occasions  that  are 
capable  of  having  place. 

One  all-comprehensiTe  property  may,  there- 
fore, be  stated  as  desirable  in  any  particular 
language,  tIz.  the  capacity  of  being,  according 
to  the  natnre  of  each  occasion,  endowed  with 
all  the  seyeral  properties  which  on  that  parti- 
colar  occasion  are  desirable  in  language, — 
wonld  be  desired  by,  would  be  serviceable  to, 
any  and  every  person  who  on  that  occasion 
ahonld  have  need  to  employ  the  &culty  of 
discourse. 

Properties  of  the  first  order,  or  primary  pro- 
perties,— properties  of  the  second  order,  or 
secondary  properties;  under  these  different 
heads  may  be  ranked  all  the  several  proper- 
ties desirable  in  language  or  discourse  taken 
atlatge. 

J3y  properties  of  the  first  order,  understand 
all  anch  properties  as  in  a  direct  way  are  re- 
spectively conducive  to  one  or  other  of  all  t&e 
several  sorts  of  ends,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  language  is  in  any  part  of  it,  on  any  oo- 
easion  capable  of  being  employed  and  directed ; 
and  which,  supposing  them  possessed,  need 
not  for  that  purpose  the  intervention  or  addi- 
tion of  any  otiier  properties. 

By  properties  of  the  second  order,  under- 
stand such  properties  as  are  indeed  conducive 
to  the  same  ends,  but  no  fkrther,  nor  any  other- 
wise than  A  being  respectively  contributory 
to  the  endowing  of  the  language  with  one  or 


more  of  the  properties  above  designated  and 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  properties 
of  the  first  order. 

The  several  properties  of  the  first  order 
which,  vfith  reference  to  all  ends,  and  on  all 
occasions  taken  together,  are  desirable  in  lan- 
guage, may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

1.  Clearness.  2.  Correctness.  3.  Copious- 
ness. 4.  Completeness.  5.  Non-redundance. 
6.  Conciseness.  7.  Pronounciability.  8.  Me- 
lodiousness. 9.  Discibility.  10.  Docibility. 
11.  Meliorability.  12.  Impressiveness.  18. 
Dignity.    14.  Patheticalness. 

The  several  properties  of  the  second  order, 
which  in  respect  of  their  conduciveness  to  the 
same  ends,  but  through  the  medium  each  of 
them  of  one  or  more  of  the  particulars  stand- 
ing in  the  above  list  of  primary  properties,  are 
desirable  in  language,may  be  thus  enamerated. 

1.  The  relations  expressed  by  it,  expressed 
as  much  as  may  be  by  distinct  words  in  con- 
tradistinction to  modifications  of  other  words. 

In  proportion  as  it  is  endowed  with  this 
property,  a  language  may  be  termed,  a  spar- 
ingly inflected  language. 

A  word  being  assumed  as  the  basis  or  root 
of  these  several  modifications,  they  will  consist 
either  of  additions  to,  substractions  fh>m,  or 
changes  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  letters  of 
the  ^damental  or  radical  word. 

These  may  be  made,  1.  At  the  beginning. 
2.  At  the  end.    8.  At  any  intermediate  part. 

All  such  modifications  may  be  termed  i»- 
Jketiont;  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  these 
modifications,  it  may  be  called  a  copiously  in- 
fiected  language.! 

*  Here  the  MS.  terminates  with  this  notandum  : 
— *^  Another  aecondazy  property, — Affording  &ci- 
lity  to  the  construction  of  oomposite  words.  State 
the  UBS  of  eomposite  words.** 
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If  the  term  Ontology  be  considered,  as  it  generally  is,  synonymonB  with  that  of  Metaphyaicsy 
and  be  held  to  embrace  all  that  is  brought  together  by  the  English  writers  on  that  science, 
the  following  tract  will  be  found  to  illustrate  but  a  Tory  small  branch  of  the  subject.  Hie 
original  MSS.  hare  indeed  all  the  i^pearanoe  of  being  purely  fragmentary ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Author  intended  to  incorporate  them  in  the  great  system  of  Mentid  Philosophy,  of  a  de- 
sign to  prepare  which  he  lias  left  so  many  traces^  and  of  which  the  works  on  Logic,  Language, 
and  Grammar,  which  follow  this,  may  be  considered  as  portions.  Although  thus  limited  ia 
extent,  it  was  thought  best  to  publish  these  pages  in  the  form  of  a  separate  work,  as  the  analy- 
sis and  classification  of  the  matter  of  thought  and  language  which  they  contain,  fbrm  what 
may  be  called  the  elements  of  the  Author's  Psychical  System,  and  are  understood,  or  more 
briefly  repeated,  in  all  his  examinations  of  the  .operations  of  the  mind.  The  philoeephical 
reader  will  perhaps  find  in  them  a  key  to  many  of  the  difficulties  that  created  the  oontroTersy 
between  the  Realists  and  the  NominsJists ;  and  they  undoubtedly  throw  oonsidesable  light  on 
that  dispute.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  out  this  subject  will  find  fkrther  eladdationB 
of  it  in  the  tract  on  Logic,  at  pp.  246,  262,  and  in  that  on  Language,  at  p.  827. 

The  MSS.  from  which  this  tract  is  edited  bear  date  1818, 1814,  and  1821. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Logic,  according  to  the  acceptation  in  which  the  Author  ieems  to  Tiew  the  term,  evidenllj 
embraces  a  fSur  wider  range  of  subjectB  than  can  come  under  the  general  notion  entertained  of 
it,— as  a  formal  science,  haying  cognizance  of  the  laws  of  thought  to  the  ezdnsion  of  its  matter. 
Of  the  extent  of  field  which  the  author  intended  to  embrace,  in  a  treatise  on  the  snljee^-*- 
Bupposing  him  to  haTe  completed  such  a  work  according  to  his  original  conception  of  it— some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  aperusal  of  C!hapter  I.  The  traces  of  an  intention  to  fill  up  Htda  great 
project  in  all  its  particulars^  may  be  found  in  scTeral  of  the  works  published  as  separate  essays — 
those  on  Language  and  Grammar,for  instance — ^where  the  word  ^  Logic"  is  written  on  the  maigin  ^ 
of  the  original  MS^  in  company  with  the  more  immediate  subject  of  discussion ;  as  if  it  had  been 
in  the  Author's  riew,  after  baring  sererally  completed  these  departments,  to  unite  the  whide 
into  a  complete  system  of  Psychology.  The  work  which  immediately  follows  is  thus  fitf  from 
being  oomplete.  It,  in  short,  consist  merely  of  those  parts  of  the  scattered  materials  whiefa 
were  most  homogeneous,  and  had  the  most  direct  bearing  on  Logic,  as  the  Author  has  defined 
it  (the  art  which  has  for  its  object  the  giring  direction  to  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  its  purposes) 
independently,  on  the  one  hand,  of  that  examination  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  en 
which  it  m^  be  founded;  and,  on  the  other,  of  its  application  to  the  Tarious  purposes  to 
which  it  may  be  used.  Li  some  places,  a  system  of  arrangement  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Author ;  as  to  others,  there  was  internal  eridence  of  the  order  he  intended.  On  some  occasiomi, 
howcTer,  there  were  no  means  of  disooTering  the  order  intended  to  be  followed,  and  an  anranga- 
ment  purely  empirical  was  of  necessity  adopted.  From  the  dates  masked  on  the  MSS.,  Uia 
Author  seems  to  haTe  deroted  himself  to  his  psychological  works  at  four  distinct  periods :  in 
181 1,  from  1814  to  1816,  in  1826,  and  so  ktely  as  1831.  It  was  not  his  practice  inresuming  a 
subject,  to  rerise  what  heha^alreac^lrritten,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  it  the  additioui 
he  mij^t  make.  To  this  circumstance  must  be  attributed  many  of  the  abrupt  tran8ltioDS,aiid 
the  occasional  repetitions  which  the  reader  may  encounter.  With  regard  to  the  writers  whoae 
works  were  the  receiyed  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Logic  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  it  was 
eridently  tu  from  the  Author's  wish  to  give  an  exposition  or  a  criticism  on  their  method  of 
treating  the  subject,  or  even  to  profess  any  general  acquaintance  with  logical  literature.  His 
object  was  simply  to  giye  the  world  the  results  of  his  own  ratiocination  on  the  sul^jeet  «f 
Logic,  according  to  the  meaning  he  attached  to  the  word.  There  are  a  few  criticisms  on  the 
Aristotelian  system,  which  the  reader  must  keep  in  riew  are  made  on  the  Tersionjof  Sander- 
son only,  and  do  not  profess  to  embody  any  direct  exposition  of  Aristotle's  system. 

Part  of  the  riches  of  these  MSS.  haye  already  been  giyen  to  the  worid  in  the  **  Outline  of  a 
New  System  of  Logic,  with  a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr  Whateley's  Elements  of  Logic,**  by 
George  Bentham,  Esq.,  the  n^hew  of  the  Philosopher.  It  was  Beniham's  wish  that  his  Pi^- 
chological  works  should  b^  edited  by  his  nephew;  and  from  the  attention  he  has  paid  U^jSbfb 
subject,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  interfered  to  prerent  that  gentMtiB  froia 
complying  with  the  request. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  ihiB  woik,  the  parent  bintB  were  drawn 
flrom  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  tii.  Bishop  San- 
derson's Compend  of  it,  |n  the  years  1760  or 
1761  to  1762  or  1764,  when  the  author  was  a 
youth,  or  rather  a  child,  at  Queen's  College  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  Of  the  notions 
therein  exhibited,  some  he  found  eontinnally 
applicable,  and  applicable  with  advantage,  to 
ordinary  practice.  These  treasured  themselves 
np  in  his  mind. 

Aristotle,— the  works  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  lice,  (thon^  the  existence  of  them 
has,  by  frequent  incidental  allusion  of  hii,  been 
made  known  to  us,)  being  lost,  is  with  refer- 
ence to  us  the  fkther  of  the  art  called  Logic, 
the  sole  fountain  of  eyerything  that  has  ever 
been  presented,  or  ever  can  be  presented  to  our 
minds  under  that  imposing  name. 

In  such  accounts  as  will  here  be  given  of 
thiB  art,  considered  in  the  state  in  which  it  has 
been  found  by  the  present  work,  it  may  natur- 
ally enough  be  expected  that  the  text  of  Aris- 
totle should,  from  first  to  last,  be  the  object  of 
reference. 

But  with  a  view  to  use  in  relation  to  this, 
as  in  relation  to  every  other  art,  the  material 
and  only  material  question  is,  what  is  that 
which  is  written,  not  who  is  he  that  wrote  it. 
Two  thousand  years  and  more  have  already 
elapsed  since  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  in 
particular  those  which  have  taken  fbr  their 
subject  the  field  of  Logic,  were  made  public. 
In  all  that  length  of  time,  unless  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  century  and  a  half,  be  regarded  as 
constituting  an  exception,  the  making  the  most 
and  the  best  of  this  art,  and  of  the  labours  of 
the  ingenious  founder  of  it,  has  ailbrded  occu- 
pation to  some  of  the  acutest  minds  that  Eng- 
land or  Europe  has  produced.  By  many  of  them, 
if  not  much  has  been  added  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  elaborated  by  Aristotle,  not  a  little  has 
been  done  towards  the  rendering  it  plainer, 
and  more  easUy  comprehensible  by  the  pupil. 

In  the  instance  of  this,  as  of  any  other  branch 
of  art  for  use,  it  is  to  the  most  instructive 
work  which  the  field  happens  to  aiford,  and 
not  the  most  ancient,  that  a  man  whose  wish 
is  to  make  himself  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  it,  will,  if  lus  mind  be  not  absolutely  en- 
slaved by  prejudice,  always  betake  himself: 
it  is  to  the  works  of  Davy,  or  Dalton,  or  Thom- 
son that  a  man  will  betake  himself  for  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry,  not  to  those  of  Van  Helmont 
or  Paracelsus. 


In  the  British  isles  not  a  fow  are  the  works 
which  at  diiforent  times  have  been  published, 
with  the  professed  design  of  serving  for  com- 
pendiums  of  instruction  in  this  art.  In  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Queen's  College  used  to 
be,  and  for  aught  the  author  of  these  pages 
has  heard  to  the  contrary,  continues  to  be, 
regarded  as  the  College  in  which  it  has  been 
cultivated  with  greatest  success :  in  this  Col- 
lege the  Compendium,  written  in  Latin,  by 
Sanderson,  who,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  ] 
First  and  Second,  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  used  I 
to  be,  and  it  is  supposed  continues  to  be,  the  > 
classical  work— the  work  which  was  taken  fbr 
the  text  by  the  tutor  on  the  occasion  of  his 
lectures  to  lus  pupils.  Considered  as  a  me-  ) 
thodical  abridgment  of  what  Aristotle  and 
his  earliest  commentators,  the  Greek  logicians, 
have  left  us  on  this  subject,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  most  copious :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  ' 
most  correct,  complete,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  instructive.  In  relation  to  this  or 
that  point,  suppose  the  account  given  by  San- 
derson be  not  a  perfectly  exact  copy  of  that 
delivered  by  Aristotle,  what  matters  it  1  If 
it  be  not  exactly  the  same,  the  presumption  is 
that  it  is  better.  At  the  end  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, employed  in  the  endeavour  to  render 
the  account  given  of  this  art  better  than  the 
account  given  by  Aristotle,  the  expectation,  is 
it  in  regard  to  any  point  a  natural  one,  that  ; 
instead  of  being  better,  it  will  be  found  worse  f    ' 

Sanderson's  Compendium  is,  accordingly, 
the  work  to  which,  as  often  as  the  question 
may  happen  to  present  itself,  what  on  this 
point  has  been  said  by  Aristotle,  and  by  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  reference  will  be  made. 
Sanderson's  Compendium  is  accordingly  the 
work  fr!om  which,  should  any  supposed  im- 
perfections be  found  in  that  svstem,  the  ex- 
emplification and  proof  of  such  imperfection 
will  be  deduced. 

Meantime,  what  is  far  fr!om  impossible  is, 
that,  in  this  or  that  instance,  an  imperfection 
which,  in  this  way,  through  the  medium  of 
this  his  English  disciple,  comes  to  be  imputed 
to  the  master,  would,  if  justly  chargeable,  be 
found  chargeable  not  on  the  master,  but  only 
on  this  disciple.  But  should  this  sort  of  iigus- 
tioe,suchasit  is, chance  nowand  thento  be  com- 
mitted^— not  that  this  is  any  more  than  a  mere 
supposition  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument, — 
what  would  it  matter  I  Where  would  be  the 
practical  mischief!  For  one  who,  for  instruc- 
tion, resorts  all  along,  or  even  to  any  consider- 
able extent, to  the  original,8ome  dozen,or  some 
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score,  will  neyer  look  ftiriher  than  to  this  or 
some  othei^-moBi  probably  to  this,  the  most 
instmctiye— compendium.  Taking  the  original 
for  itsBnbJect^the  Btrictest  comment  would  be  a 
comment,  not  on  the  cui,  but  on  the  language. 

If  on  the  occasion  of  any  such  imperfsotions, 
reference  were  made,  not  to  the  Ghreek  ori- 
ginal, but  to  this  or  that  Greek  or  Latin  com- 
mentator, or  abridger,  Tolumes  and  Tolumes 
might  thus  be  written,  and  none  of  them  of 
anjf  use. 

In  the  sense  aboTe  brought  to  Tiew,  the 
logic  of  Aristotie  may  be  said  to  haye  formed 
the  basis  of  this  work.  In  that  storehouse  of 
instruction  the  author  found,  at  any  rate,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  tools  or  instruments 
which  he  has  had  to  work  with. 

But  though  such  was  the  assistance  deriyed 
from  the  great  philosopher  of  old,  the  author — 
neyer  at  any  time,  neyer  in  any  instance,  did 
it  occur  to  him  to  consider  the  opinion  or  dis- 
course of  that  philosopher,  any  more  than  of 
any  one  else  as  the  standard  or  criterion  of 
truth.  The  human  mind,  yiz.  his  own  mind — 
that  being  the  only  mind  open  to  any  man's 
immediate  obseryation — was  the  source  from 
which  Aristotle  drew  the  instruction  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  his  ingenious  labours  :  his 
own  mind  was,  in  like  manner  the  source 
whence  the  author  of  the  present  work  drew 
those  notions  which  it  is  the  object  and  the 
endeayour  of  this  work  to  communicate  to, 
and  tranftise  into  such  other  minds  as  may 
find  themselyes  disposed  to  reoeiye  it. 

Truth  is  neyer  capable  of  being  so  clearly 
or  strongly  impressed,  when  considered  by 
itself,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  when  illustrated 
by  a  yiew  of  any  opposite  error  or  errors  by 
which  its  place  has  been  wont  to  be  occupied. 

This  system  of  Aristotle  is  the  system  by 
and  according  to  which  whatsoeyer  has  been 
taught  under  the  name  of  logic,  has  now,  for 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  been  taught ; 
and  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  it  has  been  considered  as  being  in  a  state 
of  absolute  perfection,  little  if  at  all  capable 
of  receiying  improyement,  and  not  in  any  de- 
gree susceptible  of  amendment — of  amend- 
ment in  any  of  its  three  modes,  yiz.  omission, 
addition,  and  substitution. 

By  whomsoeyer  the  present  sketch  Is  looked 
into  and  considered,  if  Aristotle's  system  of 
logic,  in  so  far  as  it  is  deliyered  in  the  first 
clupter  of  Bishop  Sanderson's  Compendium 
of  that  art  and  science,  be  looked  into  at  the 
same  time,  and  compared  with  it,  yery  differ- 
ent to  a  considerable  extent  will  Uie  two 
Tolumes  be  seen  to  be  at  the  yery  first  glance. 

The  account  which  in  this  work  is  giyen  of 
logio/in  regard  to  its  natiffe  and  'busihess,  is^ 
before  the  reader ;  if  the  extent  giyen  to  it  in 
that  account  be  not  in  a  considerable  part  im- 
proper and  irreleyant,  the  extent  giyen  to  it'! 
by  the  Aristotelians  will  be  seen  to  be  incom^| 
plete. 

Of  the  topics  that  presented  themseWes  as 


appertaining  to  the  art,  appertaining  to  it  la 
such  sort  tlwt,  supposing  any  one  omitted,  the 
account  would,  pro  tanto,  haye  been  incom- 
pleto  :  the  list  is  before  the  reader  ;  if  this 
list  be  a  correct  one,  that  giyen  by  the  Aris- 
totelians will  be  seen  to  be  an  incongruoas 
one  ;  on  the  one  hand  deficient,  on  the  other 
hand  redundant. 

In  the  art  and  science  of  logic,  two  branchee ; 
may  be  distinguished,  the  tactical  and  the' 
dialectic    The  tactical,  that  which  teaches  ". 
the  arrangement  which,  for  whatsoeyer  pur-  ( 
pose,  requires  to  be  giyen  to  ideas.    Tlie  dia-  , 
lectio  that  which,  for  a  particular  porpoee, 
giyes  arrangement  to  them  in  their  quality  of 
materials  of  discourse,  to  wit  of  the  disputa- 
tious kind. 

In  the  works  of  Aristotle,  the  fonntaiB 
whence  all  ideas  respecting  Logic  haye  been 
hitherto  deriyed,  the  tactic  was  scarcely  eon- 
sidered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  aa  in- 
strument employed  1&  carrying  on  the  disputa- 
tious branch  ^-4he  war  of  words  bong  a  sort 
of  interlude  by  which  men  of  superior. minds 
amused  themselyes  in  the  intermission  of  the 
war  of  arms.  - 

Of  late  years,  and  by  no  means  withoat  rea- 
son, the  dialectic  has  been,  as  to  the  greater  | 
part  of  it,  an  object  of  neglect ;  the  tactic,  be-} 
ing  the  main  instrument  in  the  han^uf  Wlyl 
of  inyention  to  whatsoeyer  subject-matter  ap- 
plied, can  neyer  deseryedly  be  so,  so  long  ae 
man  is  man.    On. the  present  oocaaon,  ihe 
precedence,  as  between  ^e  two,  may  Iw  ^- 
termined  by  these  obseryatlons.    In  the  first 
place  will  oome  the  tactical  branch  ;  ia  the 
next  will  come  the  application  made  of  it  'vra  ; 
occasion  of  the  exercise  giyen  to  the  dialecUe.* 

In  speaking  of  logic  as  an  {ui,  according  to  " 
the  definition  of  the  Aristotelians,  I  find  my- 
self obliged  to  add  to  the  word  art  the  word 
soienee.  For  the  troth  is  that,  howaoeyer 
clearly  distinguishable  in  idea,  the  two  objects, 
art  and  science,  in  themselyes  are  not,  ia  any 
instance,  found  separate.  In  no  place  is  .any- 
thing to  be  done,  but  in  the  same  plaec^  there 
is  something  to  be  known;  in  no  place  is  any- 
thing to  be  known,  but  in  the  same  place  tliexe 
is  something  to  be  done. 

To  the  presenting,  in  conjunction  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  either  of  them  without  the 
other,  the  idea  which  the  word  art  is  employed 
to  signify,  and  the  idea  which  the  wordaneao* 
is  employed  to  signify,  the  Latin  word  diad- 
^ine  is  correctly  and  admirably  well  adapted. 
Unfortunately,  though  so  perfectly  coincident 
in  respect  of  its  original,  and  so  near  to  per- 
fect coincidence  in  sound  and  appearanoe,  yet 
in  respect  of  its  established,  and,  at  meeat, 
customary  import,  the  correspondent  Englisli 
word  diteipUne  presents  no  equal  ^ptitiide.f 


^  With  tiie  ezcejption  of  bodm  notiess  of  mi  ia- 
troductoiy  and  critical  natoze,  no  MSS.  b«arii^  am 
the  dialectic  branch  bave  been  foimd. — Ed, 

t  From  rignifyiDg  inttruetiom  itself  or  tht  sab- 
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^  Graaty  howeTor,  would  be  the  eonyeiiieiice, 
Birong  the  light,  thrown  upon  the  whole  field 
of  hnnum  power,  if,  instead  of  the  composite 
and  frequently  perplexing  locution  aft  and 
jcwnod,  or  ieienee  and  art,  the  men  of  modem 
times  conld  preyail  upon  themselTes  to  employ 
the  simple  as  well  as  classical  term  diioijfiine, 
discipline  would  then  be  the  name  of  the 
genns,  art  and  science  the  name  of  the  ^ecieft 
included  in  it.  ,^ 


CHAPTER  I. 
Logic — What  ! 

Section  I. 

I>efimli4m  ken  given  of  Logic. — It$  ampliM$ 
jntHfied, 

LogiCy  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  will, 
throughont  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work,  be 
employed,  may  be  defined,  the  art  which  has 
for  its  object,  or  end  in  yiew,  the  giYing,  to  the 
best  adyantage,  direction  to  the  hnman  mind, 
and  thence  to  the  human  frame,  in  its  pursuit 
of  any  object  or  purpose,  to  tha-attailUiDiciit  of 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  applied.* 

That  of  all  definiGons  thai'  BaTe  been,  or 
can  be  giren  of  this  art,  this  is  the  most  ex- 
teneive,  seems  upon  the  face  of  it  to  be  sufEl- 
ciently  manifest. 

That  it  is  the  most  tueful,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  no  less  so  ;  for  it  is  in  this  modem  defini- 
tion alone,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one,  that 
its  relation  to  practical  u$e  in  any  shape  has 
been  directly  held  up  to  view. 

That  it  is  the  most  proper,  will,  at  the  same 
time,  appear  from  the  account  given  of  logic  by 
those  who  were  the  first  to  hold  it  up  to  view 
in  the  character  of  an  art,  and  that  an  attain- 
able one  :  in  a  word,  by  its  inventors,  viz. 
Aristotle  and  his  followers,  not  to  speak  of  his 
at  present  almost  unknown  predecessors. 

For  to  the  extent  to  be  given  to  an  art,  a 
more  unexceptionable  standard  of  propriety 
can  scarcely  be  found  than  that,  if  any,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  its  inventors.  In  the 
present  instance,  tme  it  is  that,  in  the- defini- 
tion given  of  it  in  form,  the  extent  assigned  to 
it  falls  considerably  short  of  the  extent  here 
assigned  to  it  as  above  ;  but,  as  will  also  be 
seen,  in  the  course  of  an  observation  by  which 
that  definition  is  immediately  followed,  the 
deficiency  is  made  up,  an  extent  is  assigned  to 


ject  of  it,  in  English  m  well  as  in  French,  and  pro- 
bably because  so  it  was  seen  to  be  in  French,  it  has 
come  to  signify  alonff  with,  and  frequently  instead 
of  it,  the  meamt  employed  in  the  administration  of 
inttmetioa,  vis.  in  so  nr  as  they  consist  of  coercion 
and  pmushment,  in  the  fint  instance,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  education  at  laige ;  and  thence  in  the  mili- 
Ury  department  of  government. 

*  Sea  a  criticism  on  the  author*s  method  of  deV 
fining  logic,  in  Mr  George  Bentham*5  Outline} 
p.  12-13. 


it  much  more  ample  tiian  that  which  is  given 
to  it  by  their  definition :  an  extent  litS^e,  if 
anything,  short  of  that  extent  aseribed  to  it 
as  above  in  the  present  work. 

According  to  this  account  of  it  (it  may  here 
naturally  enough  be  objected,)  an  institute  of 
the  art  of  Logic,  and  a  complete  Encyclope- 
dia— at  any  rate  if  the  EneyolopsBdia  be  a 
methodical  one — are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
This  work,  if  it  be  what  it  professes  to  be,  is 
therefore  an  Encyclopsedia,  and  that  a  com- 
plete as  well  as  a  methodical  one. 

Antvter, — To  entitle  itself  to  the  appellation 
of  a  complete  one,  tme  it  is  that  any  institute  of 
logic,  and  therefore  this,  cannot  have  left  alto-  [ 
gether  nnvisited  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
field  of  art  and  science,  tao  nor  of  the  whole 
field  of  human  thought  and  action.  But  of  i 
every  part  of  that  field  an  EncyolopiBdia  may,  I 
with  perfect  propriety,  give  a  complete  survey ; ' 
whereas  that  which,  in  relation  to  that  same 
field,  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  present 
work,  consists  of  no  more  than  a  general  out- 
line, including,  together  with  its  principal  divi- 
sions, here  and  there  a  hint,  such  as  may  hap- 
pen to  be  suggested  by  a  comparative  and 
bird's-eye  view,  and  thence,  in  some  sort,  a 
commanding  view  for  the  more  advantageous 
culture  of  it. 

In  relation  to  some  of  the  principal  points, 
in  company  with  the  view  here  given  of  the 
art,  will  be  presented  those  which  have  been 
left  to  us  by  the  Aristotelians.  In  this  way^ 
mutual  light,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  thrown  upon 
each  other  by  the  two  sketches  ;  and  the  ex- 
tent as  well  as  direction  of  the  progress  made, 
should  any  be  found  to  have  been  made,  by 
the  modem  one,  will  be  the  more  clearly  dis- 
cernible. 

As  to  its  field  or  ftt^cf,the  subject  on  which 
its  operations  are  performed,  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  entire  field  of  human  thought 
and  action.  In  it  is  accordingly  included  the 
whole  field  of  art  and  science  ;  in  it  is  more- 
over included  the  field  of  ordinary,  ir^.  un- 
scientific thotight,  and  ordinary,  i-  l.'Gnartificial 
action,  or  say  practice,  including,  together 
with  the  whole  contents  of  these  respective 
fields — ^viz.  all  the  subjects,  not  only  of  human 
action  but  of  human  thought — all  entities,  not_ 
only  real  but  fictitious,  not  only  alT'real  entI-~ 
ties  but  all  fictitious  ones  that  have  ever  been 
feigned,  or  remain  capable  of  being  feigned  : 
fictitious  entities,  those  necessary  products  of 
the  imagination,  without  which,  unreal  as  they 
toe,  discoune  could  not,  scarcely  even  could 
thought,  be  carried  on,  and  which,  by  being 
embodied,  as  it  wer^,  in  names,  and  thus  put 
upon  a  footing  with  real  ones,  have  been  so  | 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  real  ones.  | 

On  the  one  hand,  artificial  action  or  prac  • 
tice,  and  scientific  thought ;  on  the  other  hana 
ordinary  unartificial  practice  and  ordinary  or 
unscientific  thought :  under  these  two  dlvi- 
sions,  taken  together,  the  whole  field  of  hu- 
man thought,  as  well  as  the  whole  field  of 
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hunuui  Mti<m»  cannot,  it  U  evident,  fkil  of 
being  included. 

"S^aii  distingniahes  this  art  and  science  from 
eyery  other  branch  of  art  and  science,  ie  that 
in  its  field  of  action  are  contained  the  eeyeral 
fields  €lt  action  of  all  those  other  branches  pf 
art  and  science ;  in  the  field  of  action  of  this 
ditoipUne,  are  included  the  seyeral  fields  of 
action  of  all'  those  other  disciplines.  By  its 
generalitj,  its  amplitude,  and  nothing  else, 
does  it  stand  dlstingnishediVomthe  aggregate 
of  those  same  disciplines. 

Of  the  obserrations  which  respectiyely  apply 
to  the  subject  of  those  several  disciplines,  ^ose 
which  are  most  general  may  be  referred  to  the 
head  of  logic.  In  no  quarter,  therefore,  are 
those  boundaries  fixed,  by  which  tHe  field  of 
logic  is  separated  fh>m  the  respective  fields  of 
those  several  other  and  subject  disciplines. 
Thus,  in  government  the  territorial  field  of  the 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  is  composed  of  the 
territorial  fields  of  the  dominion  of  the  several 
individual  and  particular  land-owners. 

SEcnoif  II. 

Nc^rrower  and  more  common  AooepUUioni  of 
the  Word  Logic. 


Of  the  field  of  exercisebelonging  to  this 
ter-art,the  all-con^prehensiveness,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  definition  above  given  of  it  is  a 
proper  one,  will  upon  examination,  it  is  believ- 
ed, be  sufficiently  manifest.  In  it  will  be  found 
comprehended,  not  only  all  science,  and  every 
art  that  can  go  by  the  name  of  art  or  science, 
but  every  other  subject  of  contemplation  or 
occupation  to  which  it  is  possible  for  the  hu- 
man faculties,  under  the  guidance  of  human 
reason,  to  be  applied;  every  occupation,  in- 
cluding the  most  common  and  unartificiaJ,  as 
well  as  the  most  extraordinary,  of  those  occu- 
pations by  which  the  measure  of  human  life  is 
filled  up. 

In  no  such  comprehensive,  nor  indeed  in  any 
steady  point  of  view,  does  it  appear  to  have 
ever  hidierto  been  considered. 

By  the  Aristotelians,  it  has  been  described 
in  the  same  breath  as  comprehending  the  field 
of  science  alone,  and  as  comprehending  that 
same  field  with  the  addition  of  the  field  of  art. 

In  the  narrowest  of  all  the  acceptations  in 
which  it  has  been  employed,  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  art  of  disputing  in  mood  and 
figure.  In  a  somewhat  more  enlarged  sense 
it  has  been  employed  to  denote  the  art  of  dis- 
putation, in  whatsoever  manner  carried  on. 
When  to  the  whole  art  this  amplitude  is  as- 
signed, that  which  has^just  been  mentioned 
has  been  considered  as  a  modification  of  it,  and 
has  been  styled  the  logio  of  the  tchooU,  or  tcAoot 
hgui;  meaning  by  schools,  those  which  in  the 
mid^e  ages  were  kept  for  the  teaching  of  this 
art  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Aristotle. 

In  general  by  those  who  employ  it,  a  signi- 
fication considerably  more  extensive,  but  still 


undeterminate,  is  frequently  attributed  to  it. 
Arrangement,  for  example^— aRangenent  and 
definition^  appear  commonly  enough  to  be  eon- 
sidered  as  belonging  to  it.  In  so  flur  as  these 
operations,— operations  thus  extenrirely  nee- 
fol  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  it 
could  not  but  have  been  considered  as  minis- 
tering, or  at  least  capable  of  being  made  to 
minister,  to  the  occasions  of  science  in  general, 
and  even  of  art,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  com- 
mon life. 

But  forasmuch  as  by  the  fi>llowen  of  Aris- 
totle, if  not  by  Aristotle  himself  the  art  of 
disputing  in  mood  and  figure  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  the  ultimate  o^ect  of  pur- 
suit and  study, — orrcMgemientj  de^nUum^  and 
in  general  all  other  portions  of  the  art,  and 
applications  made,  or  capable  of  being  made, 
<^  it,  being  considered  and'lepreaented  as  no 
more  than  accessory  and  ministerial  to  that 
principal  and,  in  those  days,  pnetioBl  nae, 
hence  it  is,  that  if  the  amplitoda  asetftod  to 
it  by  the  above  definition  be  not  excesave  and 
unwarrantable,  the  most  extensive  conceptioa 
which  as  yet  it  has  been  usual  to  fima  of  it, 
may  be  stated  to  be  inadequate. 

Sscnoif  III. 
JRdation  (u  between  Logio  and  Metapkyake, 

Whatever  were  said  of  logic,  would  be  not 
simply,  but  perniciously  im^rfect,  if  in  con- 
junction with  it,  something  were  not  aaid  of 
metaphysics. 

Between  the  imports  that  have  been  respec- 
tively given  to  these  two  words,  no  one  to 
whose  cognisance  they  have  ever  presented 
themselves  can  be  unapprized  that  there  exists 
a  very  near  relation ;  by  no  one,  it  is  believed, 
has  any  endeavour  been  em{iIoyed' Ar  exiuMt- 
ing  any  correct  idea  of  what  that  jfilatioa  isl 

Of  the  word  metaphysica,  the'origin  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  AristoUe.  In  his  works  what  it 
vras  employed  to  denote  vras,  not  the  nature 
of  this  branch  of  art  or  science  to  yfbkik  it 
gave  a  name,  but  merely  the  relation  in  nsptet 
of  priority  and  posteriority,  which  in  the  ed- 
lection  of  his  works,  the  woik  in  which  he 
treated  of  this  branch  of  art  or  science  hap- 
pened to  bear  to  the  works  in  which  helreated 
of  physics.  Another  meaning,  and"ttflNi^  n- 
condite,  rather  a  more  chaiacteristio  one;,  may 
have  been ;— the  branch  of  art  or  soienoe,  upon 
which  the  mind  will  not  in  any  natural  coarse 
have  entered,  until  it  have  touched  upon  that 
which  is  called  physics ;  nor  indeed  without 
having  passed  over,  or  at  least  passed  throag^ 
that  branch. 

When  looked  at,  that  treatise  tvns  oat  lo 
have  fbrits  subject  neither  more  nor  lass  tiiaa 
a  few  terms  of  the  most  general,  ie.  meet  ex- 
tensive, and  at  the  same  time  the  meet  fre- 
quently exemplified  import  of  any  whidi  fauH 
guage  afibrds.  Existence,  contingenoy,  pos- 
sibility, necessity,  may  serve  as  exaa 

Upon  this  view  of  tiie  matter,  it  < 
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that  in  its  original  import  this  branch  of  art 
or  Bcienoe  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
•prigy  and  that  bnt  a  small  one,  of  the  branch 
tenned  M4i;  forming  but  a  mmnte  portion  of 
it,  not  0II17  according  to  the  extent  ascribed 
to  ity  as  aboTe,  in  the  present  work,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  so  much  narrower  extent  as- 
cribed to  it,  as  aboTc,  by  the  AiistoteliaoB. 

Within  this  last  centnry  or  two  the  word 
haA  reeeiYed  an  import  of  which  it  may  in 
^neral  terms  be  said,  that  it  is  mnch  more 
exUnaiWy  bat  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
Tagoe  and  indetenninate. 

It  seems  difficult  to  know  what  account  to 
gire  of  it,  otherwise  than  fh>m  the  various  re- 
proaches which  from  divers  and  yarious  classes 
ofwriters  have  been  cast  upon  it.  Religionists, 
lawyers,  politicians,  fiisMonable  sentimental- 
ists, and  poets,  hare,  under  the  name  of  meta- 
physics, found  something  which  has  appeared 
to  them  to  thwart  their  views,  opinions,  in- 
terests or  prejudices,  and  against  which  they 
have  accordingly  used  their  endeavours  to  cover 
it  with  reproach  and  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Of  the  art  or  science  of  logic,  one,  and  thatl 
one  the  most  immediate  use,  is  the  est8j>Iish-' 
ment  of  clear  and  determinate  ideas ;  in  rela- 
tion to  whatsoever  discourse  we  employ  on  any 
subject  of  importance,  the  tiEking  care  that  to 
such  discourse  the  ideas  we  2ttach  shall  be 
clear  and  determinate  ones,  and  in  so  fiu*  as  in 
the  langnage  employed  in  the  course  of  their 
converse  with  us,  by  others,  any  deficiency  in 
this  essential  quality  becomes  observable,  to 
employ  our  endeavours  by  apt  qtteSt\<mu  to 
clear  it  from  whatever  clouds  of  o!>scurity  or 
ambiguity  it  may  happen  to  be  involved. 

The  words  employed,  and  the  compounds 
formed  of  them  in  the  shape  of  propositions, — 
in  one  or  other  of  these  classes  of  objects  may 
be  seen  the  source  of  every  instance  of  erron 
or  perplexity^ — every  cause  of  deception  to 
which  discourse  can  give  rise ;  if  it  be  in  the 
structure  of  the  propositions,  or  in  the  sort  of 
connexion  given  to  them  that  the  imperfection 
has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  its  source,  logic, 
(in  which  grammar  may  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded) is  tiie  name  of  the  art  or  science,  by 
which  alone  the  remedy,  if  obtainable,  can  be 
obtained ;  if  it  be  in  the  import  attached  to 
the  words  taken  singly,  sometimes  it  is  to  logic, 
sometimes  it  is  to  metaphysics,  that  any  en- 
deavours to  remedy  it  are  referred. 

Voluntary  or  involuntary — ^whosoever  har- 
bours a  fihvourite  error  which  it  would  pain 
him  to  see  exposed,  beholds  in  logic  or  meta- 
physics, or  both,  an  object  of  antipathy  and 
tenor.  From  the  adverse  current  of  these 
aJFections,  ^o^kJ^  being  under  iJiat  its  name  de- 
fended not  only  by  Uie  authority  of  the  most 
admired  of  the .  philosophers  of  antiquity,  but 
of  those  reverend  persons  from  whose  lips  in- 
struction in  its  highest  and  most  polished  forms 
is  imbibe<^— «Mtap4jmcf  is  commonly  the  huU 
against  which  the  chief  force  of  these  hostile 
affections  is  directed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


LOGIC,  ITS  CHAKACTBIUBTICB. 

Sbction  I. 
General  View  of  the  Charaetenetie$. 

1.  Aristotle's  list. — ^In  the  character  of  an 
appendage  to  the  definition  of  the  word  logic, 
the  Aristotelians  have  brought  to  view  a  clus- 
ter of  abstract  terms  which  had  presented 
themselves  as  in  some  way  or  other  appertain- 
ing to  it,  and  as  promising  to  contribute  to  the 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  art  defined 
by  it. 

PraeognUa  de  iiatifrll  LogxecBt  is  the  title 
prefixed  to  the  first  chapter  in  the  compendium 
of  Sanderson,  in  which  the  definition  of  logic 
with  these  explanations  subjoined  to  it,  is  con- 
tained. 

Though  taken  in  detail,  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion has  appeared,  as  will  be  seen,  susceptible 
of  considerable  amendments,  the  design  has 
been  regarded  as  highly  usefVil,  and  of  the 
sketch  therein  contained  that  which  here  fol- 
lows, though  not  a  copy,  will  be  seen  to  be  an 
imitation,  or  at  any  rate  a  sketch  executed  on 
a  plan  of  which  the  general  idea,  and  some  of 
the  principal  lines,  were  derived  from  that 
source. 

1.  Uses,  UtUUates.  2.  End  in  view,  Finit. 
8.  Functions,  Oficia.  4.  Object,  Obfectum,  5. 
Subject,  j9ii6;tfctttm,  as  exhibited  in  six  modifi- 
cations. 6.  Parts,  Partet,  of  which  three  in 
number  are  brought  to  view.  Such  ia  the  list 
of  the  characteristics  of  logic,  as  exhibited  by 
Sanderson  and  other  compendialists ;  exhibit- 
ed, though  not  under  that  or  any  other  com- 
mon appellative,  unless  the  word  proecognita^ 
things  ^reknown,  be  taken  for  that  appellative. 

1.  Creneral  end  in  view,  the  attainment  of 
which  the  art  of  logic  keeps,  or  ought  to  keep, 
in  view.  2.  Field  of  exercise  appertaining  to 
this  art  8.  Operations  to  which  it  is  citable 
of  giving  direction  and  assistance.  4.  Facul- 
ties to  which  it  gives  direction  and  assistance. 
5.  Instrument,  viz.  Language  emploved  in  giv- 
ing direction  and  assistance  to  these  same 
fiibculties  in  the  performance  of  these  same 
operations.  6.  Punotionsy  to  the  exercise  of 
which  in  relation  to  other  arts  and  sciences  it 
is  capable  of  giving  direction  and  assistance. 
7.  Uses  to  which  it  is  applicable.  Such  is  the 
list  of  the  articles,  which,  under  that  same 
name  of  the  characteristics  of  the  art,  wUl  by 
means  of  the  explanations  respectively  given 
in  relation  to  them,  be  under  these  same  deno- 
minations employed  in  the  explanation  of  it. 

SBcnoN  II. 

Charaeterittie  the  Fkd. 

End  in  View  or  ultimate  Object  of  Logic, 

The  pursuit  of  every  art  being  a  course  of 
action,  and,  in  the  instance  of  man,  as  in  that 
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of  erery  other  sensitiTe  ereatnre,  weU-being 
being,  in  some  ahftpe  or  other,  the  end  of  every 
action,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that,  for  the  nltimate  end,  the  particolar  art 
here  in  question  shonld  not  have  this  for  its  ob- 
ject ;  well-being,  which,  considered  as  haying 
existence  during  any  giyen  portion  of  past 
time,  will  always  have  been  directly  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  aggregate  of  the  pleasures 
of  aU  sorts  experienced  during  that  portion  of 
time,  and  inyersely,  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
aggregate  of  pams  of  all  sorts  experienced 
during  that  same  portion  of  time. 

Such  is  the  explanation  which,  how  prema- 
ture soeyer  it  may  seem,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  give,  lest,  though  it  were  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, any  tiie  least  cloud  should  hang  orer 
the  import  of  so  important  an  appeUatiTe. 

Well-being  I  But  is  not  this  (it  may  be 
asked)  the  end  in  view,  the  ultimate  as  well 
as  direct  and  immediate  object  of  another  and 
▼ery  different  branch  of  art  or  science,  distin- 
guished by  a  separate  and  a  different  name, 
Tiz.  Ethics  t 

Undoubtedly,  but  by  being  the  object,  the 
ultimate  object  of  that  other  art,  it  is  not  the 
less  truly  and  properly  so  of  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. As  every  action  whatsoever,  so  must 
every  art  (for  art  is  but  an  aggregate  of  ac- 
tions) have  this  for  its  object — have  this  same 
common  result,  viz.  lodl-being,  for  its  ultimate 
object. 

If  Ethics  have  this  for  its  object,  bo  has 
Medicine,  for  example — so  has  cookery  ;  and 
this  same  result.  Logic  in  so  far  as  it  can, 
with  propriety,  be  said  to  be  of  any  use,  may 
likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to 
have  for  its  object,  meaning  for  its  ultimate 
object. 

If,  in  the  pursuit  of  well-being,  it  be  the  pro- 
'mce  of  Ethics  to  take  the  direction  of  human 
conduct,  in  that  same  pursuit  it  is  the  province 
of  Logic  to  take  the  command  and  give  direc- 
tion to  the  course  of  Ethics  itself.  From 
having  his  generals  under  him,  the  commander- 
in-chief  has  not  the  less  command  of  the  army 
committed  to  his  care. 

Logic,  like  every  other  branch  of  art  and 
science,  in  a  word,  like  everything  else,  is  not 
any  otherwise,  nor  any  fUrther  deserving  of 
regard,  than  in  so  ikr  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
of  u$e.  But  of  1IM  in  any  intelligible  sense, 
neither  can  this,  nor  anytUng  else  ultimately 
be,  any  further  than  it  has  been  or  is  capable 
of  being  oonducive  to  the  diminution  of  pain 
in  some  shape  or  other,  or  to  the  increase  of 
pleasure. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  assuredly  it  is  not  on 
any  other  account  tiiat  it  will  ever  be  taken 
for  the  subject  of  consideration  in  any  part  of 
the  present  work. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  every  other,  the  usefbl- 
ness  and  value  of  art  and  science  in  every  shape 
depending  altogether  upon  their  oondudve- 
ness  and  subserrieney  to  this  universal  end,  so 
in  the  comprehensive  sketch  which  will  fiir- 


ther  on  be  given  of  the  field  of  art  aad^deDoe, 
it  is  from  this  tendency  to  a  oommoB  end  thai 
the  connecting  principle,  or  oommon  bond  of 
relation,  by  which  the  several  arts  and  scieaoea 
are  connected  with  each  other,  will  be  viewed ; 
and,  from  this  common  bond  of  conmaxioii, 
will  be  deduced  such  a  plan  of  eneydopcBdieal 
arrangement  as  should  naturally  be  more  in- 
structive, and,  as  such,  more  interesting  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  made  its  appeanuice.* 
After  a  sketch  taken  upon  this  principle,  if 
drynett  and  uninteredingneu  continue  to  be, 
as  hitherto  they  seem  to  have  been  generally 
numbered  among  the  properties  of  this  art,  it 
will,  at  anv  rate,  be,  not  in  respect  of  the 
end  to  wkieh  U  i$  directed,  but  in  xespeet  to 
the  principles  and  plan  observed  in  treating 
of  it. 

Sbction  III. 

C3uuraeteri$tic  the  Second* 

Field  of  Exerciae  appertaining  to  tkie  Art, 

The  definition  of  this  artj^being  given,  aa 
above,  the  field  of  its  exercise  has  been  already 
given.  Within  it  is  contained  the  field  it 
every  other  art,  the  field  of  every  science^  the 
field,  in  a  word,  of  every  oooupatioB,  aaeh 
alone  excepted,  if  such  there  be,  to  the  ezeir- 
cise  of  which,  in  the  most  advantageous  Ban- 
ner, no  exertion  of  mental  power  is  either 
necessary  or  in  any  way  conducive. 

The  word  field  having,  to  the  purposes  of 
Logic,  been  found  of  spedal  and  superior  use, 
wMle,  at  the  same  time,  other  terms  there 
are  which  have  also  been  employed  to  these 
same  purposes,  a  few  words  to  show  the  title 
it  has  to  preference  here  may,  pezliaps^  not  be 
found  altogether  ill  bestowed. 

Sphere,  circle,  subject-matter,  subjeet,— in 
these  four  will  be  found  comprehended,  it  ii 
believed,  a  complete  list  of  these  its  riviJs. 

As  to  the  word  q^tere,  on  many  oeeaaaoas 
it  may,  no  doubt,  be  employed  wiUKmt  much 
difference  in  the  article  of  oonvenieaee.  It 
labours,  however,  under  considerable  disad- 
vantages. 1.  Being  borrowed  iVomAstnMMnay, 
it  is  apt  to  present  to  view,  as  often  as  esi- 
ployed,  the  idea  of  that  abstruse  and  irrde- 
vant  science,  and  thereby  to  diilhse  over  every 
subject  in  which  it  is  employed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  abstraetness,  and  add  difil- 
culty  to  difiicnltv,— thickening  the  obsemity 
which  unavoidably  and  peipetoaily  ovohaags 
the  nomenclature  of  Logic,  whieh  ia  sdl* 
ciently  thick  without  any  additional  shade  to 
thicken  it. 

2.  A  field  is  susceptible  of  corners,  and,  in 
a  word,  of  every  variety  of  shape,  and  to  the 
number  of  deseribable  sources  of  divisioB  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  citable  of  being  paieeDed 
out,  there  is  no  limit.    A  sphere  1^  ao  oor- 


*  See  Appendix  B,  and  Chrestoinatfd%  Appen- 
dix IV.,  supra,  p.  63,  ct  etq. 
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ners,  and  to  the  number  of  sonrees  of  division 
acoording  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
robjeeted  to  diyision,  there  are  determinate 
limits. 
)  3.  The  fields  of  the  Beyeral  arts  and  sciences, 
parcel  of  the  general  field  of  art  and  science, 
and  of  the  still  more  complex  field  of  hnman 
occupation,  are,  with  reference  to  one  another, 
oontignons  and  mutually  coincident,  and  may, 
upon  some,  if  not  upon  all,  occasions,  be  con- 
sidered as  situated  on  the  same  level.  But, 
amongst  the  objects  presented  to  view  by  the 
word  sphere,  there  cannot  be  any  such  mutu^ 
coincidence  or  contiguity,  and,  when  spoken 
of  on  the  same  occasion,  some  are  higher, 
t.  others  are  lower  or  inferior. 

4.  The  field  of  art  and  science  is  capable  of 
extension,  and  is  continually  receiTing  it ;  and 
the  greater  the  extension  it  receiyes,  the 
greater,  there  seems  reason  to  belieye — ^the 
greater  eaieriiparibu9-^  the  quantity  of  well- 
being  possessed  by  the  aggregate  of  mankind. 
Of  no  such  property  as  extension  in  particular 
parts  is  a  sphere  susceptible  ;— if  it  be  so  ex- 
tended it  ceases  to  be  spherical. 

A  eireU  is  a  word  tlmt  is  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  the  same  inconyeniences.  To  the 
last  of  them  in  a  more  practically  pernicious 
degree.  The  circle  of  the  sciences  is  a  phrase 
to  which,  in  former  days,  much  importance 
was  attached,  and  which  continues  in  frequent 
use.  Of  the  emblem  thus  employed  what  are 
the  practical  inferences  1  That,  in  the  track  of 
science,  no  advance  can  be  made ;  that  by  every 
foot  that  enters  upon  the  circle,  the  track  taken 
can  be  no  other  than  that  which  was  travelled 
in  by  its  predecessors  ; — ^that  a  man  may  go 
round  and  round,  and  when  he  has  gone  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  go,  he  'mil  find 
himself  at  the  point  from,  which  he  set  out. 

SmbjeO^moMen  and  milbjed$4 — As  to  these 
expressions,  they  are  not  pregnant  with  any 
such  delusive  allusions,  as  above  ;  but  they  do 
not  .come  up  to  the  purpose  in  question  ;  and 
there  is  another  purpose  for  which  they  are  in 
demand. 

Fidd  is  wanted  for  the  designation  of  the 
whole  of  the  expanse.  Fields  in  the  plural 
are  seldom  wanted.  Subject-matter  and-sub- 
ject  are  wanted  for  the  expression 'Qfthis  or 
that  particular  article  considered  as  situated 
on  or  within  the  compass  of  this  or  that  field. 
Accordingly,  in  the  plural  number  as  well  as 
in  the  singular,  there  is  a  continual  demand 
for  these  words. 

By  the  word  subject,  the  idea  conveyed  is 
that  of  a  moveable  solid  capable  of  being 
viewed  and  handled  in  all  imaginable  direc- 
tioiu,-— l>7  the  word  Md  that  of  a  portion  of 
an  immoveable  whole,  of  which  the  surface 
alone  is  capable  of  being  thus  dealt  with. 

Real  entities  and  fictitious  entities. — To  one 
or  other  of  these  denominations  will  be  found 
referable  everything  which,  with  reference  to 
this  art,  can  be  considered  as  compxised  under 
the  denomination  of  a  subject. 


Sacnoif  IV. 
Cka/raOerMc  ike  Third. 
Opkrations,  to  the  performcmee  cf  which  Logio 
if  eapahU  of  affording  d^rectiim  amd  auiet- 
anee, 
Bekftion  ofthia  Ch<»raeteritHe  to  ihe  preeeding 
onea. 

As  to  the  several  ^figaUwnt  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable -f^  performing  in  that 
field  in  pursuit  of  the  above-mentioned  gene- 
ral end,  or  any  of  its  modifications,  and  therein 
in  pursuit  of  any  subordinate  ends,  considered 
as  capable  of  serving  in  relation  to  it  in  the 
character  of  a  means ; — ^whatsoever  be  the 
subject  in  relation  to  which  action  is  required, 
the  following  operations  will  be  found  capable 
of  being  performed  in  relation  to  it, — opera- 
tions all  of  them  contributing  or  tending  to 
the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  gene- 
ral end,  in  so  far  as  the  dieeipline,  the  art  or 
the  science,  the  practice  or  act,  in  question, 
is,  in  its  nature,  in  any  shape  applicable  to 
that  end. 

When  these  are  considered  as  so  many 
species  of  operations,  to  the  due,  and  apt,  and 
successful  performance  of  which  the  art  called 
Logic  is  capable  of  being  rendered  subservient, 
this  topic, — the  topic  of  mental  operations, — 
is  considered  as  susceptible  of  being  applied 
to  the  several  subjects  of  the  same  art,  as 
above-mentioned,  and  in  that  respect  is  con- 
sidered in  what,  in  opposition  to  abstracted  or 
abetract,  has  been  called  a  concrete  or  practi- 
cal point  of  view. 

A  different  point  of  view,  which,  under  the 
name  of  abstract,  has  this  instant  been  spoken 
of,  is  that  in  which  the  operatione  peiformable 
are  considered  as  corresponding  to  so  many 
faculties  of  the  human  ftame,  by  or  by  means 
of  which  they  are  performable.  On  which 
occasion  the  same  denomination  is  capable  of 
serving,  and,  accordingly,  has,  in  great  mea- 
sure, been  made  to  serve,  for  the  operation 
itself,  and  the  faevlty — the  fictitious  part  or 
member  of  the  mind — ^by  or  by  means  of  which 
the  operation  has  been  considered  as  being, 
and  to  be  performed. 

These  operations  being  so  many  modes  ori 
species  of  action,  which  is  itself  but  a  mode  off 
motion,  possess  a  sort  of  half  reality,  and 
the  names  of  them  belong,  accordingly,  to  a 
class  of  names  which,  re^^ird  being  had  to 
names  of  substances — the  only  real  entities — 
may,  as  will  be  observed  in  another  'place, 
stand  distinguished  by  the  names  of  semi-real 
entities.  But  as  to  the  several  correspontlent 
(acuities,  these  belong  to  the  class  of  purely 
fictitious  entities,  feigned  in  virtue  of  an  ir- 
resistible demand,  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
course. 

A  motion  has  a  something  next  to  real  that 
corresponds  to  it,  and  of  which  indicatioiris 
given  by  its  name,  viz.  the  path  taken  by  the 
moving  body  at  the  time  during  which  it  is 
said  to  be  i»  moHon.    Considered  as  distinct 
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from  the  mind  itself,  a  fae^y  is  an  object- 
manifestly  altogether  Toid  of  real  existence. 
The  name  of  it  is  the  name  of  a  purely  nomi- 
nal and  fictitious  object,  framed  for  the  por- 
poee  of  holding  up  to  Tiew  the  imaginary 
cause  or  produotiye  instrument  of  some  real 
efibct.  The  word  which  is  the  name  of  it  is 
not  indicatiye  of  anything  but  the  operch 
tion  which,  when  called  into  exercise,  it  per- 
fbrms,  if  it  be  an  actiye  fkculty,  or  the  im- 
pressions which,  if  it  be  a  passiye  &culty,  it 
receiyes. 

Of  the  seyeral  distinguishable  mental  opera- 
tions to  which  the  art  of  Logic  may,  in  one 
way  or  other,  be  found  capable  of  affording 
direction  and  assistance,  so  great  is  the  multi- 
tude, (of  the  whole  number  of  operations  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
part,  there  not  being  one  to  which,  from  this 
source,  direction  and  assistance  is  not  in  one 
way  or  other  capable  of  being  lent,)  so  ample 
is  tiie  number  and  so  great  the  yariety,  that, 
for  bringing  to  yiew  the  points  in  which  they 
agree,  together  with  those  in  which  they  disa- 
gree, and  thus  presenting  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  the  nature  md  differential  character  of 
each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  them 
into  distinct  groups  or  classes,  which,  in  tiie 
course  of  the  following  pages,  wUl  be  brought 
to  yiew.  Placing  first  those  which,  being  | 
most  simple,  require  not  for  their  explanation  | 
anything  to  be  said  of  the  others,  and  so  on.    f 

MefHtal  Optralioniy  CUus  L — Operations,  in 
the  performance  of  which  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered as  being  regarded  entirely,  i.  e.  in  an 
entire  state,  and  at  the  same  time  tingly,  (i.  e. 
not  in  conjunction  with  others,)  without  regard 
to  past  or  future  time,  and  without  regard  to 
any  person  other  than  the  person  hinuelf  by 
whom  the  operation  is  considered  as  per- 
formed. 

1.  Perception,  conception,  appnhension. 
When  perception  has  place,  the  source  or  per- 
ceptible object  from  which  it  is  deiiyed  being 
an  indiyidual  portion  of  matter,  or  real  cor- 
poreal entity,--(a  body  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination of  hody—of  a  hodjf)—impresnons 
are,  at  the  time  in  question,  made  on  aenee: 
-— <»n  some  one  or  more  of  all  of  the  senses  to 
the  cognisance  of  which  the  object  stands  ex- 
posed. Of  the  perception  thereupon  obtained, 
these  impremone  are  the  immediate  object 
and  subject.  The  body  itself,  t.  e.  the  exist- 
ence of  it,  is  but  in  a  seconda^  and  compara- 
tiyely  remote  way  the  object  or  subject  of 
perception.  Of  this  supposed  source  of  the 
perceptions  that  are  experienced,  the  existence 
is,  strictly  speaking,  rather  a  subject  of  infer- 
enee  than  of  perception.  Of  inference,  judg- 
ment, ratiocination,  which  is  liable  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  in  experience  is  yery  frequently 
fonnd  to  be  BO. 

Scarcely  does  a  perception  take  plaoe  but 
it  is  accompanied — accompanied,  generally, 
without  any  «m$ei(minei$  c/,  because  without 


any  refUOian  &n,  without  any  attiutiom  paid 
to  it — ^by  a  correspondent  judgmmU  or  act  of 
the  pid^ment  faculty. 

At  the  time  when  the  perception  takes  place, 
the  mind  may  either  be  more  or  leas  aeUtey  or 
purely /MuvHM,  in  relation  to  it ;  it  is  only  ia 
so  Ikr  as  it  is  more  or  less  aetiye  that  any 
operation  can,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
performed. 

If  the  mind  be  purely  passiye,  tlis  percep- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  simply  pereeptlye,  m 
branch  of  the  intelleetnal  fiMulty.  It,  in  any 
mode  or  degree,  the  mind  be  aetiye  in  so  ftr, 
the  will — ^the  tolUtonal  fkcnlty  bears  a  part 
in  tl)e  production  of  it. 

Conception  is  a  word  which  is  frequently 
employed  to  express  the  same  import  as  the 
word  perception,  would  be  employed  to  ex- 
press. In  common  usage  the  distinetMo  ia 
altogether  indeterminate.  Where  any  par- 
posed  distinction  is  obseryed,  it  is  to  tiie  word 
conception  that  the  largest  and  most  eomplex 
sense  seems  comm<mly  to  be  assigned.  While 
impressions  only  are  considered  as  the  objects 
of  perception,  conception  is  considered  as  bay- 
ing for  its  objects,  ideas,  simple  ideaa,  the 
copies  of  these  impressions,— 4he  things  eigm- 
fled  by  the  signs  of  which  discour^  is  eompoeed, 
ex.  gr.  the  import  of  entire  propositions-—^  a 
discourse  composed  of  such  propositions  in  any 
multitude,  or  eyen  that  of  single  words.  In 
this  word  intimation  Is  giyen  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  compUsBity  in  the  object  denoted  hy  it, 
by  the  natural  eifect  of  the  first  syllable. 

By  the  word  apprehcnrion,  at  least,  if  its 
etymology  be  considered,  intimation  is  oon- 
yeyed  not  only  of  action,  activity,  but  of  aone 
certain  degree  of  exertion  of  effort :  prekemdt 
— apprekendo,  to  lay  hold  of. 

2.  Attention.— This  operation,  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  intimates,  has  plaee  in  so 
far  as  by  an  act,  by  a  more  or  less  oontinned 
exertion  of  the  wiU,  and  the  peyehologiical 
aetiye  fkculty  its  seryant,  the  mind  is  as  it  weic 
fhstened  upon  the  object  or  subject  from  wliick 
a  perception  or  conception  is  deriyed  to  it. 
tendo,  to  stretchy— <rffMMlo,  to  stretch  upon. 

Mental  Overatwm,  Clam  //.--Operatieas 
in  the  performance  of  which  the  sabjeet 
(whether  taken  entire  or  not— taken  m  eon- 
junction  with  others  or  not,  and  whether  with 
or  without  regard  to  any  person  other  than 
the  person  himself  by  whom  the  operation  is 
considered  as  performed)  is  considered  with 
regard  to  pott  time, 

1.  Remembrance;  2.  Betention  ;  &  Beeol- 
lection ;  4.  Recalling  or  reyocation  to  Memory ; 
5.  Reminiscence.  These  words  are  either 
synonymous,  or  want  littie  of  being  so.  Hie 
slight  shades  of  dillbrence  by  irhleh  they  nay 
be  found  to  be  distinguishable,  aie  noi  te  the 
present  purpose  wor£  attending  to. 

The  sort  of  fictitious  psychologic^  entity 
called  the  Memory,  is  reguded  as  a  kiad  of 
receptacle  in  which  perceptions  of  all  soiia  that 
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hare  erer  been  experieneed  are,  in  any  nnm- 
t)er  lodged,  as  likewiee,  wliatBoeTer  tlioiighto 
hare,  by  oomposition  or  deoompoiition,  heea 
fbrmed  out  of  these  mateiialB,  are  capable  of 
findiBf  a  place.  So  long  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  entrsnoe  of  the  obje^  in  question  into  this 
veeepUele,  or  of  its  oontinuance  therein,  or 
recession  out  of  or  re-emanation  from  it,  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Tolitional  Ikcnlty  is 
considered  as  taking  plaoe,  no  such  word  as 
operation  can,  with  propriety,  be  employed  in 
:ofiL 


MeMial  Oper<aum$,  CUm  ///.^-Operations, 
in  the  performance  of  which  objects  or  subjects 
more  than  <me  are  considered  as  being,  at  tiie 
same  time,  present  to  the  mind. 

1.  Judgment ;  2.  Decision  ;  8.  Determina- 
tion ;  4.  Comparison  ;  5.  Examination. 

When  upon  and  afker  examination  and  com- 
parison made  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  objects 
that  haTc  presented  themselyes  to  the  mind, 
any  ii^erenee  is  made  or  oondusion  come  to  in 
relation  to  them  by  it,  a  judgment  is  thereby 
said  to  haye  been  formed  and  passed — an  act 
cf  the  judicial  fitculty  exercised — ^an  operation 
of  the  judicial  fiMmlty  performed. 

Dedriau  and  deUrmkuOUm  are,  with  no  less 
frequency  and  propriety,  applied  to  operations 
of  the  ToUtiona],  than  to  those  of  the  judicial, 
Ikculty. 

IkeitUm,  from  deado ;  compounded  of  cf^, 
ofi^  and  ecBdo,  to  cut,— is  a  word  that  repre- 
sents the  mind  as  if  cutting  off  at  a  certain 
point  the  thread  of  examination,  and  thereby 
cutting  short  the  intellectual  process. 

Deierminatum,  from  ds,  off,  and  terminus,  a 
term  or  boundary,  intimates  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  object  in  question,  whateyer  chain 
of  examination  has  been  carried  on,  has  been 
brought  to  an  end. 

As  toJudffmetOy  when  the  word  is  employed 
to  designate  an  operation,  oonsidered  by  itself, 
the  operation  is  not  an  act  of  any  other  than 
the  judicial  fiumlty ;  it  is  not  an  act  of  the 
Tolitional  fiumlty.  But  the  giying  expression 
to  this  or  to  any  other  act  of  the  judicial 
faculty  is  an  act  of  the  yolitional  faculty  ; — 
?yen  the  applying  to  the  subject  or  subjects 
in  question  the  filoulty  of  attention,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  judgment  on,  or  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  this  is  an  act  of  the  yoUtional 
fiicnlty. 

Another  object  which  the  irard  judgment  is 
in  use  to  be  employed  to  signify  is,  the  dis- 
course, whatsoeyer  it  be,  which,  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question,  has  been  the  product  of  the 
operation  so  performed  by  the  fiwrnlty  so 
denominated. 

As  to  examination,  a  notion  that  may  be 
apt  to  present  itself  on  the  subject  of  this 
word  is,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  operation 
expressed  by  it  the  presence  of  more  than  one 
object  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time  is  not 
necessary.  Applied  to  an  object  considered 
as  entire,  the  d^serration  may  be  correct.   But 
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an  examination  of  any  object  can  hardly,  it 
should  seem,  with  propriety,  be  spoken  of  as 
made,  unless  the  mind  haye  applied  itsetf  to 
the  parts  of  the  object,  or  some  of  them.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  the  import  of  the  word 
egammation  can  be  distinguished  fhim  that  of 
the  word  attention. 

'MentalOperationt.  Ooiv /F.— Operatiou^ 
in  the  periiramance  of  which  the  subject  being 
such  as  presents  a  number  of  perceptions  (yis. 
impressions  or  ideas,  or  both  together,)  in  con- 
junction, the  mind,  in  the  first  place,  decom- 
poses y^iuA  it  finds  thus  composed,  taking  fm 
consideration  ftiwi  the  group  any  one  or  more 
of  its  component  elements,  presenting  them  to 
itself  or  not  presenting  them  to  itself,  at  any 
subsequent  point  of  time,  either  by  themselyes, 
or  in  an  order  and  mode  of  coiqunction  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which,  as  aboye,they  presented 
themselyes  in  the  first  instance. 

l,Abeiraeti4m.  Inorbythisoperatiott,among 
the  impressions  or  ideas  presented,  in  coiguno- 
tion  by  an  object,  whether  present  to  sense  or 
only  present  to  recollection,  and  accordingly 
presenting  a  group  of  impressions,  or  present- 
ing nothi^  more  than  a  group  of  ideas  coire- 
sponding  to  and  deriyed  from  the  group  of 
impressions  presented  by  it  while  present,  the 
mind,  by  its  apprehensiye  fkcnlty,Iays  hold  <tf 
some  one  alone,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
whole  number,  learing  the  rest  unnoticed. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  an  apple. 
Applied  to  the  touch  alone,  the  impressions 
and  ideas  it  giyes  birth  to  are  those  of  the  ex- 
ternal configuration,  the  degree  of  smoothness 
or  roug^ess,  the  oonsiBtonce  in  respect  of 
hardness  and  softness  ;  presented  to  the  eye, 
the  impressions  and  ideas  it  giyes  birth  to  are 
those  of  shape,  as  before,  with  the  addition  of 
colour  ;  to  tiie  smelling,  those  of  the  particular 
odour  of  the  fruit ;  to  the  taste,  the  particular 
flayour.  In  so  ftf  as  any  one  of  these  imprea- 
sions  or  ideas  is  rendered  present  to  the  mind, 
and  becomes  the  subject  or  object  of  perception, 
or  thought,  or  attention,  without  being  accom- 
panied witii  the  rest,  the  mental  operation 
called  abdraetion  has  place. 

2.  Imagination,  In  so  ftf  as  a  number  of  these 
fVagmentitious  ideas  formed  by  abstraction  am 
put  together  by  the  mind  and  formed  into  new 
compounds,into  compounds  which  eitherdo  not 
exist  in  nature,  or  haye  not  as  yet  presented 
themselyes  to  the  mind  of  the  person  in  question, 
in  and  by  the  means  of  a  body  already  exist- 
ing in  nature,  the  operation  whereby  this  effect 
is  produced,  is  styled  imagimation;  and  in 
eonrideration  and  in  respect  of  it,  a  correspon- 
dent fkculty  is  considered  as  hayhig  existence, 
~4k  faculty  termed  the  imaginatiw  frMnlty,ov 
more  shortiy,  by  the  same  name  as  that  giyea 
to  the  operation  itself— yii.  imagniation. 

Thus,  taking  i^m  the  fruit  of  the  ap^ 
tree  ito  shi^,  and  at  the  same  time  from  any 
piece  of  the  metal  called  gold  ito  weight,  cokwf^ 
and  conaiBteBoy,  imagination  famed  the  golden 
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apple,  the  prodaee  of  the  gajrden  of  the  Hee- 
pcrides. 

8.  Invention.— In  80  far  as  any  product, 
formed  as  aboTe  by  the  imagination,  has  re- 
ceived, or  is  considered  as  receiying  a  fixed 
description,  or  as  serving  as  a  guide  to  active 
talent  or  practice,  in  such  sort  as  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  particular  end,  to  produce  effects 
either  new,  or  produced  in  any  respect  to 
greater  advantage  than  before,  tiie  operation 
is  called  intenUon.* 

Mental  Operations,  Clau  V, — Operations, 
on  the  occasion  of  which  a  number  of  entire 
objects,  whether  masses  of  matter  or  assem- 
blages of  ideas,  are  present  to  the  mind  at  the 
same  time. 

1.  Designation, — simple  or  individual  deno- 
mination. For  the  performance  of  this  ope- 
ration, the  conjunct  presence  of  a  number  of 
objects  not  greater  than  two  suffices :  the 
eibjetit  to  which  a  name  is  to  be  attached,  and 
the  name  which  is  to  be  attached  ;  the  deng- 
nandy  or  object  which  is  considered  as  requir- 
ing to  be  denominated,  and  the  designation  or 
sign,  which, — ^when  sufficiently  associated  and 
'connected  with  it,  when  lodged  in  the  mind  in 
eontaet  with  it  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
and  thus  called  up,  in  coigunction  with  it,  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  frequency^ — \b  found  by 
experience  to  contract,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
adhesion  to  it ;  in  such  sort  that  when,  by  the 
person  in  question,  the  sign,  being  called  up 
ont  of  the  nMmory,  is  detained  by  the  atten- 
tion, the  idea  of  the  object  signified  is  thereby 
rendwed  present,  and  is  continued  in  that  state 
80  long  as  the  sign  is  present  in  that  same 
state. 

A  sign  of  this  sort,  by  which  one  individual 
object,  and  no  more,  is  designated,  is  what  has 
been  termed  by  grammarians  a  proper  name, 

2.  Denomination^ — or  say  common-collective, 
or  genepo  denomination.  In  so  far  as  the  sort 
of  operation  thus  designated  and  denominated 
has  place,  the  same  sign  is  made  to  designate, 
and,  upon  occasion,  render  present  to  the  mind, 
two  or  any  greater  number  of  individual  ob- 
jects :  two  or  any  greater  number  of  indivi- 
dual objects,  by  whichsoever  of  the  two  fkcul- 
tiee  of  the  mind,  the  memory  or  the  imagina- 
tion, are  rendered  present  to  it. 

Thus,  while  the  human  species  contained 
but  one  individual,  viz.  Adam,  individual  de- 
signation was  the  only  operation  of  this  class 
which  an  intelligent  and  conversing  being, 
■nch  as  an  angel  or  devil,  having  occasion  to 
designate  him,  could  have  occasion  to  employ 
in  the  designation  of  him  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
Eve  received  a  separate  existence,  than  the 
occasion  ibr  denomination,  L  e.  collective  de- 
signation or  denomination,  came  into  exist- 
ence :  a  name  such  as  should  be  capable  of 
dedgnating  the  species  which,  by  the  addition 
of  this  second  individual,  was  now  formed. 


*  See  passim  Methodintion,  cbqrter  x. 


One  species  was  then  already  in  existenee;  at 
the  same  time,  the  two  sorts  of  sobordinate 
species,  or  rather  two  species  at  once,  viz.  the 
two  species  formed  together  by  the  difference 
in  respect  of  ff«x,  received  already  a  sort  of 
potential  existence,— were  already  formed  •» 
poUntia,  At  the  birth  of  Gain,  the  species  oor^ 
responding  to  the  male  sex  received  an  actoal 
existence ;  Adam  and  Cain  the  individnalz. 
On  the  birth  of  Cain's  eldest  sister,  the  species 
corresponding  to  the  female  sex,  received  the 
like  existence ;  Eve  and  her  anonymouz  daqg^- 
ter,  whoever  she  were,  the  individuals. 

3.  Methodization  or  arrangement  Of  this 
operation,  as  will  be  seen  more  partieniaily 
further  on,  under  a  separate  head  thus  d4^- 
nominated,*  there  are  two  distinguishable 
modes,  for  the  designation  of  one  of  which  the 
words  cMeCtvee  or  eum^ilative ;  of  the  other  the 
word  lineal  may  be  employed  ;  or,  instead  of 
the  lineal  mode  of  methpdization  the  term 
methodization  by  means  of  procedhre  may  be 
employed. 

To  collective  or  cumulative  methodisatioii^ 
the  use  of  one  of  the  operations  above  deag- 
natedby  the  i^rm  denominationj  viz.  ooUectiTe 
denomination  seems  to  be  an  altogether  indis- 
pensable requisite.  A  general  name  is  the 
commoii,  the  necessary  tie,  by  which  a  number 
of  general  or  abstract  ideas  are  fixed  sod  fas- 
tened together  in  the  mind. 

In  what  respect,  then,  is  collective  metho- 
dization distinct  from  collective  denominatieii  t 
In  this  only,  that  when  ^e  word  rndkodvuk" 
tion  is  employed,  a  multitude  of  groups,  or 
collections  of  general  ideas,  aM  consfdeied  ai 
being  at  the  same  time  formed  or  bound  to- 
getiier,  and  at  the  same  time  so  constttuted 
and  disposed  of,  that  two  or  more,  each  hsTing 
its  collective  name  or  .denomination,  are  con- 
nected together  by,  and  comprehended  witiiin, 
some  common  name  :  some  name  which,  being 
common  to  them  both,  and  not  applied  to  any 
other,  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  distinguish 
them  from  aU  objects  to  which  different  naiaes 
have  been  applied  :  the  new' and  larger  group 
thus  formed,  being  at  the  same  time  in  com- 
pany with  some  other  group  or  groups  formed 
in  the  same  manner,  formed  into  still  more 
capacious  multitudinous  groups,  and  so  on 
through  any  number  of  groups  of  ulterior  ag- ' 
gregation. 

Tbe  course  by  which  lineal  methodiation, 
or  arrangement,  is  performed,  is  this;  of  the 
several  subjects  (in  the  present  instance  the 
several  denominations,  on  whi^b,  as  en  its 
subjects,  it  is  performed)  some  one  presents 
itself,  before  any  other  has  presented  itself  to 
the  mind,  next  to  that  some  other,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  number  ;  and  thus  in. 
this  same  order,  one  after  another,  they  all 
present  themselves. 

To  effect  and  secure  the  aeeomplishment  of 
this  object,  the  words  or  visible  signs  by  which 


*  See  below,  chsp.  z. 
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these  aereral  gronpe  are  respectively  lepre- 
eented  Mid  presented  to  the  mind,  are  so  placed 
as  to  present  themseWes  to  the  eye  of  every 
reader  in  the  conrse  or  order  thns  appointed 
as  above. 

From  this  master-operation,  all  the  other 
operations,  in  some  way  or  other,  several  of 
them  directly,  are  wont  to  receive  direction 
and  assistance. 

The  operation  of  ccntmunieaiion  of  ideas,  as 
performed  by  its  peculiar  instmment  dueoune 
or  languoffe,  will  come  in  the  next  and  last 
place  to  be  considered.  To  this  operation, 
that  of  methodization  will  be  found  capable  of 
rendering  the  most  essential,  and,  in  some 
measure,  indispensable  assistance.  But  ante- 
cedently to  this,  so,  and  in  an  immediate  and 
manifestly  visible  way  will  it  be  found  capable 
of  rendering  assistance  to  the  operations  of 
retention,  judioial  deeition,  and  intention:  and 
the  larger  the  scale  upon  which  it  happens  to 
them  respectively  to  be  performed  the  greater 
the  assistance. 

Mental  Operatione,  Gtm  V/.— Operations, 
by  the  performance  of  which,  by  means  of  the 
operations  of  designation  and  expression,  com- 
munication of  the  ideas  formed  in  one  mind  is 
made  to,  and  those  ideas  are  transferred  into 
another  mind. 

1.  Discourse,  or  discoursing.    2.  Expression. 

In  the  course  of  this  operation,  ideas  having 
been,  in  one  mind,  formed  or  lodged,  and 
therein  associated  with,  and,  as  it  were,  at- 
tached and  fastened  to,  certain  of  the  aUgns  of 
which  discourse  or  language  is  composed,  are 
out  of  that  mind  expreaed,  i.  e.  pressed  out ; 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  receiwd  into,  or 
B9,j,  finding  reception  in  another. 

1.  Signs,  by  means  of  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  2.  Minds  to  which,  and  modes  in 
which  application  is  made  of  these  signs ; — 
from  these  two  sources,  taken  together,  may 
the  operation  be  seen  to  receive  whatsoever 
modification  it  admits  of. 

1.  Signs,  by  means  of  which  the  operation 
of  discourse  is  performed. 

A  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  tignt 
capable  of  being  employed,  is  produced  by  a 
correspondent  d^erence  in  the  nature  of  that 
one  of  the  five  semes  to  which  the  discourse  is 
made  to  address  itself. 

The  hearing,  its  organ  the  ear  ;  the  sight,  its 
organ  the  eye  ;  the  touch,  its  organ  the  skin, 
and  more  particularly  the  skin  of  the  hand  ; — 
to  all  these  senses  has  what  is  called  discourse, 
been  made  to  address  itself.  Audible,  visible, 
and  tangible,  such,  accordingly,  has  respective- 
ly been  the  nature  of  the  signs  of  which,  in 
tiiese  several  cases,  this  organ  of  the  mind  has 
been  composed. 

Till  a  comparatively  late  point  in  the  time 
of  human  existence,  of  all  these  sorts  of  signs, 
those  which  address  themselves  to  the  Mr  were 
almost  the  only  ones  in  actual  existence ;  to 
the  infinite  multitude  and  variety  of  these,  the 


few  that  as  yet,  in  those  days,  addressed  them- 
selves immediatdy  to  the  eye,  found  but  a  feeble 
supplement,  and  a  still  more  feeble  and  inade- 
quate sucoedaneum. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  French  word 
Langue,  a  tongue, — Language,  in  French  Lan- 
gage,  the  discourse  of  the  tongue,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin,  Lingua,  a  tongue.  When  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear,  it  is  from  the  tongue  that 
the  discourse  addresses  itself.  For  discourse, 
for  the  product  of  the  operation  called  dis- 
course, in  the  form  in  which  it  addresses  itself 
to  the  eye  as  contradistinguished  from  that  in 
which  it  addresses  itself  to  the  ear,  neither  the 
French,  nor  the  Latin,  nor  the  English,  affords 
any  proper  appellative. 

French  or  English  languaae, — French  or 
English  Tongue,  if  applied  to  the  contents  of  a 
manuscript,  or  a  printed  book, — a  solecism,  a 
palpable  contradiction  and  inconsistency  will, 
upon  consideration,  be  found  involved  in  any 
one  of  these  expressions. 

Yet,  for  these  solecisms,  however  palpable, 
the  demand  is  frequent,  and  so  urgent  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  resisted. 

Writing,  including  its  comparatively  recent 
improvements,  such  as  printing,  engraving,  &c., 
is,  in  every  ease,  discourse  addressed  to  the 
eye.  To  this  organ,  discourse,  in  this  form, 
has  been  capable  of  addressing  itself  in  either 
of  two  ways  : — 1.  In  a  remote  way,  through 
the  medium  and  intervention  of  discourse  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear,  i.  e.  of  articulate  sounds. 
2.  In  an  immediate  way,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  discourse  in  that  or  any  other  form. 

In  the  first  case,  the  audible  sounds  are  the 
immediate  signs  of  thought ;  and  it  is  of  these 
audible  signs  that  the  visible  characters  are 
the  signs  ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  comparative- 
ly remote  way  that  the  function  of  signs  of 
thought  is  performed  by  the  visible  characters. 

In  the  other  case,  the  function  of  signs  of 
thought  is  somehow  or  other  performed  in  an 
immediate  way  by  the  visible  characters. 

Of  these  two  modes,  the  former  is  the  only 
one  familiar  to  the  generality  of  civilized  na- 
tions ;  the  other  is  exemplified  in  the  vast 
Empire  of  China,  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  and 
in  some  of  the  states  subject  to  the  dominion 
or  ascendancy  of  the  Chinese. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the  Ja- 
panese, whose  audible  instrument  of  discourse 
is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chinese— has 
little  or  no  affinity  with  that  of  the  Chinese, 
employ  the  same  visible  instrument,  the  same 
characters  ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  some  of  those 
other  inferior  states  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Compared  with  the  footing  On  which  it  is  in 
European  practice,  great  must  be  the  incom- 
modiousness  of  the  instrument  of  discourse,  as 
employed  in  these  Eastern  nations  ;  and,  ac- 
coidingly,  the  more  partioularlv  it  is  seen  into, 
and  the  nature  of  it  understood,  the  more  mar 
nifest  do  the  imperfections  under  which  it 
labours  become.  But,  for  the  consideration  of 
these  imperfections  in  the  instrument  of  dis- 
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coarse,  and  the  consequent  imperfections  in 
the  state  of  human  thought,  the  proper  place 
will  he  under  the  head  of  language. 

In  the  meantime,  concerning  this  inaudihle 
and  purely  yisihle  instrument  of  discourse  thus 
much  is  certain,  viz.  that  of  the  characters  of 
which  it  is  composed,  there  is  not  one  that  can 
ever  be  spoken  of  but  through  the  medium  of 
an  audible  sign.  But  if,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
being  spoken  of,  each  yisible  sign  is  provided 
with  a  correspondent  audible  one,  it  has  there- 
by a  distinct  name,  and  in  this  way,  and  thus 
fkr,  the  Chinese  instrument  of  discourse  is  placed 
upon  a  footing  with  that  of  Europe. 

A  name,  tiberefore,  in  a  word,  an  audible 
name,  eyery  such  visible  character  cannot  but 
have,  in«  whatsoever  nation  employed, — ^the 
Chinese,  for  example,  or  the  Japanese.  But 
what  is  possible  is,  that,  in  one  nation,  a  given 
character  has  one  audible  name,  in  another 
nation,  another  ;  and  this  is,  as  reported,  ac- 
tually the  state  of  the  case. 

The  touch  has  been  mentioned  above  as  one 
of  the  three  senses,  through  the  medium  of 
which  the  operations  of  discourse  are  capable 
of  being  performed.  This,  accordingly,  is  a 
medium  through  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  by  the  help  of  modem  ingenuity,  it  is 
customarily  carried  on.  But  where  this  is  the 
one  of  the  three  conversible  senses  employed, 
it  is  never  any  otherwise  than  in  a  remote 
way,  viz.  through  the  intervention  of  one  of 
the  other  two  conversible  ones,*  if  such  they 
may  be  called. 

^  In  the  case  even  of  a  blind  person,  this  mer 
dium  may  be  composed,  not  only  of  the  ordin- 
ary audible,  but  of  the  ordinary  visible  signs, 
if  so  it  be  that  he  vras  once  in  possession  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  and,  at  that  time,  made  an 
acquaintance  with  the  use  and  import  of  the 
ordinary  visible  characters. 

Of  late  years  the  fkoulty  of  discourse  has 
even  been  communicated  to  persons  who,  from 
their  birth,  were  deaf;  and,  from  that  cause, 
or  any  other,  at  the  same  time,  dumb  ;— but, 
in  all  these  cases,  such  persons  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and  thereby 
have  been  rendered  susceptible  of  discourse, 
and  conversed  by  means  of  visible  charac- 
ters. 

I^ould  a  human  being  ever  be  found  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be,  from  his  birth,  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  sight,  as  well  as  of  that  of  hear- 
ing, to  communicate  to  him  the  fiiMnilty  of  con- 
verse, or  discourse  in  any  degree,  or  to  any 
purpose,  will,  it  seems  evident,  be  necessarily 
found  altogether  impracticable. 

In  the  same  deplorable  case  will  any  person 
be,  who,  being  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  ahi^  lose 
his  sight  without  having  as  yet  received,  in 
any  competent  degree,  that  sort  of  instraction, 
inteUectnal  and  literary,  of  Which  persons  la- 

•  Bzampl«,—1.  Finger  language.  2.  Tangible 
diagrams,  a  Tangible  marked  cards.  4.  Tangible 
mnsical  notes. 


bouring  under  that  complicated  impeifeetioa 
are  susceptible. 

Thus  much,  for  the  present,  as  to  the  ai^iu^ 
by  means  of  which  the  operatione  denoted  by 
the  collective  appellation  ditcourm  are  carried 
on,  and  the  correspondent  ikculty  exercised. 

The  different  classes,  called  ParU  of  Speech^ 
into  which,  in  each  and  every  particular  laa* 
guage  these  signs  have  been  distftbuted,  or 
found  distributable  ;  the  mode  and  order,  ia 
respect  of  priority,  in  which  these  signs  appear 
to  have  been  formed  ; — ^these  are  topics  wUcfa 
will  be  found  in  our  way  at  an  nlterior  stage 
of  our  progress. 

2.  Mi/nde  to  whieh^— ModM  in  whSdi  appli- 
cation is  made  of  these  signtf-^t  the  signa  of 
which  discourse  or  language  is  composed. 

The  mind  to  which,  on  any  occasion,  appli- 
cation is  made  of  these  signs,  is  either  tlio 
mind  of  that  person  alone  by  whom  they  are 
employed,  or  the  mind  of  some  other  pexaon  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  ute  made  at  them  may 
be  styled  the  trantUive  use  ;  in  the  other  caae, 
the  intransitive.f 

Thus  it  is,  that  how  intimately  soever  eon- 
nected,  dengncUion,  simple  designation  and  dis- 
coursing, are  different  operations  ;  without 
deHgnationf  discoursing,  it  is  troe,  could  not 
have  taken  place ;  but,  without  disoooniiig, 
designation  may,  and  it  frequently  does^  to  a 
great  extent,  take  place. 

Not  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  purpose  of 
dkoowne,  deeignation  there  seems  reaacm  to 
think,  would  ever  have  taken  place  ;  it  ia,  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  should  seem  to  its  intianaitive 
use,  that  dueour$e  or  ^as^iia^  is  Indebted  for 
its  existence. 

So  much  more  conspicuous  is  the  tramaiii9e 
use  of  discourse  or  language,  that,  in  oonapari- 
son  with  it,  the  intransitive  seems  scareel  j  to 
have  obtained  notice,  j: 

In  importance,  however,  it  is  second  ool  j  to 
the  transitive  use.  By  its  tnmsitive  nse»  the 
collection  of  these  signs  is  only  the  veUele  of 
thought ;  by  its  intransitive  use,  it  is  an  instru- 
ment employed  in  the  creation  and  ftzaiioK  of 
thought  itself.  Unclothed  as  yet  in  woid%  or 
stripped  of  them,  thoughts  are  but  dreaas : 
like  the  shifting  clouds  of  the  sky,  they  float 

f  By  some  of  the  grammarians  whose  woiks  are 
in  present  use,  wrbs  stand  distinguiahed  into  trmh- 
Mfeve  and  wrfrtMudtw;  IramdiM  axe  those  iriueh 
are  most  commonly  termed  active,  I'wfiiissifi'ni 
those  which  are  commonly  termed  neater.  An  in- 
stanee  of  the  active  or  traneUive  verb  ia  firio^  I 
ttrthe;  an  instance  of  the  nader  or  imtrmmiim 
verb  is  eurroj  Imn.  Not  but  that  in  the  intnB- 
sitive  verb  a^eneg  is  expressed ;  but  in  tfua  eaae 
so  is  p<utioHf  or  say,  to  avoid  ambigui^,  iisffi— cj 
likewise ;  and  so  it  is  that  in  one  and  the  nine 
person  the  agent  and  the  patient  are  con^riaad: 
the  agent,  the  volitional  part  of  his  mind ;  the  pa- 
tient or  patients,  those  parts  of  his  bodily  frame  by 
which  the  action  or  operation  called 
performed. 

t  The  transitive  was  the  only  original  i 
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in  the  mind  one  moment,  and  vEniali  out  of  it 
the  next.  But  for  these  fixed  and  fizatiye 
signs,  nothing  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  ciri 
or  teieitee  ooiSd  ever  have  come  into  existence. 
WhatBOever  may  haye  been  the  more  remote 
and  recondite  causes,  it  is  to  the  superior  am- 
plitude to  which,  in  respect  of  the  use  made  of 
it  in  his  own  mind,  man  has  been  able  to  ex- 
tend the  mass  of  his  language,  that,  as  much 
as  to  anything  else,  man,  it  shoiUd  seem,  stands 
more  immediately  indebted  for  whatsoeyer 
superiority  in  the  scale  of  perfection  and  intel- 
ligence he  possesses,  as  compared  with  those 
animals  who  come  nearest  to  him  in  this  scale. 

Without  language,  not  only  would  men  have 
been  incapable  of  communicating  each  man  his 
thoughts  to  other  men,  but,  compared  with 
what  he  actually  possesses,  the  stock  of  his 
own  ideas  would,  in  point  of  number,  have 
been  as  nothing ;  while  each  of  them,  taken  by 
itself,  would  haye  been  as  flitting  and  indeter- 
minate as  those  of  the  ^.TiiniAia  which  he  deals 
with  at  his  pleasure. 

Of  the  seyen  or  more  distinguishable  mental 
operations,  to  the  performance  of  each  lan- 
guage, now  that  it  is  formed,  is  instrumental 
and  subseryient, — ^yiz.  1.  Perception ;  2.  Re- 
oolleotion ;  3.  Attention,  &c. ;  4.  Abstraction, 
whence  imagination  and  inyentionj;  5.  Judica- 
tion ;  6.  Designation ;  and  7.  Conyerse,  or 
communication  of  ideas  ^  this,  of  communica- 
tion of  ideas  is  but  one.  Look  back  upon  these 
others,  snd  you  will  see  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  them  to  which,  in  respect  of  this  its  intran- 
sitiye  use,  to  which,  in  the  character  of  a 
spring,  as  well  as  a  regulator  of  thoughts,  lan- 
guage, if  not  indispensably  necessary,  is  not, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  subservient. 

Of  this  proposiUon,  the  truth  will  appear  in 
a  still  stronger  and  stronger  light  as' the  thread 
of  the  present  discourse  advances. 

So  far  as  depends  on  the  personal  use  of 
each  iudiyidual,  independently  of  those  uses 
which  depend  on  the  communication  of  his 
thoughts  to  other  individuals  at  pleasure,  for 
giving  determinatenestf  and,  in  some  degre'e, 
permanence  to  the  matter  of  thought,-^lan- 
guage,  even  of  the  partly  avcUbls  kmd, — lan- 
guage, eyen  though  destitute  of  the  fhrther 
help  aJTorded  by  ^ose  vidble  signs  which,  in 
their  nature,  are  susceptible  of  a  duration  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  human  race,  affords  of  it- 
self no  inconsiderable  assistance. 

But,  in  comparison  with  the  determitKXteneiSf 
the  permanence,  and  thence  the  improvement  of 
which,  even  in  the  mind  of  though  it  be  but  a 
single  individual,  language  is  susceptible,  by 
the  means  of  visible  signs,  of  improvement  in 
itself,  not  to  speak  of  subserviency  to  improve- 
ment in  other  objects,  the  utmost  which  it  is 
capable  of  deriving  from  audible  signs  alone  is 
but  inconsiderable  indeed. 

By  being  thrown  into  measure  composed  of 
an  appropriate  mixture  of  syllables,  such  as, 
with  reference  to  each  other,  shall  require  a 
comparatively  long  and  a  comparatively  short 


portion  of  time  for  their  utterance  ;  by  means 
of  the  additional  association  thus  formed  be- 
tween imort  and  sound,  and  by  that  means 
between  unport  and  import;  by  this  means,  or 
instead  of,  or  along  with,  these  modifications  ; 
by  means  of  the  regular  recurrence  after  periods 
of  limited  and  determinate  length  of  similar 
sounds  J— in  a  word,  by  rhy^m,  or  by  rhyme,  or 
both,— 4uiditional  permanence,  or  rather  addi- 
tional chance  of  permanency  is,  and  at  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  progress  of  society  and  lan- 
guage, amongst  most  nations,  has  been  given 
to  audible  language.  But,  after  the  utmost 
aid  that  can,  in  this  way,  be  given,  has  been 
giyen  ;  that  which  has  been,  or  can  be  given, 
in  this  way,  to  the  improvement, — ^that  is, 
to  the  clearness,  correctness,  and  extent  of 
thought,— always  has  been ;  nor,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  would,  or  can,  ever  fail  of  being 
universally  inconsiderable  in  comparison  wi£ 
that  which  has  already  been  given, — ^not  to 
speak  of  what  fhrther  may  remain  capable  of 
being  given,  by  visible,  that  is,  by  permanent 
language. 

SEcnoir  y. 

Ckaraeteriaic  ike  F<mrth. 

FaeuUieM  to  tchieh  Logic  gvou  Direction  and 
Ateittanee, 

The  faculties  which  it  may  occasionally  be- 
long to  Logic  to  call  forth  into  exercise,  and 
give  direction  and  assistance  to,  are  neither 
more  nor  fewer  than  the  whole  number  of  the 
fiKulties  distinguishable  in  the  human  frame. 

If  there  be  any  to  which  it  will  be  seen  not 
to  apply  in  so  immediate  and  constant  a  way 
as  it  does  to  the  rest,  yet  neither  can  these 
any  more  than  those,  fail  to  Mi  on  this  or  that 
occasion,  for  this  or  that  purpose,  within  the 
field  of  its  cognizance. 

Of  the  faculties  of  the  human  frame,  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  the  proximate 
division. 

Paswce  and  cujtive, — ^in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  divisions  may  every  faculty  distinguish- 
able in  the  human  frame  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded. 

Physically  passive  and  psychically  passive, 
— ^under  the  one  or  other  of  these  appellations 
may  be  included  whatsoever  Acuities  belong 
to  the  class  of  sensitively  passive  ones ;  physi- 
cally passive,  those  sensitively  passive  facul- 
ties by  which  man  is  enabled,  and  made  to 
experience  such  sensations  as  present  them- 
selves as  having  their  seat  in  some  determi- 
nate part  of  the  body  ;  psychically  passive,  the 
sensitively  passive  facilities  by  which  man  is 
enabled,  and  made  to  experience  such  sensa- 
tions as  not  presenting  themselves  as  having 
their  seat  in  auy  determinate  part  of  the  body, 
— spring  up,  to  all  appearance,  immediately, 
and  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  mind. 

PcOhematicctUy  passive,  and  ApaAemaHcally 
passive,— under  one  or  other  of  these  appella* 
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iionB  maj  be  included  wbatsoever  facultieB 
belong  to  tbe  class  of  pbysically  passive  ones ; 
Pathematically  passive,  corresponding  to  tbose 
corporeal  impressions  which  are  accompanied 
either  with  pleasure  or  pain  ;  Apathematical- 
ly  passive,  corresponding  to  those  impressions 
which  are  unaccompanied  either  with  pleasure 
or  pain, — ^with  feelings  of  the  pleasant,  or  with 
feelings  of  the  unpleasant  class. 

WUle  with  the  appetite  of  thirst  upon  him, 
a  man  drinks, — ^the  liquid  being,  for  example, 
water,  a  liquid  destitute  of  all  exhilirating,  as 
well  as  of  all  sapid  properties, — so  long  as  the 
appetite  is  not  yet  completely  satisfied,  a  sen- 
sation of  the  pleasureable  kind  continues  ; — 
when  the  appetite  is  completely  satisfied,  the 
operation  may  continue  some  little  time  with- 
out being  productive  of  pain  any  more  than  of 
pleasure  ;  but,  continued  for  a  certain  ulterior 
length  of  time,  it  becomes  productive  of  the 
sort  of  pain  applied  to  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing coOfessorial  evidence,  under  the  Romano 
Gallic,  Romano  Batavian,  and  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  Romano  Imperial  Law. 

Pathematically  passive,  and  Apathematical- 
ly  passive, — to  impressions  made  immediately 
on  the  mental  part,  without  passing  (other- 
wise than  by  the  intervention  of  those  signs  of 
which  discourse  is  composed)  through  the  cor- 
poreal part  of  the  human  frame,  may  tliis  same 
distinction  be  found  to  apply  with  no  less  pro- 
priety and  use,  than  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 

In  the  presence  of  three  persons,  A,  B,  and 
C,  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  respecting  the 
death  of  a  person  therein  mentioned,  happens 
to  be  read  ;  to  A,  the  deceased  was  altogether 
unknown  ;  to  B  he  was  an  useful  friend  ;  to 
C,  a  troublesome  enemy  ;  in  the  mind  of  A  the 
intelligence  produces  no  sensation  at  all ;  in 
that  of  B  an  unpleasant  one  ;  in  that  of  C,  per- 
haps a  pleasant  one. 

Originally  active  and  derivatdy  active, — 
under  one  or  other  of  these  appellations  may 
be  comprised  every  distinguishable  modifica- 
tion of  the  active  faculty  of  the  human  frame ; 
to  the  head  of  the  originally  active  finculty 
may  be  referred  every  exercise  of  the  will,  or 
determination  of  the  will— or  say  volitional 
faculty,  when  considered  apart  from  any  act  or 
operation  performed  in  consequence  and  pur- 
Boance  of  it.  An  instance  of  the  exercise  of 
tbe  originally  active  faculty  is,— a  mere  wish, 
for  the  gratification  of  which,  whether  by  rea- 
BOtt  of  consciousness,  of  want  of  power,  or  at 
the  suggestion  of  prudence,  or  through  any 
other  cause,  nothing  is  done,  no  act  is  per- 
formed. 

Physically  active  and  psychically  active, — 
imder  one  or  other  of  these  appellations  may 
be  comprised  every  modification  of  the  deriva- 
tively active  faculty ;  to  the  head  of  the  pby- 
sically active  branch  may  be  referred  every 
human  act,  in  so  &r  as  any  corporeal  organ  is 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  to  the  psychi- 
cally active  branch,  every  human  act  in  so  fkr 
as  tiie  mind  is  employed  in  the  exercise  of  it. 


The  observation  made  of,  and  oonsideratioa 
bestowed  upon,  these  distinctions,  are  exercises 
of  the  psychically  active  branch  of  the  deriva- 
tively active  faculty  of  the  mind,  in  the  in* 
stance  of  him  by  whom  these  pages  are  eom- 
posed ;  the  committing  to  paper  the  dgns  of 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  written  discourse,  was 
an  exercise  of  the  physically  active  branch 
of  the  same  derivatively  active  faculty  :  ante- 
cedently to  the  performance  of  these  several 
operations,  the  determination  to  perform  tbera 
was  an  exercise  of  the  originally  active  &calty, 
the  volitional. 

Descending  lower  and  lower  into  the  region 
of  particulars,  with  logic  for  its  guide,  sooner 
or  later  the  mind  would  come  to  that  list  of 
facuUiea  which,  as  already  intimated,  oorre-' 
spond  not  only  in  nature,  but,  with  little  ex- 
ception even  in  name,  with  the  articles  already 
brought  to  view  under  the  general  name  of 
operations, — so  many  operations,  so  many  /a- 
cuUiet ;  corresponding  to  each  operation,  a 
faculty  considered  and  spoken  of  as  if  enabling 
a  man  to  perform  that  same  operation. 

SEcnoN  VI. 

Charaaeriitio  the  Fifth, 

Main  Instrument  of  Logic, 

The  grand  instrument  of  thought,  in  general, 
and  of  thought  directed  to  the  purposes  of 
logicj  in  particular,  is  the  faculty  of  diteottrm^ 
including  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Under  the  head  of  operationtf  in  or  to  the 
performance  of  which  logic  is  capable  of  bein^ 
rendered  serviceable,  mention  was  made  of  ^e 
faculty  of  expression,  of  discourse,  of  oonvertt. 
Correspondent  to  this,  as  to  any  other  operes- 
tion,  a  demand  may  exist,  and  at  any  rate  in 
the  present  instance,  does  exist  for  the  mention 
of  a  correspondent/acK/ly,  say  the  fitculty  of 
giving  expression  to  thought,  the  fiusnlty  of 
carrying  on  discourse,  the  faculty  of  holding 
converse  with  other  persons,  or  say  more  con- 
cisely, the  faculty  of  discourse,  the  &cnlty  of 
converse,  of  which  the  faculty  of  speeA  is  but 
a  modification,  and  no  more  than  one  out  of 
several  modifications. 

By  means  of  this  faculty,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  correspondent  operations,  a  cone- 
spondent  product  has,  in  every  nation,  in  every 
tribe  or  group  of  human  beings,  howsoerer 
barbarous  and  uninstructed,  been  brought  into 
existence.  Numberless  are  the  shapes  in 
which  the  product  has,  among  different  assem- 
blages and  races  of  men,  made  its  appearaaoe. 
In  whatsoever  of  these  shapes  it  has  made  its 
appearance,  one  general  appellation,  language^ 
— a  language,  is  applicable  for  the  designation 
of  the  collection  of  audiUe  signs,  of  which, 
with  or  without  a  correspondent  ooUeetion  of 
visible  signs  or  characters,  it  is  composed.  So 
many  different  collections  of  these  signs  em- 
ployed by  so  many  different  tribes  in  the  de- 
signation of  the  same  collection  of  ideas,  so 
many  different  languages. 
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Of  the  sort  of  product  thus  eyerywhere 
fofmed,  80  great  is  the  importance,  so  nniver- 
Bally  eztensire  the  ute,  that  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes  there  may  be  convenience  in  con- 
aidering  it,  and  speaking  of  it,  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the 
mindf  and  more  particalarly  in  the  hand  of 
logic 

That  language  is  an  instrument  of  discourse, 
of  converse,  of  communication  between  one 
mind  and  another,  that  it  is  the  product  of  the 
Bort  of  operation  cidled  expranonjdttcouru^eim- 
verte, — ^the  work  of  the  correspondent  faculty : 
to  speak  of  it  in  any  such  way  is  but  tautology. 
But,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  it  is  an  in- 
Btroment  not  only  of  discourae,  but  of  thought 
itself ;  an  instrument  by  which  not  only  are 
perceptions  and  ideas  eommunicat€d,hvLt  ideas 
are  formed — an  instrument  without  the  aid  of 
which  a  man  would  neither  be  able  to  com- 
municate to  other  minds  any  part  of  the 
thoughts  of  which  the  stock  of  his  otm  mind 
eonsisted,  but  without  which  the  greatest  stock 
of  those  possessions  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  accumulate  in  his  mind,  would  be  but  in 
an  inconsiderable  degree  more  ample  than  that 
with  which  the  mind  of  the  species  of  animal, 
be  it  what  it  may,  which,  in  the  scale  of  per- 
feotion,  approaches  the  nearest  to  his  ovhi,  is 
commonly  provided.* 

Accordingly,  while  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  held  up  to  view  in  the 
character  of  an  instrument,  an  instrument  of 
thought  as  well  as  converse,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  taken  for  the  subject  of  converse  ;  it  has, 
moreover,  first,  in  the  character  of  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  then  in  the  character  of  an 
instrument  of  converse  been  employed  and 
operated  with. 

Section  VII, 
Charaeteristie  the  Sixth. 

Fmnetiont  of  logic,  or  functions  to  the  per- 
fbrmance  or  exercise  of  which,  in  relation  to 
other  arts  and  sciences,  logic  gives  direction 
and  assistance. 

By  the  "word  functions,  if  it  be  not  consid- 
ered as  exactly  synonymous  to  the  word  ops- 
rations,  the  mind  will  naturally  be  led  to  the 
idea  of  the  sort  of  person  expressed  by  its  con- 
jugate functionary — a  functionary,  considered 
in  the  character  of  a  person,  by  whom,  in  vir- 
tue of  some  special  engagement  taken,  or  task 
undertaken  by  him,  these  several  operations 
will,  in  the  prosecution  of  some  special  design 
or  other,  in  relation  to  this  or  that  subject  or 
subject-mattery  come  to  be  performed. 

1.  Learning.  2.  Using,  practising,  employ- 
ing, or  applying.    3.  Teaching.    4:  Improv- 


*  Of  the  distinguishable  classes  of  operations  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  wont  to  exercise  itself, 
the  fonnation  uid  employment  of  this  instrument, 
Tix.  discourse  is  one,  and  of  tiie  others  there  is  not 
one  to  which  it  is  not  in  a  high  degree  subservient. 


ing^viz.  the  acquirement,  the  oH,  the  $oie»ce 
in  question :  to  one  or  other  of  these  heads 
may  be  referred  whatsoever  course  of  opera- 
tions, considered  as  having  for  their  ideal  sub- 
ject-matter, any  branch  of  art  or  science, 
have  been  in  use  to  be  considered  as  capable 
of  being  designated  by  the  name  of  fhnctions, 
any  or  all  of  them  capable  of  being  at  the  same 
or  at  different  times  exercised  by  the  same 
hand,  but  all  of  them  capable  of  being  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  so  many  diffeient  hands, 
or  of  the  same  hands  at  different  points  of  time. 

Of  the  courses  or  modes  of  action,  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  word  operation  was 
employed,  some  there  may  be  that  may  be 
found  pre-eminently  or  even  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  this  or  that  branch  of  art  or  science, 
inapplicable  to  this  or  that  other. 

Of  the  more  extensive  courses  of  action  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  word  function  is 
here  employed,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not 
alike  applicable,  without  exception  or  distino- 
tion,  to  every  branch  of  art  and  science. 

Section  VIII. 
Characterittic  the  Seventh. 

Vies  of  Logic,  or  Usee  to  tehich  Logic  is 
appliccMe. 

In  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  in  the  instance 
of  this  art  as  in  regard  to  any  other,  a  use  is 
either  a  modification  of  the  universal  end,  i.  e. 
vDeU-heing,  or  a  subordinate  and  subservient 
end,  i.  e.  a  means  capable  of  being  employed 
in  contributing  towards  that  same  universal 
end. 

Be  the  thing,  be  the  object  what  it  may,  if 
it  nei^er  perform,  nor  contribute  to  the  per- 
formance of  service  in  either  of  these  shapes, 
it  is  of  no  use, — ^real  use  it  has  none. 

If  it  have  anything  belonging  to  it  that  can, 
with  propriety  and  intelligibility,  be  termed 
use,  it  must  be  either  by  giving  increase  in  a 
direct  way  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  pleasure, 
or  by  applying  defalcation  to  the  aggregate 
mass  of  pain  ;  or  else  by  contributing  or  tend- 
ing to  contribute,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the 
production  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  those 
ever  desirable  and  ultimately  only  desirable 
effects. 

Of  the  field  of  exercise  of  this  art  a  sketch 
has  already  been  given  above  ;  the  aggregate 
of  its  uses  is  coextensive  with  that  field. 

Operations,  facuUies,  main-inttrument  funo^ 
tions — the  relation  borne  by  logic  to  all  these 
articles  has  just  been  brought  to  view  :  by  the 
art  of  logic,  assistance  and  direction  is  given 
to  the  mind,  in  the  carrying  on  of  all  these  its 
various  operations,  in  the  exercise  of  these  its 
faculties,  in  the  giving  employment  to  that- 
main  instrument,  in  the  performance  of  these 
its  functions.  Thus  extensive  and  diversified 
are  its  uses  :  always  romemberod  that  on  each 
occasion  it  is  only  in  so  hx  as,  in  and  by  the 
direction  and  assistanoe  so  given  by  it,  in-' 
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oroMe  ity  in  loiiie  abape  or  other,  given  to  the 
baknoe  on  the  side  of  hsppiness,  that  any  nie 
th4t  oan  be  made  of  this  or  any  other  inatm- 
ment  oan  be  of  any  real  value. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PraeognUa:  or,  Preliminary  amd  General  In- 
dieatione  eoneemimg  LogUy  aowrding  to  ike 
.    AritMeUam, 

SacTxoii  I. 
DefMHono/Logioaoeording  to  tkeArittoteliant, 

"  An  instmmental  art,  directing  onr  mind 
into  the  cognition  of  all  things  that  are  intel- 
ligible."* Snch,  according  to  Sanderson,  is 
the  definition  of  Logic,  as  given  by  the  School 
of  Aristotle. 

Before  the  above,  in  the  semblance  of  a  de- 
finition, comes  this  short  locution — Logie  it  tike 
art  of  reason.  For  recollection,  this  short 
phrase  may  not  impossibly  have  its  use  :  for 
instruction,  for  original  instraction,  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  it  to  serve. 

By  this  art— such  according  to  the  account 
thus  given  of  it  is  its  nature — ^the  human  mind 
is  directed.  Good,  for  so  it  is  said  to  be  by 
any  other  art,  by  every  one  of  those  fictitious 
entities  Oiat  bear  the  name  of  art,  Directed  ! 
— but  into  and  in  what  f — Into  knowledge — 
knowledge  of  all  things  intelligible,  the  only 
things  caiMbble  of  being  known,  subjectible  to 
the  dominion  of  knowledge  :  into  Imowledge, 
but  into  nothing  else. 

Meantime,  unfortunately,  of  the  field  which 
nature  has  thrown  open  to  the  dominion  of 
Logic,  but  over  no  more  than  one  part  out  of 
two,  nor  that  the  most  useAil,  did  the  Grecian 
philosopher,  in  so  &r  as  this  account  of  what 
he  did  is  the  true  one,  cast  forth  his  shoe.  In 
point  of  use,  of  real  utility,  and  thence,  in  point 
of  real  worth  and  true  dignity,in  so  far  as  things 
aie  separate  or  separable,  knowledge  is  in- 
ferior to  art ;  so  much  so,  that  separated  from 
art,  all  the  knowledge  which  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  containing,  would  be  of  no  use. 
According  to  their  own  showing,  ike  logic  of 
the  Aristotelians  is  but  an  useless,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  a  worthless  art ;  and  so  in 
respect  of  no  small  part,  though  not  the  whole 
of  it,  will  it  be  found. 

Even  before  the  first  sort  of  vague  and  un- 
instructive  definition  is  completi^,  comes  a 
parenthesis  by  which,  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
extent  attributed  to  the  art  by  these  its  culti- 
vators, intimation  is  given.  ^  Logic,"  says  the 
Bishop's  Compendium,  ''which,  according  to 
the  figure  of  synecdoche,  is  also  called  dialec- 


ludingens 

in  eocnitionem  omniom  intelugibilium.**    Sander- 


*  An  inatramentalis  dii 
1  eotnitionem  omnium  inte 
ion,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  TIm  aaihof\i  reaBona  for  reter- 
ring  to  Sandervon  as  hii  text-book  of  the  Aris- 
totelian ayitem  will  be  found  above,  p.  217.— JStf. 


tica :"  the  figure  of  syneedoefaa  is  that  figure 
of  rhetorio  by  which  tiie  part  is  put  instead  ot 
the  whole.  A  very  inauspidouB  eomoenee- 
ment  this  fbr  a  treatise  <m  an  art  wUeh,  aa 
to  one  of  its  most  nseftd  branehes,  is  the  aii 
of  correct  expression  and  thie  repreeeatation. 
Before  so  much  as  the  definitien  of  it  is  eon- 
pleted,  in  comes  a  formulary,  taken  tnm  that 
art  which,  with  little  impn^ety,  mfjbA  ba 
termed  the  art  of  misrepresentation. 

Again:  the  art  called  Logie  is  tiie  same  art, 
say  they,  as  the  art  called  Dialeetieej  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  the  art  of  dispntalioii, 
vis.  in  mood  and  figure.  What  is  true  of  the 
art  of  Logic  is,  tlmt  this  art  of  dispvtatioa 
forms  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  but  is  it  thenee 
also  true  that  logic,  and  the  art  of  dispntation, 
are  one  and  the  same  object  I— that  these 
names  are  names  for  one  and  the  same  ihmg  f 
If  so,  then  is  a  tree,  and  a  branch  of  that  nme 
tree,  the  same  things. 

Again,  Logic,  according  to  the  definitioB 
given  of  it  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers  is  an 
art,  the  efi^eot,  or  at  least  the  aim  of  whieli  is 
to  lead  a  man  to  the  knowledge  of  all  Uungs 
intelligible.  By  Aristotle  aad  the  Oieek  phi- 
losophers in  general,  knowledge  taken  In  the 
aggregate  was  an  object,  on  which,  to  jvdge 
from  tiie  comparative  degree  of  attention  paid 
to  it,  and  horn  the  comparative  quaatitx  of 
diacourse  bestowed  upon  it,  a  greater  Talne 
was  set  then  upon  happiness  itself ;  and  as  to 
its  connexion  with  happiness,  either  it  was 
regarded  as  something  more  valuable  tiian 
happiness,  or  as  sometUng  from  the  posaeseion 
of  which,  in  whatever  part  or  shape,  at  least 
an  equal  quantity  of  happiness  would  follow, 
as  of  course. 

Knowledge,  or  something  that  with  tliem 
passed  for  knowledge,  was  the  prerogntive 
possession  of  these  teachers  and  their  disciples ; 
for  happiness,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  was  com- 
posed of  pleasures  and  exemptions  from  pains, 
a  capacity  at  least  was  shared  with  than  by 
the  vulgar  herd  :  hence  the  transcendent  mad 
independent  value  ascribed  by  them  to  ewry- 
thing  that  went  by  the  name  of  knowledjge,  or 
afibrded  anything  like  a  promise  or  prospect 
of  leading  to  it. 

But  happiness,  including  everything  that  for 
its  own  sake  is  worth  having,  everything  thnt  in 
itself  is  of  any  value,  logic,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must,  in  some  way  or  otiier,  be  in  every  part 
conducive  to ;  and  it  is  only  in  so  fiff  as  it  is 
so  conducive,  that  it  is  worth  T 
an  acquaintance  with  it  is  of  my  valne. 

Sncnoif  II. 

U$et  of  Logic— '\Ji\iMtit6B,  according  to  the 
Aridoteliane, 

As  to  the  uses  of  Lo^c — ^viz.  of  their  Logie 
— none,  though  this  topic  has  been  brought  to 
view  by  them,  have  the  Aristotelians  been 
able  to  find :  practice,  they  say,  will  Iting 
them  to  view.    But  if  practice  will,  as  they 
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«re  pleaaed  to  find  it  conTenient  to  nippoM, 
bring  them  to  the  view  of  the  leaner^  why 
not  to  that  of  the  teacher  ;  and  if  m  it  be  that 
to  hia  Tiew  it  haye  bronght  them,  why  not 
spooHy  them  here  at  onee,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  eaee  of  all  the  other  topics. 

Indistinet,  indeed,  most  haye  been  the  no- 
tions attached  by  these  logicians  to  the  word 
miUUoi.  Else,  instead  of  referring  nnder  the 
uame  of  practice  to  the  oasoal  obserration  of 
each  flcholar,  how  oonld  they  haye  avoided  re- 
ferring to  tiie  indication  which  they  them- 
selTee  had  but  that  instant  been  giving.  Ne- 
eeseary  is  this  art,  say  they,  to  the  acquisition 
of  every  diMoipUne,  i.  e.  of  everything  that  is, 
or  can  be  the  subject  of  instruction,  by  which, 
if  they  mean  anything,  they  mean  everything 
that  is,  or  can  be  the  subject  of  anything  that 
ever  did  go,  or  ever  can  go,  by  any  such  name 
as  either  thiat  of  art  or  that  of  science.  So 
many  disciplines,  so  many  uses — ^for  each  dis- 
etpl^  a  distinct,  intelligible,  and  undeniable 
use — subsequently  to  which,  in  relation  to  each 
such  discipline,  might  have  come  the  inquiry 
into  the  particular  mode  in  which  it  adminis- 
ters to  well-being.  How  much  more  instruc- 
tive and  satisfactory  would  this  indication 
have  been,  how  much  more  commensurate 
with  the  truth,  how  much  more  honourable  to 
the  art,  would  have  been  such  an  indication  of 
the  uses,  than  the  vague  and  self-humiliating 
put  off,- — go,  look  for  them  1 — ^what  they  are 
we  cannot  tell  you  :  if  you  have  good  luck, 
sometime  or  other  you  may  find  some  of  them 
yourselves. 

Section  III. 

End  o/Logie — Finis,  according  to  the  Aritto- 
tdiana. 

After  the  topic  of  the  tues  of  Logic — the  uti- 
litates,  and  not  before,  comes  in  that  list,  the 
topic  of  the  end,  finis  ejtu  {acUicet  logicw)'i,  e. 
the  general  end.  But  of  Logic,  as  of  anything 
else,  what  are  the  utes  but  either  so  many  mo- 
difications of  the  general,  the  universal  end, 
or  so  many  meane  tending  to  the  attainment 
of  it !  If  so,  first  should  have  come  the  end, 
after  that  the  utes ;  first  the  genus,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  species. 

This  end  of  logic,  this  end,  when  it  does 
come,  what  is  it  f  Is  it  the  universal,  the  sole 
universal  end — actually,  as  well  as  fitly  and 
properly,  the  universal  end — ^well-being,  t.  e. 
the  ma^gjmnm  of  pleasures  alloyed  by  the  mi- 
nimum of  pains  )  Not  it,  indeed  :  no  such 
amplitude  does  it  possess.  It  is  confined,in  the 
first  place,  to  mere  knowledge.  Bat  except,  and 
in  so  far  as  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  leads  to 
and  is  productive  of  well-being — a  balance  on 
the  side  of  happiness,  what  is  all  the  know- 
ledge in  the  world  worth  t    Just  nothing. 

In  the  next  place,  though  the  whole  of 
knowledge  it  might  be,  and  still  be  worth  no- 
thing, it  is  not  so  much  as  the  whole  of  know- 
ledge. Persons  and  things — nnder  one  or  other 


of  these  heads,  may  be  comprised  the  subjects 
of  knowledge :  of  the  two,  persons  a  man 
would  be  apt  to  think  the  most  interesting  ; 
but  to  persons,  to  what  belongs  to  persons,  it 
does  not  so  much  as  profess  to  extend :  it 
confines  itself,  and  most  pointedly,  to  things. 
Finis  vero  unions,  eogniHo  seiUeet  rerwn. 

Knowledge  of  things,  viz.  either  scientific 
alone,  or  at  least  scientific  with  the  addition 
of  unscientific.  Knowledge  of  things,  eogniHo 
r&rum ;  beyond  this  even  the  pretensions  of 
the  Aristotelians,  at  any  rate  any  distinct  and 
explicit  pretensions  do  not  extend. 

Far,  indeed,  however,  were  their  actual 
(Mttainments,  far  even  their  actual  researches 
firam  coming  up  to  these  pretensions. 

The  knowledge  of  words,  viz.  the  import  of 
words, — ^this  was  the  utmost  point,  within  this 
field  was  contained  the  sum-total  of  their  re- 
searches. 

A  certain  sort  of  coincidence,  to  exhibit  a 
demonstration,  so  they  termed  it,  was  with 
them  the  great  work,  the  object,  aad,if  attained, 
the  i^it  of  all  their  ingenuity,  and  of  all  thei* 
labours. 

This  demonstration,  when  exhibited,  what 
did  it  amount  to  \ — an  indication  of  a  certain 
mode  and  degree  of  coincidence  between  the 
import  of  two  words,  and  nothing  more. 

But  this  exploit,  what  did  it  require  f  It 
required  that  to  all  the  several  words  em- 
ployed the  same  import  should  have  been 
annexed  by  the  disputiiig  parties.  Suppose 
this  identity  to  have  place,  then  if  the  demon- 
stration were  correct,  the  opponent  could  not 
deny  it  without  falling  into  a  contradiction  of 
terms.  But  this  necessary  condition  suppose 
it  in  any  part  wanting,  in  this  case  no  demon- 
stration could  take  place ;  not  so  much  as 
this  faint  semblance  of  and  spurious  substi- 
tute for  knowledge. 

Experience,  observation,  and  experiment, 
these  were  the  only  processes  by  which  real 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  ;  and  by  the 
boasted  art  of  logical  demonstration,  to  what 
extent  soever  employed,  not  a  particle  of  know- 
ledge was  obtained  through  any  one  of  these 
sources. 

Of  this  assuming  science,  thus  worthless  was 
the  end. 

In  truth,  it  was  not  simply  worthless,  it  was 
positively  pernicious.  It  was  pernicious  by 
drawing  aside  and  keeping  mankind  for  so 
many  ages  out  of  the  only  instructive  track  of 
study,  as  above-mentioned,  into  and  in  this 
uninstructive  one. 

Bnt  out  of  an  ill-directed  pursuit,  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  useful  results  may  col- 
laterally, and,  as  it  were  by  a  side-wind,  be 
brought  to  light. 

Though  of  all  the  propositions  thus  demon- 
strated or  demonstrable,  the  value  was,  is,  and 
ever  will  be  equal  to  0;  though  logical  demon- 
stration, the  firnit  of  all  this  labour,  was  and 
is  delusion ;  yet  of  the  operations  which  had 
no  other  object  than  the  formation  and  matur- 
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ation  of  this  fruit,  many  thexe  are  which  have 
been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  fonnd,  ap- 
plicable to  and  continually  applied  to  reid  and 
most  important  uses. 

The  demonstration  of  the  Aristotelian  may, 
in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  The  ttons  was  a  nonentity ;  but 
in  seeking  for  this  nonentity,  real  entities, 
pregnant  with  real  and  important  uses,  were 
discoTered  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers :  for 
though  the  stone  was  never  discoTcred,  multi- 
tudes of  substances  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  medicine  and  the  arts  were  brought  to  light. 

SEcnoN  IV. 

Fftnetiont  of  Logie—OSLciA  according  to  the 
2irittotelian», 

Of  these  no  unapt  description  is  giyen.  It 
is  by  tiiese  functions,  as  by  so  many  means, 
that  Logio  operates  towards  the  attainment 
of  its  end.  / 

According  to  this  account,  these  qfieia — | 
these  functions  seem  to  coincide  with  sufficient 
exactness,  at  least,  as  far  as  they  extend,  with 
the  articles  herein  above  brought  to  view  by 
the  name  of  operations,— operations  of  the 
human  mind,  or  rather  of  the  whole  human 
frame,  mind  and  body  together,  to  all  which, 
in  some  way  or  other.  Logic  is,  or  is  capable  | 
of  being  rendered  subservient; — all  of  them,  [ 
in  some  way  or  other,  directed  to,  and  leading 
to  the  universal  end  to  which,  by  the  guidance 
it  is  capable  of  affording  to  them,  Logic  itself 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  lead.  ^ 

Thus  much  fbr  the  general  nature  of  these 
functions,  these  means,  these  operations.  But 
a  list,  the  particular  list,  any  particular  list, 
—anything  approaching,  or  so  much  as  pre- 
tending itself  to  be,  or  to  lead  to  the  finding 
or  formation  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
complete  list,  where  shall  it  be  found  9  As- 
suredly not  in  the  custody  or  power  of  these 
philosophers.  Of  these  functions,  some  there 
are — ^what,  or  so  much  as  how  many,  they 
cannot  tell.  Three,  however,  but  no  more 
than  three,  are  what  they  know  of,  viz.  defini- 
(ton,  diviiion,  and  ratiodnaiion,  '^. 

Concerning  these  several  functions  of  Logic' 
or  mental  operations,  how  indistinct  and  inade- 
quate were  the  notions  of  these  Logicians  will 
be  seen  in  another  place. 

Section  V. 

Object^  Mattery  and  Subjects,  according  to  ike 
Arigtotdiana, 

Of  this  first  chapter  in  Sanderson,  the  re- 
nuLinder  consists  of  strings  of  words*  to  which 


*  Saadenon,  p.  2. — Objectum  Logics  primario 
est,  ment  humana;  undo  et  Logics  nomen,  velut 
Jivi  TV  Xiy»  id  est  ratione : — secundario  etiam  et 
oraHo,  que  et  ipsa  Xiy»{  dicta  est  quft.  sc.  sensa 
mentis  nostre  loqnendo  exprimimus. 

Materia  circa  quam  veisatur,  est  omne  illud,  sive 
eas,  sive  non  en»,  quod  vol  mente  complicti  vel 


no  intelligible  meaning  has  ever  been  attaeih- 
ed,  and  of  which  no  use,  no  intelligible,  no 
sensible  use,  has  ever  been  made,  or  been 
attempted  to  be  made,  which,  without  any  the 
smallest  loss,  and  with  no  small  advantage,  if 
saving  of  time  and  labour  be  an  advantage, 
the  reader  may  well  spare  himself  the  stud  j 
of.  Primary  object,  the  ndnd  ;  secondary  oIk; 
ject,  language ;  subject-moMdr,  viz.  being  and  t 
non-being :  formal  reason,  the  eeoond  intenUom  : 
logical  instruments,  so  many  second  notions : 
— ^all  these  so  many  other  subjects. 

Words  more  and  more ;  confusion  thicker 
and  thicker  :  a  wood  in  ^Hiich,  the  further  a 
man  proceeds,  or  attempts  to  proceed,  the 
more  inextricably  he  will  be  bevrildeied. 
Greek,  as  usual,  called  in,  and  why  1 — ^that  a 
meaning,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Latin,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  Greek. 

The  subject  of  Logic,— a  subject  of  iii/br- 
mation,  of  operation,  or  of  tractation :  the 
subject  of  information,  primarily  the  human 
miiui— secondarily  discourse  or  language.  The 
subject  of  operation,  the  material  subject, 
alias  a  theme,  or  the  theme,  alias  an  imtdligibU 
question,  alias  a  rSy  Murtf, — (a  warming  pan, 
a  dripping  pan,  or  a  patty  pan,  would  have 
been  equally  instructive.)  The  subject  ef 
tractation,  the  formal  subject,  which,  if  total 
and  adequate,  is  a,  or  the,  second  intention  ; 
if  principal,  a  syllogiem,  or  more  specially  a 
demonstration.  In  all  this  heap  of  words  will 
anything  useful,  or  so  much  as  intelligible, 
ever  be  found  t 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  A&ISTOTLE's  PREDICAMSinS  AKD  fOCf- 
P&EDIOLMEIfTS. 

Section  I. 
Cf  the  Ten  Predicaments. 

/'Aristotle's  Ten  Predicaments  are  aJl  of 
them  either  names  of  real  entities  or  names 
of  fictitious  entities.  ^ 


oratione  eloqui  possnmus.  Batio  aubemforwsaHs 
considerandi  est  secunda  tntetdio,  Logkms  eoim 
consideiat  omnia  thonata,  non  secundum  pn^iriaa 
ipsorum  naturaa,  sed  in  quantum  Lqgka  mstrm- 
menta  (mue  smU  secunda  notionesj  mat  eis  smli- 
cabilia.  Hinc  Logicse  pro  divena  ntione  mnltiplcz 
assignari  potest  sit6^ectom. 

Informationis  (sive  /'Primario  mens  fa> 
objectum)  est  A<>^  <  mono,  rive  JtatiOk 
id  est.  (     SecunidarioOrvtMw 

Opemtionis  (sive  subjectum  nateriale) 
Thema  seu  Queitio  mtelligibilia  ««»  «m 


Tractationis  (sive  sub-  ^ 
jectum  fonnale.) 


'Totale  et  ade^oaton 
est  Meeecftt  Mtai/io. 

Prindpale  est  S^o- 
gisnms;  vd  etiaiB 
magis  sperialiter, 
Dem4mslrat». 
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1.  Sabfitance,  the  first  apon  the  list,  is  a 
name  of  a  real  entity,— of  a  species  of  real 
entity,— the  only  species  of  real  entity  that  is 
percefOibUy  that  belongs  to  the  class  of  per- 
ceptible ones. 

The  nine  names  of  fictitioos  entities  are 
cUstinguifihable  into  two  groups. 

2.  and  3.  Group  the  first,  quantity  and  quc^- 
lily.  Both  these  are  affections  of  tubitance, 
i.  e,  jof  substances  of  bodies,— of  the  bodies 
the  existence  of  which  is  made  known  to  us 
by  oar  senses.  According  ih  the  sort  of  fic- 
tion which,  in  these  instances,  is  necessary  to 
the  purpose  of  discourse,  quantity  is,  as  it 
were,  a  smaller  body,  which  is  in  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  or  a  larger  body  in  which 
Uie  substance  in  question  is.  Quality  is  also, 
as  it  were,  a  small  body  in  which  the  sub- 
stance in  question  is,  or  it  is  a  sort  of  object 
of,  i.  e.  from  which  the  substance  of  which  it 
is  the  i^ection  is  considered  as  issuing  ;-^a 
man  is  said  to  be  o/ a  quality. 

In  neither  of  these  two  cases  does  any  ob- 
ject necessarily  come  in  question  other  than 
the  sabstance  or  bodyj  real  or  fictitious,  of 
which  they  are  respectively  the  affections. 

4.  In  the  instance  of  all  the  remaining  pre- 
dicaments, seven  in  number,  the  predicament 
is  the  name  of  a  relation.  In  the  fourth  in- 
stance, relcUion  is  itself  the  name  of  the  pre- 
dicament, and  this  name  is  the  generic  name 
with  reference  to  which  all  the  remaining  pre- 
dicaments are  specifia  ones.  They  are  all  of 
them  so  many  species  of  reUuion. 

Of  a  relation  it  is  the  essential  character  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  two  objects,  bettpeen 
which  tiie  relation  is  spoken  of  as  subsisting. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  image,  the  sort  of  fictitious 
picture  which  the  mind  presents  to  itself ;  two 
objects — ^two  bodies,  of  any  sort,  A  and  B — 
between  them,  an  interval  of  space.  In  that 
interval  the  fictitious  body,  the  relation,  is 
conceived  as  placed, — ^for  such  is  the  picture 
exhibited  to  the  mind  by  the  word  betieeen,  as 
often  aa  it  is  applied  to  two  bodies — to  two 
snbstances  of  any  kind. 

5.  and  6.  By  the  words  <i€tio  and  pcusio  are 
brought  to  view  two  of  these  fictitious  bodies, 
between  which  the  particular  species  of  rela- 
tion respectively  denominated  by  them  are 
considered  and  represented  as  subsisting,  or 
having  place. 

PassiOfpcurionf  cannot  be  conceived  of  with- 
out actio,  ctction.  Concerning  (tetio,  action,  the 
truth  of  that  proposition,  if  it  be  true,  seems 
not  quite  so  clear.  Suppose  a  body  movihg 
along  in  space  :  true  it  is  that  it  has  no  other 
body  an  which  it  acts  ;  but  it  seems  too  much 
to  say  that  it  doea  not  net.  To  move  is  it  not 
to  act  t  Every  motion  is  it  not  a  species  of 
action  f 

7.  and  9.  By  the  word  M  may  be  considered 
as  designated  ji^^c0,  vnth  the  several  modifica- 
tions and  relations  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

By  the  word  tittu,  tite,  position,  is  on  other 
occasions  designated  the  same  object,  p/ace,  or, 


at  any  rate,  the  mode  of  being  of  the  body,  or 
portion  of  matter  in  question,  with  reference 
to  place,  i.  e.  vrith  reference  to  its  distance 
from  other  bodies. 

In  Sanderson's  Compendium,  a  distich  is 
inserted,  in  and  by  which  exemplification  of 
all  these  several  predicaments  is  exhibited.  In 
the  explanation  thus  given,  dabo,  I  thall  stand, 
is  given  as  the  exemplification  of  the  word 
ritus.  Standing,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  face  of 
the  exemplification  as  it  stands  in  these  two 
verses  in  question,  is  a  posture  of  the  body,  of 
the  human  body.  But  a  posture, — that  of 
standing — what  is  it  1  It  is  the  result  of  the 
position  or  tittuaion  of  the  situs  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  in  question  vnth  reference 
to  each  other. 

Here,  then,  is  a  predicament,  situs,  which  is 
but  a  modification  of,  and  has,  accordingly, 
already  been  brought  to  view  by  and  under 
a  former  predicament,  tihi. 

8.  Two  other'  incongruities  are,  moreover, 
here  observable. — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  in  company  and  on  a 
level  with  the  eight  other  names  of  predica- 
ments, which  names  are  all  of  them,  as  it  was 
fit  they  should  be,  so  many  names  of  objects, — 
nouns  substantives,  come  a  pair  of  aidverbs, 
viz.  M,  where,  and  quando,  when. 

2.  In  the  next  place  comes  an  instance  of 
disorder.  Between  the  two  words  here  em- 
ployed to  designate  place,  viz.  ubi  and  situs, 
comes  the  word  quando,  employed  to  designate 
time. 

1 0.  ^a6«/tM,  vesture,  human  clothing,for  such 
is  the  intimation  given  by  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  illustrative  distich,  neo  tunica- 
tus  ero* 

But  clothing,  human  clothing,  is  it  not  a 
substance  1  Here,  then,  we  have  given,  in  the 
character  of  the  name  of  a  predicament  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  rest,  an  article  included  un- 
der one  of  them,  viz.  the  first. 

Clothing,  a  predicament  distinct  from  sub- 
stance 1  On  equal  ground  might  additional  pre- 
dicaments, in  any  number,  be  stated  as  having 
existence,  as  being  entitled  to  a  place  upon 
the  list,  many  of  them,  perhaps  most,  a  better 
title. 

A  curious  predicament,  a  predlcamept,  the 
exemplification  of  which  is  mere  matter  of  con- 
tingency, a  predicament  which,  at  one  time, 
had  no  existence,  which  in  one  place  has,  in 
another  place  has  not,  existence  at  this  present 
time. 

Before  eating  of  the  fatal  apple,  neither 
Adam,  nor  Eve  his  vrife,  had  any  clothing, — 
had  possession,  or  so  much  as  any  idea  of  any 
such  predicament.    In  fact,  it  had  not  any 


*  The  eighth  cateffory  of  Aristotle,  correspond- 
ing with  the  tenth  of  Sanderson,  (txi/f ,)  is  gene- 
raUy  translated  habere,  or  possession  ;  nf«  tv  Ixuw 
is  likewise  the  title  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
categories,  criticised  in  the  following  pafe  in  its 
position  among  the  Post-Ptedicaments. — Ed, 
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exemplification  or  any  eziBtenoe.  At  tbe  yery 
ioBtant  of  its  being  placed,  the  flnt  fig  lei^ 
that  wu  ever  placed,  gave  birth  to  this  pre- 
dicament, gave  birth  to  the  first  individnal 
from  which  the  species,  snch  as  it  is,  pregnant 
with  all  the  individuals  that  ever  belonged  to 
it,  took  its  rise. 

SscnoN  II. 
OfArvMlt'z  Poat-PredioametUs. 

Taken  together,  Aristotle's  Ten  Predica- 
ments were  to  include  everything  whatsoever. 
Yet,  after  this  list  of  predicaments,  comes 
presently  a  list  of  five  other  articles  nnder  the 
name  of  Post-Predicaments. 

These  five,  how  come  they  to  be  separated 
from  the  ten  f  For  the  designation  of  them, 
how  happened  it  that  a  separate  and  difibrent 
plan  has  been  adopted ! 

Look  at  them  and  you  will  see  out  of  the 
five,  one,  viz.  the  last  employed,  to  signify  a 
mixture  altogether  incongruous,  the  other  four 
present  as  good  a  title  as  any  of  the  original 
ten  to  admittance  into  the  learned  language. 

Motion,  though  in  this  appendixious  list,  it 
occupies  a  place  no  earlier  than  the  fourth  out 
of  the  five,  has  not  merely  as  good  a  title  to  a 
place  upon  the  principal  list,  as  one  of  those 
original  ones,  which  are  the  only  ones  to 
whom  a  share  in  this  general  appellative  is 
allowed,  but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  a  better 
title  to  be  there. 

1.  Oppotitio,  opposition.  This  is  manifestly 
a  species  of  relation. 

Of  opposition,  the  Aristotelians  distinguish 
four  difi^erent  modes. 

2.  PrioritcUf  priority.  This,  again,  is  an- 
other species  of  relation. 

3.  Sitnidku,  simultaneity  ; — another  rela- 
tion, viz.  that  which  takes  place  between  two 
objects  which,  with  reference  to  each  other, 
are  contemporary,  i.  e,  exist  in  or  during  the 
same  point  or  length  of  time. 

4.  Motiu,  motion.  In  the  field  of  thought 
and  action,  this  is  an  object  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  extensive  use. 

Of  all  the  ten  Predicaments  there  is  not 
one,  tubttantia  excepted,  whose  title  to  a  place 
upon  the  list  seems  so  uncontrovertible  as  that 
of  this  article.  It  is,  as  well  as  sub$Uinoej 
matter,  body,  among  the  objects  of  which 
quantity  and  qutdity  are  predicable.  Like 
substance  it  ought  to  have  preceded  these  pre- 
dicaments. 

Actio,  action,  the  fifth  of  the  predicaments 
is  but  a  species  of  motion  related  to  motion  as 
a  species  to  its  superordinate. 

For  its  non-admittance  into  the  list  of  pre- 
dicaments what  possible  reason  can  have  pre- 
sented itself ) 

5.  Fifth  and  last  of  these  Post-Predicaments, 
Habere,  in  English — ^To  have. 

The  discourse  has,  at  this  period,  fallen  off 
into  nonsense,  or  something  very  near  of  kin 
to  it.    In  the  instance  of  the  Ten  Predica- 


ments ;  in  the  instance  of  the  four  first  of 
these  Post-Predicaments,  determinate  ideas, 
and  not  mere  VFords,  were  brought  to  view. 
A  word  is  now  introduced  in  the  character  of 
the  name  of  a  Post-Predicament,  and  to  tho 
word  no  determinate  idea  is  attached.  In  the 
way  of  specification,  what  is  given  is  not  the 
modification  of  an  idea,  but  a  multitude  or 
number  of  significations  or  senses  in  which  it 
has  happened  to  this  same  word  to  have  been 
employed.  Eight  in  number  are  tbeee  speci- 
fications ; — eight,  according  to  a  statement  in 
a  succeeding  chapter,  is  the  number  of  these 
its  different  significations.  Two,  and  no  more, 
were  the  different  significations  indnded  in 
the  Predicament  termed  habUm,  habit.  These 
two  form  two  out  of  the  eight  signifioatioBS 
ascribed  to  habere,  to  have,  this  last  of  the  Post- 
Predicaments. 


CHAPTER  V.» 

MODES  OF  DISCUSSION. 

Sscnoif  I. 

Arittctdian  and  Soeratic  Modt$    their 
D^erenee* 

To  inform,  to  be  informed,  to  persoade,  to 
expose  to  aversion  or  contempt,  nnder  one  or 
other  of  these  heads  may  be  comprised,  it  is 
supposed,  the  supposed  good,  the  advantage, 
whatever  it  be,  which,  in  the  diaracterof 
an  object  or  end  in  view,  a  man  can  have  on 
the  occasion  of  his  spontaneously  joining  in 
discourse. 

In  so  fkr  as  to  inform  or  be  infbraied  ia  the 
whole  of  the  object  in  view,  the  seat  of  what 
passes  is  in  the  understanding, — ^in  so  fkr  as 
persuasion  or  exposure  are  in  view,  it  ia  in  the 
affections ; — the  affections,  which,  when  ex- 
cited to  a  considerable  degree  of  intensity,  are 
termed  the  pa9sion6.t 

Great  are  the  eulogiums  that  have  been 
passed  upon  the  mode  of  disputation  that  beats 
the  name  of  Socrates,  compared  vrith  that  of 
Aristotle. — ^What  is  the  real  merit,  i.  «.  tha 
real  use  of  it  t 

Thus  much  all  possible  modes  of  aigoBMB- 
tation,  consequently  these,  among  the  rest, 
have  in  common,  viz.  from  some  propodtion  to 
which  assent  is  given  on  both  sides,  an  endea- 
vour on  the  part  of  the  comparatively  aetiTt 
collocutor  to  draw  firom  the  eomparatively 
passive  coUocutor  an  assent  to  a  propositko, 
to  which  the  assent  of  the  active  eollocntor 
has  already  been  attached,  but  to  which  the 
assent  of  the  passive  collocutor  has  not  been, 
or,  at  least,  is  not  by  the  active  ooaocnter 


*  The  fraementBiy  sections  which  hare  been 
brought  togetner  in  tnis  cha{iter,  were  probably  in- 
tended to  he  ineoiporated  widi  the  Dialectic  por- 
tion of  the  work,  nee  above,  p.  218. — Ed, 

f  See  Table  of  springs  of  action,  voL  L  p^  195^ 
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supposed  to  be  as  yet  attached  : — ^whether  it 
be  that  the  mind  of  the  paBsive  ooUoeator  has 
not  as  yet  taken  its  side,  or  that  haying  taken 
its  side,  the  side  it  has  taken  is  the  opposite 
tide,  attaching  its  dissent  to  the  side  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  aotiye  collocutor  has  attached 
its  assent,— its  assent  to  that  to  which  the 
mind  of  the  active  collocutor  has  attached  its 
dissent. 

In  any  form  of  argumentation  this  sort  of 
opposition  is,  if  not  in  actuality,  at  least,  in 
probability,  an  essential  feature, — ^from  first 
to  last,  the  existence  of  it  is  in  contemplation, 
— ^flrom  first  to  last,  on  the  part  of  the  actiye 
coUocntor,  the  object  and  design  of  his  dis- 
course is,  to  exclude  it,  and  if  not,  to  drive  it 
out,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  place. 

For  the  production  of  this  eSbct  what  are 
the  means  employed ! — ^what  are  the  means 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  ftimishes  I  This 
will  presently  be  visible. 

On  the  part  of  the  passive  collocutor,  the 
state  of  his  mind  with  reference  to  that  of  the 
active  collocutor,  is,  as  far  as  can  be  collected 
from  his  discourse,  either  nagaHiM  or  neutral ; 
for  simplicity  sake,  suppose  it,  according  to 
the  customary  supposition,  negatiw.  In  this 
case  the  discourse,  the  discussion,  is  termed  a 
controversy,  a  debate. 

The  debate  is  carried  on  either  with  or 
without  the  privity  of  a  third  person  or  third 
persons.  According  to  the  customary  suppo- 
sition, it  is  carried  on,  not  only  with  the  privity, 
but  in  the  presence  of,  third  persons  in  an  in- 
definite number. 

Of  the  forms  employed  by  the  Aristotelians 
in  their  disputations,  the  faction  or  immediate 
object  is,  to  designate  the  several  propositions 
which  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  to  the  oAer  in- 
teriootUorf  say  the  adwnary^  for  the  purpose 
of  his  attaching  to  them  successively  and  re- 
spectively the  sign  of  his  assent  or  dissent,  of 
his  concession  or  negation. 

The  denomination  given  to  the  proposition 
for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  is  one  by 
which  the  sort  of  relation  which  it  bears,  or 
is  designed  to  bear,  to  the  other  propositions 
vrith  which  it  is  accompanied  and  connected, 
is  indicated,  or  intended  to  be  indicated. 

When,  in  consequence,  or  in  the  course  of 
debate,  one  of  the  two  collocutors  passes  over 
to  the  opinion  of  the  other,  a  sort  of  superio- 
rity is,  by  such  transition,  ascribed  to  the  one 
with  reference  to  and  at  the  charge  of  the 
other  ^^aseribed  to  the  one  whose  declared 
opinion  remains  fixed,  at  the  chaige  of  him 
in  the  state  of  whose  opinion  a  change  has 
been  produced^— a  soit  of  superiority,  viz.  in 
the  s^e  of  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  intelli- 
gence ; — on  the  part  of  the  superior,  the  exist- 
ence of  power — ^a  source  of  enjoyment — ^is 
testified  to  exist :  on  the  part  of  the  inferior, 
weakness — a  source  of  suffering. 

In  regard  to  power ^ — ^not  o^y  is  power  it- 
self a  source  of  enjoyment,  but  so  likewise  is 
the  reputaium  of  it,  t.  e.  the  state  and  condition 


of  him  who  is  reputed  to  possess  it.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  weaJoHett,  not  only 
is  weakness  itself  a  source  of  suffering,  but  so 
likewise,  is  the  reputation  of  it. 

When  reputation  is  mentioned  simply,  t.  e. 
without  addition,  it  is  understood  to  be  repu- 
tation of  something  desirable,  of  something  of 
which  the  tendency  is  to  produce  eigoyment 
to  him  who  possesses  it.  When  a  debate  takes 
place  (a  contest  for  superiority — ^for  the  re- 
putation of  superiority — a  contest,  whether 
avowed  or  not,  not  the  less  real)  the  side  on 
which  the  superiority  is  understood  to  take 
place  is  the  side  of  that  one  of  the  collocutors, 
to  which  side  the  otiber  passes.  The  side  on 
which  the  inferiority  is  understood  to  take 
place  is  the  side  of  him,  who,  from  lus  own 
side,  passes  over  to  the  opposite  one. 

Fh>m  this  source  any  mort  than  from  any 
other,  a  man  vrill  not  subject  or  expose  him- 
self to  saffeiing  in  any  shape  but  for  the 
avoidance  of  some  apparently  greater  suffer- 
ing, or  for  the  obtainment  of  some  apparently 
more  than  equivalent  enjoyment. 

Bather  than,  as  above,  acknowledge  inferio- 
rity, he  would  continue  uttering  discourse  to 
any  effect,  or,  if  that  would  serve  the  purpose, 
have  recourse  to  silence. 

But  by  silence  no  such  purpose  can,  on  such 
an  occasion,  be  served.  On  the  contrary,  the 
opposite  effect  is  produced.  It  is  only  by  ac- 
tion that  superiority  can  be  displayed  or  exer- 
cised ^— by  inaction,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
silence  or  in  any  other,  on  any  occasion  on 
which  action  is  necessary  to  Uie  display  of 
superiority,  nothing  but  inferiority  and  weak- 
ness is  displayed. 

Remains  in,  and  for  the  sole  reftige,  dis- 
course. But  what  discourse  t  Discourse  by 
which,  in  the  debate  in  question,  the  reputa- 
tion of  superiority  is  capable  of  being  obtained, 
— discourse  by  which  the  reputation — the  im->. 
putation  of  inferiority,  is  capable  of  being 
avoided,  is,  by  the  supposition,  not  to  be 
found.  But  all  discourse  not  conducive  to 
that  desirable  end  is  either  irrdevant^  L  e.  un- 
important or  erroneous.  Now,  it  is  only  by 
such  discourse  as  is,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
tinent and  eorreet,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
debate,  the  imputation  of  weakness  can  be 
avoided. 

In  proportion,  as  in  case  of  irrelevancy,  the 
irrelevancy, — in  the  case  of  erroneousness,  the 
erroneousness,  is  manifest  and  glaring,  abmr' 
dUtf  is  the  quality  universally  ascribed  to  the 
discourse,— absurdity  is  the  character  ascribed 
to  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  it  is  uttered. 

Of  debate,  in  whatever  form  carried  on, 
what,  then,  is  the  object  of  him,  the  course 
taken  by  him,  by  whom  an  active  part  is  taken 
in  it !  Anewer :  So  to  shape  his  discourse, 
that,  on  return  to  it,  the  adversary  shall,  for 
the  avoidance  of  a  still  more  afflictive  humi- 
liation, submit  to  the  humiliation  of  coming 
over  to  his  side.  But  sudi  will  be  the  effect, 
if,  in  return  to  the  discourse,  whatever  it  be. 
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which  ie  uttered  by  the  more  active  of  the  two 
debaters,  the  diacounie  attered  by  the  other  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
competent  judges,  either  palpably  irreleyant 
or  palpably  erroneous. 

A  case  in  which  irreleyancy  is  carried  to  as 
high  a  pitch  as  possible,  is  that  of  nonsensical- 
ness  ;  for  dlscoorse  which  has,  or  propositions 
that  have,  not  any  meaning  at  all,  cannot,  with 
reference  to  any  diaconrse  that  has  a  meaning, 
be  relevant. 

What  does  the  Socratic  method  of  disputa- 
tion t 

The  Socratic  method  employs  not  any  such 
determinate  mode  and  figure  as  that  which  is 
employed  by  the  Aristotelian,  nor,  in  a  word, 
'  any  mode  or  figure,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
use  of  a  modification  of  what  the  Grammarians 
call  the  imperative  mood  may  be  styled,  as  it 
is  by  the  Rhetoricians,  a  figivre* 

In  the  Aristotelian  method  the  person  by 
whom  is  borne  the  principal  part  in  the  debate 
advances  himself  the  propositions  that  are 
brought  forward. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  dilTerence  between  the 
Aristotelian  method  of  disputation  or  debate 
and  the  Socratic. 

What  does  the  Aristotelian  t 

Answer :  In  bringing  up  his  arguments,  the 
object  and  endeavour  of  the  active  collocutor 
is,  previously  so  to  tnme  and  marshal  them, 
that,  at  the  issue,  the  adversary  shal)  not  be 
able  to  express  his  dissent  from  the  proposi- 
tion, or  string  of  propositions,  advanced  by 
him  without  advancing  a  proposition  palpably 
erroneous  or  irrelevant. 

In  this  view  all  the  propositions  which,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  adversary  to  this  unwel- 
come dilemma  can  be  necessary  are  so  firamed, 
that  while  without  error,  as  supposed  dissent 
cannot  in  relation  to  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
be  expressed,  without  absurdity  the  expres- 
sion either  of  dissent  or  assent  (in  which  last 
case  the  proselytism  ii  acknowledged)  cannot 
be  reftised.t 

SBcnoif  II. 

The  DispukUite  Branch  of  AriiUMt  Logici — 
in  itAoI  resptcU  U  failed. 

In  respect  of  miscarriage  and  success,  the 
character  and  lot  of  the  art  of  logic,  as  taught 
by  Aristotle,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
prototype  of  the  art  of  alchemy,  as  taught  by 
the  searchers  after  the  universal  medicine,  the 
vniversal  solvent,  and  the  philosopher's  stone. 
In  both  instances,  in  respect  of  the  ultimate 
object,  a  complete  failure  was  the  result ;  but, 
in  both  instances,  in  the  course,  and  in  conse- 
seqnence,  of  the  inquiry,  particular  discoveries 
of  no  small  use  and  importance  were  brought 
toli^t. 

•  Vit,  Erotifis. 

t  The  MSS.  end  here  with  a  note  by  the  author : 
"  Go  OB  ezplainiiig  the  mechaniim.** — Ed, 


Of  the  art  of  logic,  aoeordisg  to  the  prefee- 
sion  made  by  the  Aristotelians,  the  profeased 
object  was,  &e  oommunieation,  in  which  was 
necessarily  implied  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, correct  and  complete  knowledge ;  a 
peifect  acquaintance  with  relation  to  every- 
thing knowable  by  human  ikcnltiee:  know- 
ledge, and  that  not  slight,  superficial,  and 
imperfect,  but  correct  and  oomplete,  viz.  snch 
as  it  vras  in  the  nature  of  the  instrument  called 
demormiraition  to  produce. 

So  much  for  profession  ;  now  for  the  resolt. 
For  about  two  thousand  years,  little  more  or 
less,  the  precepts  of  this  art  have  been  befine 
us ;  and  the  result  is,  that,  of  the  whole 
amount  of  things  knovrable,  there  is  not  a 
single  one  concerning  which  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  knowledge  has  been  found  obfainable 
by  means  of  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  it  is  now,  or 
may  now,  be  seen  to  be  such,  that,  by  means 
of  it,  of  no  one  thing  can  any  sort  or  degree 
of  knowledge,  at  any  time,  by  any  ponib^ty, 
be  obtained. 

Experience,  Observation,  Experiment,  Re- 
flection, or  the  results  of  ea«h  and  of  all  to- 
gether ;  these  are  the  means,  these  are  the 
instruments  by  which  knowledge,  sndi  as  is 
within  the  power  of  man,  is  picked  np,  put 
together,  and  treasured  up,  and  of  no  one  of 
these,  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  is  so  much  as  a  syllable  to  be  fonnd. 

The  import  of  ttorde,— in  this  short  expres- 
sion will,  in  truth,  be  fonnd  the  euloeet,  the 
only  subject  of  it ;  in  such  or  such  a  manner, 
the  import  of  this  or  that  word  agrees  or  die- 
agrees  with  the  import  of  this  or  &iat  other. 

On  this  occasion — a  notion,  and  that  an 
erroneous  one — a  proposition,  and  t&it  a  false 
one — ^was  all  along  involved  :  this  is,  that  to 
each  word  was  an  import  naturally  inherent, 
that  the  connexion  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified,  was  altogether  the  work  of 
nature. 

What  is  now  pretty  generally,  and  at  the 
same  time,  pretty  clearly,  underwood,  is,  that 
the  connexion  between  a  word  and  its  import 
is  altogether  arbitrary,  the  result  of  taHt  fim- 
vention  and  long-continued  usage ;  and,  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  the  short  proof  is  the 
infinite  diversity  of  languages,— the  infinite 
multitude  of  signs  by  which,  in  the  different 
languages,  the  same  object  has  been  fonnd  re- 
presented. 

The  case  is,  that  so  firmly  conneetod  by 
habit  are  the  connexions  between  these  signs, 
and  the  things  which  they  have  re^tectively 
been  employed  to  signify  and  present  to  the 
mind,  that,  in  Aristotle's  time,  men  had  not 
learned  sufficiently  to  distinguish  then  ttom 
one  another  ;  and  of  this  inability,  one  conse- 
quence, and  thereby  one  proof,  was  their  apti- 
tude, as  often  as  they  observed  a  word  which, 
in  its  grammatical  form,  puiported  to  be  the 
name  of  a  thing,  (that  form  being  the  form 
that  had  been  given  to  sneh  words  as  wtre 
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leally^  and  in  irath  respecilTely,  the  nuaes  of 
things,)  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  partionlar 
sort  of  real  thing  corresponding  to  that  word, 
the  observation  not  havfaig  been  as  yet  made 
that  the  purposes  of  human  conTerse  could 
not,  in  any  instance,  hare  been  attained,  un- 
less to  such  words  as  are  names  of  real  enti- 
ties, a  mixture,  and  that  a  large  one,  had  been 
added  of  words  which  are  but  so  many  names 
of  so  many  purely  fictitious  entities. 

Suction  III. 

Of  uufiU  IiutructUm  how  much,  and  what  ha$ 
been  obtained  and  chtainaUe  from  it  7 

Thus  completely  (it  has  been  seen)  has  the 
disputatire  branch  of  this  art,  that  which  was 
regarded  as  the  main  and  crowning  branch, 
failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  promise. 

But  (besides  that  as  hath  been  observed  in 
and  by  the  precedent  and  supposed  subservient 
branches  of  the  same  system  of  instruction, — 
many,  and  yery  useAil,  helps  to  instruction, 
helps  to  the  human  mind  in  its  labours  in  the 
field  of  art  paid  science,  and  even  in  that  of 
ordinary  discourse  and  converse  were  afforded) 
— so  it  is,  that  neither  has  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  its 
failure,  so  fkr  as  concerns  its  principal  object, 
been  altogether  without  its  use. 

Of  this  use,  the  following  description  may, 
perhaps,  serve  to  conyey  a  genend,  though 
antecedently  to  explanation,  not,  perhaps,  a 
yery  determinate  idea. 

The  use  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  consists  in 
the  f^unishing  to  discourse  a  certain  form, 
whereby,  if  any  two  parties  agree  in  the  em- 
ployment of  it,  it  will,  in  relation  to  any  topic 
of  discourse  at  pleasure,  all  along  be  seen  in 
what,  if  in  any,  particulars  they  agree,  and  in 
what,  if  in  any,  they  disagree. 

It  operates,  to  borrow  an  image  from  Che- 
mistry, as  a  sort  of  menstruum  or  agent, 
whereby  the  portion  of  discourse  placed  in  it 
is  decomposed,  and  that  part,  if  any,  in  which 
they  agree,  is  lodged  in  one  place,  that  part, 
if  any,  in  which  they  disagree  in  another 
place :  such  of  this  instrument  has  been  found 
the  effect.      ^ 

Such  as  above,  and  in  so  far  as  the  instru- 
ment has  been  employed,  has  been  found  to  be 
the  effect ;  but  the  means,  the  means  by  which 
this  effect  has  been  produced,  what  it  may  na- 
turally be  asked  have  they  been  t 

The  answer  appears  to  be  twofold. 

1.  This  form  being  a  received  and  acknow- 
ledged test  of  truth,  shame  keeps  men  of  sense 
from  refusing  to  subject  their  discourse  to  it. 

2.  It  cannot  eerve  but  in  proportion  as  the 
same  ideas  have  been  generally  annexed  to 
the  same  signs,  but  in  so  far  as  this,  notori- 
ous shame  keeps  men  from  denying  and  ques- 
tioning it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BBLA.TIOir  OF  UMIC  TO  THE  BUSINESS  OP  HUMAN 
.UPS  IN  OBNBiUL,  AND  THEREIN  TO  AETS-AND 
8CIENCEB,  i.  6.  TO  DISCIPLINES. 

Section  I. 

Diatmction  bettpeenDiieiplinea  and  Oecupationi 
at  large,  itt  indeterminatenen,  Disciplinet 
are  Arte  or  Seienees — Dittin<a%on  between  Art 
and  Sdenee,  its  indeterminatenete, . 

By  what  is  it  that  the  exerciBe  of  arts,  and 
the  acquisition  of  sciences,  are  distiuguished 
from  occupations  at  large !  By  what  Ib  it 
that  the  field  of  art,  and  that  of  science,  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  ' 

On  these  several  topics,  clear  conceptions 
must  be  formed  and  entertained,  or  the  view 
taken  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  relation  borne  tdit  by 
the  art  of  logic,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  un- 
steady and  confused. 

On  these  several  topics,  clear  conceptions 
must  be  formed  and  entertained,  or  it  cannot  be 
understood  what  an  art  is,  what  a  science  is. 

On  these  several  topics  dear  conceptions 
must  be  formed  and  entertained,  or  it  can- 
not be  understood  what  is  the  proper  matter 
for  a  work  bearing  the  name  of  an  Encyclo- 
pedia ;  where  ito  subject  begins,  and  where  it 
ends. 

As  often  as  the  words  arte  and  ecieneee  are 
pronounced,  a  natural,  and,  it  is  believed,  a 
very  general,  not  to  say  universal,  supposition 
is — that,  in  the  first  place,  arts  and  sciences 
taken  together,  are  different  and  distinguish- 
able from  whatever  is  neither  art  nor  science; 
in  the  next  place,  that  art  and  science  are  no 
less  clearly  different  and  distinguishable  from 
each  other. 

A  supposition  to  this  effect,  how  could  it 
fiul  either  to  have  been  found,  or  to  haye  been 
generally  entertained  1  Wheresoever  a  diifor- 
ence  in  name  presento  itself  to  view,  a  corre- 
spondent difference  in  nature  is,  of  course,  in- 
ferred. What  can  be  more  natural  than  such 
an  inference,  and,  in  general,  more  reasonable 
than  such  an  inference !  The  marking  of  cor- 
respondent differences  in  nature  is  &e  yery 
purpose  for  which  differences  in  nomenolature 
were  invented  and  established. 

Thus  much  is,  indeed,  undeniable.  Unfor- 
tunately, besides  that,  while  •  distinctions  in 
nemie,  without  correspondent  differences  in  no- 
ture,  are  not  vrithout  example,  an  inconveni- 
ence much  more  frequently  exemplified  is,  that 
of  the  classes  or  aggregates,  for  the  designa- 
tion of  which  these  names  are  employed,  the 
limite  are  for  from  being  determinate. 

As  yet,  throughout  the  whole  field  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  throughout 
tiie  whole  field  of  thought  and  action,  imper^ 
fections  such  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  but 
too  great  abundance;  little  by  little,  fr^m 
industry,  guided  by  discernment,  they  may 
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howeyer  expect  %  cure.  In  so  Cftr  as  ooneep- 
tions  are  alzeady  distinct,  apt  denominationB 
wiU  find  the  public  mind  already  disposed  and 
prepared  to  recelTC  and  employ  them  at  the 
first  word,  and  thus  the  imperfection  will  be 
remedied  before  the  existence  of  it  has  been 
so  much  as  noticed.  But,  where  conceptions 
are  still  confiised  and  discordant,  the  imper- 
fections may  still  be  capable  of  receiying  a 
remedy  at  the  hands  of  indlTidual  industry, 
but  before  men  can  be  induced  to  receiye  and 
make  use  of  the  remedy,  it  will,  in  general,  be 
necessary  that  the  existence  of  the  impeiftc- 
tion,  with  its  attendant  inoonyenienees,  should 
first  be  held  up  to  yiew. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
this,— between  the  field  of  art  and  science, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  field  of  thought  and 
action,  there  exists  not  any  assignable  differ- 
ence ;  correspondent  to  these  denominations, 
what  there  exists  in  the  case,  is  a  difiiBrence 
in  the  state  of  the  mind  of  those  by  whom  the 
part  in  question,  of  that  field,  is  cultiyated  ; 
where  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  an  ope- 
ration to  be  performed,  and  of  tiiat  operation 
the  performance  is  regarded  as  requiring  ttudy, 
i.  e.  a  certain  degree  of  attention  and  a  certain 
degree  of  labour,  employed  in  fixing  it ;  then 
it  is,  that  in  speaking  of  the  operation  done, 
the  word  teienoe,  or  &e  word  art,  or  both  to- 
gether, are  employed. 

In  80  fkr  as,  whether  with  or  without,  a 
yiew  to  ftirther  action,  so  it  is  that,  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  coUection  of  the  ideas  belonging  to 
the  subject,  perceptible  labour  is  employed, 
then  it  is  that  the  word  science  is  employed, 
and  such  portion,  whateyer  it  be,  of  the  field 
of  thought  and  action  to  which  the  labour  is 
applied,  is  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  field 
of  science.  In  so  far  as  a  determinate  object, 
in  the  character  of  an  end,  being  in  yiew, 
operation  in  the  particular  direction,  is  recur- 
red to  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,— that 
portion,be  it  whatitmay,oftiiefieldof  thought 
and  action  to  which  the  labour  is  applied,  is 
considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  field  of 
art 

SEcnoN  II. 

CfiksButinett of  hufnanLtfe  in  General;  and 
hence  of  ArU,  Seienees,  and  Dieoiplitus. 

An  occupation,  the  performance  of  which  is 
considered  as  not  requiring  study : — ^An  occu- 
pation, the  performance  of  which  is  considered! 
as  requiring  study  ;  t. «.  a  course  of  labour,; 
yis.  mental  alone,  or  mental  and  bodily  toge-| 
ther,  in  the  endeayour  to  perform  it  in  a  man-{ 
ner  oondndye  to  the  €imI  m»  view ;  under  one.' 
or  other  of  these  deecriptions  may  eyery  sort' 
of  occupation,  which  was,  is,  or  oyer  can  be 
exerdsed  by  any  human  being,  be  comprised. 

Occupations  of  the  studious  kind;  consisting  i 
in  the  acquiring,  or  endeayouring  to  acquire,! 
what  is  called  knowledge;  i.  e.  the  obtaining' 
correct  conceptions  and  judgments  iiLJCilatisp^ 


to  the  subject  in  question,  bat  without  action 
in  any  shape,  except  that  which  is  exerted  or 
employed  in  the  attainment  of  those  eonoep- 
tions,  and  the  formations  of  those  jadgmeati, 
may  be  called  speculatiye. 

The  acquisition  of  science  is  the  result  or 
object  of  occupations  of  the  speeolatiye  elass ; 
in  the  exercise  of  occupations,  whibh  consist 
in  the  performance  of  some  operatioii,  eounrts 
the  exercise  of  art. 

To  the  number  of  the  Disciplines — the  arts 
and  sciences  taken  together-4he  nature  of 
the  case  admits  not  of  any  fixed  limit. 

At  any  giyen  period,  suppose  the  actual 
number  of  them  to  be  what  it  may  ;  for  add- 
ing to  that  number,  the  nature  of  things  will 
always  ftimish  two  courses.  One  is  logical 
decomposition,  taking  in  hand  any  diactpUne 
that  at  present  has  a  name,  considering  the 
name  of  it  as  a  generic  name,  and  giyiag  a 
particular  name  to  some  species,  now  finr  the 
first  time  distinguished  from  aU  other  species 
contained  under  that  generic  name,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  fitted  out  with  a  particular 
name  for  itself;  the  other  is  takxu;  oat  of  tbs 
waste  field  of  ordinary  and  undenomtnated 
practice,  a  mode  of  operation,  and  tramiilaBt- 
ing  it  into  the  enclosed  and  cultiyated  field  ei 
disciplines,  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Of  things  capable  of  being  known,  there  is 
not  anythhig  that  may  not  be  considered  as 
the  subject  of  a  eeienoe. 

Of  things  capable  of  being  done,  there  is  not 
anything  that  may  not  be  considered  as  the 
subject  or  object  of  an  art* 

Among  things  capable  of  being  known,  be- 
tween such  as  are  considered  as  subjects  of 
science,  and  any  which  are  considered  ae  not 
being  subjects  of  science,  the  only  distiactioa. 
that  can  be  assigned  is  tlus^— yis.  that  in  ths 
one  case  the  thmg  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  being  known  without  eflbrt,  exertion,  study  j 
in  the  other  case  not : — eifort,  yiz.  either  whea 
it  is  considered  in  and  by  itself,  or  wfa«n  it  ie 
considered  in  respect  of  some  relation  to  other 
things,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  rela- 
tion it  is  regarded  as  not  being,  property  speak- 
mg,  capable  of  being  know%— the  relation 
being  such  as  is  considered  as  not  being  ca- 
pable of  being  known  without  eflbrt. 

But  by  this  account  of  it,  eyery  soflh  dis- 
tinction, it  is  seen,  cannot  but  be  an  indeter- 
minate one.  Eflbrts  yary  in  degree  down  to 
0 ;  ud  on  the  occasion  of  the  knowledge  of 
that  object,  to  the  knowledge  of  whidi  eftrt 
is,  in  the  instance  of  this  or  that  indiyidnal, 
necessary;  in  the  instance  of  this  or  that  oOmt 
indiridual,  no  perceptible  effort  will  be  na-' 
cessary. 

In  so  for  as  among  an  assemblage  ef  tJungB 
there  exists  such  a  relation  as  has  the  eAbet 
of  causing  such  assemblage  to  be  ooaaidered 
as  constituting  a  whole ;  if ,  in  «o  for  as  in  tha 
case  of  the  class  of  men  in  question,  thai 
whole  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  the  know- 
ledge of  that  whole,  or  any  considenhle  par- 
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tf  OB  of  it  ifl  considered  as  requiring  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  effort  for  the  obtaining  of  it, 
this  whole  will  naturally  be  considered  as  con- 
stitnting  the  object  of  a  science. 

And  80  in  the  ease  of  anything  which,  by  a 
man,  has  occasion  to  be  done. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  difbrent  assem- 
blages of  these  noicenda  and  faeimda;  of 
these  subjects  or  objects  of  diicipUneM,  haye 
receiTod  names, — sepurateand  specific  names. 
And  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  diadfUne 
has  been  commonly  spoken  of  and  considered 
as  a  science  ;  in  others  as  an  art. 

Where  the  effort,  considered  as  necessary 
to  the  knowing  what  is  to  be  known,  is  consi- 
dered as  greater  than  the  effort  considered 
necessary  to  the  knowing  what  is  to  be  done, 
the  discipline  has  been  put  upon  the  list  of 
sciences  ;  in  the  opposite  case,  upon  the  list 
of  arts. 

The  use  of  these  obserrations  is  to  obyiate 
perplexing  doubts,  and  useless  and  intermin- 
able disputations ;  doubts  and  disputes,  the 
effect  of  which  is,  so  fkr  and  so  long  as  they 
have  place,  to  keep  inToWed  in  clouds  the 
whole  field  of  intellection,  including  not  only 
the  whole  field  of  art  and  science,  but  the 
wbole  field  of  ordinary  life  and  conyersation. 

The  several  disciplines,  being  each  of  them 
a  means  of  happiness  or  well-being,  considered 
with  relation  to  mankind  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  thing  to  be  desired  with  a  view  to 
their  happiness,  is,  that  the  quantity  of  diMi- 
pline9  should  at  all  times  be  as  great  as  pos- 
sible. Say  for  shortness, — subservient  to  the 
maximum  of  happitun,  is  the  maximum  of 
diadpUnes,  ^ 

But  each  portion  of  discipline,  requiring  ibr 
the  acquisition  of  it  a  corresponding  portion 
of  time,  and  various  disciplines  being  of  such 
a  nature,  that  the  acquisition  of  them  requires, 
in  the  character  of  a  condition  precedent,  and 
ting  quA  non,  the  possession  of  a  particular 
tUuation  in  life;  such,  that  the  number  of 
these  within  whose  reach  the  faculty  of  oc- 
enpying  it  is  comparatively  inconsiderable; 
hence  it  is,  that  to  no  one  individual  is  the 
possession  of  this  maximum  of  disciplines  at 
any  point  of  time  possible. 

SsctioN  III. 

Hdation  to  vidl-heingy  the  mod  inttruaite  Bond' 
€f  Comnsxion  to  all  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Logic,  say  the  Aristotelians,  is  the  art  b; 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  conducted  to  the] 
tabernacle  of  knowledge.    Let  us  now  addj 
^  in  its  road  to  the  temple  of  happiness. 

In  this  route,  then,  happiness  is  the  polar 
ttar  by  which  our  steps  will  be  guided — the 
te$t  to  which  the  several  portions  of  knowledge 
will  be  subjected — ^the  tttmdard  by  which  theii 
valne  will  be  tried.  / 

By  the  relation  which  the  respective  disd- 
plinee  bear  to  happiness,  the  relation  they  bear  I 
to  each  other  wiU  be  indicated  and  brought  to 

Vot.  VIII. 


view  ;*  and  in  this  manner  a  new  mode  of 
training  will  be  applied  to  the  celebrated  En- 
cyclopedical tree,  cultivated  with  so  much  in- 
genuity and  success  by  Bacon  and  D'Alembert. 
Handmaid,  or  rather  governess,  to  each  in- . 
dividual  art  and  science,  Logic  beholds,  com- 
prehended within  her  ail  comprehensive  do-.'' 
main,  the  particular  doinain  of  each. 

SscnoN  TV. 

Application  of  Logie  to  advancemfid  in  the 
other  branches  of  Art  and  Science, 

By  one  single  memento,  as  much  may  be 
done  towards  advancement  in  all  the  several 
branches  of  art  and  science,  as  by  everything 
put  together  that  can  follow  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  every  art  and  science, 
place  before  you  continually  the  use  or  uses 
capable  of  being  made  of  it,  always  with  refer- 
ence to  happiness,  in  so  far  as  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  it.  For  shortness,  say.  Look  out 
for  the  end  in  eww.  More  shortly  still,  and 
for  strengthening  the  impression,  borrowing  an 
ancient  and  foreign  language — Awice  finem. 

Only  by  attention  to  the  end — only  in  so  fiu 
as  attention  is  paid  to  the  end,  can  improve- 
ment, in  any  shape,  be  made.  Only  with  re- 
ference to  use,  understand  always  to  the  aug-  * 
mentation  of  happiness,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
has  knowledge,  how  consummate  soever,  any 
claim'to  attention;— only  by  its  subserviency  to 
practice,  has  knowledge  any  use,— only  by  its 
subserviency  to  art,  is  science  in  any  shape  of 
any  use. 

By  science,  we  mean  knowledge  considered  i 
in  respect  of  the  attention  employed  in,  or  re-  / 
quisite  to,  the  attainment  of  it.  ) 

^  Such  being  the  course  recommended  with  a 
view  to  advancement  (whether  in  respect  of 
the  mode  of  learning  and  teaching  the  art  and 
science  in  its  present  state,  or  by  giving  ex- 
tension to  the  quantity  of  knowledge  possessed, 
and  the  success  with  which  the  art  is  prac- 
tised at  present,)— of  this  memento,  what  is  the 
use  and  need)— whence  does  it  arise!  An- 
swer, it  arises  from  the  facty-4^t  the  course 
conmionly  pursued  is  a  different  one.  It  con- 
sists in  proceeding  in  the  track  in  which  others 
have  proceeded :  eyes  directed  constantly  to 
the  investigation  of  that  track :  never  turned 
directly  to  the  end  in  view. 

Blind  imitation  track,— goose  track,^-6heep 
track;— geese  follow  the  first  that  starts-* 
sheep  follow  the  bell-wether. 

The  track  that  presents  itself  as  leading  to 
the  end  in  view,  is  the  track  pointed  out  by 
reason,— the  track  that  others  have  travelled 
in,  or  are  supposed  to  have  travelled  in*  is  the 
track  pointed  out  by  custom. 

Chuiging  the  metaphor,— let  reasonbe fruit- 
ful, custom  barren.  So  preached  Bacon,  but 
hithertowith  compaxatively  small  e£foct — ^with 

*  See  Chrestomathia,  Table  ¥,,  snpn,  f,  83 
eteeq. 
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■mall  effect  in  oompftrieon  with  wliat  the  re*- 
■onableness  of  the  iDBtnictioii  upon  the  face  of 
it  would  lead  us  to  expect.  To  preeerre  the 
image,  the  fruitfnlness  of  reaaon,  has  been  that 
of  the  Foumarif — of  custom  that  of  a  Doe- 
rabbit.' 

So  little  frequented  is  this  only  reasonable 
course,  that  whoso,  in  the  study  of  any  science, 
or  practice  of  the  corresponding  art,  is  seen  to 
pursue,  or  suspected  to  pursue  it,  is  in  such 
sort,  and  to  such  a  degree  thereby  distin- 
gui£hed  from  the  general  run  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  that  same  art  and  science,  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  standing  alone,  and  affecting  singu- 
larity ;  and  as  such,  becomes  the  object  of  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy  and  enry : — 
of  contempt,  in  so  far  as  this  practice  of  his 
is  regarded  as  indicative  of  folly, — of  jealousy, 
in  so  far  as  his  success,  and  thereby  his  chance 
of  superiority  with  reference  to  the  person  thus 
occupied  in  making  obserration  of  him,  is  an 
object  of  apprehenirion^ — of  envy,  in  so  fkr  as 
it  is  a  subject  matter  of  conviction  and  belief. 
Innotation  is  the  word,  by  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  which,  expression  is  given  to  the  sen- 
timent of  displeasure  towards  the  person  in 
speaking  of  the  practice.  Of  the  practice,  and 
by  reason  of  it,  the  practiser,  it  is  made  known 
that  they  are  sources  and  objects  of  a  senti- 
ment of  displeasure  in  the  breast  of  the  person 
by  whom  the  word  innovation  is  thus  applied. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

CLBABNE88  IN  DISCOUBSS,  HOW  TO  PBODUCB  IT? 
▲NO  HBNCB  OF  EXPOSITION. 

SECnON  I. 

Siott  of  uncteameu, — tJu  Words  or  their  con- 
nexion,— Exposition  vhat? 

A  sentence,  in  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
word  sentence,  consists  either  of  a  tingle  fro- 
poeitton,  in  the  logical  sense  of  the  word  pro* 
position,  or  of  a  number  of  such  propositions ; 
tf  of  one  only,  it  may  be  termed  a  rimple  sen- 
tence^— ^if  of  more  than  one,  a  compound  sen- 
tence. 

A  proposition  is  cUar^  in  proportion  as  it  is 
<llear — ^that  is,  free — at  the  same  time  from 
omhiguUif  and  obscurity. 

Clearness  is,  on  every  occasion,  relative ; — 
Telation  being  had  to  the  person  considered  in 
the  diaracter  of  hearer  or  reader. 

There  exists  not,  nor  ever  will  exist,  any 
vroposition  that  is  perfectly  clear  to  every 
bearer  and  reader.  There  exist  but  too  many 
that  neither  will  be,  nor  ever  have  been  to 
«ny  one ; — not  so  much  as  to  those  by  whom 
they  were  respectively  framed. 

Inataneee  are  not,  however,  oneommon 
where  ideas,  which  in  the  mind  of  him,  by 
whom  the  discourse  meant  for  the  communi- 
cation of  them,  was  uttered,  were  perfectly 
clear,  are  ^xpnu^d  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  dear  to  any  one  else,   dear  in  the  con- 


ception-r- dear  in  the  expression — elear  in 
neither, — clear  in  the  conception  alone,  not  in 
the  expression ;  if  in  the  conception  a  set  of 
ideas  were  not  clear,  it  is  not  natural  that 
they  should  be  clear  in  the  expression,  yet  by 
accident  it  may  happen  to  them  so  to  be. 

Where  nneUameti  (why  not  undeamess  as 
well  as  nncleanness)  has  place  in  a  discourse, 
the  seat  of  it  will  be  either  in  the  words  or  in 
the  syiUcui : — in  some  one  word,  or  number  of 
words,  each  taken  singly,  t.  e.  without  regard 
to  the  mode  of  their  connexion,  or  in  that  mode 
itself;  in  the  state  of  their  mutual  relations 
with  reference  to  the  import  of  each  other. 

In  so  far  as  the  seat  of  the  undeamess  is 
in  the  words  taken  singly, — eleamess  has  for 
its  instrument,  exposition,  Exposition  is  a  nanu>^ 
which  may,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
designation  of  every  operation  which  has  for 
its  object,  or  end  in  view,  the  exdnsion  or  ex- 
pulsion of  undeamess  in  any  shape ; — to  the 
operation,  and  thereby  (for  such,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  is  the  poverty,  and  thenee  the 
ambiguity  of  language)  to  the  portion  of  dis- 
course by  which  the  end  is  endeavoured  to  bo 
accomplished,  and  by  which  the  operation  of 
acoompUshuig  it  is  considered  as  performed. 

Section  II. 
Subjects  to  vihich  Exposition  is  appUeabU. 

Be  the  exposition  itself  what  it  may,  a  sub' 
ject  it  cannot  but  have  ^— a  subject  to  which  it 
is  applicable. 

This  subject,— -what  may  it  be  t  What  are 
the  diversifications  of  which  it  is  suseeptiblef 
Questions  to  which,  in  the  first  place,  an  an- 
swer must  be  provided.  Why!  because,  on 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  depend  the  na- 
ture of  the  mode  of  exposition  of  which  it  is 
susceptible. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  instmment 
of  eleamess,  two  observations  require  to  be 
brought  to  view  in  the  first  place. 

i.  xne  subjeclt  of  exposition,  viz.,  the  im- 
mediate, and  only  immediate,  subject,  is,  in 
every  case,  a  fpord. 

2.  That  word  is,  in  every  case,  a  nasns:  u*. 
a  word  considered  in  the  character  of*  name. 

Exposition  supposes  thou^. — A  word  is  a 
sign  of  tkouaht.  How  imperfectly  socTer, — n 
a  manner  how  deficient  soever  in  reelect  of 
eleamesSf — thought,  it  is  true,  may  be  express- 
ed by  signs  other  than  words,— by  inaiticulats 
sounds,-— by  gestures,— by  deportment.  Bst 
as  often  as  any  object  has  been  considered  ia 
the  character  of  a  subject,  of  or  for  expositioii» 
that  object  has  been  a  word |* — ^the  immediate 


*  On  this  Biibject,  for  the  purpose  of  expestioB, 
i.  e,  for  the  porpoie  of  ensoring  cleanMH,  th«  Ari9- 
totelians  have  nvon  ut  a  distinetion  whidi  my  W 
seen  to  be  itself  a  louree  of  nadeamesi, — vii.  ef 
that  sort  which  is  teraied  obseority.  Forthepnr' 
pose  of  exposition,  one  of  the  inatrameolB  or  ope- 
rations they  employ  is  d^fimitionf  to  idiieiL  s|sis 
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subject  of  expoeition  has  been  a  word : — ^wbat- 
soeyer  else  may  haye  been  brought  to  yiew, 
the  rignifioation  of  a  word — of  the  word  in 
question,  has  been  bronght  to  yievr : — the  word 
is  not  only  a  snbject,  bat  the  only  physically 
sensible  snbject,  npon  and  in  relation  to  which 
the  operation  called  exposition  has  been  per- 
formed. 

Of  the  two  cases  which  follow,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  inquiry,  conyenience  seems  to  re- 
quire that  the  first  place  should  be  allotted  to 
the  case  where  the  exposition  takes  for  its 
subject,  an  object  proposed  to  be  expounded, 
ms  well  as  the  word  with  the  assistance  of 
which,  in  the  character  of  its  sign,  the  object 
is  proposed  to  be  expounded; — the  second 
place  to  the  case,  where,  without  referenc-e  to 
any  particular  object  or  class  of  objects,  the 
exposition  takes  for  its  subject  a  word  con- 
sidered in  the  character  of  a  sign,  which,  for 
the  designation  of  some  object,  or  class  of  ob- 
jects, is  wont  to  be  employed. 

Section  III. 

Mode  of  Expoeitum  vhere  the  Thing  tthieh  i$  the 
Suhiect  it  an  IndUndual — Individuation — 
Indifvidual  and  Generie. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  the  word  in 
question  is  either  tiie  name  of  an  inditidual 
object,  or  the  name  of  a  speoiee  or  sort  of  ob- 
jeots. 

If  it  be  the  name  of  an  indiyidual  object, 
individuation  ia  the  general  name  by  which 
the  only  mode  of  exposition,  of  which  (regard 
being  'had  at  the  same  time  to  the  subject) 
the  name  of  an  indiyidual  object  is  susceptible. 

Individual  individualizaiion,  or  say,  indivi- 
duation,—generie,  or  8ji>ecifie  individuation, — ^by 
these  two  denominations  may  be  distinguish- 
ed two  modes  of  indiyiduation,  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  may  require  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

Individucd  individuation  is,  where,  in  rela- 
tion to  an  indiyidual  object,  an  indication  is 
endeayoured  to  be  giyen,  whereby,  or  by  the 
help  of  which,  an  individual  object  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  or  all  other  indiyidual 
obects  wherewith  it  is  regarded  as  being  liable 
to  be  confounded. 

Take,  fbr  instance,  on  the  surface  of  the 


they  apply  another  instniment,  yiz.  division,  A 
definition  (ny  the^)  is  either  a  definition  of  the 
naims,  or  a  definition  of  the  iking,  meaning,  evi- 
dentl}r,  of  the  thing— of  the  object,  of  which  the 
-word  is  employed  aa  a  name.  Mow,  in  the  account 
tbns  given  of  the  matter,  a  proposition  is  implied 
-which  is  not  true ;  yiz.  that  where  the  definition  is 
a  definition  of  a  thing,  it  never  is  the  definition  of 
the  name ;  whereas  in  truth  it  always  is. 

Of  the  distinetion  which  they  had  in  view,  the 
form  tilery  should  have  employed  seems  to  be  this : 
a  definition  is  either  a  definition  of  the  word  alone, 
or  a  definition  of  the  thing  by  means  of  the  word. 
A  definition  of  the  thing  signified, — ^meant  to  be 
expressed  by  it. 


earth,  the  designation  of  the  seyeral  distin- 
guishable portions  which  it  contains ;  and  into 
which,  physically  or  psychically  speaking,  it  is 
capable  of  being  divided.  In  so  far  as  the 
portion  in  question  is  considered  as  relatively 
^g^f  geography  is  the  portion  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, to  which,  with  the  help  of  astronomy, 
the  individuatiou  of  the  object  is  considered 
as  appertaining : — Topography,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  considered  as  relatively  small.  From  geo- 
graphy will  be  sought,  on  the  surface  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  the  portion  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Europe  ;  from  geography,  again, 
in  Europe,  England, — ^in  England,  London, 
and  Westminster  ;  [from  topography]  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  Queen's  Square  West- 
minster, and  Queen's  Square  Place. 

Generie,  or  Specific  Individuation, — By  this 
appellative  maybe  distinguished  the  operation 
which  has  place  in  the  case  where,  regard  be- 
ing had  to  a  genus  of  objects,  as  distinguished 
by  a  generic  name,  instructions  are  given, 
having  for  their  object  the  causing  men  to  be 
agreed  in  determining  vnthin  what  limits  or 
bounds  an  individual,  when  designated  by  and 
under  that  name,  shall  be  considered  as  limit- 
ed, so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  all  objects 
which  are  regarded  as  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  it, — or  in  relation  to  any  individual  ag- 
gregate, likely  to  be  considered  as  designated 
by  that  name,  of  what  elements  that  aggre- 
gate shall  be  considered  as  composed. 

The  field  of  law  is  the  field  in  which  the 
demand  for  this  mode  of  individuation,  for 
this  mode  of  exposition,  is  most  copious  and 
most  urgent,  and  the  use  of  it  most  conspicu- 
ous and  incontestable. 

In  the  individuation  of  moveable  physical 
objects,  the  instruments  are  coi^unct  portions 
of  time  and  space. — Axiom.  No  two  portions 
of  matter  can  exist  at  the  same  portion  of 
time  in  the  same  portion  of  space. 

Section  IV, 

Mode  of  Esposition  tehere  the  Teacher  and 
Learner  have  no  eotnmon  Language, 

1.  Itepreseutation. — If  all  words  were  sig- 
nificative of  real  entities,  and  if  these  were  ul 
objects  which  might  at  all  times  be  brought 
vnthin  the  reach  of  the  perception  both  of  the 
learner  and  the  teacher,  exposition  would  be 
easy  and  consist  in  the  pointing  to  the  object 
in  question,  and  pronouncing  at  the  same  time 
the  word  which  it  is  vnshed  to  attach  to  it  as 
its  name.  This  is  exposition  by  signs,  and 
may  be  termed  representation.  Among  per- 
sons who  have  no  common  language  by  which 
they  can  communicate  their  ideas,  this  is  at 
first  the  only  practicable  method,  aad  we  see 
it  continually  exemplified  when  a  child  is 
taught  to  speak,  or  a  foreigner  who  under- 
stands no  words  vnth  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, or  who  cannot  make  use  of  dictionaries 
or  any  other  written  explanations  of  our  words, 
is  instructed  in  our  language. 
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Next  to  these  names  of  real  entities,  per- 
eeptible  and  present,  those  which  are  the  most 
readily  expounded  by  representation,  are 
names  of  oollectiye  fictitioos  entities.  By  re- 
presenting suocessiTelyanumber  of  objects  com- 
prehended in  the  colleetiye  fictitious  entities, 
— book,  plant,  &c,  we  may  easily  succeed  in 
attaching  to  those  words  in  the  learner's  mind, 
a  general  idea  of  the  sense  we  attach  to  them, 
and  which,  though  at  first  very  vague  and 
imperfect,  will,  at  any  rate,  serre  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  discourse  by  which  a 
clearer  and  more  correct  exposition  may  sub- 
sequently be  giyen. 

A  generic  idea  once  formed,  the  meaning  of 
words  indicatiye  of  specific  differences,  may  be 
deduced  from  it;  still,  by  mere  representation, 
not  perhaps  the  subttantite  names  of  that  class 
of  fictitious  entities,  called  rdctUans,  but  those 
abbreyiate  words  called  adfee^iwB,  which  de- 
signate at  once  the  relation  or  property,  and 
the  &ot  of  its  being  attributed  to  the  object 
represented.  A  great  book,  a  litUe  book,  a  yd- 
low  Jhver,  a  red  flower,  &c.,  may  be  thus  ex- 
pounded, whilst  the  explanation  of  the  words 
ffrtiUness  and  tmaUnem,  eclowr,  &c.,  may  require 
one  or  other  of  the  species  of  discourse  which 
are  comprehended  among  the  other  modes  of 
exposition. 

As  yet,  howeyer,  we  haye  but  tuhtUuKtvoee 
and  adjekhet,  and  without  verbs,  no  discourse 
can  be  held, — ^no  futher  exposition  giyen,  and 
consequently,  no  clear  ideas  communicated: 
we  must  again  haye  recourse  to  representa- 
tion, but  in  a  manner  fiur  more  complicated. 
Taking  yerbs  expressiye  of  operations  as  the 
most  simple,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  in  question,  within  the  reach  of  the 
senses  of  the  learner,  a  number  of  times  more 
or  less  considerable,  according  to  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  before  we  can  have  any  security 
for  his  attaching  to  the  word  the  idea  we  wish 
to  conyey. 

Thus,  by  taking  suceessiyely  a  yariety  of 
things,  and  alternately  putting  them  in  motion, 
and  pointing  to  them,  whilst  at  rest,  and  pro- 
nouncing on  each  occasion  either  the  words  I 
mote,  (naming  the  thing  whateyer  it  may  be,)  or 
the  name  of  the  thing  with  the  words  at  rest,  the 
eonstant  repetition  of  the  same  word  will  soon 
eause  the  nund  of  the  learner  to  attach  to  it 
the  idea  required.  A  phenomenon,  which  ap- 
pears to  depend  particularly  on  that  passive 
property  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  designated 
.  by  the  name  of  kabU.  It  is  eyident,  Iraweyer, 
that  great  mistakes  may  frequently  occur  in 
the  learner's  mind  in  these  cases,— if,  for  in- 
stMiee,  all  the  things  represented  as  being  in 
moiion  happen  to  be  red,  and  all  these  which 
are  spoken  of  as  being  at  rest  are  tcAite,  he  may 
just  as  well  attach  to  the  words  /  move,  the 
meaning  red,  and  to  these  at  rest,  the  meaning 
sehite,  as  the  signification  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

The  exposition  by  representation  of  the 
mbetantiye  yerbs  to  be  and  to  AaM,  and  of 


prepositions  and  other  expletiyes  neeesaary  in 

the  composition  of  discourse,  must  then  be  un- 
dertaken. But  it  will,  in  moat  caaes,  be  still 
more  complicated,  and  consequently,  still  more 
liable  to  misconception.  As  soon,  howeyer,  aa 
any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  is  obtained 
of  the  haying  conyeyed  a  sufficiently  adequate 
idea  of  the  signification  of  ftese  seyeral  rlissciB 
of  words,  extensiye  enough  to  fonn  a  conneei- 
ed  discourse,  a  more  exact  expodtien  may 
then  be  undertaken  in  that  one  of  the  other 
modes  which  may  be  found  moat  suited  to  the 
object  in  question. 

SflcnoN  V. 

sition,  byCompartMonwiik  Words, 
9  to  both  Teaeker  and  Learner. 

The  two  modes  comprehended  under  this 
head  are  Translation  and  Etymologixation. 

1.  Translation, — Exposition  by  tranalation 
is  performed  by  mentioning  a  word  already 
known  to  and  understood  by  the  leaner,  and 
by  giving  it  as  expressive  of  the  same  idea  or 
image  of  the  one  represented  by  the  word  to 
be  expounded.  The  proposition  wtan  is  wh^ 
you,  a  Spaniard,  call  Aom^;  Onde  ef  hfrod- 
gen  is  what  you,  in  ordinary  conversatieB,  call 
water ;  are  expositions  by  translation  of  the 
words  man  and  oMe  ofkydroaen, 

Thisoperation  supposes  die  ideas  repreaented 
by  the  word  in  question  to  be  equally  well- 
known  to  both  learner  and  teacher  ;  and  in 
that  case  only  will  this  mode  sufilce.  If  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  learner  with  refcrenoe 
to  the  words  kombre  or  water  be  not  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  teacher,  (aa  will  fre- 
quently be  the  case,)  a  fiirther  exposition  ia 
necessary  by  some  other  mode. 

From  the  two  examples  given  above,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  exposition  by  tranaUtienmay 
be  usefully  employed  for  two  distinct  purposes : 
1st,  for  teaching  words  in  the  same  language 
more  convenient  for  particular  purpoees,  be- 
cause they  are  those  made  use  of  by  this  author, 
or  that  practitioner,  with  whom  it  ia  the  learn- 
er's interest  to  become  conversant;  or,  2dly, be- 
cause the  word  is  more  convenient  for  nae  tkui 
the  one  the  learner  is  already  acquainted  with. 

Sets  of  words  thus  translated  for  the  use  of 
particular  classes  of  learners,  and  arranged  in 
an  order  convenient  for  reference,  are  compiled 
under  the  name  of  Dictionaria  of  La^gnages^* 
Dictionaries  of  Technical  Terms,  ]>ictHmmrim 
of  Synonyms;  and  may  ftimish  exanqples  of 
the  very  extensive  use  of  the  mode  of  exposi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  two  latter  di^ian- 
aries,- however,  very  few  expoeitions  are,  1^ 
mere  explanation,  particularly  in  the  caae  oC 
synonyms,  this  name  having  been 


*  Dictkmaries  of  tanguagss,  ^baX  is,whci«tba 
words  of  one  hogusge  are  expounded  by  (iviqglhe 
oorresponding  words  of  anetiier.  Dietio***^—  *- 
a  single  language  genenUy 
every  species  of  ezpoeitioa. 
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tttely  gi^en  sometimes  to  words  which  hare 
exactly  the  same  meanings  sometimes  to  those 
which  bare  nearly  the  same  meaning^,  an  in- 
eonTe&ieiioe  whieh  I  shall  more  ftilly  expose 
imder  the  head  of  synonymation. 

In  physical  sdeiiees,  where  the  use  of  exact 
exposition  has  heen  so  much  felt  of  late,  the 
wcnrd  tfm&mfm  has  retained  its  correct  signifi- 
cation, and  the  name  of  9ymmomif  is  giTen  to 
a  collection  of  results  of  translation,  and  may 
serre  aa  an  excellent  example  of  this  mode  of 
exposition,  applied  to  the  second  of  its  two 
^  abore-mentioned  pniposes.  A  similar  synono- 
my  or  translation  of  the  leading  words  of  many 
ethical,  noological,  or  pathological  works,  would 
throw  a  singiilar  light  npon  many  subjects  of 
oontroTersy  between  authors  hitherto  irreoon- 
cUeable. 

2.  Siymologizcavm, — ^By  etymologization  I 
do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  long  and  uncertain 
investigation  of  the  Tarious  chuiges  and  trans- 
formations of  sense  and  sound  which  a  word  has 
undergone  in  the  course  of  time, — ^that  search 
after  etymology  which  leads  into  so  many 
blunders,  and  which,  though  sometimes  pro- 
dnctiTo  of  a  certain  degree  of  adyaHtage  to 
the  stndy  of  some  sciences,  is  more  frequently 
of  no  other  use  than  mere  momentary  amuse- 
ment. The  operation  I  haye  now  in  ylew  is 
the  exposition  of  inJUeted  wordt  and  eot^ugatet 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  rod  from  which  they 
are  deriyed. 

The  distinction  between  w/UciUm  and  con- 
jit^ion  will  be  more  ftilly  giyen  when  we  come 
to  the  analysis  of  language.  In  the  mean- 
time, fbr  the  understanding  of  the  aboye  defi- 
nition, I  shall  only  mention  that  I  compre- 
hend under  the  terms  inflected  words  and  con- 
jugates all  such  words  as  are  modified  in  part 
80  as  to  change  their  signification,  correspond- 
ing modifications  being  applicable,  with  the 
same  effect,  to  a  number  of  other  words.  The 
original  words  thus  to  be  modified  go  under 
the  name  of  roots.  Thus  from  the  root  rego 
are  deriyed  the  seyeral  inflected  words  and 
conjugates  rem,  rectum,  regnam,  regnum,  inter- 
regntim,  rex,  regaliB,  &c.  &c. 

In  aU  cases  where  each  inflection  has  a  par- 
ticular name,  which,  as  well  as  the  root,  is 
equally  well  understood  by  both  learner  and 
teacher,  exposition  by  etymologization  will 
sufiSce,  and  should  be  preferred  to  any  of  the 
succeeding  ones  as  being  next  in  simplicity  to 
translation.  Tfaqs  the  expression  rex%  is  the 
first  person  singular,  perfect  tense,  and  indica- 
tiye  mood  of  the  yerb  rego,  Ckildren^a  is  the 
genitive  case,  plural  number,  of  the  substantiye 
ekild — Reader  is  the  name  of  the  operator  that 
relates  to  the  operation  to  read — ^will  imme- 
diately give  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  their 
meaning  to  one  who  understands  already  the 
names  of  the  classes  of  inflection, /rf£/>«rsofi, 
.plural  numher,  perfect  tenee,  indieatite  mood, 
penithe  cate,  operator  relating  to  an  operation, 
and  of  the  roots  rego,  ehUd,  to  read. 

WhBneyer  this  is  not  the  case,  etymologiu-  | 


tion  will  not  suffice  ;  but  even  then,  wheneyer 
an  inflected  word  occurs,  it  is  aJmost  always 
more  adyantageous  to  reduce  it  to  its  root,  to 
expound  that  root,  and  to  explain  the  class  to 
wUch  the  inflection  belongs.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  may  say,  that  exposition  by  etymolo- 
gization, as  well  as  by  translation,  should  be 
given,  wheneyer  the  case  admits  of  it,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  other 
modes. 

Section  VI. 
Modes  of  IhspotUUm  where  the  Svijeet  ii  a  Clat$^ 

].  I>eflnition,  meaning  the  sort  of  operation 
and  correspondent  work  ordinarily  understood 
by  that  name.  2.  Operations  and  works  inci- 
dentally employed  as  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory to  that  of  deflnition,  say  preparatory 
operations.  8.  Operations  incidentally  em- 
ployed as  snbsequential  and  supplementary 
to  that  of  definition,  say  supplementary  opera- 
tions. 4.  Operations  which,  in  certain  cases 
in  which  the  purpose  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  definition — ^understand  by  definition  in  that 
same  form,  require  to  be  performed  in  lieu  of 
it, — say  succedaneous  operations.  By  one  or 
other  of  these  subordinate  appellations  may 
the  operation  of  exposition,  in  every  shape  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  believed,  be  desig- 
nated. 

To  d^,ne  a  wordjis  to  giye  indication  of 
some  aggregate  in  which  the  object  of  which 
it  is  the  sign  is  comprehended,  together  with 
an  indication  of  some  quality  or  property  which 
is  possessed  by  that  same  object,  but  is  not 
possessed  by  any  other  object  included  in  that 
same  aggregate. 

Elliptically,  but  more  familiarly,  to  define  a 
word  is  to  expound  it  by  indication  of  the 
genus  and  the  difference— ^[>er  geniu  et  differ- 
ewtiam,  say  the  Aristotelians.  ^  ' 

In  this  account  of  the  matter,  two  things, 
it  may  be  obseryed,  are,  howsoever  inexplicitly, 
assumed,  yiz.  I.  That  the  object  in  question 
belongs  to  some  nest  of  aggregates.*  2.  That 
it  is  not  itself  the  highest,  the  most  capacious, 
the  all-comprehending  aggregate  of  the  nest : 
in  other  terms,  that  the  word  is  not  of  the 
number  of  those  the  import  of  which  is  not 
included  in  the  import  of  any  other  of  the 
words  employed  in  giving  names  to  aggregates ; 
that  it  belongs  to  some  nest  of  aggregates,  and 
that  it  is  not  itself  the  most  comprehensive  and 
all-comprehensive  aggregate  of  the  nest. 

The  genus  represented  by  a  word  which  is 
the  name  of  that  aggregate,  in  which  all  the 
other  aggregates  of  the  nest  to  which  it  be- 
longs are  contained  and  included,  has  no  genus 
which  is  superior  to  it ;  it  is,  therefore,^n  its 
nature  incapable  of  receiying  a  definition  ; 
meaning  always  that  mode  of  exposition  which, 
in  modem  practice,  seems  to  be  uniyersally 
understood  by  that  name.f 


*  See  chap.  ix.  eec.  viii. 

f  An  excellent  illustration  of  deflnition,  in  ooa< 
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Meantime  the  olasB  of  words  which  are  in 
this  sense  of  the  word  incapable  of  receiving 
exposition  in  that  shape  are  among  those,  in 
the  instance  of  which  the  demand  for  exposi- 
tion is  the  most  imperious.  For  these  then 
that  mode  of  exposition  is  necessary  to  which, 
by  the  description  of  snccedaneous  modes  of 
exposition,  reference  has  just  been  made,  and 
of  which  an  account  will  presently  be  endeav- 
cured  to  be  rendered.* 

Yet  of  these  words  which  are  all  of  .them 
incapable  of  receiTing  a  definition,  in  effect 
definitionB  are  yery  generaUy,  not  to  say  uni- 
Tersallywont  to  be  given  with  a  degree  of 
unconcern  and  confidence,  not  inferior  to  that 
with  which  the  operation  is  attended,  when 
the  subject  upon  which  it  is  performed,  is  with 
the  strictest  propriety  susceptible  of  operation 
in  that  mode. 

SscnoN  VII. 

Of  Expatition  hy  Paraphrasis,  vUh  Ut  Svb- 
tidiary  Operationa,  viz.  Phr<ueopleront  and 
Arcketypiuum. 

Bisection  1. 

Eseplanation  of  these  Modes  of  Eseposition,  and 
of  the  Case  in  which  they  are  necessary, 

.^  Paraphrasisis  that  mode  of  exposition  which 
is  the  only  instrucUve  mode,  where  the  thing 
expressed  being  the  name  of  a  fictitious  entity, 
has  not  any  superior  in  the  scale  of  logical 
subaltemation. 

Connected,  and  that  necessarily,  with  para- 
'  phrasis,  is  an  operation,  for  the  designation  of 
which  the  word  Phraseoplerosis  (i.  e,  the  filling 
up  of  the  phrase,)  may  be  employed. 

By  the  word  paraphrasis  may  be  designated 
that  sort  of  exposition  which  may  be  afforded 
by  transmuting  into  a  proposition,  having  for 
its  subject  some  real  entity,  a  proposition  which 


tradistinction  to  other  modes  of  expontion,  is 
afforded  by  the  characteristic  phrases  of  writers  on 
the  physical  sciences,  in  which  those  characters 
alone  are  given  which  are  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  species  from  all  others  in  the  same  genus ;  or, 
in  other  words,  which  constitute  the  species.  All 
other  properties,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  as- 
sist the  learner  in  the  formation  of  the  idea  he  is 
intended  to  receive,  being  referred  to  description  oi 
which  I  shall  speak  farther  on. 

A  great  liffht  would  be  thrown  on  the  pneumato- 
logicu  branches  of  science,  were  the  like  exactness 
to  be  given  to  the  definition  of  words  in  use, 
wherever  definition  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
t^e.  ^  In  the  case  of  all  terms  of  veir  general  im- 
port, it  will  be  found  much  more  usenil  to  consider 
them  as  genera  generalissima,  and  expound  them 
by  other  means,  but  when  once  the  import  of  these 
genera  is  fixed,  definition  should  be  applied  to,  and 
persevered  in  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The 
advantage  of  this  wilfappear  in  a  clearer  light  when 
I  *peak  of  methodiiation,  an  operation  with  which 
dennition  is  intimately  eoonected. 

*  flee  section  viiL 


;  has  not  for  its  subject  any  other  than  a  fieti-  ' 
tious  entity. 

^  Nothing  has  no  properties.  A  fictitioiu 
entity  being,  as  this  its  name  imports,  being;, 
by  the  very  supposition,  a  mere  nothing,  can- 
not of  itself  have  any  properties  :  no  proposi- 
tion by  which  any  property  is  ascribed  to  it 
can,  therefore,  be  in  itself  and  of  itself,  a  true 
one,  nor,  therefore,  an  instructive  one.  What- 
soever of  truth  is  capable  of  belonging  to  it 
cannot  belong  to  it  in  any  other  character  than 
that  of  tiie  representative — of  the  intended  and 
supposed  equivalent  and  adequate  'snceedjk- 
neum,  of  some  proposition  having  for  its  sub- 
ject some  real  entity. 

Of  any  such  fictitious  entity,  or  fictitious 
entities,  the  real  entity  vrith  which  the  import . 
of  their  respective  appellatives  is  connoted,  * 
and  on  the  import  of  which  their  import  de- 
pends, may  be  termed  the  real  source,  efileient 
H»use,  or  connecting  principle. 

In  every  proposition  by  which  a  piopeitj  or 
affection  of  any  kind  is  ascribed  to  an  entity  of 
any  kind,  real  or  fictitious,  three  parts  or  mem- 
bers are  necessarily  either  expressly  or  virtually 
included,  viz.  1.  A«m6^  being  the  name  of  the 
real  or  fidHious  entUy  in  question. — 2.  A  pre- 
dicate by  which  is  designated  the  pvoperty  or 
affection  attributed  or  ascribed  to  that  sub- 
feet  ;  and  3.  The  Copula,  or  sign  of  the  act  of 
the  mind,  by  which  the  attribution  or  ascrip- 
tion is  performed. 

By  the  sort  of  proposition  here  In  question, 
viz.,  a  proposition  which  has  for  its  snbjeet 
some  fictitious  entity,  and  for  its  predicate  the 
name  of  an  attribute  attributed  to  thai  ficti- 
tious entity,  some  sort  of  image — the  image  of 
some  real  action  or  state  of  things,  in  every 
instance,  is  presented  to  the  mind,  lliia  image 
may  be  termed  the  archetype,  emblem,  or 
archetypal  image  appertaining  to  the  fictitious 
proposition,  of  which  the  name  of  the  ehazuA- 
teristic  fictitious  entity  ooustitntes  a  part. 

In  so  far  as  of  this  emblematic  image  in- 
dication is  given,' the  act  or  operation  by  which 
such  indication  is  given^-may  by  tenned  Aiche- 
typation. 

To  a  considerable  extent  ArchetypatioD, 
i.  e.  the  origin  of  the  psychological,  in  some 
physical  idea,  is  often,  in  a  manner,  lost ; — its 
physical  marks,  being  more  or  less  obliterated 
by  the  f^quency  of  its  use  on  peychologieal 
ground,  while  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  in  nee  on  the 
original  physical  ground. 

Such  psychological  expressions,  of  which,  at 
above,  the  physical  origin  is  lost,  are  the  most 
commodious  for  psychological  use.  Why  t— 
Because  in  proportiy  as  it  is  put  out  ot  sight, 
two  psychological  Apressions,  derived  from, 
two  disparateand  incongruous  phjrsical  sources, 
are  capable  of  being  ooi^oined  without  bzingiBg 
the  incongruity  to  view. 

When  the  expression  H>plied  to  a  psycho- 
logical purpose  is  one  of  which  the  physical 
origin  remains  still  prominent  and  oonspicnonN 
it  presents  itself  to  view  in  the  character  of  a 
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fignratiTe  expression-^for  iiistftace  a  metaphor, 
Guriedfor  any  considerable  length  through  its 
oonnexions  and  dependendesy  the  metaphor 
beeomes  an  allegory — ^a  fignze  of  speech,  the 
nnanitableness  of  which,  to  serious  and  in- 
straetiTe  discourse,  is  generally  recognised. 
But  the  great  inconrenience  is,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  if  any, 
the  physical  idea  can  be  moulded  and  adapted 
to  the  psychological  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  a  fictitious  propodtion  which, 
for  the  exposition  of  it,  requires  a  paraphrasis, 
haring  for  its  subject  a  real  entity,  (which 
paraphrasis,  when  exhibited,  performs,  in  re- 
lation to  the  name  of  the  fictitious  subject,. 
the  same  sort  of  office  which,  for  the  name  of 
a  real  entity,  is  performed  by  a  definition  of 
the  ordinary  stamp,  yisE.  a  definition  per  geniu 
et  ,^ifferefUiani)—iie  name  forms  but  a  part 
of  the  fictitious  proposition  for  the  explana- 
tion of  which,  the  sort  of  proposition  haying 
for  its  subject  a  real  entity,  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  paraphrastically-expository  proposi- 
tion required.  To  compose  and  constitute  such 
a  proposition  as  shall  be  ripe  and  qualified 
for  the  reoeiring  for  itself,  and  thereby  for 
its  subject,  an  exposition  by  pctraphrauie,  the 
addition  of  other  matter  is  required,  riz.,  be- 
sides the  name  of  the  subject,  the  name  of 
the  predicate,  together  with  some  sign  per- 
forming the  office  of  the  copula ; — ^the  opera- 
tion by  which  this  completion  of  the  phrase  is 
.  performed,  may  be  termed  Phraseoplerosie. 
Phraseoplerosis  is  thus  another  of  the  oper^ 
atioDB  connected  with,  and  subservient  to,  the. 
main  or  principal  operation,  paraphrasis. 

Biteetion  2. 

ExemplifiocAwn  in  the  Caee  of  thejlc^iotu 
y  Entity  Obligation. 

Tar  exposition  and  explanation  of  Para- 
phrasis, and  of  the  other  modes  connected  with 
it,  and  subsidiary  to  it,  that  which  presents  it- 
self as  the  most  instruotire  of  all  examples, 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  affords,  is  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  group  of  ethical  fic- 
titions  entities,  yiz.  (Migationt,  rights,  and  the 
other  adyantages  dependent  on  obligation.. 

The  fictitious  entities  which  compose  this 
group  haye  all  of  them,  for  their  i^al  eouree, 
one  and  the  same  sort  of  real  entity,  yiz.  tenta- 
Hon,  the  word  being  taken  in  that  sense  in 
which  it  is  significatiye  not  merely  of  percep- 
tion,but  of  perception  considered  as  productive 
of  pain  alone,  of  pleasure  alone,  or  of  both. 

Pain  (it  is  here  to  be  obseryed)  may  have 
for  its  equivalent,  loss  of  pleasure ;  pleasure, 
again,  may  have  for  its  equivalent,  exemption 
from  pain. 

An  obligation  (viz.  the  obligation  of  conduct- 
ing himself  in  a  certain  manner,)  is  incumbent 
on  a  man,  (t.  e,  is  spoken  of  as  incumbent  on  a 
man)  in  so  fiir  as,  in  the  event  of  his  falling  to 
'  conduct  himself  in  that  manner,  pain^  or  loss  of 


pleasure,  is  considered  as  about  to  be  experi- 
enced by  him.* 
In  this  example, — 

1.  The  exponend,  or  say  the  word  to  be  ex- 
pounded, is  an  obligation. 

2.  It  being  the  name  not  of  a  real,  but  only 
of  a  fictitious  entity,  and  that  fictitious  entity 
not  having  any  superior  genus,  it  is  considered 
as  not  susceptible  Of  a  definition  in  the  ordi- 
nary shape,  per  geniu  et  diferentiam,  but  only 
of  an  exposition  in  the  way  of  paraphrasis. 

3.  To  fit  it  for  receiving  exposition  in  thia 
shape,  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  by  the  help  of  the  requisite  com- 
pliments made  up  into  a  fictitious  proposition. 
These  compliments  are,  1,  the  predicate,  ia- 
ounhent  on  a  man;  2,  the  copula  t«;  and  of 
these,  when  thus  added  to  the  name  of  the  sub- 
ject, viz.  obligation^  the  fictitious  proposition 
which  requires  to  be  expounded  by  paraphrasis^ 
viz.  the  proposition — An  obligcUion  is  ineum- 
bent  on  a  man,  is  composed. 

4.  Taking  the  name  of  the  subject  for  the 
basis,  by  the  addition  of  this  predicate,  ineum* 
bent  on  a  man,  and  the  copula  is,  the  phrase  is 
completed,  the  operation  called  p^nueopleroeiSf 
t.  e,  completion  of  the  phrase  is  performed. 

5.  The  source  of  the  explanation  thus  given 
by  paraphrasis,  is  the  idea  of  eventual  sensa- 
tion, as  expressed  by  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent and  opposite  modes  of  sensation,  vis.  pain 
and  pleasure,  with  their  respective  equivalents, 
and  the  designation  of  the  event,  on  the  hap- 
pening of  which  such  sensation  is  considered 
as  being  about  to  take  place. 

6.  For  the  formation  of  the  variety  of  ficti- 
tious propositions,  of  which  the  fictitious  entity 
in  question,  viz.  obligation,  or  an  obligation,  ia 
in  use  to  constitute  the  subject,  the  emblo- 
matical,  or  archetypal  image,  is  that  of  a  mam 
lying  down,  vrith  a  heavy  body  pressing  upon 
Mm,  to  wit,  in  such  sort  as  either  to  prevent 
him  from  acting  at  all,  or  so  ordering  matters 
that  if  so  it  be  that  he  does  act,  it  cannot  be  ia 
any  other  direction  or  manner  than  the  direc- 
tion or  manner  in  question, — the  direction  or  ^ 
manner  requisite. 

The  several  distinguishable  sources  firon^ 
any  or  all  of  which  the  pain  and  pleasure  con- 
stitutive of  the  obligation  in  question,  may  ba 
expected  to  be  received,  viz.  the  several  sanc- 
tions, distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  physi- 
cal sanction,  the  popular,  or  moral,  sanction^ 
the  political  (including  the  legal)  sanction, 
and  the  religious  sanction  ; — ^these  particulars 
belong  to  another  part  of  the  field,  and  hav» 
received  explanation  in  another  place.i' 

To  that  other  place  it  also  belongs  to  bring 


*  It  is,  however,  only  in  so  far  as  a  man  is  aware 
of  the  probability,  that  in  the  event  in  question 
the  unpleasant  consequence  in  question  -will  beial 
him,  that  the  obligation  can  possess  any  probability 
of  proving  an  effective  one. 

T  See  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation^ 
chapter  iii.  vol  l  p.  14.. 
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to  Tiew  the  oaaMs  by  which  the  attention  and 
perception  of  mankind  haye,  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, been  kept  ayerted  from  the  ooJy  tnie  and 
intelligible  tonree  of  obligation — ^from  the  only 
tme  and  intelligible  explanation  of  its  natnxey 
as  thns  indicated. 

On  the  exposition  thns  giyen  of  the  term 
obligation,  may  be  built  those  other  exposi- 
tions, of  which  it  will  form  the  basis,  yiz.,  of 
rights,  quasi  rights  or  adyantages  aiuJagons 
to  rights,  and  their  respectiye  modifications,  as 
Well  as  of  the  seyeral  modifications  of  which 
the  fletitions  entity,  cUigationy  is  itself  suscep- 
tible. 

SscnoK  VIII. 

€f  Modet  of  E^ontion  tubtidiarff  to  Dejinitum 
and  ParapkratU, 

1.  Synonymation— indication  of  some  other 
word,  OT  words,  the  import  of  which  coincides, 
or  agrees  with  the  term  to  be  expounded,  more 
or  less  correctly. 

The  use  to  be  derived  from  the  employment 
of  synonymation,  consists  in  maximizing  the 
number  of  the  persons  by  whom  conception, 
clear  of  obscurity  and  ambiguity  and  incor- 
rectness, may  on  each  occasion,  be  collected 
from  the  seyeral  expressions. 

It  is  not,  howeyer,  without  great  danger  of 
error,  that  any  two  words  can  be  stated  as 
synonymotts. 

2.  Antithesis — indication  of  some  other 
word,  or  words,  the  import  of  which  is  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  word  in  question. 

3.  Illustration — bringing  to  view  some  word, 
or  words,  by  which,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
aboye  ways,  or  in  any  other  way  or  ways,  li^ 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  import  of  the  word 
in  question,  i.  «.  the  import  cf  it  may,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  rendered  clearer,  «.  e.  more 
surely  clear  as  well  of  obscurity  as  of  ambi- 
guity. 

4.  Exemplification — vindication  of  some  in- 
diridual,  or  of  some  lesser  aggregate,  as  being 
included  in  the  name  of  the  aggregate  in  ques- 
tion. 

Without  any  difference,  or,  at  any  rate, 
without  any  diflbrence  worth  remarking,  all 
tiiese  subsidiary  modes  of  exposition  seem 
capable  of  being  applied  with  equal  propriety 
and  utility,  whether  the  main  mode  of  exposi- 
tion be  in  the  fbrm  of  a  <2^ttioM,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  jMirapftrcictt. 

6.  Description  is  a  detailed  exposition  of 
those  properties,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  the  object  in 
question  fix>m  all  such  which  are  not  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name.  It  may,  according- 
ly, be  more  and  more  ample  to  an  indefinite 
degree.  A  definition  is  a  concise  description, 
a  description  is  an  enlarged  definition. 

Description  may  be  considered  as  referring 
to  an  indiridual,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
termed  inditidual  description,  or  as  referring 
to  the  name  of  a  eollectiye  entity,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  termed  fpen^. 


The  differenoes,  in  use  and  Importaiiee,  be* 
tween  indiridual  and  eollectiye  dMcription  are 
analogous  to  those  yrhidi  distingoish  the  eor- 
rssponding  operations  of  indignation  and 
definition.  Definition  applies  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  indiriduals,  connected  together  only 
by  those  properties  exhibited  by  U»t  opera- 
tion, and,  therefore,  by  means  of  it,  whensoeyer 
any  indiridual  is  brought  to  yiew,  a  decision 
may  be  formed,  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  the  aggregate  in  question.  The 
indiyidual  characterised  by  indiyidnation  is 
unique ;  being  unique,  eyery  property  described 
as  belonging  to  him  must  haye  beUmged  to 
him  at  the  time  and  place  of  his  indiriduation; 
but  the  greater  the  number  of  properties  enu- 
merated, the  less  chanee  is  there  of  their 
aggregate  being  possessed  in  common  by  other 
indiriduals,  or  of  their  not  haying  undergone 
any  change  other  than  such  as  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  calculated  upon,  during  the 
change  from  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  the 
indiriduation.  Description,  therefore,  though 
itself  uncertain  as  to  answering  the  pnipoee 
intended,  is  the  only  mode  of  exposition  which 
can  efficiently  be  adopted  in  such  eases. 

6.  Parallelism  is  the  pointing  out  of  certain 
particular  properties  of  a  thing,  with  a  riew 
to  the  showing  the  resemblance  it  has  to  some 
other  thing.  Its  use  is  to  resolye  any  doubts 
which  may  arise,  either  from  imperfeet  con- 
ception or  imperfect  expression,  whether  the 
object  in  question  does  or  does  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  objects  expounded. 

Comparison  is  an  act  by  which  Distinctien 
and  Parailelism  may  be  indifferentiy  canried  on. 

7.  Enumeration  is  the  exhibiting  the  nature 
of  the  class  of  things  characterized  by  any 
name,  by  bringing  to  riew  the  names  of  cer- 
tain subordinate  sorts  of  things,  or  even  cer- 
tain indiridual  things  which  it  is  meant  to 
signify.    It  may  be  complete,  or  incomplete. 

Enumeration  is  arithmetical  or  systematieal. 
Systematical  enumeration  is  by  dirision,  or 
rather  is  accompanied  with,  and  perftmned  by 
dirision.  It  is  the  gathering  up  and  naming 
of  the  parts  which  result  flrom  the  dirisiott  of 
the  whole. 

8.  Ampliation  is  the  declaring  ooneeniing 
any  word,  that  it  has  been,  or  that  it  is  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  understood  to  haye  a 
more  extensiye  meaning  than,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, people,  it  is  supposed,  might  be  likely  to 
attribute  to  it, — ^that  is,  to  coiftprehend  snch 
and  snch  objects  oyer  and  aboye  those  olgiects 
which  they,  it  is  supposed,  would  be  apt  to 
understand  it  to  comprehend. 

9.  Restriction  is  the  declaring  eoncetning 
any  word  that  it  has  been,  or  that  ft  ia,  in- 
tended, it  should  be  understood  not  to  haye  so 
extensiye  a  meaning  as,  on  certain  ooeaflsoBe, 
people,  it  is  supposed,  might  be  Ukely  to  attri- 
bute to  it,— that  is,  not  to  comprehend  aorii 
and  such  objects  of  the  number  of  these  which 
they  (it  is  supposed)  would  be  apt  to  inier- 
stand  it  to  comprehend. 
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SaonoN  IX. 

DUHnctUm  and  DitambigwUion  vkat 
fohat  Cases  employed. 

DisUnction,  or  real  Antiihena,  is  the  point- 
ing out  of  certain  partionlar  properties  of  a 
thuig^  with  the  view  of  showing  its  dissimilar- 
ity to  some  other  particular  thing  with  which 
it  is  apprehended  it  may  be  confounded  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  deemed  either  the  same  with 
it,  or  more  similar  to  it  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Distinction  precedes  division  in  the  scale ; 
distinction  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  object 
to  the  equally  ample  objects,  its  congeners ; 
diTision  breaks  it  down  into  its  component 
species ;  distinction  is  a  fragment  of  a  sup- 
posed preceding  division  of  an  ampler  term, 
bearing  the  ratio  of  a  genus  to  that  in  ques- 
tion. 

Disambiguation  is  distinction  applied  to 
words. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  language  ;  in- 
stances are  numerous  in  which  the  same  words 
have  the  same  audible  with  their  attendant 
visible  signs,  and,  in  the  same  language,  have 
been  employed  to  designate  objects  that  have 
nothing  in  common. 

Be  uie  word  what  it  may,  if  so  it  be  that  it 
is  wont  to  be  employed  in  more  senses  than 
one,  between  or  among  which  no  coincidence, 
either  total  or  partial,  is  perceptible,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  while  by  one  person  it  is  re- 
ceired  in  one  sense,  by  another  person  it  is  re- 
ceived in  another  different  sensor-an  opera- 
tion,  necessarily  preliminary  to  definition,  is 
distinction  or  disambiguation ;  in  othe^  words, 
when  80  it  happens  tl^t  the  word  in  question 
has  been  employed  in  the  character  of  a  sign 
for  the  designation  of  several  objects,  inso- 
much that,  without  further  explanation,  it 
may  happen  to  it  to  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
one  object,  when,  by  the  author  of  the  dis- 
conrse,  it  was  meant  to  be  indicative,  not  of 
that,  but  of  a  different  one,  what  for  the  exdu- 
Bion  of  such  misconception,  may  every  now  and 
then  be  necessary,  is — an  intimation,  making 
known  which  of  all  these  several  objects  the 
word  is,  in  the  case  in  question,  meant  to  de- 
signate, and  what  other,  or  others,  it  is  not 
meant  to  designate.* 

Take,  for  example,  the  English  word  Ckureh; 
this  English  word  is  unifom^y  considered  and 
employed  as  the  correct  and  complete  repre- 
sentative of  the  Latin  word  Eeclesia,  wUch, 
in  other  letters  somewhat  different  in  appear- 
ance, serves  for  the  designation  of  the  same 
eonnd  as  the  correspondent  Greek  word  ;  in 
French,  E^ise, 

I.  Among  the  Greeks,  in  its  original  accep- 
tation, i^ooMa  was  employed  to  signifiyan 


*  MnltiBenflaa],  by  accident  and  without  analogy. 
Mnltiaensual,  by  reason  of  analogy ;  under  one  or 
other  of  tiieee  neada,  may  all  the  cases  in  which  it 
can  happen  to  a  word  to  stand  in  need  of  distinc- 
tkm  be  camprised. 


assembly  of  any  kmd ;  it  wis  manifestly  horn 
the  union  of  two  words,  tx  <^<^  ««Asi»,  which 
signified  to  call  out,  viz.  for  the  purpose  of  a 
joint  meeting,  and  more  particularly  of  a  joint 
meeting  for  a  public,  for  a  political  purpose. 

2.  Thence,  among  such  of  ^e&rst  Christians 
whose  language  was  Greek,  it  came  to  signify, 
in  particular,  such  assemblies  as  were  held  by 
these  religionists,  as  such,  whetiier  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  devotion  or  conjunct  economical  man- 
agement. 

3.  In  an  assooiation  of  this  kind  there  was 
commonly,  at  least,  one  member,  whose  occu- 
pation consisted  in  taking  the  lead  in  their 
common  exeroises  of  divine  worship,  and  by 
the  exposition  of  that  book,  or  collection  of 
books,  which,  by  all  of  them,  was  recognized 
as  constituting  the  standard  of  their  faith  and 
action,  to  administer  instruction  to  the  rest. 
The  operations  thus  performed  being  consi- 
dered as  servieeahU,  with  reference  to  the  per- 
sons at  whose  desire  they  were  performed,  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  performed  were, 
accordingly,  sometimes  designated,  in  consi- 
deration of  such  their  services,  ministers^  the 
Latin  word  for  servants  ;  sometimes,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  age  PresbyUrt,  firom  «r^i#- 
fiyn^i  which  was  the  Greek  word  for  Elders, 
i.  «.  for  men  of  any  description  when  advanced 
in  age  (from  which  word  Presbyter,  the  French 
word  Preslre,  and  the  English  word  Priest,) 
sometimes  in  consideration  of  their  acting  as 
overseers  or  overlookers,  overlooking  and  over- 
seeing, in  relation  to  deportment,  the  behaviour 
of  their  disciples,  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion at  large,  E^itmim,  Episcapi,  whence  the 
English  word  Bishop. 

In  process  of  time,  those  members  of  the 
association  whose  occupation,  originally  with 
or  without  pay,  consisted,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  in  acting  as  the  servants  of  all,  came 
to  act  as  rulers  over  the  members  at  large,  at 
first  on  this  or  that  particular  occasion,  at 
length  upon  all  occasions. 

At  this  time,  besides  the  other  senses,  of 
which  mention  will  require  to  be  made  pre- 
sently, the  word  Church  came  to  signify,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  which,  by  those  who  were 
employing  it  it  was  designed  to  serve,  three 
very  cQfferent  assemblages  of  persons  :  viz.  1. 
The  whole  body  of  the  persons  thus  governed  ; 
2.  The  whole  body  of  the  persons  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  the  rest ;  and,  3. 
The  all-comprehensive  body,  or  grand  total, 
composed  of  governed  and  governors  taken 
together. 

When  the  persons  in  question  were  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  character  of  persons  bound  to 
pay  obedience,  then  by  the  word  Church  was 
meant  to  be  designated  these  subordinate  sub- 
ject-members of  the  association,  in  a  word  the 
subject  many.  When  the  persons  in  question 
were  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  character  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  others  were  bound  to  pay 
obedience,  then  by  the  same  word  were  de- 
signated the  ruling  few;  when,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  Beonring  in  fkToar  of  both  parHes,  and 
especially  of  the  ruling  few,  the  aflbctions  of 
respect  and  fear,  then  would  the  import  of  the 
word  open  itself,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
indnde  under  one  denomination  the  two  par- 
ties whose  situations  and  interests  were  thus 
opposite. 

4.  From  designating,  first,  the  act  of  calling 
together  an  assembly,  then  the  assembly  com- 
posed of  all  persons,  and  no  other  than  all 
persons,  actually  assembled  together  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  a  particular  place,  and 
then  all  the  persons  who  were  regarded  as 
entitled  so  to  assemble  at  that  place,  it  came 
also  to  be  employed  to  designate  the  place 
itself  at  or  in  which  such  assembly  was  wont 
to  be  held :  the  place  consisting  of  the  ioU,  the 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  on  which,  for 
containing  and  protecting  the  assembly  from 
the  occasional  iiguries  of  the  weather,  a  buUd- 
ing  was  erected,  and  such  building  itself  when 
erected. 

Such  as  aboTe  being  the  purpose  for  which 
tiie  sort  of  building  in  question  was  erected, 
Tis.  the  paying  homage  to  God,  God,  al- 
though present  at  all  times  in  all  places,  was 
reg^ded  as  being  in  a  more  particular  manner 
present  at  and  in  all  places  of  this  sort ;  atten- 
tive to  whatsoever  was  passing  at  all  other 
places,  but  still  more  attentive  to  whatsoever 
was  passing  in  these  places. 

Being  thus  as  it  were  the  dwelling-places 
of  God,  these  places  became  to  the  members 
of  the  association  objects  of  particular  awe 
and  reverence,  of  a  mixture  of  respect  and 
terror — ^they  became,  in  one  word,  holy; 
whereupon,  by  an  easy  and  insensible  transi- 
tion, this  mixture  of  respect  and  terror  came 
to  extend  itself  to,  upon,  and  to  the  benefit  of, 
the  class  of  persons  in  whose  hands  was  re- 
posed the  management  of  whatsoever  was  done 
in  these  holy  places :  holy  functions  made  holy 
places,  holy  places  and  holy  functions  made 
holy  persons. 

On  the  score  of  beauty,  admiration  ;  on  the 
score  of  kindness  and  tenderness,  love  ;  on  the 
score  of  fitness  for  domestic  management  and 
rule,  respect :  these  aflfections  are  in  use  to 
find  their  joint  object  in  the  character  or  re- 
lation designated  by  the  word  mother.  Ad- 
miration, love,  and  respect,  on  the  one  part ; 
all  these  are  on  the  other  part  so  many  instru- 
ments of  governance.  The  servants  of  the  sub- 
ject many  had  their  assemblies  for  acting  in 
such  their  capacity,  and  securing  to  themselves 
the  faculty  of  continuing  so  to  do.  Of  these 
assemblies,  the  members  were  some  young, 
some  middle-aged,  some  elderly  ihen.  Upon 
contemplating  themselves  altogether  in  the 
mirror  of  rhetoric,  it  was  found  that  of  all 
these  males  put  together  was  composed  one 
beautiiiil  female,  the  worthy  object  of  the 
associated  affections  of  admiration,  love,  and 
respect — ^the  Holy  Mother  Church. 

Besides  this,  this  holy  female  was  seen  to 
I  a  still  greater  quantity  of  holiness,  than 


oonld  have  entered  into  the  oompodtion  «f  the 
aggregate  mass  of  holiness  eompoaed  of  the 
separate  holinesses  of  the  several  holy  males 
of  which  she  was  composed,  had  they  not,  in 
the  above-mentioned  holy  place  been  tiins 
assembled  and  met  together.  By  ordinanoes 
issued  by  this  holy  female,  a  greater  and  amner 
measure  of  admiration,  respect,  and  conse- 
quent obedience,  was  obtained  than  would 
have  been  obtained  by  the  assembly  in  its 
plain  and  original  character  of  an  assembly  of 
males,  notwithstanding  all  their  holiness. 

By  this  combination  thus  happUy  aocom- 
plished,  an  effect  no  less  felicitous  and  con- 
venient than  it  vras  holy,  was  produced  ;  in 
the  holy  compound,  while  all  the  perfections 
of  which  both  sexes  are  susceptible  were  found 
united,  all  imperfection,  as  if  by  chemical  pre- 
cipitation,' were  found  to  have  been  excluded. 
The  holy  men  might,  notwithstanding  their 
holiness,  have  remained  fiillible  ;  the  Holy 
Mother  was  found  to  be  infallible.  Her  title 
to  implicit  confidence,  and  its  naturally  inse- 
parable consequence  implicit  obedience,  became 
at  once  placed  upon  the  firmest  ground,  and 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Great  is  the  scandal,  great  to  all  well-dis- 
posed eyes  the  offence,  if  to  her  own  children, 
or  any  of  them,  a  mother  has  been  an  object 
of  contempt :  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  is  the  indignation  of  all  well-dis- 
posed spectators,  the  magnitude  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  they  are  content  to  see  inflicted 
on  the  score  of  it,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  are  ready  to  concur  in  promoting  the  in- 
fiiction  of  such  punishment. 

How  much  more  intense  that  indignation, 
should  any  such  indignity  be  offered  to  that 
holy  character,  should  her  servants  or  even  her 
ordinances  be  violated.  Flowing,  from  the 
maternity  of  this  koly,t}dB  sancti^ed, this  »aered 
character — to  all  these  epithets'  the  same  ve- 
nerated import  belongs,  they  deserve  the  same 
respect :  how  convenient  and  useful  the  result ! 

When  an  edifice  of  the  holy  class  has  been 
erected  and  duly  consecrated,  proportioned  to 
the  holiness,  the  sanctity,  the  saoredneas  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  and  by  its  consecration,  is 
the  enormity  of  any  offence  by  which  it  has 
been  profaned  and  its  sanctity  violated. 

When,  again,  an  edifice  of  the  holy  dass  has 
been  erected  and  duly  consecrated,  the  more 
sumptuous,  the  more  magnificent^  the  more  lofty, 
the  more  admirable,  the  more  venerable  the 
structure,  the  greater  the  calamity,  the  wider  the 
ruin,  the  more  intense  the  shock  arising  fi^om  its 
being  subverted,  the  more  intolerable  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  of  its  being  sobTerted, 
the  more  intense  and  implacable  &6  indigna- 
tion excited  towards  and  pointed  against  all 
persons  regarded  or  considered  as  capable  of 
being  the  authors  or  promoters  of  so  shorkiug 
a  catastrophe. 

Already  has  been  seen  the  advanta^  de- 
rivable and  derived  by  and  to  tiie  mien  of 
the  Church,  themselves  being  that  Churdiy  by 
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the  creation  of  a  Church  capable  of  being  yio- 
lated. 

Here  maj  now  be  seen  the  advantage  pro- 
docible  and  produced  by  and  to  the  same 
rulers  of  the  Church  from  the  creation  of  a 
Church,  themselves  being  tliat  Church,  capable 
of  being  subverted. 

By  any  unholy  person  is  this  holy  will  in 
any  particular  opposed,  or  threatened  to  be 
opposed,-^hat  same  sacrilegious,  unholy,  pro- 
fane, unbelieving  infidel,  miscreant,  reprobate 
person  is  already  a  violator,  and,  in  intention, 
a  sabverter  of  the  Church,  worthy  of  all  in- 
dignation, all  horror,  all  punishment,  all  ven- 
geance, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  dutiful 
and  worthy  son  of  the  Church  to  contribute  to 
pour  down  upon  his  devoted  head. 

In  the  above  example  may  be  seen  an  in- 
stance of  that  impracticability  which  is  liable 
to  have  place, — the  impracticability  of  exhi- 
biting a  definition  of  the  term  in  question, 
where  the  import  of  the  term  is  such,  that, 
antecedently  to  any  such  operation,  a  division 
of  the  contents  of  such  its  import  requires  to 
be  made,  its  imports  being  in  such  sort  com- 
pound and  diverse,  that  no  one  exposition, 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  complete  and 
correct,  can  be  given  of  it. 

In  the  particular  instance  here  in  question, 
although  before  any  correct  definition  could 
be  given,  it  was  necessary  that  an  apt  division 
should  be  made,  yet,  when  once  such  division 
hajs  been  made,  the  need  of  any  ulterior  ex- 
position in  the  shape  of  a  definition  may,  per- 
haps, be  seen  or  supposed  to  be,  pretty  effec- 
tually superseded ;  other  instances  might,  per- 
haps, be  found  in  which  such  ulterior  exposition 
ml^t  still  be  requisite. 

Beard, — Do  you  mean  the  beard  of  a  manf 
Beard  ! — do  you  mean  the  beard  of  a.  plant  1 
— for  example,  barley  or  wheat !  By  these 
questions  dimtion  is  already  made  :  and  then 
for  the  instruction  of  any  one  to  whom  (he 
being  acquainted  vnth  other  sorts  of  wheat) 
it  had  not  happened  to  him  to  have  heard  of 
the  sort  called  bearded  wheat,  some  sort  of  an 
€xpantion,  in  the  shape  of  a  definition,  might 
be  necessary. 

In  the  above  instance  the  imports,  how 
widely  and  materially  soever  different,  might, 
however,  be  seen  to  be  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  principle  or  chain  of  association. 
But  the  more  important,  especially  in  respect 
of  practical  purposes,  the  difference  is,  as  also, 
the  more  liable  the  several  senses  are  to  be 
mistaken  for  each  other,  and  that  which,  in 
one  sense,  is  not  true,  however  in  another 
aense  it  may  be  true,  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  true,  the  more  mate- 
rial is  it  that  whatsoever  distinction  has  place 
should  be  brought  to  light,  and  held  up  to 
Tiew. 

-  In  all  matters  relative  to  the  Church  in  so 
far  as  conceilis  the  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  Church,  the  good  of  the  Church  ought 
to  be  the  object  pursued  in  preference  to  any 


other.  By  each  of  two  persons  this  proposi- 
tion May,  vrith  perfect  sincerity,  have  been 
subscribed.  But  according  as  to  the  word 
Church,  the  one  or  other  of  two  very  different, 
and  in  respect  of  practical  consequences,  op- 
posite imports,  has  been  annexed,  their  con- 
duct may,  on  every  occasion,  be  vrith  perfect 
consistency  exactly  opposite  ;  one  meaning  by 
the  word  church  Ae  tubjedt  many, — ^the  otiier, 
by  the  same  word,  the  ruling  feit. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  pronounce- 
able changes  of  which  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  susceptible,  being,  how  ample  soever, 
not  altogether  unlimited,  instances  cannot  but 
have  place  in  which,  to  one  and  the  same  word, 
divers  imports,  altogether  uninterconnected 
by  any  such  bond  of  association  may  have  hap- 
pened to  be  attached. 

Many,  however,  are  the  instances  in  which, 
of  two  or  more  in  appearance,  widely  different 
imports,  the  connexion,  though  real,  may  not 
be  generally  perceptible. 

In  French,  by  one  and  the  same  word, 
worms  and  vena  are  designated.  Between 
two  objects  so  widely  dissimilar  in  any  mind 
would  there  have  existed  any  principle  of  con- 
nexion f — Possibly  not ;  in  this  instance  pos- 
sibly no  such  connexion  has  had  place ;  but 
neither  is  the  contrary  impossible.  The  French 
9er$  is  from  the  Latiit  tenut,  a  verse  ;  but,  in 
Latin,  terme$  is  the  name  of  a  worm  ;  in  the 
same  language  terto  is,  to  turn  :  and,  who  can 
say  but  that  of  verstis  and  terma,  this  verb 
verto,  may  have  been  the  common  root.  **  Tread 
upon  a  worm  and  it  vrill  turn,"  says  an  Eng- 
lish proverb  ;  and,  in  the  construction  of  verses, 
how  much  of  turning  the  stock  of  words  of 
which  the  language  is  composed  requires,  is 
no  secret  to  any  person  by  whom  a  copy  of 
verses  has  ever  been  made  or  read. 

Section  X. 

Modes  ofEipotition  employed  by  the 
Aristotelians. 

In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  seen  what 
the  species  of  discourse,  called  an  exposition, 
is,  and  of  what  modifications  it  is  susceptible. 
Of  some  of  these  no  conception  appears  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  Aristotelians.  Others, 
it  will  now  be  seen,  have  been  noticed  by 
them,  and  stand  comprised  under  the  head  of 
dejinitio,  definition. 

Of  these  modes,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  the  one,  styled  in  the  language  of  ancient 
Logic,  dejinitio  per  genus  et  differentiam. 

It  consists  in  an  indication  given  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  objects,  to  which  the  object  in 
question  is  declared  to  belong,  that  class  being 
designated  by  a  denomination  styled  a  generio 
name.  But  the  case  being  such  that  the  ob- 
ject in  question  is  not  the  only  object  which 
belongs  to  that  class,  some  mark  is,  at  the 
same  time,  attached  as  indicative  of  some 
property  which  is  possessed  by  the  object  in 
question,  and  not  possessed  by  any  other  in- 
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diTidnal,  or  bhV^Imi  of  objeeti  inolndod  in 
that  Bame  clus.* 

Here,  then,  it  may  be  seen  already  to  what 
a  degree  the  ancient  Logic^— f»r  these  2000 
years  the  only  Logic,-— has  in  this  by  ftr  the 
most  Qsefyil  tiadc  6£  it,  the  tactic  branch,  been 
all  this  while  deficient.  Its  defectiveness  of 
arrangement  forms  a  sort  of  oonnterpart  to  its 
defectiveness  in  respect  of  argument,  as  ex> 
emplified  in  its  list  of  Fallacies.t 

To  objects  in  general  the  system  of  division 
has  never  yet  been  applied,  though,  towards 
exhibiting  the  indefinite  chain  of  divisions, 
one  other  advance,  it  is  true,  had  been  made 
by  the  ancient  Logic.  This  advance  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  term  geniu  ffeneralimmum. 
By  this  term  intimation,  how  obscure  soever, 
was  given  of  these  links,— ^f  the  three  highest 
links  in  this  chain.  By  the  term  geniu  gene- 
fYi/ttf»m«m  was  designated  the  first  class  ;  by 
the  genus  which  was  not  the  gentm  generaliB- 
ftmiMii,  but  of  narrower  extent,  and  comprised 
within  it,  the  next  class  ;and,by  the  term  species, 
a  class  which  was  to  the  genus  what  the  genus 
was  to  the  gentu  generalmimum — ^a  bi-sub^lass. 

Assigning  the  appropriate  genus  being  one 
of  the  two  operations  included  in  the  idea  of 
a  definition,  according  to  this  exclusively  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  the  consequence 
was,  that  whatsoever  names  were  of  such  sort 
that  no  genus,  in  the  import  of  which  tiie 
classes  respectively  indicated  by  them  were 
contained,  were  i^orded  by  the  language  in 
use,  of  the  words  so  circumstanced  no  such 
exposition  as  a  definition,  properly  so  called, 
could  be  furnished. 

Susceptible  of  receiving  a  definition  in  this 
Qsual,  and,  indeed,  only  sense  of  the  word 
definition,  a  term  cannot  be,  unless  it  belong  to 
and  form  a  step  in  some  assignable  scale  of 
agsregates,  related  to  each  other  in  the  way 
oflogical  subaltemation. 

This  word  definition  hsB,  in  many  cases, 
been  used  as  the  collective  designation  for  all 
modes  of  exposition.  Sanderson  does  not» 
however,  appear  to  have  fallen  into  this  error, 
he  always  using  definitio  alone  as  the  name  of 
the  genus  and  definitio  per  genus  et  d^feren- 
tiam,  as  the  name  of  the  particular  species. 
In  the  foregoing  chapter  his  example  in  this 
respect  has  not  been  followed,  both  on  account 
of  tiie  difficulty  there  would  be  in  finding  a 
more  appropriate  single-worded  denomination 
for  the  species,  and,  on  account  of  the  more 
expressive  nature  of  the  word  expocUion  as  the 
name  of  the  genus. 

The  Bishop  has  certainly  not  succeeded  so 


*  Here,  by  ttie  by,  we  have  two  mb^kiee, 
formed  by  the  division  of  any  one  elui  $  of  the  one 
ebn  in  question,  whatever  it  be.  But  as  this  class 
it  divisible  into  two  cIasaM»  say,  sub-clasies ;  so 
may  each  of  these  sub-classet  be  divided  each  into 
two  bi-rob-clasBCi,  cmcb  bi-sub-elass  into  tri-iub- 
claaaei,  and  lo  on  without  end. 

t  See  Book  of  Fallacies,  Introduction,  section  2, 
voL  ii.  p.  879. 


well  in  the  very  fini  uqKMition  he  bad  occa- 
sion to  give.  In  his  chapter  on  the  subject  of 
the  very  word  definition,  t — Dc/hUiOfht  says, 
egt  dtfiniti  explicaiio.  And  what»  we  may  ask, 
is  eiplieatio  1  The  answer  might,  with  equal 
deamess,  be  Exfdieaiio  ett  explioaii  de/imiiic 
The  words  employed  are  synonymous ;  and 
tlM  one  as  easy  to  be  understood  as  the  other. 
Not  one  of  the  rules  of  exposition  laid  down 
in  the  next  page  are  followed  in  this  case  ;  in 
ikct,  no  new  idea  is  at  all  conveyed.  If  any 
tolerably  correct  conception  can  be  formed  of 
what  he  meant  by  de/lnitio,  it  must  be  gather- 
ed up  flrom  the  subeeqnent  enumeration  of  its 
species,  and  not  fix>m  this  exposition. 

His  first  division  of  the  subject  neatly  oom- 
cides  with  its  division  into  tiie  expodtioB  of 
worde  alone,  and  of  objects  oonnected  with 
words ;  but  he  falls  into  an  error  by  giving  to 
the  results  of  this  division  the  deaignationB  of 
d^itio  nominit  and  definUio  ret;  every  ex- 
position being  the  exposition  of  a  name,  the 
difference  consisting  in  this, — that  in  one  case 
we  consider  the  name  alone,  in  the  other,  the 
object  in  conjunction  with  that  name,  witiioat 
which  we  cannot  speak,  nor  perhaps  think,  of 
any  fictitious  entity,  or  of  any  real  <me,  which 
is  not  present  to  our  perception. 

No  mention  is  made  of  exposition  by  repre- 
sentation,— the  only  mode  tiiat  can  be  em- 
ployed where  the  parties  in  question  hare  no 
common  language. 

The  division  of  d^Uio  nomintM  would  ap- 
pear to  comprehend  the  modes  citrandation  and 
etymolcgUationy  whilst  defmUio  m  may  have 
been  intended  to  mark  the  distinction  made 
above  into  necessary  and  subsidiary  modes  of 
exposition  ;  by  the  first,  such  properties  only 
being  exhibited  as  are  necessary  fbr  exact  ex- 
position ;  by  the  latter,  other  properties  being 
presented  to  view  for  the  purpose  of  fkdlitar 
tingcomprehension.  Exposition  by  paraphrasis, 
for  want  of  a  due  conception  of  its  natniv,  is 
put  into  the  latter  class  ;  the  genera  genera- 
lissima,  and  those  fictitious  entities  to  whidi 
that  mode  applies,  being  designated  as  things 
not  susceptible  of  a  perfect  expositioo.  Of 
definition  they  certainly  are  not  susceptible ; 
but  the  exposition  of  them  by  paraphraom  nay 
be  quite  as  perfectly  applied  as  definitioB  to 
real  entities. 

Of  modes  of  description,  the  enumeration,  or 
rather  exemplification,  is  very  imperfect.  Th% 
first  and  last  examples  are  alone  i^lieaMe. 
Frui  ett  uti  cum  wlmptate,  is  a  definitioD  ;  Sol 
ett  mundi  oeuluSf  belongs  to  arohetypatHm ; 
P^jgy*  ^  aheemtia  calorii,  is  mere  translation. 

l!he  four  canonee  defimUionie  correspond  with 
the  four  properties  desirable  in  diseoorae : — 
I.  DeJlnUio  verhie  propriitf  per$p%cmiMf  mritaHa^ 
et  <Mb  cmni  ambiguUateUberii,  esprimafmrf  reftn 
to  clearness  of  expression ;   Nihil  conUmMt 


t  Book  i.  chap.  17.  Del 
son  says.  "  Definitio  est  P  " 
ret)  ezplieatio.— J^.] 
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Jiqve^iy  to  MDdfleneafl  ;  NihU  de9ii,  to  oom- 
pletoDMB ;  Sit  adiquata  deJimiUoy  to  correct- 
ness. How  fiur  the  author  has  himself  followed 
these  mlMjhas  already  appeared  in  an  in- 
stance derived  from  this  chapter. 

The  modut  invettigandi  rerum  difinttioneiy 
detailed  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  are  sources  of 
classification,  and  belong  to  that  head.  His 
diTision  of  De/imUio,  lib.  ilL,  cap.  16.,  refers 
also  to  that  subject. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  DIYISIOn. 

Section  I. 
Cftks  difereiU  Modea  o/Dititiou. 

DtTision  is  either  systematical  or  nnsyste- 
maticaL*  Systematical  division  is  the  indi- 
cation of  the  species,  without  the  assignment 
of  their  reciprocal  difireniieB. 

Division  may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  complete  and 
exhaustire  division: — ^Vitale  est  vel  sensiti- 
▼nm,  i.  e,  animal,  vel  non  sensitivum,  t.  e, 
planta ;  sensitivum  est  vel  rationale,  ue,  homo, 
vel  iirationale,  i. «.  brutum. 

Strict  division  is  bipartite ;  looee  division  is 
multipartite. 

Division  imports  separation ;  the  separation 
has  not  been  performed  if  the  parcels  are  not 
distinct.  They  are  not  distinct  if  any  object 
which  is  included  in  the  one  is  included  in  the 
other. 

Pkytkal  and  Ptytkieal — ^under  one  or  other 
of  these  two  epithets  may  every  possible  mode 
of  diTision  be  comprised ;  physical,  where  the 
subject  matter  to  be  divided — say  the  dividend 
— ^is  a  physical  body  or  aggregate ;  psychical, 
where  it  is  a  psychical,  or  say  an  ideal  aggre- 
gatoyvis.,  any  aggregate  of  objects  individually 
assignable  or  unassignable,  for  the  designation 
of  which  a  common  name,  or  say  appellation, 
has  been  provided. 

Of  these  modes,  the  first — the  physical — ^is 
the  only  original  and  proper  mode.  It  is  the 
anketfpe  of  the  other.  The  ideal  aggregate 
is  feigned  to  be — ^is  considered  as  being  a  body, 
a  mass  of  matter ;  any  number  of  lesser  aggre- 
gates into  which,  they  being  contained  in  it, 
it  is  considered  as  being  capable  of  being  re- 
solred,  are  considered  as  so  many  parts  into 
which  it  is  considered  as  capable  of  being  di- 
vided. 

Of  these  tvro  modes,  the  ptyehieal  is  the 
only  one  that  belongs  to  the  present  design ; 
the  only  one  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
art  of  logic.  In  an  institute  of  that  art,  the 
physical  would  not  have  had  any  title  to  a 
place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  light  which  it 
may  serve  to  throw  upon,  the  explanation 


*  Consolidation  is  the  eonvene  of  Division. 
Division  is  per  dsteuuum.  Definition  per  €uee»- 
tttm ;    Synonymstion  per  aquum. 


whioh  it  may  servo  to  give  of  the  psychical, 
which  has  been  deduced  ftrom  it. 

It  is  by  arrangement  in  a  line  of  subalter- 
nation  in  this  mode,  and  no  other,  that  the 
operation  of  division,  understand  of  psychical 
division,  can  be  performed.  In  the  character 
of  a  dividend^a,  name  constituting  a  receptacle 
of  a  comparatively  larger  content,  is  assumed. 
Its  contents,  the  articles  contained  in  it,  are 
lodged  in  two  or  more  other  receptacles,  so 
constituted,  in  respect  of  extent,  as  to  contain 
all  of  them  together  the  exact  amount  of  the 
contents  of  the  dividend  or  greater  receptacle ; 
the  aggregate  contained  in  the  greater  recep- 
tacle being  considered  as  divided,  tiie  compo- 
nent articles  or  units  of  the  aggregate  mass 
are  considered  as  distributed  among  the  com- 
partments which,  by  suc^  division,  have  been 
created. 

SsonoN  II. 
Cf  bipartUe,  diehotomoui,  or  perfect  l>iviaUm.f 

Be  the  mbjeet  of  discourse,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  hand,  what 
they  may,  eorrectnese,  and,  with  reference  to  the 
end,  completenesif—^ieae  are  the  two  qualities 
which  every  man,  in  proportion  as  it  is  his  de- 
sire that  the  expression  given  to  his  thoughts 
should  be  at  once  true  and  useful,  would  be 
desirous  should  be  found  to  appertain  to  it. 

For  correctneu  at  large,  not  much  instruc- 
tion can  be  given,  without  special  reference  all 
along  made  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  purpose  in  view,  i.  e,  the  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  thought  and  action  operated 
upon.  But,  be  the  purpose  and  the  subject 
what  they  may,  correctness  will,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  depend  upon  clearness ;  cor- 
rectness of  conception,  on  the  one  part,  upon 
clearness  of  expression  on  the  other ;  and,  in 
so  far,  some  instruction  on  the  subject  of  cor- 
rectness has  already  been  endeavoured  to  be 
administered. 

But  a  case  may  be  brought  to  view,  nor 
that  a  narrow  one,  in  which  correctness  alto- 
gether depends  upon  completeness ;  insomuch, 
that  if  the  discourse  be  incomplete,  it  is  cer- 
tain, to  the  exact  amount  of  the  degree  of  in- 
completeness, to  be  likewise  incorrect.  Such, 
it  is  evident,  is  the  case,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
happened  to  a  man  to  undertake,  whether  for 
his  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  others,  that 
his  view  of  the  subject,  and  accordingly  tiie 
expression  which  he  gives  as  the  result  of  that 
view,  shall  prove  complete. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  at 
once  so  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
much  above  the  reach  of  human  power,  logic 
may  perhaps  be  seen  to  afford  a  sort  of  instru- 
ment or  engine  of  greater  power  than  might 
readily  have  been  imagined.  This  engine  is 
the  eidiauBtive  mode  of  division. 


f  See  fiurther  on  this  sul^ect,  Appendix  B.;  and 
supra,  p.  10^,  •<  aeq. 
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To  answer  its  intention  in  the  eompletest 
manner,  an  analysis  or  diyision  must  always  be 
throaghont  dichotomons ;  **  the  condiyidents," 
says  the  logical  oompend,  '^  onght  to  be  distinct 
and  opposite."* 

Every  diyision  is  a  distribution  of  indiyidn- 
als : — an  assignment  of  distinct  names,  simple 
or  compound,  uniyocal  or  multiyocal,  under 
which,  as  if  in  ideal  compartments,  these 
individuals  may  be  found.  These  compart- 
ments were  marked  out  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  distinguished  them,  marked  out  by  cer- 
tain properties  or  qualities  in  such  sort,  that 
an  individual  possessing  such  a  property,  was 
deemed  to  belong  to  such  a  compartment,  an 
individual  possessing  such  an<;ther  property,  to 
such  another  compartment. 

For  the  purposes  of  discourse,  these  respec- 
tive groups  of  individuals  are  distinguished 
by  certain  names  corresponding  to  these  pro- 
perties ; — one  name  denoting  that  the  indivi- 
duals it  is  applied  to,  the  individuals  com- 
prisable  within  the  compartment  it  denomi- 
nates, possess  all  of  them  such  a  property,  or 
set  of  properties ;  another  name  that  the  in- 
dividuals it  is  applied  to  possess  another  pro- 
perty, or  set  of  properties. 

Now  the  use  of  different  names  is  to  distin- 
guish different  individuals, — ^to  distinguish  the 
individuals  possessing  one  property,  or  set  of 
properties,  from  the  individuals  possessing  an- 
other property,  or  set  of  properties ; — ^in  so 
much,  that  if  on  any  occasion  a  man  wish  to  be 
understood  to  say  of  any  one  individual,  or  set 
of  individuals,  what  he  wishes  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  say  of  another,  he  may  have  the  means 
of  making  himself  understood  accordingly. 

Conceive,  then,  a  group  of  individuals  which 
are  known  apart,  and  distinguished  iVom  other 
individuals  by  a  certain  name.  Of  a  part  of 
this  whole  number  of  individuals,  is  it  wished 
to  say  something  which  it  is  not  wished  to  say 
of  the  remaining  part ;  in  what  way,  then,  is 
this  to  be  done  1  There  is  but  one  way,  that 
is,  by  dividing  in  imagination  the  whole  set, 
into  a  certain  number  of  lesser  sets^ — in  the 
present  instance  into  two  ;  in  other  words,  by 
distributing  the  whole  assemblage  of  indivi- 
dnals  into  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which 
shall  be  contained  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  is  wished  to  apply  the  proposition ;  in  the 
other,  all  those  to  which  it  is  nol  wished  to  apply 
it. — And  these  compartments  that  they  may 
be  known  wherever  there  is  occasion  to  bring 
them  to  view,  must  be  characterized  each  by  a 
peculiar  name. 

A  division,  to  answer  this  purpose,  must  be 
exhaustive,  must  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
subject. 

Call  the  p«kTeel  to  be  divided  A :  instead  of 
dividing  it  into  two  parcels  only,  such  as  B 
and  C,  divide  it  at  once  into  three  parcels,  B, 
C,  and  D.  Is  this  division  as  satisfactory  as 
it  might  be  t    No ;  it  will  probably  be  per- 
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ceived  that  it  is  not,  though  the  reason  may 
not  be  immediately  perceived :  what  then  ia 
the  reason  t  It  is  as  follows : — It  exhibits  ail 
the  discongruencies  of  the  three  parts  or  mem- 
bers, but  it  does  not  exhibit  aU  their  congm- 
encies.  Let  them  be  properly  distributed  and 
named,  that  is,  so  distributed  and  named,  that 
to  no  article  to  which  one  of  the  names  is  ap- 
plied, could  either  of  the  other  two  names  be 
applied ;  then,  no  A  that  is  a  B,  is  either  a  C 
or  a  D ;  no  A  that  is  a  C  is  either  a  B  or  a 
D ;  and  no  A  that  is  a  D,  is  either  a  B  or  a 
C.  The  discongruencies  between  these  several 
sets  are  sufficiently  expressed, — expressed  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  condivident 
members  of  the  whole  in  question,  according  to 
a  plan  of  partition  which  is  announced  to  be  an 
exhaustive  one ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  congruency  between  them  which  is  not 
expressed. — Every  A  which  is  a  B,  agrees 
with  a  C,  in  this  that  is  not  a  D. — Every  A 
which  is  a  C,  agrees  with  a  D  in  this  that  it 
is  not  a  B. — And  every  A  which  is  a  D,  agrees 
with  a  B  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  C, 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  A,  instead,  of 
being  divided  into  three  parcels,  B,  C,  and  D, 
might  always,  in  the  first  instance,  be  divided 
into  two,  only  B  and  C ;  for  of  the  three  parcels, 
any  two  may  be  consoHdated  into  one,  having 
this  property  in  common,  that  no  A  that  be- 
longs to  either  of  them,  belongs  to  a  third. 

And  this  plan  of  division  is  the  more  simple 
of  the  two :  first  step, — Every  A  is  either  a  B 
or  a  C  ;  second  step, — Every  B  is  either  a  D 
or  an  E.  In  the  first  step,  the  attention  gets 
repose :  it  has  but  two  compartments  to  ex- 
amine, in  order  to  see  that  every  A  belongs  to 
one  or  the  other  of  them — which  is  shown  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  havipg  for  names 
the  name  A,  with  an  epithet,  and  that  no  A 
that  belongs  to  the  one,  belongs  to  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  an  aggregate  of  the  physical 
kind,  the  greatest  number  of  integral  parts 
into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  divided,  is 
always  a  determinate  number :  in  a  boahel  of 
apples,  containing  400  apples^ — 400  is  that 
number;  in  a  bushel  of  wheat,  containing 
400,000  grains  of  wheat, — 400,000  la  that 
number :  in  a  garden  containing  every  species 
of  plants,  suppose  65,536  to  be  the  number  of 
each  different  species, — 65,536  is  that  number. 

These  65,536  plants,  each  of  them  of  a  spe- 
cies distinguishable  from  every  other  species ; 
suppose  it  required  so  to  divide  into  anhoir- 
dinate  and  lesser  aggregates,  the  universal 
or  all-comprehensive  aggregate,  of  vdiich, 
by  the  supposition,  the  word  plant  ia  the 
name; — ^to  divide  it  in  such  sort,  that  by  a 
series  of  successive  divisions,  firom  the  deacrip- 
tions  given  of  the  products  of  these  sevenl 
divisions,  it  should  be  made  to  appear  in  what 
points  each  of  these  65,536  plants  coiiicided 
with  and  in  what  points  it  disagreed  with  the 
description  given  of  every  otheor ;  the  follow- 
ing is  the  only  mode  of  prooeeding  by  vrfaiefa  the 
object  can  be  accomplished : — ^Divide  the  whole 
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aggregate  into  two  equal  parts,  or  say,  divi- 
nons;  diTide  each  of  these  dirisioiiB  into 
others,  which  call  diyisioDS  of  the  teeond  order, 
— calling  the  two  first-mentioned  diyisions, 
divisions  of  the  Jirti  order ;  each  of  these  di- 
Tisions,  dividing  always  by  two,  divide  into 
divisions  of  the  third  order, — the  total  number 
of  divisions  eight :  and  go  on,  dividing  always  by 
two,  until  the  whole  number  of  the  component 
aggregates,  thus  formed,  comes  to  be  65,536, 
the  assumed  number  of  different  species  of 
plants.  This  mode  of  division  is  termed  from 
the  Greek,  dichotomous;  from  the  Latin,  bifur- 
cate,— ^two-forked.* 

This  mode  of  division  is  subservient  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  properties  of  clearness  and 
correctness,  in  respect  of  the  conceptions  formed 
and  entertained  of  the  subject  matter  of  con- 
sideration. 

Assured,  and  altogether  incontrovertible,  is 
its  all-comprehensive,  or  say  exhaustive,  pro- 
perty,— it  has  place  at  the  very  first  step,  or 
stage  of  division, — it  has  place  at  every  other, 
be  they  ever  so  numerous. 

At  every  step,  one  article  of  information  it 
affords  as  equally  incontestible  ; — it  shows  a 
point  of  agreement  and  a  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  results  which  it  brings  to 
view, — ^point  of  agreement,  the  properties  be- 
longing to  the  genus  of  which  they  are  species, 
— ^point  of  difference,  some  property  which  the 
one  has,  the  other  haks  not. 

Still,  however,  of  all  the  distinguishable 
species  contained  in  the  highest  genus,  the 
genns  generalissimum,  scarcely  are  there  any 
limits  to  the  number  of  those  which  may  still 
remain  unincluded.  At  the  same  time,  still  do 
there,  whatsoever  be  the  number,  remain 
means  of  reaching  them  by  fresh  divisions  from 
new  sources. 

This  points  to  another  resource  for  aiding 
the  mind  in  the  performance  of  this  task. 

When,  after  a  first  division,  the  all-compre- 
hensive process  has  proceeded  on  in  a  course 
of  subdivision,  till  it  have  picked  up  as  many 
of  the  objects  belonging  to  the  source  as  are 
found  capable  of  being  designated  by  it,  if  any 
remain  unarrested  and  unsorted,  look  out  for  a 
fresh  source  of  division,  and  go  on  as  far  as 
that  will  carry  you. 

If  any  still  remain  behind  unenlisted,  look 
out  for  another  source  of  division,  and  so  on. 

When  in  a  number  more  or  less  considerable, 
divers  sources  have  thus  been  employed  and 
exhausted,  take  in  hand  the  sources  them- 
selves, apply  to  them  the  exhaustive  mode  of 
analysis,  their  eventual  points  of  agreement 
and  difference  will,  at  any  rate,  be  elicited ; 
and  if  the  articles  that  require  to  be  taken  up 
are  not  all  of  them  enlisted,  some  fresh  means 
of  enlistment  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  view. 

*  On  this  plan  of  division,  between  the  number 
of  operations  performed,  and  the  number  of  includ- 
ed aggregates  to  which  the  original  all-embraeing 
aggregate  is  vedoeed  by  those  operations,  there 
exists  an  established  ratio. 


SBcnoif  III. 
CftheAridotelian  Eulet  ofDimtum. 

By  the  Aristotelians  no  division  was  recog- 
nised as  legitimate,  or  at  any  rate  as  perfect, 
unless  it  were  exhaustive. 

The  object  to  be  divided  being  termed  the 
dwidendum,  the  parts  ihto  which  it  is  divided, 
and  which  constitute  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  dividing,  or  condivident  members ; — 
follow,  according  to  Sanderson,  under  the 
name  of  canons  of  perfect  division,  the  follow- 
ing rules.t 

1.  Let  the  parts  be  such  as  that,  by  their 
union,  the  whole  shall  be  recomposed.  Membra 
abiorbeant  totum  divieum, 

2.  The  dividend  is  greater  in  extent  than 
any  one  of  its  members — it  cannot  but  be  equal 
to  all  of  them  when  put  together,  Divitum 
etto  [say  rather  ett]  latiut  eingulie  suit  tnem- 
bris;  cuUxquatum  untTertis. 

8.  Let  the  condivident  members,  in  their 
import,  be  distinct  flrom,  and  opposite  to,  each 
other ;— in  such  sort,  adds  an  explanation,  that 
they  be  not  liable  either  in  any  point  to  be 
coincident,  or  to  be  confounded.  Membra  con-' 
dividentia  tint  cotUrculistincta  et  oppotUaj  ita 
ut  confundi  nequeant,  vel  coincidere. 

4.  The  members  which  are  produced  by  each 
division,  let  them  be  the  nearest  and  imme- 
diate members,  and  let  the  number  of  them  be 
as  small  as  may  be.  Diviaio  fiat  in  tnembra 
proxima  et  immediata  et  (quam  fieri  commodd 
potest)  pauciseima. 

From  the  nearest  result  thus  formed  (con- 
tinues the  text  in  the  way  of  explanation)  to 
the  more  remote  and  minute  portions  descend 
by  subdivisions.  A  proximis  porro  ad  remotiora 
et  minutiora  descendendum  persubdivisiones. 

The  dichotomous  mode  of  division  (it  goes 
on  to  say)  is  that  which  has  been  most  ap- 
proved of,  where  it  can  conveniently  be  em- 
ployed. IHchotomia  (dichotomies)  sunt  lauda- 
tistinuB,  nbi  cotntnodi  haberi  poteunt. 

Nor  yet  (continues  this  explanation)  ought 
it  to  be  everywhere  hunted  after,  too  supersti- 
tiously  and  anxiously  pursued,  as  it  is  by  the 
Ramasans.  Non  tamen  nimium  tupentitiosi  et 
anxii  ttbigue  wnandce,  qnod/aoiunt  Bataceu 

An  example,  unfortunately  not  a  very  un- 
frequent  one,  of  the  conjunction  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  emptiness,  may  be  seen  in  the  ac- 
count of  Dichotomy,  as  above  delivered. 

Of  the  existenpe  of  a  state  of  things  in  which 
dichotomy  can  be  employed  commodiously,  in- 
timation is  given,  and  in  that  state  of  things, 
says  the  instructor,  dichotomies  are  most 
praiseworthy  things.  What  is  that  state  of 
things !  To  any  such  question  not  so  much  as 
any,  the  smallest  endeavour  and  attempt,  is 
made  to  find  an  answer. 

What  renders  the  deficiency  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  is  the  danger  which  it  seems  there 
is  of  dichotomies  being  too  superstitiously  and 
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anrionaly  hunted  after,  a  danger  which,  in 
the  practice  of  the  sort  of  persons  here  called 
Ramseans,  (meaning,  it  should  seem,  the  fol- 
lowen  of  a  certain  Pet€r  Bamui,)  had  actually 
been  realised. 

Upon  the  whole,  howerer,  of  two  proposi- 
tions relatiye  to  the  matter  in  question,  yiz. 
the  dichotomioal,  or  biftircate  mode  of  divi- 
sion, intimation  is  hereby  giyen,  viz.  1,  that 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  this  mode  of 
diyision  has  its  use, — 2,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which, — ^forasmuch  as  in  those  eases,  it  either 
has  no  use  at  all,  or  none  but  what  is  out- 
weighed by  incouTenience, — ^the  practice  of 
employing  it  may  be  considered  as  matter  of 
abuse.  Let  us  see  whether  some  criterion  may 
not  be  discernible  whereby  the  one  cf  these 
classes  maybe  distinguished  from  the  other.* 

SscnoN  IV. 
Bdation  ofSyntkeiis  to  AnalyM. 

Piyohieal,  or  say  logical,  division  supposes 
the  antecedent  existence  of  psychical  aggrega- 
ttofi.  A  bushel  of  apples,  a  bushel  of  wheat 
cannot  be  divided  until  it  has  been  collected. 
Psychkal  division  has  no  subject  but  the  ideas 
commonly  called  general  ideas.  These  general 
ideas  are  all  aggregate,  or  say  abstract,  ideas, 
formed  by  ctggregoHon  and  cAtfreuiion  out  of 
simple  ones. 

Of  the  aggregate  thus  formed,  the  extent  is 
determined  and  measured  by  that  of  the  im- 
port of  the  term,  the  appellation  employed  for 
the  expression  of  it. 

If  of  this  extent  the  amplitude  be,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  considerable,  the  aggregate  idea, 
of  which  that  appellative  is  the  sign,  will 
hardly  have  been  formed,  but  that,  antece- 
dently to  its  formation,  some  other  aggregate 
idea,  or  ideas,  less  ample  in  extent  and  in  their 
whole,  contained  within  the  one  in  question, 
will  also  have  been  formed,  formed,  and  by 
their  respective  appellatives  designated  and 
fixed. 

Thus,  in  a  country  in  which  human  society 
has,  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  reached  the 
pattoral  state,  an  appellative  correspondent  to 
the  word  ofiima/vnll  scarcely  have  been  formed 
till  after  the  two  appellations  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  words  man  and  Aeep  have 
been  formed  and  brought  into  use :  by  the 
observation  of  the  properties  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  men  and  not  possessed  by  any 
sheep,  the  aggregate  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  man  will  have  been  formed  ;  by  the  ob- 
servation of  those  properties  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  sheep  and  not  possessed  by  any 
man,  the  aggregate  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  sheep  will  have  been  formed. 

In  the  instance  of  man,  the  properties  which 
are  common  to  all  men,  can  never  have  been 

*  With  these  words  the  MS.  of  this  section 
ends,  and  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
further  pursued. — Ed, 


presented  to  the  senses  of  any  man,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  properties  by  ^bich  the  several 
different  men  that  have  come  under  obeenra- 
tion,  have  differed  from  each  other,  have  also, 
and  at  the  same  time,  been  presented  to  hia 


The  respective  aggregates,  composed  of  the 
several  simple  ideas  presented  by  each  of  these 
men  respectively,  may  be  termed  indiMmal 
aggregaUi;  the  aggregate  composed  of  the 
several  simple  ideas,  drawn  alike  ftiua  the 
oontemplatian  of  all  these  several  men,  and 
fixed  and  designated  by  the  dassieal  term 
man,  may  be  termed  a  dcuncal  aggregaUjf 

In  the  formation  of  the  aggregate  idea  cor- 
responding to  the  term  man,  in  the  formation 
of  the  classical  psychical  aggregate  termed 
man,  the  attention  has  turned  itselif  aside  frt>m 
all  the  several  simple  ideas  that  have  alike 
been  presented  by  the  above-mentioned  indi- 
vidual aggregates,  turning  itself  at  the  same 
time,  and  therefore  confining  itself^  to  such  of 
those  simple  ideas  as  have  been  piesented  by 
every  individual  belonging  to  that  class  com- 
prehended under  that  appellative ;  and  thoee  to 
which  it  has  thus  exclusively  tamed  itself 
and  confined  itself,  it  may  be  said  by  so  doing 
to  have  ahstraoUd,  i.  e.  drawn  off  from  the 
rest.  It  is  thus  that  to  the  process  or  operattoo 
by  which,  in  this  way,  daiioal  aggreaaUi  are 
formed,  the  term  abstraction  mis  been  ae- 
plied,  and  to  the  classical  aggregates  them- 
selves the  tenn  abttract  ideas  as  well  as  fe- 
neraHdecu, 

These  explanations  premised,  the  time  may 
have  come  forobserving,thatwhere,of  the  name 
of  a  classical  aggregate  the  extent  is  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  considerable,  it  will  soaroely  have 
been  formed  but  by  repeated  exerdeee  ef  the 
process  of  abstraction,  a  certain  doster  of 
ideas  having  been  first  abstracted,  or  as  it 
were,  distilled  from  the  cluster  contained  in 
the  several  individual,  Le.  physical  aggregates; 
and  from  the  product  of  this  first  distii&taon, 
others,  drawn  off  to  compose  what  may  be 
termed  a  classical  aggregate  of  tiie  seamd 
stage  from  the  bottom  ;  from  this  prodnct  of 
the  second  distillation  others  again  drawn  off 
to  compose  an  aggregate  of  Uie  third  stage 
from  the  bottom,  and  so  on. 

By  certain  terms,  which,  in  the  deseription 
of  this  process,  have  sometimes  been  em^yed, 
(viz.  ignthetiB  and  analysis,)  it  seems  as  k  it 
had  been  taken  for  granted,  that  the  two  ^w- 
rations  thus  denominated  were  each  of  them 
the  exact  counterpart  and  converse  ef  the 
other :  that  the  stages  passed  over  in  the  oae 
process  and  in  the  other  wouldfevtfywbere,aad 
on  all  occasions,  be  exactly  the  same,  ooBse> 
quently  the  number  of  thoee  stages  likewise; 
and  that  whatsoever  had  by  syntkesis  been  pat 
together,  the  putting  of  that  asunder— nofaU  that, 

t  To  this  purpose  dassieal  is  prafened  to  | 
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u  fiir  as  tbey  both  went,  and  no  more  than 
that, — ^was  the  operation  performed  hy  analyria. 

Wide  indeed  fh>m  the  troth  of  the  case 
would  any  such  conception,  howeyer,  be  fonnd. 
Smsll  has  probably  been  the  number  of  the 
sacceflriTe  operations  of  the  kind  in  question — 
Tiz.  abstimctions,  by  which,—- correspondently 
SBuJl  the  number  of  the  stages  in  passing  in 
or  through  whicl\,  the  idea  of  the  most  amply 
extensire  classical  aggregate  of  which  the 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  to  itself  an  idea, 
has  in  this  way  been  formed.  Of  this  most 
eztensiye  aggregate,  termed  by  the  logicians 
of  antiquity,  the  ^enus  generaliutmumy  being, 
or  existence,  or  entity,  is  the  name.  Fiw,  or 
at  the  utmost,  rix,  is  the  number  of  successiye 
distillations  by  which  this  most  sublimated 
and  refined  of  all  abstract  ideas  has,  as  ap- 
peals, been  formed.  Fiye,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
six,  has  accordingly  been  the  number  of  steps 
Buceessiyely  taken  by  the  mind  in  its  ascent 
towards  this  most  exalted  pinnacle  :  fiye,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  six,  the  number  of  da^  at 
which  it  has  stopped.  Of  these  abttractiom, 
these  diaUUUiofu,  these  $Upt,  these  ttaaeif  the 
number  corresponds  to  and  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  the  ramifications  exhibited  by  the 
famous  Poiphyrian  Tree,*  and  of  these  opera- 
tionB  and  ^ir  results,  indication  has  been 
giyen,  and  at  the  same  time  recordation  made, 
by  the  names  respectiyely  employed  for  the 
designation  of  the  classical  aggregates  of  dif- 
ferent amplitodes  which  haye  been  their  re- 
speetiye  products. 

Far  indeed  from  being  thus  limited  is  the 
number  of  aggregates  of  difi^erent  orders  ca- 
pable of  being  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
that  all-embracing  aggregate. 

Diyisionthe  first  aU-comprehensiye. — Diyide 
the  aggregate  of  uniyersal  amplitude  being  or 
9tA§tanee  into  its  two  aggregates  immediately 
issning  from  it,  you  haye  eorporecU  beings  and 
ineorporeal.  For  corporeal  oeings,  say,  in  one 
wor{  bodia ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  for  in- 
corporeal beings,  in  one  word,  jptnte. 

Diyision  the  Second. — Diyide  the  aggregate, 
corporeal  beings,  into  its  proximate  component 
aggregates,  living  and  not  living ;  for  its  proxi- 
mate component  aggregates,  you  haye  those  en- 
dued with  life  and  those  not  endued  with  life, 
to  which  latter  description  belong  mineral 
bodies. 

Diyision  the  Third.— rDiyide  the  aggregate 
corporeal  beings  endued  with  life,  into  its 
proximate  component  aggregates,  you  haye 
such  as  are  endued  with  animal  life,  with  sen- 
sation as  well  as  life,  say  in  one  word  animcUt ; 
and  such  as  are  not  endued  with  sensation  as 
well  as  life,  say  in  one  word  yegetables. 

It  was  flrom  the  obseryation  and  contempla- 
tion of  indiyidual  animals,  and  from  the  obser- 
yation made  of  a  quality  which  such  of  them 


*  For  an  exemplification  of  the  Porphyrian  Tree, 
■ee  Table  IV.  of  Chrettomathia,  and  tne  correspon- 
dent notes,  rapra,  p.  110. 
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as  were  most  exposed  to  obseryation  had  in 
common  with  one  another,  and  which  wae  not 
obseryed  or  obseryable  in  t^getables,  yia.  the 
habitual  act  of  respiration,  that  the  common 
name,  expressiye  d  the  faculty  corresponding 
to  the  exercising  of  that  act,  yia.  animal,  waa 
first  formed.  Here  tiien  are  four  stages  whidi 
haye  place  alike  in  the  ascending  and  the  de- 
scending line. 

But  in  the  descending  line,  between  the 
psychical  aggregate  designated  by  the  word 
animalf  and  the  indiyiduals  flrom  the  obserya- 
tion of  which  the  existence  was  deduced  of 
that  faculty  firom  which  the  classical  appella- 
tiye  of  that  aggregate  was  deduced  as  aboye, 
there  has  been  fhuned  a  whole  nest  of  physical 
aggregates,  one  within  another,  in  a  long  chain 
or  series  of  inttu-ButeeptionM  or  enclosures ;  and 
so  in  the  case  of  vegetable$  another  such  series ; 
and  so  in  the  case  of  mineralt  another  such  ; 
each  such  box,  with  its  companions,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  all-enclosing  box,  being 
the  result  of  a  diyision  which  at  t&t  psirt  had 
been  made  of  the  contents  of  that  larger  box, 
within  the  limits  of  which  they  had  all  of  them 
been  contained. 

Though  at  a  few  of  the  highest  stages,  the 
steps  taken  in  the  ascending  Ime,  and  the  steps 
taken  in  the  descendiog  fine,  are  coincident, 
agreeing  with  one  another  in  number,— in  the 
tine  of  ascent,  they  were  taken  with  the  seyen- 
leagued  boots  of  fairy  land,  assisted  by  the 
wings  of  the  genius  Imagination  ;  in  the  line 
of  descent,  they  were  taken  by  Obseryation, 
retarded  at  eyery  step  by  Reflection  and  Dis- 
cernment, and  in  seyeral  tracks  by  Experi- 
ment 

Taken  in  their  orginal  acceptation,  $ynthetii 
and  analyiit,  the  synthetie  method  and  the 
an<tlytie,  are  packing  and  unpacking ;  the  lat- 
ter operation  Doing  the  exact  oonyerse  or  re- 
yerse  and  counterpart  of  the  former :  the  road 
the  same,  the  8tajg;es  or  steppini^  places  the 
same,  the  direction  alone  different,  and  tkat 
opposite. 

But  yery  different  it  has  been  seen  from  a 
course  thus  simple  in  description,  is  the  course 
taken  by  the  mind  when  occupied  in  working 
in  the  field  of  logical  method. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  integral 
parts  contained  in  a  logical  aggregate  being  a 
limited,  in  a  word,  a  given,  a  determinate,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  determinaiUe  number,  as  it  would 
be  were  it  not  for  the  power»— the  unlimited 
powers,  of  decomposition  and  reeomposition 
possessed  by  the  human  mind^ — of  these  powers,' 
one  effect  is  to  exclude  as  fruitless  eyery  pos- 
sible attempt  at  circumscribing  within  any 
limited  extent  the  number  of  such  parts  into 
which  a  logical  whole  is  capable  of  being 
diyided. 

In  the  case  of  physical  aggregates,  it  may  be> 
done  ;  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  logical  ones. 
Take  a  bushel  of  apples :  the  number  of  integ-i 
rant  parts  of  that  aggregate,  each  apple  con- 
stituting one  of  those  integrant  parts,  will  be 
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the  number  of  i^ples  thai  were  put  into  the 
biuhely  neither  more  nor  lees. 

Some  years  ago,  the  aggregate  number  ot 
all  tiie  speoiee  of  plants  then  Imown  was  esti- 
mated at  40,000.  Suppose  a  garden,  and  in 
it  a  specimen  of  eyery  one  of  these  40,000  spe- 
cies ;  40,000,  neither  more  nor  less,  is,  in  this 
case,  the  exact  number  of  integrant  parts  into 
which  the  aggregate  here  in  question  is  ca- 
pable of  being  diTided.  But,  upon  this  sup- 
position, 40,000  is  not  equal  to  the  number  of 
integrant  parts  called  tpeciet,  into  which  the 
logical  aggregate,  designated  by  the  names 
ift  pUmt  and  TegeUMe,  is  capable  of  being  di- 
Tided. 

In  this  supposed  case,  for  eyery  species  there 
is  one  indiyidual,  and  no  more  ;  for  erery  indi- 
vidual, one  species,  and  no  more. 

But  as,  within  the  extent  of  one  species,  an 
indefinite  number  of  indiyiduals  may  be,  and 
habitually  are,  contained,  so  from  any  one  in- 
diTidnal,  much  more  from  a  greater  number  of 
indiTiduals,  an  unlimited  number  of  species 
may  be  deduced. 

No  new  species,  it  is  true,  can  be  formed, 
except  so  far  as  in  description  it  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  diiforeni  from  erery  species 
whidi  had  been  described,  befbre  it  had  oyer 
been  described.  But,  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
obserrable  species  of  natural  bodies,  taken  as 
they  come  out  of  the  hands  of  Nature,  this  is 
a  condition,  of  the  &ilure  of  which  no  reason- 
able probability  seems  to  present  itseUl  Take, 
for  instance,  the  40,000  different  species  of 
plants,  that  haying,  some  years  ago,  been  said 
to  be  the  number  of  those  species  already 
known  to  be  in  existence.  Of  these,  there 
exists  not  any  one  which  has  not  some  pro- 
perty, or  aggregate  of  properties,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  others,  and  which 
constitute  that  difference,  or  say  differential 
character,  whereby  it  stands  distinguished 
from  eyery  other.  Of  these  differences,  the 
ideas  were  respectiyely  formed  in  the  mind  by 
the  process  of  abstraction.  They  were  formed 
from  the  obseryatiotts  made  of  some  indiyidual 
plant  or  plants,  which,  at  the  time  of  obserya- 
tion,  were  respectiyely  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  those  same  species.  On  this  occasion, 
in  the  formation  of  any  such  species,  what  was 
done  was,  not  to  take  for  the  character,  or 
essence  of  the  species,  eyery  mark  whereby  the 
individual  in  question,  the  individual,  or  indi- 
viduals, then  and  there  observed,  was  seen  to 
differ  from  all  individuals  that  had  ever  been 
observed  before,  but  only  some  one  or  other 
small  number  of  these  marks.  For,  in  all  the 
different  species  of  plants  that  have  thus  been 
formed,  tsJce  any  one  whatsoever:  answerable 
to  the  description,  how  ample  and  particular 
soever  of  that  one  species,  will  be  found  indi- 
viduals in  a  multitude  alMolutely  inexhausti- 
ble, no  two  of  them  so  perfectly  similar  but 
that,  upon  a  simultaneous  comparison,  differ- 
ences, perceptible  and  deseribable  differences, 
between  them  might  be  found. 


Hence  it  is,  that  the  denominatioa  given  to 
the  operation  by  which  the  fictitioui  aggre- 
gates created  by  the  joint  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  imagination,  or  by  the  imagination 
alone,  is,  abttraction.  Out  of  an  indefinite 
numW  of  peculiar  marks,  by  which  the  se- 
veral really  existing  individuals  lying  open 
to  observation  are  distinguishable,  the  ntund 
fixes  upon  some  one  or  other  compaxatively 
small  number,  and  leaving  the  others  mmo- 
ticed,  and  in  this  way  separating  them  from 
these  others,  makes  its  own  use  of  them,  ap- 
plies to  the  purpose  in  question  the  property, 
or  properties,  thus  (MbetraeUd;  establishing 
them  in  the  character  of  so  many  marks,  where- 
by the  thus  new-formed  species,  and  as  many 
individuals  as  will  ever  come  to  be  included 
under  it,  i.  e.  be  found  to  exhibit  marks  of  the 
same  description,  are  made  to  stand  distin- 
guished, as  supposed,  from  all  other  species* 
and  individuals  that  are,  ever  have  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  in  existence. 

#    SncnoN  y. 

Miaapplieation  of  the  Terme  Synikerit  0md 
AncUym  to  (reometry  and  Algdra, 

Expressing  the  difference  between  Geometn 
and  ^gebra  is  another  of  the  purpoees  to  wfai« 
the  opposite  terms  Synthesis  and  Analysis, 
with  the  methods  respectively  denominated 
from  them,  viz.  the  SpiSiketic  awC&oi,  and  the 
Analytic  method,  have  been  employed. 

But,  between  these  two  branches  of  s 
no  such  difference  or  distinction  irill  be  1 
as  that  of  which  intimation  is  given,  by  that 
pair  of  corTesp<mdent  and  opposite  i^pellatives. 


*  Among  natozal  ^hiloaophen,  and  man  narti- 
eolarly  amonf  botanists,  the  word  spociss  nw  a 
particular  and  narrow  import,  whereby  it  steiMb 
distinguished  from  that  of  vanety;  for  the  eonpo- 
sition  of  a  fpeetes,  those  marks  or  eombinatioiis  of 


way  < 

scent,  from  an  indiTidnal  thus  deeeribed,  they  viQ 
for  ever  continue  to  have  existence ;  those  'which 
are  regarded  as  being  in  the  oontnu^  ease,  being, 
for  distinction  sake^tenned  varieties ;  in  sodi  sort 
that  by  the  term  variety  is  exprened  an  aggrepte 
subordinate  to,  and  eontainea  within,  some  ens 
spedes,  ^which  it  is  a  variety.  But  of  these  at> 
tributions  of  everlasting  immutability,  in  ^e  oae 
case,  and  mutability  on  the  other,  there  can  nev«r 
be  any  ground  stronser  than  conjecture ;  a  eonjee- 
tnre  which,  though  hy  experience  found  to  be  le 
Car  true  as  that  the  a«»ng  in  conformity  to  tiie  in- 
dication afforded  by  it,  is  found  to  be  productive  «f 
practical  benefit,  yet  is  every  now  ana  then  found 
to  be  erroneous.  Accordingly,  it  is  witii  soitaUie 
diffidence  that  the  existence  of  the  sort  of  disline- 
tion  in  question  is  commonlvaanounced, — thatsa^ 
a  collection  of  marks  is  iniucative  of  a  i 


not  of  a  variefy;  that  such  another  of  a  i 
rie^,  and  not  of  a  ipeciisi.    Thus  it  is  thai  ipasiss, 
in  the  botanical,  or  say  phytological,  senae^  difiso 
from  a  species  in  the  logical  r 
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In  G«oiiMtry»  qwuiOiUy  is  nerer  eonridered 
Imt  witb  relation  to  llgiire ;  in  Algebn  it 
BOTor  is  conBidered  with  relation  to  figure :  of 
tlie  diiferenoe  between  theee  two  brancheB  of 
Mathematiee,  this  acooimt  is  at  onoe  tnie,  shorty 
and  elear,  and  no  other  account  that  is  in  equal, 
if  in  any  degree  at  all  endowed  with  ttieee 
qoalities,  wiU,  it  is  belioTed,  be  found.* 

In  Algebra,  as  well  as  in  Geometry^ — ^in 
Geometry  as  well  as  in  Algebra^— that  which 
is  unknown,  or  supposed  to  be  unknown,  is  in- 
fened  from  its  relation  to  that  which  is  Imown, 
cr  supposed  to  be  known :  in  Algebra,  un- 
known quantities,  as  expressed  by  letters,  are 
made  known  by  means  of  the  relation  they 
bear  to  known  ones,  as  expressed  by  figures ; 
in  Geometry,  unknown  quantities,  as  expressed 
by  figure,  and  supposed  to  exist  as  between 
figure  and  figure,  or  parts  of  the  same  figure, 
are  made  known  by  means  of  the  relations  they 
bear  to  known  quantities,asexpre8sed  by  figure. 

In  Geometry,  true  it  is,  that  objects  are  put 
together  ;  quantities  known  and  unknown  are 
put  togetlier ;  whereupon,  of  such  as  are  un- 
known, a  description  is  giTen,  and  a  concep- 
tion oonyeyed  by  means  of  the  relation  they 
bear  to  certain  Imown  ones. 

Of  Geometry  this  is  true  ;  nor  is  it  less  so 
when  applied  to  Algebra. 

A  quantity  is  mentioned  to  me,  of  which  I 
wish  to  know  the  amount,  it  being  as  yet  un- 
known to  me.  By  the  amount,  in  this  case,  is 
always  meant  the  amount  in  numbers ;  for,, in 
truth,  the  subject  of  Algebra  is  number — ^num- 
bers and  nothing  else.  Suppose  the  number 
in  question  six  ; — ^in  answer  to  my  question, 
What  is  the  number !  the  number  six  is  not 
mentioned  by  that  name ;  but  I  am  told  it  is 
thai  number  which  is  as  great  again  as  num- 
ber three,  or  half  as  great  exactly  as  number 
twelre.  Simple  as  they  are,  eitiier  of  these 
answers  is  already  Algebra. 

And  it  is  thus  that,  by  Algebra,  the  known 
and  unknown  quantities  being  put  together,  a 
description  of  such  as  are  unlmown  is  giyen, 
and  a  conception  conyeyed  by  means  of  the 
relation  they  bear  to  certain  known  Aies. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OV  HSTHODIZAnOir,  OTHERWISE  TERMED 
▲RRANQXMElfT.t^: 

Sechon  I. 

BuhjeeU  to  vhieh  U  it  applicabU. 

At  the  yery  first  mention  of  the  mental  ope- 
ration thus  denominated,  a  distinction  requires 


*  In  algebra,  QuaniU^  alone,  m^re  quantity, 
wtthoat  regard  to  figure,  ii  throughout  the  subject ; 
in  geometry,  the  subject  of /S^re— of  that  other  suth 
jeetj  is  superadded ;  in  fluxions,  the  idea  of  moium 
18  introduced,  in  addition  to  those  of  quantity  and 
figure. 

i*  Consideted  as  names  of  action,  methodiation 
and  aningement  may  on  most  ooeasions  be  oonsi- 


to  be  broni^t  to  yiew,  a  distinction  respeeting 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  or  objects  to  which 
it  is  applicable ;  for,  according  as  it  is  consi- 
dered in  its  application  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
of  the  two  yery  different  subjects  or  clansos  to 
which  it  is  appUeable,  for  the  most  part  alto- 
gether different  and  disparate,  will  be  found 
to  be  any  rules  f^m  which  the  application  of 
it  may  be  capable  of  recelying  direction  and 
assistance. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  group  of  subjects  or  ob- 
jects of  any  kind,  considered  as  distinct,  sepa- 
rate, and  detached  f^m  one  another  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fictitious  body  entitled  a  dis- 
course,— a  discourse  of  any  kind,  a  literary 
composition  indudedj-HSonsidered  in  respect 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  which  its  seyeral 
distinguishable  parts  are  susceptible. 

Of  the  operation  termed  methodization,  or 
arrangement,  the  fictitious  object,  the  fictitious 
receptacle,  called  method,  is  the  fictitious  re- 
sult, or  produce  ;  when  a  number  of  objects 
are  considered  as  methodised,  they  are  said  to 
be  vtU  into  a  method. 

Method,  as  applied  to  inttUated  cbjeota ;  me- 
thod as  applied  to  discouise :  by  these  two 
denominations  may  the  distinction  between  the 
two  branches  of  method^  resulting  f^m  the 
consideration  of  the  two  great  fields  to  which 


dered  and  employed  as  interconyertible  terms.  But 
if  there  be  any  difference,  methodisation  is  that 
one  of  the  two  of  which  the  field  of  applicability  is 
mosteztensiye.  Compared  with  the  word  arralj^ 
meiU,  the  word  mBtkodizatkm  seems  to  haye  ao- 
quiittd  more  of  an  enlodstic  sense,  and  accordingly, 
in  company  with  the  iaea  of  arrangement,  to  con- 
yey  tiie  intimation  that  in  the  instance  in  question 
it  nas  been  well  conducted,  and  that  to  the  result  of 
it  the  laudatory  adjunct  good  may^  with  propriety 
be  applied ;  and,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  any  instance  in  which  the 
sentiment  of  approbation  is  not  intended  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  disj^tion,  what  is  considered  as 
haying  been,  or  being  about  to  be  made,  the  eulo- 
gistic term,  methodization,  would  not  be  so  suitable 
to  the  design  as  the  more  neutral  term  ttmmgemeiitf 
or  the  wora  disnosition,  where  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of  tne  employing  a  word,  the  import 
of  which  is  so  much  more  ample,  and  coniequentijw 
so  much  more  lax. 

Considered  as  names  enressiye  of  the  result  of 
this  action  or  operation,  the  words  order^  method^ 
and  taken  in  this  additional  sense,  the  word 
arrangement,  seem  to  want  but  littie  if  anything 
of  being  interconyertible.  Order,  howeyer,  seems, 
as  well  as  the  word  method,  to  haye  imbibed  some- 
what of  an  eulogistic  tinge, — a  tinge  from  which 
in  this  sense,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  word 
arrangement  apnears  to  be,  if  not  altogether  free, 
much  more  so  uian  either  of  those  two. 

t  It  will  be  obsenred  that  many  of  the  subjects 
treated  under  the  head  of  Methodization,  are  such 
as  lo^cal  writers  generally  refer  to  the  head  of 
Diyision.  For  treating  under  this,  which  is  fo- 
ndly considered  as  befonging  to  the  synthetic  de- 
partaient,  some  operations  which,  by  logicians  in 
general,  had  been  yiewed  as  purely  amuytic,  the 
author  giyis  his  reasons  below,  p.  %6,—AL 
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it  is  applicable,  be,  it  is  hoped,  oommodiondy 
brought  to  tIow. 

The  two  species  or  modes  of  method  thus 
eoDStitated,  may  be  compared  with,  and  ob- 
eerred  to  bear  some  analogy  to,  the  principle 
of  the  ftmdamental  division  applied  of  old  to 
the  field  of  quantity,  viz.  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  distinction  for  the  expression  of 
which  the  terms  discrete  and  continuous  were 
employed  :  by  duerete — quantity,  number,  or 
ratiier  numbers  being  designated  :  by  continu- 
ous quantity,  that  which,  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  its  ultimate  parts,  presents  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  form,  figure,  configura- 
tion, conformation  or  shape. 

For  illustration  and  explanation,  take  a 
discourse  haying  for  its  field  any  portion  of 
the  field  of  Natural  Hittofj.  In  this  parti- 
cular field  will  be  comprised  a  portion,  more 
or  less  considerable,  of  the  whole  number  of 
distinct  and  distinguishable  subjects  belonging 
to  that  general  field.  To  the  aggregate  of 
these  subjects,  the  species,  and  that  the  only 
species  of  method  or  methodization  applicable, 
will  be  that,  to  the  designation  of  which,  as 
abore,  the  compound  denomination,  method, 
as  applied  to  insulated  objects,  or,  more  short- 
ly, to  objects,  has  been  appropriated.  But  of 
any  discourse  which  has  taken  for  its  field  any 
portion  of  the  field  thus  brought  to  view,  any 
part  in  and  by  which  the  art  of  method  is  ap- 
plied to  these  same  objects,  will  have  consti- 
tated  but  one  part,  how  large  soever  in 
oomparison  with  the  whole ;  and  while,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  these  same  objects,  one  set  of  rules 
and  observations  will  be  adapted,  another  and 
a  very  diiferent  set  of  rules  and  observations 
will  be  found  requisite  for  its  guidance  in  the 
task  of  putting  together  the  ideal  fabric, 
termed  a  ditamne, 

SscnoN  II. 

Methodizatian  a$  applied  to  ObjetU — Ut  Tvo 
Principlet  orMoatt:  Principle  of  iucoe$- 
ste«  ExhtbitioH — Principle  of  connected  Ag- 
gregation* 

Applied  to  subjects  or  objects,  metkod^zaitwn 
is  an  operation  which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any 
determinate  and  useftil  import  attached^  to 
this  its  name,  bears  an  indispensable,  thoiij^ 
not  a  very  prominent,  nor,  in  general,  suffl- 
dently  apparent,  relation  to  the  partioulaf 
tnd  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  or  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  subservient.  Methodization  sup- 
poses a  multitude  of  articles  on  which.  In  ijie 
quality  of  subjects,  it  has  to  operate  ;  and,  in 
BO  fkr  as  it  is  apt  and  useAil,  it  is  efl'eeted  by 
making  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  promises 
to  render  them,  as  fkr  as  depends  upon  itself, 
subservient  to  that  purpose. 

PAyMOo^  and  pt^ftkietd^  as  in  the  instance  of 
■0  many  others,  so  in  the  iustanoe  of  the  pre- 
■ent  subject,  this  presents  itself  as  the  first 
distinction  which  the  nature  of  the  eubjeot 


requires  to  be  brought  to  view.  Physieal,  in 
so  fSur  as  the  article  to  which  this  opentimi 
is  applied,  are  so  many  portions  of  matter : 
psycluoal,  in  so  far  as  they  are  so  many  ideas, 
creatures  of  the  mind,  of  the  immaterial  part 
of  the  human  iVame. 

Psychical  entities,  i.  e,  ideas,  not  being 
capable  of  being  communicated  or  so  mndi  as 
fixed  and  rendered  determinate,  otherwise 
than  by  means  of  the  words  employed  to  serve 
as  signs  of  them;  hence,  in  so  fkr  as  psychical 
methodization  is  in  question,  words  will  be 
the  instruments  by  which  whatsoever  is  done 
will  aU  along  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as 
done.  ' 

In  so  far  as  in  any  number  whatsoever,  any 
objects  whatsoever  are  put  together  in  a  par> 
ticnlar  manner,  by  design  directed  to  a  parti- 
cular end,  the  operation  termed  irfAoJiialioa 
or  arrangemera  may  be  considered  as  peifbrm- 
ed,  and  the  objects  so  dealt  with  are  said  to 
be  arramg^  or  meAodiud, 

Disposition  hy  meane  of  eneemitmj  or  prio- 
rity and  posteriority,--dispo8ition,  wUkmU  re- 
gard to  tuceettion,  or  priority  and  posteriority, 
— under  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  deno- 
minations, will  every  possible  mode  of  metho- 
dization bie  found  comprehendible. 

And  with  equal  propriety  it  will  be  feond 
applicable  to  arrangement  in  the  physical  and 
in  the  psychical  sense. 

Priority  and  posteriority  are  relations  that 
apply  alike  to  place  and  time. 

On  this  occasion,  of  the  two  Predicaments, « 
place  is  the  one  of  which  the  eonoeptioii  is  I 
commonly  the  most  simple.  Why  I  Aniwer. 
Because,  where  it  is,  in  respect  of  plaee,  that 
a  number  of  objects  are  to  be  arranged,  they 
may  be  all  of  them  designated  at  the  same 
time  in  such  sort  as  to  be  present  to  the  view^ 
<^  the  individual  in  question  at  the  same  time. 
Whereas,  if  they  are  to  be  arranged  with  re- 
ference to  time,  vrithout  being  arranged  with 
reflsrence  to  place,  they  cannot  be  broai^t  to 
the  view  of  the  same  individual  at  the  saae 
time. 

Audii^  signs  are  the  only  signs  by  means 
of  which  objects  are  capable  of  being  arranged 
according  to  priority  and  posteriority  in  re- 
spect of  time,  otherwise  tiian  by  means  of  • 
reference  to  priority  and  posteriority  in  respeef 
otfdaoe.  By  vitible  signs,  priority  and  poste- 
riority in  respect  of  time  is  no  otherwias 
designated  than  by  priority  and  posteriority 
m  respect  of  place.  By  tangible  signs  tliey 
may  be  designated  in  either  of  th^  ways. 
To  tangible  signs  the  organs  may  be  applied 
successively  or  all  at  once  ;  but,  if  all  at  onee, 
the  number  to  be  distinguished  must  not  be 
large. 

Methodized  by  means  of  priority  and  poste- 
riority, objects  must  be  disposed  in  such  maa-| 
ner  as  to  exhibit  altogether  some  oonspieaoor 
and  familiar  figure. 

Of  all  figures  the  most  fiunUiar  is  »  li^ 
line.    Objects  disposed  in  each  i 
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czbibit  a  right  line  ue  said  to  be  dispoaed  in 
a  row. 

In  tliat  oase,  if  the  position  of  the  row  be 
Tertteal,  the  article  to  which  priority  is  as- 
cribed will  be  that  one  which  stands  highest ; 
if  horizontal,  that  one  which  is  nearest  to 
the  position  from  which  it  is  designed  to  be 

Methodised  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
priority  smd  posteriority,  objects  may  be  said 
to  be  methodiied  by  aggregation,  by  simple 
and  promisonons  aggregation,  by  enclosure, — 
by  being  shut  np  alto^ther,  as  it  were,  in  a 
box. 

To  phytical  and  pgyehical  methodization 
this  distinction  is  alike  applicable. 

Fifty  gnineas  disposed  in  a  row  are  metho- 
dized by  means  of  snccession  ;  enclosed  alto- 
Sther  in  a  rouUau — a  sort  of  oBtempore  paper- 
z — ^they  are  methodised  by  aggregation  and 
enclosure,  or  inclusion. 

Where  the  number  is  thus  great,  the  supe- 
rior convenience  of  the  principle  of  aggregation 
and  enclosure,  as  compared  with  the  principle 
of  tueeatum^  has  been  experienced  by  the 
gamesters  whose  inyention  it  was ;  and  of  this 
oonvenience  the  existence  is  eridenced  by 
their  practice.  Displayed  in  a  row,  such  a 
number  would  have  required  (mm  and  labour 
Ibr  the  counting  of  it^  and  more  fbr  the  re- 
union, re-collection,  and  re-display,  of  it.  Dis- 
posed in  a  rmUeaM,  an  aggregate,  in  the  instance 
of  which  the  number  of  its  elementary  parts 
is  known,  no  counting,  no  collection,  no  ze-dis- 
play,  is  necessary. 

In  the  p8ychi(»l  mode  of  methodization,  ar- 
rangement of  the  names  of  the  objects  in  a 
determinate  figure,  such  as  a  line  yertioal  or 
horizontal,  is  arrangement  on  the  principle  of 
lineal  succession;  arrangement  of  them  under 
a  common  denomination^  is  arrangement  on 
the  principle  of  o^^aticm  and  eiM^otitrtf.  The 
name,  the  common  denomination,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  box,  the  ronZMw,  in  which  they  are  en- 
closed, and  by  which  they  are  kept  together. 

,  Sbctioii  III. 

MeAodvBaiUm — ttt  Utet — Pmrpotei  to  v^iok 
U  it  ApplieaUe. 

In  the  whole  field  of  the  art  of  Logic,  so 
luge  is  the  portion  occupied  by  the  art  of 
methodization,— so  large,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  difilcult  to  confine  within  any  certain 
determinate  limits,  that  the  task  of  showing 
what  it  is  that  the  art  of  method  can  do,  is 
flcareely  distinguishable  from  the  task  of  show- 
ing what  the  art  of  Logic  can  itself  do  in  all 
its  totality. 

Of  the  scTeral  distinguishable  mental  ope- 
rations to  which  it  belongs  to  the  art  of  Logic 
to  give  direction  and  assistance,  a  list,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  complete  one,  has  already  been 
brought  to  Tiew.* 


In  this  list,  methodization  ii  but  one  article 
in  a  multitude.  But,  in  comparison  with  aU 
these  its  associates,  such  is  its  importance, 
that  they  are  all  of  them  but,  as  it  were^  so 
many  instruments  in  its  hands. 

No  one  is  there  to  which  the  art  of  Logic  ia 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  capable  of  affording 
direction  and  assistance.  But  neither  is  there 
any  one  of  them  to  which  the  art  of  conducting 
thiis  same  operation,  termed  arrangemeiU  or 
metkodiMcUiQnf  is  not  in  like  manner  capable  of  ' 
affording  direction  and  assistance. 

If,  in  the  style  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  | 
Logic  were  to  be  termed  a  qwen^  methodiza- :  ^ 
tion,  method,  might  be  termed  her  prtme-mi-  > 


*  See  chap.  ii.  sect.  4. 


Method  is  not  the  same  thing  as  invmtiom; 
for,  frx>m  method,  inyention,  it  will  be  seen,  as 
well  as  the  other  operations  and  their  corre- 
spondent faculties,  is  citable  of  receiving 
(Urection  and  assistance  ;  and  a  thing  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  assistant  to  itself. 

But  method  is  itself  the  product  of  inven- 
tion ^— one  of  the  most  difficult  works  that  it 
was  ever  employed  in  the  execution  of. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  uses  capable  of 
being  made  of  this  operation,  (or,  figuratively 
speaking,  of  this  instrument,)  for  clearness  of 
conception,  it  will  be  proper  to  be  careAil  not 
to  confound  this  operation  with  the  aggregate 
of  the  operations  of  which  Logic  is  capable  of 
taking  Uie  direction  ;  nor,  as  some  appear  to 
have  done,  with  the  art  of  liUrary  compotir 
tion,  to  whatsoever  subject  applied.f  Co-acer- 
vation  and  successive  exhibition^ — ^these  and 
these  alone  are,  strictiy  and  properly  speak- 
ing, the  two  branches  of  the  art  <^  methodiza- 
tion. 

Whatsoever  assistance  a  different  and  dis- 
tyiguishable  operation  may  be  capable  of  ra- 
ceiving  from  methodization,  it  is  not  to  me- 
thodization alone  that  the  work  performed  by- 
means  of  that  other  operation  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  referred. 

Groat,  for  example,  is  the  assistance  which^ 
from  this  source,  invention  has  already  drawn, 
—efaU.  greater,  perhaps,  the  assistance  which 
it  may  yet  be  capable  of  deriving.    Yet,  it  is 
not  by  methodiaation  alone  that  what  has 
been  performed  in  the  way  of  invention  has 
been  performed.    To  chance  and  to  analogy ' 
great,  idso,  have  been  its  debts :  it  has  received  i 
much  fkvour  and  assistance  from  this  or  that  ■ 
single  and  insulated  analogy  presented  in  some 
happy  moment,  by  the  hand  of  chance. 

Functions  appUcable  to  any  other  branch  o£ 
art  and  science. — In  relation  to  art  and  science 
without  distinction,  teaehing,  Uaming,  and  ua- 
ftrovmff — ^in  relation  to  art,  practidng. 

In  nlation  to  the  exercise  of  these  Amotions, 
method  will,  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science 

t  See  Sandenon^i  rales  of  method.  [These  will 
be  found  criticised  at  length  in  sect  ziii.  For 
methodization,  in  relation  to  literary  composition^ 
see  sect.  zL] 
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be  found  cftptble  of  ftffixrding  nseftil  diraetion 
and  eminent  Msistanoe. 

ConeetneaB  and  completenen  in  these  inti- 
mately connected,  though  still  distinguishable, 
qualities,  will  be  found  so  many  properties 
desirable  in  relation  to  the  view  taken,  or  the 
conception  formed  and  retained,  of  the  matter 
of  any  branch,  whatsoever  it  be,  of  science. 

Towards  conferring  on  the  conception  these 
kindred  qualities,  be  the  science  what  it  may, 
methodization,  taJcen  as  aboTo,  in  the  strictest 
and  narrowest  sense  of  which  the  word  is  sus- 
eeptible,  will  be  found  rendering  indisputably 
Tuuable  assistance. 

In  relation  to  every  other  branch  of  art, 
methodisation  considered  in  respect  of  its  twh 
eem«e4o0attoii  branch,  indicates,  as  the  object 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  whateTer  is  done  or 
eoatriyed  in  the  practice  of  it,  should  always 
occupy  the  first  plaoe— the  characteristic  end 
inTiew. 

An  object  correspondent  to  the  end  in  view 
is  constituted  by  the  propertiet  desirable  on 
the  part  of  the  sort  of  tDork,  whatsoerer  it  be, 
which  the  art  in  question  has  for  iU  fimU, 

Sscnoif  IV. 

Subjects  of  Meikodization  by  IkncmincUum — 
rtci  EiU\i^€»—fietitum»  EtUUia,  * 

Of  methodisation,  in  so  for  as  performed  by 
denomination,  the  subjects,  the  immediate  sul^- 
Jects,  are  naiiMt,  and  nothing  more.  Things  t 
Yes ;  but  no  otherwise  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  thehr  names. 

It  is  only  hj  means  of  nameSf  tiz.  timpU  or 
impound,  that  things  are  susceptible  of  ar- 
vaogement  Understand  of  aRangement  in 
the  ntjfehieai  sense ;  ih  which  sense,  strictly 
qieaJdng,  it  is  only  the  ideas  of  the  things  in 
question  that  are  the  subjects  of  the  arrange- 
nenty  not  the  things  themselyes.  Of  pkynoeU 
arrangement,  the  subjects  are  the  things  tiiem- 
selves — ^the  animals,  or  the  plants,  or  the  mi- 
nerals disposed  in  a  museum ;  €f  piyekieal,  the 
iMMSt,  and,  through  the  names,  the  ideoi  of 
those  seyeral  objects,  yis.  as  disposed  ;in  a 
i^ystematic  work  on  tiie  subject  of  the  corre- 
spondent branch  of  Natural  Philosophy — 
on  the  subject  of  2Soology,  Botany,  or  Mine- 
ralogy. 

If  of  this  operation  (tis.  raethodiaation  by 
denomination)  things  were  the  only  subjects, 
alter  names  of  pertons,  names  there  would  be 
none,  other  than  names  of  things ;  but  of  names 

*  This  leetion  is  merely  a  fiagment  The  ori- 
ciaal  MS.  bean  date  7t^  8th,  sod  9th  Augast, 
1814.  Within  a  abort  time  aftemards,  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  subject,  viz.  the  danification 
of  entities  as  real  and  fictitious,  with  the  sab-divi- 
sions, leemi  to  have  opened  on  the  author,  and, 
leaving  this  analysis  unfinished,  he  ezhaoited  the 
subject  in  a  separate  essqr  called  Ontology,  and 
printed  in  tibis  volume,  p.  195,  st  teq.  The  greater 
part  of  tiie  MS.  of  Ontology  bears  date  Septem- 
Ut  and  October  1814.— if^ 


that  aie  not  names  of  ikmgsj  there  are  abun* 
danUy  more  than  of  names  that  an. 

By  things^  bodies  are  here  meanty  portiooji 
of  inanimate  substance. 

By  this  denomination,  we  are  led  te  the  dia- 
tinction,  the  comprehensiTe  and  instmetiTe 
distinction,  between  real  entities  mad  JUtUiouM 
entities ;  or  rather,  between  their  respeetive 
names.  Names  of  real  entities  ans  missas  of 
proper  names,-— names  of  so  many  individual 
masses  of  matter ;  of  commoii  nameSy-HUuaei 
respectively  of  all  such  individual  msswes  of 
matter  as  are  of  such  or  such  a  particular  de- 
scription, which  by  these  names  is  indicated, 
or  endeavoured  to  be  indicated. 

Words — ^viz.  words  employed  to  eerve  aa 
namee— being  the  only  instruments  by  wiiich, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Aings,  viz.  the  smbstmnesB 
themselves,  the  ideas  of  them  can  be  presented 
to  the  mind ;  hence,  wheresoever  a  vrord  ia 
seen,  which,  to  appearance,  is  employed  in  the 
character  of  a  name,  a  natural  and  abundaotiy 
extensive  consequence  is,— a  propensity  and 
disposition  to  suppose  the  existence,  tlie  real 
existence,  of  a  correspondent  object^— of  » 
correspondent  thing,— of  the  thing  of  which  it 
is  the  name,— of  a  thing  to  which  it  ministerB 
in  the  character  of  a  name. 

Yielded  to  without  a  sufficientiy  attentive 
caution,  this  disposition  is  a  fluent  souree  of 
confiision, — of  temporary  conftuion  and  per- 
plexity ;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  of  pema- 
nent  error. 

The  class  of  objects  here  meant  to  be  deaig- 
nated  by  the  appellation  of  namei  of  fietitioua 
entities,  require  to  be  distinguished  from  namea 
of  fabmlous  entities  ;  for  shortness,  say  ^—ficti- 
tious require  to  be  distinguished  firom  Ikbuleiaa 
entities.  To  render  whatsoever  is  said  of  them 
correcUy  and  literally  true,  the  idea  of  a  nams 
requires  all  along  to  be  inserted,  and  the  gmm- 
matical  sentence  composed  and  oonetmctod  in 
consequence. 

Fabulous  entities  are  either  fkhotow  per- 
sons or  Ikbulous  things. 

Fabulous  entities,  whether  persons  or  thingi^ 
are  supposed  material  objects,  of  iHiich  the 
separate  existence  is  capable  of  beooniag  a 
subject  of  belief,  and  of  which,  aooordinglyy 
the  same  sort  of  picture  is  CH«ble  of  beii^ 
drawn  in  and  preserved  in  the  mind,  as  of  any 
really  existent  object,  f 

Of  a  fabnhus  object,  whether  person  or 
thing,  the  idea,  i.  e,  the  image  delineated  In 
the  mind  by  the  name  and  accompanying  de- 
scription, may  be  just  the  same,  vHiether  a 
corresponding  object  had  or  had  not  been  in 
existence,  whether  the  object  were  a  hiBterical 
or  a  fobulous  one. 

Fictitious  entities,  viz.  the  objeeta  for  the 

f  Examples: — QttdM  of  diibtent  djassties^— 
kinfl,  such  as  Brute  and  Fergus,  aniinali,  sodk 
as  cbuons  and  chinuBras^— countries,  such  ss  El 
Dorado,  sees,  such  as  the  Straiti  of  Aitiaa^ — 
fountains,  sneh  as  the  fountain  el  Jo 
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descriptiim  of  whieliy  tfarondioitt  the  whole 
oonne  of  the  present  work,  thia  appellatire  ie 
meant  to  be  employed,  eie  each,  of  which,  in 
a  Tery  ample  proportion,  the  mention,  and  oon- 
eeqnent  fiction,  requires  to  be  introdaced  for 
the  purpose  of  disooune ;  their  names  being 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  names  <^ 
eobstanoes  are  employed ;  hence  the  character 
in  which  they  present  themselres  is  that  of  so 
msny  names  of  substances.  Bat  these  names 
of  fietitioiis  entities  do  not,  as  do  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  names  of  fiibnloas  entities,  raise  np 
in  the  mind  any  correspondent  images. 

Follows  a  sort  of  commenced  catalogne  of 
tbeee  fictitious  entities,  of  these  names  of 
Itetitious  entities;  from  which  the  common 
natnre,  in  which,  as  aboTe,  they  all  partici- 
pate, will  presently  become  perceptible.  like 
the  names  of  real,  and  Uiose  of  ftbulous, 
entities,  all  these  words,  it  will  be'  seen,  are, 
in  the  language  of  grammarianB,  mmnrtnhttctn- 
UveB.  All  these  fictitious  entities  are,  accord- 
ingly, so  many  fictitious  substances.  The 
properties  which,  for  the  purposes  of  discourse, 
«re  attributed  to  them,  are  so  many  proper- 
tiee  of  all  substances. 

That  the  properties  belonging  to  substances, 
to  bodies  in  general,  are  attributed  to  them, 
— that  they  are  spoken  of,  as  if  possessed  of 
sneh  properties,  appears,  from  the  prepmlioni 
by  which  the  import  of  their  respectire  names 
is  put,  in  connexion  with  the  import  of  the 
other  words  of  which  the  sentence,  the  gram- 
matical sentence,  is  composed. 

Pkytieal  BJidp9yehieal. — ^Under  <me  or  other 
of  these  two  denominations  may  all  fictitious 
entities  be  comprised. 

Let  us  commence  with  physical : 

I.  MciuMf—motumB, — In  the  physical  world, 
in  the  order  of  approach  to  real  existenoe, 
next  to  matter,  comes  moCton.  But  motion  it- 
self is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  nuxtt&r;  and  in 
truth,  because,  in  no  other  way^ — such  is  the 
nature  of  language,  and  such  is  the  natnre  of 
things,— in  no  other  way  could  it  hare  been 
spoken  of. 

A  haUy— the  ball  called  tks  earth,  is  said  to 
be  im  motion.  By  this  word  in,  what  is  it 
that  is  signified  f  u^imwr.— What  is  signified 
is,  that  motion  is  a  receptads,  i.  e.  a  hollow 
substance :  and  that  in  tUs  hoUow  substance, 
the  ball  called  the  earth  is  lodged. 

A  motion,  or  the  motion  we  say  of  a  body. 
The  body  is  one  portion  of  matter,  the  motion 
is  another,  which  proceeds  of,  that  is  firom  that 
substance. 

Of  names  of  motions,  t.  e,  of  names  of  species, 
or  modifications  of  motion, — ^rast,  not  to  say 
infinite,  is  the  number  and  yariety. 

Genu$  ffeneralimmmmf  is  a  term  employed 
by  the  logicians  of  old,  to  indicate  the  name  of 
any  one  5[  those  aggregates  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  other  aggregate  that  hath  as  yet 
reoeired  a  name. 

The  idea  of  mUUm  necessarily  supposes  that 
of  a  moTing  body,— a  body  which  is  in  mo- 


tion, or  in  which  the  motion  is ;  necessarily 
supposes,  «. «.  without  the  one  idea,  at  any 
rate,  without  the  one  image,  the  other  cannot 
be  entertained. 

The  idea  of  motion  does  not  noeessarily 
suppose  that  of  another  body,  or  the  idea  of 
the  motion  of  another  body,  or  the  idea  of  an- 
other body,  from  which,  or  from  the  motion  of 
vHuch,  the  motion  in  question  proceeds,  or  did 
proceed.  The  planets,  that  tiiey  are  in  mo- 
tion, is  matter  of  obserration,— -whence  the- 
motion  took  its  rise,  is  matter  of  inference,  or 
rather  of  tague  conjecture.  On  the  earth's 
snifkce,  we  see  yarious  bodies  in  the  act  of 
deriring  motion  from  yarious  primmm  mobiUi. 
But  the  primmm  mobile,  if  any  from  which  the 
earth  itself  derived  the  motion  in  wluch  it  is 
at  present,  what  can  we  so  much  as  conjecture 
in  relation  to  it  f 

Where  a  motion  of  any  kind  is  considered 
as  having  place,  it  is  considered  either  with 
reference  to  some  perton  who  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  it,  or  without  such  reference. 
In  the  latter  of  these  cases,  motion,  and  no- 
thing else,  is  the  word  employed :  in  the  other 
case,  actum  or  operatum;  and  in  respect  of  it, 
the  author  is  termed  agent  or  operator. 

II.  Qikmlityw — Next  to  motion  and  motions, 
come  quantity  and  quantities. 

Quantity  is  applicable  in  the  first  place  to 
matter,  in  the  next  place  to  motion. 

Oftati.  in  are  the  prepositions  in  the  com- 
pany of  which  it  is  employed. 

A  qnant^y  of  ink  is  t»  the  ink-glass  which 
stands  before  me'.  Here  liiJ^  the  real  sub- 
stance, is  one  substance ;  tpumfity,  the /cfitiont 
substance,  is  another  which  is  proceeding,  or 
has  proceeded,  from  ink,  the  reai  one. 

The  ink  which  is  in  the  ink-glass,  exists 
there  in  a  certain  quantity.  Here  qnaMHty  is 
a  fictitious  substance,— a  fictitious  receptacle, 
and  in  this  receptacle  the  ink,  the  real  substance, 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  lodged. 

In  this  word  quantity,  may  be  seen  the  name 
of  another  genus  generalissimum :  another  ag- 
gregate than  which  there  is  no  other  more 
capacious  in  the  same  nest  of  aggregates. 

When  quantity  is  considered,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered either  with  or  without  regard  to  the 
relation  between  part  and  whole ;  and  if  con- 
sidered, in  one  or  other  of  these  ways  it  cannot 
but  be  considered ;  the  dirision  is,  tiierefore,  an 
exhaustiTe  one. 

When  quantity  is  considered,  or  at  least,  at- 
tempted to  be  considered,  without  regard  to 
the  relation  between  part  and  whole,  it  is 
considered  with  reference  to  figure.  But  if, 
without  regard  to  the  relation  i>etween  part 
and  whole,  the  idea  of  figure  be  indeed  capable 
of  being  entertained,  it  is  indeterminate  and 
oonfosed. 

Quantity,  according  to  the  logicians  of  old, 
is  either  continuous  or  diserete.  By  continuous 
quantity,  they  mean,  quantity  considered  with 
regard  to  figure,  and  without  regard  to  the 
relation  between  part  and  whole.    By  dieereU 
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quantity,  they  mean,  quantity  considered  with 
regard  to  the  relation  between  part  and  whole, 
and  without  regard  to  figure. 

If  the  three  branches  of  mathematical  dis- 
cipline be  separately  considered, — continuous 
quantity  is  the  subject  of  aeomdinf;  discrete 
quantity,  the  subject  of  arkhmetie  and  algebra. 

But  it  is  only  by  art/Am^io,  that  either  in 
relation  to  any  proposition  appertaining  to 
geometry,  or  in  relation  to  any  proposition  in 
algebra,  any  clear  conoeption  can  be  obtained. 
DiTide  a  circle  into  any  number  of  parts,  for 
instance,  those  called  degrees,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  are  obtainable  respecting  the  whole, 
and  those  or  any  other  parts  into  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  dirided,  or  conceiyed  to  be 
divided.  Refiise  all  such  division,  the  best 
idea  you  can  obtain  of  a  circle,  will  haye  nei- 
ther determinate  form  nor  use. 

III.  Quality.— Quality  is  applicable  to  mat- 
ter, to^notion,  and  to  quantity. 

Q^and  i»  are  the  prepositions  in  the  com- 
pany of  which  it  is  employed. 

i^ialities  of  bodies^  or  say,  portions  of  mat- 
ter, animate  or  inanimate,  are  good  and  bad, 
Tix.  with  reference  to  man's  use. 

Qualities  of  motion,  i.  «.  of  motions,  are 
quick  and  slow,  high  and  low,  viz.  with  refer- 
ence to  any  object  taken  as  a  standard,  unin- 
terrupted and  interrupted,  &c. 

Qualities  of  quantities  are  great  and  little, 
determinate  and  indeterminate,  i  s.  with  re- 
ference to  man's  knowledge  of  them,  or  con- 
oeption oonceming  them. 

Qualities  of  quantities,  are  qualities  either 
of  bodies,  L  e,  portions  of  matter,  or  of  portions 
of  space,  considered  with  reforence  to  quantity 
to  &»  exclusion  of  every  other  quality. 

Property  is,  in  one  of  the  senses  of  tiie  word, 
synonymous,  or  nearly  so,  to  quality. 

As  we  speak  of  the  quality  of  a  quantUy,  so 
do  we  of  the  quantUy  of  a  qiuUity, 

When  men  speak  of  the  quantity  of  a  qua- 
lity, instead  of  saying  quantity  of  a  quality, 
they  commonly  say  a  degree, — in  a  high  de- 
gree, in  a  low  degree,— instead  of  high,  we 
say  sometimes,  iu  a  great  degree;  instead  of 
low,  in  a  small  degree. 

Degree^  in  French  degrif  is  from  the  Latin 
jraduif  a  step  or  stair ;  that  which  is  said  to 
DO  in  a  high  degree,  is  considered  as  situated 
upon  the  upper  steps  of  a  staircase.  SeaUy  in 
FVench  Echelle,  is  from  the  Latin  Seala^  a 
ladder  ;  whether  the  word  be  staircase  or  lad- 
der, the  image  is  to  the  purpose  here  in  ques- 
tion much  the  same. 

lY.  Form  or  Figure. — No  mass  of  matter  is 
without  ybrm ;  no  indiyidual  mass  of  matter 
but  has  its  boundary  lines;  and  by  the  magni- 
tude of  those  lines,  and  their  position  with  re- 
ference to  one  another,  the /orm,  the  figure  of 
the  mass  is  constituted  and  determined. 

But  neither  is  any  portion  of  tpaee  without 
its  form.    Form  or  figure,*  or  say,  to  possess 

*  Figure  from  fingert^  to  fiuhion,  aa  a  potter 


form,  or  figure  is,  therefore,  a  property  or  qua- 
lity of  space  as  well  as  of  mattet;  it  is  a  pro- 
perty common  to  matter  and  space. 

A  mass  of  matter  may  have  tfarougihont  for 
its  bounds  or  limits,  either  iDother  mass,  or 
other  masses,  of  matter,  or  a  portion  of  spaee, 
or  in  some  parts  maUery  in  othen  apeiM. 

A  portion  of  space  cannot,  in  any  part»  haye 
for  its  bounds  anything  but  matter. 

A  mass  of  matter  is  said  to  exist  in  a  eer^ 
tain  form ;  to  be  </a certain formorfignre;  to 
be  changed  from  one  form  mIo,  or  to,  an- 
other. 

V.  BaUuion, — In  so  for  as  any  two  objects 
are  regarded  by  the  mind  at  the  sane  timoy 
the  mind,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time, 
passing  ftom.  the  one  to  the  other,  by  this 
transition,  a  fictitious  entity  termed  R&mom, 
— a  relation,  is  considered  as  produeed. 

The  one  of  these  objects, — e^Aer  of  tbeee 
objects  is  said  to  hear  a  relation  to  the  other. 

BH^oeen  the  two  objects,  a  relation  is  aaid 
to  exist,  or  to  have  place. 

The  time  during  which  the  two  objeeta  are 
regarded,  or  kept  under  oonsideration,  is,  as 
alwye,  for  shortness,  spoken  of  as  the  same 
time.  It  should  seem,  however,  that^  witti 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  attention,  objects 
more  than  one  cannot  be  regarded,  oonsidemd, 
examined,  surveyed,  at  exactly  the  same  in- 
stant, or  smallest  measurable  portion  of  tiase; 
but  that,  on  the  occasion,  and  for  the  poposo 
of  comparison,  the  mind  is  continually  passing 
and  repassing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
back  agam,  T.  e.  vibrating,  via.  after  the  man- 
ner of  tiie  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

This  motion,  viz.  «i6fvi(ioii,  (the  oMtioB  ac- 
quired by  an  elsstic  03ilMid0rorpriMiy  in  which 
tiie  length  is  the  prevalent  dimension,  on  its 
being  suddenly  dn^sged,  impelled,  or  drawn, 
and  let  go  in  a  direction  other  than  that  of  its 
length,)  being  the  simplest  of  all  reennent 
motions,  is  the  sort  of  motion  best  suited,  or 
rather  is  the  only  sort  of  motion  in  any  degree 
at  all  suited  to  the  purpose  of  eomforietm. 

Hence  it  seems  to  be  tha^  in  speaking  of  « 
rdaiiofi^  any  number  of  objects  greater  than 
two,  are  not  brought  to  view;  for,  on  this 
occasion,  the  preposition  employed  is  always 
between,  never  among.  By  the  preposition  be- 
tween, the  number  of  the  objects  in  question  is 
restricted  to  two ;  restrictoidl  universally  and 
uncontrovertibly. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  methodical  division,  the 
bi/ureate  mode  is  the  only  one  thai  is  complete- 
ly satisiictory. 

SactiOR  V. 
Cfthe  relation  between  Qenm  etud  Speeiea. 
From  methodization  on  the  principle  of  sg> 


does  his  day.  It  has  for  its  eoaragstei,  bandn 
fiffura,  fiffulue,  perhaps  the  English  wwd  finger; 
the  fingers  being  the  parts  of  the  hnraaa  frame 
prineipuly  employed  in  fiwhioiiing,  in  tiving  fvni 
to  masMi  of  matter,— to  eadi  its  intenM  i^tf. 
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gngation*  Mlows  the  sort  of  lektion  fhat  has 
plaoe  between  genne  and  species ;  the  xelation, 
07  means  of  which  aggregates  of  diiferent  di- 
mensions  are  lodged,  with  reference  to  one 
another,  in  the  order  ealled  snhaltemation  or 
introsasception. 

It  is  from  this  order^ — that  is,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  ranging  ideas  in  this  order  by  means  of 
correspondent  denomination,  that  the  logical 
operations,  called  logical  ditinon  and  logical 
definUitm^  took  their  rise. 

The  order  in  which,  by  the  Aristotelians, 
the  component  elements  of  a  system  of  sabal- 
temation  are  exhibited  is  the  reyerse  of  the 
historical  order  in  which  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance. By  these  logicians  an  immense 
aggregate  is  held  ap  to  yiew,  the  most  exten- 
sive of  which  they  were  capable  of  conyeying 
or  framing  a  conception:  that  aggregate  is  re- 
presented as  divided,  or  divisible,  into  other 
aggregates;  these  again,  each  of  them,  into 
others,  and  so  on,  till  at  last  comes  the  last 
link  in  this  sort  of  chain  ;— a  link  consisting 
of  an  aggregate  which,  not  having  within  it 
any  other  aggregates,  is  composed  wholly  of 
individoals,  which  individuals  most,  if  those 
spiritoal  snbstances  are  excepted,  which, 
on  the  occasion,  are  commonly  introduced,  of 
oonrse,  consist  of  portions  of  matter,  being 
natural  bodies,  or  parts  or  portions  of  snoh 
bodiee. 

This  order,  according  to  which  (the  prin- 
ciple of  methodization  being,  in  this  respect, 
the  principle  of  priority  and  posteriority)  the 
object  of  largest  dimension,  is  that  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  first  instance,  is  called  the 
analytic  order,  or  the  order  of  analyrit;  ana- 
lysis from  a  Grreek  word,  which  signifies  to 
melt  or  break  down  into  a  number  of  parts, 
an  object  considered  in  the  character  of  a 
whole. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  order  of  priority, 
as  chalked  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature.-  Setue 
is  the  fountain  frt>m  which  all  ideas  take  their 
rise.  To  $etue  no  objects  but  individual  ones 
vwer  present  themselves.  The  names  first  in 
use  mnet,  accordingly,  have,  all  of  them,  been 
of  the  sort  of  names  called  proper  names^ — 
names  invented  and  employed  for  the  designa- 
tion of  individual  objects. 

From  the  invention  of  proper  names  to  the 
invention  of  common  names,  must  have  been  a 
very  wide  and  ample  step :  long  may  the  race 
have  continued  before  any  instance  of  its  be- 
ing taken  actually  occurred. 

As  often  as  any  separation  to  the  eye  hap- 
pened to  take  placcj^the  first  man,  desiring  the 
presence  of  the  first  woman,  would  have  need 
to  lift  up  his  voice  to  give  intimation  to  her  of 
sneh  his  desire;  the  sound  thus  uttered  by 
him  would,  if,  to  any  degree  of  constancy,  the 
same  sound  were  repeated,  become  her  name. 
In  the  same  manner,  from  the  first  woman, 
would  the  first  man  receive  his  name.  In  the 
same  manner  would  the  dog,—- the  first  dog, 
between  which  and  any  part  of  the  human 


spedee  any  intereouise  establiahed  itself^- 
receive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  learn  his  name. 

Had  Adam  and  Eve  remained  childless,  the 
human  species  would  never  have  received,  at 
least  fiDm  human  lips,  a  common  name.  On 
that  supposition,  himself  and  Eve  would  have 
been  all  the  human  beings  whom  Adam  could 
have  had  need  to  speak  of;  for  any  common 
name,  including  these  two,  still  less  for  a  com- 
mon name,  including  other  human  beings  in 
an  indefinite  number,  could  either  of  these,  our 
first  parents,  have  had  any  use. 

In  the  language  of  the  modem  Hebrews, 
and  even  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, the  same  word  which  is  employed  to 
designate  the  earliest  individual  of  die  human 
epecieOf  is  employed  to  designate  %he  species 
likewise.  A  name  employed  constantly  by 
Adam  for  designating  himself,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Eve,  could  never  have  been  employed,  or 
pitched  upon,  for  designating  both  of  them 
together. 

It  was  takmg  a  wide  step  the  forming  in  this 
way  an  aggregate  denomination,  and  with  it 
an  aggregate  idea,in  which  the  component  indi- 
viduals  were  determinate.  It  was  another,and 
still  wider  step^  the  forming  such  a  denomina- 
tion of  this  sort,  in  which  the  component  indivi* 
duals  were  all,  or  any  of  them,  indeterminate. 

Whether  for  an  aggregate  denomination  the 
component  individuals  of  which  were  deter- 
minate, any  effectual  demand  presented  itself, 
antecedently  to  a  like  demand  for  an  aggre- 
gate denomination,  of  which  the  component  in- 
dividuals were  indeterminate,  would  naturally 
depend  in  good  measure  upon  the  number  of 
individuals  naturally  susceptible  of  the  same 
denomination  that  happened,  at  the«ame  time, 
to  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  interlo- 
cutors. So  long  as  the  number  of  his  sheep 
was  small,  Abel  would  have  no  need  of  find- 
ing for  them  an  aggregate,  a  specific  denomi- 
nation ^tfae  larger  and  larger  it  became,  the 
more  and  more  urgent  would  be  the  demand 
for  an  all-comprehensive  name. 

Of  an  aggregate  composed  of  determinate 
individuals,  the  idea  and  denomination  being 
thus  once  formed,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  same  denomination  would  have  been  found 
capable  of  serving  for  the  designation  of  an 
aggregate,  compoMd  of  individuals,  some,  or 
all  of  which,  were  indeterminate ;— between 
individual  and  individual  the  less  wide  to  any 
practical  purpose  were  the  difference,  the 
sooner  would  the  transition  from  the  employ- 
ment of  an  aggregate  denomination  of  the  more 
obvious  nature  to  an  aggregate  denomination 
of  the  less  obvious  nature  be  made. 

Under  the  direction  of  an  attentive  obser- 
ver, geography  serves,  in  some  sort,  for  supply- 
ing the  gaps  left  by  history.  The  description 
of  nations  exhibiting  themselves  on  different 
levels  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  or,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  having  before  them  fields  of 
observation  of  different  extent,  serve,  when 
put  together,  to  exhibit  a  simultaneous  riew 
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of  no  inoonndendble  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  human  noe. 

In  thisTiew,  the  most  onrionB, and  to  the  pnr- 
poee  of  instraction  the  most  Talnabley  chapter 
m  this  Bort  of  contemporary  history,  wonld  be 
oompoeed  of  the  Yoeabulary,  if  a  complete  one 
oonld  be  obtained,  of  a  tribe,  the  seat  of  which, 
Bnppoeing  it  haTe  all  along  been  there,  was  in 
the  narrowest  field  as  yet  known,  in  a  small 
and  thinly  inhabited  iBland,or  cluster  of  islands, 
destitnte  of  commnnication  with  any  other  in- 
habited portion  of  the  globe. 

At  Otaheite,  at  the  time  of  the  diseorery  of 
that  group  of  islands,  do^  and  hogs  being, 
unless  rats  were  an  exception,  the  only  quad- 
rupeds with  which  the  human  part  of  its  in- 
habitants were  acquainted,  they  had,  w^  may 
be  well  assured,  no  denomination  answering  in 
point  of  extent  to  our  word  quadruped,  still 
less  to  our  word  animoL  When  to  their  as- 
tonished eyes  a  horse  first  presented  itself,  it 
was  classed  by  them  with  dogs,— it  was  de- 
signated among  them  by  the  same  common  and 
aggregating  name.  The  hog  species  was  as 
fitmiliar  to  them  as  the  dog;  but  from  its 
being  the  name  of  dog,  and  not  that  of  hog, 
that  by  them  was  bestowed  upon  the  first  seen 
horse,  it  appears  that,  in  their  eyes,  it  was  to 
the  dog,  and  not  to  the  hog  species,  that  the 
horse  bore  the  closest  resemblance. 

SncnoN  VI. 
0/the  Porphyrian  Tree. 

The  process,  or  course,  by  which  setting  out 
from  indiTiduals,and  these  indeterminate^  men 
arriTod  at  that  leyel  in  the  scale  at  which  are 
seated  the  most  extensire  aggregates,  has  re- 
oeired  the  name  of  generalizaiion;  it  has  divi- 
eion^  logical  or  psychical  dvoieion,  for  its  oon- 


At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  Justly  cele- 
brated logical  instrument,  called  the  Porphy- 
rian tree,  presents  its  claim  for  notice.*  It 
took  this  name  from  its  inventor.  Porphyrins,  a 
Greek,  who,  four  centuries  after  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  enlisted  himself  under  his  banners  as 
one  of  his  disciples. 

In  the  track  of  generalization  such  had, 
among  that  ingenious  people,  no  one  knows 
how  long  before  the  days  of  Aristotle,  been 
the  progress  of  generalisation,  that  he  found 
rising,  one  above  another,  in  that  scale,  words 
in  the  Greek  language,  employed  as  the  names 
of  the'following  aggregates :  1,  man  ^2,  ani- 
mal ^^8,  living  thing  j— 4,  body  j— 5,  sub- 
stance. 

In  addition  to  those  objects,  the  existence  of 
which  is  made  known  to  sense,  for  designating 
other  objects,  the  idea  of  which  is  presented  to 
us  only  by  abstraction,  the  work  of  imagina- 
tion, while  their  existence  is  pointed  out  to  us 
by  inference,  he  found,  already  in  use,  a  word 
corresponding  to  our  word  substance. 


*  Vide  tupn,  p.  1 10. 


For  exhfMtfaig  to  the  senset  the  nlation  be- 
tween the  objects  standing  on  diflbrsnt  levels 
of  the  scale  thus  compose^  he  employed  as  aa 
emUem  the  figure  of  a  tree. 

At  the  bottom,  in  the  place  af,  and  aa  serv- 
ing to  constitute  the  trunk,  with  its  eontinnft- 
tion,  the  rooiy  he  stationed  the  most  capadous 
^f  all  these  aggregates^— the  half-corporeal, 
half-ideal  name,  eubetanee.  Within  the  con- 
pass  of  this  most  capacious  aggregate,  he  be- 
held two  lesser  aggregates,  constituting  the 
nearest  and  lowest  branches  of  the  tree ;  one 
the  aggregate  composed  of  such  substaaoes 
as  are  of  a  corporeal,  the  other  of  such  as  are 
of  an  incorporeal  nature ; — ^thoseof  acorporeal, 
t.  e,  bodily  nature,  were,  in  one  word,  hodieg; — 
those  of  an  incorporeal  nature  were,  in  one 
word,  spiriti. 

Taking  in  hand  the  aggregate  eomposed  of 
bodies,  he  observed  that  some  had  life  in  them, 
others  not,— by  which  word  life,  he  designated 
aa  well  the  sort  of  life  ascribed  to  flante,  vii. 
vegetable  life,  as  the  sort  of  life  ascribed  to 
animals,  viz.  animal  life.  In  these  he  found 
two  ulterior  branches  for  the  corporeal braaeh 
of  his  ideal  trunk  and  root;  one  branch  served 
for  containing  such  bodies  as  had  life  in  them, 
— the  other  such  as  had  no  life  in  them. 

Leaving  the  vegetable  world,  as  before  he 
had  left  the  incorporeal  world,  undivided,  he 
performed  the  operation  of  division  in  the 
same  way  with  the  animal  world,  as  he  hnd 
proceeded  with  the  corporeal  ^— included  in 
this  aggregate,  he  observed  two  ulterior  ag- 
gregates, one  in  which  were  included  all  ani- 
mals endowed  with  reason,  viz.  human  eren- 
tures,— in  the  other,  all  animals  not  endowed 
with  that  transcendant  gift,  which  last,  withont 
ftirther  division  or  distinction,  he  drove  together 
in  one  fiock  under  the  name  of  6nitei,'— and 
vrith  these  rational  beings  he  peopled  the  one. 
as  with  the  irrational  ones  the  other  of  the  two 
extreme  branches  of  this  emblematioal  and  in- 
structive tree. 

The  branch  to  which  he  saw  the  brutes  ad- 
hering, he  left  as  he  tad  left  the  incorporeal, 
and,  within  it,  the  vegetable  world,  unnotieed 
as  well  as  undivided.  Brutes  being  bat  bmtea, 
were  not  worth  distinguishing  from  each  other, 
in  a  word,  on  no  account  had  they  any  ftarther 
claim  to  notice. 

As  to  rational  creatures,  they  mm  hosan 
beings,  and,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
man,  they  were  iii«ii, —-these  were  worth  dis- 
tinguishing. Accordingly,  ftt>m  this  extreme 
branch,  arose  a  twig  representing  the  aggre- 
gate composed  of  individuaki,  and  upon  this 
distinguished  by  their  several  denominations, 
which,  they  being  individuals,  were  the  sort  of 
names  called  proper  names,  sat  perched  as  the 
representatives  of  their  fellow  beings,  aone  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  their  predecessors. 

One  defect,  one  but  too  discernible,  had,  un- 
fortunately, this  emblematic  vegetable. 

To  the  parts  of  which  it  is  oompoeed,  the 
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ordn  of  neeesrion  wliioh  it  nmigta  in  re- 
^eei  of  prioritj  and  posteriority^  ifl  not  the 
nal  order  in  which  they  came  into  ezietence^ 
bat  the  rererse  of  it. 

For  those  parte  of  the  system  which  possess, 
in  the  largest  measure,  the  nature  of  sab- 
stance,  Tiz.  body,  in  the  only  shape  in  which  it 
comes  within  the  cognizanco  of  our  senses,  the 
station  should  be  on  terra  finnd ;  bat  in  the 
tree  of  Porphyrias,  ito  place  is  aloft  in  the  high 
and  aerial  region. 

There  it  is  that  the  illastrioos  persons  taken 
for  examples  of  indiyidasls,  there  it  is  that 
the  Socrates',  the  Plato's,  and  the  Aristotle's, 
are  seen  quiyering  apon  the  eztremest  twigs. 
The  parte  from  which,  by  abstraction,  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  haye,  one  after  another,  been 
drawn  off  till  nothing  bat  a  babble  remains, 
to  these  is  appropriated  the  name  of  substance ; 
these,  in  the  altitude  of  the  system,  occupy 
that  place  which,  in  a  real  tree,  is  in,  or  in 
immediate  contiguity  with,  the  earth. 

T^e  a  small  tree  as  it  grows  in  a  garden- 
pot,  continue  it  in  ite  natural  position,  it  re- 
presente  not  the  tree  of  Porphyrins,  but  the 
rererse  of  it, — turn  it  topsy-turvy,  the  stem, 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  this  occupies  the 
highest  place,  the  remotest  and  slenderest 
branches  the  lowest, — and  then  it  is,  if  at  all, 
that  it  becomes  the  correct  emblem  and  fkith- 
tal  portraiture  of  the  tree  of  Porphyrins. 

Sbction  VII, 
Cf  Seal €9  off  CT  in,  Logical  SubaiUrnatum. 

In  the  whole  field  of  human  thought  and 
action,  so  many  aggregates  as  we  have  occa- 
sion to  form  and  to  distinguish  in  the  character 
ct  genera  generalittma,  so  many  are  the  diffe- 
rent scales  of  logical  subaltemation. 

In  the  aggregate  which  has  entky  for  ito 
name,  all  other  imaginable  aggregates  are 
comprehended. 

fiitities  are  either  physical  or  psychical. 

Phytical  are  either  real  or  fictitious. 

P«ye&t<?a/,  again,  are  either  real  or  fictitious ; 
real  psychical  are  either  present  to  sense,  per- 
eeptire,  i.  s.  impressions ;  or  present  to  me- 
mory, i.  e.  ideas.  Ideas  are  either  tingle,  or  say 
ooncrete,  simple,or  particular-^foimed  without 
abstraction;  or  general,  i.  e*  aggregate,  formed 
by  abstraction. 

Psychical  fictitious  entities  may  be  duHn- 
gwvked  (i.  e.  the  aggregate  composed  of  the 
entities  termed  pivdUeal  fiditious  entities  may 
be  dimded)  according  to  the  Acuities  to  which 
they  respectiyely  bear  relation.* 

AggregaUt. — Any  two  aggregates,  which  are 


*  Ethical  will  be  those  belonging  to  the  pathe- 
tically or  paUieeally  poMive  fiuniity.  The  ethical 
fictitious  entities  ynll  be  obligation,  right,  power, 
&e. ;  duttinguishable  according  to  the  tanetion  from 
whi^  the  good  and  evil  is  considered  as  flowing. 
See  chap.  li.  sect  v.,  p.  229.— Faculties  to  which 
logic  giyes  direction  and  aaristance. 


eompletely  induded  either  of  them  within  the 
other,  stand  with  reference  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  logical  tnbaUemoHan,  and  with 
reference  to  each  other  may  be  said  to  be 
commenmraHe.  Diride  the  larger  of  the  two, 
you  may  sooner  or  later  divide  it  into  parts, 
one  of  which  will  be  the  smaller  aggregate. 

Aggregates,  no  one  of  which  is  in  any  part 
included  within  the  other,  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  said  to  be  incomtnenswrable. 

Any  number  of  aggregates  which  are  thns 
commensurable  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to,  constituting,  and  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute one  scale,  and  to  hdong  to  one  and  the 
same  scale.  And  thus  we  have  scales  of  aggre- 
gates, and  scales  of  logical  subaltemation. 

Instead  of  scales  of  aggregates,  we  may  ahw, 
in  so  &r  as  the  conyenience  of  discoune  may 
be  found  to  require  it,  say  nestif  of  aggre- 
gates ;  and  speak  of  two  or  more  aggregates 
as  belonging  to  the  same  nest,  or  belonging  to 
different  neste. 

Aggregates  belonging  to  the  same  scale  of 
logical  subaltemation  are,  moreoyer,  said  to 
be  arranged,  with  reference  to  one  another,  in 
systematic  order. 

Of  two  aggregates  belonging  to  the  same 
scale,  the  larger  may,  with  reference  to  the 
smaller,  be  termed  sujMTordinate;  the  smaller^ 
with  reference  to  the  larger  subordinate. 

In  this  way,  the  two  only  modes  or  prin- 
ciples of  methodization  are  employed  together : 
the  one  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
succession,  or  priority  and  posteriority,  being 
in  the  character  of  a  type  or  emblem  employed 
to  represent  that  which  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple ot  (tggregation. 

In  all  scales  of  logicsl  subaltemation,  there 
are  two  fixed  pOinto  or  levels;  viz.  that  at  or 
on  which  individuals  stand,  i.  e.  the  level  of 
individuality  or  lowest  level,  and  that  at  or  on 
which  the  genus  generalis8imum,or  most  exten- 
sive and  all-comprehensive  aggregate  stands, 
i.  e,  the  highest  level. 

Between  these  two  fixed  pointe  or  degrees, 
other  degrees,  in  any  number,  are  wont  to  be 
interposed,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  scale, 
and  the  use  made  of  the  aggregates  or  aggre- 
gate terms  of  which  it  is  composed,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  art  and  science  to  the 
cognizance  of  which  it  has  regard. 

For  the  purpose  of  scientific  arrangement, 
physical  entities  are  commonly  considered  as 
composed  of  three  aggregates,  which,  or  their 
respective  fields,  are  commonly  spoken  of  by 
the  appellation  of  kingdoms:  viz.  the  animal, 
the  yegetable,  and  the  mineral;  the  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  being 
neither  sensitive  nor  so  much  as  vital ;  those 
belonging  to  the  yegetable  kingdom,  vital  but 
not  sensitive  ;  those  belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  vivadoits  and  sensitive. 

t  Chemists  sad  apothecaries  have  their  neets 
of  boxes.  • 
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In  eftoh  of  these  Ungdoms,  between  the  two 

J  tints  or  lerels^  liz.  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
egrees  are  placed  in  any  nnmber  according  to 
the  demand  constitnted  by  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  science  in  respect  of  cultiyation 
and  adTancement. 

For  the  formation  and  designation  of  these 
degrees,  (the  name  of  the  kingdom  constituting 
the  name  of  the  highest  aggregate,)  the  course 
taken  has  usually  been  to  begin  with  the 
highest,  i.  e,  the  most  capacious  receptacle. 

From  this,  in  order  to  obtain  lesser  and  in- 
ferior aggregates,  stationed  in  so  many  lower 
leTels,  it  be^une  necessary  to  haye  recourse  to 
division:  division,  say  psychical  or  logical  di- 
Tision,  was  the  operation  necessarily  employed. 

In  every  branch  of  art  and  science,  the  use 
of  d^itum  is  universally  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. But  to  de/inUianf  at  any  rate  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  division,  psychical  or 
logioJ  division,  is  a  necessary  preliminary  or 
accompaniment.  In  that  sense,  by  definition 
18  meant  the  indication  of  a  larger  aggregate, 
in  which  the  aggregate  in  question  (the  aggre- 
gate fbr  the  name  of  which  definition  is  re- 
quired) is  comprised  ;  together  with  the  indi- 
cation of  some  property  or  properties  by  which 
the  aggregate  in  question  stands  distinguished 
from  whatsoever  other  aggregates  are  like- 
wise comprised  under  that  same  larger  aggre- 
gate, distinguished,  to  wit,  in  this  manner : 
vis.  that  the  property  so  indicated  does  apper- 
tain to  the  lesser  aggregate  in  question,  but  does 
not  appertain  to  those  other  lesser  aggregates 
from  which  it  is  required  to  be  distinguished. 

Take,  for  example,  this  definition  of  the 
ipedes  inaii ;  man  is  a  rational  animaL  By 
the  word  anmalf  indication  w  given  of  the 
larger  aggregate,  within  which  the  aggregate 
in  question,  the  aggregate  indicated  by  the 
word  man,  is  comprehended.  By  the  word 
raUomal  is  indicated  a  quality  or  property 
which  is  considered  as  appertaining  at  birth 
at  least,  and  abstraction,  made  of  particular 
aocidents,  to  all  individuals  comprehended 
vdthin  the  denomination  of  that  lesser  ag^- 
gate  in  question,  viz.  man,  and  not  appertaining 
to  any  other  individuals  comprised  within  the 
name  of  the  aggregate  animal. 

But  for  this  purpose,  and  on  this  occasion, 
and  if  not  antecedently,  by  this  means,  here  is 
a  larger  a^;gregate  psychically  or  logically 
divided,  divided  into  two  lesser  and  component 
aggregates:  to  the  one  of  these  two  aggregates 
a  name,  viz.,  the  name  man,  is  given;  to  the 
remaining  aggregate,  no  name  is  in  and  by  this 
nme  operation  given— it  is  left  without  a 
name.* 


*  Thus  by  eveiy  definition,  per  genma  et  differ- 
mitioM^  bifureaie  <uvision  is  mm ;  the  greater  ag- 
gregate is  divided  into  two^^rib  or  arma.  But  of 
uat  one  of  the  arms  to  vrhidi  a  name  is  siven,  a 
property,  and  that  a  characteristic  one,  is  Dronght 
to  view ;  it  if  thereby  placed  in  the  li|^t ;  where- 
as, of  that  vrhieh  oonstitates  the  other  ann  no  such 
property  isl^nn^ht  to  view,— it  ii  left  in  the  dark. 


Thus  intimately  oonneeM  an  tbe 
logical  operations  subservient  to  instniotiw 
intercourse,  viz.  aggregaii^e  arnmjwasaf,  dKcs- 
tiony  and  definition.  Without  previous  aggre> 
gate  arrangement  there  would  be  nothing  io 
divide ;  vrithout  division  there  vrould  be  no 
definition,  at  least  no  definition  in  vddeh  the 
genus  or  aggregate  referred  to,  and  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation  or  instmotion, 
were  of  any  less  dimensions  than  the  gemu 
aeneraliasimwnf  the  box  in  which  all  the  other 
boxes  belonging  to  that  nest  are  included. 

SncnoN  VIIL 

OfSvbaUemaHon  and  Pegekical  IMUUm  emd 
DefimUion  at  ApflM  or  ApplicahU  to  Cfts 
three  Phgtieal  JSttngdonu:  eu.  1.  Animai; 
2.  VegetabU;  9.  Mineral, 

Since  the  revival  of  letters,  i  «.  of  intelleo- 
tual  culture,  the  greater  the  length  of  tine 
that  has  elapsed,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
time,  and  thence  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
persons  that  have  been  employed  in  Uie  obser- 
vation and  examination  of  the  subjects  of  these 
three  portions  of  the  intellectuiJ  world. 

In  each  part,  the  number  of  these  objeets, 
of  these  sorts  of  objects,  all  difibrent  and  dis- 
tinguishable fh>m  each  other,  has  receiTed 
prodigious  increase  :  to  reduce  them  to  msnnne 
of  a  comprehensible  manageable  buHc,  meaae 
have  necessarily  been  looked  out  for  of  break- 
ing down  each  of  these  all-comprehensive  ag- 
gregates into  aggregates  of  less  extent,  these 
again  into  others,  and  so  on  downwards,  wstii 
under  the  name  of  species  a  range  of  aggre- 
gates were  established,  all  situate  upon  the 
same  level ;  no  one  of  them  contauiing  enj 
other  aggregates,  every  one  of  them  haTing 
for  its  contents  individui^  and  nothing  bet 
individuals;  for  its  contents  individuals,  aad 
those  not  in  any  number  greater  than  whet 
might,  without  confusion,  and  with  snUJinient 
observation  of  their  several  points  of  agree- 
ment and  difference,  be  contemplated  by  » 
scrutinizing  eye  and  an  attentive  mind. 

The  labour,  whatsoever  it  be,  that  wae»  or 
is,  capable  of  being  bestovred  in  this  directioe, 
viz.  in  the  way  of  methodization  upon  the  field 
of  physical  science,  had,  and  has,  for  its  aole 
immediate  object,  the  solution  of  this  one  pro- 
blem, viz. — ^in  the  instance  of  every  individual 
object,  belonging  to  every  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms—of  every  such  object,  in  the  state  in  whi^ 
it  is  presented  to  man's  view  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture, to  set  upon  it,  by  verbal  description  only, 
and  without  seeing  it,  a  mark  of  distinctioe. 

In  abiforcate  division,  expressed  in  the  eely 
form  in  which  it  ii  at  the  same  time  shown  lo  m 
esdkautive,  viz.  in  the  contzadietioBal,  both  ana 
are  placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  an  eqaallvslia 
light ;  though  of  the  two  anus  that  whin  is  « 
pressed  poeUivelv,  and  that  which  is  ezpnssed  i 
gatively,  the  light  in  which  the  fonner  is  thanby 
expressed,  will  naturally  be  in  gceeral  the  i " 
and  thence  the  stronger. 
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each  whereby  it  may  be  eJfeetoAlly  difltiiignished 
from  eTery  other  rach  indmdual  object,  except 
toeh  as  are  poaseesed  of  exactly  the  same  pro- 
perties, or  at  least,  of  properties  so  nearly  the 
same,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  employed  ^- 
stead  of  it,  without  practical  inoonvenienoe. 

Long  before  the  stock  of  physical  knowledge 
had  receiyed  any  such  considerable  accessions, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  with  no  other  help  (ban  had  been 
ftunished  by  the  language  of  Aristotle's  logic, 
would  have  been  rendered  impracticable. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  problem  was  fkr 
indeed  from  being  a  work  of  mere  barren 
speculation;  practice  in  eyery  line  of  art,  and 
aboye  all,  in  the  medical,  the  most  useful  of 
all  arts,  has  oyer  been,  in  no  small  degree,  de- 
pendent upon  it.  On  such  or  such  an  occa- 
sion, an  indiyidual  object,— say,  im  indiyidual 
plant,— has  been  found  possessed  of  certain 
serriceable  properties,— has  afforded  to  a  man 
relief  under  disease.  The  plant  employed,  the 
disesse  appears  to  be  cured.  But  ere  long, 
the  disease  returns ;  the  health-restoring 
plant  is  all  consumed ;  another  plant,  prssent- 
ing  the  same  outward  appearance,  might  be 
expected  to  operate  with  the  same  inward 
efficacy, — to  be  produotiye  of  the  same  happy 
effect.  Discoyery  is  accordingly  made  of  an- 
other, presenting  to  a  first  yiew  the  same 
appearance^ — employed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first,  instead  of  bamshing  the  disease, 
it  exasperates  it.  Upon  a  sufficiently  close 
obseryation,  the  two  plants  might  haye  been 
seen  to  present,  eyen  in  their  outward  con- 
figuration, yery  material  discernible  differ- 
ences^— differences  from  which,  correspondent 
differences  in  respect  of  their  effects  on  the 
human  body,  would  haye  been  inferred,  or, 
at  least,  the  supposition  of  their  absolute 
identity  disproyed  and  banished.  But  sup- 
posing eyen  these  outward  differences  discern- 
ed, and  the  salutary  inference  deduced,  how 
minute  and  momentary  would  be  Ihe  benefit. 
The  one  indiyidual  person  is,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  put  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against 
the  nuschief ;  but  eyen  himself,  perhaps,  on 
another  occasion,  all  others  upon  adl  occasions, 
remain  exposed  to  it. 

In  a  degree  more  or  less  serious,  the  like 
danger  may  be  seen  extending  itself  oyer  the 
whole  field  of  the  three  kingdoms.  For  the 
obyiating  this  danger,  the  nature  of  the  case 
afiTords  no  other  means,  than  the  giying  to  the 
solution  of  the  aboye-mentioned  problem,  an 
equal  and  coincident  extent 

In  these  latter  days,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
physical  world,  comparatiyely  speaking,  the 
grand^  problem  wants  not  much  of  being  ac- 
complished. But  to  the  accomplishment  of 
it,  the  stock  of  methodical  terms,  possessed  by 
the  Aristotelians,  wanted  much  of  being  suffi- 
cient. Speeies  and  ffenus,  with  the  addition  of 
a  term  floating  in  the  clouds  at  an  infinite  and 
indeterminable  distance  aboye  these  other  two, 
composed  the  whole  of  it. 


1.  System  of  nature,  the  name  of  the  all - 
eomprehensiye  physical  aggregate ;  that  diyid- 
ed  into  the  three  kingdoms.  2.  Each  kingdom 
diyidedintoc2eMief.  8.  These  into  orelsrt.  4.  Or^ 
ders  diyided  into  dmnom;  and,  5.  perhaps  these 
into  iulhdivmont;  by  this  list  of  terms  is  shown 
the  addition  made  by  Linnseus. 

SscnoN  IX. 

DMtion  of  AggregaU9—LinfKBan  JffotMnela- 
ture  of  the  Sub-divmons. 

In  relation  to  the  names  employed  for  the 
designation  of  the  aggregates  of  Cerent  di- 
mensions, which  are  regularly  the  result  of  the 
successiye  diyisions  performed  in  a  system  of 
logical  subaltemation,  what  is  to  be  ndshed  is, 
that  in  the  instance  of  each,  intimation  should 
be  given,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  number  of 
nuts,  or  ranki  of  aggreffotet,  contained  in  the 
system.  Secondly ;  of  the  rank  occupied  by 
the  aggregate  of  which  the  word  in  question 
is  the  name. 

In  such  a  system,  the  most  capacious  of  all 
the  aggregates,  yiz.  that  in  which  all  the 
others  are  contained,  will  occupy  the  /rrt 
rank;  those  which  constitute  the  result  of 
the  first  act  of  diyision  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, the  $eoond  rank ;  those  which  are  the 
result  of  the  division,  to  which  the  results  of 
the  first  division  are  subjected,  the  third  rank. 

The  number  of  netta,  or  ranki,  will  be  on§ 
more  than  the  number  of  the  aoU  ofdvriiUm, 
to  which  the  aggregate,  which  occupies  the 
most  capacious,  highest,  and  first  rank,  has 
been  subjected. 

In  the  system  of  Linnsus,  if  the  contents  of 
the  whole  eu^  be  taken  for  the  first,  highest, 
and  all-comprehensive  aggregate,  the  number 
of  nests  or  ranks  of  subordinate  aggregates, 
constituting  the  result  of  the  successive  divi- 
sions to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  will^ 
when  added  to  that  first  aggregate,  the  original 
dividend  be  found  to  be  aeten;  the  number  of 
these  successive  acts  of  division  being  tix,  vis. 
1.  kingdom ;  2.  classes ;  3.  orders ;  4.  genera ; 
5.  species ;  6.  varieties. 

For  fhrther  explanation,  taking  the  claes 
for  the  prime  dividend,  to  this  prime  dividend 
he  applies,  as  synonymous  to  it,  and  explana- 
tory of  it,  the  compound  term,  genut  tummum, 
(highest  genus ;)  to  ordo,  order,  the  compound 
term  gentu  intermedium;  to  genm,  (kind,)  the 
compound  term  genui  proximum;  to  epecietp 
(species,)  nothing  but  that  same  appeliative ; 
to  tarietatf  (variety,)  the  term  indiotduum. 

1.  Unfortunately,  in  this  illustration,  the 
prime  dividend,  or  the  all-comprehensive  ag- 
gregate is  omitted ;  so,  also,  the  result  of  the 
first  act  of  division,  the  three  physical  king- 
doms; what  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, consists,  therefore,  in  taking  the  term 
oeniw,  and  with  two  different  epithets  or  ad- 
juncts, necessarily  Latin,  employed  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  applying  it  as  synonymous  in  the 
ikni  place  to  dassi  and  then  again  to  orda. 
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2.  What  is  still  more  imfbrtimat«,  in  this 
additional  tree,  designed  for  the  illustration  of 
the  others,  he  plaoes  ijtdimduum  on  the  same 
lerel  with  wrietoi,  as  if  the  two  appellatives 
were  with  relation  to  one  another  tyiKmymoui 
and  interoonyertihly  employable;  whereas, 
wirieUUf  variety,  is  tiie  name  of  an  aggregate, 
and  in  that  character  employed  even  by  him- 
self. 

3.  For  fbrther  illustration,  he  gives  two 
other  nests  of  aggregates, — ^the  one  constitut- 
ed by  the  divisions  tct  which  the  territory  of  a 
political  state  has  been  ftuqd  subjected ;  the 
other,  by  the  divisions  to  which  l^e  military 
estahlishment  has  been  found  subjected. 

Unfortunately,  in  both  these  instances,  Uie 
number  of  these  successive  acts  of  division  and 
subdivision  being  altogether  arbitrary,  has,  in 
different  political  states,  and  in  the  same  politi- 
cal state  at  different  times,  been  different ; 
and,  moreover,  as  to  the  denominations  which, 
for  the  designation  of  them,  are  employed  by 
him,  the  language  in  which  this  work  of  his  is 
written,  being  the  Latin  language,  it  is  from 
that  language  that  they  were  all  of  them,  un- 
fortunately deduced.  But  in  neither  of  those 
instances  does  the  Latin  language  afford  an 
adequate  number  of  names  of  aggregates,  the 
relation  of  which  to  each  other,  in  respect  of 
amplitude  and  capacity,  were,  or  are,  found  by 
him  determinate. 

The  geographical  or  topographical  aggre- 
gates which  he  employs,  and  which  are  con- 
stituted by  portions  of  the  earth's  sui^fiuse,  wi& 
their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  are,  1.  Pro- 
mncuB,  put  as  correspondent  to  claatii  and 
ffeniu  fttiamicifi.  2.  Territorial  put  as  corre- 
spondent to  ordo  and  genm  inlUrmedium, 
i  ParaeuBy  put  as  correspondent  to  genut  and 
ge»iu  proximum,  4.  Pagt,  put  as  correspon- 
dent to  ipeeiei,  5.  DomloUium,  put  as  corre- 
spondent to  wiristasy  and  to  individuum. 

The  political,  or  political  official,  names  of 
aggregates  which  he  employs  are,  1.  Legion€$, 
employed  as  correspondent  to  elatait,  and  to 
gemu  tummum,  and  to  pnmneicB;  2.  Coh<yrte$, 
employed  as  correspondent  to  ordo,  and  to 
genus  iniemedium,  and  to  territoria;  3.  Jfaai- 
pnli,  as  correspondent  to  genus,  and  genus 
jftroximum,  and  to  paroscis;  4.  Contubemictf 
to  epedesj  and  to  jpagi ;  5.  Miles,  to  wtrietas,  to 
indwidnum,  and  to  domieUium. 

4.  Another  imperfection:  varietas,  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  employed  as  the  name 
of  an  aggregate,  and  in  that  character  is  ac- 
cordingly, in  this  work  of  his,  employed  by 
himseJT  ;*  so,  possibly  with  the  help  of  explana- 


*  In  more  points  of  view  than  one  are  the  chor- 
aeten  of  original  genius  exhibited  in  the  work  of 
this  illustrious  Swede.  Not  less  peculiar  to  him 
than  his  lystem  was  his  style.  Cfompressed  and 
elliptical  in  the  extreme,  the  picture  which  it  ex- 
hibits is  rather  that  of  an  immense  bundle  of  loose 
bints  than  that  of  a  continued  discourse.  Cheat, 
indeed^  is  the  excellence  which  it  accordingly  ex- 
hibits m  t&e  articles  of  compressedness  and  im- 


tion,  might  domiciliom,  fbr  ezample,  if 
sidered  as  an  aggregate,  having  individual 
chambers  for  its  constituent  parts ;  but  by  no 
explanation  can  individunm  be  rendered  •  fit 
denomination  for  an  agaregaU;  by  no  e^^hansb- 
tion  can  it  be  rendered  a  fit  denomination  finr 
anythmg  but  an  individual;  and  so  in  tlie 
case  of  miZsf. 

SEcnoN  X. 

Bdes  of  Methodization  as  apffied  to  Ofnecte  ; 
viz.  for  the  paformanee  of  MeUtodimtum  hf 
euccessiw  exkimtion. 

Bule  I.  IndmndenHa  priora.— When,  two 
words  present  themselves  together  for  ezpoci- 
tion,  examine  and  observe  whether  thsre  be 
not  between  them  such  a  relation,  that  one  of 
them',. and  that  one  alone,  is  capable  of  bem^ 
explained^  while  the  other  remains  unexplain- 
ed and  not  understood ;  if  so,  be  oarefol  tbat 
the  explanation  given  of  that  one  shall  pre- 
cede the  explanation  given  of  the  other. 

Beason  1.— Brought  to  view  before  tiie  ex- 
planation, the  as  yet  unexplained  article  is 
brought  to  view  vrithout  explanation ;  but  if, 
without  explanation,  it  can  be  understood,  the 
explanation  is  of  no  use. 

Beason  2.— Where  of  that  article,  in  the  ex- 
plimation  of  which  the  mention  of  the  other  is 
requisite,  the  explanation  given  is  put  first; 
here  will  be  an  object  more  or  less  unknown 
and  obscure,  perpetually  floating  about  in  the 
mind,  and  intercepting  whatsoever  11^  in 
the  course  of  the  explanation  might,  from  nny 
other  quarter,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  ob- 
ject to  be  explained ;  and  between  the  two^ 
the  attention  will  be  distracted,  and  no  dear 
view  vrill  be  taken  of  either  of  tiiem. 

Bule  IL — ^htalis  ab  ineepto  proeedat  imei- 
dus  ordo.  Unless  for  special  reason,  in  wliat- 
soever  order  a  list  of  articles  announced  aa 
about  to  be  treated  of,  has,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  brought  to  view,  preserve  tbat 
same  order  in  the  treating  of  them.  Others 
wise,  thus : 

When  in  the  character  of  so  many  artidee 
about  to  be  treated  of,  a  list  of  articles  baa 
been  brought  to  view,  be  careftil  that,  unleaa 
for  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  order 
in  which  they  are  treated  of  be  all  along  tbe 
same  as  that  in  which,  as  above,  they  were  for 
the  first  time  brought  to  view.  To  boROW  a 
phrase  firom  the  Geometricians,  the  articlea, 

pressiveness;  but  far,  indeed,  are  these  exeeUeaaas 
from  being  so  much  clear  gain — being  paid  for,  aad 
that  at  no  low  rate,  by  imperfections,  not  only  in 
respect  of  fiMsiUty  of  mtellection,  but  in  respect  of 
deamesSf  and  thence,  as  hath  been  seen,  even  in 
respect  of  correctness.  He  may  Us  styled  the  Tm  " 
of  physics.  In  so  fiur  as  concerns  the  ag 
composed  of  the  univenality  of  bodies  coo 
in  their  natural  state,  the  chssification  aad 
pondent  nomenclature  invented  aad  aitahliabs^  by 
him,  wiU,  it  is  beUeved,  be  found  tokaUy  fitfcc 
practical  purposes. 
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once  laid  down,  tliey  ahonld  thronghoat  60 
alike  tUnaied, 

Becuon  1. — ^When  the  same  order  is  thus 
vnifonnly  obeerredy  the  relations  by  whieh  it 
was  suggested  are  repeatedly  and  oontinnally 
held  ap  to  view,  and  thereby  imprinted  more 
and  more  strongly  and  flimly  on  the  memory. 

2.  While  yon  tiins  preserve  the  same  order, 
the  view  which  at  the  ontset  yon  took  of  the 
subject  and  the  place  suggested  by  that  yiew, 
appears  to  haye  been  continually  approved  of 
and  perseyered  in.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in 
the  order  any  change  takes  place,  the  change 
will  be  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the 
Tiew  first  taken  of  the  subject  hM  been  re- 
garded as  incongruous ;  that  a  plan,  more  or 
less  diiTerent,  has  taken  place  of  that  which  at 
first  was  meant  to  be  pursued ;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, your  conceptions  of  the  subject  were 
indistinct  and  fluctuating. 

3.  Another  supposition  may  be, — that  instead 
of  bearing  in  mind  the  order  you  had  assigned, 
and  purposely  changing  them,  so  it  is  that  in 
the  subsequent  stage  this  order  has  escaped 
your  memory. 

By  whatsoeyer  adyantage  it  was  that  the 
order  of  precedence  first  employed  was  sug- 
gested, this  advantage  will,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  that  first  appointed  order 
is  departed  from,  be  lost. 

Bile  III. — ^Include,  in  the  same  receptacle, 
those  objects  alone  which  are  designed  to  re- 
ceive the  same  destination.  ShUllngs  and 
half-pence  should  not  be  put  up  into  a  rouleau 
of  guineas.* 

SBcnoif  XI. 

Cf  MetkodwUion,  <u,  applied  to  the  Material 
or  Parti  of  alHiCoune  orLUerary  Compoei- 
tiom. 

In  any  literary  composition  or  protracted 
mass  of  discourse,  such  as  is  the  whole,  such 
must  of  course  be  the  parts. 

That  which  all  discourses  have  in  common 
is  the  different  species  of  words  called  the 
parte  oftpeech,  and  the  sentences  in  different 
forms  composed  of  those  parts  of  speech,  and 
the  paragraphs  composed  of  those  sentences. 

If,  besides  these  parts,  there  were  any 
others  that  belonged  to  all  discourses  in  com- 
mon with  one  another,  methodizatum  would  be 
an  operation  susceptible  of  application  to  the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  as  well  as  to  the  entities 
which  are  the  parts  or  elements  of  an  aggre- 
gate considered  as  such.  But,  to  discourses 
taken  in  the  lump  there  belong  no  such  com- 
mon parts. 

But  a  set  of  incidents  to  which  discourse  of 
all  kinds  stands  exposed,  are  certain  vices  or 
imperfections  which,  in  every  shape,  it  is  liable 
to  labour  under. 

1.  Superfluity  by  irrelevancy;  2.  Superfluity 
by  repetition  in  temnnie;  3.  Superfluity  by 


*  Here  the  MS.  suddenly  breaks  dL—Ed. 


virtual  repetition ;  4.  Verbosity ;  5.  Somti- 
ness ;  6.  Inconsistency,  including  self-contra- 
diction ;  7.  Ambiguity  ;  8.  Obscurity  ;  9. 
Conftisedness ;  10.  Desultoriness.  By  these 
appellations  are  designated  so  many  imper- 
fections by  which  every  modification  and  mass 
of  discourse  is  liable  to  be  stained. 

Blany  are  the  cases  in  which  a  suggestion, 
which,  in  the  character  of  a  precept  of  instruc- 
tion or  information  would  be  generally  nuga- 
tory, may  yet,  in  the  character  of  a  memento, 
not  only  have,  but  be  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  a  real  usefiilness. 

In  one  single  sentence  might  be  contained 
a  memento  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  reader  upon  his  guard,  in  so  far  as  by 
mementos  inserted  in  a  book  men  can  be  put 
sufficiently  upon  their  guard  against  the  foil- 
ing into  any  of  these  vices. 

If,  for  separate  paragraphs,  in  number  equal 
to  that  of  the  vices,  there  can  be  any  adequate 
demand,  the  purpose  will  be  the  subjoining,  in 
each  instance,  something  by  way  of  explana- 
tion or  example. 

Repetition  in  terms  as  well  as  import,  or 
say  litercd,  repetition,  and  repetition  in  import 
alone,  and  not  in  terms,  or  say  virtual,  repeti- 
tion. The  distinction  thus  expressed  may,  it 
is  believed,  be  found  to  have  its  use. 

Repetition  in  terms  is  a  vice,  into  the  prac- 
tice of  which  a  writer,  especially  at  this  time 
of  day,  is  not,  it  may  naturally  be  imagined, 
in  any  great  danger  of  falling. 

The  most  extraordinary  example,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  ever  was  in  print  or  even  in 
manuscript,  is  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Koran.  In  the  compass  of  a  moderate-sized 
octavo  volume  the  same  proposition,  and  that 
a  nonsensical  one,  is  repeated  several  hun- 
dred times. 

Repetition  in  import  is  a  vice  that  may  be 
practised  by  a  man  to  any  extent,  and  vrith- 
out  his  being  aware  of  it ;  and  great,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  it 
may  be  seen  to  be  carried. 

ibeantineee  is  an  imputation  which,  even  in 
a  case  that  affords  just  ground  for  it,  does  not 
very  easily  find  a  determinate  seat. 

It  is  only  in  so  for  as  a  writer  foils  in  the 
performance  of  what  he  has  actually  under^ 
taken  to  perform,  that  any  deficiency  m  the 
quantity  of  matter  delivered  by  him  can  be 
charged  upon  his  discourse  in  any  such  char- 
acter as  that  of  an  imperfection  or  a  vice. 

But,  if  having  expressedly  or  impliedly  under- 
taken to  cover  by  his  discourse  the  whole  of 
the  field  which  he  has  taken  in  hand,  he  leaves 
untouched  any  part  of  it  that  is  known  to  have 
been  already  touched  upon  by  any  other 
writer,  he  must  not  expect  to  be  holden  alto- 
gether guiltiess  by  any  person  by  whom  the 
deficiency  has  been  perceived.f 


f  Of  a  defieiencT  to  which  the  raproaeh  of  icanti- 
ness  can  Maicely  do  renrded  aa  uiapplicable,  re- 
markable is  the  example  afforded  in  the  late  Dr 
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In  any  list  of  articles— that  Hat  being  ex- 
pTMBly  or  impliedly  giyen  aa  a  complete  one 
— if  any  propodtion,  article  or  articles,  thnt 
have  a  title  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
it,  be  omitted,  the  reproach  of  scantiness  will 
naturally  be  more  readily  and  elearlT  seen  to 
haye  be«n  incurred,  than  where  tJie  spots 
omitted  are  snoh  as  correspond  to  so  many 
longer  and  larger  members  or  portions  of  the 
discourse.* 

Section  XII. 

QfMeikodUation — iU  ApptieaHou  to  the  Ama- 
tance  of  the  FaeuUiei  of  the  Mind, 

1.  Cfthe  Pereeptvoe  and  ConcepUw  FaenUiet. 

Example :  Numbers  in  general,  as  disposed 
in  the  numeration  table,  in  which  numbers  as 
many  as  oyer  can  be  wanted  for  any  purpose, 
follow  one  another  in  an  endless  succession, 
haying  all  along,  at  eyery  step,  a  unit  or  num- 
ber one  for  their  common  difference.  The 
order  in  which  they  follow  one  another  is  an 
example  of  the  BipUa  Anteceuionie  et  eanee- 
qnentionit. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  use  of  the  order  thus 
giyen  to  them,  suppose  any  series  of  numbers, 
though  it  were  no  more  than  a  hundred,  in- 
stead of  following  one  another  in  the  order 
exhibited  in  the  Numeration  Table,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  an  order  determined  by  lot, 
how  incomprehensible  a  labyrinth  would  be 
the  mass  composed  of  those  numbers  \ — ^how 
impracticable  a  task  the  obtaining  any  toler- 
able acquaintance  with  an  art  now  so  simple 
as  that  of  common  arithmetic  ! 

Eyery  case  of  systematical  arrangement 
performed  by  diyision  and  subdiyision  of  ag- 
gregates or  fictitious  masses  formed  by  ab- 
straction, is  an  exemplification  of  methodisation 


Cunpbell'k  work  entitled  **  The  Philoeophy  of 
Rhetoric'' 

Aeeordiog  to  him,  b.  iu  c  y.,  yoL  ii.  p.  4.  **  Be- 
sidet  purity,  which  (he  nys)  is  a  quality  entizely 
mmiwfttical,  the  flye,  [and  by  the  article  the  he 
thus  undertakes  for  tlie  completenen  of  his  list,] 
the  fiye  simple  and  original  qaalities  of  style, 
[which  he  doubtless  means,  but  does  not  say,  are 
qualities  dmraUe  in  style,  for  assuredly  they  are 
not  found  in  eyeiy  man  v  style,]  of  style,  consiaered 
as  an  object  of  the  understandmg,  the  imagination, 
the  passions,  and  the  ear,  are  penmeuityt  vhaeUy^ 
elegance,  animation^  and  nuuiCf  — meaning  by 
mMte,  mutiealnett.  To  the  subject  o{  penmomiy 
the  remainder  of  that  book  (book  ii.)  is  allotted ; 
to  that  of  yiyadty,  the  whole  of  his  third  book, 
and  with  this  third  book  the  work  ends. 

Elegance,  animation,  and  musicalness,—- of  no 
one  of  these  three  qualities  is  so  much  as  a  syllable 
to  be  found,  or  so  much  as  a  hint  to  serve  as  an 
i^Iogy  for  so  incongruous  a  silmoe. 

Yet  several  times  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
anthorwas  this  work  re|raDlished ;  always  under 
the  same  all-comprBhensiye,  and  not  altogether 
nnassnming  title,  The  Philotoph^  ofBhetorie, 

*  No  continuation  of  this  section  has  been  found 
rtheMSS.— £tf. 


performed  In  the  aggregatfye  or  eo-aearyaliT* 

mode. 

3.  Of  the  Memory  or  PeydiieaUjfBetmHte  amd 
BeeoOeeiite  Faou&y. 

The  applying  of  this  operation  in  tbe  speeial 
yiew  and  design  of  aflbrding  asHistanoe  to  the 
memory  by  expedients  directed  expressly  to 
that  object,  has  been  taken  for  the  end  in  yiew 
of  an  appropriate  biuieh  of  art,  termed,  froB 
the  Gree](  mnemomci,  or  the  miMaioiMo  ovi. 

But  language  itself,  language  the  iadlapen- 
sable  instrument  of  aJl  tlM  arts  and  all  tbe 
sciences,  is  itself  an  exemplification  ^f  the  ap- 
plication of  the  power  of  method  to  tbe  aaaie- 
tance  of  the  memory  ;  it  is  by  means  of  the 
seyeral  signs  of  which  language  is  eompoMd, 
i  «.  of  words  taken  singly  or  in  ooqjunetioB 
or  composition,  that  the  ideas  re^MCtiyely 
signified  by  them  are  lodged  in,  and,  upon  oe- 
casion,  called  up  from  that  fictitious  reeepteele 
the  memory. 

3.  Of  the  Inventive  Faculty. 

Invention  is  an  operation  which  has  fiar  its 
results  every  branch  of  art,  and  every  science 
which,  at  the  point  of  time  in  question,  ia  in 
existence. 

But,  in  some  instances,  the  accession  tlras 
made  to  the  existing  f^d  of  art  and  seienee 
has  been  the  result  of  design  steadily  direeted 
to  the  acquisition  of  it.  In  others,  it  has  been 
the  fruit  of  accident;  design,  attention,  and 
labour  not  haying  had  any  part  at  all  in  the 
production  of  it,  or  haying  taken  no  other 
part  than  what  consisted  in  the  endeavour  to 
turn  to  account,  and,  as  it  were,  to  give  ripe- 
ness  to,  the  fruit  which  accident  had  been  tho 
first  to  bring  to  view.    . 

For  frudlitating  the  assistance  ei^Mible  of 
being  rendered  by  methodisation  to  the  nrt  of 
inyention,  yiz.  of  invention  by  design,  of  pur- 
posed inyention,  such  rules  as  haye  presented 
themselves  will  be  found  in  tbe  chapter  on 
iiie0ii(toii.f 

4.  Of  the  Imaginative  FaenOty, 

That,  without  impropriety,  every  instanos 
of  abstraction,  and  every  instance  of  invention, 
are  capable  of  being  referred  to  the  iauginn- 
tive  &culty,  has  been  seen  already. 

But,  where  the  subject  of  disooniae  ia  a 
work  styled  a  woHt  of  taM^taotioa,  whaX  is 
usually  meant  is  a  fictitious  state  of  things  or 
assemblage  of  events,  purely  and  commonly 
avowedly  fictitious, put  together,and  commonly 
sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  aifording  what 
is  called  amusement;  amusement — ^vis.  an  ae- 
semblage  of  pleasures  of  a  particular  eori, 
commonly  termed  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioo. 

The  art,  in  the  practioe  of  which  the  powers 
of  the  imaginative  faculty  are  employed  and 
directed  to  that  end,  is  termed  the  art  of 
Poetry. 


,  f  See  inira,  chap,  zi  p.  275. 
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That,  in  the  prodnetioii  of  the  choicest  fraits 
of  this  arty  aeddent  has  heen  thought  to  haye 
home  no  inconsiderable  part,  is  testified  by 
the  common  adage,  PotftoiMMotternoa/K.  Bat 
that  the  part  home  by  design  is  not  an  incon- 
siderable one,  and  that  firom  the  art  of  method 
in  particular,  it  is  in  nse  to  receiye  yery  con- 
siderable assistance,  is  an  opinion  that  seems 
not  much  exposed  to  dispute. 

To  attempt  the  rendering  any  assistance  to 
the  cnltiyators  of  this  art  is  a  task  that  will 
scarcely  be  deemed  to  come  under  the  pro- 
vince of  Logic. 

But,  for  illustration's  sake,  in  the  chapter 
allotted  to  the  topic  of  invention,  an  example 
will  be  brought  to  view  of  an  operation  where- 
by assistance  might,  in  measure  at  least,  have 
been  lent  to  the  labours  of  the  poet,  viz.  by 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  groups  of  fic- 
tions, from  which,  by  the  help  of  analogy, 
other  fictions  might  be  deduced. 

5.  CfMetkodizoHon  <u  applied  to  tkeAuittanee 

of  the  Judgment  or  JudvMl  Faculty,* 

6.  (yf  Methodization  as  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  Operating  on  the  Affections  and  Passions.*^ 

SscnoN  XIII. 
Of  .the  Aristotelian  La/ws  ofMdhod. 

In  the  work  of  Sanderson,  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction as  that  between  method,  considered 
as  applicable  to  unconnected  aggregates  of 
entities,  and  method  considered  as  applicable 
to  the  parts  or  members  of  a  literary  discourse, 
no  intimation  is  to  be  found. 

But  taking  together  in  hand  without  dis- 
tinction two  topics  thus  disparate,  he  exhibits 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Ukvts  of  method  a 
string  of  rules. 

In  so  many  different  chapters,  two  sets  of 
propositions  are,  by  him^  thus  delivered  under 
the  name  of  laws.  In  the  30th,  (Book  III.) 
eontaining  five,  one  set  under  the  name  of 
Laws  of  Method,considered  tii  geners ;  in  chap- 
ter 31,  two  sets  under  th^  name  of  Laws  of 
Method,  considered  in  speeief—in  each  set  two 
of  these  laws ;  one  pair  being  exhibited  as 
extensively  applicable  to  works  of  science, 
the  other  pair  as  extensively  applicable  to 
works  of  art. 

I.  Of  his  laws  of  method  considered  in 
tfeneref  the  first  is  styled  Lex  Brvniatis. 
^ough,  by  this  its  title,  it  professes  not  to 
bring  to  view  any  other  virtue  than  this  of 
bremtjf — ^to  put  men,  consequently,  upon  their 
guard  agidnst  any  other  vice  than  the  vice  or 
vices  opposite  to  that  virtue,  viz.  redundancy 
or  superfluity ;  yet,  by  the  explanation  im- 
mediately after  subjoined,  the  design  of  it 


*  Both  theie  heads  are  marked  oat  in  the 
MSS.  of  Bentham,  but  the  sobjecti  are  not  discuss- 
ed.—JSi 

Vol.  VIII. 


appears  to  have  included  the  virtue  which  has 
for  its  opposite  the  vice  of  scantiness  ;  and,  it 
is  with  this  unannounced  virtue  and  vice  that 
the  explanation  commences.  Nihil  in  disei- 
pline  desit  out  redundet. 

Of  any  such  distinction  as  that  between 
repetition  in  terms  and  repetition  in  import, 
and  not  in  terms  only,  no  intimation  is  given: 
under  the  one  name  of  Tautology,  boSi  are 
confounded. 

Instead  of  irrelevancy  and  repetition,  to 
both  of  which  ideas  belong  that  are  altogether 
detenninate,  the  word  redundance  is  employed, 
by  which  nothing  more  determinate  is  ex- 
pressed than  a  sentiment  of  disapprobation,  at- 
tached by  the  person  in  question  to  the  discourse 
in  question,  in  consideration  of  its  quantity,  no 
determinate  ground  for  that  disapprobation 
being  brought  to  view. 

To  these  two  vices  thus  denominated,  viz. 
redundance  and  tautology,  a  note  of  repro- 
bation is  applied.  The  effect  of  them,  he  says, 
is  to  produce  nausea.  After  this,  would  any 
one  have  expected  to  find  a  case  in  which  he 
is  seen  recommending  the  practice  of  the  vices 
thus  denominated.  Yet,  two  such  cases  there 
are.  One  is  that  which  has  place,  in  so  fSyr  as 
it  is  of  examples;  the  other  that  whichhas  place, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  of  commentaries  that  the  dis- 
course in  question  is  composed.  In  both  these 
cases  such  is  the  awkwajdness  of  his  expres- 
sion, though,  assuredly,  such  was  not  his 
meaning,-^what  he  gives  you  to  understand  is, 
that  the  more  redundancy  and  tautology  ther0 
is  the  better.  .    . 

II.  Next  comes  a  proposition  styled  the 
Law  of  Harmony,  Lex  Harmonias^  by  which, 
when  explained,  it  appears  that  what  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  warning  against  the  vice  of  inconsistency,  a 
vice,  at  the  Siought  of  which  an  expression  of 
ill-humour  is  let  fiy — DoctHnm  singuia  partes 
inter  se  oonsentiant,  Pessime  dooet  qui  quod 
hie  ponit,  alibi  per  inoogitantiam  evertit,  p. 
164,— bitter  had  it  been  apposite.  For  its 
justice,  the  reproach  of  inconsistency  depends 
not  upon  success — ^not  upon  the  comparative 
propriety  of  tiie  two  mutually  contradictory 
propositions. 

III.  In  the  third  place  comes  his  Lex  Uni- 
tatis  site  Uomogeneof,  in  its  import  and  effect 
another  warning,  though  a  little  more  parti- 
cular than  before,  agaitast  irrelevancy. 

Thereupon  comes  the  explanation,  and  in  it  a 
premature  distinction  between  the  two  im- 
pliedly supposed  incompatible  cases,  viz.  that 
in  which  the  discourse  has  a  subject,  and  that 
in  which  it  has  an  end,— Ibr  that  to  any  dis- 
course there  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  sub- 
ject and  an  end  is  a  case,  the  impossibility  of 
which  is  virtually  assumed ;  but  more  of  this 
a  little  further  on. 

Nihil  in  doctrina  prcedpiatur  quod  non  sU 
subfecto  aut  fini  homogeneum.     Dice  mtbjstHo 
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propter  soientiaB  ^— ^wl  propter  artes  et  pm* 
dentiM.  Dunnat  Ariatoteles  mezito  traasitnm 
^genere  ad  genua. 

lY.  In  the  fourth  plaee,  oomes  his  Lest 
GenertUitatiiy  m9  tnUeeettionii  et  conmquentio- 
wis,— Law  of  Generality,  or  of  precedence  and 
fobseqnence. 

Follows  an  explanation  of  which,  sfter  this 
double  title,  there  eorely  is  no  small  need.  In 
teaching,  let  that  one,  of  two  things,  stand 
flrst,  without  which  the  other  cannot  be  under- 
stood, while  without  the  last-mentioned,  the 
first-mentioned  may  be  understood,  Pnecedat 
in  docendo  id,  sine  quo  altemm  intelligi  nequit, 
sed  ipsum  sine  altero. 

Thereupon,  in  guise  of  a  reason,  oomes  an 
observation  which,  under  that  guise,  is  in  ikct 
nothing  better  than  a  peHtio  prineipH, — a 
begging  of  the  question.  For  it  is  necessary 
(oontinaes  he)  that  those  things  which  follow 
should  receiye  light  and  strength  from  these 
things  which  go  before  ^not  these  from  those. 

In  substance  and  import,  of  the  law  here  in 
question,  the  meaning,  it  must  already  have 
been  observed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  rule  herein  aboTO  brought  to  view,  having 
the  diort  title  of  Independentia  priora.  By 
the  ftntecessiones  et  consequentiones,  intima- 
tion of  this  import  is  plainly  enough  given. 
But  over  .this  apposite  enough,  and  expres- 
sive title,  pi<eoedence  is  given  to  the  title  Lex 
GeneralitatiB/— Law  of  Generality,  than  which, 
ft  more  inapposite  one  conld  scarcely  hare  been 
found. 

V.  Fifth  and  last  of  the  rules,  or  laws,  as 
they  are  styled,  deliTered  in  this  chapter, 
comes  that  which  is  called  Lex  eMnexionu, 
under  which  head  are  meant  to  be  given,  as 
the  explanation  shows,  not  one  rule  only,  but 
two,  or  rather  three,  which,  though  in  no  case 
inconsistent,  are  altogether  different. 

Singula  parieedochinw  (says  the  rule)  apUi 
iraniUUmibui  e<mneeiantur.  Let  all  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  instruction  be  connected  vrith 
one  another  by  apt  transitions. 

Thereupon  comes  the  explanation  in  and  by 
which,  though  in  a  manner  somewhat  indirect 
and  iiMXplicit,  no  fewer,  as  just  observed,  than 
three  distinguishable  rules  are  indicated.  The 
first  is  to  avoid  desultoriness,— the  second,  to 
employ  the  requisite  meansfor  pointingout  such 
oonnexionB  as  hare  place  among  the  parts  of  the 
discourse^— the  third  is  to  give  synoptic  tables. 

By  frequent  interruptions  (says^e,  and 
my  truly)  the  oonceptive  and  retentive  Ik- 
culties  ar^  disturbed ;— in  thisls  implied  the 
memento  to  avoid  desnltoriness — IsA  by  apt 
colligation,  (continues  he,)  t.tf.  by  apt  ligaments, 
both  (t.  e,  both  oonception  and  memory)  will 
be  assisted,  and  the  reason  of  the  method  made 
manifest. 

In  what  follows  in  the  last  place,  there 
seems  to  have  been  either  some  misprint  or 
•ome  delbct  in  grammar^— Opens  f aetaras  proe- 


cium  (it  should  have  been  pmhm)  qui  dooot 
method!  connexionem  et  rationem  universam 
tabulA  aliquA ;  (rive  diagr^phe  compendinriA 
discipulis  repmsentabit. 

To  give  to  this  proposition  what  Beons  to 
have  been  its  intended  import,  indeed  to  giv» 
it  any  import  at  all,  two  words,  via.  eet  and  n, 
appear  to  be  necessary.  With  these  two  words 
inserted  in  what  seem  to  be  the  requisito 
places,  the  sentence  will  stand  thus : — Opens 
&cturus  pretium  {e$t)  qui  docet,  (ti)  metkedi 
connexionem  et  rationem  uniTersam,  talnil4 
aliqn&  sive  diagraphe  compendiarii,  dlseipnlia 
representabit.  **  The  teacher  will  find  hia  la- 
bour well  repaid  if,  in  some  table,  or  oomgOH 
dious  draught,  he  will  exhibit  to  his  ^DfOe 
the  connexion  and  universal  reason  of  his  me- 
thod."* 

Though,  by  reason  of  the  necessarily  extraao 
generality  of  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  aab- 
ject,and  the  rather  more  than  necessary  vagne- 
ness  and  indeterminatenesa  of  the  words  here 
employed  for  the  giving  expression  to  (heal* 
the  information  thus  given  is  not  altogether  ao 
instructive  and  satisfsbctory  as  oouldbe  wished, 
it  may  be,  howeyer,  it  attended  tOy  not  alto- 
gether without  its  use. 

Here  ends  his  thirtieth  chapter,  entitled. 
Concerning  order  and  method  in  general^ — 
De  Ordine  et  Methodo  in  genere ;— follows  tbe 
thirty-first,  entitled,— Concerning  method  in 
tpeeie.  Of  the  proficiency  made  by  ihem- 
structor  in  the  art  which  he  is  thus  empRly«d 
in  teaching,  the  specimen  here  exhibited  ttut 
be  confessed  to  be  rather  mi  unbappx.one. 

Four  picopositions,  delivered  all  ofthem^jest 
the  name  of  rules  should  not  be  assoming 
enough,  under  the  name  otlam;  and  of  theee 
laws  one  is  a  repetition  of  ttie  other,  and  both 
of  them  denominated  by  the  name.  Let  Gem^ 
ralitatit,  which  in  the  last  preceding  chapter 
we  hare  seen  prefixed  to  another  rule  or  Law, 
which  has  not  so  mush  as  a  word  in  eommosi 
with  them. 

Wherefore  this  repetition  t— what  was  the 
cause  of  it!    It  was  this :  Of  method,  he  mya, . 
there  are  two  species  extensively  api^cable^ — 
the  one  to  science,  the  other  to  art. 

Thereupon,  in  th0  same  terms,  the  Lex 
Generalitatis  of  this  Chapter,  (so  difl^erent  from 
the  lex  generalitatis  of  the  former  chapter, 
which  was  there  given  as  applicable  to  every 
kind  of  method,)  is  i^lied,  inihe  first  place, 
to  method  considered  ia  applied  to  coaf^iajsla 
tiw  disciplines,  t.  e,  to  eeiemie;  in  the  next . 
place,  to  method  considered   as  applied   to| 
oferaHve  disciplines,  i  <^  to  pmdenees,  ^rw-  « 
aentioB,  and  arts. 

Lei  thinffi  more  unitertai  preeedSy  says  he. 


*  Yet  by  » little  ftllowanoe,  for  the  schoUstse' 
latinity  of  Suideno&,the  passage  mar  admit  with- 
out alteration  of  beine  thus  tranalateo, — **  He  wiU 
find  his  labour  repaid  who  teaches  Uie  eonaexioik 
and  univenal  reason  of  his  method,  by  some  table  I 
or  shall  exhibit  it  to  his  pupils  in  a  < — '"^  '^"■- 
draught.^— -£tf. 
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AoM  wkidi  are  Isu  univeneU.    Magii  uniwr- 
9alia  jprmoedant  mim»  wwoenalia. 

Remain  the  two  quaai  deflnitions  so  impro- 
perly eelf-Btjled  laws.  1.  The  unity  of  a 
sdenee  (says  he)  depends  on  the  unity  of  its 
•abject^ — uwku  teietUitp  pendet  a  mibiieH  uni- 
tate»  2.  The  unity  of  an  operatiye  discipline 
depends  on  the  nnhy  of  the  end, — unitca  die* 
c^HUB  openUrioia  pendet  a6  unUate  finU. 

Another  imperfection,  no  less  than  an  abso- 
lute eelf-eonteadiction  figures  in  this  unhappy 
diapter.  To  the  species  of  method  which  hie 
says,  applies  to  science,  and  not  to  practical 
disciplines,  he  gires  the  two  synonymous  ap- 
pellatiyes^ — ^the  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin, 
BfnUuHo  uid  CompodtiTe.  To  the  other  spe- 
cies of  method,  which  (he  says)'  applies  to  prac- 
tical disciplines,  and  not  to  sciences,  he  gives 
two  other  synonymous  appdlatiTes,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Analytic  and  Resolutiye. 

Now,  to  that  word  CompositiTe,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  werd-ResuluUve  on  the  other, 
what  were  the  ideas  annexed  in  his  mind  \-^ 
Anawer:  None  at  all ;  signs  they  were,  but 
what  was  wanting  to  them  was,  the  thing  de- 
signated. For,  of  this  oompositiye  species  of 
method,  what  is  the  second  of  its  two  rules ! 
It  18  tills : — Let  such  things  as  are  most  uni- 
Tenal  come  before  such  things  as  are  less  uni- 
▼ersaL  Resolution  not  Composition,  if  either 
of  the  two>  is  surely  what  is  xeoommended  by 
tiiisrule. 

Had  he  but  had  condescension  and  patience 
enough  to  subjoin  to  each  of  his  rules  an  exam- 
ple, though  it  had  been  no  more  than  one,  he 
in  whose  declared  opinion,  examples  cannot 
be  too  numerous,  would  probably  haye  escaped 
fklling  into  this  scrape.  But  here  may  be  seen 
a  fiulSig  into  which  logicians,  the  gravest  of 
sU  writers,  as  well  as  the  most  flowery,  are 
bat  too  apt  to  iUl  into, — their  species  have  no 
mdividuaJs  contained  in  them,  tiieir  nuts  have 
no  kernels. 

Unfortunate,  indeed,  have  been,  from  the 
eaf  liest  times  known  to  us,  these  two  magni- 
ficent species  of  method,  the  Analytic  and  the 
Synthetic :  a  decompounding  method  which  de- 
compounds, and  a  compounding  method  which, 
instead  of  compounding,  decompounds  like- 
wise. 

Frequent,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  these  two 
terms,  especiaUy  the  word  emalytio,  and  its 
ooigugates  anal^aia  and  analyee,  brought  to 
Tiew ;  never,  it  is  believed,  from  the  supposed 
ilistinetion,  fti>m  the  supposed  contrast,  has 
any  light  been  diilhsed.  To  the  word  analysis, 
when  standing  by  itself,  its  proper  meaning 
oeems  not  uxufrequently  to  be  annexed;  but 
where,  as  significaitiye  of  the  opposite  mean- 
ing, the  word  Syn^ienM  is  introduced,  such  is 
the  effect, — ^between  the  one  and  the  other,  the 
meaning  of  the  one  and  of  the  otiier  are  both 
wn4>ped  in  clouds. 

In  Algebis,  quantity  is  considered  without 
regard  to  fignrrt- in -Geometry,  not  but  with 
regard  to  figure.    The  Algebraical  is  tenned 


the  analytic  method ;  the  Geometrical  the 
synthetic.  But,  in  either  of  them,  what  is 
there  either  of  analysis  or  synthesis,  of  decom- 
position, or  of  composition,  more  than  in  the 
other. 

In  both  instances,  the  ideas  belonging  to 
them  are  abstract,  general,  extensive  in  the 
extreme ;  in  the  instance  of  Algebra,  still  more 
so  than  hi  Greometry,  the  idea  of  figure  being 
laid  out  of  the  case,  and  nothing  left  but  that 
of  quantity.  But  still,  in  either,  what  is  there 
of  analysis  more  than  of  synthesis  \  The  parts 
of  a  geometrical  proposition  are  put  together^ 
and  so  are  those  of  an  algebraical  investiga- 
tion, and  here  we  have  synthesis;  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  respectively  composed  may  be 
considered,  one  after  another,  in  the  one  case, 
and  so  may  they  in  the  other— and  here  we 
have  analysis. 


CHAPTER  X 

OF  TRB  AST  OP  INVENTION. 

Sbction  I. 
Of  Intention  in  General. 

To  teac&,  to  learn,  and  to  invent, — these  are 
so  many  processes  or  operations,  applicable 
alike  to  'every  branch  of  art  or  science. 

To  practice  is  a  sort  of  operation  exclusive- 
ly applicable  to  arts ;  not  applicable  to  any 
branch  of  discipline,  otherwise  than  in  so  far 
as  some  portion  of  art  is  contained  in  it ;  be- 
tween teaching  and  invention  a  sort  of  reci- 
procality  is,  moreover,  observable ;  .among  the 
subjects  of  the  art  of  teaching,  may  be  the  art 
of  invention;  among  the  subjects  of  the  art  of 
invention  may.be  the  art  of  teaching. 

As  between  these  two,— first,  in  the  order 
of  existence,  must  have  come  the  art  of  inven- 
tion ;  since  whatsoever  comes  to  be  taught, 
must  first  have  been  invented  before  it  could 
have  been  taught 

Of  this  chapter,  the  object  is  to  afibrd  such 
helps  as,  by  the  powers  of  a^  individual  miud, 
— of  the  individual  mind  in  question,  are  ca- 
pable of  being  given  to  invention, — understand, 
of  course,  to  invention  in  so  far  as  it  is  useful, 
— ^to  invention,  in  every  quarter  of  the  field 
of  thought  and  action  to  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

A  chapter  which  takes  this  for  its  subject, 
may  be  compared  to  the  work  of  the  luuidi- 
crait,  who,  having  to  make  a  utensil  or  instru- 
ment of  new  construction,  finds  occasioii,*in  the 
first  place,  to  contrive  and  iabricate  one  or 
more  of  the  tools,  or  other  instruments,  which 
he  has  to  employ  in  making  it. 

Invention  supposes;  art.  The  inventor  of 
any  branch  of  an  art  is  the  first  individual  by 
whom  it  is  practised  ;  <»■,  if  between  concep- 
tion and  actual  practice,  there  be  a  difference, 
insomuch  as  that  of  the  art  which  a  man  was 
the  first  to  practise,  .not  he  himself,  but  some 
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other  indiyidaal  bad  been  the  first  to  conceive, 
the  first  indiyidual  by  whom  it  had  been  con- 
ceived. 

A  n&iD  art,  or  a  new  mode  of  practising  an 
art  already  invented  ;  either  of  these  may  the 
inyention  have  had  for  its  tuhjecU.  Of  this 
distinction,  the  indication  may,  for  clearness' 
sake,  be  in  this  or  that  instance  not  altogether 
without  its  Qse  ;  although,  in  many  instances, 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  cases  may 
be  found  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  that,  in 
those  instances,  the  distinction  may  be  seen  to 
be  rather  a  nominal,  or  yerbal,  than  a  real 
one  ;  the  words  not  finding  an  indiyidual  case 
to  which  they  can  be  applied  with  truth. 

Among  the  helpt  capable  of  being  given  to 
invention,  some  will  be  seen  alike  applicable 
to  all  arts ;  others  to  no  other  than  this  or  that 
particular  species  of  art. 

Inventions  applicable  to  all  arts  are  there- 
by applicable  to  all  seienees.  Of  this  proposi- 
tion, the  truth  depends  upon,  and  follows  from 
that  of  a  proposition  already  brought  to  view, 
viz.  that,  between  art  and  science,  there  exists 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, a  constant  conjunction:  for  every  science 
a  correspondent  art,  and  for  every  art  a  cor- 
respondent science. 

Sectior  II. 
Helpt  applicabU  to  ArU  in  General  wiikout 
^^ExieptionorlHitinction. 

In  this  view,  a  few  rules  present  themselves 
as  capable  of  being  found,  to  some  minds  in 
the  way  of  original  instruction,  to  all  minds  in 
the  way  of  memento  or  reminisoence,  not  al- 
together without  their  use;  in  some  instances, 
by  affording  positive  helps,  in  others  by  the 
indication  of  certain  obstacles,  the  force  of  which 
will  be  to  be  encountered,  which,  in  any  tract 
of  the  field  of  invention,  the  labourer  will  find 
standing  in  his  way,  and  opposing  his  progress ; 
obstacles,  of  the  existence,  and  force,  and  ope- 
ration of  which  it  concerns  him  to  be  well 
apprized,  lest,  when  the  time  comes,  they  find 
him  unprepared. 

Memento  1.  Whatever  be  the  art  which,  or 
in  which,  you  think  to  invent,  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  particular  end  at  which  it  aims,  the 
effect  the  production  of  which  it  has  for  its 
object.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon  the  end. 
In  two  Latin  words,  Retpiee  finem. 

Memento  2.  Beware  of  intdUctual  termlUy, 
In  other  words,  take  reason  not  custom  for 
your  guide  :  the  reason  of  the  thing,  including 
the  nature  of  the  efeet  meant  to  be  produced, 
not  Confining  yourself  to  the  pursuing  of  the 
praetiee,  to  the  performance  of  those  opera- 
tions, and  those  only,  by  which  alone  the  effect 
is  as  yet  wont  to  be  produced.  Sit  non  moe 
$ed  Ratio  dmx. 

Memento  8.  Be  on  your  guard  against  the 
confederated  enemies  of  all  good,  and  thereby 
of  all  new  good :  viz.  1.  Indigenous  Intellec- 
toal  weakness.  2.  Sinister  interest.  3.  In- 
terest-begotten prejudice.    4.  Adoptive  preju- 


dice. When  they  cannot  oppose  by  force  these 
will  oppose  by  disoouragemont,  disconragiiii^ 
by  opinion  and  advice. 

Memento  4.  In  relation  to  every  part  of  your 
subject,  and  every  object  connected  with  it, 
render  your  ideas  as  clear  as  possible.  Lus 
undMneJiat, 

Memento  5.  For  means  and  instnimenfta, 
employ  analogy.    A  nalogiat  undique  imda^foto. 

Memento  6.  In  your  look-out  for  analogies, 
for  surveying  that  quarter  of  the  field  of  thought 
and  action  to  which  the  art  in  question  belongs, 
employ  the  logical  ladders,  the  ladders  made 
of  nest  of  a^Kregates  placed  in  logical  sub- 
alteimation.  In  analogiarum  indagatitme  aoalie 
logicis  utere. 

Memento  7.  Inquire  and  learn  whatsoeTer, 
for  the  production  of  the  effect  in  question,  baa 
been  already  in  use  or  in  prospect.  Jam  SMCtf* 
et  tentata  diseite. 

Memento  8.  In  such  your  survey  of  existing 
inventions,  look  out  in  preference  for  the  latesl 
of  all,  not  looking  backwards  but  for  name 
speciiJ  reason.    Poetrema  exquirito. 

Memento  9.  Qnodlibet  e»m  quoUbeL  To 
everything  forget  not  to  apply  anything.  Sop- 
pose  that  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  objeela, 
which  in  consideration  of  certain  properties  or 
qualities,  in  respect  of  whieh  they  are  fband 
or  supposed  to  agree,  and  certain  othen,  in 
respect  of  which  they  have  been  found  or  sap- 
posed  to  disagree,  having  all  of  them  been 
placed  in  one  or  other  Si  two  elasses,  nome 
article  belonging  to  the  one  class  baa,  ^witli. 
success,  (t.  e.  with  some  new  effect,  whieh  either 
has  been  found  to  be,  or  affords  a  prospeet 
of  being  found  to  be,  advantageous,)  been  np- 
applied,  no  matter  in  what  manner,  nor -to 
what  purpose  in  particular,  to  some  artiele 
belonging  to  the  otiier  class  ;  in  like  manner, 
frame  a  general  resolution  not  to  be  departed 
from  in  any  instance,  but  for  some  special  eaiomt, 
(applying  to  that  instance,)  to  apply  to  wncih 
article  belonging  to  the  one  class  evwy  artiele 
belonging  to  the  other. 

The  sort  of  special  cause  here  in  qnestieai/ 
will  be  one  of  these  two,  viz.  1.  Apparently 
preponderant  probability  of  not  produciBg  any . 
new  result  at  all.    2.  Apparently  prepondeTmnt 
probability  that  the  new  result,  if  any,  wiU, 
instead  of  proving  preponderantly  advantngr 
ous,  prove  preponderantly  disadvantageoos. 

N.B. — Among  physical  arts  and  acienoes, 
the  branch  of  art  and  science  to  which  tins 
rule  or  memento  is  in  a  particular  degree  ap>.' 
plicable,  is  the  Chemical,  including,  in  so  Ikr 
as  they  belong  to  it,  the  several  anbordinnte 
and  practical  branches  of  art  and  science  wfaich 
come  under  its  department,  e.  pi  cookery,  phnr- 
macy,  agriculture,  ardiiteeture,  in  ao  for  as 
concerns  materittU.  ^ 

Memento  10.  In  taking  a  survey  of  practie^ 
distinguish  in  it  as  many  distinguishaUe  pointaN 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  appears  to  alford,  and 
on  each  of  these  points,  try  its  utility  and  pro-  , 
ptiety,  by  its  relation  to  tiie  end. 
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Examples. — The' field  of  medical  practice  ia 
%  field  in  which  many  examples,  indicatiye  of 
the  ntiliiy  of  this  rule,  might  be  collected.  In 
the  Gomparatiyely  ancient  system  of  pharmacy 
may  be  found  medicines,  in  the  composition  of 
which  there  were  drugs,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  or  thirty  different  sorts,  of  which,  by 
oomparatiyely  recent  observation,  experience, 
and  experiment,  all  but  two  or  three  hare  been 
found  either  irhoUy  inoperative,  or  nncondu- 
otve  to  the  end. 

In  evexy  part  of  the  field  of  practice  in  which 
the  practice  has  not  yet  been  thus  directed, 
and  its  several  distinguishable  parts  or  points 
confronted  with  the  proper  end,  uninfluencing 
circumstances,  and  even  obstructive  circum- 
stances, i.  e,  obstacles,  may  be  seen  confounded 
with  promotive  causes,  and  the  result,  be  it 
what  it  may,  ascribed  without  distinction  to 
their  coigunet  agency;  and,  in  this  way,  the 
character  of  promotive  causes  ascribed  to  un- 
influencing and  even  to  obstructive  causes. 

Of  this  mode  of  confusion,  examples  vrill 
naturally  be  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
system  of  government  established  in  every 
country,  and  in  particular  in  that  branch  which 
regards  constitutional  law.  .  Of  whatsoever 
degree  of  prosperity  the  state  may  be  supposed 
to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of,  as  many  abuses 
and  imperfections  as  in  the  theory  or  practice 
of  it  have  place,  will  by  all  those  who  profit 
by  them,  be  of  course  placed  more  or  less  con- 
fidently and  explicitly  upon  the  list  of  promo- 
tive causes.* 

On  the  subject  of  each  of  thefii^  mementos,  a 
few  observations  present  themselves  as  capa- 
ble of  having  their  use.  In  the  course  of  them  it 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  seen  that  of  all  of  them, 
howsoever  at  first  view  the  contrary  might 
in  some  instances  be  supposed,  there  is  not  one 
that  is  not  in  a  manner,  more  or  less  pointed, 
applicable  to  every  track  which^in  the  field  of 
thought  and  action,  it  is  in  the  power  of  art 
and  invention,  not  excepting  science,  to  take. 

The  two  first  mementos  demand  a  joint  oon- 
siderstion. 

The  end  !  It  may  be  asked,  exists  there 
any  man,  who,  be  the  art  what  it  may,  in  the 
practice  of  it,  ever  omits  so  much  as  for  a  mo- 
ment either  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
end,  or  to  keep  a  look-out  for  the  fittest  and 
most  promising  means  t 

Oh,  yes ;  vrith  the  exception  of  the  inventive 
few,  who  are  few  indeed,  every  man.  The 
end,  yes,  of  the  end,  he  is  not  altogether  unre- 
gardful :  but  as  to  meanty  the  mearu  which  he 
sees  pursued  by  others,  by  all  those  from  whose 
discourse  and  practice  his  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  derived,  these  are  the  means 
which,  from  first  to  last,  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarduig  as  not  only  conducive  to 
the  end,  but,  if  not  the  only  ones  that  are  so 
in  any  degree,  at  any  rate  those  which  are  so 


♦  See  Book  of  Fallacies,  chap,  il  (vol.  ii.  p. 
466.) 


in  a  higher  degree  than  any  others  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of. 

Let  reason  be  fruitful,  custom  barren :  such 
indeed  is  the  advice  which  on  this  subject  has 
.been  delivered.  Delivered !  but  by  whom ! — 
by  Bacon ;  by  the  man  whose  mind  was  of 
almost  all  minds  the  most  unlike  to  others.  In 
regard  to  fruitfrdness,  how  stands  the  matter 
as  between  Reason  and  Custom  in  the  world 
at  large  1  Reason  breeds  like  a  pole-cat ;  Cus- 
tom like  a  doe-rabbit. 

Third  Memento,f  The  more  ttupid  a  man  ia, 
especially  if  in  his  mind,  aupidUy  be,  as  it  is  not 
unapt  to  be,  accompanied  by  Utf-coneeitf  the 
more  improbable  it  will  appear  to  him,  that  to 
the  invention  in  question,  be  it  what  it  may,  any 
such  characters  as  those  of  useful  and  fneritori- 
0U8,  would  be  found  to  belong  to  it.  So  difficult 
as  the  art  is  in  its  present  state,  so  great  the 
expense  which,  in  the  articles  of  genius  and 
industry,  which  it  must  have  cost  to  the  men  of 
former  times  to  bring  the  art  up  to  its  present 
mark  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  so  great  the 
multitudes  that  for  so  many  ages  must  have 
been  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  give  to  it 
every  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible,— ^is  it  in  any  degree — ^is  it  preponder- 
ently  probable  that,  by  the  man  in  question, 
(who  in  his  exterior  has  probably  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  to  his  advantage,  and  whose 
weaknesses,  whatever  they  may  be,  being  in- 
dicated by  Envy  and  Jealousy,  are  laid  open 
to  general  observation,)  so  important  an  addi- 
tion to  the  art  should  really  have  been  made. 
Such  are  the  observations  by  which  the  con- 
sideration is  diverted  from  modem  invention. 

Fourth  Memento.  Clarification  of  ideas.— If 
the  subject  be  of  the  physical  class,  render  the 
images,  which  you  form  of  it  in  your  mind,  as 
correct  and  complete  as  possible. 

If  the  subject  be  of  the  psychical  class,  in 
so  far  as  the  words  employed  in  discoursing 
of  it  are  names  of  fictitious  entities,  take  the 
only  course  by  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  give  perfect  clearness  to  the  ideas  of  which 
they  serve  to  constitute  the  signs,  viz.,  by 
searching  out  the  real  entities  in  which  these 
names  of  fictitious  entities  have  their  source. 

On  some  subjects,  in  some  instances,  vrith- 
out  the  use  of  words,  a  man  may  exercise  in- 
vention, drawing  his  materials  and  instru- 
ments from  the  stock  of  ideas  already  laid  up 
in  his  own  mind. 

But  unless,  by  the  actual  survey  of  sensible 
works,  the  results  and  fruits  of  inventions  al- 
ready executed,  it  is  only  through  the  medium 
of  words,  that  for  his  assistance  in  the  exercise 
of  invention,  he  can  make  any  use  of  the  inven- 
tions, or  practices,  or  works  of  others.    Here, 


t  There  is  here  in  the  MS.—"  N.B.  Inveotion 
is  the  o£fspring  of  genius;**  a  dictum,  the  influence 
of  which  it  was  probabl^^  intended  to  examine. 
The  paragraph  following  is  headed,  '*  Indigenous 
intellectoal  weakness;**  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  there 
is  a  memorandum,  '*  eo  on  with  the  three  remaii»- 
ing  natural  enemies  of  genius.** — Ed. 
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then,  are  so  many  oollectioxifl  of  signs  of  Ideas, 
from  which,  according  to  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  the  consideration  of  them, 
and  the  degree  of  discernment  with  which 
that  attention  is  accompanied,  the  ideas  which 
he  obtains  from  those  words  will  be  more  or 
less  clear,  ambignoos,  or  obscure. 

In  so  far  as  the  words  are  snoh  as  to  be 
themselves  direct  representatiyes  of  clear 
ideas, so  mnoh  the  better:  but  eyen  where 
this  is  in  but  a  small  degree,  or  not  in  any  de- 
gree, the  case,  still  it  Mil  frequently  happen, 
that  by  the  reflections  and  comparisons  of 
which  in  his  mind  they  are  productiye,  they 
may  render  to  him  more  or  less  assistance  to- 
wards the  formation  of  othef  ideas,  such  as 
shall,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  clearer 
than  those  by  which  they  were  themselyes 
su«[e8ted.* 

Fifth  and  8ixth  Mementoi.  The  mode  and 
use  of  applying  these  $ubalternaium  seaUt  are 
as  follows,  viz.: 

I.  Application  in  the  deicending  line. 
With  the  exceptien  of  such  words  as  are 

names  of  individual  objects,  take  any  one  of  the 
material  words  that  present  themselyes  as 
belonging  to  the  subject,  not  being  the  name 
of  an  individual  alone,  this  word  will  be  the 
name  of  a  $ofrt  of  objects,  the  name,  (say,)  of 
an  aggregate.  If  the  aggregate  be  the  de- 
nomination of  a  genu$,  think  of  the  several 
species  which,  by  their  respective  names,  pre- 
sent themselyes  as  being  contained  under  it. 
Whatsoever  is  predicated  of  the  genus,  will, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  truly  predicated,  be,  with  equal 
truth,  predicable  of  all  these  several  species. 

II.  Application  in  the  cueending  line. 

In  like  manner  look  out  for  the  name  of  the 
next  superior  genus ;  with  reference  to  which, 
the  genus  in  question  is  but  a  species,  and  ob- 
serve, try,  or  coigeoture,  whether  that  which 
beyond  doubt,  has  been  found  predicable  with 
truth  of  the  whole  of  this  species,  be,  or  pro- 
mise to  be,  with  like  truth  predicable  of  the 
whole,  or  any  other  part  of  the  aggregate,  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  that  genus. 

It  is  in  the  instance  of  the  physical  depart- 
ment of  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  chemical  district  of 
that  department,  that  the  applicability  of  this 
memento  is  most  conspicuous.  Upon  every 
subject,  try,  or  at  least,  think  of  trying,  every 
operation;  to  every  subject  in  the  character 
of  a  menstruum,  apply  every  subject  in  the 
eharaoter  of  a  solvent  and  so  on. 

It  is  to  the  extent  in  which  application  has 
been  made  of  this  memento,  that  chemical 
science  is  indebted  for  the  prodigious  progress 
which,  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
generation,  has  been  made  in  it. 

It  is  by  the  ideal  decomposition,  performed 
by  the  separate  consideration  of  the  several 


distinguishable  operations,  which  lesfMelivvlf 
constitute  the  oomponent  parts  of  various  me- 
chanical arts,  and  thenoe,  by  the  division  of 
labour,that  the  great  improvements,made  with- 
in the  last  half  century  in  manufkctores,  hav^ 
been  effected. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Mementoe,  •  InvetttieaB 
of  the  physical  stamp,  are  those,  In  regard  to 
which,  the  importance  of  these  mementos  is, 
generally  speaking,  at  its  higher  piteh. 

Discover^,  praetice,  publicatiomi — by  theee 
words  are  designated  so  many  periods,  wfaieh. 


in  the  career  of  invention,  may,  to  the  purpose 

with  prac- 
tical advantage. 


here  in  question,  be  distinguished 


*  Meebanies  are  frequently  bad  expUiners  of 
their  inventions.  Newton  himielf  was  a  great  in- 
ventor, not  always  a  clear  explainer. 


To  the  purpose  of  the  discovery,  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  it  cannot  but  be  of  advantage 
to  a  person  of  an  inventive  turn,  to  be  a^iriaed 
of,  and  acquainted  with  whatsoever  has  beea 
already  invented,  or  thought  fft,'  m  the  sib* 
line,  is  obvious  enough. 

Bat  so  far  as  mere  dUeotery  is  ooneenied, 
any  inconvenience,  which  it  can  happen  to  a 
man  to  incur,  from  a  want  of  aoquaintanee 
with  anything  that  has  already  been  discov- 
ered by  others,  is,  in  this  case,  but  ineonsider- 
able,  in  comparison  with  what  is  liable  to  have 
place.  In  the  first  place,  so  for,  indeed,  as 
for  want  of  being  pre-acquainted,  vrith  this  or 
that  discovery  which  has  already  been  made 
by  this  or  that  other  person,  he  foils  of  making 
this  or  that  discovery,  which,  had  it  happened 
to  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  «x- 
istiug  discovery  in  question,  he  would  havie 
made :  so  far, here  is  so  muchlost  to  the  indi- 
vidual  in  question,  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  next  place,  in  so  for  as  after  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  by  himself,  it  ha^eae 
to  him  to  learn  that  this  same  discovery  hae 
already  been  made  by  some  one  else ;  in  tliis 
case,  what  is  but  natural  enough  is,  that  m 
proportion  to  what  appears  to  be  the  degree 
of  importance  of  the  discovery,  uneasiness  in 
the  shape  of  a  pain  of  disappointment,  should 
be  experienogd  by  him. 

But  in  such  a  track  as  that  of  inveBtien» 
no  step  that  has  ever  been  taken,  no  step, 
be  the  ulterior  result  of  it  what  it  may,  is  ever 
lost.  Of  every  step,  present  pleasnre  is  the 
accompaniment,  from  every  step  the  mind  de- 
rives increase  of  vigour ;  of  that  which  Is  an  in- 
strument of  future  security  and  Aitnre  pleanre. 

Ninth  Memento,  QnMibet  enmqMolibet.—A 
mechanicid  help  will  be  found  in  the  fheility 
of  confh>ntation.  For  this  purpoee,  in  so  fiw 
as  writing,  i.  e,  manuscript  is  employed,  let  H 
be  on  one  side  only  of  the  pi^ier. 

Reason. — Propositions,  which  aie  on  diflkir- 
ent  sides  of  the  same  plane,  cannot  invariaUy 
be  confh>nted  with  each  other.  While  tha* 
irhieh  is  on  page  2  is  hunting  for  the  tenna 
of  that  which  is  on  page  1,  and  what  is  In- 
tended to  be  compared  with  it,  are  either  foi^ 
gotten  or  become  dubious. 

If  such  is  liable  to  be  the  ease  with  the 
smallest  members  jif  a  disoourse,  how  nueb 
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with  thoM  thftt  lie  laiger  and 
oompl«x  lentenoee  and  whole 

^  nothing  could  be  more  in- 


congnioiis  than  at  the  baok  of  a  table  iDtended 
for  a  synoptic  one,  to  print  anything  that  may 
reqniie  to  be  confronted  with  any  part  of  the 
matter  of  it. 


APPENDIX.— A. 


^  ^  ^mA  of  TBS  HUMAN  MIND. 

SscnoN  I. 

AnalytktU  View  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind, 

The  whole  stnietnre  of  the  mind  may  be 
oonsidered  as  included  in  two  faculties,  yiz. 
the  perceptiye  and  the  appetitiye. 

To  the  perceptiye  belong  all  mental  expe- 
riences,— simple  experiences ; — to  the  appeti- 
tiye all  mental  operations  and  their  remits. 

In  the  perceptiye  faculty  the  judicial  may, 
in  a  certain  point  of  yiew,  be  considered  as  in- 
dnded. 

To  the  head  of  experieneee  may  be  referred 
tlie  Ibllowing  phenomena. 

1.  Apathematio  perceptions; — perceptions 
M  they  haye  place  in  the  case  in  which  they 
do  not  consist  of,  nor  are  attended  with,  any 
distintfoishable  pain  or  pleasure. 

2.  I^cUhemaiie  perceptions ;— perceptions  as 
they  haye  place  in  the  case  where  they  con- 
sist of,  or  are  attended  with,  sensations  or  feel- 
ings either  of  pain  or  pleasure,  t. «.  are  at- 
tended with  pains  or  painftil  perceptions,  or 
pleasures  or  pleasurable  perceptions. 

Pathematic,or  apathematicperceptions,  may 
be  distinguished  into  judgment-not-inyolying, 
and  judgmtat-inyolying. 

A  judgment-inyoMng  perception  is  the  per- 
ception of  a  relation,  t.  0.  of  the  existence  of  a 
relation  between  some  two  objects. 

One  of  the  relations  most  frequently  exem- 
plified in  ^Ib  way,  is  the  relation  of  cause  and 


Between  a  judgment-inyolying,  and  a  jndg- 
ment-not-inyolying,  perception,  the  differential 
character  is  this : — In  so  fkr  as  an  experience 
or  act  of  the  judicial  hmiij  is  not  inyoWed 
in  the  perception  in  question,  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  error,— in  so  far  as  any  such  expe- 
rience or  act  is  inyolyed,  it  is  susceptible  of 


The  case  of  a  judgment-inyolying  perception 
is  exemplified  in,  and  by,  eyery  one  of  the  fiye 


1.  I  open  my  eye8,-~I  see  something  before 
me^ — ^it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  distant  hill ; 
but  in  feet  it  is  a  cloud.  Here  is  a  misjudg- 
ment,  here  is  error.  But  that  I  see  some- 
thing, i  e.  that  on  the  retina  of  my  eyes  an 
image  is  depicted,  in  this  is  no  error. 

8.  I  hear  a  sounds — ^to  me  it  seems  the  yoice 
of  a  man  at  a  distance,  but  in  fact  it  is  the  07 
of  an  owl. 


3.  I  am  sitting  in  the  dark,—*  piece  of 
drapery  is  presented  to  me ; — I  am  asked  what 
it  is,  I  pronounce  it  silk-yelyet ;  but  in  fkct  it 
is  cotton-yelyet. 

4.  Left  in  the  dark,  a  plate  of  boiled  yege- 
tables  is  placed  before  me,— I  am  asked  what 
it  is — ^it  tastes  like  spinach,  but  in  fact  it  is 
beet  leayes. 

5.  Still  in  the  dark,  a  flower  ia  presented  to 
me, — I  am  asked  what  it  is — ^it  smells  to  me 
like  a  pink,  but  in  feet  it  is  a  carnation. 

In  the  production  of  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  perception  whether  judgment-inyol- 
ying, or  judgment-not-inyolying,  has  place,  ' 
objects  exterior  to  the  body  haye,  or  haye  not, 
borne  a  part.  In  the  first  case,  the  perception 
may  be  termed  a  perception  06  eaira,  or  say 
deriyatiye ; — ^in  the  other  case,  a  perception 
purely  ah  intra,  or  say  indigenous. 

Of  deriyatiye  perceptions,  the  aboye  fiye  are 
each  of  them  so  many  exeniplifications. 

Of  indigenous  perceptions,  a  sense  of  dila- 
tation in  the  stomach,  a  sense  of  increased 
or  diminished  heat,  are  exemplifications^ — ^in 
all  or  in  each  of  which  .cases,  the  perception 
may  be  apathematic  or  pathematic,-~aud,  if 
pathematic,  accompanied  either  witii  pain  or 
pleasure. 

SscnoN  II. 

Operationi—Beinltt  of  the  Exereiee  of  the 
Appetitive  FaeuUy» 

Eyery  operation  of  the  mind,  and  thence 
eyery  operation  of  the  body,  is  the  result  of  an 
exercise  of  the  will,  or  yolitional  faculty.  The 
yolitional  is  a  branch  of  the  appetitiye  faculty, 
i.e.  that  feculty  in  which  desire,  in  all  its 
seyeral  modifications,  has  place. 

Desire  has  for  its  object  either  pleasure  or 
pain,  or,  what  is  commonly  the  case,  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  in  oyer  yarying  and  unascertain- 
able  proportions.  ^^^_^ 

The  desire  which  has  pleasure  fbrlSob- 
ject,  is  the  desire  of  the  presence  of  such  plea- 
sure. Desire  which  has  pain  fer  its  object,  is 
the  desire  of  the  absence  of  such  pain. 

I  see  an  apple,  I  conceiye  a  desire  to  eat^ 
and  thence  to  possess  that  apple  ^— if  not  being 
either  hungry  or  thirsty,  my  desire  is,  not- 
withstanding, excited  by  the  supposed  agree- 
able fiayour  of  the  apple,  pleasure,  and  plea- 
sure alone,  yiz.  the  presence  of  that  pleasure, 
such  as  it  is,  is  the  object  of  my  desire.  If 
being  either  hungry  or  thirsty,  or  both,  and 
that  to  a  degree  of  uneasiness,  ikuji,  tii.  the 
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abflenoe  of  tbat  iuie  uneMmetB  is  nuRreoTar 
theobjeet 

A  dMin  then  haB,  in  erery  cMe^ui  intenal 
object,  liz,  the  eorreeponding  pleuare,  and  in 
80  fSyr  M  that  object  has  for  its  expected 
mmree  an  object  exterior  to  the  body,  an  ex- 
ternal object. 

A  desire  baring  pleasure  alone,  i.  e.  presence 
of  pleasure  for  its  internal  object,  has  phu^,  in 
80  flir  as,  from  the  presence  or  productiveness 
of  the  supposed  sonree,  pleasure  is  regarded 
as  about  to  be  eyentually  experienced. 

A  desire  baring  pain  alone,  t.  d.  absence  of 
pain  for  its  internal  object,  has  place  in  so  fSyr 
as,  from  the  presence  or  productiveness  of  the 
supposed  source,  pain  is  regarded  as  being 
erentually  about  to  be  experienced. 

A  desire  haring  pleasure  and  pain  taken 
together  for  its  internal  object,  has  place,  in 
so  fkr  as,  while  from  the  presence  or  produc- 
tiveness of  the  supposed  source,  pleasure  is 
regarded  as  being  eventually  about  to  be  ex- 
perienced, pain  is,  at  the  same  time,  experi- 
enced from  the  reflection  of  the  actual  ab- 
sence of  that  same  source ;— or  in  so  fSyr  as, 
while  from  the  presence  of  the  supposed 
source,  pain  is  reg^ed  as  being  eventually 
about  to  be  experienced,  pleasure  is  at  the 
same  time  experienced  from  the  reflection  of 
the  actual  absence  of  that  same  source. 

If  the  desire,  being  a  desire  having  pleasure 
for  its  object,  be,  to  a  certain  degree  intense, 
in  this  case,  so  long  as  it  remains  unsatisfled, 
it  has  a  certain  degree  of  pain  for  its  insepar- 
able accompaniment,  vi^  the  pain  of  non- 
possession,  or  say  privation,  produced  by  the 
absence  of  the  source,  and  the  consequent  non- 
satisfaction  of  the  desire. 

If  the  desire  be  a  desire  having  pain  for  its 
object,  i. «.  the  absence  of  pain  from  this  or 
that  particular  source,  in  this  case,  if  the  desire 
be  to  a  certain  degree  intense,  it  has  for  its 
inseparable  aeoompaniment,  a  persuasion  more 
or  less  intense  of  the  probability  of  a  state  of 
things,  in  which  pain  will  be  experienced. 

Considered  as  having  produced,  or  ks  being 
with  more  or  less  prol»bility  of  success,  opei^ 
ating  towards  the  production  of  the  result, 
(ris.  presence  of  pleasure,  or  absence  of  pain,) 
which  is  the  object  of  it,  a  desire  is  termed  a 

In  so  frr  as  the  production  of  the  state  of 
things  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  the 
desire,  is  considered  as  foUowing  immediately 
and  certainly  upon  the  existence  of  the  desire 
an  act  of  the  mJU  is  said  to  take  place, — ^the 
fiMSulty  by  which  this  effect  is  considered  as 
produoed,  is  termed  the  volitional,  or  volitive 
fr^eulty,  or,  in  one  word,  the  wUl. 

The  volitional  fiumlty  is,  therefore,  a  branch 
of  the  appetitive. 

But  no  act  of  the  vrill  can  take  place  but 
in  consequence  of  a  correspondent  desire;  in 
eonsequence  of  the  action  of  a  denre  in  the 
charaeter  of  a  motive. 

Also,  no  desire  can  have  place,  unless  when 


the  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  in  some  shape  or 
degree,  has  place.  Minute,  it  is  tnie,  minate 
in  the  extreme  is  the  quantity  of  pleasure  or 
pain  requisite  and  suflldent  to  tlw  formatioa 
of  a  desire  ;  but  still  it  is  not  the  leas  true, — 
take  away  all  pleasure  and  all  pain,  and  you 
have  no  desire.* 

Pleasure  and  pain,  considered  in  themaelvee, 
belong  to  the  perceptive  &culty,  i.  «.  to  the 
pathematic  branch  of  it. 

Btet  pleasure  and  pain  considered  as  opoai- 
ing,  as  above,  in  the  production  of  cicrirei, 
operating,  as  above,  in  the  chaiaeter  of  mo- 
tives, and  thus  producing  «o{tttoii,  action,  in- 
ternal or  external,  corporeal,  or  purely  mental, 
belong  to  the  appetitive  fr^eulty. 

Pleasute  and  pain  compose,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  the  bond  of  union  and  channel  of  eom- 
munication  between  the  two  fkcolties. 

Attention  is  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  will; 
of  an  exercise  of  the  volitional  branch  of  the 
appetitive  Acuity. 

In  so  frr  as  attention  has  place ;  in  ao  frr 
as  attention  is  applied,  either  to  the  direction, 
or  to  the  observation  of  an  experience^  the  ex- 
perience is  converted  into  an  operation  ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  field  of  thought,  that  place 
wMch  would  otherwise  have  been  the  field  of 
an  experience  and  nothing  more,  becomes  now 
the  field  of  an  experience,  and  of  a  correspon- 
dent operation  at  the  same  time,— an  op 
having  for  its  subject  the  object  which 
tiie  source  or  seat  of  the  experience. 

In  some  instances,  language  affords  not  as 
yet  any  word,  or  words,  by  which  the  dilier- 
ence  between  the  presence  or  absenee  of  atten- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  effect  in  question,  is 
denoted. 

Here  the  word/iufym«n<,— ^Mt  of  the  judg- 
ment,— is  the  locution  employed,  as  well  in 
the  case  of  those  instantaneous  and  involon- 
tary  judgments,  which,  as  above  are  commoj^y 
confounded  vrith  simple  perception,  and  thosa 
attentive  and  elaborate  judgments  which  nre 
pronounced  in  the  senate,  on  the  bench,  or  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  at  the  libmry- 
table  of  the  logician. 

Without  attention,  the  memory  is  but  the 
seat  of  a  mere  passive  experience,  which  is 
termed  remembrance.  In  consequence  of  an 
exertion  or  exercise  of  the  will,  importing  str 
tention  applied  to  the  purpose  of  searching  ont 
and  bringing  from  the  storehouse  of  the  mind 

*  In  the  production  of  volition,  a  desire  opsni- 
ing  in  the  character  of  a  motive  is  either  certainly 
or  not  certainly  effective  ;  if  certainly  effectivie,  aa 
act  of  the  will  is  the  eonsequence.  The  caase  of 
my  own  act  is  always  my  own  desire ;  and  in  this 
sense  m^  inll  is  free.  Ait  the  csnse  of  that  desire, 
what  is  it?  In  some  oases  I  know  what  it  is  ;  ia 
others  not  When  I  know  not  what  it  ii,  how  it 
my  will  free  ?  The  action  of  it  is  in  so  &r  doMo- 
dent  upon  an  unknown  erase  external  to  myaul 

When  I  make  my  choice  amongst  a  mnlmade  of 
ratagonizing  desires,  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
choice? 
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the  imprenion  in  qiiestiony  it  becomes  the  seat 
and  eubject  of  an  operation  termed  recollec- 
tion. 

Section  III. 
EuumeroHon  of  the  Mental  Fcicidties, 

Of  a  set  of  fictitioiu  entities,  to  giro  a  list, 
neither  the  correctness  nor  the  completeness 
of  which  shall  be  exempt  firom  dispute  or 
donbt,  cannot  be  a  ybij  easy  task.  Of  the . 
following  articles,  neither  the  perceptibility, 
(meaning  that  sort  of  perceptibility  of  which 
these  sorts  of  fictitions  entities  are  suscepti- 
ble,) neither  the  perceptibility  nor  the  mutual 
duHiuineUfBtkynAheTfdutin^itkahUityf  seems 
much  exposed  to  dispute.* 

*  1.  Pereeptum;  or  fULjf  perceptive  f<icuUif, 
4xlicu  simple  apprehension. 

*  2.  Judgment;  or  B9J,  judtcicd faculty. 

*  3.  Memory ;  or  say,  retentite  faculty :  this 
is  either,  1.  PassiTc  ;  or  2.  Active,  i.  e,  recol- 
lectire. 

*  4.  Dedmotion;  or  say,  ratioeinatiTe  or  de- 
ductive faculty :  that  by  which  a  number  of 
jndgmcnti,  i.  e.  acts  of  the  Judicial  faculty  are 
deduced,  one  from  another. 

5.  Abttraction;  or  say,  abe^cutive  faculty. 

*  6.  Imammation ;  or  say,  imaginative  fa- 
cmltyt  whereoy  a  number  of  abstracted  ideas, 
results  or  products  of  the  exercise  of  the  ab- 
ctractive  iiftcnlty,  are  compounded  and  put 
k^gether. 

7.  Invention;  or  say,  inventhe  faculty: 
whereby,  out  of  a  number  of  the  products  of 
the  abstraetiye  &cnlty,  such  compounds  are 
formed  as  are  new,  L  e.  were  ncFcr  produced 
before.  Invention  is  imagination  directed  in 
its  exercise  to  the  attainment  of  some  parti- 
cular mmI. 

8.  Metkodisation ;  or  say,  arrcmgement,  or 
the  exercise  of  what  may  be  termed  the  tactic 
faculty.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  sereral  faculties  above- 
mentioned. 

9.  Attention ;  or  say,  the  attentive  faculty. 
The  exercise  of  this  faculty  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  an  exercise  of  the  will;  of  a  special 
application  made  of  the  power  of  that  faculty, 
to  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  their  work,  with 
different  degreee  of  force,  and  for  different 
lengths  of  time,  any  one  or  more  of  the  seyeral 
distinguishable  faculties  aboye-mentioned. 

10.  Obtervation,  In  this  are  included  per- 
ception, memory,  judgment,  and  commonly  rch 
iioci$tation,  set,  and  kept  at  work,  by  attention, 
and  directed  commonly  in  their  exercise,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  end. 

*  11.  Communication;  or  say,  the  communi- 
cative faculty :  a  faculty  which  may  have  for 
its  subject  the  results  or  products  of  the  exer- 


*  Of  those  which  an  here  distimpiished  by  mn  * 
mention  is  made  in  D^AlembertN  Table,  these  and 
no  others* 


dse  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  faculties 
above-mentioned.  Speaking,  writing,  nnd  pan- 
tomime, i.  e.  discourse  by  geeturee,  or  otherwise 
by  deportment,  are  so  many  modes  in  and  by 
which  it  is  exercised. 

Communication,  on  the  one  part  supposes 
receipt,  or  say  reception,  on  the  other.  In  so 
far  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  reception, 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  is  considered 
as  Necessary,  the  receiver  is  styled  a  learner. 

Be/lection  is  attention,  considered  as  carried 
backwards,  and  applied  to  objects  considered 
as  presented  and  kept  in  view  by  the  memory. 

12.  Comparieon  is  attention,  considered  as 
applied  alternately,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
simultaneously,  to  the  two,  or  greater  number 
of  objects  which  are  the  subjects  of  it.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  direction  to  an  exercise 
of  the  judicial  &culty,  the  operation  by  irfaich 
this  faculty  is  exercised  can  scarcely,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  performed  for  a  continuance,  and 
vnth  advantage,  on  more  than  two  objects  at 
a  time  ;  at  any  rate,  to  the  purpose  of  noting 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  an  aggregate  into  par- 
cels which  are  to  be  compared  with  one  an- 
other, it  is  necessary  to  proceed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  dividing  it,  as  it  were,  at  one 
stroke.  If,  for  any  such  purpose,  objepts  in 
any  number  greater  than  two  are  compared 
with  one  another,  the  attention  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  three,  for  this  purpose,  into 
two  parcels,  some  one  of  the  three  objects 
forming  one  parcel,  and  the  two  remaining 
ones  U^ether  another.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
phytieal  motion,  between  any  two  objects,  al- 
ternate motion  is  a  sort  of  operation  in  itself 
extremely  simple,  produced  with  little  difllcul- 
ty,  of  which  the  exemplifications  are  numer- 
ous and  fhsquentiy  occurring,  and  which  has, 
accordingly,  received  a  name,  viz.  vibration  ; 
but,  between  any  greater  number,  though  it 
were  so  small  as  three,  in  nature  no  such  alter- 
nate motion  is  to  be  found  anywhere  exempli- 
fied, nor  could  it,  witiiout  a  highly  complicated 
system  of  machines,  be  produced :  of  this  dif- 
ference, a  sort  of  exemplification  seems  even 
to  be  afforded  by  the  very  word  between.  Be- 
tween, i.  e.  by  twain,  means  by  parcels  con- 
sisting each  of  no  more  than  two  articles,  as  in 
the  phrase,  where  it  is  said,  let  comparison  be 
made  between  these  two  articles.  Here,  in 
this  case,  the  comparison  is  under8too4  to  be 
perfectly  made,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  capable 
of  being  perfectly  made. 

But  if  the  number  of  articles  to  be  com- 
pared be  greater  than  two,  in  this  case  the 
word  between  cannot,  vrith  propriety,  he  em- 
ployed. Instead  of  it  the  language  affords  no 
word  less  improper  than  the  word  among.  But 
a  comparison  made  among  three  or  more 
articles  does  not  present  itself  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  perfect  one.  It  seems  as  if  the  com- 
parison ought  to  be  made  either  between  any 
two  leaving  out  the  others,  or  between  any 
one  of  them  taken  singly  on  the  one  part,  and 
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the  other  two  formed  into  one  pftrcel  on  the 
other  part;  in  »  word,  where  the  word  among, 
is  used  in  this  case,  besides  that  the  nunber 
of  the  objects  in  question  is  left  indeterminatOi 
the  operation  itself  is  not  the  same  sort  of 
operation  as  .where  the  word  betwem  is  em- 
ployed. 

Change  the  expression  oyer  so  often,  still  the 
difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  keep- 
ing under  equal  consideration  for  any  coisi- 
derable  length  of  time  any  greater  number  of 
objects  than  two,  presses  itself  into  view.  Yon 
may,  indeed,  say,  compare  together  the  ob- 
jects A,  B,  and  C  ;  but,  then,  as  in  the  case 
where  .the  preposition,  amcng,  is  employed, 
the  comparison  has  the  air  of  a  confused, 
partial,  and  indeterminate  one.  But  then,  in 
each  of  these  cases,  so  it  is  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  comparison,  the  three  articles  are, 
in  the  first  place,  made  up  into  one  aggre- 
gate, and,  in  the  next  place,  that  aggregate 
Ui  divided  into  two,  and  no  more  than  two, 
parcels. 

18.  Synthesis  or  combination. 

14.  Cieneralization. 

15.  Induction. 

16.  Analysis,  t.  «.  diTision,  Tia.  logical  or 

anological  analysis. 

17.  Distribution.* 


APPENDIX  B. 

DIVISION  OF  AST  ANP  8CIElfCB.t 
SECnOK  I. 

Generais  or  Partictdan,  Abstractions  or 
Coneretions, — vkUh  first  1 

In  the  field  of  Eudssmonios  and  Pantognosy, 
the  field  of  abstractions  or  the  field  of  concre- 
tionSj — ^to  which  of  these  two  compartments 
ihall  the  surveying  eye  apply  itself! 

In  the  whole  human  race,  considered  at  all 
periods  of  its  history,  the  knowledge  of  pai^ 
tioulan  has  preceded  that  of  generals.  Ab- 
straction, a  branch  of  Logic,  is  an  art  that  has 
been  learned  by  slow  degrees. 

But,  when  general  conceptions  have  once 
been  attained,  the  communication  of  them  is 
performed  with  much  more  despatch,  even  to 
the  meet  unfurnished  and  uninformed  minds, 
than  thftt  of  particulars;  i.  «.  in  a  given  time, 
much  more  knowledge  may  be  communicated 
by  the  use  of  more  general  terms  in  company 
with  less  general  terms,  than  by  the  use  of  less 
general  terms  alone. 

True  it  is,  vdthout  the  use  of  particular 
terms,  and  even  according  to  the  nature  of  the 


*  Respecting  these  five  la8t>mentioned  bculties, 
no  further  notice  appearB  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
M8S.— JEa. 

t  Many  of  the  lubjeets  of  this  Apoendix  will 
be  found  oiacoued  more  at  length  in  Chreitoma- 
thia,  i^pendiz.— JEtf. 


snbjeety  i  #.  as  it  bekmfs  to  aoBstiea  or  psy- 
chology, no  olaar  knowledge  oaa  be  oonveyed 
by  general  ones,  but  by  a  single  individual  or 
species,  exhibited  in  the  character  of  %  speci- 
men or  sample,  for  the  explanntion  and  illus- 
tration of  a  generic  term,  the  exhibition  of 
all  the  other  individuals  or  particulars  con- 
tained in  the  genus  of  which  it  is  the  name, 
may  be  saved.  <• 

With  these  explanntions,  from  partionlan 
to  generals,  may  be  stated  as  the  aetoai  order 
of  learning  or  acquisition ;  but  from  generals 
to  particulars,  the  most  convenient  and  ex- 
tensively efficient  order  of  teaching  or  comma-; 
nicating  instruction. 

Condillac  was  a  French  Abbd.  Inhisyonth 
he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  Greek 
statuary,  so  well  known  to  the  Dilettanti  by 
the  name  of  Pygmalion.  In  his  workshop,  he 
had  learned  that  secret,  which,  to  statnaries, 
is  what  the  philosopher's  stone  is  to  chemists, 
— ^the  art  of  giving  life  to  clay  or  marble. 
Pygmalion's  practical  object  in  ttie  animating 
of  his  statue,  vras,  as  everybody  knows*  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  it  to  speak, — more  ^ipo- 
sitely,  the  teaching  ksr  the  art  of  love.  Con- 
dillao  being  an  abb^,  and  moreover  a  man  of 
an  independent  mind,  and  an  original  cast  of 
character — ^a  philosopher  by  trade-determin- 
ed, instead  of  making  himself  the  servile  copy- 
ist of  his  master,  to  teach  logic  to  liia  ttatao 
instead  of  love.  $ 

In  this  view,  instead  of  cramming  her  aU  at 
once  with  the  five  senses — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
sixth  sense,  which,  how  necessary  soever  to 
the  purpose  aX  the  Greek,  wonld  have  been 
quite  foreign  to  the  new  purpose  of  this  Frendi- 
man — ^he  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  vpon  a 
more  economical  plan,  and  to  htam^  at  least, 
with  furnishing  them  to  her  one  by  one. 

For  matter  for  one  of  her  first  exnrciset,  he 
took  Aristotle's  logic  in  hand,  and  proposed  to 
himself  to  teach  her  the  ten  predicaments,  and 
by  means  of  the  ten  predicaments,  propoeed 
to  himself  to  teach  her  the  nature  of  those  ie- 
titions  entities  called  abstractions. 

When  it  came  to  the  point,  he  firand  that 
Aristotle's  list  was  not  quite  so  well  made  up 
as  it  might  have  been,  and  doubtless  would 
have  been,  had  the  ingenious  Greek  had  the 
advantage  of  consulting  with  Looke  and  n  finr 
others. 

In  teaching  her  these  predicaments,  his  plan 
was  to  begin  vrith  those,  if  any  snch  then 
were,  the  nature  of  which  could  be  taught 
vrithont  taking  into  consideration  any  other. 


X  Like  to  many  other  hiBtories  of  i 
the  present  is  a  history  partly  of  what,  in  the  way 
in  question,  the  hero  actoally  did,  partly  of  what 
he  might  have  done.  What  he  actoally  did,  may 
be  seen  in  a  little  work,  in  one  or  two  smaIli2kB0 
volumes,  entitled,  TraiU  des  Setuaiioms,  It  is  not 
known  to  have  ever  been  translated*into  Englidb, 
though  on  the  sabjeet  of  lo^e  it  contains  a  qnaa- 
tity  of  information  not  derivable  from  any  other 
source. 
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In  all  new  eounes  of  experiment,  there  ii 
commomly  ft  good  deal  of  fiunbliiig.  Of  the 
crude  oonoeption  that  oocnned  to  him,  and  the 
oneaoeeasftil  trials  thltt  took  place  in  conee- 
qnenoe,  mention  need  not  be  made ;  of  a  few 
of  those  by  whieh  it  appeared  that  more  or 
lees  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject,  a  short 
and  plain  account  will  suffice  for  the  present 
purpose. 

1.  He  gaTO  her  the  sense  of  smelling  3— he 
presented  her  with  a  rose.  In  the  way  of 
logic,  nothing  was  taught  her  by  the  fxperi- 
ment.  She  learned  the  smell  of  the  rose,  and 
liked  it  yery  well ;  but  she  knew  not  what  it 
oame  from,— whether  from  a  rose-tree,  from 
otto  of  roses,  or  from  the  €tprU  ds  rote, 

2.  Equally  limited  was  the  scienoe  she  made 
herself  mistress  of  when  endued  with  the  sense 
of  taste.  A  slice  of  pine-apple  was  no  less 
agreeable  to  her  than  the  rose  had  been ;  but 
ail  she  learnt  from  it  was  the  taste  of  pine- 
apples. 

3.  He  gare  her  the  sense  of  sight,  and  now 
for  the  fint  time  he  gave  her  schooling.  Smell- 
ing and  tasting  were  no  better  than  child's 
play. 

The  first  thing  he  presented  to  her  yiew  was 
a  round  spot.  Nothing  was  to  be  learned  from 
the  round  qpot 

With  a  little  alteration,  the  round  spot  was 
oonrerted  into  a  triangle,  sfid  by  this  triangle 
was  famished  the  fint  lesson  she  learned  in 
the  art  of  logic  The  triangle  happened  to  be 
an  equilateral  one,  not  but  that  any  other 
might  hare  done  nearly  as  well.  Being  a 
triangle,  it  had  three  points  or  comers.  I^k 
there,  says  he,  at  those  points  ;  in  that  place 
on  the  left,  one, — in  that  on  the  right  a  second, 
— abore  them  both,  a  third.  Here  you  have 
numbers  one,  two,  three. 

But  when  the  predicament  of  number  was 
thus  made  sensible  to  her,  the  predicament  of 
figum  was  made  sensible  to  her  at  the  same 
time;  for  by  these  three  points  the  triangle 
had  its  bounds,  and  by  these  bounds  its  figm 
was  determined. 

To  make  the  matter  the  clearer,  he  present- 
ed to  her,  by  the  side  of  this  triangular  spot, 
the  round  one.  From  this  round  one,  Tiewed 
by  itself,  nothing  had  been  to  be  learned.  A 
figure  it  had ;  but  beinc  so  perfectly  uniform, 
and  presenting  to  riew  but  one  number,  it  had 
not  presented  her  with  any  such  idea  as  that 
ef  figure,  no  more  than  the  smell  of  the  rose, 
or  the  taste  of  the  pine-apple  had  done.  But 
now  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  triangle, 
and  her  eye  passing  continually  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  the  difierence  between  the  one 
and  the  other  was  so  often  presented  to  her, 
and,  by  the  contrast,  her  ideas  of  figure  be- 
came erery  moment  more  and  more  distinct, 
as  well  its  from  the  first  moment  more  exten- 
siTe. 

By  knowing  what  number  was,  she  already 
had  some  notion  of  what  arithmetic  is;  and  by 
knowing  what  figure  is,  she  had^  moreoyer. 


some  notion  of  what  geometry  is.  He  would 
haye  been  glad  to  haye  given  her  a  corre- 
spondent notion  of  what  ^ebm  is ;  but  tiiis 
he  found  impossible  till  she  had  become  mora 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  use  of  language. 

Arithmetic  has  for  its  subject  number,  di> 
reotly  and  independently  expressed,  viz.  the 
several  modifications  of  it,  all  of  them  express- 
ed by  so  many  determinate  absolute  and  ap- 
propriate namea 

Algebra  has  for  its  subject  number  and 
numbers,  but  these  expressed  in  every  in- 
stance, not  by  any  determinate  and  absolute 
names,  but  by  names  indicative,  in  each  in- 
stance, of  some  relation  home  by  the  object  in 
question  to  some  determinate  number  or  num- 
bers, which  sooner  or  later  may  be  presented 
to  view  by  their  respective  names,  but  which 
as  yet  are  not  presented  to  view. 

SBcnoN  II. 

Fidd  occupied  by  Art  and  Science, 

Entering  upon  the  field  of  mesology,  we 
shall  find  science  occupying  a  compartment, 
over  a  portion  only  of  which,  and  that  com- 
pamtively  a  small  one,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
art  to  foUow  it ;  always  excepted  that  space 
and  quantity  of  art,  which  being  employed, 
and  that  of  necessity,  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
science,  is  therefore  inseparably  attached  to  it. 

Contributory  to  well-being,  human  well- 
being,  and  its  opposite,  are,  or  may  be,  for 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be,  all  beings  of 
which  we  have  any  notion,  as  well  as  all  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  If  so  it  be. 
then  so  it  is  that  with  that  portion  of  the  field 
of  eudsmonics  which  is  occupied  by  mesology  ; 
the  whole  field  of  ontology,— a  word  more  in 
use  in  former  days  than  at  present,  and  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  science  of  being  in  gene- 
ral, is  coincident.* 

For  the  designation  of  the  general  term 
science,  considered  as  applying  to  this  or  that 
particular  portion  of  the  field  of  science  by 
some  persons,  and  on  some  occasions,  the  ter- 
mination logif,  and  by  others  the  termination 
ffnoey,  is  preferred.  On  other  occasions,  or  by 
some  persons,  to  give  compactness  to  the  ap- 
pellation, both  are  discarded,  and  the  termi- 
nation c«,t  as  designative  of  an  adjective,  of 
which  the  substantive  is  subintellected,  is  pre- 
ferred4  These  terminations  are  all  taken  from 
the  Greek,  the  language  without  which  6ca.rce- 
ly  any  new  names  could,  by  our  barbarism- 
sprung  language,  be  framed ;  and  consequently 
scarcely  any  new  views  of  things  taken  or  ex- 
pressed, nor,  in  so  far  as  former  ones  are  either 


*  See  th#  tract  on  Ontology  in  this  volume, 
with  its  division  of  entities  into  real  and  fictitious, 
— ^perceptible  and  inferential. 

T  See  Chrettomatbia,  supra,  p.  82. 

t  Examples:  Mathemahee,  dffnamiet,  tkcrapeu- 
Hct,  attketica,  tacUce, 
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incorrect  or  incomplete,  any  true  and  adequate 
ones  be  lo  mnch  as  formed. 

SomakHogy^  aomatognoiyy  or  tomoficf  ;*  pty- 
ekohgyj  piyehoanoty,  or  ofyeAfM,t— to  one  or 
other  of  these  denominations  will  eyery  branch 
of  science,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  field 
of,  to  ns,  perceptible  existence,  the  class,  to 
us,  of  perceptible  beings,  be  foand  referable. 

Pky$iopUutic,  anthropopkuiic,  by  one  or 
other  of  these  appellatires  will  the  condition 
of  all  beings  by  which  any  part  of  the  field 
of  Somatics  is  seen  to  be  occupied,  be  found 
referable;  physioplastio,  the  state  in  which, 
being  found  in  the  bosom,  they  are  supposed  to 
haye  been  formed  by  the  hands,  of  nature ;  an- 
thropoplastic,  the  state  into  which,  after  hav- 
ing been  torn  from  the  bosom  of  nature,  they 
have  been  brought  by  human  labour. 

The  labour  or  course  of  the  operations  by 
which,  under  the  hands  of  man,  forms  are 
given  to  bodies  different  in  any  respect  from 
tiiose  into  which  they  are  cast  by  nature,  may 
be  considered  at  two  different  stages  or  points 
of  time  :  yiz«  1.  The  stage  during  which,  with 
a  view  to  the  advancement  whether  of  art  or 
science,  or  of  both  in  one,  trials  are  made  of 
the  different  forms  into  which  they  may  be 
cast,  of  the  different  properties  immediately 
or  eventually  conducive  to  man's  well-being, 
they  may  be  discovered  or  made  to  possess, 
and  of  the  different  points  of  view  in  which, 
Ibr  that  purpose,  they  may  be. contemplated 
and  subjected  to  examination.  2.  The  stage  at 
which,  by  the  light  of  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able mass  of  Imowledge,  derived  from  such 
trials,  means  having  been  found  of  casting  them 
into  such  and  such  usefbl  forms,  and  thereby 
enduing  them  vrith  such  and  such  usefhl  pro- 
perties, the  casting  them  into  these  forms,  and 
enduing  them  with  these  properties,  has  be- 
come the  regular  and  extensive  result  of  an 
established  course  of  practice. 

In  their  physioplastio  state,  in  the  state  in 
which,  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  nature,  they 
are  found  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  bodies  form 
the  contents  and  subject  of  that  portion  of  the 
field  of  Somatics  which  is  so  commonly  but  so 
improperly  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
Natural  History,  and  which  the  term  PAjrst- 
ology  having,  by  a  narrower  application,  lieen 
nnftted  for  this  use,  may  more  aptly  and  ex- 
pressively, it  should  seem,  be  designated  by 
the  term  Phtfnognoty, 

In  so  fkr  as  they  are  considered  as  forming 
the  subject  of  these  preliminary  trials  and 
examinations  which,  as  above,  serve  as  the 
foundations  for  those  ulterior  operations  by 
which  they  are  rendered  subservient  to  general 
use,  they  form  the  contents  of  that  portion  of 
the  fteld  of  Somatics  which  also,  very  gener- 
ally, but  not  the  less  inappropriately,  has  been 
termed  sometimes  Natural  PhUoiovhy,  some- 
times Experimental  Philosophy,  out   which 


*  From  the  Greek  word  for  body,  riz.  rmftm. 
t  From  the  Greek  word  for  soul,  vi«.  Vvxn. 


neither  unaptly  nor  nnexpressively,  may,  U  is 
supposed,  be  termed  Empiric  SomiuilogjfJt 

The  fbrther  we  advance,  the  more  dearly  do 
the  convenience  of  an  apposite  nomencUtnrs 
and  systematic  arrangement,  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  inapposite  nomenclature  and  unsys- 
tematic arrangement  become  perceptible. 

SomatieM  being  the  name  given  to  the  stem, 
by  the  two  ac^uncts  physioplastio  and  anthro- 
poplastic,  a  designation  which  is  correct,  and 
to  every  one  to  whom  the  import  attached  to 
those  fiyuncts  in  the  original  language  is  fa- 
miliar, an  intelligible  one  is  presented.  By  a 
person  whose  ignorance  of  all  particulars  con- 
tained in  the  respective  fields  of  human  science, 
should  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  person  can 
be,  the  import  of  the  two  names,  and  accord- 
ingly the  nature  of  the  two  branches  of  sdence 
would  nevertheless  be  conceived  and  under- 
stood, so  he  were  but  apprised  of  the  import  of 
the  Greek  words  correspondent  to  the  word 
nature  and  the  word  man. 

So  much  for  the  apposite  and  systematio 
nomenclature  and  arrangement,  now  as  to  the 
inapposite  and  unsystematic.  Of  the  two 
composing  the  inapposite  appellative  employed 
to  designate  physioplastio  somatics,  tlie  word 
"wOwral,  in  so  &r  as  it  went,  was  appoeite  and 
expressive.  But  when  applied  to  designate 
the  anthropoplastic  branch  of  somatics,  instead 
of  being  apposite  and  leading  to  truth,  it  leads 
of  itself  to  error.  What  it  gives  you  to  ondep* 
stand  is,  that  under  the  branch  of  sdenee  to 
which  it  thus  gives  name,  in  the  observation 
made  on  the  bodies  which  are  the  subjects  of 
it,  the  state  to  which  the  consideration  is  con- 
fined is  that  into  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  hands  of  nature,  whereas  the  tmth  is, 
that  the  state  in  which  alone  they  constitute, 
in  a  direct  way,  the  subject  of  aathropoplastie 
somatology,  is  the  state  into  which  they  have 
been  brought,  or  are  capable  of  being  faroo^t 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

True  it  is,  that  in  anthropoplastic  somatics, 
vrithout  more  or  less  reguti  paid  to  physio- 
plastic  somatics,  that  is,  to  tiie  bodies  which 
are  constituted  its  subjects,  and  that  too  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  its  subjects,  nothing 
could  be  done;  for  it  is  to  physioplasdc  soma- 
tology that  anthropoplastic  somatology  is  in* 
debted  for  all  its  subjects,  for  all  Uie  materiab 
which  it  can  have  to  work  upon.  But  from 
this  no  such  consequences  foUow  as  that,  in 
any  part,  anthropoplastic  and  physioplastic  ars 
the  same.  By  architecture,  stone  and  wood 
are  employed  ;  but  architecture  is  not,  on  this 
account,  one  and  the  same  branch  of  art  and 
science  either  with  mineralogy  or  with  botany. 
When  upon  taking  a  fhrther  step,  we  oobm 
to  the  word  philosophy,  the  misrepreaeatatioa, 
instead  of  receiving  any  correction  is  rendered 
still  more  flagrant    Instead  of  a  state  of,  or 


X  See  the  inaptness  of  the  terms  Naturol  Hutary 
and  Natural  JPkilotop^  diacoued  above,  p.  68,  rt 
Mq.  An  exposition  m  somewhat  similar  tenns  fol- 
lows  in  the  MS.  of  the  text— i^. 
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moqnisiiioii  made  by  the  anderstandinj^,  and 
that  alone,  that  which  the  term  philosophy 
was  originally  employed  to  designate,  and 
whiohy  OTen  now,  it  ceases  not  to  oonrey  to 
those  who  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
the  language  from  which  it  has  been  borrowed, 
is  a  state  of  HheafectionSfa,  sentiment  or  affec- 
tion of  loiM  and  good-liking.  Of  good-liking  in 
relation  to  what  t — ^not  to  this  branch  of  so- 
maties  in  contradistinction  to  the  other,  nor 
yet  to  somatice  in  contradistinction  to  any  other 
branch  of  science ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  to  science 
in  contradistinction  to  anything  else.  To  what 
then  % — Why,  eren  to  wtM^om.  And  what  is 
wisdom ! — A  term  of  wide  and  imperfectly 
determined  import,  employed  not  so  much  to 
designate  science  as  to  designate  an  habitu- 
ally correct  state  of  the  judgment,  or  judicial 
faculty,  to  whatsoever  subjects,  considered  as 
applied,  but  more  particularly,  to  such  as  are 
regarded  as  standing  distinguished,  in  respect 
of  their  importance,  in  the  highest  degree. 

As  in  its  original  import,  this  term  Natural 
Philosophy  is  scarcely  expressive  of  any  idea 
which  it  is  employed  to  express  ;  hence  it  is, 
tltat,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  in  relation  to 
this  or  that  less  extensive  branch  of  science,  a 
qnestion  may  be, — does  it  belong  to  Natural 
History,  or  does  it  belong  to  Natural  Philoso- 
phy t  whereas,  under  the  terms  physioplastic 
somatology,  and  anthropoplastic  somatology, 
a  clear  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two 
sciences,  thus  designated,  is  drawn  at  one 
stroke,  and  all  such  questions  are  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

Instead  of  physioplastic  and  anthropoplas- 
tic,— had  the  wordis  puthpin  and  trapball 
been  to  the  same  extent,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  employed  for  the  designation 
of  the  two  branches  of  art  and  science,  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  terms  Natural 
History  and  Natural  Philosophy  still  con- 
tinue to  be  employed,  the  change,  [insteadi||of 
being  for  the  worse,  would  have  been  rather 
for  the  better.  By  the  wo^d  trapball,  no  per- 
son would  have  been  tempted  to  regard  as 
belonging  to  physioplastics  what  belongs  to 
anthropoplastics  ;  whereas,  of  the  term  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  when  thus  applied,  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  this  sort  of  misconception  is, 
as  hath  just  been  seen,  not  inconsiderable.  A 
word  is  not  the  more  inconvenient,  but  the 
less  inconvenient  the  less  liable  it  is  to  lead 
men  to  confound  with  any  object  those  objects 
from  which  it  is  most  material  that  it  should 
be  distinguished. 

The  attention  which  it  applies  to  its  sub- 
jects somatology  may  either  apply  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  the  properties  observable  in  them, 
or  confine  itself  to  any  one  or  more  of  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  in  the  first  case, 
4»geUdodia»copic,  or,  for  shortness,  ageledosco- 
pic, — ^in  the  other  case,  chorittodi€ueopic,  or, 
for  shortness,  choristoscopic,  are  the  names  by 
which  it  may  respectively  be  distinguished. 

V<Meuity,  rettf  time,  fgurt,   quantfty, — all 


these  form  so  many  distinguishable  subjects  of 
choristoscopic  somatics. 

Of  vacuity  it  may  seem  that  it  belongs  not 
to  the  properties  of  body.  But,  be  the  body 
what  it  may,  and  be  the  place  which,  at  the 
time  in  question,  it  occupies  what  it  may,  it 
may  as  easily  be  conceived  to  be  absent  from 
as  present  at,  and  in  that  place.  To  be  either 
in  or  out  of  any  given  place  is,  therefore, 
among  the  properties  of  body  ;  for,  if  there 
were  no  such  being  as  a  body,  there  would  be 
no  such  distinction  as  that  between  place  and 
place. 

It  is  only  by  abstraction  that  the  idea  of 
rest  can  be  formed  any  more  than  that  of 
body  :  it  has  for  its  ground  the  idea  of  place. 
It  is  the  absence  of  motion,  and  of  motion 
itseUT  no  idea  can  be  formed  but  what  has  for 
its  ground  the  idea  of  place. 

Take  at  any  time  into  consideration  any 
body,  considering  it  with  reference  to  the 
place  which,  at  that  same  time,  it  occupies  ; 
but,  from  that  same  place  conceive  it  removed, 
and  into  that  same  place  suppose  no  other 
body  or  portion  of  matter  introduced.  In 
this  way,  and  no  other,  is  formed  the  idea  of 
a  vacuum  or  portion  of  unoccupied  space. 

In  so  far  as  human  observation  has  been 
able  to  apply  itself  to  the  subject,  absolute 
motion  is  at  all  times  among  the  inherent  in- 
separable properties  of  every  distinct  body, 
and,  in  so  far,  of  every  particle  of  matter. 
But  of  relative  motion,  motion  as  between  any 
two  bodies  or  particles  of  matter  considered 
in  relation  to  one  another,  examples,  real  or 
apparent,  may,  upon  the  surface  of  this  our  globe 
be  found  in  abundance. 

Of  relative  motion,  or  its  negation  relative 
rest,  no  idea  can,  it  should  seem,  be  formed, 
otherwise  than  by  the  help  of  the  idea  of 
time.  Two  distinct  bodies,  in  so  far  as  in  the 
course  of  a  given  length  of  time,  the  distance 
that  intervenes  between  them  is  observed  to 
be,  or  appears  to  be,  different,  are  observed  to 
have  been  one  or  both  in  motion  with  reference 
to  each  other,— -to  have  been,  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  them,  in  a  state  of  relative  motion  ; — 
in  so  far  as  no  difference  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  the  distance  between  them  has 
been  observed,  or  is  supposed  to  be  observable, 
they  are  regarded  as  having  been  in  a  state  of 
rest. 

The  idea  of  time  is  derived,  says  the  cbm- 
mOn  phrase,  from  the  succession  of  ideas.  Of 
this  definition  the  misfortune  is,  that,  in  the 
explanation  given  of  the  object,  the  object 
undertaken  to  be  explained,  is  itself  introduc- 
ed under  a  disguise. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  diversity  between  ideas.  To  a  mind  to 
which  an  idea,  and  no  more,  was  present,  one 
smell,  for  example,  or  one  taste  or  one  sound, 
no  such  idea  could,  it  should  seem,  present 
itself  as  an  idea  of  time. 

CondiUuc,  in  his  Traiti  de»  Senaationsy  took 
a  statue,  and,  having  taken  a  leaf  out  of  ^e 
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book  of  Pygmatian,  endowed  it  swtenirelj, 
M  we  haye  seen,  with  the  eevenJ  seiiMe,  at 
lint  one  by  one,  afterwards  in  finch  gronps  as 
it  occurred  to  him  to  oollect  them  into  for 
that  purpose.  Neither  from  any  one  smell, 
nor  from  any  one  taste,  nor  from  any  one 
•onnd,  nor  from  any  one  feeling,  supposing  it 
diilhsed  all  over  its  body,  could  this  statue  of 
his,  form,  it  should  seem,  any  such  idea  as  that 
of  time.  From  a  single  object  of  sight,  per- 
haps yes ;  yiz.  suppodng  the  object  of  sight 
spacious  enongh  to  present  difibrent  parts, 
subtending,  though  it  were  ever  so  small  an 
angle,  coloured  or  not  coloured,  the  surface 
would  present  distinguishable  parts  ;  and, 
during  one  portion  of  time,  supposing  the  at- 
tention of  his  statue  applied  to  one  part— dur- 
ing another  portion  of  time  to  another,  here, 
it  should  seem,  would  be  ground  sufficient  for 
her  building  on  it  an  idea  of  time. 

To  our  statue  thus  borrowed  from  the  in- 
genious Abb^  Condillac,  neither  by  one  smell, 
nor  by  one  taste,  nor  by  one  sound,  nor  by 
one  feeling,  whether  uniyersal  or  local,  could 
the  idea  of  fiiiiii6tfr  be  suggested.  But  corre- 
spondent to  any  one  of  those  senses,  suppose 
two  sensations,  then  it  is  that  the  idea  of  num- 
ber presents  itself,  or,  at  least,  is  capable  of 
presenting  itself  to  her  mind.  What,  if  at  idl 
times,  she  had  one  sensation  of  each  kind  and 
ao  more^ — still  it  should  seem  no  idea  of  num- 
ber; coalescing,  the  whole  assemblage  of  sensa- 
tions would  form,  altogether,  no  more  than  one. 

In  regard  to  the  sense  of  sight,  whether  it 
presented  her  or  not  with  the  idea  of  number, 
would  depend,  it  should  seem,  on  the  figure 
of  the  surface  by  which  the  angle  formed  by 
the  pencil  of  rays,  on  entrance  into  the  eye 
was  subtended.  Suppose  it  circular,  no  differ- 
•nee  anywhere,  no  number ;  suppose  it  trian- 
gular,— ^bere  would  be  three  points,  by  each  of 
which  a  different  idea  might  be  produced,  uid 
thenoe  the  number  three. 

Of  figure,  the  idea  is  not  deriyable  but 
through  that  of  number.    It  may  be  receiyed, 

1.  From  sight ;  2.  From  feeling.  Witness  the 
blind. 

Of  quantity,  the  idea  may  be  derived,  1 .  From 
number  without  figure  ;  2.  From  figi^  with- 
out consideration  of  number  ;  but  tiie  idea 
of  figure  cannot  be  deriyed  without  that  of 
number. 

Of  these  eight  abstractions,  six,  yiz.  I.  Place  ; 

2.  Motion;  (Viz.  relatiye  motion;)  3.  Time  ; 
4.  Number  ;  5.  Figure  ;  6.  Quantity  ;— in 
a  word,  all  but  yacuity  or  T<nd  tpau  and 
rest,  have  frimished  so  many  distinguishable 
branches  of  science, — ^branches,  let  us  say,  of 
Cboristosoopio  Somatology,  each  of  them  al- 
ready fhmished  with  a  separate  name,  how 
Ikr  soeyer  from  being  uniformly  apposite  and 
expressive* 

L  SekfMet  having  for  tkeir  Smbjed  the  Prtdiea- 
nent  of  Place, 

Topography,  a  term  confined  in  its  custom- 


ary application  to  small  portions  of  the  i 
of  our  earth,  though,  with  equal  original  pio- 
priety,  applicable  to  any  pcfftion  or  poitiMM 
of  the  whole  uniyeise. 

Chorography,  a  term  not  mneh  in  vm,  biitp 
when  in  use,  applied  to  portions  larger  than 
Topography  is  oommonly  allied  to. 

Geography,  a  term  ezolnsively  and  neeea 
sarily  as  its  etymology  shows,  confined  to  this 
our  earth,  and  subject  to  that  Umitation,  appU* 
cable  to  any  portions,  so  they  be  not  so  small 
as  that  the  propriety  of  the  application  shall 
find  on  the  part  of  Topography  a  groond  or 
pretence  for  disputing  it. 

By  Uranography,  or,  still  better,  by  Uraaog- 
nosy,  rather  than  Astronomy,  may  that  braneli 
of  Topography,  taken  in  its  largest  aenaa^ 
which  remains  after  the  snbstraction  of  Ge<H 
graphy  be  designated.  Uraaognosy  rather 
than  Uranography  ;  because,  while  oa  oar 
earth  the  situations  of  its  several  parte,  with 
relation  to  each  other  when  measured  npoa  a 
large  scale,  are  never  observed  to  nadeigo 
any  considerable  change,  those  of  the  bodies  of 
which  the  whole  universe  is  composed,  are,  as 
far  as  observation  or  indication  may  be  depend- 
ed upon,— are  all,  with  relation  to  each  other, 
in  a  state  of  constant  relative  motion ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, their  relative  situations  nndeigoing 
continual  change. 

Uranognosy,  or  even  Uranography,  in  psa- 
ference  to  Astronomy,  because,  by  the  word 
Astronomy,  a  needless  separation  is  mada  of 
the  bodies  which,  whilst  some  perceptibly, 
others  imperceptibly,  are  continually  moving 
in  their  boundless  field. 

II.  SeUneet  hating  for  their  tubject  the  Predica- 
ment of  Motion. 

Had  it  happened  to  this  Predicament  to  hava 
been  customarily  taken  for  the  snbjeet  of  eoo- 
templation  in  its  whole  extent,  i  e.  under  all 
the  applications  capable  of  bdng  made  of  ii 
to  particulars,  Kineciology,  or  Kmematology, 
or  some  such  word,  might  have  been  tha  aaoa 
allotted  to  it. 

Taken  in  its  whole  extent,  however,  it  pn- 
sented  not  any  such  identity  or  unity  of  inteiast 
as  to  give  occasion  to  a  portion  of  fl  ' 
having  exactiy  those  same  dimensions. 

In  the  case,  however,  in  which  the  i 
is  considered  as  receiving  its  direction  from 
the  hand  of  man,  whether  its  origin  be  or  be 
not  derived  from  that  source,  it  has  reeetved 
principally  from  the  pens  of  Frsnch  philoeo- 
phers  a  name  of  its  own,  viz.  La  JjwiaaMgat, 
— with  an  English  termination,  Dynaiaics. 
Ammfitt  is  the  Greek  word  for  /Mwer,  aad  it  is 
by  direction  given  to  motion,  that  is,  to  aial- 
term  9.  state  of  relatiw  aioCioa,  that  mechani- 
cal power  is  produced  and  employed. 

Of  the  field  of  Dynamics,  a  great,  bat 
scarcely  a  determinate,  portion  is  oocapied  by 
Mechanics,  taken  in  the  narrowest  eeaae  ia 
which  it  is  commonly  employed. 

When  motion,  considered  in  the  case  ia 
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wUeh  it  hM  itB  origin  in  rolitiwi,  in  tnimal 
▼oUtion,  is  excepted,  motion  in  OTory  other 
Mae  hM  fbr  Its  caoM  or  ehape  that  to  which 
the  name  of  aitraaitm  haa,  since  the  time  of 
Newton,  been  applied,  or  its  opposite  and  an- 
tagvMUBti  repulsion. 

In  other  words,  to  one  or  other  of  these 
beads,  or  both  together,  will  be  found  refer- 
able every  motion  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
Technology,  has  been  employed  or  regarded 
as  capable  of  being  employed  in  addition  to, 
and  in  aid  of,  animal  force  in  the  character  of 
m  pHmum  mobiU. 

It  is  by  the  balance  between  the  seyeral 
nodiflcations  of  attraction  on  the  one  hand,* 
and  of  repulsion  t  on  the  other,  that  the  rela- 
tire  situation  of  the  particles  of  the  several 
bodies,  one  amongst  another,  and  thence  the 
wei|^t  and  texture  of  those  bodies  respectively 
are  determined. 

III.  ScUneci,  hating  for  thHr  Suhjed  (k«  Pre- 

dteament  of  Time, 

By  chronology,  etenU,  in  so  far  as  a  persua- 
sion, more  or  less  intense  or  decided  in  aiBr- 
matron  of  their  existence,  has  been  suggested 
by  i^ppropriate  evidenee,  are  presented  to  our 
▼lew ;  events,  considered  as  the  word  itself 
Imparts  with  reference  to  time,  with  which 
f s  also  commonly  connected  a  reference  to 
place. 

In  so  ^  as  in  addition  to  the  events  them* 
selves,  nakedly  considered,  intimation  is  given 
of  accompanying  circumstances,  in  so  ftir  as 
they  have  appeared  material,  and  therein  and 
therewith  of  the  real  or  supposed  causes  and 
anti-causes,  instruments,  agents  and  counter- 
agents,  principal  and  accessory,  chronology 
takes  the  name  of  history. 

According  as  it  takes  for  its  subject  the 
transactions  of  political  states,  or  other  aggre- 
gate bodies  of  men,  history  is  either  aggre- 
gate, commonly  termed  aeneral  or  individual, 
i. «.  if  taking  for  its  subject  what  has  been 
rapposed  to  have  been  done  and  experienced 
by  this  or  that  individual.  For  the  designa- 
tion of  individual  history,  the  appellation  com- 
monly employed  is  the  Greek-sprung  word 
biography ;  liteially,  the  delineation  of  Ufe. 

IV.  Bdene^^  havinafor  their  Subjects  the  Pre- 
dieamenU  cf  Numlery  Figure,  and  Quantity, 

Among  the  three  predicaments  respective- 
ly designated  by  these  three  names,  the  na- 
ture and  intimacy  of  the  relation  that  has 
place,  has  already  been  brought  to  view.  Of 
flgnre,  the  modifications  are  scarcely  eoficeiv- 
able,   nor,  accordingly,  clearly  expressible, 

*  ^  •  Attraction  of  gravitatioa,  attraction  of  cohe- 
tion,  and  chemical  attraction, — dectrical,  and  gal- 
vaaxcal,  and  magnetical  includeiL 

t  Repolsion  exhibited  in  the  clusters  of  bodies, 
whether  in  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  sUte.  Ditto, 
produced  in  all  these  several  eases  by  the  addition 
of  caloric 


otherwise  than  by  means  of  number ;  whilst 
quantity  is  a  predicament  including  both,  and, 
tiierefore,  still  more  abstraet  than  either. 

By  the  Greek-sprung  word  votologf,  the 
science  of  quantity,  may,  it  is  believed,  and  if 
so,  now  for  the  first  time,  not  ini^positely  be 
distinguished. 

Melomorphic,  or  say,  morphoscopic,  and 
amelomorphic,  having  regard  to  figure,  and 
not  having  regard  to  figure ;  to  the  one  or  other 
of  these  denominations  will  the  whole  contents 
of  the  field  of  posology  be  found  referable. 

Of  posology,  the  melomorphic,  or  morphos* 
eopic  branch  has  found  in  the  word  geometry, 
(measurement  of  the  earth,)  a  denomination 
altogether  familiar,  but  far  from  being  co-ex- 
tensively  expressive.  In  the  practice  of  mea- 
suring the  earth  may  be  found  the  origin  of 
this  branch  of  art  and  science,  as  well  as  one 
of  its  great  uses.  But  besides  the  earth,  it  is, 
moreover,  employed  in  the  measuring  of  the 
rest  of  the  visible  universe.  Not  uniVequently, 
in  the  measuring  of  imaginary  and  unexem- 
plified  extension,  t.  e.  in  the  measuring  of  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  it  is  when  thus  employed, 
that  those,  by  whom  it  is  cultivated,  seem 
most  proud  of  it. 

Oristic,  and  aoristic,  or  more  expressively, 
oristicosemeiotic  and  aori8ticosemeiotic,deter> 
minately  and  indeterminately  expressed— to 
one  or  other  of  these  denominations,  will  the 
whole  contents  of  the  field  of  amelomotphic 
posology  be  found  referable. 

Of  amelomorphic  posology,  the  oristicose- 
meiotic branch  has  always  had  an  appellative, 
no  less  apposite  and  expressive,  than  fkmiliar 
in  the  word  arithmetie,  i.  e.  the  art  and  science 
which  has  numbers  for  its  subject,— the  art  of 
applying  numbers  to  use,  including  the  science 
of  the  properties  of  numbers,  the  aoristicose- 
meiotic,  in  the  Arabic-sprung  word  algebra, 
an  appellative  not  much  less  familiar,  but  alto- 
gether inapposite  and  unexpressive. 

For  the  designation  of  the  branch  of  art 
and  science,  for  the  designation  of  which  the 
word  posology  has  been  as  above  proposed, 
the  word  familiarly  employed,  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  word  mathematics,— a  word  not 
altogether  inapposite,  but,  in  an  enormous  de- 
gree, uncommensurably  expressive.  For  in  its 
original  language,  of  what  is  it  that  the  word 
is  expressive  I  of  everything  that  is  ever  learn- 
ed, neither  more  nor  less.  But  for  this  abuse, 
in  the  designation  of  the  class  of  intellectual 
exercises,  by  which  a  lesson  is  got,  the  adjunct 
mathematic  would,  in  consideration  of  its  fa- 
miliarity, have  been  employed.  But  in  the 
constantly  erroneous  conception,  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  abusive  extension  thus 
given  to  it,  it  could  not  have  fiuled  of  being 
productive,  an  exclusive  negative  waft  found 
opposed  to  the  use  of  it. 

Applied  and  unapplied.— According  to  an- 
other principle  or  source  of  division,  may  the 
field  of  posology,  taken  in  its  whole  extent  as 
above  sketched,  be  divided. 
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.  JnBie^  of  applied,  mitedy  inBienA  of  unap- 
plied, pure,  are  the  terms  in  &miliar  use. 

In  80  &r  as  by  pure,  neither  more  nor  leas 
is  expressed  or  soggested  than  with  reference 
to  some  correspondent  object  unapplied  to, 
and  thence  unmixed  with,  it  is  simply  and  co- 
extensiyely  synonymous  with  unapplied,  and 
in  so  flur  not  pregnant  with  error  and  delusion. 

But  here  steps  in  imagination;  and  foras- 
much as  in  their  physioplastic  state,  most  ob- 
jects are  found  in  a  state  of  combination  with 
others,  and  all  objects  haye  a  tendency  to 
combination  with  others,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  for  many  useful  purposes,  it  is  necessary 
to  hare  them  in  a  state  as  free  from  combina- 
tion as  possible,  (whether  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  applied  to  use  in  that  state,  or  that 
for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  use,  they 
may  be  made  to  enter  into  new  combinations;) 
and,  whereas,  the  bringing  them  into,  or  keep- 
ing them  in,  that  state,  is  yery  commonly  a 
work  of  more  or  less  considerable  difficulty, 
as  well  as  labour  and  expense;  tibence  it  is, 
that  to  this  Aindamental  idea  of  the  absence 
of  combmation,  imagination,  by  means  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  has  attached  the  acces- 
sory sentiment  of  approbation,  which,  being 
indiscriminating,  has  giyen  to  its  application 
an  extent  more  or  less  outstretching  that 
which,  by  the  precept  of  utility,  would  haye 
been  marked  out  for  it;  inasmuch,  that  through 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  extent  giyen  to 
the  application  of  it,  the  word  pure  is  synony- 
mous to  ueeUsi. 

y.  Of  Space  and  Rest-^Of  thsse  predica- 
ments,— of  these  supremely  abstract  and  com- 
prehensiye  appellatiyes,  two  haye  been  men- 
tioned, yiz.  yoid  space  or  vaeuUy,  and  rett,  (i.  e. 
relatiye  rest,  absolute,  there  being  none,  of 
which,  in  any  instance,  the  existence  is  either 
known  or  probable,)  which  are  not  of  th^ 
number  of  tiiose  which  haye  become  the  sub- 
jects of  so  many  correspondent  branches  of  art 
and  science. 

Of  the  exceptions  thus  constituted,  (to  the 
general  rule,)  the  cause  seems  not  unobyions ; 
presenting  no  yaiiety,  no  change,  neither  of 
them  is  a  source  of  use,  nor,  on  any  other  ac- 
count, an  olgect  of  curiosity. 

Pathematoloffy,  by  this  name  may  be  desig- 
nated the  science  of  psychology.  Id  so  flur  as 
pleasure  or  pain  are  taken  for  the  subjects  of 
it, — applied  to  pleasure,  it  will  receiye  the 
specific  name  of  Edoudogy, — applied  to  pain, 
thatofO(fyfio^. 

But  for  pre-established  associations, /Krtfto- 
logtf,  as  equally  appomte,  would,  in  respect  of 
breyity,  haye  flunished  a  preferable  name.  The 
appellatiye,  howeyer,has  been  employed  by  the 
art  and  science  of  medicine,  and  after  being 
shorn  of  a  great  part  of  its  import,  confined  to 
a  comer  of  the  field  occupied  by  that  science. 

Pleasure  and -pain  being  the  only  objects 
possessed  of  intrinsic  and  independent  yalue, 
simple  perceptions,  perceptions,  if  any  such 
there  were,  altogether  unconnected  with  either 


pleasure  or  pain,  would  haye  no  elaia  to  at- 
tention, would  not,  in  (kct,  engage  attention, 
would  not  be  comprehended  within  any  past 
of  the  field  of  art  and  scienoe. 

In  general  pathematie  feelings,  t.  e.  pleftmrs 
or  pain,  and  apathematic  fselings, «.  s.  aimpis 
perceptions  considered  in  so  far  as  separable 
from  pleasures  and  pains,  are  experiencad  to- 
gether,— are  simultaneously  ooBoomitant.  But 
although  instances  are  not  wanting  in  wiudi 
as  on  the  one  hand  perceptions  might  be  found 
unaccompanied  with  pleasure  or  pain,  so  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  not  pleasure^  pain  at  any 
rate,  upacoompanied  with  say  pexoeption  das- 
tinguidiable  firom  itself. 

But  abundant  are  the  instanees  in  wlucli  a 
simple  perception,  which  has  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain  for  its  contemporary  acQuiuBt,  may, 
through  the  medium  of  attention,  reflaetioo, 
yolition  and  transitiye  action,  reckon  fbelingB 
of  both  sorts  in  abundance  among  its  conse- 
quences; and  hence  it  is  that,  except  Ibr  clear- 
ness of  intellection,  the  distinction  between 
pathematie  and  apathematio  peroeptioii  be- 
comes yoid  of  practical  use. 

Simple  perception,  simple  remembnoM,  en- 
joyment, i.  e,  sensation  of  pleasure ;— «iifler- 
ance,  i.  «.  sensationof  pain,— Attention,  reflec- 
tion, examination,  judgment  or  opinion  or 
judicial  determination,  yolition,  yolitioBal  de- 
termination, internal  action,  external  action* 
— aU  these,  on  one  and  the  same  occasion,  in- 
deed on  most  occasions,  all  these  seyeial  acci- 
dents are  ti^dng  place  at  the  same  time }  but, 
in  the  way  of  abstraction,  for  the  poipoee  of 
science,  any  one  of  them,  eyeiy  one  of  them, 
may  be,  and  has  been,  detached  from  the  rest, 
sad  held  up  to  yiew,  and  subjected  to  exami- 
nation by  itself.  So  many  of  these  incidents 
as  are  capable  of  being  distinguished  from 
each  other,  so  many  oompaxtments  or  sepa- 
rate fields  are  included  within  the  yast  all-eom- 
prehensiye  field  of  psychology.  ^ 

In  the  production  of  the  eyents  of  which  it 
is  the  scene,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  either 
aotiye  or  purely  passive — purely  paaavo  in  so 
fax  as  the  yrill  bMrs  no  ptft  in  the  pcodnction 
of  them — actiye  in  so  &r  as  in  the  ptoduction 
of  them,  the  will  has  had  a  peroeptihie  and 
efficient  share. 

When  in  the  production  of  the  rssnh  the 
wiU  has  had  a  perceptible  sad  efficient  share, 
the  field  in  which  tiiat  resnlt  has  had  place 
has  either  been  confined  yrithin  the  pfodnds 
of  the  mind  itself,  or  has  extended  beyoad 
those  precincts ;— in  the  first  case,  the  act  te 
which  the  yrill  has  giyen  birth,  and  in  the  pfo- 
duction  of  which  its  efficiency  has  ooasisted, 
may  be,  and  actually  has  been,  termed  an  m- 
trantxtite  act,  in  the  other  case  a  tramMee  one. 

In  so  far  as  the  will  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  any  result,  the  field  of  the  cor- 
responding branch  of  science  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  such  result,  may  be  termed  the  field 
of  ThHefMi4)U)gy. 

In  80  far  as  either  the  will  has  bone  no 
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part  in  tiie  piodnctioii  of  flie  naalt  in  qxies- 
iion,  or  tiie  field  of  its  opention  hu  been  eon- 
fined  within  the  preeinots  of  the  mindy— the 
field  of  the  corresponding  branch  of  science 
mMf  be  termed  the  field  of  noology.  Passivey 
or  pnrely  passiTe  noology,  when  in  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  the  result  the  will  has  had  no  share : 
— active,  in  so  &r  as  in  the  production  of  the 
impression  made  and  correspondent  change  pro- 
duced in  the  mind,  the  will  has  borne  a  share. 

Thelematology,  or  thelematognosy,  has  pa- 
thematology  for  its  basis.  It  is  by  the  eren- 
tnal  expectation  of  pleasnre  or  pain  that  in 
every  case  the  will,  and  thereby  the  agency, 
internal  only,  or. internal  and  extenuJ  to- 
gether, are  determined.  It  is  by  the  idea  of 
pleasnre  or  of  exemption  firom  pain,  considered 
as  about  to  result  from  the  proposed  act,  that 
the  volition  in  pursuance  of  which  the  act  is 
performed,  and  consequently  the  act  itself  is 
produced. 

In  the  character  of  endif  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  meani,  in  that  double  character  it  is 
that  pleasures  and  pains  or  their  respective  ne- 
gatives are  continually  presenting  themselves, 
not  pain  itself,  but  its  negative,  t.  e.  exemption 
fh>m  pain  is  the  end ;  but  in  ike  character  of 
a  means,  pain  itself  operates,  as  well  as  its  ne- 
gative— pain  itself  as  well  as  pleasure. 

What  dynamics  is  to  somatology,  the  prac- 
tical branch  of  thelematology,  or  <£e  art  of  giv- 
ing direction  to  volition,  and  thereby  to  action, 
is  to  psyohognoey  or  psychology^t  may  be 
termed  psychological  dynamics. 

From  somatology  uid  psychology  taken  to- 
gether, endsmonics,  or  the  art  of  applying  life 
to  the  maximization  of  wellbeing,  derives  its 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to 
human  existence  considered  as  applicable  to 
that  its  purpose.  In  the  one  word  Deontology 
maybe  comprehended  the  knowledge,  in  so 
far  as  by  art  it  is  attainable,  of  the  course  by 
which,  on  each  occasion,  those  means  may, 
with  most  advantage,  be  rendered  conducive 
to  that  common  end. 

In  the  field  of  Deontology,  as  thus  explained, 
will  be  found  included  die  several  fields  of 
Ethics,  meaning  private  Ethics  or  morals,  in- 
ternal government  and  international  law. 

If  on  ground  so  thorny  and  so  slippery  in- 
qniry  could  be  warranted  in  expressing  itself 
with  that  intensity  of  persuasion,  that  ftilness 
of  assurance  which  is  induded  in  the  import  of 
the  word  hfMwUdge^  the  field  of  deontognosy 
would  be  the  more  expressive  denomination 
for  the  designation  of  the  field  of  this  branch 
of  art  and  science.  In  that  case,  Deontognosy 
would  be  the  knowledge  of  what,  on  every 
occasion,  is  by  the  person  in  question  propei^ 
to  be  done. 


*  Of  this  word  proper y  with  its  conjugBte  pro- 
vriehf,  sad  its  quasi-conjugate  tmiU^  the  um  made 
hu  lor  its  caoaea,  efficient  as  well  as  rational,  the 
desire  of  including  whataoever  has  been  advanced 
on  the  sobjeot,  without  as  well  as  wUk  regard  to 
the  effect  producible  in  respeet  of  wellbeing,  by  the 

Vou  VIII. 


Were  it  not  fitt  the  extent  thus  given  to 
Deontobgy,  upon  a  great  part,  not  to  say  the 
greatest  part  of  what  has  been  advanced  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  Ethics,  of  govern- 
ment and  of  international  law  taken  together, 
an  exclusion  would  be  put. 

Of  Deontology,  the  field  is  either  private  or 
public,  and  for  tiie  division  of  the  science  it* 
self  these  adjuncts  may  accordingly  be  made 
to  serve. 

Intransitive  and  transitive,  to  one  or  other 
of  these  denominations  vrill  the  whole  contents 
of  the  field  of  private  deontology  be  found  re- 
ferable. Intransitive,  in  so  fur  as  that  indi- 
vidual, and  no  other,  whose  agency  is,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  the  object  of  considera- 
tion, the  person  for  whose  guidance  the  inquiry 
is  made,  is  the  party  whose  wellbeing  is  taken 
into  consideration  and  included  in  the  account. 
Transitive,  in  so  far  as  in  the  account  In  ques- 
tion, the  wellbeing  of  any  other  individual  or 
individuals,  is  considered. 

National  and  international,  to  one  or  other  of 
these  denominations  wiU  whatsoever  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  public  deontology  be  found 
referable :  national,  in  so  &r  as  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  efi'ects  of  the  act  or  course  of 
conduct  which  is  in  contemplation,  in  the  list 
of  the  persons  whose  wellbeing  is  taken  into 
account,  all  the  members,  rulers,  and  subjects, 
taken  together,  of  the  political  state  In  ques- 
tion, all  these,  but  no  others,  are  taken  into 
this  account.  International  or  umversal,  in 
so  far  as  the  wellbeing  of  the  members  of  all 
other  political  states  token  together,  or  of  this 
or  that  individual  member  of  such  foreign  poll* 
tieal  state,  is  taken  into  tiie  account. 

When,  in  so  fiu*  as  the  person  In  question  is 
considered  as  occupying  the  situation  of  a 
member  of  the  ruling  few,  the  art  and  science 
of  deontology  will  coincide  with  the  art  and 
science  of  government,  within  the  field  of  which 
art  and  science  is  included  the  art  and  science 
of  legislation,  together  with  what  remains  of 
the  field  of  government  after  abstraction  made 
of  the  field  of  legislation,— which  remainder 
may  be  designated,  as  it  commonly  appears  to 
be,  by  the  appellation  of  the  field  of  adminis- 
tration. 

As,  for  its  end  to  pathematology,-^4o  it  is  to 
thelematology,  and  thence  to  psychical  dyna- 
mics that  deontology  looks  for  its  means. 

SEcnoN  III. 

Um$  (^  ike  foregoing  Dieiiioiw. 

To  what  purpose  all  this  ramification,  all 
these  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  sub-subdivi- 
sions, to  what  puipose  all  this  neology  f  The 
words  which  to  everybody  are  so  familiar,  of 
wliich  the  application  is  so  easy,  why  seek  to 
disturb  the  possession  they  have  so  long  held 
of  the  field  of  art  and  science! 

coane  of  eonduet  which  on  the  several  oecaaions 
has,  under  the  notion  of  its  propriety,  been  prescrib- 
ed or  leeommeaded. 

T 
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Anawer^-io  enable  yoii»  whomaoeTer  it  may 
conoern,  dionld  yoa  erer  happen  to  be  in  the 
homonr,  not  only  to  complete  an  all-compre- 
hensive  Tiew  of  the  field  of  art  and  sdenoe, 
bnt  also  an  obBerration  of  the  mntnal  relation 
and  connexion  of  its  seyeral  compartments, 
and  their  respective  contents;  at  the  same  time 
to  show  in  what  way  those  contents  are  re- 
spectiToly  of  a  natnre  to  be  regarded  as  inter- 
esting,and  as  such,  as  qualifying  the  whole  sys- 
tem to  make  an  adequate  return,  for  any  such 
labour  as  any  person  may  feel  himself  disposed 
to  employ  in  the  examination  of  it. 

This  Tiew,  this  observation,  the  assemblage 
of  names  in  use^ — so  long  as  they  are  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  connected  and  consistent 
system  of  nomenclature,  such  as  the  foregoing 
has  endeavoured  to  render  itself,— will  not  suf- 
fer to  be  taken. 

In  theilrst  place,as  to  the  principle  or  source 
of  division.  The  pomt  of  view  in  which  it 
places  the  whole  field  is  not  merely  the  most 
interestmg  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
placed,  but  the  only  one  to  which  in  itself  the 
appellation  of  interesting  can  with  propriety 
be  applied.  Unless  in  so  fkr  as  it  means  con- 
ducive to  wellbeing — to  the  maximisation  of 
the  aggregate  mass  of  pleasure — ^to  the  mini- 
mintion  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  pain,  the 
word  tnterottii^  is  devoid  of  meaning. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  denominations, 
divisions,  and  subdivisions,  and  the  names 
given  to  the  results. 

It  is  only  by  a  correspondent  set  of  apposite 
names,  that  the  relations  that  have  plaoiB  be- 
tween different  objects  can  be  instructively 
and  oonvenienUy  expressed,  and  thereby  as  flur 
as  by  general  words  can  be  done,  the  nature, 
the  true  and  distinctive  nature,  of  those  several 
•bjects  made  known. 

By  the  most  and  all-comprehensive  term  of 
•very  system,  those  properties  are  expressed 
whidi  are  common  to  all  the  individual  objects 
which  are  understood  to  be  designated  by,  and 
comprehended  in,  the  import  <^  that  universal 
appellative.  Divide  that  aggregate  into  two 
iwrts,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that,  in  one 
or  other  of  those  parts,  every  individual  com- 
prehended in  the  whole  shall  be  included^— by 
the  names  respectively  given  to  those  two 
parts,  whatsoever  properties  are  peculiar  to 
the  contents  of  each  in  contradistinction  to  the 
contents  of  the  other,  are  designated.  But  in 
■o  far  as,  in  addition  to  all  tiiose  properties 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  objects,  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself  are  known  and 
understood,  the  nature  of  the  object,  be  it  what 
it  may,  is  understood. 

In  addition  to  that  vast  assemblage  of  com- 
mon properties  which  is  designated  by  the  uni- 
versal name,  the  greater  the  number  of  the  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  which  are  thus  made, — 
while  to  the  two  lesser  aggregates  forming  the 
result  of  each  act  of  division,  apposite  deno- 
minations, expressive  of  a  property  by  which 
the  ooEteati  of  each  of  the  two  oovpartnenti 


are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other,  ars 
attached,— the  greater  the  nnmberof  those  eao- 
cessive  acts  of  division,  the  more  deariy  eeeh 
one  of  the  individual  objects  contained  under 
them  is  rendered  distinguishable  from  every 
other,  with  whicli,  but  for  the  distinctions  thos 
brought  to  view,  it  might  have  been  in  dajiger 
of  being  confounded. 

Such  is  the  use  of  apposite  names^  now  ob« 
serve  the  inconvenience  produced  by  inappo* 
site  ones. 

Of  their  inappositeness,  the  conseqnenee  is, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  ideas  which  they 
are  employed  and  intended  to  present  to  view, 
they  are  continually  presenting  to  vieweUien 
which  are  quite  different,  and  which,  in  ao  fiw 
as  on  the  occasion  in  question,  they  are  annexed 
to  the  words  in  question,  are  productive  of 
constant  conftision  and  frequent  error. 

True  it  is  that  originally, «.  «.  antecedently 
to  established  associations,  neither  apposite- 
ness,  nor,  consequently,  inappodteness,  are 
among  the  properties  of  language.  For  giving 
expression  to  any  idea,  any  and  every  combina- 
tion of  sounds  or  figures,  is  as  apposite  as  any 
other.  But  in  so  &r  as  between  ideas  on  the 
one  part,  and  sounds  or  visible  signs  on  the 
other,  associations  have  already  been  formed, 
then  in  so  fiu*  it  IB  that  inappositeness  as  well 
as  appositeness  has  place  :  with  relation  to 
the  idea  which  for  the  first  time  it  is  employed 
or  about  to  be  employed  to  designate,  a  term 
is  appotite  when,  in  virtue  of  the  &mily  eon- 
nexions  with  which  it  is  already  provided,  it 
has  a  tendency,  upon  the  first  mention,  to  dis- 
pose the  mind  to  ascribe  to  it  properties,  what- 
soever they  may  be,  by  which  that  object  is 
distinguished  firom  other  objects  :  it  is  inap- 
posite, in  as  fkr  as  in  virtue,  and  by  means  of 
such  its  connexion,  its  tendency  is  to  dispoee 
the  mind  to  ascribe  to  it,  instead  of  the  pro- 
perties which  are  thus  peculiar  to  it,  others 
which  it  is  not  pos8e8sedof,or  at  any  rate  wfaidi 
are  not  peculiar  to  it.  Thus  of  appositeness 
on  the  |Murt  of  the  appellative,  on  the  part  of 
the  mind  to  which  it  presents  itself,  correct  at 
least,  if  not  complete  conception,  is  at  first 
sight  tiie  natural  result :  of  inappoettenesi^ 
conception  always  more  or  less  incomplete,  and 
frequently  altogether  incorrect  and  enroqeoos. 

In  the  above  analytical  sketch,  the  diektl&' 
fikwff,  bifwrocOef  two-pronaed  plan  of  division  is 
that  which  it  may  have  been  obeerved,  has  all 
along  been  endeavoured  to  be  employed.  The 
ground  and  reason  of  this  choice  are  as  Mlowa* 


•  Here  follow 
diehotomoiis  mode  of  divirioa,  similar 
which  will  be  found  at  length,  ntpro,  p.  102,  H 


forpaferringthe 
iilar  to  &0M 


wtucn  Will  be  found  at  lenstb,  ntpro,  p.  lOZ,  «c  «a 
Theae  are  omitted ;  but  ue  contjiinatiow,  tho^pb 
containing  some  repetitions,  it  valuable  as  a  mom 
minute  prsctical  iilustration  than  ^e  sothor  else- 
where gives  of  the  aDplicstion  of  the  system.  TkUe 
v.,  attached  to  Chrestomathia,  exemplifies  the 
didkotomous  division;  and  the  roipfayriaa  IVm, 
rsfened  to  in  the  text,  is  exemplified  in  Tibls  It. 
-JM. 
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In  the  instance  here  hnraght  fonrud  on  the 
occflwiott  of  the  fint  diTiBional  operation,  the 
dividend  taken  in  hand  was  the  aggregate 
composed  of  all  bodies  whatsoeyer.  By  the 
first  operation  performed  on  it  as  aboye,  it  was 
dirided  into  two  condiyident  portions,  to  one 
of  which  all  bodies  in  which  the  property  of 
life  is  to  be  found  were  referred,  to  the  other 
all  iHMiies  in  which  that  property  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Take  then  any  indiyidual  body  for  example. 
It  being  referred  to  theaggregate,distingai^ed 
by  the  atynnot  animated,  if  that  adjunct  be 
with  truth  and  propriety  applied  to  it,  what  we 
lean  thereby  is,  that  it  is  possessed  of  all  those 
properties  the  aggregate  of  which  is  designated 
by  the  term  life. 

Proceed  now  and  perform  an  ulterior,  yis. 
the  next  ulterior  diyisional  operation.  Taldflg 
for  the  dividend  that  one  of  the  two  condiyi- 
dent portions  for  the  designation  of  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  diyisional  operation, 
the  word  animated  was  employed.  For  the 
principle  or  source  of  division,  take,  on  this 
occasion,  the  property  designated  by  the  word 
sensation;  on  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
dividing  the  aggregate  into  two  portions  or 
heaps,  throw  into  the  first  heap  all  such  indi- 
viduals in  which  this  ulterior  property  is  to  be 
found,  leaving  for  the  second  heap  all  those 
in  which  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

In  this  way,  to  the  information  which  con- 
cerning the  indiyidual  or  species  in  question 
is  conveyed,  by  referring  it  to  the  several  ap- 
pellatives, body  and  animated  body,  may  be 
added  this  farther  information,  conveyed  by 
the  referring  it  to  the  ulterior  additional  ap- 
pellative, jeiutliw  animaUd  body,  or  to  omit 
the  intermediate  adjunct  as  unnecessary,  (since 
if  the  divisional  process  have  been  rightly 
carried  on,  i. «.  upon  the  exhaustive  plan  as 
here  described,  then  if  the  object  in  question 
be  sensitive  it  cannot  but  be  animated,)  to  the 
shorter  appellative  sensitive  body. 

Thus  much  for  theory.  But  the  sort  of  in- 
formation thus  conyeyed  does  it  end  in  theory  t 
Is  it  inapplicable  to  practice  1  If  so  it  were 
it  would  be  useless  ;  if  so  it  had  been  deemed, 
no  such  labour  as  has  here  been  bestowed  upon 
the  endeavour  to  render  it  intelligible  would 
have  been  expended  upon  it.  But  far  indeed 
is  it  from  being  devoid  of  use.  Correspondent 
to,  and  in  every  considerate  mind  determined 
by,  the  properties  which  it  is  found  to  possess, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  object,  be  it  what 
it  may,  requires  to  be,  and  will  be  dealt 
with. 

In  one  of  his  newly  visited,  and  at  the  same 
time  conquered  countries,  Alexander  was  one 
day  taking  a  walk  in  a  wood.  Aristotle  was 
in  his  company.  Pointing  to  sometiiing  on 
the  ground,  which  had  caught  his  attention, — 
«  What  is  that  r  said  the  monarch.  «  A  leaf," 
answered  the  philosopher.  ^  A  leaf,  say  you ! 
why,  you  see  it  moves."  ^  Indeed,  and  so  it 
does.    It  is  not  a  leaf,  it  is  an  animal ;  it  is  a 


particular  species  of  insect,— the  leaf-caterpil- 
lar. I  must  deal  with  it  accordingly,  if  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  your  majesty  to  have  it  kept." 
A  little  ftarther  on^ — "  There  is  another  odd 
thing,"  cried  the  conqueror;  ''that  stick,  it 
seems  to  be,  that  is  just  by  you.  Do  «o  much 
as  pick  it  up."  ''Gladly,"  replied  the  natural- 
ist, "  had  I  durst.  That  stick,  as  it  seemed  to 
you,  was  a  serpent,  and  one  of  the  most  dead- 
ly sort ;  I  have  crushed  it  and  killed  it,  or  by 
tikis  time  it  would  have  killed  me." 

Take  any  object  at  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  any  property  at  pleasure,  to 
that  same  object  either  that  same  property 
does  belong,  or  it  does  not.  This  property  be- 
longs to  that  object,— this  property  does  not 
belong  to  that  object.  The  two  propositions 
are,  urith  reference  to  each  other,  termed  con- 
tradictory ones.  To  whatsoeyer  object  ap- 
plied, both  of  them  cannot  be  true ;  one  or 
other  of  them  is  sure  to  be  so. 

Hence  may  be  seen  the  convenience  of  that 
plan  of  diyision,  according  to  which,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  compartments  or  condivident 
portions  into  which,  at  each  step,  the  diridend 
is  dirided,  every  particular  contained  under 
the  name  of  the  diridend  is  sure  to  be  found. 
If  the  diridend  thus  assumed  be  that  one  ob- 
ject by  which  the  whole  field  of  art  and  science 
is  occupied  and  covered,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  operations  which,  under  this  plan  of 
dirision,  can  be  performed  with  truth,  the  na- 
ture of  everything  contained  in  that  field  is 
gradually  developed ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
is  developed,  dearly  and  thoroughly  expressed 
and  made  known. 

This  being  the  case,  the  consequence  is, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  obseryations,  in  pursuance 
of  which  the  properties  in  question  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  object  in  question,  are  correct, 
truth  will  be  the  property  of  every  proposition 
by  which  an  object  is  referred,  to  any  one  of 
the  heaps  and  correspondent  compartmento 
thus  formed.  At  eyery  step,  be  the  indiridual 
or  other  particular  object  what  it  may,  so  it 
does  but  belong  to  the  universal,  all-compre- 
hensive aggregate,  which  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  system,  to  one  or  other  of  the  heaps  or 
compartments  thus  formed,  it  cannot  but  be- 
long, and  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  belong  to 
both  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  long  as  the 
dirisional  process  proceeds  upon  this  plan^ — 
so  long  it  is  that  of  the  whole  contenta  of 
the  univeraal,  all-comprehensive  aggregate,  no 
one  item  is  omitted ;  which,  in  otiier  words, 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  plan  of  dirision 
is  all-comprehensiye  and  exhaustiye ;  that  the 
whole  stock  of  materiahi  contained  under  the 
appellatiye  by  which  the  universal  aggregate 
is  designated,  is  all  along  exhausted  to  fiiraish 
the  matter  on  which  the  operations  are  suc- 
cessively performed. 

Instead  of  bifiucate,  two-pronged,  suppose 
the  plan  of  division,  for  example,  triftircate, 
three-pronged.  So  long  as  it  remains  in  this 
state,  the  tast  cf  ^HsomprehenuTenesSy  as 
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aboT6,  not  being  applied  to  it,  so  long  it  is, 
that  whether  it  be  all-comprehenfliTe,  whether 
the  whole  stock  of  the  matters  contained  in 
the  diTidend  be^  or  be  not,  lodged  in  these 
three  oondiTident  portions,  and  in  that  way 
the  diyidend  compartment  drained  and  ex- 
hausted of  its  matter^  remains  nnindioated. 
If  the  conditions  necessary,  as  above,  to  the 
rendering  the  division  all  along  exhanstiye, 
haTe  been  ftilfllled,  then  so  it  is,  that  in  itself, 
and  in  trath,  exhanstiye  it  will  be ;  bnt  in  this 
ease,  though  by  the  supposition  it  be  exhans- 
tiye, yet  this  is  more  than  it  will  be  shown  to 
be^  and,  in  so  fkr  as  seeing  depends  npon  show- 
ing, seen  to  be, 

Minerali,  tt^fdablei,  aiitfiia&.— Here  of  the 
aU-comprehensiye  aggregate,  designated  by 
the  word  bodies,  we  have  three  condiyident 
portions,  which  are  the  result  of  a  division  <^ 
the  three-pronged  kindy— minerals,  vegetables, 
and  animals,  subjects  of  so  many  kingd<mt, 
formed  by  some  logician  when  in  a  poetic 
mood  fbr  the  containSog  of  them.  Now,  so  it 
does  happen,  that  by  these  several  appellatives 
taken  together,  all  individual  bodies  whatso- 
ever are  designated,  and  thereby,  in  the  allot- 
ment thus  made  of  subjects  to  and  tot  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  population  of  the  whole  empire, 
out  of  which  portions  were  taken  to  people  the 
dominions  of  these  same  three  kingdoms,  was 
and  is  exhausted.  Of  this  exhaustion,  the 
proof  may  be  afforded,  and  has  been  afforded, 
by  the  application  of  the  test  of  exhanstive- 
ness,  as  iSbove  described  and  exemplified.  But 
this  is  more  than  either  is  announced  by  the 
name  thus  given  to  them,  or  would  be  an- 
nounced in  and  by  any  tabular  view,  in  which, 
without  any  intimation  giyen  of  the  two  di- 
ohotomons  divisional  operations,  of  which  these 
three  compartments  are  the  results,  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  character  of  so  many  portions 
of  the  all-comprehensive  aggregate,  into  which, 
by  one  and  the  same  operation,  that  aggregate 
had  been  divided. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  indication  giyen  of 
properties  distinctive,  as  well  as  of  properties 
agl^egative ;  points  of  difference,  as  well  as 
points  of  similitnde  ;  that  minerals,  while 
agreeing  with  vegetables  in  being  bodies,  dis- 
agree with  them  in  not  being  endued  with  life ; 
that  vegetables,  while  agreeing  with  M»iw>j^.l« 
in  being  endued  vrith  life,  disagree  with  them 
in  not  being  endued  with  sensation.  All  this, 
from  one  source  o^  other,  vre  know,  or  upon 
a  moment's  instruction  may  be  made  to  know, 
-—such  of  us  as  are  acquainted  with  the  appli- 
cation made  of  these  general  names  to  indivi- 
duals ;  but  of  this,  by  the  names  themselves, 
no  intimation  is  conveyed.  By  the  term  ve- 
getable, what  is  indicated  is,--*ilutt  vegetables 
possess  a  species  of  life,  vis.  the  vegetable  spe- 
cies of  life,  but  that,  in  addition  to  this  fiMmlty, 
the  other  faculty  of  sensation  is  not  possessed 
by  them.  Of  this  property,  (life,  viz.,)  thou^ 
equally  belonging  to  tiiem,  no  indication,  use- 
fill  and  instructive  as  it  would  be,  vis.  by 


serving  to  distingoiah  them  from  aniwala,  to 
prevent  their  being  regarded  as  possessed  ii  a 
property,  of  which  they  are  not  in  truth  pos- 
sessed, is  afforded. 

This  example,  though,  of  any  thai  eould 
have  been  found,  it  is,  by  reason  of  its  Ihad- 
liarity,  the  fittest  for  conveying,  in  rehUkm  to 
the  plan  of  division  and  anangement  in  ques- 
tion, a  clear  and  adequate  conception,  is,  by 
that  very  reason,  the  least  fit  for  giving,  at 
least  to  a  cursory  view,  an  adequate  eonccp- 
tion  of  its  utility;  that  which,  vrhen  ^^ied 
to  other  subjects,  it  is  so  exclusiyely  qualified 
for  making  known,  being,  in  this  inetamre 
universally  known  vrithout  it. 

The  fiirther  the  operation  is  eontinnod,  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  steps  taken,  ta 
and  by  the  performance  of  it,  the  Umger  and 
more  complex  would  be  the  namee  thus  givea 
to  the  continually  lesser  snd  lesser  aggiegatea^ 
which,  by  this  division,  are  obtained.  In  a 
synoptic  table,  an  instrument  desigiied  fn  the 
eye  rather  than  the  ear,  this  incenvenieaes 
may,  under  fitvour  of  a  vrellHMlapted  laoguage, 
remain  for  some  time  almoet  impereeptiUe ; 
but  in  a  running  discourse,  a  difloourse  de- 
signed for  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  it  would 
probably  become  intolerable.  In  ordinary  dis- 
course, therefore,  at  the  seoond.  If  not  at  the 
very  first,  operation,  the  necessity  will  be  felt 
of  substituting,  in  the  instance  of  eadi  aggre- 
gate, in  place  of  the  two-worded  appellative 
exhibited  by  the  table,  a  single-worded  one. 
Thus,  in  E^llsh,  to  the  two-worded  i^pdla- 
tive  mtUerkU  fuikanee,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  division  made  of  the  import  of  the  uni- 
versal appellative  body:  afortion  to  the  three- 
worded  appeUative  Uimg  material  suftAmM,— 
a  single-worded  i^vpeUative,  so  it  were  that 
the  Siglish  language  (as  do  the  Greek*  and 
Latin  +  languages)  afforded  one^— a/irfieri, 
again  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  division  to 
the  three-worded  appellative,  tasjwsiiiipe  Umaf 
body,  or  the  fi»ur-worded  appellative,  enswii 
ttw  livHia  corporeal  ivAttanee,  will  reqniie  to 
be  substituted  another  single-worded  appel- 
lajtive,  such  as  plant  or  vegetable,  and  so  is 
the  ease  of  the  opposite  result  of  thia  sane 
division,  via.  animaL 

On  this  occasion  the  logician  finds  himself 
under  the  obligation  of  employing  the  saae 
sort  of  expedient  as,  on  a  simihur  oeeuMo, » 
wont  to  be  employed  by  the  algebraist,  who 
to  a  heap  of  a'f  ,  6*^,  and  0*1,  mixed  up  with  a 
heap  of  «*•  ,  y*B,  and  «*#,  forms  to  himself  in  the 
shape  of  a  single  f  ,  a  concise  and  meet  eooouh 
dious  substitute. 

At  every  step  taken  in  the  track  of  exhaos- 
tive  division,  the  oondivident  aggr^gales,or  two 
prongs  which  are  the  result  when  added  to  the 
divided  aggregate  which  foims  the  stem,  ex- 
hibit a  definition,  and  that  of  the  reamlar  kind, 
a  definition  per  geunt  et  diferetdtam  of  the 
two  aggregates  thus  brou^t  to  view. 


Zmm. 
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Thus,  in  tbe  Pozphyrian  tree,  the  two  tenns 
Ifying  and  liftleea,  present,  when  added  to  the 
term  body,  the  definition  of  any  term  in  the 
import  of  which  the  import  of  either  of  the 
two  terms  respectirely  employed  for  the  desig- 
nation of  them  shall  be  included. 

Tme  it  is,  that  in  relation  to  this  instmment 
of  instruction,  thus  much  most  be  confes8ed,Tiz. 

1.  That  it  is  an  instmment,  for  the  due  hand- 
ling of  which  no  small  quantity  of  mental 
labour,  coupled  with  no  slight  portion  of  know- 
ledge, and  no  small  degree  cf  correctness  on 
the  part  of  the  judgment,  are  necessary. 

2.  That  in  respect  of  tiie  stock  whidi  it  re- 
quires of  those  qualities  of  which  they  being, 
'whiBD.  separately  taken,  so  rare,  are,  when  in 
eonjunction,  consequently  so  much  more  so, 
the  number  of  the  divisional  operations  em- 
ployed, lad  oonsequently  the  number  of  aggre- 
gates, one  within  another,  which  are  the  result, 
most  perforce  receive  a  pretty  early  limitation. 

3.  That  in  so  fkr  as  error  creeps  in,  instead 
of  the  true  and  clear  instruction  which  it  is  in 
its  nature  to  convey,  false  instruction  and  con- 
fusion will  be  conveyed  by  it. 

4.  That  such  error  will  be  liable  and  apt  to 
be  the  result,  wheresoever,  previously  to  the 
fixation  of  the  two  con^vident  appellatives, 
the  test  of  ezhaustiveness,  as  above  described, 
is  omitted  to  be  applied  to  the  result  of  the 
diTision  which  has  been  made. 

5.  That  though,  if  it  were  possible  for  every 
raee  of  individuals,  or  even  for  every  individuiJ 
object  comprehended  in  the  aggregate  in 
question,  to  be  included  in  the  view  given  of 
the  contents,  our  acquaintance  with  Sie  con- 
tents would  be  by  BO  much  the  more  perfect, 
and  the  table  thereby  so  much  the  more  use- 
fbl,  yet  it  is  to  a  comparatively  very  small 
number  of  divisions,  and  thence  to  a  corre- 
spondently  very  smaJDi  number  of  articles  con- 
stituting the  results  of  these  divisions,  that 
the  usehilness,  and  even  that  the  practical 
application  of  this  useful  instrument  will  una- 
Toldably  be  found  confined. 

6.  That  accordingly,  the  faculty  of  making 
use  of  it  with  advantage,  vrill  be  found  con- 
fined in  its  application  to  the  largest  aggre- 
gates which  the  nature  of  things  affords,  as 


well  as  to  a  small  number  of  the  steps  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  divisional  plan,  might,  by 
possibility  be  made.  The  greater  the  labour, 
the  complexity,  and  nicety,  of  the  operation, 
the  fewer  the  occasions  on  which,  with  an 
effect  advantageous  upon  the  whole,  it  can  be 
employed. 

But  of  these  observations,  what  is  the  result 
with  regard  to  this  instmment  t  Much  the 
same  as  with  regard  to  gold, — ^not  that  it  is  of 
no  use — not  that  it  is  of  no  value ;  but  that 
the  getting  it  for  use  is  an  affair  of  no  small 
difficidty,  and  that,  accordingly,  of  the  whole 
number  of  occasions  on  which  a  man  would 
be  the  better  for  employing  it,  and  would 
accordingly  be  glad  to  employ  it  if  he  could, 
it  is  but  in  a  snukll  part  that  he  is  able  to  em- 
ploy it. 

7.  That  though  to  maximize  the  instrac- 
tiveness  of  the  partition,  it  is  necessary  to 
render  it  demonstratively  and  manifestly  bi- 
ftircate,  in  which  case,  at  each  operation,  the 
numbers  of  parts  into  which  the  whole  aggre- 
gate is  diviiidd,  will  be  no  more  than  two,  yet 
to  the  number  of  the  directions  in  which,  or 
sources  of  division  from  which,  the  whole  may 
thus  be  successively  divided,  there  is  no  limit. 
In  the  direction  of  the  sections,  at  right  angles 
to  that  direction^— at  any  angle  other  than  a 
right  angle, — ^in  any  one  or  more  of  these  ways 
may  an  orange  be  divided,  yet  in  each  instance 
into  two,  and  but  two  parts,  and  thus  far  even 
into  equal  ones,  not  to  speak  of  the  infinity  of 
the  modes  into  which  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  unequal  ones. 

Of  this  diversified  plan  of  bifurcate  and  ex- 
haustive division,  this  division  from  several 
sources,— the  use  is  to  reach  such  general  ^ 
terms  as  the  usage  ^of  language  has  estab- 
lished, and  therewith  exhibit  the  several  rela- 
tions which  the  objects  respectively  designated 
by  them,  bear  to  each  other,  viz.  in  so  £ur  as  \ 
the  aggregates  which  they  respectively  serve  ' 
to  designate,  have  been  so  made  up,  that,  if 
the  course  of  the  division  were  confined  to  one 
direction,  the  nature  of  the  case  would  not 
admit  of  any  such  course  being  carried  on 
upon  the  biforcate  and  exhaustive  plan,  as 
would  take  them  in. 
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This  Essay,  as  well  as  that  on  Grammar,  which  immediately  follows  it,  axe  edited  from 
the  collection  of  MSS.  on  psychological  subjects,  mentioned  in  the  editorial  notice  to  the  Essay 
on  Logic,  {supra,  p.  212.)  They  will  be  fonnd  occasionally  to  embrace  matter  not  generally 
included  in  the  respective  subjects  by  other  authors,  being  by  them  nsnally  referred  to  rfaetorie 
or  criticism.  Both  the  works  are  in  a  fragmental  state.  The  outlines  seem  not  to  hare  been 
fhlly  developed,  and  many  parts  projected  haye  not  been  completed.  From  the  pencil-mark- 
ings on  the  margin,  the  Author  seems  to  haye  intended  to  include  his  obserrations  on  Gram- 
mar within  an  eztensive  work  on  Language,  when  the  other  departments  should  be  completed 
on  the  same  scale.  In  the  state  in  which  the  MSS.  were  found,  there  was  a  conyenience  in  pre- 
senting the  portions  more  directly  bearing  on  Grammar  in  a  separate  form,  as  they  could  not 
be  symmetrically  incorporated  with  the  portions  relating  to  the  other  departments  of  the  sobject 
of  Language.  To  the  reader,  however,  both  tracts  will  naturally  present  themselves  as  di^eeta 
membfxi  of  some  greater  work ;  and  indeed  the  Author  seems  to  have  designed  to  ittcorp«ate 
them  in  hii  great  treatise  on  Logic.  • 
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INTRODUCTION. 

U8X8  TO  WHICH,  IN  THE  CHAlLLCTEft  OF  ENDS, 
THIS  BS8AT  U  DIBJtCXBD. 

PraetiecU^  and  tpectdatvoe  or  theoretical,  in 
both  these  points  of  view  will  tiie  matter  of 
TjMignage  he  here  oonsidered— in  a  specnlatire 
point  of  yiew,  to  what  end  !•  Answer :  to  this 
end,  Yiz.  that  the  objects,  for  the  acoomplish- 
ment  of  which  it  is  considered  in  the  praictioal 
▼iew,  may  be  the  more  effeotnally  attained. 
On  this  oocaaion,  as  on  all  others,  suppose  no 
practical  good  attainable,  speculation  is  with- 
out use  and  without  Talue. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  otherwise  than  in  virtue 
of  its  relation  to  practice,  that  the  speculatiye 
anrrey  proposed  to  be  taken  of  the  matter  in 
question  is  of  any  use.  Bat  if,  by  its  relation 
to  pnotioe,  the  speeulative  sorrey  be  subser- 
▼ient  to  practice,  it  is  then  itself  of  practical 
nse,  and  the  diiTetenee  between  the  practical 
snryey  and  the  speculatire  vanishes ;  and  so, 
in  effect,  it  does,  in  respect  of  everything  but 
Ticinity  to  use,  to  actual  and  particular  use. 
To  particular  use,  that  part  which  is  distin- 
gniahed  by  the  name  of  practical  is  most  im- 
mediately subservient;  that  which  is  termed 
speculative  in  a  manner  not  quite  so  imme- 
diate, it  being  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  practical  part  that  it  is  so. 

II1U8  much  being  premised,  I  proceed  to 
bring  to  view  the  order  in  which  the  principal 
and  most  comprehensive  topics,  viz.  those  in 
which,  taken  togeUier,  all  others  will  be  in- 
dudedr— will  follow  one  another  in  the  ensu- 
ing pages. 

I.  Modee  or  forms  of  which  discourse  or 
language  has  been  found  susceptible,  vis. 
audible,  visible,  and  their  respective  substi- 
tutes. 

II.  Uses  of  language,  1.  Primary  orjocial, 
viz.  communication  of  the  matter  of  thought 
from  mind  to  mind.  2.  Secondary  or  solitwy, 
viz.  1.  Recordative  of  the  matter  of  thought ; 
2.  Improvement  of  the  matter  of  thought  and 
langnager— improvement  of  thought,  vit^al- 
ways  with  a  view  to  action,  otherwise  thelm- 
provement  is  but  imaginary,  not  real. 

III.  Operations  performable  in  relation  to 
discourse  or  language,  viz.  1.  Employing  in  the 
ordinary  manner;  2.  Choosing  for  use;  8. 
Leaning ;  4.  Teaching ;  5.  Improving. 


IV.  Different  ocoasions  on  which  it  may  be 
desirable  that  language  should  be  respectively 
applied  to  the  several  sorts  of  uses  to  which 
it  is  applicable,  vis.  1.  Simple  information, 
applying  to  the  conception ;  2.  Probation,  ap- 
plying to  the  judgment  ;  3.  Gratification, 
applying  to  the  sensitive  faculty  ;  4.  Excita- 
tion, applying  to  the  will  through  the  medium 
of  the  affections  and  the  passions.* 

y.  Properties  desirable  in  the  matter  of 
which  language  is  susceptible. 

This  will  be  determined  by,  and  bear  re- 
ference to,  the  several  preceding  topics,  vis. 
1.  Modes  or  forms  ;  2.  Uses  ;  8.  Operations  ; 

4.  Occasions. 

Of  these  properties,  the  following  list  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  not  to  want  much  of 
being  a  complete  one  :— 1.  Clearness  ;  2.  Cor- 
rectness ;  3.  Copiousness  ;  4.  Completeness  ; 

5.  Non-Redundance  ;  6.  Compressedness  ;  7. 
Pronunciability  ;  8.  Melodiousness  ;  0.  Disci- 
bility  ;  10.  Docibility  ;  U.  Decorability  ;  12. 
Meliorability  ;  13.  Impressiveness  ;  U.  Dig- 
nity ;  15.  Patheticalness. 

yi.  Different  degrees  in  which  these  seve- 
ral desirable  properties  are  possessed  by  the 
principal  and  best  constructed  languages  in 

use.t 

yil.  Means  by  which,  in  so  ikr  as  the  par- 
ticular language  employed  by  him  admits  of 
the  possession  of  them,  these  several  desirable 
properties  may,  on  each  occasion,  be  secured 
by  the  individual  by  whom  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage is  employed. 

yill.  Explanation  of  the  several  parts  of  ' 
speech,  t.  e,  of  the  different  modifications  of 
the  matter  of  language  oonesponding  to  the 
several  modifications  of  thought,  for  which, — 
as  often  as  to  any  considerable  extent,  thought 
comes  to  be  communicated,  whatsoever  be  the 
subject  and  the  occasion,— expression  requires 
to  be  found,  and  for  which  signs  must,  in 
every  language,  be  provided  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,— ^whatsoever  be  the  difference  between 
the  sign  or  signs  employed  for  the  designation 
of  any  given  import  in  this  or  that  language, 
and  the  sign  or  signs  employed  for  the  de- 


*  No  farther  exposition  of  this  head  has  been 
found  among  the  MS&— £U. 

f  No  exposition  of  this  head  has  been  found 
among  the  MSa.~^£d. 
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Agnation  of  that  same  import  in  this  or  that 
o&er  parti<siilar  laognagey— an  aocordiiigly 
funiBhecL* 


CHAPTER  I. 

MODSS  OR  FOBMS  OF  WHICH  DMOOUBSE  OB  LAlf- 
GUAOB  HJkS  BEEN  FOUlfD  8U8CEFTIBLB,  TIZ. 
AUDIBLE,  TISIBLEp  AND  THEIB  BBSPBCTITE 
SUBSTITUTES. 

Section  I. 

The  word  Langaage  is  wont  to  be  regarded 
in  three  different  senses. 

I.  As  an  instiument  employed  in  and  for 
the  interchange,  or  8ay,commnnication  of  ideas 
between  man  and  man  ;  and  this  without  dis- 
tinction as  between  [different  societies  among 
men]  or  regard  had  to  the  particular  occasion 
on  which,  or  the  particnlar  purpose  for  which, 
it  is  employed,-— call  this  the  information-re- 
garding sense. 

II.  As  considered  with  a  Tiew  to  certain 
particular  occasions,  and  to  the  seyeral  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  employed  or  employable 
on  these  seyeral  occasions.  Call  this  tiie  occa- 
sion and  purpose-regarding  sense. 

III.  As  employed  to  designate  the  differ- 
ent collections  of  signs  which  haye  been  or  are 
employed  by  different  societies  among  men  for 
giying  expression  to  these  same  ideas.  In 
this  sense  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  yiew  the  difference  between  lan- 
guages ancient  and  modem,  and  the  languages 
employed  in  and  by  the  different  nations  by 
which  the  earth  is  inhabited,  as,  for  instance, 
the  English,  the  French,  the  German,  and 


Language,  considered  in  the  most  eztensiye 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  aggregate  of  the  mat- 
ter of  discourse  actually  employed,  or  capable 
of  being  employed,  by  all  indiyiduals  of  the 
human  kind  taken  in  tiie  aggregate. 

Considered  in  its  next  most  extensiye  sense 
it  is  the  aggregate  of  the  matter  of  discourse 
actually  employed  by  all  the  indiyiduals  of 
this  or  that  portion  of  human  kind  token  in 
the  aggregate.  In  this  sense,  when  spoken  of, 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  « language. 

To  constitute  a  language,  a  portion  of  the 
matter  of  discourse  must  suffice  for  the  pur- 

*  The  completion  of  this  proposal,  in  so  far  as 
respects  the  aostract  connexion  betvreen  the  actions 
of  the  mind  and  their  typification  in  langriage,  will 
be  found  considered  in  the  bst  chapter  of  this  work ; 
but  in  so  far  as  respects  the  practical  explanation 
and  analysis  of  the  yarious  puis  of  speech,  the  ob- 
ject will  be  foond  better  fulfilled  in  the  immediately 
ensuing  tiaet  on  UniyemU  Qnanaar^—Ed, . 


pose  of  whatsoerer  intereoune  belwoon  indi-' 
yidual  and  indiyidual,  is  necessary  ft>r  the 
continuance  of  the  existence  of  each  individual, 
and  that  of  the  species. 

In  general,  languagef  is  seldom  eonsideied 
in  any  other  point  of  yiew  than  that  of  an  in- 
strument of  communication^ — ^an  instruuMnt 
employed  by  one  mind  in  miJung  oommunica- 
tion  of  its  contents  to  another  mind. 

But,  upon  an  attentiye  yiew,  it  will  be  found 
that,  when  perception  has  been  excepted,  of 
all  tike  seyenl  distinguishable  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  there  is  scarcely  one  in  the  use 
of  which  it  is  not  habituaUy  employed^ — 
scarcely  one,  which  without  it,  would  be  exer- 
cised witii  any  considerable  adyantage  to  any. 
considerable  extent. 

SscnoN  n. 

8ign$  employed  in  Diteoune-Htmd&fUf  tiaibU, 
and  their  retpeetiw  SnUUtuiet, 

At  a  stage  a  certain  degree  adyaaoed  in  the 
career  of  oiyilisation,  man  has  two  peifteUy 
distinct  and  different  modes  or  instruments 
for  the  fixation  of  thought  and  the  oonyeyance 
of  it  from  mind  to  mind.  The  one,  that  is 
which,— on  the  part  of  him  whose  design  it  is 
to  make  the  communication,  the  instmmenta 
employed  are  measured,  or,  as  they  are  tenned, 
ofUctUate,  sounds,  produced  by  oigaos  v^eh, 
in  man,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  adi^ted  to 
that  purpose^-— on  the  part  of  him  by  ^lose 
senses  it  is  the  intention  of  the  utterer  of  these 
sounds  that  the  communication  so  made  of 
them  should  be  reeeiyed,  and  on  his  mind  the 
requisite  impression  should  be  made,  the  oor- 
responding  organs  of  hearing:  these,  accord- 
ingly, may  be  termed  oiMifUtf  signs.  The  other, 
that  in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  it, 
the  instruments  employed  are  peroeptiblo 
characters,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  intended 
receiyer,  (with  the  exception  of  the  particular 
case  in  which  the  appropriate  organ  is  de- 
ficient,) the  instruments  put  in  exercise  «re 
the  organs  of  sight.  These^  aooordfaigly,  are 
termed  weibU  signs. 

That  the  signs  which  address  tfaemselyes  to 
the  ear  were  the  first  in  use,  seyeral  considera- 
tions concur  in  rendering  manifiest 

One  is,  that  the  audible  form  is  alike  natu- 
ral to  mankind  and  to  the  inferior  animalB.  Hie 
visible,  though,  as  experience  testifies,  not 
altogether  incapable  of  being  employed  by 
man  in  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the  SBOSt 
intelligent  species  of  animals,  is  not,  as  fiv  as 


t  This  name  is  not  properly  ^licable  to  any 
bat  audible  signs.  Letters  are  yisiUe  signs  of 
audible  signs ;  not  so  all  Chinese  characters. 

To  a  deaf  man  there  exists  not  any  andiUe  laa- 
guage ;  to  aman  bom  blind,  as  well  as  deaf  and  in 
consequence  dumb,  there  would  not  exist  ar 
of  mental  intereontse.  In  respect  of  intc 
he  woald  be  inferior  to  the  mpst  msnly « 
among  qoadmpeds. 
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a|»p6any  at  any  raU,  in  a  degree  ftpproaohing 
to  that  in  whioh  the  andible  ia,  natural  to  lay 
of  them.  Another  proof  ib,  that  of  all  the  de- 
nominations by  which,  in  any  of  the  ciyilized 
languages,  this  idode  of  commnnication  is  de- 
signated, the  organs  of  speech  are  the  only 
ones  by  which  it  is  ever,  in  any  direct  way, 
designated.  Witness  this  very  word  language, 
deriyed,  as  it  is,  firom  the  lAtin  name  for  a 
tongue, /ifi^iia.  Witness,  also,  the  other  word, 
apeeeh,  by  whioh,  from  what  root  soever  de- 
rived, the  andible  form,  sad  that  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  visible,  never  fidls  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Tme  it  is  that,  for  the  designation  of  both 
alike,  there  exists  in  the  English  the  word 
due(mru,  which  word  is  moreover  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  diaeunus,  having,  for  its 
logical  conjugate,  the  verb  duourro.  But  of 
the  verb  diteurro,  the  original  import  is  by 
frir,  more  extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
less  appropriate.  By  it  is  meant,  to  run  over, 
or  to  run  on,  and,  aoeordingly,  so  fkr  is  it  from 
being,  in  any  soffioient  de^nM,  on  all  occa- 
sions ^>propriate,  that,  on  many  occasions, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  oontradiction, 
even  in  speakmg  of  discourse  in  its  visible 
form,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  put  aside 
that  appellation,  and,  instead  of  it,  to  employ 
the  word  speech  or  the  word  language.* 

For  two  purposes,  it  was  necessary  that,  at 
this  early  period,  the  distinction  between 
these  two  forms  should  be  brought  to  view. 

One  is,  that  of  making  out  and  rendering 
complete  the  list — ^that  list  so  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view, — ^the  list  of  the  pro- 
perties desirable  in  language.  Among  these 
some  will  be  seen,  or,  at  any  rate,  one,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  is  confined  to  the  audible 
signs  of  language. 

Another  is,  that  of  being  necessary  to  the 
purpose  of  forming  and  conveying  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  solitary  use  of  language,  this 
being,  as  to  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  con- 
fined, as  already  intimated,  to  the  visible  signs 
of  language. 

Hence,  in  answer  to  the  question,—* what  is 
meant  by  language! — ^necesiBarily  included  is 
the  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  meant  by 
signs! — ^for  signs  are  the  elements  of  which 
language  is  composed. 

fheae  signs,  then,  are.  In  the  first  place, 
either,  1.  Evanescent,  or,  2.  Permanent.  Into 
the  two  classes  thus  designated,  may  be  divid- 
ed the  whole  aggregate  of  these  signs. 

This  is  the  primary  distinction  to  which 
those  others,  which  there  will  be  occasion  to 
bring  to  view,  are  subordinate. 

Evanescent  signs  are  those  of  which  words 


*  For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  initnuneiit 
of  communication  in  the  fonns  in  which  it  exhibits 
itself  in  difierent  nations ;  you  cannot  say-— the 
English  discourse,  the  French  discourse, — ^^oa  find 
vonrself  under  the  obligation  of  saying,  ^e  English 
language,  the  French  language. 


pronounced  by  the  month  are  composed,  those 
which  address  themselves  to  the  ear.  Per* 
manent,  are  those  which  address  themselves  to 
the  eye. 

For  the  most  part,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  most  nations,  the  permanent  visible 
signs  are  themselves  but  signs,  as  it  were,  of 
the  second  order^ — signs  of  those  same  audible 
signs  which,  in  the  language  of  these  countries 
at  any  rate,  were  the  sole  primary  signs  of 
which  language,  at  its  origin,  and  for  an  im- 
measureable  extent  of  time  thereafter,  was 
composed. 

I  say  in  most  languages,  for  an  exeeptiott 
there  is,  vis.  that  which  is  consituted  by  the 
Chinese  language. 

Principal  and  subsidiary, — ^into  the  two 
classes  thus  designated,  may  be  divided  the 
whole  aggregate  of  these  signs.  By  principal, 
understand  tiiose  which,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  human  senses,  are  employed  ;  by  sub- 
sidiary, those  whioh,  in  the  case  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  any  of  those  sepses,  are  employed  as 
substitutes  to  the  above  principal  ones.  Of  the 
latter  class,  the  signs  chiefly  in  use,  if  not  the 
only  ones  that  have  ever  been  in  use,  are  those 
of  which  the  finger  language  is  composed. 

Partly  for  their  own  sake,  partly  in  respect 
of  the  light  capable  of  being  thrown  thereby 
upon  the  field  of  language,  considered  as  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  purposes,  three  particular 
topics,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  sub- 
ordinate, or  as  collateral,  with  reference  to 
that  principal  topic,  present  a  claim  to  notice. 
These  are,  1.  short-hand ;  2.  signals ;  S.  cy- 
phers ;  4.  signs^ — employed,  or  employable,  in 
the  goyemment  of  brutes. 

Short-hand  has  for  its  object  the  reducing 
to  such  a  degree  the  time  necessary  for  the 
committing  to  written  signs  the  words  of  an 
oral  discourse,  as  to  enable  a  man  thus  to  give 
fixity  to  the  whole  of  it  without  loss. 

Signals,  cyphers,  and  signs,  have  for  their 
objects  one  or  other,  or  more,  of  the  following 
results,  viz.  1.  producing  despatch;  2.  snr- 
mounthig  distance ;  8.  preserving  secrecy. 

SEcnoiT  III. 
8nbj€€t$  ofDiteoune, 

Of  discourse,  the  only  immediate  tyhject^  is 
the  state  of  the  communicator's  mind ;  in  other 
words,  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  faculties 
belonging  to  it.  Of  this  proposition,  the  truth, 
it  is  believed,  will  presently  be  made  appa- 
rent. 

The  faculty,  the  state  of  which  is  thus  de- 
clared, may  be  either  the  active  fiusulty,  (to 
which  belongs  the  volUumal  faculty,)  or  the 
passive  faculty. 

If  it  be  the  volitional  branch  of  the  active 
faculty,  the  discourse,  in  and  by  which  ex- 
pression is  given  to  it,  will  be— a  wish,  a  com- 
mand, a  request,  or  a  petition. 

If  it  be  a  branch  of  the  passive  Ikculty,  that 
branch  will  be— the  perceptive  faculty,  the  re- 
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tentive  fitenlty  or  memory,  or  the  jadicial  fb- 
eulty  or  jadgment. 

If  it  be  the  peroeptire  fkoolty— {in  erery 
case  except  that  of  a  seiuation  prodaced  by 
an  external  body,  by  operating  on  tiie  touch) 
— ^the  object  or  subject  by  which  the  sensation 
is  produced, — the  object,  the  action  of  which 
is  the  exdthig  cause,  cannot  but  be  pivsent 
and  in  action  at  the  time  of  the  expression,  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  made ;  for  if  that 
object  be  not  present,  the  fkculty,  the  state  of 
which  is  declared,  cannot,  if  the  declaration 
be  true,  be  any  other  than  the  memory. 

Of  the  cases  in  which  the  faculty,  the  state 
of  which  is  declared,  is  the  perceptiye  fkoulty,^ 
or  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  the  retentive  &- 
eulty,no  separate  consideration  need  be  made ; 
for  seldom,  indeed,  is  either  the  perceptiye  or 
the  retentiye  fi^ulty  in  exercise,  or  operated 
upon,  but  an  act  or  exercise  of  the  judicial 
fiiculty  is  mixed  with  it. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  judidal 
ftculty:  when  concerning  the  state  of  the  ju- 
dicial faculty,  a  declaration  is  expressed, — ^the 
existence  of  a  persuasion  in  some  shape  or 
other, — an  opinion,  a  belief  in  relation  to  some 
object  or  other,  is  thereby  expressed. 

This  object,  the  declared  subject  of  this 
persuasion,  will  be  the  state  either  of  the  com- 
municator's own  mind,  or  cf  some  exterior  ob- 
ject or  aggregate  of  exterior  objects^— exte- 
rior, Tiz.  in  relation  to  his  own  mind: 

l%e  portion  of  time,  in  or  «ii  rdation  to 
which,  tiie  state  of  this  exterior  object,  or  ag- 
gregate of  objects,  is  oonsidered  and  declared, 
will,  with  reference  to  the  portion  of  time  in 
which  the  declaration  is  made,  be  either  pre- 
sent, past,  or  fhture ;  or  all  those,  or  any  two 
of  those  portions  of  relatiye  time. 

The  exterior  objects,  oonceming  which  such 
declaratiott  is  made,  will  belong  either  to  the 
class  of  penom,  or  that  of  tkinga,  or  to  both 
these  elsMos. 

In  regard  to  motion  and  rest,  the  state  in 
which,  at  any  such  given  point  of  time,  they' 
are  thus  considered  as  spoken  of  as  existing, 
will  be  either  a  quiescent  state,  i.  «.  a  state  of 
rest,  or  a  moving  state,  t.  e,  a  state  of  motion. 

The  objects  hi  question,  any  such  as  are 
considered  as  appertaining  to  the  class  of 
things,  will  either  be  such  as  are  endowed 
with  the  volitional  fiusulty,  or  such  as  are 
destitute  of  that  faculty. 

When  oonsidered  as  the  result  of  motion, 
any  state  of  things  is  termed  an  event. 

Oonsidered  as  having  had  for  its  cause  an 
exertion  of  the  volitional  foculty,  whether  on 
the  part  of  a  person  or  of  a  thing,  an  event  is 
itself  termed  .an  action,  or  is  considered  as 
having  aetion, — an  action  for  its  cause. 

It  is  only  through  some  eenee  or  senses,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  i.  e.  phyeieal  ov  peyehieal, 
that  anything  can  be  hiown  to  a  man;  or,  (to 
speak  more  oonectly,)  that,  concerning  any 
object,  or  aggregate  of  objects,  any  persuasion 
caabe  obtained. 


In  so  fkr  as  it  is  from  kie  own  senae  w 
senses,  external  or  internal,  that  the  persn*- 
sion  idiich,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  communicator  on  tiie  queetioii, 
is  represented  by  him  as  obtained,  the  per- 
suasion is  said  to  be  indigenauM;  in  so  &r  as  ii 
is  from  a  declaration  made,  or  supposed  to 
have  been  made,  by  any  other  person,  thai  the 
persuasion  so  expressed  irrepresented  as  being 
derived,  it  may  be  styled  an  adoptive  persn^ 
sion. 

The  existence  of  any  expressible  state  of 
thingt,  or  of  persons,  or  of  botii,  whether  it  be 
quieicent,  or  motional,  or  both,  at  any  given 
point  or  portion  of  time,  is  what  is  odled  a 
fact,  or  a  matter  of  fad. 

In  so  fur  as  the  act  of  the  perception,  the 
memoiy,  or  the  judgment,  the  existence  ^ 
which  is,  in  and  by  the  discourse  delivered  by 
the  communicator  in  question,  represented  as 
being  the  result  of  the  exercise,  not  of  his  own 
fiMSulties,  but  of  the  fii^ulties  cf  some  other 
person,  the  declaration  so  made  by  the  com- 
municator in  question,  is  termed  a  rq>ort^ — a 
report  made  concerning  the  state  of  the  things 
or  persons  which  is  therein  and  thereby  aver- 
red and  declared. 

In.  this  case,  and  thus  ftur,  the  whole  of  the 
subject  of  the  report  as  declared  by  the  re- 
porter,— the  only  matter  cf  ikct  of  the  exis- 
tence of  which,  by  such  his  communicatioii, 
the  communicator  as  such  declares  the  exis- 
tence,— ^is  the  matter  of  fact  that  to  the  puiport 
in  question,  at  the  time  in  question,  (if  men- 
tioned,) a  declaration  was  by  this  other  penon 
made. 

At  the  time  of  the  communication  made, 
that  which  is  declared  as  being  present  to  the 
mind  cf  tiie  communicator,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  recollection,  or  rather,  more 
correctly,  the  persuasion  of  the  existence  cf  a 
recollection,—*  work  of  the  memory,  by  whieh, 
the  fftct  of  his  haring,  at  the  time  in  question, 
by  means  of  one  or  more  of  his  senses,  received 
and  obtained  a  perception  of  the  matter  of 
fkct  so  described  as  above,  the  deseriplion  of 
which  is,— the  fkot  that  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, by  the  person  in  question,  a  dedaimticn 
to  the  purport  or  eifect  in  question  was  made. 

To  the  declaration  of  the  existence  of  such 
recollection,  or  rather,  of  the  existence  of  a 
pertnaeion  of  the  existence  of  such  leeolke- 
tion,  may,  or  may  not,  be  added  as  it  may 
happen,  a  persuasion  affirmative  or  disaffinaa- 
tive  of  the  supposed  matter  of  ftet,  the  exis- 
tence of  vdiich  was  the  sulg'eet  of  tiie  report  in 
question,  supposing  such  report  to  have  been 
made,  as  aoocnding  to  the  recoUeotSon  it  was 
made.* 

*  Inferenoe,— 1.  The  impropriety,  folly,  sad  in- 
solence of  the  communieatoTB  representinr  any  Micfc 
eommanieation  as  beiitfaaythiiig  more  uiaa  ap«- 
tnasion,— anoptiiibfiofmBown.  2.  Tlai  disMwee 
18  nothing  but  a  penoarion ;  that  human  pcmaaioa 
is  fijlible,  and,  moreover,  all  dedantioBs  by  irtiieh 
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USIS  O?  UlNOUAOB. 


When,  in  the  state  at  which,  in  %  cinlixed 
nation,  as  far  back  as  history  reaches,  the  sub- 
ject of  language  is  contemplated,  two  perfect- 
ly distinct,  howsoever  intimately  connected, 
uses  of  it  will  be  found  observable ;  these  may 
be  termed  the  1.  purely  self-regarding ;  2.  ex- 
tra-regarding;  the  object  of  the  latter,  the 
communication  of  thought ;  the  object  of  the 
other,  the  improvem€nt  of  thought.  The  one 
whose  object  consists  in  communication,  may 
be  termed  the  toeial  use :  the  other,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  though  not  less  than  the  for- 
mer, capable  of  being  ultimately  subservient 
to  social  purposes,  yet  not  being  immediately 
so, — the  wHiary  use. 

The  extra-regarding  or  social,  and  that 
alone,  is  the  use  to  which  language  is  indebted 
for  its  existence ;  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  not 
only  the  only  use  actually  made,  but  the  only 
one  which  was  even  so  much  as  in  contempli^ 
tion.  For  the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas 
were  the  several  portions  of  the  matter  of  dis- 
course first  employed.  Of  the  solitary  use, 
even  to  this  day,  no  instance  is  recollected,  in 
which,  in  the  character  of  a  separate  use, 
completely  distinct  in  its  nature  £rom  the  for- 
mer, any  notice  has  in  print  been  taken.  The 
practice  of  applying  the  mind  to  look,  as  it 
were,  into  itself,— to  look  at  its  own  ideas,  by 
means  of  the  words  to  which  they  stand  asso- 
ciated, is  the  practice  of  man  as  he  exists  in  a 
state  of  toeiety  comparatively  mature.  Medi- 
tation has  not  been  among  the  purposes  to 
which  language,  in  tiie  earliest  state  of  society, 
has  been  ^>plied. 

As  to  the  Bocidl  use,  it  is,  in  its  nature,  al- 
ready as  iSuniliar  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  words 
to  make  it. 

By  the  self-regarding,  or  solitary,  or  say 
communication-not-reguding  use  of  language, 
understand  that  use  which  &e  matter  of  dis- 
eoiirse  is  of  to  the  individual  in  question,  re- 
lation had  to  his  own  ideas,  independently  of 
that  use  which  supposes  communication  made, 
or  about  to  be  ma4e,  by  one  individual  to  an- 
other or  others. 

This  use  may  be  thus  expressed — Serving, 
to  the  ideas  associated  with  the  several  cor- 
respondent words  or  combinations,  as  so  many 
anckort  by  which  they  are  &stened  in  the 
mind. 

In  regard  to  these  two  uses,  the  first  obser- 
vation that  occurs  is,  that  of  the  two  different 
instruments  capable  of  being  employed  to  the 


the  existenee  of  apersuMion  to  any  effect  is  affirm- 
ed, more  or  less  probably  &1m,  such  fidsity  being 
either  aoeompaaied  or  not  with  self-eonBdousneas ; 
iheee  are  among  the  troths  which,  whether  it  be 
for  the  exclusion  of  obstinate  error,  or  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  arrogance,  over-bearingneis,  obstinacy, 
and  violenee,  oqjght  never  to  be  out  of  mind. 


social  purpose,  vis.  audible  signs  and  viiibla 
signs,  the  visible  signs  are  those  which  are  la 
a  pre-eminent  degree  better  adapted  and  more 
subservient  to  £e  solitary  purpose  than  the 
audible. 

By  means  of  these,  the  individual  is  able  to 
record  the  ideas  that  arise  in  his  mind,  or  that 
he  gathers  up  in  his  communication  with  others, 
and  is  enabled,  at  any  future  time,  to  take 
them  for  the  subjects  of  meditation  or  improve- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  language,  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinguishable functions  may  be  observed — ^the 
intransitive  and  the  transitive.* 

In  respect  of  its  mtransitive  ftinction,  it,  as 
it  were,  amalgamates  itself  with  thought— 
it  forms  no  more  than  a  sort  of  olothLog  to 
thought. 

In  respect  of  its  transitive  function,  it  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  one  mind 
and  another,  or  others. 

This  communication  may  convey  informa- 
tion purely,  or  information  for  the  purpose  of 
excitation,  say — more  simply,^  and,  when  as 
above  expiained,  not  less  precisely — ^informa- 
tion or  excitation :  to  one  or  other  of  these 
ends  and  purposes,  or  both,  will  language  in 
every  case  be  directed. 

In  so  far  as  information  is  the  end,  the  un- 
derstanding is  the  faculty  upon  which,  in  the 
instance  of  the  person  by  whom  the  import  of 
the  discourse  is  intended  to  be  conceived,  who 
is  prindpaUy  addressed,  and  intended  to  be 
operated  upon^^ — in  so  far  as  excitation  is  the 
end,  the  will. 

-  To  the  purpose  of  simple  communication 
neither  in  act  nor  in  wish  need  the  philanthro- 
pist wish  to  apply  any  restriction  to  the  powers 
of  language.  (^  such  communication,  evil,  it 
is  true,  may  be  the  subject  as  well  as  good  ; 
but,  in  the  mixed  mass,  good,  upon  the  whole, 
predominates  ;  and  it  cannot  be  rendered  apt 
for  the  one  purpose  without  being  rendered 
proportionably  apt  for  the  other. 

Considered  as  applied  to  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citation, the  case  may  at  first  sight  present 
itself  as  being,  in  some  respects,  different.  In 
regard  to  passion,  and  thence  in  regard  to 
affection,  which  is  but  passion  in  an  inferior 
degree,  and  always  liable  to  be  raised  to  higher 
degree,  repression,  not  excitation,  may  appear 
to  be  the  object  to  be  wished  for  :  passion  be- 
ing, in  every  part  of  the  field,  the  everlasting 
enemy  of  reason,  in  other  words,  of  sound 
judgment,  aliat  correct  and  all-comprehensive 
judgment. 


*  This  division  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  that 
above  made  into  solitary  and  social  The  two 
diviriouB  were  made  at  different  times,  ae  appears 
firom  the  dates  on  the  MSS.,  and  they  are  thus  pro- 
bably a  different  nomenelatore  applied  to  the.  same 
operation  ;  as,  however,  there  is  an  important  sub- 
division of  the  **  transitive  function,**  which  is  not 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  **  social  use,**  it  was 
thought  right  to  keep  the  two  operations  of  divi- 
sions distinct*— iSeJL 
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But  eren  to  the  loTer  of  mankind,  an  ac- 
qnainlance  with  the  powers  of  language,  eyen 
when  appUed  to  this  dangerons  purpose,  is  not 
without  its  nse:  for  hy  the  same  insight  by 
which  the  mode  of  increasing  its  powers  in 
this  line  is  learned,  the  mode  of  repressing 
them  when,  and  in  so  fkr  as  applied  to  per- 
nicious purposes  is  learned  along  with  it.  In 
the  case  of  moral,  as  in  that  of  physical  poison, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  powers 
of  the  disease  is  commonly  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  an  acquaintance  with  the  proper 
nature  and  mode  of  applying  the  most  efficient, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  benignant 
remedy. 

CHAPTER  III. 

OPERATIONS  WHICH,  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  AN 
ART,  ARE  PERFORMABLE  IN  RELATION  TO  DIS- 
COURSE, OR  LANOUAOB  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  Learning.  2.  Using  or  employing.  3. 
Teaching.  4.-  ImproTing  or  ameliorating. — 
These  are  so  many  operations  capable  of  being 
performed,  and  the  three  first  at  least  actu- 
ally and  continually  performed  in  relation  to 
eyerything  that  bears  the  name  of  art 

The  order  in  which  these  several  operations 
are  brought  to  yiew,  or  in  which  their  names 
are  made  to  precede  each  other,  is  (it  will 
readily  be  observed)  the  order  of  priority  in 
respect  of  performance.  Whatsoever  be  the 
operation  in  question,  a  man  must  have  learned 
to  perform  it  before  he  can  perform  it ;  he 
must  have  known  how  to  perform  it  before 
he  can  teach  it,  and  thereby  enable  another  to 
perform  it ;  and  unless  it  be  by  some  extra- 
ordinary and  extraordinarily  felicitous  acci- 
dent, he  must  not  only  have  learned  it,  but  be 
in  use  to  practise  it,  to  practise  it  in  the  state 
in  which  he  finds  it,  before  he  vrill  be  able  to 
make  improvements  in  it,  t.  e.  to  raise  it  up  to 
a  higher  and  better  state  than  that  in  which 
it  had  happened  to  him  to  find  it. 

To  a  first  glance,  as  applied  to  all  these 
several  operations,  the  observation  seems  to 
present  the  aspect  of  correctness.  But  upon 
a  closer  view,  to  confine  it  in  every  part  within 
the  pale  of  truth,  it  wiU  be  found  to  require 
sundry  limitations,  but  for  which  it  would 
be  liable  to  give  birth  to  errors  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  exercise  or  practise  a  pernicious 
influence. 

1.  The  truth  of  it  is  throughout  confined  to 
the  several  operations  taken  singly,  of  which 
the  vast  aggregate  called  by  the  name  of  the  art 
in  question  is  comprised.  Of  those  particular 
operations,itwill,in  almost  every  instance,  hap- 
pen that  a  number,  more  or  less  considerable, 
may  be  foand,of  which  one  and  the  same  person 
may,  in  one  and  the  same  day,  or  even  hour, 
while  he  is  occupied  in  learning  one,  be  occu- 
pied in  practising,  with  advantage,  a  second, 
teaching  a  third,  and  making  improvement  in 
ft  fourth. 


2.  From  a  too  extensive  and  unlimHed 
adoption  given  to  it  as  applied  to  leaming 
and  practising,  has  arisen  that  most  pemicioos 
and  foolishly  devised  clog  to  productive  in- 
dustry,  the  English  statute  concerning  appren- 
ticeships.* Be  the  art  what  it  may,  how  (it 
was  asked)  can  a  man  practise  it  well  unless 
he  have  learned  to  practise  it  t  Therefore,  be 
the  art  what  it  may,  seven  years  shall  he  hare 
been  employed  in  learning  ^it  before  he  is  al- 
lowed to  practise  it. 

3.  Applied  to  the  art  of  Uaeking,  considered 
in  its  relation  to  the  operation  of  Uaming^  and, 
at  the  same  time,  applied  to  language  con- 
sidered as  the  particular  subject  of  these  gene- 
ral  operations,  it  has  ever  been  pressing,  and 
continues  to  press,  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
intellectual  branch  of  education.  To  learn  it, 
has  been  said,  is  the  duty  of  the  ignorant ; 
to  teach  is  the  privilege  of  the  knowing,  the 
skilful,  the  learned,  the  advanced  in  age.  As- 
sign to  those  who  are  destitute  of  instruction 
the  function  of  administering  it ;  unite  in  the 
same  individual  the  opposite  and  incompatible 
functions  of  tckclar  and  nuuf^r, — the  conse- 
quence is  too  obvious  to  require  mention,  and 
almost  two  ridiculous  to  admit  of  it ! 

At  length,  by  bold  experience  acting  m  de- 
spite of  superficial  wisdom,  the  discovery  has 
been  made  that,  for  the  function  of  teacher,  he 
who,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  seat 
of  instruction,  is  acting  in  the  character  of 
learner,  is  not  merely  in  as  high  degree  adapt- 
ed, but  in  a  much  superior  degree. 

Applied  to  the  operation  of  making  improve- 
ment, considered  in  its  relation  to  that  of 
learning,  to  that  of  practising,  and  even  to  that 
of  teaching,  tlus  same  eflhsion  of  superficial 
wisdom,  is  an  instrument  which,  in  the  hands 
of  envy,  the  offspring  of  imbecility  and  indo- 
lence, is  never-fiiilingly  employed  in  the  endea- 
vour to  nip  in  the  bud  the  blossoms  of  active 
genius.  Its  language  is — ^be  the  art  what  it 
may,  not  merely  to  teach  it,  but  even  to  prac- 
tise it  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  has,  in 
these  times,  been  brought  forward,  (not  to 
speak  of  merely  learning  it,)  requires  all  the 
ability  that  a  man  of  consummate  talent  can 
hope  to  possess.  Who  are  you  who  pretend 
to  improve  it  t — ^who  are  you,  who,  not  content 
with  equaling,  pretend  to  have  risen  above 
those  whom  the  whole  world  admires  as  seated 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  eminence  1 

It  is  the  same  instrument  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  ruling  few,  self-clothed  in  the 
robe  of  superior  vrisdom,  is  employed  in  cover- 
ing with  contempt  the  claims  and  exertions  of 
the  subject  many. 

Applying  to  art  in  general,  these  same  in- 
structions would  be  found  applicable,  with 
indisputable  propriety,  to  that  master  art,  e&« 
art  of  diseaurnng^Qf  which  the  product  is  dU- 


*  5  Elizabeth,  chap.  iv.  The  portion  of  this  at^ 
tnte  that  relates  to  Mpr^nticeanip  ia  repeated  by 
54  Geo.  lit  cap.  96. -^a. 
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courM  itself  or  language.  To  the  art  itBel^— 
to  the  fruit  or  produce  of  it, — ^to  the  instru- 
ment of  it^ — ^to  all  these  distinguishable,  how- 
soeyer  intimately  connected,  senses,  are  both 
these  wordsy  discourse  and  language,  wont  to 
be  applied. 

Teaching,  lectming,  practiting,  or  ehooting 
for  ute,  on  the  occasion  of  the  use  made  of 
the  names  by  which  these  seyeral  operations, 
considered  as  having  language  for  their  com- 
mon subject,  are  designated,  the  state  in  which 
language  is  tacitly  and  impliedly  considered 
as  being  taken  in  hand,  and  made  the  subject 
of  the  operation,  is  the  exact  state  in  which  it 
happens  to  be  at  the  time — ^by  improvement,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  taking  place,  the 
language  is  considered  as  being  brought  out 
of  tAa<  state  into  a  better. 

A  language  like  any  other  work  or  subject, 
— a  language  is  good  in  proportion  as  the  seye- 
ral qualities  which,  on  any  account,  are  derir' 
able  in  it,  are  found  to  be  in  it. 

In  the  instance  of  langwMe,  what  those 
qualities  are,  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
next  chapter  to  endeayour  to  show. 

As  to  improvement,  it  has  two  distinguish- 
able tuhgecU:  1.  The  work  itself,  language; 
3.  The  several  other  operations,  viz.  teaching, 
learning,  and  employing,  peiformable  in  rela- 
tion to  that  work. 

Of  these  operations,  teaching  and  learning 
are  correlative  ;  and,  for  the  reception  of  any 
improvement,  of  which  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing them  is  susceptible,  they  must  wait  hand 
in  hand.  But,  in  both  these  instances,  im- 
proyement  considered  as  applied  to  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  improyement  considered  as 
applied  to  the  mode  of  teaching  and  learning, 
are  perfectly  distinguishable. 

In  regard  to  employing,  on  the  occasion  of 
improvements,  relative  to  the  employing  the 
work,  improyements  considered  as  made  in 
the  work  itself,  and  improvements  considered 
as  made  in  relation  to  die  mode  of  employing 
it  in  the  character  of  an  instrument  of  dis- 
course, will  be  apt  to  coincide,  and  become 
difficultly,  if  at  all  distinguishable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


pudpxeties  desiiuble  in  a  lanouaob. 
Section  I. 

Diomofi  and  Enumeration  ofDetinMc 
Properties, 

Of  what  use  (it  may  be  asked)  is  this  topic 
language  and  languages,  each  particular  lan- 
guage, and  the  aggregate  mass  of  signs  com- 
posed of  all  languages  put  together,  are  every- 
where what  they  are.  Every  man  must  take 
them  as  he  finds  them.  By  no  man,  be  his 
own  language  in  particular,  be  all  languages 
in  genenl,  ever  so  ill  adapted  to  the  ends  of 


language,  say,  in  one  word,  ever  so  bad,  can 
any  of  them  be  made  better  than  it  is. 

To  a  considerable  extent  these  observations 
will  be  found  no  less  just  than  obvious,  not 
but  that  some  points,  however,  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed, be  seen,  in  relation  to  which  observa- 
tions may  be  brought  to  view,  such  as  will  be 
found  not  altogether  unproductiye  of,  or  in« 
capable  of  being  applied  to,  practical  use. 

1.  Occasions  are  not  altogether  unexampled 
in  which  a  man  has  the  choice  of  the  language 
he  will  make  use  of.  On  such  occasions,  tf 
any  doubt  should  arise  which  of  them  to  em- 
ploy, he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  which 
of  them,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  best 
adapted  to  his  purpose. 

2.  Be  the  language,  in  the  use  of  which  he 
has  been  principally  bred, — ^be,  in  a  word,  his 
native  language,  what  it  may,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  him  to  be  apprized  in  what  degree  the 
qualities  desirable  in  language  are  possessed 
by  it.  Why  I  That  in  respect  to  them  he 
may  employ  it  to  the  most  advantage, — ^that 
he  may,  on  every  occasion,  be  able  to  endue 
his  language  with  these  several  desirable  pro- 
perties, and  that  in  the  proportions  which,  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  are  best  adapted  to 
use. 

3.  WUd  as  at  first  mention  the  notion  may 
appear,  upon  the  list  of  these  qualities  articles 
may  be  brought  to  view,  in  relation  to  which 
improvement  may  be  seen  to  be  a  result,  the 
contributing  to  which,  in  one  way  or  other, 
is  not  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  individual 
hands.  In  so  far  as,  in  the  instance  of  this  or 
that  nation,  the  language  in  universal  use 
shall  have  been  recognised  as  labouring  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  under  this  or  that 
imperfection  correspondent  and  opposite  to 
any  one  or  more  of  these  desirable  properties, 
it  may  be  seen  whether  in  any,  and  what 
degree,  that  imperfection  may  be  susceptible 
of  a  remedy,  and  in  what  ways  and  degrees  it 
may  be  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  con- 
tribute to  the  application  of  such  remedy. 

In  a  certain  sense  eyery  man  has  power 
over  his  own  style  ;  at  any  rate,  whatsoever 
be  the  language  which  he  employs,  his  style 
is  such  as  he  ^s  made  it. 

A  language  is  the  aggregate  of  the  sig- 
nificant signs  employed  by  all  the  several 
individuals  that  use  that  language. 

To  know  what  are  the  properties  desirable 
in  a  language  is,  therefore,  to  know  the  pro- 
perties desirable  in  the  sum  of  the  discourses 
used  by  all  those  several  individuals  on  all  the 
different  purposes  and  occasions  taken  to- 
gether, for  and  on  which  they  can  have  ne^d 
to  use  the  language. 

Some  properties  will  be  alike  desirable,  or, 
at  any  rate,  desirable  to  all  purposes  and  on 
all  occasions  without  distinction;  for  other 
properties  the  demand  applies  not  to  all  pur- 
poses and  occasions  vnthout  distinction,  but 
principally  and  exdusiyely  to  certain  purposes 
and  occasions. 
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I .  Clearness,  as  opposed  to 


These  pxoperiies  are  distingaishable  into 
three  diflirent  classes,  vis.  1.  The  injbrmatum' 
regarding ;  2.  The  iicrttoii-re|;arding ;  8.  ^e 
/mi7>0M-regarding. 

I.  The  tn/ornkiNoii-regarding ;  t.  4.  pro- 
perties desirable  for  the  commnnication  of  the 
information,  for  which  language  is  employed; 
that  is  to  say,  whatsoever  be  the  langnage  by 
means  of  which  it  is  endeayonred  to  oonyey 
it,  the  persons  by  whom,  the  persons  to  whom, 
the  occasions  on  which,  and  the  poiposes  for 
which,  it  is  endeayonred  to  be  conyeyed. 

'  1.  Obscnrity. 
3.  Ambiguity. 
3.  Undefinedness, 
«.  e.  want  of  dis- 
tinctness between 
the  limits  of  the 
ideadesignated  by 
the  word  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  seye- 
ral  circnnyacent 
L  ideas. 

2.  Correctness. 

8.  Copionsness,  as  opposed  to  scantiness. 

4.  Completeness,  or  say,  all-comprehensiye- 
ness. 

5.  Non-IiednndaDce--4.  $,  exemption  from  use- 
less terms,  inflections,  and  modifications, 
as  opposed  to  abundance  in  useless  terms, 
inilections,  and  modifications. 

6.  Conciseness,  or  say,  compactness  or  com- 
pressedness,  as  opposed  to  difibseness. 

II.  The  furtioN-regarding  olass  of  proper- 
ties, or^— properties  desirable  in  a  language  in 
comparison  ynth  other  languages,— meaning 
here,  by  &  language,  and  the  language,  the  ag- 
gregate composed  of  all  the  words  habitually 
employed  by  a  certain  aggregate  of  persons,  in 
whose  instance  this  habit  of  employing  the 
same  aggregate  of  words  for  all  purposes  of 
social  intercourse,  causes  them  to  be  spoken 
of  as  hamug  the  same  language. 

1.  Pronunciability,  as  oppoeed  to  difficulty  of 
utterance. 

2.  MelodionBness,as  opposed  to  unhannonious- 


3.  Biseibility,  or  say,  capacity  of  being  easily 

learned. 

4.  Docibility,  or  say,  capacity  of  being  easily 
taught. 

^.  Meliorability,  or  say,  perfectibility,  capa- 
city of  being  easily  improyed. 

6.  Deoorability,  or  omamentability,  as  opposed 
to  baldness. 

III.  The  /mrpoM-regarding  class,  t. «.  pro- 
perties desirable,  this  or  that  one  of  them,  or 
this  or  thftt  other  of  them,  in  the  langnage,  or 
say,  discourse,  employed  according  to  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  and  purpose  for  which,  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

1.  Impressiyeness,  as  opposed  to  feebleness. 

2.  Dignity.  . 


8.  Patfaeticalnes8,«rB»yyaptitadefiirexflttiiig 
tender  emotions. 

If  the  aboye  qualities  be  termed  desirable 
properties  of  the  first  order,  those  properties 
which  are  conduciye  to  the  inyesthig  a  lan- 
guage with  this  or  that  property  of  the  first 
order,  may  be  termed  desirable  properties  of 
the  second  order. 

Subseryient,  or,  say  oondndye,  to  the  pri- 
mary properties  of  <Usoibility  and  docibihty, 
are,— 

1.  Giying  expression  by  means  of  a  small  as 
effectually  as  by  means  of  a  larger  number  of 
infiections  to  the  idea  in  question. 

2.  Facility  of  admitting  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  words  into  one. 

Considered  as  applied  to  langnage  in  gene- 
ral, that  is,  to  eyery  language  without  dirtine- 
tion,  eyery  one  of  these  qualities  is  liable  to 
haye  place  in  different  degne$.  Not,  perhaps, 
in  any  one  existing  language  is  eyery  one  of 
these  qualities  possessed  in  a  degree  eqiml  to 
the  highest  in  which  it  could  be  oonceiyed  to 
be  possessed  of  them  respectively  ;  at  the 
same  time,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  instanoe  of  any 
one  of  them  can  it  be  said,  with  oorreetaess, 
that  there  is  any  one  of  these  qualities  which 
is  not,  in  any  degree,  to  be  found  i^plicable 
to  it. 

SacnoM  II. 
CfCUameu. 

With  equal  right,  two  distinguishable, 
though  nearly  related  qualities  may  claim  to 
be  represented  by  this  word,  viz.  exemption 
from  ambiguity,  and  exemption  from  obaeuity, 
both  of  them  negative  ones. 

1.  The  case  in  which  ambufuUy  has  place,  is 
where,  after  the  discourse  has  presented  itself 
to,  and  has  been  received  by,  s^nse,  two  dis- 
tinguishable acceptations  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind,— two  distinguishable,  and 
accordingly  distinguished  imports,  between 
which  the  judgment  hesitates,  unable  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  it  was  tiiat  was  intended 
should  be  presented  and  received. 

By  the  strict  and  original  import  of  the 
word  ambiguity,  the  number  of  these  imports 
is  confined  to  two, — ^but  in  its  application  this 
explanation  may  be  extended  to  any  greater 
number  of  imports,  so  as  they  be  determinate. 
In  practice  it  is  seldom  between  more  than 
two  that  the  mind  wiU  have  to  hesitate. 

2.  The  case  in  which  obscurity  has  place, 
is  where,  after  the  discourse  has  been  reeeiyed 
by  sense,  the  mind,  for  a  greater  or  less  length 
of  time,  finds  itself  unable  to  fix  upon  any  de- 
terminate import,  as  having  been  intended  to 
be  conveyed ;  and  if,  after  eontSnuiag  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  the  endeavoar 
is  given  up  as  hopeless,  the  obscurity  of  the 
discourse  becomes,  with  relation  to  tiie  indi- 
vidual in  question,  viz.  the  individual  by  whom 
it  is  thus  taken  in  hand,  eonveited  for  a  time, 
at  least,  into  unintelligibility. 
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Obtenrity,  lo  long  as  it  iMto,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Buperlatire  or  highest  point  of 
ambiguity;  ambiguity  haying  place  to  the  wid- 
est extent.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  ambi- 
guitj  in  its  stricter  sense,  between  two,  or  some 
other  small  number  of  imports,  and  these  deter- 
minate ones,  that  the  mind  hesitates,  bnt  be- 
tween all,  or  rather  among  all,  imaginable  ones. 

The  greater  the  number  is  of  the  words  that 
are  employed  in  the  expression  of  a  giyen  im- 
port, the  ten  dear  is  the  discourse  which  they 
compose.  Take  an  entire  paragraph,  take  any 
one  of  the  sentences  of  which  it  is  composed, — 
to  whatsoeyer  purpose  the  mass  of  discourse 
in  question  is  considered  as  a  vkoU,  till  the 
last  word  has  been  heard  or  read,  and  under- 
stood, obscurity,  of  a  shade  more  or  less  deep, 
coTers  eyery  part  of  it.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  sooner  the  mind  has  gone  oyer  the  whole, 
the  sooner  this  obscurity  is  dispelled,  and  the 
less  there  is  of  it,  the  sooner  it  is  gone  through 
yrith. 

Section  III. 
0/  Coneitene$$. 

The  oonciBcness  of  an  expression  is  inyersely 
as  the  number  of  words  employed  in  the  con- 
▼eyance  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conyeyed 
by  it. 

The  uses  of  this  property  are,— 

I.  When  the  signs  employed  are  of  the  im- 
permanent kind,  such  as  words  spoken, — say- 
ing in  the  article  of  time,  of  time  employed  in 
utterance  and  reception^ — in  speaking  and 
hearing. 

II.  When  they  are  of  the  permanent  kind, 
1,  saying  in  the  article  of  time  employed  in 
reading ;  2,  saying  in  the  expense  of  giying 
birth  and  pieseryation  to  these  same  perma- 
nent signs ;  in  the  expense  of  the  substraction 
and  colouring  matter  for  writing,  printing,  and 
engraying,  or  the  like. 

III.  To  a  certain  degree  eoncitetuit,  as  aboye 
expressed,  is  contributory  to  clearness;  that  is 
to  say,  the  want  of  it  is  contributory  to  the  ab- 
eenee  of,  or  is  opposite  to,  clearness, — ^is  con- 
tributory, at  any  rate,  to  obscurity,  and  it  may 
be  to  ambiguity. 

lY.  Conciseness  is,  in  many  instances,  con- 
tributory to  impressiyeness. 

V.  To  apprehensibility. 
.    YI.  To  retainableness,— thus  Horace, 

Quiecimd  pnecipieii,  erto  breTis :  nt  citd  dicta 
Fercipiant  animi  dociles,  teneintque  fideles. 
DeArte  Poet,,  335-336. 

Two  branches  of  art  and  science,  or  say,  two 
subject  matters  of  knowledge  there  are,  in  its 
application  to  which,  the  usefulness  and  im- 
portance of  conciseness  is  prodigious.  These 
are,  1,  Law ;  2,  Poedlogy  or  (to  employ  the 
word  which,  unexpressiye  as  it  is,  is  the  only 
one  as  yet  in  use)  mathematics ;— yet  prodi- 
gious as  is  this  importance,  scarcely  has  it  been 
taken  for  the  subject  of  obseryation ;  and  in- 
.   Y0L.YIII.    . 


deed  as  applied  to  potcfogy,  namely  to  the 
arithmetical  branch  of  it,  it  seems  to  haye 
hitherto  altogether  escaped  notice. 

Of  the  wonders  performed  by  the  means  of 
algebra,  abbreyiation  has  been  one  main,  not 
to  say  the  principal,  instrument.  Abbreyia- 
tion productiye  of  conciseness, — the  act  of  giy- 
ing, in  a  degree  more  or  less  considerable,  to 
the  discourse  in  question,  the  property  of  con- 
ciseness. 

That  compressedness  is  of  use  not  only  im- 
mediately, and  on  its  own  account,  but  medi- 
ately and  in  the  character  of  an  instrument  of 
oleamess,  has  beenalready  intimated ; — in  what 
way  it  is  so,  may  now  haye  been  obseryed.^    , 

Sbction  IV. 
Faeility  of  Utterance,  or  tay  PronunciahUity, 

Though  in  the  field  of  causality  intimately 
connected  with  melodiousness,  this  quality  is 
in  its  nature,  and  thence  in  idea,  suiSBlciently 
distinguishable  from  it.  In  proportion  as,  to 
produce  it  requires  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  and  on  that  occasion  effort  is  accord- 
ingly employed,  the  ikct  of  its  being  employed 
naturally  becomes  perceptible,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  it  is  actually  perceiyed ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  in  the  bosom  of  the  speaker  uneasiness 
is,  or  by  the  hearer  is  supposed  to  haye  place, 
by  the  force  of  sympathy,  the  like  effbct  is,  in 
his  own  bosom,  apt  to  take  place. 

That  in  the  formation  of  language  in  general, 
melodiousness  and  facility  of  utterance,  taken 
together,  haye  actually,  in  the  character  of 
ends,  been  generally  aimed  at,  is  a  matter  of 
&ct  that  may  be  stated  as  perceptible  in  the 
history  of  some  languages,  and  it  is  supposed 
in  a  degree  more  or  less  considerable  in  the 
history  of  eyery  language. 

In  eyery  known  language,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  changes  in  structure  are  obseryable  ; 
and  in  eyery  instance  these  changes  appear 
to  haye  had  for  their  cause,  a  general  endea- 
your  towards  the  giying  to  the  instrument  of 
discourse  these  agreeable  qualities  in  a  con- 
tinually increasing  degree. 

Section  Y. 
0/ Mdodioutneti,  or  tay  Harmonioueneee. 

By  each  of  these  terms  is  meant  the  pro- 
perty of  producing,  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear,  a  sensation  of  an  agreeable  cast  in  the 
mind. 

Applied  to  different  species  of  discourse,  i.  e. 
to  discourse  considered  as  employed  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  melodiousness  or  harmonious- 
ness,*  whichsoeyer  be  the  term,  presents  two 


*  In  the  word  AarmoiMiMHiiMf  may  be  leen  a 
•ource  of  ambiguity,  from  which  the  word  melodi- 
otumeu  is  free ;  applied  to  the  sggr^tes  of  musi- 
cal Munds,  harmony  has,  in  eostiadistinction  to 
melody,  been  in  these  modem  times  applied  to  the 
case  in  which  Bounds  more  than  one  are  pirposely 
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ideas  somewhat  different,  though  differing 
rather  in  degree  than  in  any  other  particular. 
In  this  point  of  yiew  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
scale  may  he  designated  hy  the  terms  potitive 
and  negative.  A  sort  of  mediam  being  assumed 
— any  point  being  taken  at  pleasure,  as  and  for 
the  middle  point,— poritiM  melodiousness  has 
place  when  the  degree  of  that  quality  is  con- 
sidered as  being  above  that  middle  point, 
negative  melodiousness,  when  the  situation  of 
the  degree  in  question  is  considered  as  being 
below  SiRi  point. 

In  the  discourse  in  question,  what  degree  of 
this  quality  is  required  depends  upon  &e  na- 
ture of  the  discourse,  i.  0.  upon  the  purpose 
and  the  occasion  on  which  the  discourse  is  em- 
pbyed. 

1 .  In  the  case  of  poetry,  in  so  far  as  rhythm, 
i,  e,  the  succession  of  measured  sounds,  is  con- 
sidered as  entering  into  the  composition  of  it, 
melodiousness,  on  the  positiTc  side  of  the  scale, 
is  uniTersally  understood  as  essential  and  in- 
dispensable; in  the  case  of  the  art  and  labour 
of  tiie  composer,  one  great  object  is  the  secuiv 
ing  the  undiscontlnued  existence  of  it. 

2.  In  the  case  of  that  sort  of  poetry  in  which 
rhythm  is  not  employed, '  and  of  which  the 
agreeableness  is  understood  to  depend  on  the 
intercourse  between  the  imagination  bf  the 
author  and  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  me- 
lodiousness, m  the  positiye  degree,  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  discourse ;  but  the  quantum 
of  the  pleasure  produced  cannot  but  be  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  degree  in  which  this 
quality  has  been  conferred  on  it ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  by  any  positire  degree  of  the  opposite 
quality — ^unmelodiousness   or  uidiarmonious- 

produoed  tim,uUa»eoudy ;  and  this  for  the  express 
purpcae  of  distinguishing  the  case  from  that  ot  me- 
lody, in  which  the  like  sounds  are  not  considered 
otherwise  than  exhibiting  themselves  in  succes- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word  melodiousness,  if 
employed  on  the  occasion  here  in  Question,  yiz. 
eomde  considered  as  the  Tehicles  of  thought  and  as 
the  instruments  of  convene,  seems  exposed  to  an 
objection  fifom  which  the  word  harmoniousness 
when  apnlied  to  the  same  snl^ect  is  free ;  by  the 
word  melody,  the  case  where  the  sounds  employed 
are  standing  with  reference  to  each  other  m  the 
relation  thi^  belongs  to  the  sounds  called  mMsical, 
is  brought  to  view  ;  a  sort  of  relation,  in  which, 
except  with  reference  to  each  other  in  the  particu- 
lar case  of  their  being,  as  the  phrase  is,  eet  to  music, 
the  sounds  employed  as  instruments  of  discourse 
do  not  stand  to  each  other. 

MoreoTer,  in  this  case,  in  further  justification  of 
the  use  of  the  word  harmony,  an  observation  that 
may  be  made,  is,  that  in  its  original  aeoeptation 
kfftmtm,  the  Greek  word,  of  which  the  English 
word  harmony  is  a  copy,  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  adaptatum,  and  whether  on  the  ooession 
of  the  pleasore  derived  from  a  number  of  sounds, 
the  pleasure  derived  from  rimultaneity  be  or  be 
not  added  to  the  pleasure  produced  by  succession, 
adaptatiom  has  equal  place, — it  is  upon  ad<^aiation 
that  the  production  ot  the  agreeable  effect  depends. 


ness — ^the  design  caonot  but  be  proporkioiiany 
counteracted. 

3.  Inthecaseof  j>ii62t0i{MaJkiii« — ofastMedk 
deUyered  to  or  before  a  pnblte  aammUy — 
though  the  melody  or  harmony  is  of  »  difiSneat 
cast  fh>m  what  it  is  of,  in  the  case  of  yocal 
music,  or  even  that  of  poetry,  metrical  or  ua- 
metrical;  and  though  positiye  haraumionsDeaB 
enter  not  here,  as  there,  into  the  very  essence 
of  the  purpose,  yet  to  that  purpose,  aa  nniyer- 
sally  acknowle<Q(ed,  of  this  quality,  in  00  Ikr 
as  obtamable,  an  extraordinary  ahan,  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  it,condudye ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  by  any  such  deficiency  as  leaves 
the  degree  below  the  middle  point,  the  pui^ 
pose  cannot  but  be,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
counteracted. 

4.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  periu^ia  thai 
imaginable  occasion  on  which,  by  the  degree 
of  Wmoniousness  or  unharmoniousnefli  H^P^r- 
taining  to  tiie  discourse,  its  efficiency,  with  re- 
lation to  the  design  of  it,  be  that  design  whni 
it  may,  may  not  in  some  degree  be  influeiieed. 

This  connexion,  viz.  between  the  effieieney 
of  a  discourse  and  the  harmoniousness  of  it, 
when  indicated,  howsoever  dear  and  indiagmt- 
able,  is  in  no  small  degree  apt  to  be  un- 
observed. 

Speaking  of  the  admiration  nniyemlly  be- 
stowed upon  Shakspeare,  it  is  to  the  hamaony 
of  his  numbers  as  much  as,  if  not  iBore  than, 
to  any  other  feature  of  excellence  in  the  works 
of  that  author,  that  Mrs  Montague  attribotes 
the  effect.  *  When  this  observation  fint  made 
its  appearance,  the  character  of  origmalitj 
was,  it  is  believed,  very  generally  attributed 
to  it ;  at  any  rate,  ihe  quality  in  question  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  author  of  these  pages  in 
that  same  character,  and  the  observatioit  as 
one  which,  though,  when  once  presented,  the 
justice  of  it  ¥ras  felt,  had  not  till  then  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind. 

SscnoN  YI. 
Of  OmabilUy  or  Deeorabiliiy. 

Whatsoever  be  the  import  intended  tabs 
conveyed,  by  the  mere  conveyance  of  that  im- 
port alone,  nothing  which  can  with  propriety 
be  termed  omosMsl,  (unless  it  be  in  so  Ikr  as 
harmoniousness,  and  those  other  intrinsie  qoa- 
lities  are  considered  in  that  light,)  can  be  given 
to  the  discourse  by  which  that  import  is  endea- 
voured to  be  conveyed. 

Saving  the  above  exceptions,  whatsoever 
therefore  of  ornament  can  be  given  to  a  dis- 
'course,  vrill  be  given  by  the  conveyanee  of 
some  ideas  which  are  not  essential  to  the  ■ain 
or  direct  purpose,  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  essential  to  it.  Of  some  ideas,  not  essea- 
tial  to  the  main  purpose,  wiU  the  matter  of 
omaflMal  be  composed. 

Of  that  matter  of  ornament,  the  exhibitMn 
and  oonyeyance  may  be  perfbrmed  either  by 
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and  withy  or  eTen  without,  addition  to  the 
nnmber  of  the  words  wfaieh,  if  nothing  in  the 
w»y  of  ornament  were  conreyed,  or  intended 
to  be  conyeyed,  would  hare  been  employed. 

In  what  manner  matter  of  ornament,  as  ez- 
prsssed  by  additional  words  designed  for  that 
porpose,  may  be  added  to  disoonrse,  is  a  topic 
that  belongs  not  to  the  design  of  this  work. 
Aeeording  to  the  general  nature  of  the  end 
propoeed  by  the  dkcourBe,  it  belongs  to  the 
heaid  of  Rhetorio  or  Poetry. 

The  case  which  alone  belongs  in  any  way 
to  the  present  design,  is  that  in  which,  in  and 
for  the  oonyeyance  of  the  ornament,  no  greater 
nnmber  of  words  is  employed  thw  would  or 
might  have  been  employed,  had  no  such  de- 
sign been  entertained,  nor  any  such  effect  been 
produced. 

Under  the  present  head,  one  yery  general 
obseryation  may  haye  its  use. 

This  is, — ^that  so  long  as  no  addition  is  made 
to  the  number  of  the  words  that  would  other- 
wise haye  been  employed,  the  addition  of  any 
ideas,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  in  some  par- 
ticular and  assignable  way  of  a  positiyely  dis- 
pleasing nature,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  to 
produce  uneasiness  in  some  positiye  and  as- 
signable shape,  will  operate  as  ornament,  and 
haye  the  effect  of  producing,  i.  e.  at  any  rate 
a  tendency  to  produce,  pleasure. 

Of  this  pleasure  the  cause  has  been  already 
brou^t  to  yiew.  Among  the  qualities  desur- 
able  in  language,  that  of  compressedness  has 
in  its  place  been  brought  to  yiew.  Communi- 
cation of  ideas  being  the  benefit  which  it  is  the 
nature  and  design  of  discourse  to  confer,  and 
the  time  and  labour  employed  (on  the  one 
hand  in  the  uttercmeCf  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
heariiu  or  reading,  and,  in  both  cases,  in  the 
oontidering  the  discourse)  not  being  increased, 
the  consequence  is,  tiiat  the  price  remaining 
the  same,  whatsoeyer  ideas  can,  without  any 
addition  to  that  price,  be  imparted  and  re- 
eeiyed,  are,  with  relation  to  the  mind  of  the 
receiyer,  so  much  clear  gain. 

The  mind  is  thus  led  to  the  subject  of  €uto- 
eiationr— of  the  associations  that  have  place 
among  ideas. 

1.  What  are  the  sorts  of  ideas  which,  in 
the  character  of  main  or  principal  ideas,  are 
wont  to  haye  others  associated  with  them  in 
the  character  of  accessory  ones  t 

2.  What  are  the  ideas  which,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  accessory  ones,  are  respectiyely  wont 
to  be  associated  with  these  principal  onesi 

3.  In  what  cases  association  is  wont  to  be 
productiye  of  an  immediately  pleasant  or  other- 
wise beneficial  effect. 

4.  Inwhatcases,ifany,ofa pernicious  effisct  f 
6.  By  what  means  any  unpleasant,  or  in 

any  other  way  pernicious  effect,  produced  or 
producible  by  such  association,  may  be  put  an 
end  to  or  ptetentedt 


SscnoN  VII. 


Of  Imprettheneu  or  Force. 

By  the  word  impreuivenett  is  meant  to  be 
brought  to  yiew  the  degree  in  which,  so  fiir  as 
depends  upon  the  genenl  structure  of  it, — and 
not  upon  any  particular  talent  of  the  indiyi- 
dual  by  whom,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it 
happens  to  be  employed,  nor  yet  upon  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which,  on  that  occasion,  it 
is  employed, — ^the  nature  of  the  language  in 
question  affords,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
be  it  what  it  may,  and,  with  relation  to  the 
purpose  in  question,  be  it  what  it  may,  the 
means  and  probability  of  accomplishing  that 
purpose. 

In  the  nature  of  the  purpose  may  be  seen  a 
dreumstance,  on  which  the  form  in  which  this 
quality  presents  itself  cannot  but  be  more  or 
less  dependent. 

The  time  at  which  the  puipose  is  designed 
to  be  accomplished,  what  is  it  with  reference 
to  the  time  at  which  the  discourse  is  uttered  f 
Is  it  presenter  ftiturel  If  Jvture,  more  or 
less  near  or  remote?  The  faculty  proposed  to 
be  operated  upon,  what  is  ii%^&.e intellec^uU 
alone,  or  the  volitional  alsol  And  if  the  voli- 
tional, by  what  means? — by  the  affections  in  a 
temperate  state,  or  by  the  affections  operating 
in  a  warm  or  in  an  inflamed  state  1  In  a 
word,  by  the  pateione?  On  the  modifications 
brought  to  yiew  by  these  questions,  will  de- 
pend, in  some  measure,  not  only  the  degree, 
but  the  mode,  of  the  sort  of  impressiyeness 
best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  puipose. 

In  so  far  as  time  futmre,  is  the  time  at  which 
the  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
portion  in  question  of  that  time  is  remote,  the 
memory  is  the  subject  on  which  the  impression 
requires  to  be  made ;  and  thus  far,  as  applied 
to  a  portion  of  discourse,  imprttaveenete  coin- 
cides with  fitness  for  being  held  in  remem- 
brance. 

If  it  be  on  the  passions  that  the  impression 
is  proposed  to  be  made,  the  preeeni  will  be  the 
portion  of  time^  more  particularly  looked  to 
for  making  it. 

Be  the  purpose  what  it  may,  of  which  of 
these  sorts  it  may,  how  it  is  that  the  strength, 
and  thence  the  depth  of  the  impression  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  structure  of  the  language,  is 
an  inquiry  that  will  call  for  consideration  as 
we  adyance.* 

At  present,  all  that  seems  suited  to  this 
place  is, — ^that  in  most  cases  impressiyeness 
depends  upon,  or  is  promoted  by,  deamess,  in 
so  far  as  eleamea  stands  opposed  to  ambigui- 
ty, and  likewise,  in  all  cases,  by  compressed- 
ness. 

Section  VIII. 
OfBignUy. 
By  dignity,  is  here  to  be  understood,  that 


See  chap.  y.  sect  Tiii. 
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quality  or  chancier  in  a  man's  style,  which  is 
the  result  of  its  being  such  as  to  convey  to  the 
hearer  or  reader  the  idea  of  self-possession  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  or  writer ;  the  idea  of 
his  having  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  subject 
which  he  has  taken  in  hand,  whatsoever  it  be, 
4>r  at  the  least,  of  his  having  settled  and  ar- 
ranged his  thoughts  concerning  it. 

This  quality  may  be  termed  a  secondary 
one,  as  being  a  quality,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a 
collateral  result,  produced  without  any  separ^ 
ate  and  additional  causes,  by  virtue  of  some 
of  those  which  are  requisite  for  securing  to 
the  style  the  qualities  of  clearness  and  im- 
pressiveness. 

Of  strength  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  dignity  of  style  is  a  natural 
consequence,  and  by  that  means  a  sign. 

The  signs  of  strength  of  mind  are  exhibited 
in  a  man's  style  in  greater  or  less  perfection, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  clear  of  certain  marks, 
which  may  be  considered  as  symptoms  of 
weakness. 

Under  one  or  other  of  two  denominations, 
viz.  1.  laxity ;  and,  2.  fdmbling ;  the  principal 
symptoms  of  weakness  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  comprehended. 

1.  LcuMy. — In  what  improprieties  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  words  ambiguity 
and  obscurity  take  their  rise,  have  been 
shown  in  the  several  preceding  sections. 
But,  as  it  is  with  the  several  other  imper- 
fections, which  stand  opposed  to  the  several 
qualities  desirable  in  language,  so  is  it  with 
these^ — no  man,  who,  with  equsU  fkcility,  could 
exclude  them  from  his  discourse,  would  leave 
the  marks  of  them  to  appear  in  it  and  deface 
it.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  seen  to  be  defaced  by  these  imper- 
fections, is  the  degree  of  weakness  under  which 
his  mind  is  seen  to  labour. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  amiin^ity 
and  chiownty  of  style  are  symptoms  of  UixUy 
and  weakiun;  eUameu  and  impreniveHea  are 
signs  of  itnni^ 

2.  PumbUngj — This  is  the  natural  result,'and 
by  that  means  a  symptom  of  loant  ofpreparaHon, 

When  the  field  which  a  man  has  to  travel 
over  is  new  to  him,  he  finds  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  picking  up  as  he  goes  the  opiniong 
which  he  sees  reason  to  deliver,  and  the  ex- 
preationt  which,  in  the  delivering  of  them,  he 
employs.  The  consequence  is,  tb^t  no  sooner 
has  he  pitched  upon  one  opinion,  and  clothed 
it  in  such  expressions  as  at  the  moment  have 
presented  themselves,  than  he  finds  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  they  are  deficient  in  re- 
spect of  correctness  or  completeness.  Hence 
come  clause  after  clause,  having  for  their  ob- 
jects ttie  producing  the  eff'ects  St  ampliatum, 
ratrietum,  or  madifieoHon,  or,  in  one  word, 
amendment. 

Betide$,  and  o^n,  and  ihU  too,  and  more- 
C9er,  it  is  by  words  of  this  sort  that  the  symp- 
tom of  weakness,  here  called  JumUing,  is  be- 
trayed. 


In  some  cases,  the  seat  of  this  disease  may 
be  found  in  nngU  term;  in  other  cases,  the 
whole  proposition,  or  the  whole  paragraph,  or 
in  a  word  the  whole  argument,  must  be  ex- 
amined before  the  nature  of  the  disease  be- 
comes apparent,  and  thence  before  the  proper 
mode  of  cure  can  be  ascertained. 

Instances  of  fumbling,  as  perceptible  in  the 
character  of  single  terms,  are, — species  of 
things  picked  up  on  the  spot,  and  brought  to 
view,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  hi^pened  to  present  themselves. 
If  a  correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject  had  been  taken,  some  generic  term,  in 
the  import  of  which,  tiie  import  of  all  these 
several  specific  terms,  or  at  least  of  such  of 
them  as  belonged  properly  to  the  occasion, 
would  have  been  included,  would  have  been 
employed.  By  this  means,  a  number  of  repe- 
titions, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  these 
specific  terms,  minut  one,  would  have  been 
spared ;  and  if,  for  greater  clearness,  it  had 
been  deemed  advisable  to  present  separately 
to  view  the  idea  designated  by  these  specific 
terms,  or  any  of  them,  for  producing  that  ef- 
fect, so  many  single  words,  with  the  requisite 
small  assortment  of  connectives  for  stringing 
them  together,  might  have  sufficed;  and  in- 
stead of  being  weakened  by  correction  after 
correction,  the  first  impression  would,  by  so 
many  exemplifications,  illustrations,  and  oor- 
roberations,  have  been  rendered  stronger  and 
stronger. 

Proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  adequate 
preparation,  is  the  degree  in  which  want  of 
preparation  is  apt  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
thence  where  it  betrays  itself,  the  degree  in 
which  it  appears  excusable.  And  conversely. 
— Proportioned  to  the  facility  of  adequate  pre- 
paration, is  the  degree  in  which  evident  want 
of  preparation  as  evidenced  by  its  symptoms, 
viz.  laxity  and  fwMing  is  apt  to  render  itself 
ofiensive  and  discreditable. 

In  every  spoken  discourse,  in  general,  want 
of  adequate  preparation,  is  much  more  apt  to 
be  unavoidable  than  in  any  written  disooone. 
In  a  spoken  discourse,  laxity  ^siAJkwJblimgmn 
accordingly  more  excusable  and  less  offensive 
than  in  a  written  discourse. 

SEcnON  IX. 

Mutual  Hdation  of  the  Properiiea  DetirMe 
and  Undenrable  in  £anguage. 

I.  Clearness,  conciseness,  and  correetneaB; 
vnth  their  opposites,  obscurity,  ambiguity,  &c., 
— their  relation. 

While  obscurity  lasts,  the  signs  employed 
call  up  no  idea  signified. 

While  indistinctness  lasts,  the  sign  presenta, 
along  with  the  idea  intended  to  b^  presented 
and  conveyed,  another  idea,  between  which 
two  the  boundaries  are  not  defined  and  aaoer- 
tained. 

While  ambiguity  lasts,  the  sign 
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along  with  the  idea  intended  to  be  presented 
and  conyeyedy  another  idea  which  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  presented  and  conveyed,  but 
between  which  and  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conyeyed,  the  bonndaries  are  sufficiently  defi- 
nite and  ascertained. 

When  incorrectness  has  place,  instead  of  the 
idea  intended  to  be  presented  and  conyeyed,  is 
presented  and  conveyed  an  idea  which  was 
not  intended  to  be  presented  and  conveyed. 

When,  and  in  so  far  as  non-completeness 
has  place,  either  an  idea  or  ideas  which  were 
designed  to  have  place,  or  an  idea  or  ideas  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
take  place  fail  to  take  place. 

Thus  it  is  that  comprehensiveness  has  two 
senses — a  negative  and  a  positive  sense,  accord- 
ing as  the  standard  of  reference  is  an  idea  which 
already  has  place  in  the  mind  of  some  person 
or  persons,  or  an  idea  which,  till  the  discourse 
in  question  was  uttered,  or  at  least  iVamed, 
never  yet  had  place  ;  in  the  first  case,  the  im- 
perfection has  place,*^  and  non-coipprehensive- 
nes8  is  the  name;  in  the  other  case  perfection 
has  place,  and  comprehensiveness  is  the  name 
of  that  perfection. 

In  so  far  as  non-coneiseness,  or  say  non- 
compressedness,  or  say  verbosity,  has  place, 
utterance  is  given  to  signs  other  than  those 
by  which  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
might  have  been  expressed,  though  perhaps 
in  a  manner  not  quite  so  free  from  obscurity, 
ambiguity,  and  indistinctness,  or  say  indeter- 
minateness. 

Compactness  supposes  ideas  more  than  one : 
perhaps  propositions  more  than  one :  opposite 
to  compactness  is  non-compactness,  or  say  per- 
haps desultoriness. 

In  so  far  as  desultoriness,  or  say  non-com- 
pactness has  place,  the  propositions  or  portions 
of  discourse,  instead  of  being  placed  in  conti- 
guity, are  placed  at  a  distance,  more  or  less 
great,  from  one  another,  other  ideas,  one  or 
more,  being  placed  between  them. 

Between  the  two  desirable  qualities  of  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  there  is  a  perpetual  re> 
pugnancy,  a  perpetual  competition, — taking 
each  of  them  at  its  maximum,  even  an  abso- 
lute incompatibility. 

Between  clearness  and  conciseness,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  same  sentence, 
there  exists  the  same  sort  of  incompatibility 
as  between  conciseness  considered  as  a  quality 
of  each  particular  sentence,  and  conciseness 
considered  as  a  quality  of  the  whole  discourse 
of  which  that  and  the  other  sentences  are 
component  members. 

II.  Copiousness,  Conciseness,  Tractibility- — 
their  relation. 

Of  language,  the  use,  and  the  sole  use,  being 
the  communication  of  ideas,  in  proportion  to 
its  copiousness  will  be  the  usefulness,  and  in  so 
far  the  excellence  of  every  language. 


*  Viz.,  If  the  discourse  do  not  embrace  tbe  idea 
which  is  made  the  standard  of  reference  ? — Ed. 


But  be  the  particular  language  what  it  will, 
at  no  one  point  of  time  will  it  contain  within 
itself  a  stock  of  words,  such  as,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  perfection  of  all  these  other  de- 
sirable properties,  shall  be  capable  of  giving 
expression  to  all  the  ideas  for  the  expression 
of  which  a  demand  is  capable  of  having  plaoe 
at  a  succeeding  point  of  time.  Hence  in  the 
property  of  copiousness,  if  considered  as  m 
constantly  existing  property  or  quality,  the 
idea  of  tractibility  is  necessarily  included. 

Opposite  to  copiousness  is  poverty  or  scan- 
tiness. Scantiness  may  be  distinguished  into 
abtolule  and  reUUvce,  Absolute  is  that  which 
has  place  in  so  far  as  for  the  proposition  for 
which  a  man  has  occasion  to  find  expression,  no 
expression  can  be  found  by  any  means  ;  rela- 
tive, where  such  expression  may  indeed  be 
found,  but  not  without  prejudice  to  concise- 
ness, to  wit,  by  the  employing,  instead  of  a 
single-worded  term,  in  the  form  of  a  noun- 
substantive,  either  a  definition  or  a  descrip- 
tion, more  or  less  loose  and  diffhse. 

In  so  far  as  in  language,  copiousness  is  a 
perfection,  scantiness  cannot  but  be  an  imper- 
fection. 

Copiousness  may  be  distinguished  into  use- 
ful or  serviceable,  and  useless  or  unserviceable. 

In  respect  of  any  given  words,  copiousness' 
is  servieeahle,  in  so  far  as  to  the  idea  or  pro- 
position in  question,  without  the  employing  of 
that  word,  expression  either  cannot  be  given 
at  all,  or  not  without  preponderant  prejudice 
to  this  or  that  other  one  of  the  proper- 
ties desirable  in  language  ;  unserviceable  in 
so  far  as  without  preponderant  prejudice  to 
this  or  that  property  desirable  in  language, 
expression  may  be  given  to  the  idea  or  propo- 
sition in  question  without  the  employing  of 
that  word. 

Scantiness  and  useless  copiousness,  i.  e,  re- 
dundancy, are  properties  very  capable  of  co- 
existing in  conjunction  with  one  another  in 
the  same  language. 

In  the  vocabularies  of  the  several  arts,  libe- 
ral and  manual,  in  addition  to  such  as  are  ser- 
viceable, others  which,  according  to  the  ex- 
planation above  given  to  the  wora,  may,  with 
strict  propriety,  be  termed  unserviceable,  will> 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  an  amount  more 
or  less  considerable,  be  found. 

III.  Copiousness  and  simplicity,  their  rela- 
tion. 

1.  As  to  eopioumets.  This  is  a  quality  of  a 
positive  aspect,  and  presents  itself  as  the  prin- 
cipal one.  The  main  use  and  purpose  of  lan- 
guage is  to  express  thought,  by  the  amount  of 
all  useful  thought  for  which  it  is  incapable  of 
affording  an  adequate  expression,  therefore, 
any  language  cannot  but  be  imperfect  and  in- 
adequate. 

This  observation  will  be  apt  to  appear  so 
extremely  obvious,  that  all  mention  of  it  may 
seem  superfluous.  A  prejudice,  however,  is  to 
be  found  established,  and  that  in  no  small 
force,  the  harbouring  of  which  is  izreconoile* 
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able  with  the  acknowledgement  of  this  quality 
in  the  character  of  a  desirable  one.  The  word 
in  and  by  which  this  prejudice  is  wont  to  find 
utterance  ia  jpurity. 

2.  Simplicity.  In  this  quality  may  be  seen, 
as  it  were,  the  antagonist  of  eopioutnen;  a 
language  is  eopiam,  in  so  far  as  it  is  provided, 
fiimished,  replete^  with  usefbl  matter :  it  is 
timpU,  in  so  £ur  as  it  is  unencumbered  with 
matter  which,  being  utdest,  is  at  best  superflu- 
ous. 

To  this  purpose,  the  words  of  which  lan- 
guage is  composed  maybe  considered,'!.  Singly 
but  entire  ;  2.  Aggregately  as  put  together  in 
the  composition  of  a  sentence:  S.  FmetionaUy, 
i  e.  eadi  of  them  in  respect  of  its  component 
parts.  By  useless  combinations,  by  words 
altogether  useless ;  or,  lastly,  by  useless  modi- 
fications of  words,  may  the  simplicity  of  a 
language  be  destroyed.* 

But  allowing  to  the  quality  opposite  to  the 
one  here  in  question  the  character  of  an  im- 
perfection, in  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
attended  with  any  practical  inconyenience,  in 
a  word,  with  positiye  uneasiness,  or  with  loss 
of  positiye  enjoyment  1 

I  answer  in  this  way — ^Whether  it  be  his 
own  natiye  language,  or  a  language  which, 
with  reference  to  him,  is  a  foreign  one,  of  no 
part  of  any  language  can  the  use  be  obtained 
by  aman  without  labour ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
consumed  either  in  the  learning  or  the  employ- 
ing of  words  or  phrases  that  are  without  use, 
in  so  fkr  is  a  man's  labour  devoid  of  use.t 


*  In  the  MS.  there  is  here  the  followiog  N.  B.— 
Add  examples. — I.  Tenns  without  use,  in  many 
instances  technical  professional  tenns.— diversity  of 
names  for  the  same  kind  of  act  2.  Sapedhious 
inflections ;  example  in  Greek  names  and  verbs. 
Oases,  moods,  ana  tenses,  expressed  by  different 
terminations  in  diiSerent  dialects.  The  anal  a  nse- 
leasmimber.  3.  Qoere  as  to  useless  eombinatioiis 
of  words. 

i*  The  less  inflected  languages  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  more  inflected  languages,  not  only  in 
simplicity  but  in  force.* 

In  the  English,  by  the  separate  aoxiliaiy  words 
by  which  the  modifications  included  in  the  agjp«- 
gate  of  connected  words,  called  by  grammarians 
ue  «er6,  are  expressed,  are,  with  great  advantage, 
perfbimed  those  fonctions,  in  the  performance  of 
which,  terminations  in  prodigious  number  and 
variety  are  employed  in  the  more  inflected  lan- 
gn^pes,  viz.  the  Gnek  and  Latin,  and  their  modem 
denvatives. 

By  means  of  these  lame  instruments  a  much 
higlier  degree  of  force  or  imprenivenetM  is  jpossesaed 
by  this  Mme  modem  and  northemly  denved  lan- 


itness  the  words  likitf  and  t0tS;  and  the  most 


"X 


*  The  same  modifications  which,  in  the  least  in- 
fieeted  languages  are  mostly  expressed  by  seuarate 
wmds  termed  amgiUarie$f  are  in  the  most  inflected 
laaffuages  expressed  by  inseparable  affixes,  viz. 
prefixes  or  suffixes ;  mostly  by  suffixes,  more  com- 
monly styled  temiinations. 


SBcnoN  X. 


Comparatite  Importance  ofikete  tewral  Denr- 
able  QnalUiee. 

Such  as  above,  is  that  which,  in  the  eharae- 
ter  of  a  complete,  as  well  as  correct  one,  haa 
presented  itself  as  a  list  of  the  several  quali- 
ties desirable  in  language. 

Good, — ^it  may  be  said,— desirable ;  but  in 
what  degree,  as  compared  with  one  another  1 
All  in  equal  degree,  or  in  different  degrees  1 

Answer,-~different  and  widely  distant  in  the 
scale  of  importance  will  these  several  qualities, 
it  is  believed,  upon  comparison  with  each  other, 
be  found. 

CopumtneudJkd  c^mtmsi^  viz.  deaness  from 
ambiguity  and  obscurity^ — compared  with  all 
the  several  others,  these  two  qualities  pie- 
sent  themselves  as  seated  upon  a  lofty  emi- 


1.  On  the  highest  point  stands  ccpiomtnen. 
It  is  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  eopiomi  that  » 
language  contributes  anything  to  its  end: — to 
any  of  the  modiflcations  of  which  the  «mcer- 
eal  end,  wellbeing,  is  susceptible.  Reduce  its 
copiousness,  and  in  proportion  as  you  rednee 
it,  the  height  of  the  place  occupied  by  man,  in 
the  scale  of  being,  is  reduced  from  that  of  » 
member  of  the  l^st  governed  and  mannered 
community,  down  to  that  of  a  barbarian,  of  » 
savage,  of  a  beast. 

2.  Next  in  the  order  of  importance,  and  at 
no  great  distance,  comes  clearness ; — eUameee^ 
from  the  two  kindred  imperfections  of  ambi- 
putty  and  abeeunty, 

llus,  however,  is  but  as  it  were  a  sort  of 
nagatice  quality  consisting  in  the  absence  of 
two  peculiar  imperfections,  each  of  them 
diminishing,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  the  benefits 
attached  to  copiousness. 

3.  Upon  a  yet  lower  level,  presents  itself 
the  quaJitv  of  impreenfoeneni — at  any  rate  if 
considered  by  itself,  viz.  as  having  place  no 
otherwise  than  in  a  case  in  which,  in  reboot 
of  the  article  of  clearness,  no  deficiency  has 
place. 

A  circumstance  by  which,  in  so  fiir  as  im- 
portance corresponds  with  utility,  the  iaqiort- 
ance  of  this  quality,  viz.  impressiveness,  may, 
it  should  seem,  be  found  to  experience  no  in- 
considerable reduction,  is  its  liability  to  be 
rendered  subservient  to  pernicious  purposes  ia 


imperiously  unperaOm  mood  expresnUe  by  the 
yrotdthalL 

Indeed,  such  is  the  miaatity  of  verbal  matter 
saved  by  the  employing  the  word  ekall  in  its  im- 
perative sense,  toat  bnides  (pving  to  the  Kagltsh, 
pro  tamtOy  a  d^ffree  of  simplici^  ud  force  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  those  soutaemly  derived  languages, 
dead  or  living,  it  may  almost  he  said  to  give  to  it 
a  degree  of  copiousness  equally  peculiar.  Why? 
Becaose  in  the  expressing  by  means  of  the  neces 
sary  circomloontion  the  import  of  the  imperative 
ikaUy  so  many  words  would  be  neeessaiy  that  Hie 
mind  has  not  patience  to  dnw  then  cut,  and  so 
they  remain  unexhibited.    . 
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a  degree  laperior  to  that  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  rendered  Babeervient  to  purposes  of  a 
beneficial  character ;— the  greater  the  inten- 
sity  of  passion,  the  greater  its  aptitude  to  be 
productive  of  pernicious  consequences^  and  in 
the  case  of  a  discourse^  the  object  or  tendency 
of  which  is  to  operate  upon  the  passions,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  its  impressiveness,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  it 
is  likely  to  operate  upon  the  passions  }»the 
greater  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  passion 
which  it  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it  to 
excite. 

4.  and  5.  Simplicity  and  compressedness, — 
lower  still  is  the  level  on  which  these  two  qua- 
lities present  themselves. 

Of  their  utility,  that  part  which  is  original 
and  intrinsic,  and  which  consists  of  the  saving 
in  time  and  labour,  is  comparatively  incon- 
siderable. 

The  principal  part  consists  of  that  secondary 
and  deritative  utility  which  is  composed  of, 
and  increased  by,  their  subserviency  to  the 
two  qualities  of  primary  and  itOriiuU  utility, 
viz.  eUamsu  and  impresrivenen, 

6.  and  7.  Lowest  of  all  stand  the  two  kin- 
dred qualities  so  nearly  allied  to  purely  physi- 
cal ones,  viz.  mdodioutHeu  and  faoUUy  ofvXter- 
anee. 

Melodiousne88,-HStill  more  the  absence  of 
the  opposite  quality,  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
considered  as  subservient  to  impressiveness, 
but  for  this  connexion  it  might  perhaps  be  re- 
garded in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a 
foreign  and  accidental  ornament ,  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  important  ends  and  uses  of 
language,  and  not  having  application  to  it,  but 
in  two  portions  of  its  field,  viz.  oratory  and 
poetry. 

Even  as  between  these  two,  viz.  melodious- 
ness and  fiwility  of  utterance,— facility  of  ut- 
terance presents  itself  as  standing  on  one 
account,  in  so  &r  as  it  has  place,  in  an  unoom- 
bined  state,  manifestly  and  considerably  below 
mdodiontineu.  By  excellence  in  respect  of 
melodiousness,  other  persons  besides  the  speak- 
er or  writer, — other  persons  to  the  number  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  writer,  there  are  not 
any  limits,  and  in  the  case  of  the  speaker  none 
but  such  as  are  not  narrow  ones,  are  gratified, 
— ^by  deficiency  in  that  same  respect,  propor- 
tionably  more  or  less  displeased ;— by  facility 
of  utterance,  in  so  fkr  as  it  is  separable,  and 
exists  separate  from  melodiousness,  one  indi- 
vidual alone,  viz.  the  author,  is  affected,  and 
he  only  in  so  &r  as  the  discourse  being  com- 
posed of  signs  of  the  audUde  kind,  it  comes 
accordingly  to  be  made  audible. 

SEcnoN  XL 

0/  the  QnalUiei  denrable  in  Style^  i.  e.  in  Lan- 
guaae,  contidered  oi  employed  by  ihit  or  tkat 
JnaividutU, 

1.  Simplicity.  2.  Compressedness.  3.  Gear- 
ness.  4.  Impressiveness ;  and  5.  Harmonious- 


ness. — Among  the  several  distinguishable  qua- 
lities which  presented  themselves  as  desirable 
in  language  in  general,  in  the  whole  structure 
of  every  language,  by  whatsoever  lumds  em- 
ployed, these  five  presented  themselves;  to 
the  case  of  this,  or  that  individual,  considered 
as  taking  in  hand  this  or  that  language  in 
particular,  and  applying  it  to  his  own  pur- 
pose, whatsoever  be  that  purpose,  these  same 
five  qualities  will,  it  is  beUeved,  be  found 
alike  applicable,  and  with  equal  propriety  and 
advantage. 

Of  the  several  qualities  desirable  in  the  case 
of  language  in  general,  considered  without 
reference  to  an  individual  employer  of  the 
instrument,  there  are  two  others,  viz.  copious- 
ness, and  facility  of  utterance  or  say  pronuncia- 
bility,  which  are  not  thus  applicable. 

1.  Of  these,  copiousness  seems  scarcely  to 
have  any'application  to  the  case  of  an  individual 
speaker  or  writer.  In  his  case  copiousness 
bears  reference  to  the  occasion  and  the  sub- 
ject. Occasions  are  not  wanting  with  refer- 
ence to  which  a  sufficient  degree  of  copious- 
ness may  be  exhibited  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  word.*  In  so  fiBu*  as  the  language  which 
he  employs  fails  of  being  adapted,  adequately 
adapted,  to  the  subject,  the  most  consummate 
writer  or  speaker  will  not  be  able  to  give  to 
his  style  the  quality  of  copiousness.  In  the 
native  language  of  New  South  Wales,  the  most 
consummate  master  of  the  language  of  that 
country  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  an  intel- 
ligible argument  in  the  English  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  an  action  of  Replevin,  or  on 
what  is  called  a  point  of  Praotice. 

2.  Pronunciability,  or  Facility  of  Utter- 
ance.— In  this  we  have  seen  another  quality, 
the  applicability  of  which  will  be  found  to  be 
confined  to  the  case  of  a  whole  language,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  an  individual  con- 
sidered as  making  use  of  it. 

In  so  far  as  the  language  in  which  he  ez« 
presses  himself  affords  a  choice,  it  will  natur- 
ally be,  especially  in  this  experienced  and 
polished  age,  among  the  cares  of  every  well 
educated  man,  especially  of  the  poet  and  the 
public  speaker,  to  put  aside  rather  than  look 
out  for  any  of  those  difficultly  pronounce- 
able sounds,  which  the  usage  of  early  times 
happens  to  have  introduced  into  the  language, 
and  that  of  intervening  times  to  have  left 
in  it. 

But  if,  throughout  its  whole  texture,  the 
language  abound  in  sounds  of  difficult  utter- 
ance, the  utmost  possible  skill  on  the  part  of 
him  by  whom  it  is  employed,  may  be  insuffi- 
cient to  give  utterance  to  a  discourse  of  con- 
siderable length  without  suffering  uneasiness, 
and,  in  his  intonation  and  deportment,  exhi- 
biting sensible  marks  of  such  his  sufferance. 

Without  much  toil  to  himself,  a  statesman 
of  the  Hottentot  country  might  perhaps,  for  a 
considerable  time,  continue  to  display  his  elo- 


*  The  word  away,  for  instance. 
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quence ;  but  to  An  Eoropesui  hearer,  the  idea 
of  continual  difficnlty,  and  considerable  nn- 
easiness,  would  all  the  while  present  itself.* 

One  quality  there  is  which  will  be  seen  to 
depend  on  the  individual  alone : — on  the  use 
made  by  him  of  the  language,  whatsoever  it 
may  be.  For  the  designation  of  this  quality 
no  appellative  more  apt  has  been  found  than 
the  word  dignity. 

By  the  word  di^ity^  no  such  meaning  is 
here  intended  to  be  expressed  as  that  which 
is  conveyed  by  the  word  pompotity. 

With  or  vrithout  dignity,  pompotity  is  a  qua- 
lity that  may  be  given  to  a  man's  style  by  in- 
appropriate choice  of  words  taken  singly, — 
by  words  seleeted  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing on  the  imagination  the  ideas  of  grandeur, 
sublimity,  and  importance,  commonly  at  the 
expense  of  deamess, — words  calculated  to 
gratify  the  ear,  with  pleasure  produced  by  ap- 
propriate melody  and  harmony. 

The  quality  for  the  expression  of  which  the 
word  dignity  is  here  employed,  will  be  found 
to  depend, — ^not  upon  the  choice  of  terms 
taken  singly,  but  principally  or  exclusively 
upon  collocation, — ^and  that  not  so  much  upon 
the  collocation  of  words  taken  singly,  as  upon 
the  collocation  of  whole  sentences,  and  their 
component  clauses  or  members. ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  IMPK0VEME2fT  OONSII>EIU&I>  AS  APPUCABLB  TO 
LANGUAGE,  OR  THE  MEANS  BT  WHICH,  IN  SO 
FAB  AS  THE  PARTICULAR  LANGUAGE  EMPLOTBD 
BT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  ADMITS  OF  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THSM,TUE  PROPERTIES  DESIRABLE  IN  LAN- 
GUAGE MAT,  ON  EACH  OCCASION,  BE  SECURED. 

Section  I. 

QuettioM  applicaUe  to  Improvements  in  Lan- 
guage. 

To  make  an  improvement,  or  improvements, 
in  a  language,  is  to  cause  it  to  possess,  m  a 
higher  degree  than  it  does  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, some  one  or  more  of  the  qualities  desirable 
in  a  language ;  of  these,  a  list,  as  complete  as 
it  could  be  made,  has  already  been  given.t 

An  imaginable  ulterior  species  of  improve- 
ment would  be  the  putting  language  in  gene- 
ral, or  this  or  that  language  in  particular,  in 
possession  of  some  quality,  of  which,  till  the 
time  in  question,  no  language  was  ever  pos- 
sessed. But,  if  the  list  above  referred  to  be 
what  it  was  intended  to  be — a  complete  one, 
on  this  supposition  this  imaginary  species  is  in- 
capable of  being  exemplified  and  realized. 

*  The  langnage  of  that  country  is  sud  to  con- 
tain in  it  Bounds  nnexemplified  in  any  European 
language,  and  without  a  course  of  labour  max  aa 
hath  never  yet  been  submitted  to,  not  utterable  by 
any  European  or|;ans. 

f  See  chapter  V. 


In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  following 
are  the  questions  which  seem  to  call  for  an  an- 
swer : — 1.  What  alterations  have  a  just  dum 
to  the  title  of  improvements  1  2.  In  what  way, 
and  in  what  manner,  have  they  aetnaUy  beoi 
brought  about  without  design !  S.  Whether 
any,  and  what  improvements  are  capable  of 
being  brought  abont  by  design;  in  other  words, 
in  what  shape,  or  shapes,  the  nature  of  laa- 
guage  admits  of  improvement  f  And,  4.  B j 
what  hands,  and  in  what  manner,  improvement 
in  these  several  shapes  may  be  cdBTectod  or  pro- 
moted ! 

Section  II. 
WhatAlterationi  may  hedeemedlmprotem^ats. 

Short  is  the  answer  which,  for  this  qnertion, 
may  suffice.  Of  the  qualities  desirable  in  lan- 
guage, the  following  list  has  been  given^ — ^viz. 
1.  Qeamess ;  2.  Correctness;  3.  Copioaaness; 
4.  Completeness  ;  5.  Non-redundance,  or  sim- 
plicity; 6.  Compressedness;  7.  Pronnneiability; 
8.  Melodiousness  ;  9.  Discibility  ;  10.  Docibi- 
lity  ;  11.  Meliorability  ;  12.  Decorability ;  13. 
Impressiveness ;  14.  Dignity;  15.  Pathetical- 
ness.  In  so  far  as  this  list  is  correct  and  com- 
plete, the  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
already  given. 

If  the  list  above  given  be  a  complete  one, 
then  it  is  that,  in  the  qualities  contained  in  it, 
added  to  their  respective  opposites,  we  have 
all  the  qualities,  good  and  bad,  of  which  a  lan- 
guage is  susceptible ;  and,  if  so,  then  will  erory 
alteration,  to  which  the  name  of  improwmemt 
can  with  propriety  be  applied,  consist  in  be- 
stowing upon  the  language, — t.  e.  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  words  of  wUch  the  language  is 
composed,  one  or  more  of  these  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  that  in  whidi  it  was  re- 
spectively in  possession  of  them  befbre.  After, 
and  in  consequence,  and  in  virtue  of  the  im- 
provement, the  language  will,  pro  foato,  and 
to  the  extent  of  the  improvement,  be  mom 
copious,  more  simple,  more  eompreeeed,  more 
dear,  i.  e,  freer  f^m  ambiguity  and  obeeniitj, 
more  impressive,  more  melodious,  more  easy  of 
utterance,  more  ornamental,  &o.,  than  belbre. 

SEcnoN  III. 
Wh<U  Improvements  take  Place  toicAont  Derigm. 

Improvements  made  without  design  1  No 
ceptahily;  in  all  the  several  shapes  in  which 
all  the  several  improvements  that  have  ever 
been  made,  in  none  of  them  has  it  ever  been 
made  any  otherwise  than  with  the  design  of 
doing  what  was  done.  In  what  sense,  then* 
without  design  I  In  this  sense, — ^viz.  without 
any  general  sorvey  taken  of  the  langoage ; 
without  any  such  bought  as  that  of  doing,  en 
the  individual  occasion  in  question,  that  which, 
on  that  individual  occasion,  was  done. 

1.  Copiousness.  For  the  purpose  which  the 
individual  had  in  hand,  a  new  word  is  tkrai^ 
wanting,— he  accordingly  makes  one. 
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2.  Simplicity.  On  the  occasion  in  band^  a 
plmse,  a  word,  a  part  of  a  word,  which  by 
others  bad  been  employed,  presents  itself  to 
him,  bat  presents  itself  to  him  in  the  character 
of  a  saperflnons  one,  or  as  not  better  adapted, 
or  as  less  fit  than  some  other  which  presents 
itself  at  the  same  time, — he,  in  consequence, 
according  to  the  natnre  of  the  case,  leaTcs  it, 
or  throws  it  oat, — forbears  to  employ  it,  or  ez- 
clndes  it. 

And  80  in  the  instance  of  the  seTeral  other 
desirable  qualities.* 

SEcnoN  IV. 

Btf  tdkat  Handi,  and  in  itkcU  way  Improvementt 
tj»  Languor  are  capable  ofbinng  effected,  or 
promcUd. 

IndlYidnal  and  simple  practice,  individaal 
instruction,  free  association,  goYemment  au- 
thority^— ^by  these  sereral  expressions,  so  many 
different  huids  by  which,  or  so  many  modes  in 
which,  improvement,  in  this  field,  is  capable  of 
being  effected  or  promoted,  may  be  brought  to 
Tiew.f 

In  so  far  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  im- 
provement  is  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
language  by  practice, —  by  mere  individual 
practice, — ^any  individual  may,  vnth  more  or 
less  prospect  of  success,  take  his  chance  for  in- 
troducing it. 

And  by  what  means !  Anncer, — By  clothing 
the  discourse  employed  by  him  on  each  indi- 
vidual occasion,  with  all  the  several  properties 
desirable  on  the  part  of  human  discourse;  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  particular  occasion  on 
which  it  is  so  employed;  these  several  proper- 
ties being  such  ad  are  subservient  and  contri- 
butory, to  the  several  ends  in  view,  for  which, 
on  the  individual  occasion  in  question,  language 
is  employed. 

If,  of  these  same  properties,  the  above  enu- 
meration is  complete,  then  so  it  is  that,  of 
every  alteration  held  up  in  the  character  of  an 
improvement,  the  effect,  if  that  character  does 
in  any  way  belong  to  it,  will  be  to  invest  it 
with  those  same  properties,  one  or  more. 

In  England,  we  hear  of  this  or  that  man, 
operating  in  his  individual  capacity,  having 
made  improvements  in  language.  We  hear 
of  Voltaire,  of  Junius,  of  Burke,  of  Johnson, 
of  Goldsmith,  as  having  given  force  to,  or  put 
a  polish  upon,  the  language  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  these  men,  any  one 
of  them,  have  made  any  improvement  in  the 
language  f — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  language 
employed  by  other  persons,  one  or  more  or 
all  t  Answer, — Voltaire,  &c.,  vnites,  other 
persons  in  number  and  proportion,  more  or  less 

*  There  is  here  a  notandum,  **go  on  bringing 
them  to  view  in  the  same  manner.*^ J?</. 

i*  With  the  exception  of  a  sentence  or  two  on 
ituttmetumj  merely  initiatory,  indhridual  practice 
is  the  only  one  of  these  that  has  been  found  dit- 
euised  in  the  MSS.— ^. 


considerable,  write,  on  this  or  that  subject; 
with  or  without  thinking  that  they  are  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  him,  they  endeavour  to 
write  in  the  same  or  a  similar  manner. 

Section  V. 

EjiemaUy  applied  Instruments  of  Improve- 
ment, 

External  instruments  of  improvement  for 
augmentation  of  tiie  usefulness  of  the  several 
desirable  properties  of  language,  are — 

I.  For  abbreviation  of  the  signs  ;  thence 
saving  in  the  labour  employed  in  forming,  and 
thereby  making  use  of  them. 

1.  Short-hand  applicable  and  applied  to  all 
subjects. 

2.  Alegomorphio  abbreviation,— viz.  1.  Fi- 
gures instead  of  letter-press ;  2.  Algebraic  char- 
acters instead  of  figures. 

II.  For  difihsion,  or  say,  giving  increase  to 
the  number  of  the  persons  capable  of  receiving 
participation  in  the  benefit. 

1.  Instruments  whereby  increase  is  given 
to  the  diffusion  of  audible  and  evanescent 
signs:— 1.  Stentorophio  tubes;  2.  Pipes,  such 
as  those  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  water 
and  gas ;  3.  Cannon — for,  to  a  limited  degree, 
neither  are  these  hostile  instruments  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  being  applied  to  a  peaceable 
and  useful  purpose. 

2.  Diffusion  by  means  of  signs  visible  and 
permanent,    independent    of   conveyance  : — 

1.  Letter-press   substituted   to    manuscript ; 

2.  Manifold  mode  of  writing  ;^  3.  Means  of 
presenting  to  the  view  of  a  speaker  or  writer 
the  wor£  he  has  need  of, — Synonymation,  as 
in  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  4.  Dictionaries, 
whereby  of  the  idea  expressed  in  this  or  that 
language,  corresponding  equivalents  are  pre- 
sented in  this  or  that  other  language. 

3.  Diffusion  by  means  of  conveyance: — 1. 
Letter-post ;  2.  Telegraphs,  diurnal  and  noc- 
turnal. 

III.  Durability — increase  given  to. 
Instruments  of  durability  are  engravings  in 

stone  or  metal. 

Sbction  VI. 

Rules  for  Clearness,  i.  e.  the  Avoidance  ofAm- 
biguitif,  Obscurity,  and  Debility,  so  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  dkinoe  of  Words  taken  singly. % 

Rule  I.  When  the  language  affords  a  word 
appropriated  exclusively  to  Uie  expression  of 
the  import  which  alone  it  is  your  intention  to 
express,  avoid  employing  any  word  which  is 
alike  applicable  to  the  expressing  of  that  im- 
port, and  a  different  one  which  may  require 
to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

Examples  : — Substantives,  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs,— ^in  the  instance  of  all  these  parts  of 

X  For  fiirther  remarks  by  the  author  on  the  sub- 
jects embraced  in  this  and  the  snceeeding  section,  aee 
Nemography,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  233,  el  seq. 
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Bpeeoh,  frequent  breaches  of  this  rale  my  be 
fonnd. 

I.  SabstantWes.— I.  The  word  ta&le  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  word  reluA.  To  rdiA 
a  thing  is  to  taste  it  with  pleasore.  Do  yon 
relish  this  peach!  In  this  question  there  is 
no  ambiguity,  not  exen  for  a  moment.  But 
instead  of  this,  oftentimes  we  find, — ^Do  you 
taste  this  peach!  and  so  in  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  source  of  pleasure;  for  example,  a 
poem,  a  sonata,  a  building,  a  landscape. 

In  the  French  language,  there  exists  no 
appropriate  word  by  which  pleasure  is  repre- 
sented as  an  accompaniment  of  the  perception 
indicated ;  no  word  expressive  of,  /  tagte  mth 
pUature.  Chuter  is  to  tcute;  and  for,  to  rdiAy 
there  is  again  this  word,  and  no  other.  •  In 
French,  therefore,  tlus  imperfection,  this  ambi- 
guity and  inadequacy,  this  incompleteness, 
and  consequent  incorrectness  of  expression,  is 
the  result  of  necessity.  In  the  word  taste, 
when  employed  instead  of  the  word  relish, 
this  imperfection  is  needlessly  and  inelegantly 
copied.  Why !  Answer,-— from  affectation 
and  Tain  glory,  to  give  the  hearer  or  reader 
to  understand  that  the  speaker  or  writer  is  so 
well  acquainted  with  that  foreign  luiguage, 
that  it  is  more  readily  present  to  his  memory 
than  his  own  language. 

II.  A^jectiTes. — Ekker  employed  instead 
of  each.  To  the  word  either  belongs  an  excln- 
siye  signification,  which  belongs  not  to  the 
word  ecich.  Where  the  idea  of  exclusion  is 
not  intended  to  be  conYeyed,how  slovenly  and 
absurd  is  it  not  to  employ  a  word  by  which 
the  exclusion  is  expressed!  Yet  of  negligence 
in  this  shape,  examples  are  continually  occur- 
ring. 

Poetry  is  the  species  of  composition  in 
which  it  Ib  most  frequent.  There  it  has  its 
excuse, — 1.  In  cases  where  the  monosyllable 
eacA  would  not,  so  it  may  be  that  the  dissyl- 
lable eiiher  wiU  suit  the  measure.  2.  In  poe- 
try, distinctness  is  less  requisite  than  in  prose. 
A  uniform  distinctness  wonld  eyen  be  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  composition, 
and  fektal  to  the  design  of  it.  To  produce  and 
keep  up  in  the  mind,  confusion,  so  it  be  but 
accompanied  with  pleasure,  is  an  object  not  of 
ayersion,  but  of  endeayonr  and  study. 

To  affectation  may  the  sin  against  propriety 
be  imputed  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  last 
preceding  one. 

In  saying  tcute,  when  he  means  relish,  a  man 
pleases  himself  with  the  thought  of  showing 
how  fiuniliarly  he  is  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  France, 

In  saying  either,  when  he  means  each,  a  man 
pleases  himself  with  the  thought  of  showing 
how  familiarly  he  is  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry. 

Affectation  the  genus,  pedantry  tltf  species ; 
formerly  the  dress  most  frequently  worn  by 
pedantry  was  Greek  and  Latin;  latterly,  it  is 
French  and  poetry. 

To  the  ambiguity  attached  to  this  impro- 


priety, one  eirenmstance  alone  operates  in 
some  measure  as  a  paUiatiye.  If  so  it  be, 
that  for  predicating  what  yon  meant  to  predi- 
cate alike  of  two  things,  A  and  B,  the  word 
yon  have  employed  is  a  word  by  whicii  one  of 
them  is  excluded :  eonceiye  the  word  repeat- 
ed, then,  one  after  the  other,  they  are  both  of 
them  comprised.  First  introduce  A  without 
B,  then  introduce  B  without  A^ — both  of 
them  are  introduced ;  but  how  much  better 
would  it  not  be  if,  without  any  such  imintemd- 
ed  exclusion,  both  were  introduced  at  omee. 

All,  every,  each,  either, — these  oolleetire 
a^jectiyes  are  none  of  them  absolntely  inca- 
pable of  being  employed  for  and  inwtwfcd  of  any 
of  the  rest ;  but  they  have  each  of  them  its 
appropriate  and  most  proper  sense. 

Thus  it  is  throughout,  in  regard  to  words 
which  with  reference  to  one  another,  in  com- 
mon acceptance  and  discourse,  pass  tor  syno- 
nyms. Take  any  two  of  them ;  by  neither, 
perhaps,  is  exactly  the  same  idea  expressed 
as  is  expressed  by  the  other.  In  many  in- 
stances, howeyer,  so  it  is  that  without  impro- 
priety, and  without  inconyenienoe,  one  of 
them,  perhaps  either  may  be  employed  instead 
of  the  other. 

III.  The  word  Juture  employed  instead  of 
the  word  tubeequent.  Future  and  ewimequemt 
are  both  of  them  names  of  relations,  terms  of 
reference.  By  each  of  them,  two  portions  of 
time,  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent,  are 
brought  to  yiew.  By  the  term  auibeequeni,  the 
point  of  time  brought  to  yiew  in  fhe  character 
of  an  antecedent,  is  that  which,  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  things  or  transaction  epoken  of, 
was  present ;  this  alone,  and  not  the  time  at 
which  that  same  state  of  things  or  transaction, 
is  spoken  of.  Thus  stands  the  matter,  in  » 
far  as  concerns  the  word  eubeequenL  In  the 
use  of  it  nothing  of  ambiguity  is  to  be  found. 

Now  as  to  the  term  future;  but  for  the 
context, — ^from  which,  upon  reflection,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  time  from  which  the 
fhturity  is  reckoned,  was  the  time  when  the 
state  of  things  or  transaction  spoken  of  was 
present, — ^that  time  would  always  be  the  time 
in  which  the  discourse,  if  oral,  waa  spoken,  if 
in  writing,  was  written. 

From  the  promiscuous  use  made  of  these 
two  words,  suited  to  yery  different  pnrpoeef, 
confusion  and  absurdity  are  oontinually  arising. 

IV.  Restrictiyes,  such  as  alone  and  only. 
By  these  words,  what  is  constantly  miderBtood 
\b,  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed is  the  narrowing  the  import  of  some 
word  or  other  to  which  they  are  respectively 
annexed;  that  which  in  many  eaaes  eauiet 
be  collected  but  from  the  context,  nor  from 
the  context  without  some  difficulty,  is,  to 
which,  of  all  the  words  in  the  eentence^  the 
restriction  is  meant  to  be  applied. 

1.  Substantive  in  the  nominative  case,  (i.  r. 
name  of  the  agent.)  2.  A^jeetive  agreeing 
with  do.,  (t.  e.  quality  ascribed  to  the  agent) 
3.  Verb.    4.  Substantive  in  the  accnaative 
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case,  name  of  the  {tttieni.  5.  Adjective^  agree- 
ing with  do.|  (i.  e,  qnality  of  ihe  patient.) 
6.  Adverb,  in  the  eharaoter  of  the  name  of  a 
quality,  of  a  quality  annexed  to  one  or  other 
€i  the  a^jectiyefl  or  to  the  verb  ;  frequently  to 
any  one  of  these,  mih  more  or  less  propriety, 
may.  the  restriction  be  considered  as  appU- 
cable. 

In  Knglish,  what  thickens  the.oonAision  is, 
the  indeterminate  character  of  the  restrictiyes, 
alone  and  only.  Eaoh  of  them  is  employed 
Bometimes  in  the  character  of  an  <K^«cCtM, 
eometimes  in  the  character  of  an  adverb;  to 
exliibit  the  different  cases  in  which  each,  in 
contradiction  to  the  other,  is  most  proper, 
would  of  itself  be  a  task  of  no  inconmderable 
length. 

Required  to  exhibit  so  many  forms,  by 
means  of  which  in  the  seyeral  cases,  where 
the  refltriction  is  meant  to  be  applied  excln- 
sirely  to  the  objects  respectiyely  signified  by 
several  parts  of  speech,  it  may  in  such  sort  be 
applied  to  these  seyeral  subjects,  that  no  mis- 
application whatsoeyer,  howsoeyer  transient 
and  momentary,  can  take  place. 

To  Bolye  this  problem  would  be  a  task  of  no 
inconmderable  length  and  labour, — but  at  the 
flame  time,  of  no  inconsiderable  use. 

If  of  the  words  alone,  and  only,  the  one  were 
always  an  adjectiye,  the  other  always  an  ad- 
verb, the  difficulty  of  the  task  would  be  much 
lees  than  it  is ;  but,  unfortunately,  as  has  been 
just  obseired,  no  such  constant  distinction  has 
place. 

V.    Ordinals:    more    especially  the  word 

Of  the  aptitude  of  this  term  to  inyolve  in 
ambiguity  the  import  of  the  sentence  in  which 
it  l»  employed,  the  causes  are  of  the  same  na- 
iare  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  restric- 
tiyes, cUone  and  on^y,  yiz. — 

1.  Uncertainty  of  the  part  of  speech,  and 
thence  of  the  subject,  to  which  the  attributiye 
is  meant  to  be  applied. 

2.  Uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  part  of 
speech  to  which  it  is  meant  to  be  considered 
as  belonging,  yiz.  whether  an  ai^ectiye  or  an 
adverb. 

Example  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ambi- 
gnity  may  be  avoided. 

1.  Ambiguous  expression. — Columbus  first 
•  saw  Hispaniola. 

2.  Correspondent  pair  of  sentences,  by  which 
the  existence  of  the  ambiguity,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  mode  of  avoiding  it,  are  indi- 
cated. 

(1.)  Columbus  was  the  first  person  who  ever 
saw  Hispaniola. 

(2.)  Of  the  islands  now  called  the  West  India 
Islands,  Hispaniola  was  the  first  that  Colum- 
bus disooveied. 

The  plural  number  is,  in  a  particular  de- 
greoy  liable  to  be  productive  of  perplexity  and 
misstatement. 

Rule  II.  For  remedy,  substitute  the  singular 


to  the  plural  number  where  substitutable  with- 
out impropriety ;  and  by  one  means  or  other  it 
may  generally  be  so  substituted. 

Rule  III.  Unless  for  special  reason,  by 
whatsoever  name  an  object  has  once  been 
designated,  by  that  same  name  and  no  other, 
continue  to  designate  it,  or  if,  on  any  aooount, 
you  find  it  matter  of  necessity  or  convenience 
to  employ  for  that  purpose  this  or  that  other 
name,  take  care  to  give  notice  of  the  change. 

Eadem  natura^  eadem  nomendatura. 
Whene'er  the  same  nature, 
The  same  noi];ienclature. 

Converse  of  the  above  Rule. — Whatsoever 
be  the  object,  for  the  designation  of  which  a 
given  word  has  been  employed,  employ  not 
that  same  word  for  the  designation  of  any 
other  object ;  unless  so  it  be,  that  the  word 
being  a  generic  one,  on  the  first  occasion  it 
was  employed  for  the  designation  of  the  whole 
genus  or  of  one  species ;  on  the  other  occasion, 
for  the  designation  of  another  species  of  the 
same  genus. 

Rule  IV.  Prefer  verbal  substantives  to 
verbs. 

Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which,  for 
the  giving  expression  to  the  import  in  ques- 
tion, a  single  word  in  the  form  of  a  verb,  may 
in  some  sort  suffice,  and  is  frequently  made  to 
suffice ;  and  a  verbal  noun  from  the  same  root, 
with  the  addition  of  some  verb  of  extensive 
sign,  and  proportionally  frequent  use  may  also 
serve ;  as  when,  instead  of  to  apply,  the  phrase 
to  maie  application  is  used.  From  this  sub- 
stitution convenience  is  frequently  found  to 
result. 

The  noun  from  the  same  root  is  commonly 
a  fierbal  noun;  a  wrbal  noun  of  that  sort, 
which  serves  to  designate,  in  the  first  place, 
the  species  of  action,  for  the  designation  of 
which,  the  verb,  including  all  the  several  ad- 
juncts and  modifications*  belonging  to  that 
complex  part  of  speech  is  used ;  and  thence,  by 
an  almost  imperceptible  transition,  the  state  of 
things  produced  by  that  same  act. 

This  verbal  noun,  when  thus  obtained  in  a 
state  of  separation  frx>m  these  adjuncts,  which, 
form  so  many  parts  in  the  composition  of  the 
very  complex  part  of  speech  called  a  verb, 
and  which  in  this  its  separate  state,  becomes 
the  name  of  a  sort  of  fictitious  entity,  of  a  sort 
of  fictitious  body  or  substance,  is,  in  this  state, 
rendered  more  prehensible.  Being  thus  pre- 
hensible,  it  is  more  easily,  and  thence,  direct- 
ly brought  to  view,  and  being  thus  brought  to 
view,  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  as  a 
common  subject  to  any  number  whatsoever  of 

*  Vic  The  adjuncts  desigrnative  of  the  time  of 
an  action,  the  number  of  the  person  or  persons  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  the  point  of  view  in  which  in  re^ 
spect  of  certainty,  the  act  in  question  was  contem 
plated. 
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propositioiiB  that  may  be  requisite  for  predi- 
cating^ whatBoerer  the  nature  of  the  ease  re- 
quires to  be  predicated,  of  the  sort  of  act  in 
question,  or  of  its  result. 

By  means  of  a  few  yerbs  of  eztensiye  im- 
port, such  as  the  aboTe  word  maks,  capable  of 
serring,  as  it  were,  in  an  auxUiarv  character, 
introduction  may,  in  most  cases,  be  giyen  by 
each  of  them  to  a  large  number  of  names  of 
fictitious  entities,  and  the  advantage  in  ques- 
tion compassed  to  the  utmost  extent,  of  which 
it  is  susceptible. 

When  a  characteristic  yerb,  thus  capable  of 
being  resolyed,  into  a  correspondently  charac- 
teristic yerbal  noun-substantive  and  an  un- 
characteristie  auxiliary  verb,  has  been  employ- 
ed, a  practice  not  unfreqnent  is,  to  follow  it 
by  some  relative  which  has  for  its  antecedent 
the  verbal  noun,  the  import  of  which  is  implied 
in  that  of  the  characteristic  verb ;  subjoining, 
or  not  subjoining,  to  it  the  antecedent  noun 
thus  implied. 

Example  1.  The  implied  antecedent  brought 
to  view  as  if  repeated. 

If  you  would  gain  the  populace,  upon  eveiy 
favourable  occasion  apply  yourself  to  their 
senses ;  thit  application  -will  do  more  for  you 
than  the  closest  train  of  reasoning. 

2.  The  implied  antecedent  not  brought  to 
view,  but  only  tacitly  and  implicitly  referred 
to. 

If  you  would  gain  the  populace,  apply  your- 
self upon  every  favourable  occasion  to  their 
senses;  this  will  do  more  for  you  than  the 
closest  train  of  reasoning. 

If  the  verbal  noun,  the  name  of  the  ficti- 
tious entity,  have^  in  a  preceding  sentence,  been 
expressly  brought  to  view,  the  repetition  of  it 
in  the  succeeding  sentence,  will  have  the  good 
effect  of  reviving  and  strengthening  the  first 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  insert  the 
verbal  noun  in  the  succeeding  sentence,  with- 
out having  inserted  it  in  the  first,  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  in  this  way  of  speaking,  a  sort 
of  false  intimation  is  conveyed, — an  intima- 
tion, that  the  verbal  noun  employed  in  the 
succeeding  sentence,  had  already  been  em- 
ployed in  the  preceding  one. 

Leave  the  verbad  noun  altogether  uninsert- 
ed,  tiie  result  is  still  more  awkward.  *'  Thia 
wUl  do  so  and  so;**  what  is  it  that  will  do  so 
and  sol  To  this  question  no  answer  being 
given  by  the  vrriter,  the  reader  is  left  to  hunt 
for  one. 

Rule  y. — ^When,  for  the  designation  of  the 
idea  in  question,  no  other  appelUtive  is  in  use 
but  one  which  is  tainted  with  ambiguity,  pre- 
senting in  conjunction  with  the  idea  required, 
another  which  is  different  from  it,  and  which, 
on  pain  of  being  led  into  error  by  it,  must  be 
distingushed  from  it,  or  say,  seen  to  be  differ- 
ent fnm  Hi — substitute  another  word  which 
is  iHe  from  all  ambiguity,  presenting  to  view 
■o  idea  other  than  that  which  is  wished  and 
endeavoured  to  be  presented  by  it. 


Example  gathered  from  the  field  of  penal 
law. — ^To  acts  considered  as  having  been  taken 
for  the  subjects  of  prohibition,  is  universally 
applied  the  appellation  of  ofenoe.  But  when 
in  regard  to  Uiese  acts,  the  desire  is,  to  pre- 
sent to  view  the  quality,  or  say,  property,  on 
account  of  which  they  have  been  oonstitnted, 
or  it  is  in  contemplation  to  constitute  them, 
offences ;  for  conveying  this  idea,  no  other  word 
is  in  use  than  this  same  word  cfence.  By  law 
the  act  is  made  an  offence^ — and  why  1  An- 
swer.— ^Because  in  its  own  nature  it  is  an  of- 
fence. Generally  speaking,  the  idea,  which  in 
this  case  is  associated  with  the  wor^  offence, 
is  that  ot  fMbUfioencef  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
perty which  the  act,  to  which  this  appellative 
is  attached,  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  oC 
making  a  defklcation  more  or  less  consider- 
able, from  the  aggregate  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity. In  so  fiir  as  the  greatest  happiness 
principle  is  the  ruling  principle,  on  no  other 
ground  can  any  species  of  act  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  legislator,  and  by  prohibition  and 
eventual  punishment,  constituted  an  offience. 

This  ambiguity,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  matter 
of  high  importance  to  remove.  Accordingly, 
continuing  to  employ  the  term  offence,  for 
designating  the  fact  of  the  act  having  been 
taken  for  the  subject  of  prohibition^— for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  view  the  quality,  in 
consideration  of  which  it  was  my  desire  to  see 
it  thus  dealt  with,  I  employed  the  vrord  wtaU- 
fieenee;  giving  to  the  act  in  which  this  quality 
was  beholden  by  me,  the  appellation  of  a  nra- 
leficetU  <tet. 

Once  having  become  sensible  of  the  need 
there  was  of  a  word  for  this  purpose,  and 
having  accordingly  formed  the  determination 
of  being  on  the  look-out  for  sncli  an  one,  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  not  &r  to  look  :  ftea^Conrf, 
henffieenee,  were  words  already  not  only  in  the 
language  but  in  every  mouth;  in  the  language 
(the  Latin)  from  which  they  were  derired, 
correspondent  and  opposite  to  them  I  saw  the 
words  maleficent  and  malefieenoe. 

Thenceforward,  instead  of  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  unless  it  were  in  a  roundabout  way,  or 
saying,  this  act  is  an  offence,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  made  an  offence,  it  has  been  my 
custom  to  say  the  sort  of  act  thus  deeeribed 
is  a  nuUefieent  aety  and  that  in  such  sort  and 
to  such  an  amount,  that  by  apt  prohibition, 
backed  by  apt  eventual  suffering,  it  on^t  to 
be  constituted  an  offence. 

Sbction  YII. 

Buletfor  Cleameety  and  ikenee  for  Impremm- 
nen,  to  far  at  dependt  npon  CoOoeatiom. 

Rule  I.  l^lieresoever  it  is  of  importance 
that  two  objects  be  distingnished  from  each 
other,  be  careful  so  to  order  the  expression  as 
to  render  the  distinction  between  them  as  dear, 
t.  e.  the  contrast  between  them  ae  strong,  as 
maybe. 
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Role  II. — When  the  two  objeets  belong  to 
the  same  scale,  the  difference  between  them  ie 
in  degree,  and  in  degree  only.  In  that  case, 
what  is  to  be  endeayoured  at  is,  that  that 
which  is  considered  as  entitled  to  stand  at  the 
higher  degree,  shall  not  be  placed  at  any  lower 
degree,  that  which  ought  to  stand  at  the 
lower  degree  not  at  any  higher  degree,  so  that 
the  difference  of  degree  may  be  correctly  in- 
dicated. 

Rule  III. — When  the  objects  belong  to  the 
same  scale,  placing  in  the  situation  of  ooiUro- 
(ftctory  propositions  the  two  propositions  where- 
by they  are  spoken  of,  does  not  place  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  in  so  itrong  or  in  so 
dear  a  point  of  view  afi  that  in  which  they 
would  be  placed  by  an  indication  of  the  de- 
grees which  they  respectiyely  occupy.  Milled 
com  is  not  cold  ;  ice  is  cold.  By  these  ex- 
pressions, how  feebly  and  inadequately  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  two 
bodies  is  represented,  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

Rule  IV. — ^When  contrast  is  meant  to  be  ex- 
hibited, keep  to  the  same  words  throughout, 
till  you  come  to  those  by  which  the  contrast 
is  meant  to  be  exhibited. 

Rule  V. — For  impressiyeness,  put  not  the 
names  of  two  leading  objects  in  one  sentence, 
unless  when  they  are  under  the  same  regime. 
One  thing  at  a  time. 

Rule  V  I. — Of  that  idea  which  is  the  principal 
one,  and  to  which  in  the  sentence  in  question 
the  puriK>se  requires  that  the  attention  should 
be  principally  attached,  put  the  sign  in  the 
first  place^  or  as  near  the  first  place  as  the 
state  of  the  grammatical  relation  will  admit. 

An  inconyenience  attendant  on  this  mode  of 
collocation  is,  that  it  will  seldom  be  that  which 
would  be  pursued,  or  without  presenting  the 
idea  of  affectation  could  be  pursued,  in  oral 
discourse.  It  is  on  this  account  with  reference 
to  the  most  usual  order  of  discourse,  termed 
inveraion. 

But  the  reasons  which  perhaps  would  render 
this  mode  of  collocation  difficult  and  unusual, 
and  thence  unpleasant,  in  oral  discourse,  do 
not  apply,  at  least  with  equal  force  to  ynitten ; 
since  in  this  case  for  marshalling  his  words  in 
such  sort  as  to  him  seems  best,  a  man  may  then 
take  whateyer  time  is  necessary. 

Rule  VII. — Use  antecedent  modifications.  1 . 
They  preyent  instead  of  correcting  misconcep- 
tion. 2.  They  excite  the  collateral  idea  of 
self-command  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or 
writer.  This  is  tkey  or  a,  reason  why  I  find  it 
not  pleasant  to  begin  a  sentence  with  a  no- 
minatiye  case. 

Rule  VIII. — Eyery  clause  not  expressly 
ampliaHve  is  restrictiye. 

Rule  IX. — ^When  in  relation  to  the  clause  in 
question,  haying  the  effect  of  a  limitatiye,  am- 
pliatiTe,orinanyotherwaymodificatiye,clau8e, 
your  intention  is  that  the  import  of  it  shall  be 
understood  as  applying  exclnsiyely  to  some 
one,  to  the  exclusion  of  one  or  more  other 
clauses,  the  nature  of  the  case  affords  two 


expedients,  either  of  which  will  suffice  for  in- 
suring the  production  of  the  desired  effect. 

1.  It  is  only  in  one  case  that  the  first  of' 
them  applies ;  and  that  is,  when  the  clause  to 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  modification 
should  be  considered  as  appUed,  is  that  which 
it  is  intended  should  stand  before  any  of  the 
others  to  which  it  would  be  capable  of  being 
applied.  In  this  case  put  the  modifioatiye 
clause  before  the  clause  intended  to  be  mo- 
dified ;  and  in  this  way  modifioatiye  clauses 
in  any  number  may  be  made  to  precede,  and 
by  that  means  exclnsiyely  attach  upon  one 
and  the  same  modificand. 

2.  The  other  expedient  is  applicable  to  all  sorts 
of  cases.  It  consists  in  inserting  the  modifioa- 
tiye clause  within  the  modificand.  By  this 
means  it  is  to  this  modifiable  clause  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  modifiable  clauses,  that  it 
yrill  be  found  applicable. 

In  the  wording  of  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
indeed  in  discourses  in  general,  this  expe- 
dient is  pretty  generally  employed,  and  that 
with  manifest  good  effect. 

Rule  X. — Between  an  antecedent  substan- 
tiye  and  its  relatiye,  be  careful  not  to  inter- 
pose any  word,  capable  of  being,  though  it  be 
but  for  a  moment,  understood  as  meant  to  be 
taken  for  the  antecedent  of  that  same  relatiye. 

Rule  XI. — The  list  of  topics  giyen,  treat 
them  in  the  same  order, — change  not  the  order. 

Rule  XII. — When  of  two  or  more  ideas 
brought  to  yiew  in  the  course  of  the  same  pro- 
position, sentence,  or  clause,  there  is  some  one 
to  which,  whether  to  the  exclusion  of,  or  in 
preference  to,  the  rest,  it  is  your  wish  that  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  impressed  into  his 
mind  yrith  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  force,  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  or  reader,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  take  particular  cognizance  of  it, 
should  be  pointed,  contriye  so  to  turn  the 
phrase,  as  that  the  word  or  words  designatiye 
of  that  idea,  shall  occupy  the  front  of  £be  sen- 
tence. 

Example. — Say,  "  When  it  is  by  word  of 
mouth  that  the  communication  is  made;" — 
rather  than,  ^  When  the  communication  is 
made  by  word  of  mouth." 

In  the  latter  form,  the  attention  is  dirided 
between  the  consideration  of  the  general  fkct 
of  the  making  the  communication  in  question, 
and  that  of  the  particular  mode  in  which  that 
operation  is  proposed  to  be  performed,  and  by 
this  diyision,  the  impression  made  by  the  words 
indicatiye  of  the  particular  mode  is  more  or 
less  weakened^ — ^in  the  first  form,  the  attention 
is  without  dirision  fastened  at  once  upon  the 
only  one  of  the  two  objects  to  which  on  the 
particular  occasion  in  question  it  yras  meant 
to  attach  it ;  the  attention  is  pointed  to  one 
of  the  two  objects  in  preferenoe  to  the  other 
at  least,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of  it. 

Rule  XIII. — Place  not  in  a  strong  light, — 
place  not  in  an  impressiye  point  of  riew,  two 
propositions, — ^two  clauses  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 
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For  «xuiiple^— ft  principal  eUiue  and  a 
claiue  wliiefa  ia  employed  to  modify  it,— or  say 
a  modificatiTe  clanae. 

ReaBon. — ^When  upon  the  same  lerel  in  tlie 
seale  of  importance,  two  objects  are  thus 
placed  at  the  same  time,  the  consequence  is, 
that  between  the  one  and  the  other  tiie  atten- 
tion is  distracted ;  it  takes  not  a  sufficient  hold 
of  either  of  thenu  Present  them  to  the  mind 
one  alter  another,  it  grasps  them  witii  its  un- 
difided  force. 

SscnoN  VIII. 
Mdoi'/or  Correctnem  and  Compleienett, 

Rale  Iw — Correetness. — ^The  more  eztensire- 
ly  general  the  terms  yon  hare  occasion  to  em- 
ploy, be  the  more  careftd  in  examining  the 
species  contained  under  the  generic  appellation 
employed,  and  in  considering  whether  that, 
whaterer  it  be,  which  yon  predicate  of  the 
genos,  is  with  trath  piedicable  of  these  sereral 
species. 

Role  11. — Completeness,  or  say  comprehen- 
sireness. — ^When  on  the  occasion  of  any  sort 
of  operation  which  is  prodnctiTe  of  beneficial 
effects  when  performed  in  relation  to  a  certain 
species  of  snbject  matters,  look  ronnd  for  the 
sereral  genera  within  which  the  species  in 
question  is  contained,  and  consider  whether 
with  correspondent  beneficial  effects  the  same 
operation  may  not  be  performed  upon  the  other 
species  contained  in  that  same  genus,  all  or 
some  of  them. 

So  as  to  objects  analagous  to  the  one  in 
question,  without  being  congenen  to  it.  By 
this  means  are  inrentions  produced. 


SBcnoN  IX. 

0/  ike  ImprovetMnt  o^  Language  in  respect  of 
Coptoutnets. 

General  Rule. — Exceptions  excepted,  the 
more  copious  a  language  the  better.  New 
words  and  new  combinations,  to  ene  or  other 
of  these  heads  may  erery  improTement  of 
which  language  is  susceptible  in  respect  of 
copiousness  be  referred. 

In  wfaichsocTer  mode  any  addition  is  made 
to  the  pre-existing  state  of  instruments  of  dis- 
course, the  addition  is  prmAfacUf  and,  saying 
particular  exceptions  entitled  to  be  set  down 
to  the  account  of  improyement. 

Particular  reasons  apart,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  first  word  that  was  ever  inrented 
was  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  instruments  of 
enjoyment  and  security;  in  a  word,  to  the  in- 
struments of  wellbeing,  so  koi  erery  other 
been,  and  so  wiU  erery  other  be. 

On  this  head,  therefiwe,  the  general  rule  is, 
Them4)reccpu>u$  a  language  is,  the  better, — ^the 
better  adapted  to  the  puiposes  of  language. 

But  to  this  general  rule  particular  excep- 
tions an  not  wanting.  As  to  the  grounds  of 
these  exceptions,  and  thence  as  to  the  rules 


in  cases  of  exception  that  have  place  under 
this  general  rule,  their  place  wUl  bo  firand 
under  the  head  of  the  next-mentioiied  article 
upon  the  list  of  qualities  deorable  in  laagnage, 
yix.  simpiicity.* 

Gencfrally  speaking,  there  exists  in  language 
a  natural  tendency  to  improre  haelf,  or,  to 
speak  strictly,  to  become  improred  in  respect 
ii  this  desirable  quality.  The  same  causes, 
by  the  operation  of  which  the  earliest  and 
scantiest  stock  of  the  installments  d  thought 
and  conTcrsation  weie  produced,  conttnne  in 
action,  and  will  continne  in  action,  withont 
end.  Observation,  experiment,  experience,  re- 
flection, discoTcry,  invention :  all  these  are  so 
many  seeds  of  language,  seeds  from  vrfaidi  new 
additions  to  the  stock  of  words  and  combina- 
tions in  every  language  are  continuaDy  spring- 
ing up. 

As  there  exist  cases  in  vrfaieh  the  alteration 
made  in  language  by  increase  given  to  the 
number  of  words,  and  combinations  of  words, 
of  which  it  is  composed,  oaanol,  with  propriety, 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  advantage,  so 
are  there  cases  in  which,  though  tiie  addition, 
if  made,  is  or  would  be  of  an  advantageous 
nature,  yet,  the  addition  finds  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  opposed,  by  various  springs  of  hu- 
man action,  by  various  principles  St  hnman 
nature. 

Ind^;enous  vreakness,  vix.  in  the  intellectual 
faculty,  sinister  interest,  interest-begotten  pre- 
judice, adoptire  prejudice ;  in  this  part  of  the 
field  of  action,  as  in  every  other,  wiO  hmnan 
felicity  find  these  its  enemies  set  in  array 
against  it,  and  opposing  its  progress  at  every 
step  ;  while,  in  so  flir  as  the  mode  of  enrich- 
ment is  unserriceable  in  any  instance,  the 
interests  of  all  mankind  are  opposed  to  it. 

Section  X. 
Modes  of  EnrickmaU, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  explanation  of  tlie 
modes  in  which  a  language  is  capable  of  being 
enriched,  two  objects  require  to  be  conaideied, 
viz.  1.  The  sowree  firom  which  the  additioB  is 
derived ;  2.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  made. 

Say  enrichment  ah  inHra,  or  home-drawn,  in 
so  fiur  as  the  addition  is  dravm  from  flie  same 
language,— a6  extra,  in  so  far  as  it  is  drawn 
firom  any  foreign  language. 

Simple  modes  of  enrichment  aie, 

1.  Indication  of  particular  properties  as 
applied  to  a  given  genus — as  expressed  by  a 
generic  name  of  any  degree  of  ampiitade. 
Examples  of  this  mode  of  enriehment  are 
afforded  by  the  several  branehee  of  Nalmal 
History  and  Natural  Philoeo|Ay. 

2.  Spiritualizationorp8yeholo^ation,in60 
fiur  as  of  any  name  of  any  physiml  substance, 
operation  or  quality,  application  is  made  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  designation  to  any  eor- 

*  See  above  p.  310,  and  note  f  aitMhcd  to  it 
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respondent,  or  sappoeed  coirespondent,  psy- 
chological substance,  operation,  or  quality; 
the  psychological  object  being  modelled  from 
the  physical  archetype,  as  a  bust  in  day  from 
any  part  of  the  human  figure. 

3.  Formation  of  new  words  on  the  ground 
of  analogy.  Example — ^from  beneficence,  ma- 
leficence ;  from  beneficial,  maleficial. 

4.  By  composition.  The  composite  mode  in 
which  enrichment  is  performed,  iaper  ineqnali- 
taiem,  the  words  coigoined  being  in  their  im- 
port of  unequal  importanoe  witii  relation  to 
each,  other,  the  one  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal,  the  other  as  being,  with  relation  to 
it,  the  accessory  word. 

In  this  case,  let  the  number  of  words  thus 
related  and  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  compound  word  be  Bupposed  to  be  no 
more  than  two,  the  place  of  the  accessory 
word  will  either  be  anterior  or  posterior  to 
the  principal ;  if  anterior,  it  may  be  termed, 
with  relation  to  it,  a  prefix, — ^if  posterior,  it 
has  been  called,  in  Latin,  a  tufix. 

Where  the  mode  of  enrichment  is  by  com- 
position, it  may  be  distinguished  into : 

(1.)  Composition  by  simple  aggregation,  or 
agglutination,  or  coalition,  yiz.  without  change 
in  the  signification  of  either  of  the  two  con- 
stituent elements,  and  without  the  need  of 
supposing  the  addition  of  any  other  word  as 
necessary  to  complete  the  sensed  [Of  this  sort 
Is  that  which  has  place  between  a  subject  in 
the  grammatical  form  of  a  tuhttantive,  and 
the  name  of  an  epithet  or  adjunct  in  the 
grammatical  form  of  an  a<JtJectiTe,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  words  yain-glory,  fee-simple,  plain- 
dealing. 

(2.)  By  aggregation  with  ellipses.  Examples, 
1.  Churchyard,  i.  e.  yard  of  the  church  :  words 
omitted  by  ellipses,  o/and  the,  2.  Foot-ball, 
*  ball  for  the  foot  to  play  with  by  kicking  it. 
3.  Mother-country,  country  whi<^  was  as  it 
were  a  mother  to  the  person  or  persons  in 
question. 

5.  By  importation  of  words  from  other  lan- 
gaages,  dead  or  living. 

6.  By  addition  to,  not  to  say  completion 
of,  each  set  of  coigngates.  A  noun,  taken  in 
its  sereral  cases  and  numbers ;  a  verb,  taken 
in  its  sereral  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  per- 
sons. These  aggregates  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  grammatical  coigugates.  By  the 
term  logic^  conjugate,  may  be  designated  the 
aggregate  of  these  same  aggregates, — the 
whole  stock  of  the  aggregates  capable  of 
being  fbrmed  of  those  aggregates. 

In  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon,  or,  say 
Dictionary,  of  Scapula,  may  be  seen  the  seve- 
ral lists,  of  logical  coiyogates  made  to  grow 
out  of  the  same  root ',  say,  out  of  some  noun- 
substantive,  taken  in  hand  and  considered  as 
a  root.  Of  the  several  branches,  or,  say  rami- 
fications, thus  deen  grovnng  out  of  one  and 
the  same  root,  each  one  is  expressive  of  an  idea 
bearing  a  determinate  relation  to  the  idea 
designated  by  that  same  root. 


Sbction  XI. 


Importation  of  Words  from  Foreign  Lawjuaga, 
dead  and  living — ^  Advantages  and  ZHa- 
advantage$. 

There  exists  not  that  state  in  life,  be  it 
ever  so  humble,  in  which  a  man's  wellbeing 
is  not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  some  degree 
or  other  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  ac- 
quaintance he  has  with  his  own  language, — of 
tiie  Unguage  in  which  he  not  only  converses 
but  thinks.  Language  being  not  merely  the  in- 
strument of  discourse  but,  moreover,  the  instru- 
ment of  thought,  the  stock  of  a  num's  ideas 
is  limited  and  determined  by  the  stock  of  the 
words  which  he  finds  at  his  command  for  giv- 
ing expression  to  those  ideas. 

In  every  language,  words  are  found  in  clus- 
ters growing  out  of  the  same  root.  Whatso- 
ever be  the  duster  to  which  the  word  in 
question  belongs,  the  comprehension  a  man 
has  of  its  import  is  comparatively  imperfect, 
if  it  include  not  a  more  or  less  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  cluster  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  the  stock  of  words  of  which  the 
English  language  is  composed,  a  very  consi- 
derable, not  to  say  the  largest,  portion,  are 
borrowed  from  some  one  or  other  of  several 
foreign  languages ;  in  some  instances  at  a  very 
early  date,  in  others  at  different  points  of  time 
frt>m  the  remotest  down  to  the  most  recent. 
In  some  instances' these  words  so  borrowed 
were  transplanted  in  a  single  state,  in  others 
in  h»ge  dusters,  in  others  in  smaller  clusters, 
which,  after  transplantation,  have  gradually 
grown  into  larger  ones. 

When  a  word  has  thus  been  transplanted 
and  naturalised  in  a  single  state,  the  concep- 
tion entertained  of  its  import  by  persons  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  cluster  to  which 
it  belonged  in  the  language  from  which  it  was 
borrowed,  is  always  very  obscure  and  [imper- 
fect in  comparison  with  that  which  he  has  of 
a  word  which  forms  one  of  a  cluster,  more  or 
less  complete,  originally  of  the  growth  of  his 
own  language,  or  fully  rooted  and  naturalised 
in  it. 

These  languages  are  some  of  them  of  a 
northern,  some  of  them  of  a  southern  origin ;  of 
the  northern,  the  one  principally  borrowed 
from  is  the  German  ;  of  the  southern,  the 
French.  Among  andent  languages,  those 
principally  borrowed  from  are  &e  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  Latin  being  the  language  from 
which  the  French  has  borrowed  a  great  part, 
perhaps  the  largest  part,  of  its  words ;  hence  in 
the  instance  of  many  words  of  Latin  origin,  it 
remains  a  question  whether  the  word  was  de- 
rived firom  the  Latin  immediately,  or  remotely, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French.  The  Greek 
being  the  language  of  the  vrriters  from  whom  ^ 
the  first  crude  notions  respecting  most  of  the  ' 
arts  and  sciences  were  derived  to  us ;  hence  the 
appropriate  terms,  expressive  of  the  subject- 
matters  and  operations  belonging  to  those  se- 
veral branches  of  art  and  science,  have  in  a 
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large  proportion  l>een  borrowed  f^m  that 
language.  Even  when  the  subject-matter,  in- 
strument, or  operation,  is  itself  new,  a  conve- 
nience is  found,  on  several  accounts,  in  taking 
its  name  from  a  foreign  language,  more  especi- 
ally from  theGreek,rather  than  from  our  own. 

For  characterizing  an  object  which  not  only 
is  new,  but  is  designed  to  be  presented  as 
snch,  a  word  as  plainly  new  as  the  object  it- 
self is  meant  to  be  represented  as  being,  is 
much  more  convenient  than  any  old  word 
taken  frtim  the  old-established  stock  of  words 
belonging  to  the  language ;  for  when  any  such 
old-established  word  is  taken  and  thus  em- 
ployed, it  comes  with  the  whole  of  its  original 
import  adhering  to  it ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  it  presents  to  the  mind  instantly  and  to  a 
certainty,  a  multitude  of  old  ideas  which  on 
the  new  occasion  it  is  not  intended  to  present ; 
and  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  while  it 
is  only  in  a  manner  comparatively  imperfect 
that  it  presents  the  new  idea  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  present. 

Borrow  the  word  firom  a  foreign  language, 
and  that  a  dead  one,  from  the  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample, this  concision  is  avoided.  Let  but  the 
reader  have  once  succeeded  in  his  endeavours 
to  establish  an  adequately  constant  associa- 
tion between  the  new  idea  yon  mean  to  im- 
press upon  his  mind,  and  the  new-coined  or 
imported  word  employed  by  yon  for  expressing 
that  idea,  (for  which  purpose,  in  the  &st  in- 
stance, an  explanation,  more  or  less  particular, 
will,  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage so  borrowed  from,  be  always  necessary,) 
thenceforward,  as  often  as  the  new  word  is 
presented  to  his  mind,  the  idea  which  it  brings 
with  it  will  be  the  very  idea  which  it  is  your 
desire  it  should  present ;  that  and  no  other, 
that  idea  alone,  unaccompanied  by,  and  un- 
ologged  with,  any  other.  By  the  very  descrip- 
tion of  it  thus  given,  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
it  is  however  evident,  has'  its  difficulties,  and 
thereby  its  inconvenience. 

The  difficulty  consists  in  getting  men  to  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  establishing  this 
association;  whereas,  when  the  language  from 
which  the  word  is  taken  is  a  man's  own  lan- 
guage, the  association,  such  as  it  is,  is  already 
formed  ;  and  howsoever  clumsy  the  new  ap- 
pellative appears,  and  howsoever  troublesome 
the  cluster  of  collateral  and  (with  reference  to 
the  purpose  in  question)  irrelevant  ideas  it 
stands  associated  with,  and  however  conAised 
and  inadequate  the  import  is  which  it  has  the 
effect  of  presenting,  still  it  can  scarcely  fail  of 
bringing  to  view  an  import  having  some  mmi- 
larity  to  the  one  which  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
sent; whereas,  if  it  be  a  word  of  altogether 
foreign  original,  no  other  word  of  the  cluster 
it  belongs  to  being  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  person  in  question,  the  necessary  result  is 
that,  if  the  explanation  attached  to  it  has 
either  never  been  received  into  the  mind,  or, 
after  having  been  so  received,  has  dropped 
outy  the  word  is  so  much  nnmAiminj^  soandi 


not  presenting  any  the  iUntest  intiBiatio&  of 
the  import  which  it  is  intended  to  present. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ANALTTICAL  VtBW  OF  TSB  MATTER  OP  THOUGHT 
AND  INTKBNAL  ACnOli;  OOBRESPOirDBRT  VIEW 
OP  THB  MATTBB  OF  LANOUAOB. 

SscnoN  I. 
Thought  the  Bcuis  of  Language, 

Of  language,  the  primary  and  only  original 
use  is  the  communication  of  thought,  the  con- 
veyance of  thought  i^m  mind  to  mind,  from 
the  mind  of  a  speaker  to  the  mind  of  a  hearer. 

All  thought  belongs  either  to  the  intellec- 
tual or  to  the  volitional  department  of  the 
mind — ^to  the  undentanding  or  the  will. 

A  portion  of  the  matter  of  language  is  fre- 
quently termed  a  discourse.* 

By  every  portion  of  .discourse,  commnnica- 
tion  is  endeavoured  to  be  given  of  the  state 
which,  in  some  respect  or  other,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above  departments  of  the  speaker** 
mind  is  in. 

Acts  of  the  intellectual  department  or  ftealty 
are,  1.  Simple  perceptions  ;f  2.  Semaiiom, 
i.  e.  perceptions  attended  with  pain  or  plea- 
sure; and  3.  Judgments  or  (pinions.  Re- 
membrance is  but  the  work  of  a  paiticvlar 
species  of  perception.  Of  the  genenl  fiaenlty 
of  sensation,  a  particular  impression  is  the  ex- 
ercise or  exemplification  of  the  nMsiory,  the 
correspondent  idea,  i.  e,  the  copy  of  that  same 
impression  as  taken  by  and  preserved  in  the 
mind. 

Of  judgment,  the  tyhjeeU  are,  1.  Points  ot 
similitude  between  object  and  object.  2.  Points 
of  dissimilitude  between  object  and  object 
3.  Existence  or  non-existence  of  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  as  between  object  and 
object. 

Simple  perception  is  not  capable  of  erring, 
no,  nor  sensation  neither.  But  judgment  is, 
on  the  part  of  every  person,  and  on  almost 
every  occasion  exposed  to  error. 

A  state  or  act  of  the  mind  in  which  judg- 
ment is  continually  included,  is  apt  to  be  ocm- 
sidered  as  an  exemplification  of  peroeptioa 
alone,  or  sensation  alone.  Such  is  the  case 
with  all  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing.  I  see  a  hill,  u  e.  what 
appears  to  me  a  hill ;  but  oftentimes  when 
what  a  man  sees  is  believed  by  him  to  be  a  hill, 
it  is  in  reality  a  cloud.  I  hear  the  rain,  bat 
oftentimes  when  a  man  thinks  he  been  the 


*  This  word  is  naeesBiry,for  if  instead  of  a  £»- 
course  you  were  to  say  a  language,  tiw  insert  tz- 
pressed  would  be  quite  differant  from  tiat  which 
u  here  intended. 

f  For  the  distinetion  between  inpnsMH  end 
ideas  we  are,  it  is  believed,  indebted  te  V^ni 
Hume. 
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min  fkUing,  the  eanae  of  his  perception  is  not 
rain,  bnt  the  wind  whistling  thron§^  certftin 
trees. 

When  as  abore,  desire,  (the  state  or  act  of 
the  will,)  and  simple  perception  or  sensation, 
(the  state  or  act  of  the  understanding,)  are 
excepted,  all  that  the  mind  of  man  is  capable 
of  o<mtaiiiing  is  an  act  of  the  judicial  fitcnlty — 
an  opinion,  a  judgment:  an  opinion  enter- 
tained b  J  himself,  entertained  in  his  own  mind. 
This  is  the  onlj  immediMe  subject  of  anj  com- 
munication which,  concerning  the  state  of  that 
fiusolty,  can  be  made.  Of  no  matter  of  feet, 
external  to,  of  no  matter  other  than  that  which 
paases  in  his  own  mind,  can  any  immediate 
communication  be  made  by  language.  Opinion, 
an  opinion  entertained  by  the  speaker,  this  is 
all  of  which,  in  any  instance,  communication 
can  be  made.  Of  an  opinion  thus  expressed, 
any  imaginable  matter  of  fkct,  real  or  sup- 
posed, may  haTO  been  taken  for  the  object. 
But  that  to  which  expression  is  giren,  that  of 
vrhieh  communication  is  made,  is  always  the 
man's  opinion,  t.  e,  that  which,  in  so  fer  as  the 
expreesion  answers  its  intended  purpose,  thai 
which  he  wishes  should  be  taken  for  his  opi- 
nion in  relation  to  the  subject  in  question^  nor 


)  this  as  it  may,  the  strictly  logical  con- 
eeqnences  are  the  only  ones  that  belong  to  the 
present  purpose. 

One  is^ — ^that,  in  erery  portion  of  discourse 
whieh  is  not  the  expression  of  a  desire,  a  sim- 
ple sensation, or  a  perception;  in  oTory  portion 
of  discourse,  for  example,  by  which  the  exis- 
tence of  a  matter  of  feot  exterior  to  the  person 
of  the  speaker  is  asserted^— -is  included  acom- 
mnnication  made  of  the  state  of  the  judicial 
department  of  the  speaker's  mind,  on  opinion 
entertained  in  relation  to  that  same  matter  of 
fact. 

This  being  the  case,  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
plexity attaches  to  erery  proposition,  the  sim- 
plest imaginable  not  excepted,  which  has  for 
its  subject  a  matter  effect  at  large. 

£urybiades  struck  Themistocles.  By  a  pro- 
position in  these  words,  what  is  it  that  I  assert  1 
It  is  this  :  It  %$  my  opinion  that  Eurybiades 
struck  Themistocles.  This  is  what  I  can  be 
sure  of^  and  it  \b  all  that,  in  relation  to  the 
supposed  matter  of  fe«ct,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
be  assured  of. 

TkiB  pen  exuUi — meaning  the  pen  employed 
in  the  tracing  of  these  characters.  This  pen 
exists,  i.  e.  my  opinion  is  that  this  pen  exists. 
Such  is  rery  decidedly  and  firmly  my  own 


*  From  this  obserrfttion  various  practical  infer- 
«ne«s  of  the  moral  clan  may  be  seen  to  follow : 

1,  All  reliance  on  the  opinion  as  supposed  of 
others,  is  in  feet  reliance  upon  a  man's  own  opinion ; 
viz.  iqwn  his  opinion  ooneoning  the  credit  doe  to 
the  opinion  which  in  the  instance  in  question  is 
attriboted  to  those  othen. 

2.  That  in  other  words  all  bigotry  is  grounded 
in,  ineladee  in  it  self-coneeit. 

Vol.  VIII 


opinion.  But  of  no  pen  with  which  he  erer 
wrote  would  any  such  opinion  have  been  enter- 
tained by  Bishop  Berkeley. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  respect  of  this  complexity 
— ^this  constant  and  unaroidable  complexity, — 
the  expresnon  of  the  mode  of  being  of  the  in- 
tellectual department  agrees  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Tolitional  dej^tftment  of  a  speaker's 
mind. 

Ckme  hither.  By  this  discourse,  as  every 
man  will  acknowledge,  at  the  very  first 
hint,  what  is  expressed  is,  that  it  is  my 
desire  that  the  person  to  whom  I  speak  should 
so  do. 

He  ii  there.  By  this  diBCOurse,  in  like  man- 
ner, what  is  expressed  is,  my  opinion  that  he 
(the  person  spoken  ot)  is  in  the  place  alluded 
to  by  the  word  there. 

llie  consequence  is,  that  in  sayings — He  is 
there, — the  propoeitian,  simple  as  it  is  in  ap- 
pearance, is,  in  its  import,  complex;  and  if  it 
be  considered  as  designating,  expressing,  com- 
municating, the  whole  of  the  object  of  which 
it  is  employed  as  the  sign,  viz.  the  mode  of 
being  of  my  mind,  it  is  eUiptieoL  That  to 
which  it  gives  expression  is  the  supposed 
matter  of  feet  which  (supposing  me  to  speak 
truly)  was  the  object  of  my  &>ught  ^— that 
of  which  it  does  not  eontain  the  expression, 
is  that  thought  itself;  the  only  matter  of  feet 
of  which  the  discourse  in  question  is  strictly 
and  immediately  the  assertion,  is  left  to  be  in- 
ferred firom  the  context,  from  such  words  as 
are  actually  uttered.t 

In  all  ordinary  discourse  propositionB  come 
entire,  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  some 
science  or  art,  that,  unless  where  employed  in- 
stead of  a  proposition,  and  by  ellipsis  or 
dtmdgment,  containing  in  it  the  import  of  an 
entire  proposition,  any  term  is  presented  by 
itself.  Every  man  who  speaks,  speaks  in  pro- 
positions, the  rudest  savage,  not  less  than  the 
most  polished  orator, — ^terms  taken  by  them- 
selves are  the  work  of  abstraction,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  refined  analysis : — ages  i^r  ages 
must  hare  elapsed  before  any  such  analysis 
was  ever  made. 

Of  the  above  obserrations,  another  logical 
consequence  is  this,  via.  that  for  the  giving  ex- 
pression and  conveyance  to  any  thought  that 
ever  was  entertained,  so  fer  as  concerns  im- 
port and 'not  diteoune,  nothing  less  than  the 
import  of  an  entire  proposition,  and  that,  as 
above,  a  complex  one,  oyer  was,  or  eyer  could 
be  made  to  serve. 

Not  but  tiiat  in  many  instances  for  the 
making  communication  of  thought,  even  a 
single  word  is  made  to  serve.  But  then  it  is 
by  means  of  other  words,  which,  according  to 
the  occasion,  the  single  word  in  question  may 
have  the  effect  of  suggesting  as  effectually  as 


f  It  miffht  thus  be  shown  that  these  proposi- 
tions which  are  given  by  the  Aristotelians  as  simple 
and  entirely  expressed  propositions,  are  complex 
and  imperfectly  expressed.     ' 
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by  this  saine  single  wordythe  ideaa  conttantly 
Msoeiated  with  it  an  suggettad. 

Looking  at  my  aon,  whose  name  is  John,-*- 
I  Bay  to  iSm,  John^ — he  hears  me, — what  is  it 
that  he  nndentands  by  this!  The  import,  the 
taJl  import,  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these 
two  phrases.  My  desire  is  that  yon  aUend, 
(▼is.  to  what  more  I  am  abont  to  say,)  or,  my 
desire  is  that  yon  oome,  i.  e,  come  near  to  the 
place  at  which  I  am  sitting. 

And  thns  it  is  by  bringing  to  Tiew  other 
words,  in  the  character  of  words  of  which, 
though  not  pronounced,  the  import  was  meant 
to  be  oonveyed  by  the  word  which  was  pro- 
nounced, that  a  single  word  may  be  made  to 
hare  the  eifect,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  comprise 
the  import,  of  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
words,— of  a  discourse  of  an  indefinite  length. 

Tliis  being  the  case,  if  nothing  less  than  the 
import  of  an  entire  proposition  be  suflicient 
fcr  the  giving  ftill  expression  to  any  the  most 
simple  thought,  it  follows  that  no  word,  being 
anything  more  than  b,  fragment  of  a  proposi- 
tion, no  word  is  of  itself  the  complete  sign  of 
any  thought. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  entire  propositions 
that  when  first  uttered,  discourse  was  uttered. 
Of  these  integers,  words  were  but  so  many 
fragments,  as  afterwards  in  writtem  diioomne 
letters  were  of  words.  Words  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  a  sort  of  analysis^ — s 
chemico-logical  process,  Ibr  which,  till  at  a 
eomparatirely  much  later  period  than  that 
which  gare  birth  to  propositions,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  were  not  ripe. 

With  a  view,  howcTer,  to  sare  the  words 
which  would  be  required  to  point  out  this 
complexity,  such  propositions  as  are  only  in 
Aia  way  complex^  may,  for  some  purposes,  and 
on  some  occasions,  he  considered  and  spoken 
of  as«iflif)2e. 

Upon  this  field  of  obserration  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  and  his  followers  did  not  penetrate. 
The  subjects  it  began  with  were  termt,t.«. 
words  of  a  certain  description,  and  beginning 
with  the  consideration  of  these  terms,  it  went 
on  to  the  consideration  of  propositions  in  the 
eharaeter  of  compounds  capable  of  being  com- 
posed out  of  these  elements. 

Antecedently  to  all  particular  inquiry,  in 
an  inquiry  the  subject  of  which  was  confined 
to  the  signs  of  thought — ^in  an  inquiry  in  which 
no  attempt  was  made  to  look  into  the  thoughts 
signified,  in  the  conception  entertained  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  thought,  and  of  the  di- 
Yersification  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  much 
deamess,  correctness,  or  adTance  to  complete- 
ness, could  not  naturally  be  expected. 

These  terms  are  accordingly  spoken  of  as 
possessing  of  themseWes  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent signification,  as  haying  existence  be- 
fore anytMng  of  the  nature  of  a  proposition 
came  to  be  in  existence ; — as  if  finding  these 
terms  endowed,  each  of  them,  somehow  or 
other,  with  a  signification  of  its  own,  at  a  sub> 
sequent  period  some  ingenious  persona  took 


them  in  hand,  and  Ibmed  them  into  proposi- 
tions.* 

But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  first  plaoeeama 
propositions,  and  that  out  of  these  prapoei- 
ti<«s,  by  abstraetion  and  analysis,  terms  pos- 
sessed, each  of  them,  of  an  faidependent  im- 
port, were  ftmmed.f 

Gondillao--for  the  purpose  of  elneidating 
Locke's  doctrine  that  all  ideas  grow  out  of 
sensations,  and  but  Ibr  such  sensations  eonld 
not  hare  existence—imagined  to  himself  the 
idea  of  a  statue,  and  enduing  it  sneoessiTely 
with  the  fire  senses,  and  such  combination  oif 
them  as  promised  to  aflbrd  instmetimi  wftk 
reference  to  this,his  purpose,  exhibited  te  view 
the  fluniture  of  the  diirerent  orden  of  minds 
with  which  the  statue  would,  in  tliis  way,  be 
proTided. 

Proceeding  thus,  was  proceeding  in  the  way 
of  synthesis: — synthesis  means  putting  to- 
gether. Proceeding  thus,  he  took  in  hand,  in 
the  first  place,  as  a  basis  for  the  i«st,  the  most 
simple  element  he  could  find,  and  adding  to 
this  one,  other  elements  one  after  another,  ex- 
hibited, in  this  gradual  way,  the  oentents  of 
all  the  seToral  compounds  c^Mible  of  being 
made,  and  which,  accordingly,  are  thn  most 
compounded  of  those  in  experienoe  tommd  te 
be  made  out  of  those  elements. 

EquaUy  well  adapted  has  this  ame  Mnthod 
appeared  to  be  for  exhibiting  to  view,  in  the 
<^er  of  simplicity  or  complexity,  (it  may  be 
denominated  in  either  way,)  the  lesults  thai 
have  been  produced  by  putting  together  the 
seyeral  ideas  respectiyely  denoted  by  the  snTe- 
ral  sorts  of  words  of  which  language  in  eom- 
posed.t 

Of  Uuguage  in  its  origfai,  the  parts  eeiii4 
not  haTc  existed  in  a  degree  iit  simplicity,  aqnal 


*  By  the  synthetic  method,  as  lylUUei  I 
words,  and  letters  fonn  lyUsoles. 

f  Bmtes  hsTe  no  teiinB,--tb«ir  Isagosgs  is  all 
in  propositioBs ;  th«ir  &ealtt«  enable  them  not  t» 
break  them  down  into  words. 

t  A  wsming  which  on  this  oeeMton  and  m  this 
place  it  aeems  neoesaaiy  to  ^t*,  ia,  that  the  ovder 
which  in  the  endesTour  to  give  a  clear,  eoneet,  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  matter  of  langaage,  oon- 
fidered  in  its  most  eztenaiTe  portiona  and  oiTcrs- 
ficationa,  fhoae  styled  grammatical  indaded,  it  baa 
been  deemed  neoeaaary  to  puxsne,  ia  not  the  wtaom 
with,  bat  Tery  different  from,  the  order  in  m^dA 
in  the  Drogreas  of  society  they  were  deTeleped. 

By  tne  diBtinctions  pointed  out  by  1h»  mffareat 
aggragates  of  words,  termed  by  gnnmariaas  the 
parts  of  speech,  the  prooem  of  methodisatioB  haa 
been  applied  to,  and  carried  through  the  whole 
multitode  of  these  numerooB  aigna.  But  for  the 
oarrrinff  on  of  the  aoit  ef  mental  piuc—  styled 
metno&ation,  in  which  ia  inchidad  a  high  dMree 
of  abatraetion,  a  compeiatiTely  malnre  atate  of  tiie 
human  inteUeet  waa  raqnisite ;  and  not  only  at 
the  time  of  tiie  firrt  ecmmeneenMnt,  iHianefv  thet 
was,  but  long  after  that  tinM.  the  stage  sstuf 
by  ^  human  inteaect  in  the  sesle  ef  msta 
mnst,ineompnrispa  with  that  sts^  have  hesa 
tremely  low. 
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to  that  of  the  most  simple  of  those  at  present 
in  use.  The  first  words  mnst,  in  their  import, 
have  been  eqniyalent  to  whole  sentences,  to 
sentences  expressire,  for  example,  of  suffering, 
of  enjoyment,  of  desire,  of  ayersion. 

Of  this  original  language,  the  parts  of  speech 
called  inteijections  are  examples. 

Of  this  nature  is,  and  seems  destined  for 
ever  to  continue,  the  language  of  quadrupeds 
and  other  inferior  animate. 

To  form  the  words  of  which  language  is  at 
present  composed  has  been  the  work  of  ana- 
lysis. The  original  sentences  were,  as  it  were, 
broken  down  into  words,  these  words  into 
syllables,  and  these  syllables,  by  the  help  of 
written  and  visible  signs,  into  letters. 

Of  these  elements,  thus  formed  by  analysis, 
those  called  words  wil)  now  be  to  be  put  to- 
gether in  the  way  of  synthesis. 

The  task  here  undertaken  is  to  take  up  the 
sereral  classes  of  words  denominated  by  logi- 
cians, in  consideration  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween their  respectiye  imports  with  reference 
to  one  another,  conjugates,  and  beginning  with 
that  one  of  which  the  import*  is  most  simple, 
not  admitting  of  being  analyzed  into  others 
more  simple,  to  apply  to  it  the  several  other 
classes  of  which  the  respective  imports  are 
more  and  more  complex. 

Of  this  theoretical  labour,  the  practical  use 
is  this  :  by  the  observation  of  the  compounds 
already  made,  and  the  conveniences  with  re- 
ference to  the  ends  of  language  respectively 
derived  from  them,  to  show  how  the  number 
of  them  may  be  made  to  receive  increase,  very 
considerable  increase,  and  in  tespect  of  its 
several  useftel  and  desirable  properties,  the 
utility  of  the  instrument  called  langtiage  may 
be  made  to  receive  increase. 

Language  has  its  logical  and  its  chronolo- 
gical history :  its  logical  history  shows  what 
must  have  been  the  order  of  formation  among 
the  elements  of  language — shows  it  from  the 
nature  of  man,shows  it  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  all  men  are  placed,  shows  It  from 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  chronological 
history  of  language  shows  what  has  actually 
been,  Ac.* 

In  language  are  to  be  considered,  1.  The 
ideas  designated  ;  2.  The  signs  employed  in 
the  designation  of  those  ideas. 

As  to  the  signs,  they  have  been  fbr  the  most 
part  arbitrary,  bearing  no  naturally  charac- 
teristic analogy  to  the  things  respectively  de- 
signated ;  when  considered  apart  ftvm  the 
ideas,  no  very  considerable  instruction,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  accordingly  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  them. 

Being  arbitrary,  they  have  accordingly  been 
inihiitely  diversified  ;  taking  the  human  spe- 
cies in  the  aggregate,  one  and  the  same  idea 


*  This  last  sentence  of  the  pangAph  seems  to 
be  a  mere  notandom,  or  the  protwsed  commence- 
ment of  a  definition  of  the  chronological  history. — 
Ed, 


having  fbund  employment  for  signs  to  the 
number  of  some  hun<&eds  at  least,  not  to  say 
thousands,  in  the  expression  of  it. 

In  a  very  different  case  are  the  ideas  them- 
selves. These  being  the  fbmiture  of  the  mind, 
and  mind  being,  in  &ct,  a  property  of  the 
body— in  the  sort  of  fictitious  language  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  spoken  of— a  sort  of 
inmate  of  the  body,  the  differences  between 
minds,  that  is  to  say,  the  fhmiture  of  minds, 
are  not  greater  than  the  differences  between 
bodies. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  history  of  the  for^ 
mation  of  ideas,  i.  e,  of  the  order  in  which  the 
several  ideas  thus  characterized  by  tiieir  se- 
veral sets  of  signs  have  made  their  appear^ 
ance,  there  must,  throughout  the  whole  human 
race,  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of  same- 
ness. 

Sechon  IL 

OfConjngaU$. 

By  grammarians,  who  may  be  considered  as 
a  tribe  of  logicians,  operating  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  field  of  logic,  the  term  wnjm- 
gaUt,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  nearly  allied  terms, 
to  coxgugate,  and  coiyugation,  have  been  em* 
ployed  of  old. 

By  logicians,  to  the  import  of  these  terms  a 
considerable  and  very  useful  extension  has 
been  given. 

By  grammarians,  the  aggregate,  at  bbtj  du$tet 
of  connected  words,  called  by  them  a  e0r6,has 
been  said  to  be  coiyngated  when,  in  oo^junc* 
tion  with  the  characteristic  ftmdamental  por- 
tion of  it,  the  several  modifications  by  which — 
the  several  varieties  by  which  tense,  mood, 
person,  number,  to  which  in  some  instances  is 
preposterously  added  gender,  i.  €.  sex  stand 
expressed, — ^have  been  exhibited  and  recited ; 
and  the  groups,  in  so  fkr  as  for  the  expression 
of  these  modifications  of  the  fundamental  im- 
port, words  more  or  less  diflbrent  in  sound 
are  employed,  are  said  to  belong  to  so  many 
different  conjugations. 

With  the  same  propriety  and  convenience 
as  that  with  which  the  terms  corrugation  and 
to  conjugate  were  applied  to  the  cluster  of  in- 
timately connected  words  called  a  eerfr,  might 
they  have  been  applied  to  the  other  cluster  of 
intimately  connected  words  called  a  mohji,  as 
diversified  by  the  several  modifications  called 
cages,  in  addition  to  those  by  which  tiie  designa- 
tion of  the  several  varieties  of  which  sex,petw>n, 
(viz.  with  relation  to  the  speaker,  the  hearet, 
and  others,)  and  number  are  susceptible, — by 
which  so  many  correspondent  varieties,  in  re- 
spect of  sex,  person,  and  number,  are  expressed 
and  brought  to  view. 

As  it  happened,  no  such  extension,  however, 
was  made.  In  the  ease  of  a  noun,  instead  of 
eomugation  and  to  eonptgate,  dedennon  and 
to  decline^  were  the  words  employed. 

Applied  to  the  cluster  to  which  they  were 
appKed,  riz.  to  the  vert),  the  terms  conjugation 
and  to  conjugate  were  apposite  and  expree- 
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are,  Jugum  U  the  Latin  word  for  »  ffoke,  an 
instrament  by  which  a  number  of  animalB  em- 
ployed in  dnnght  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  burthen  which  ie  to  be 
drawn  :  connected  with  each  other  for  that 
common  purpoee. 

The  cluster  of  words  called  a  Terbypreflents 
to  Tiew  a  ftindamental  or  radical  import  to 
which,  throughout  the  whole  cluster,  expres- 
sion is  given  by  some  letter,  or  combination  of 
letters,  which  has  place  in  erery  one  of  the 
component  words,  and  by  which,  as  by  a  bond 
of  union,  they  are  connected  together,  and 
made  up  into  one  wkoU, 

Exactly  of  the  same  sort  is  the  connexion, 
which,  in  the  different  parts  or  portions  of 
the  part  of  speech  called  a  noun,  has  place. 
.  In  the  instance  of  a  noun,  the  sereral 
sources  of  modification,  designated  by  the 
*  words  MTKm,  gender,  and  number,  are  desig- 
nated by  the  same  names  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  ferb. 

The  sources  of  diversification,  in  respect  of 
which  the  noun  differs  from  the  verb,  are,  on 
the  part  of  the  verb,  the  moodi  and  teneet, 
which  the  noun  has  not ;  on  the  part  of  the 
iKWii,  the  etuee  which  the  verb  has  not 

When,  a  noun  being  given,  a  man  names  the 
modifications  called  cases,  together  with  those 
which  regard  person,  number,  and  gender,  he 
is  not  said  to  ooigugate  it, — he  is  said  to  de- 
cline it.  Associated  with  the  import  of  the 
word  caee,  is,  according  to  the  grammarians, 
the  import  of  the  words  declension,  to  decline. 

But  in  the  instance  of  deeleneion,  the  em- 
blem or  archetypal  image  exhibits  no  marks 
of  such  felidty  as  have  been  seen  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  eoinugation.  Case  is  from  oa<2o 
to  fidl ;  an  imageDorrowed  by  the  Latin  gram- 
marians from  the  Greek  grammarians.  A  rod 
is  conceived  to  fiill.  In  the  nominative  case, 
the  mode  of  its  falling — the  direction  in  which 
it  fidls  is  considered  as  direct — ^perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horixon,  and  is  accordingly  called- 
reetue:  in  the  other  cases,  it  is  considered  as 
Mique,  vis.  with  reference  to  the  horizon: 
accordkglyy  all  these  several  cases  are,  besides 
their  pecuUar  names,  expressed  by  one  com- 
mon name,  and  called  oblique  cases. 

With  indisputable  propriety,  and  with  no 
inoonndeiable  utility,  if  comprehensiveness  of 
perception  be  of  any  use,  have  the  logicians 
extended  the  application  of  these  worvU,  con- 
jugation and  to  coi^ugate,— or  at  any  rate, 
that  other  term  so  intimately  connected  with 
them,  vix.  ooigugate,  or  conjugates,  not  only  to 
the  cluster  of  connected  words  called  nouns, 
but  to  all  words,  the  connexion  of  which  is 
formed  and  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  oontaining  in  their  structure  the  main 
portion,  expressive  of  the  principal  and  char- 
acteiistio  idea  of  the  whole  cluster. 

In  the  combination  of  letters  expressive  of 
this  characteristic  idea,  may  be  seen  what 
may  be  termed  the  root  of  the  cluster.  In 
the  whole  word,  whatever  it  be,  whichj  if 


there  were  any  difference  in  respeet  of  time, 
presents  itself  as  likely  to  have  been  the  word 
first  in  use,  we  have  the  radical  and  prtmUive 
conjugate ;  in  all  the  others,  the  several  rami- 
fied branches,  or  collateral  and  deHtatiw  con- 
jugates.* 

On  looking  over  the  materials  of  which  any 
language  is  composed,  two  distinguishable 
classes  of  words  will  be  found:  <me  which 
possess  a  sort  of  independent  import,  and  sug- 
gest each  of  them  an  idea  without  the  assia- 
tance  of  any  other  word;  the  otiier,  whidi 
not  suggesting  each  of  them  an  idea  of  ileeU^ 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  modifyisig 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  idea  suggeeted  by 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  independent  east. 

The  former  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  principal,  the  other  by  that  of  i 
sory  woxds. 

Taken  together  a  principal  when 
ed  in  connexion  with  one  of  these  i 
words,  may  be  termed  a  conjugate. 

Witii  each  such  principal  teim  will  be  fbund 
connected  accessory  words  in  great  number 
and  variety ;  hence,  in  the  case  of  each  prin- 
cipal, as  many  different  coigugates  as  there 
are  accessory  words  found  in  connexion  with 
it ;  and  as  among  these  accessory  words,  dif- 
ferent classes  w^  be  found  distinguisltable, 
hence  to  each  such  principal,  so  many  dnsten 
of  conjugates. 

In  some  instances,  the  accessory  tenn  is 
found  attached  to  the  principal,  forming  bni 
one  word  with  it,  in  others  not,  hence  the  dis- 
tinction,— accessory  words  attached^ — aeeee- 
sory  words  detached;  conjugates  in  the  at- 
tached form,— conjugates  in  the  detached  fonn. 

Where  the  accessory  word  is  attached,  in 
some  instances  it  precedes  the  prindp^  word, 
in  others  it  follows  it  Henoe  the  distinefeion, 
— accessories  prefixed,  or  in  the  way  of  pie- 
fixion;  accessories  sufBxed;  or  where  the  word 
accessory  is  understood  to  be  in  question, 
leaving  out  that  word,  one  may  say  for  short- 
ness, prefixee  and  suiBxes. 

Accessories,  which  in  one  language  are  at- 
tached, are  in  another  not  attached. 

Accessories,  which  in  one  part  of  the  naaae 
language  are  attached,  are,  in  another  part  of 
the  same  language,  not  attached. 

In  this  respect,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  in- 
finite are  the  diversities  which  language  btings 
to  view. 

The  greater  the  number,  iriuch  m  any  lan- 
guage can  be  found,  of  thoee  sorts  of  words 
called  conjugates,  the  more  manageable  win 
the  language  be,  and  the  fitter  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  language. 

For  the  fbrmation  of  these,  the  first  and 

*  Among  those  things  which  it  is  dssirsbk 
■hould  be  &d»,  is  to  cum  thoee  eonjggslM  lagi- 
eally.  Among  the  uses  that  may  be  mM*  of  era 
cljuwififtstion,  would  be  the  improTemeal  of  Ian- 
gua^,  by  the  completion  of  the  severs!  fsmtt  of 
conjugates. 
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most  obyions  step  will  be,  for  a  man  to  begin 
with  the  langoage  in  which  he  writes ;  to  take 
ttocky  M  they  say  in  mercantile  aoeonnts,  to 
form  his  inyentory  ont  of  those  articles  which 
Ins  own  langnage  ftamishes,  and  then  to  see 
what,  if  any,  enrichment  it  may  be  made  to 
reeeiye  from  other  languages. 

On  this  oocasion,  one  subject  of  obserration 
will  be,  the  difference — the  prodigious  differ- 
ence, between  the  degree,  in  which,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  language  is  stocked  with  this 
or  that  one  sort  of  conjugate,  and  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  stocked  with  this  or  that  other 
sort  of  coigugate ;  in  this  or  that  one  instance 
the  number  stretching  to  hundreds  or  OTen 
thousands,  in  this  or  that  other,  not  going  be- 
yond units ;  when  the  same  use,  which  is  ac- 
tually deriTcd  from  the  species  of  coigugate  in 
those  two  or  three  instances,  might,  without 
inconTenience,  be  derived  from  it  in  the  two  or 
three  hundred,  or  two  or  three  thousand  in- 
stances. 

As  a  noun  or  a  rerb  is  a  cluster  of  words, 
BO  a  complete  set  of  coigugates,  formed  upon 
the  model  of  those  abeady  in  use,  and  by  ana- 
logy, each  of  them  made  complete,  would 
include  in  it  an  aggregate  duster  of  all  those 
clusters. 

The  diiferent  species  of  conjugates,  in  the 
logical  sense  of  the  word  conpuate,  are  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  formed  of  either  termi- 
nations or  beginnings,  (mostly  terminations,) 
added  to  the  princiiMkl  part  of  the  word,  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  the  relation  of  the  root 
or  basis ;  to  that  part  of  the  word  by  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  import  of  &b  com- 
pound is  designated. 

Take,  for  example,  the  cluster  of  coigugates, 
of  which  the  Latin  word  loeui,  (the  English, 
place,)  forms  the  basis.  Terminations  or  suf- 
fixes,— say,  for  example,  locate,  to  locate,  lo- 
cation, located,  add  locatedness  and  locate- 
ment.  Beginnings  or  prefixes, — dislocate,  add, 
upon  the  model  of  replace,  relocate ;  add,  up- 
on the  model  of  trane/er  and  tranefiue,  trans- 
locate. 

Of  the  import  of  all  the  several  sorts  of 
conjugates  actually  existing  and  imaginable, 
the  basis  is  the  import  of  the  noun-substantive. 

A  noun-substantive,  is  the  name  of  some 
entity,  real  or  fictitious. 

By  a  real  entity,  understand  a  substance, — 
an  object,  the  existence  of  which  is  made 
known  to  us  by  one  or  more  of  our  five  senses. 
A  real  entity  is  either  a  person  or  a  thing,  a 
substance  rational,  or  a  substance  not  rational. 

By  a  fictitious  entity,  understand  an  object, 
the  existence  of  which  is  feigned  by  the  ima- 
gination,— feigned  for  the  purpose  of  discourse, 
and  which,  when  so  formed,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
real  one.  • 

These  sorts  of  fictitious  entities  may  be 


*  For  a  fiiller  explanation  of  this  diyinon  of 
entities  into  real  ana  fictitious,  with  the  irabdivi- 
8i?ns,  see  the  Tract  on  Ontology,  supra,  p.  195. 


classed  in  diiferent  ranks  or  orden,  distin- 
guished by  their  respective  degrees  of  vicinity 
to  the  real  one. 

First  comes  motion, — fictitious  entity  of  the 
first  order.  To  speak  of  a  motion,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  substance. 
We  say  he  or  it  is  in  motion ;  thus  spesking, 
we  speak  of  a  motion  as  if  it  were  a  place,  a 
portion  of  space,  and  the  person  or  thing  si- 
tuated in  that  place. 

Hie  absence  or  negation  of  motion  is  rest ; 
we  say  that  person  or  thing  is  €it  rett: — speak- 
ing thus,  we  speak  of  rest  as  being  a  sort  of 
substance ;  suppose  a  tree  or  a  stone,  and  the 
person  or  the  thing  as  being  in  a  state  of  con- 
tiguity or  relation  to  it. 

Considered  with  reference  to  our  senses, 
every  particle  of  matter,  perceived  or  percep- 
tible at  the  time  at  which,  or  with  reference 
to  which  it  is  considered,  is  either  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  in  a  state  of  rett. 

The  state  of  rest  is  the  negation  of  the  state 
of  motion.  With  reference  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, no  particle  of  matter  can  therefore  be  in 
motion  and  at  rest  at  the  same  time.  To  say 
that  it  is  or  can  be,  would  be  a  self-contradic- 
tory proposition,  resolvable  into  a  pair  of 
mutually  contradictory  propositions. 

But  take  any  body  composed  of  a  number 
of  particles  of  matter,  then  so  it  is  that,  of 
and  in  that  same  body,  while  part,  t.  e.  some 
of  those  particles,  are  in  a  state  of  motion, 
other  parts  may  at  that  time  be  in  a  state  of 
rest. 

When  of  any  body  it  is  said,  that  body  has 
been  in  motion,  what  is  meant  is,  that,  at  or 
in  different  portions  of  the  field  of  time,  that 
body  has  occupied  difflsrent  portions  or  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  space. 

As  atoms  or  minimum  portions  may  be  con- 
ceived as  having  place  in  the  field  of  space, 
so  may  atoms  or  minimum  portions  in  the  field 
of  time. 

If  speaking  of  any  body,  suppose  the  play- 
thing called  a  peg-top.  I  say  this  body  is 
now  in  motion ;  £en,  if  by  now  I  mean  no 
more  than  a  single  atom  or  minimum  portion 
of  time,  what  I  thus  say  cannot  be  exactly 
true,  since,  as  above,  for  motion  to  have  had 
place,  or  to  have  place,  two  atoms  of  time  at 
the  least  are  necessary. 

But  if,  speaking  as  above,  what  I  mean  by 
now  is  a  portion  of  the  field  of  time,  contain- 
ing any  number  of  atoms  greater  than  one, 
then  the  proposition  delivered  by  me  in  those 
same  wonis  may  be  true. 

In  general,  the  word  now,  when  applied  to 
motion,  is  understood  as  applicable  with  pro- 
priety. Why  1  Because,  in  the  utterance  of 
the  proposition  to  that  effect,  atoms  in  great 
number  are  employed,  f 

+  In  the  above  distinction  in  regard  to  exittenc^y 
and  thence  thought^  may  be  seen  the  neoessaiy  basis 
of  tbe  distinction  of  qualities  into  active  and  passive, 
and  of  verbs  into  transitive  and  intransitive.. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  division  of  the  states 
of  which  things,  i  «.  portions  of  matter,  are 
susceptible,  and  that  division  an  ezhanstive 
one ;  of  states  of  things,  and  thence  and  there- 
fore of  the  objects  of  thought,  in  so  far  as  they 
come  within  that  same  denomination,  viz.  por- 
tions of  matter. 

States  of  things,  when  at  rest,  are  their 
positions  with  reference  to  one  another  in  the 
field  of  space. 

States  of  things,  when  in  motion,  are  motions. 

Considered  abstractedly  from  volition,  a 
motion  la  termed  an  event ;  a  simple  motion, 
a  simple  event ;  a  complex  motion,  a  complex 
event. 

Considered  as  the  result  of  volition,  a  mo- 
tion is  termed  an  act,  an  action,  an  operation. 
1  In  the  word  position,  we  see  already  the 
name  of  one  fictitious  entity,  and  thereby,  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  visible,  one  ficti- 
tious entity.  In  the  word  motion  we  see 
another. 

Taking  into  consideration  any  body  which 
we  have  been  considering  as  having  been  in  a 
state  of  motion,  we  thence  take  occasion  to 
ascribe  to  it  a  quality,  viz.  mobility;  the  qua- 
lity which  consists  in  the  capacity  of  being,  or 
aptitude  to  be,  put  into,  and  thence  to  be  in, 
a  state  of  motion.  Antecedent  to  our  idea  of 
this  quality,  mobility  must  have  been  our  idea 
of  the  correspondent  ttate,  viz.  a  ttate  of  motion. 

To  substance  we  ascribe  qualities ;  to  mo- 
tion also  we  ascribe  qualities.  It  is  by  this 
circumstance,  that  of  motion,  the  import  is 
placed,  as  it  were,  nearer  to  that  of  substance 
than  that  of  qualities.  Substances  have  their 
qualities, — they  are  large,  small,  long,  short, 
thick,  thin>  and  so  forth ;  motions  have  their 
qualities, — they  are  quick,  slow,  rising,  falling, 
continuedydiscontinuedy  regular,  irregular,and 
BO  on. 

If,  then^  motion  be  termed  a  fictitious  en- 
tity of  the  first  order,  viz.  that  which  is  near- 
est to  reality,  mobility,  and  so  any  other  qua- 
lity, may  with  reference  to  it  be  termed  a 
fictitious  entity  of  the  second  order. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  additional  class  of 
fictitious  entities, — of  fictitious  substances. 
We  have  largeness,  smallness,  length,  short- 
ness, thickness,  thinness ;  we  have,  moreover, 
quickness,  slowness.  We  might  have  -as  well 
as  rising,  risingness ;  as  well  as  falling,  &11- 
ingness ;  as  well  as  continued,  continueikiess ; 
as  well  as  discontinued,  discontinuedness ;  we 
have  as  well  as  regular,  regularity ;  as  well 
as  irregular,  irregularity ;  attributes  as  well 
<^  substances  as  of  motions. 

Already  has  been  brought  to  view,  though 
as  yet  without  special  notice,  a  different  sort 
of  conjugate,  the  noun-adjective,^arge,  small, 
long,  short,  thick,  thin,  and  so  forth. 

'^s  sort  of  conjugate,  in  what  consists  its 
difference  from  that  which  is  the  name  of  a 
quality  1  In  this : — when  we  speak  of  large- 
ness, there  is  largeness ;  we  speak  of  the  fic- 
titious   substance   so  denominated,  without 


reference  made  to  any  other  object  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  say  large,  we  present  the 
idea  of  that  same  quality,  bat  aecompaiiied 
with  the  intimation  of  some  other  snbslaaeo 
which  is  endued  with  that  quality, — soma 
other  olgect  in  which  that  quality  has  exis- 
tence, and  is  to  be  found.  We  put  the  mind 
upon  the  look-out  for  that  other  object,  with- 
out which  it  is  satisfied  that  the  expressum  is 
incomplete ;  that  the  idea  presented  by  it  ifl 
but,  as  it  were,  the  fragment  of  an  idea,-^a 
fragment,  to  the  completion  of  which  the  ide» 
of  some  object  in  which  the  quality  ia  to  be 
found  is  necessary. 

In  a  word,  the  tubdantival  name  of  a  quality 
presents  the  idea,  in  the  character  of  a  com- 
plete idea,  conceivable  of  itself,  the  adfeetital 
cUnomination  of  that  same  quality  presents 
the  idea  in  the  character  of  an  Incompleie 
idea,  requiring  for  the  completion  of  it  the 
idea  of  some  object  in  which  it  may  be  seen 
to  inhere. 

In  the  order  of  inrention,  pmpn 
come  before  common  names.    Common  ] 
are  the  result  of  generalization;  every  < 
mon  name  is  the  name  of  a  general  idea. 

The  pronoun  J  is  a  sort  of  common  naiae, 
being  applicable  by  any  person  as  well  as  any 
other;  Uie  pronouns  he,  she,  and  it,  more 
manifestly  so.  Laognages,  it  is  said,  an  ia 
existence,in  which  there  are  no  such  pronoBunal 
names.  Instead  of  /,  the  speaker  employs  bis 
own  name ;  instead  of  you,  the  name  of  tbe 
person  spoken  to ;  instead  of  he  or  she,  that  of 
the  person  spoken  of.  A  different  sign  fbr  ths 
third  person,  when  of  a  different  sex,  must  havs 
been  a  superior  refinement ;  so  likewise  ihe 
difference  between  animals  endued  with  tlw 
organs  of  sex,  and  other  substances, — ^wbeace 
the  distinction  between  masculine  and  feminind*, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  neuter  on  the  other. 

Among  the  articles,  the  definite  article  the 
must  have  come  first  into  nse.  The  use  of 
the  indefinite  article  a  implies  the  existenee 
of  the  habit  of  abstraction,— of  generalization, 
— an  advance  made  in  the  art  of  logic 

On  the  occasion  in  which  the  <Higina1  sole 
part  of  speech,  the  intcQection,  began  to  be 
resolved  into  the  eight  which  we  distJngnUh 
at  present,  the  nonn-sabstantiye  was  probably 
the  first  to  make  its  appearance,  and  that  ia 
the  nominative  case  and  singnlar  number. 

Nouns-a4Jective,  and  veriw,— which  came 
forth  first!  the  adjective  or  the  verb,  it  seems 
not  at  present  very  easy  to  determine.  Wbal 
is  certain,  is,  that  of  the  adjective  the  idea  is 
altogether  simple  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  verb ;  but  as  above,  simplicity,  so  fisr  from 
being  an  evidence  of  priority,  is  nUher  an  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

When  once  the  verb-substantive  was  estab- 
lished, the  greatest  of  all  strides  wis  na^le  in 
the  track  of  abstraction  and  generalization. 
Added  to  a  correspondent  set  of  a4jectives 
this  one  verb  is  ciq>able  of  performing  ^be 
office  of  all  other  verbs. 
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In  the  logioal  Mose  of  the  word  ooigugate 
e^^ry  Torb  is  a  cluster  or  set  of  conjugates, — 
of  ooiuugateB  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
each  other.  In  the  instance  of  erery  snch 
aggregate,  accordingly,  to  conjugate  a  yerb, 
18,  in  the  hitherto  current  language  of  gram- 
marians, (for  in  this  respect,  in  Uie  language 
of  logiciansi,  there  is  a  difference,) — to  enu- 
inerate  the  several  words  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  aggregate  so  denominated. 

To  see  clearly  intowe  nature  of  this  aggre- 
gate, H  will  be  neoessary  to  take  an  iuTentory 
of  the  ideas,  the  signs  of  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  it. 

Distinguish  them,  in  the  first  place,  into 
principal  and  accessory.* 

SEcnoN  III. 

Irregvlar  Nouna  and  V€H>s  are  amangtt  ihote 
vhich  are  of  mott  frequent  uee — tDhy  ? 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, a  word  or  sound  of  one  sort  was  em- 
ployed as  a  basis  for  one  of  the  relations 
which  are  expressed  by  inflection,  a  word  of 
another  sort  for  another. 

Fragments  of  the  mass  of  language  in  the 
shape  which  it  wore  while  in  tlmt  imperfect 
state,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  that,  it  is  be- 
lioTed,  in  eyery  at  present  cultiyated  language. 

These  fh^;ments  may  be  seen  in  the  com- 
position of  sil  those  nouns  and  rerbe  which 
are  regarded  as  being  in  any  respect  irregular, 
•Ad  which,  on  that  account,  are  exhibited 
by  grammarians  in  the  character  of  irregular 
nouns  and  Terbs. 

By  any  person  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  reriewing  them,  th^e  irregular  parts  of 
speech  will,  in  every  language,  be  found  among 
those,  for  Uie  import  of  which  the  demand  is 
most  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  which, 
consequently,  are  in  most  general  use.  In  the 
track  of  time  the  stage  at  which  they  first 
came  into  use,  was  that  at  which  the  number 
of  words  in  use  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
great  for  the  labour  attached  to  it,  to  have 
drawn  men  into  the  expedient  of  cultivating 
it  by  employing  the  principle  and  scheme  of 
connexion  for  a  multitude  of  mutually-related 
words,  and  thus  substraoting  from  the  incon- 
venient multitude  of  different  forms,  with  the 
import  of  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  make  themselves  acquainted.  Such 
was  the  state  of  society, — such  the  state  of  the 
demand  for  discourse  at  the  time  when  they 
first  came  into  use.  The  demand  never  hav- 
ing diminished,  thus  it  is  that  the  actual  use 
of  them  remains  undiminished. 

llius  it  is  that»  of  the  history  of  language, 
no  uoonsiderable  part  remains  to  this  day 
written  upon  the  faoe  of  it. 


•  At  this  point  the  MSS.  bzeak  off  abniptly.— JSd 


S^cnoM  IV. 


NecesiUy  of  Namet  of  Material  GbjecU  for  the 
Deeignation  of  Pfieunuxtie  or  Iminatenal  06- 
jecU, 

yui  our  psychological  idfifts  axe  derived  from 
physical  ones, — aU  mental  from  corporeal 
ones.j  When  spoken  of,  mental  ideas  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  corporeal  ones.  In 
no  other  manner  can  they  be  spoken  of.  But 
thus  to  speak  of  them  is  to  give  an  erroneous, 
a  false  account  of  them,  an  account  that  agrees 
not  with  their  nature, — it  is  to  misrepresent 
them.  But  very  different  from  what  it  is  in 
most  other  eases,  in  this  case  misrepresenta- 
tion is  not  matter  of  blame.  By  it  no  decep- 
tion is  intended ;  if,  to  a  certain  degree,  for 
want  of  sufficient  explanation,  misconception 
be  the  result  of  it,  unless  by  accident,  it  is  not 
among  the  results  intended  by  him  by  whom 
the  nusrepresentation  is  made<— the  fiJse  ac- 
count is  delivered.  From  what  there  is  of 
frJsehood  not  only  is  pure  good  the  result,  but 
it  is  the  work  of  invincible  necessity, — on  no 
other  terms  can  discourse  be  carried  on. 

Every  noun-substantive  is  a  name,  a  name 
either  of  an  individual  object,  or  of  a  sort  or 
aggregate  of  objects.  The  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual has,  by  all  grammarians,  been  termed 
a  proper  name, — ^the  name  of  a  sort  or  aggre- 
gate of  objects,  a  oommoii  name;  it  being  ap- 
plied in  common  to  each  one  of  the  individual 
objects  which  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
that  sort — as  possessing  certain  properties 
supposed  to  belong  in  common  to  them  all. 

By  this  name  an  existence  is  ascribed  to 
the  individual  object,  or  sort  of  object,  of  which 
it  is  the  name.  In  the  case  where  to  the  ob- 
ject thus  spoken  of,  existence  is  actually  an 
object  of  one  of  the  five  senses,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  sense  of  toudi  or  feelingy-— the  only 
one  vnthout  which  man  cannot  exist,  say,  in 
a  word,  where  the  object  is  a  tangible  one ; 
here  there  is  no  fiction, — as  this  man,  tlua 
beast,  this  bird,  this  fish,  this  star  ^~^r  this 
sort  of  man,  this  sort  of  beast,  this  sort  of 
bird,  this  sort  of  fish,  this  sort  of  star, — ^the  ob- 
ject spoken  of  may  be  termed  a  real  entity 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  in  which  the 
object  is  not  a  tangible  one,  the  object,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  thus  asserted,  not  being  a 
real  existing  one,  the  object,  if  it  must  be 
termed  an  entity,  as  on  pain  of  universal  and 
perpetual  non-intercourse  between  man  and 
man,  it  must  be, — ^it  may,  for  distinction's  s^e,. 
be  termed  a  fictitious  entity.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  motion,  this  operation,  this  quality, 
this  obligation,  this  right.  Thus  then  we  have 
two  sorts  of  names,  with  two  corresponding 
sorts  of  entities.  Names  of  real  entities, — 
names  of  fictitious  entities. 

Unfortunate  it  is,  howsoever  necessary  and 
indispensable,  that  for  speaking  of  fictitious  en- 
tities, there  is  no  other  possible  mode  than 
that  of  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  so 
many  real  entities.    This  blameless  fiUsehoed 
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being  nniyenally  uttered,  and  remaining  nni- 
Tersally  nnoontxudicted,  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  taken  for  tmth.  With  every  name 
employed,  an  entity  stands  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  as  well  as  speakers,  and 
that,  entity,  though  in  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  instances,  no  other  than  a  fictitious 
one,  is,  in  all  of  them,  apt  to  be  taken  for  a 
real  one.  To  speak  of  an  object  by  its  name, 
its  uniTersally  Imown  name,  is  to  ascribe  exis- 
tence to  it,— out  of  this,  error,  misconception, 
obscurity,  ambiguity,  oonftision,  doubts,  dis- 
agreement, angry  passions,  discord  and  hos- 
tility hare,  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  had 
place.  There  is  many  a  man  who  could  not 
endure  patiently  to  sit  and  hear  contested  the 
reality  of  those  objects  which  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  as  being  hit  riqhts.  For  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  these  fictitious 
objects,  no  small  degree  of  merit  has  been 
ascribed,  no  small  degree  of  praise  has  been 
given, — assertion  has  been  taken  for  proof,  and 
the  stronger  and  more  numerous  the  sets  of 
words  employed,  the  more  complete  and  con- 
clusive has  that  proof  been  esteemed.* 

To  such  of  the  sources  of  perception  as  are 
of  a  material  or  corporeal  nature,  whether 
audible  or  visible,  names  are  early  attached  ; — 
by  the  presence  of  the  ol^ect  to  both  parties 
at  once,  the  addresser  and  the  addressee,  t.  e, 
party  addressed,  at  the  time  that,  by  the  ad- 
dresser, the  sign  is  presented  to  the  sense  of 
the  addressee,  the  individuality  of  the  object, 
the  idea  of  which  is,  by  that  sign,  presented 
to  notice,  is  continually  established.  Bring 
hither  that  loaf ;— behold  that  apple  ^-at  the 
time  when  the  sign  is  thus  presented  to  sense, 
the  thing  signified^ — ^the  portion  of  matter  thus 
denominated  being  at  the  same  time  presented 
to  the  senses  of  both  parties,  the  import  of  the 
word  loaf  or  apple  is  thus  fixed,  rcMlily  fixed, 
and  beyond  damger  of  mistake. 

Objects  of  a  corporeal  nature  may  be  desig- 
nated and  denominated  in  a  direct  way. 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  an  object  of  which  the 
seat  lies  in  the  mind ; — not  so  in  the  case  of 
an  immaterial  being.  For  producing  in  any 
other  mind  anv  conception  whatsoever  of  an 
object  of  this  class,  a  man  has  absolutely  but 
one  means,  and  that  is  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  other  class, — ^to  spea^  of  it  as 
if  it  were  a  material  object,— to  present  to  the 
party  addressed  some  sign  or  other  witii  the 
signification  of  which  he  is  acquainted,  in  the 
character  of  a  sign  of  some  material  object^— 
and  upon  the  resemblance,  or  rather  analogy, 
such  as  it  is,  which  has  place  between  the  ma- 
terial object  of  which  it  was  originally  the 
sign,  and  the  immaterial  object  of  which  it  is 
BOW  employed  as  a  sign,  to  depend  for  the 
chance  of  the  sign's  exciting  in  his  mind  the 
idea  which,  on  the  occasion,  it  is  endeavoured 

*  See  a  mors  minute  exemplification  in  the 
antfaor^B  critieism  on  the  French  Declaration  of 
Bights,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  496,  et  »eq,—Ed. 


to  excite,  viz.  the  idea  of  the  immaterial  ob* 
ject. 

In  saying,  bring  me  that  loaf,  it  lies  in  tliat 
pan ;— if  a  pan,  with  a  loaf  in  it,  were  accord- 
ingly existhig  in  the  presenoe  it  ns  both^ — I 
should  raise  up  in  your  mind  two  ideas,  that 
of  a  pan  and  that  of  a  loaf.  Correspondeni 
to  the  portion  of  discourse  having  matter  for 
its  subject,  here  then  is  a  portion  of  diwooise 
having  mind  for  its  subject.  By  what  means, 
then,  is  it,  that  by  words  employed  for  that 
purpose,  I  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to 
present  to  your  own  mind,  the  general,  in 
conjunction  with  the  particular,  idea  of  some- 
thing which  I  have  caused  to  have  place  in  it  t    . 

It  is  by  causing  you  to  consider  yonr  own 
mind  under  the  image  or  similitude  of  a  re- 
ceptacle, in  which  the  idea  has  been  made  to 
have  place,  <u  in  the  material  pan  the  material 
loaf  is  deposited.  And  here,  after  having 
officiated  in  the  tnaterial  sense,  the  preposi- 
tion tn,  a  preposition  significative  of  places  ofll- 
ciates  in  the  immaterial  sense;  and  it  is  by  its 
material  sense,  that  it  receives  its  explanaAioB 
when  employed  in  its  immaterial  senBe,for  from 
no  other  source  could  it  receive  its  explanation.  ^ 

Applied  to  the  designation  of  any  class  of ' 
material  objects,  a  sign  is,  or  may  be,  the  sign 
of  a  recUejttity,  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
designating  any  object  of  the  class  of  imma- 
terial objects,  a  sign  cannot,  in  that  respect, 
be  the  sign  of  anything  but  a  fictitious  entity. 
The  entity  of  which  Uie  sign  in  question  is 
given  as  a  sign, — your  mind,  as  in  the  above 
example,  shall  in  the  character  of  an  imma- 
terial substance,  have  whatsoever  reality  it 
may  be  your  pleasure  to  see  ascribed  to  it. 
But  in  the  phrase  in  question,  in  virtae  of  the 
preposition  in,  it  is  in  the  character  of  a  ma- 
terial substance  that  it  is  spoken  ci,  a  recep- 
tacle in  which  an  idea  may  have  place,  as  a 
loaf  may  in  a  pan;  and  in  so  for  as  Aat  is  the 
character  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  fiction  is 
employed.  So  for,  therefore,  the  name  given 
to  your  mind  is  the  name  of  a  fictitioua  entity, 
and  your  mind  itself  a  fictitions  entity.  If  in 
the  instance  of  your  mind  it  be  in  any  way  dis- 
pleasing to  you  to  make  this  acknowledgmenty 
take  for  the  fictitious  entity  the  idea  sp&en  of 
'as  being  lodged  in  it ;— or  it  that  be  not  agree- 
able, let  it  be  your  understanding,  your  will, 
your  conception,  your  imagination,  conaideied 
in  the  character  of  so  many  separated  existen- 
ces, capable  of  having  objects  lodged  in  tfaem. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  import  of  the  sign  in 
some  instances  the  materiality  is,  U  is  Ime, 
no  longer  visible.  Take  for  example,  as  above, 
the  word  mind  itself,  and  the  word  wUL  Bef^ 
in  by  for  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  is 
plain  enough.  Take  for  example  the  words 
understan&ig,  conception,  and  Imagination, 
as  above.  Even  in  regard  to  mindj  &>n|^  of 
that  word  the  root,  in  material  ideas,  is  lost ; 
in  the  French  word,  the  import  of  which, 
though  it  coincide  not  with  it,  comes  nearest 
to  it,  viz.  efpritf  the  materiality  is  plain  enonglb 
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Correspondent  to,  and  derived  from,  that 
French  word,  or  from  the  Latin  word  tpirUui, 
is  onr  word,  ipint,  and  that  spirit  means  ori- 
ginally breath,  i.  «.  air  cUschaiged  oat  of  the 
lungs,  is  sufficiently  notorious. 

In  so  flur  as  any  origin  at  all  can  be  found 
fbr  it,  it  is  in  a  materi^  import  that  the  origin 
of  the  import  of  every  word  possessing  an  im- 
material import  is  to  be  found.  Seeing  that 
in  the  numerous  instances  in  which  both  sorts 
of  imports  are  attached  to  the  same  word,  this 
rule  is  rerified,  we  can  do  no  otherwise  than 
conclude  that  originally  such  was  also  the  case 
in  the  instance  of  the  comparatiyely  small 
number  of  words,  in  and  for  which  no  material 
import  can  at  present  be  found. 

Throughout  the  whole  field  of  language, 
parallel  to  the  line  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  material  language,  and  expressed  by  the 
same  words,  runs  a  line  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  immaterial  language.  Not  that  to  erery 
word  that  has  a  material  import  there  belongs 
also  an  immaterial  one ;  but  that  to  every  word 
that  has  an  immaterial  import  there  belongs, 
or  at  least  did  belong,  a  material  one. 

In  a  word,  our  ideas  coming,  all  of  them, 
from  our  senses,  ftt>m  what  other  source  can 
the  signs  of  them — ^from  what  other  source 
can  our  language  come! 

Of  one  and  the  same  thought,  from  mind  to 
mind,  by  what  means — through  what  channel 
can  conveyance  be  made  1  To  no  other  man's 
is  the  mind  of  any  man  immediately  present. 
Matter,  this  or  that  portion  of  matter  exter- 
nal to  both,  in  this  may  be  seen  the  only 
channel,  the  only  medium,  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of.  Yonder  stands  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  matter.  By  that  portion  of 
matter  feelings  of  a  certain  sort  are  produced 
in  your  mind :  by  that  same  portion  of  mat- 
ter feelings  of  a  sort,  if  not  exactly  the  same, 
at  least,  with  reference  to  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, near  enough  to  being  the  same,  an  pro- 
duced, at  the  same  time,  in  my  mind.  Here, 
then,  is  the  channel  of  communication,  and 
the  only  one.  Of  that  channel  language  takes 
possession  and  employs  it. 

Under  yon  tree^  in  that  kcOow^Uthe  groundj 
lie$  OM  apjple; — ^in  that  same  spot,  while  I  am 
saying  this  to  you,  pointing,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  spot,  you  are  observing  that  same 
apple.  By  this  means,  along  with  the  signi- 
ficaticm  of  the  words,  lie»,  ground^  hollowy 
&c.,  you  and  I  learn  the  signification  of  the 
word  in. 

At  and  during  the  time  we  are  thus  convers- 
ing, the  idecu  of  the  appU^  the  around,  and 
the  hoUoWy  are  in  both  our  minds.  In  this 
way  it  is,  that  we  learn  the  import  of  this 
same  word  in  with  reference  to  our  two  mindr.^ 
1 1n  a  word,  with  reference  to  mind  in  general^ 
%  no  other  means  could  we  have  learned  it. 
In  no  other  way  could  the  word  in,  add,  or 
any  oAer  fcord,  have  acquired  a  signification 
with  reference  to  mind. 

Unless  it  be  the  one  expressed  by  the  pro- 


position of,  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
case,  the  material  image,  and  thence  the  im- 
material idea  expressed  by  the  preposition  in, 
is  the  one  the  exemplification  of  which  occurs 
with  the  greatest  frequency. 

By  this  example,  the  derivation  of  the  im- 
material idea  from  the  material  image,  and 
the  use  thence  made  of  the  noun,  considered 
as  the  name  of  the  immaterial  idea,  from  the 
use  made  of  the  same  word  in  the  character 
of  the  name  of  the  material  image,  being 
once  explained  to  any  one  to  whom  the  ex- 
planation thus  given  is  clear  and  satisflBbCtory  ; 
of  the  two  senses  thus  attached  to  as  many 
propositions  as  the  particular  language,  what- 
soever it  be,  happens  to  ftimish,  the  explana- 
tion may  henceforward  be  despatched  in  a 
short  formulary,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  words. 

SBcnoN  V. 
Snbjeett  o/Diaeourte,  immedkUe  and  ulterior. 

Language  is  the  sign  of  thought,  an  instru- 
ment for  tiie  communication  of  thought  frvm 
one  mind  to  another. 

Language  is  the  sign  of  thought,  of  the 
thought  which  is  in  the  mind  of  him  by  whom 
the  discourse  is  uttered. 

It  may  be  the  sign  of  other  things  and  other 
objects  in  infinite  variety,  but  of  this  object  it 
is  always  a  sign,  and  it  is  only  through  this 
that  it  becomes  the  sign  of  anv  other  object.     , 

On  this  occasion,  and  for  this  purpose,  the  ^ 
whole  of  the  mind  of  man  may  be  considered 
as  distinguishable  into  two  parts, — ^the  purely 
passive  and  the  active.  In  the  passive  is  in- 
cluded the  intellectual;  the  active  may  also 
be  styled  the  concupiscible.  The  passive,  the 
seat  of  perception,  memory,  and  judgment,  in 
so  flur  as  it  is  capable  (as  in  teeing)  of  being 
exercised  without  any  consciousness  of  the 
intervention  of  the  wiU :  the  active  the  seat  of 
desire,  and  thence  of  volition,  and  thence  of 
external  action. 

The  object  for  the  designation  of  which  a 
class  of  words,  termed  by  grammarians  a 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  employed,  is 
one  example  out  of  several  modifications,  of 
the  state  of  which  the  concupiscible  part  of 
the  mind  is  susceptible. 

A  certain  event  presented  by  my  imagina- 
tion as  being  not  yet  realized,  but  as  capable 
of  being  realised,  becomes  the  object  of  my 
desire;  if  the  event  be  regarded  as  capable  of 
being  brought  into  reality  by  my  own  agency 
alone,  and  my  desire  of  seeing  it  realised,  is 
strong  endugh,  my  will,  my  volitional  flusulty, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tide  appropriate  branch 
of  my  externally  active  fltculty  are  concerned 
in  the  production  of  it. 

If  it  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  brought 
into  reality  by  the  active  agency  of  some  other 
individaal,  and  not  otherwise,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  appears  to  me  probable  that,  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  desire  entertained  in  my 
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Bind  a  eomspondent  deeiM  foUowtd  ^y  oor^ 
mponding  action,  will  be  produoed  in  his,  I 
addrefls  myself  to  him.  I  employ  the  foevlty 
of  language  in  making  commonicatieii  to  him 
of  (moh  my  desire  aooordingly. 

In  respect  of  power,  regud  being  had  to 
the  partionlar  oiocasion  and  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, what  is  his  situation  in  life  in  relation 
and  comparison  to  mine  t  Is  it  that,  in  my 
▼lew  of  the  matter,  I  hare  it  in  my  power  to 
exercise  a  greater  influence  on  his  wellbeing 
than  he  has  on  mine ! — I  am  his  superior.  Is 
it  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  power  which  I 
have  of  exercising  influence  on  his  wellbeing, 
on  the  other  huid,  the  power  which  he  has  of 
exercising  influence  on  my  wellbeing,  are 
equal  to  one  another  1 — ^He  is  my  equal  Is 
it  that  the  power  which  he  has  of  exercising 
influence  on  my  wellbeing  is  greater  than 
that  which  I  have  of  exercising  influence  on 
his  wellbeing  I — I  am  his  inferior. 

In  the  fint  case,  if  the  mode  in  which  I 
make  communication  of  such  my  desire  be 
such  as  to  conyey  to  him  an  intimation  of  the 
opinion  I  entertain  of  the  position  of  snch 
my  own  station  in  life  with  reUtion  to  his, 
the  expression  thus  giyen  to  my  desire  is  term- 
ed a  command. 

In  Latin,  impero  means  /  command;  impe- 
ration,  commanding.  Of  the  cluster  of  woitls, 
designated  by  grammarians  by  the  name  of 
a  Terb,  one  included  cluster  is  termed  as  above, 
a  verb  in  the  impercOhe  mood.  By  this  name 
the  intimation  expressed  is,  that  whersYer 
a  word  of  this  form  ii  employed,  intimation 
of  superiority  is  giTon,  as  above;  that  by  it 
this  sort  of  command  is  signified,  and  that 
commands  are  not  signified  by  any  other  sort 
of  word.  But  that  neither  of  these  propositions 
is  correct  will,  in  its  place,  be  made  manifest. 

Thus  flur,  then,  are  we  advanced.  The  im- 
mediate subject  of  a  communication  made  by 
language  is  always  the  state  of  the  speaker's 
mind,  the  state  of  the  pamive  or  reupHve  part 
of  it,  or  the  state  of  the  aeUte  or  eoncuptMcibU 
part. 

Now,  then,  in  the  case  where  it  is  the  state 
of  the  receptive  part,  what  is,  or  may  be,  the 
mUerior  subject  of  the  communication  thus 
made! 

Annter.  It  will  be,  in  some  respect  or 
ether,  the  state  (vis.  meaning  the  supposed  or 
alleged  state)  either  of  the  corporeal  part  of 
the  speaker's  fVame'or  the  state  of  some  ob- 
ject other  than,  and  exterior  to,  the  speaker. 

Of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  speaker's  frame. 
Examples : — I  am  weary,  I  am  hungry,  I  am 
dry. 

Of  the  state  of  some  object  other  than  and 
exterior  to  the  speaker.  Examples : — That 
apple  is  ripe,  apples  are  sweet,  apples  are  good. 

In  both  these  cases,  an  object  other  than 
the  state  of  my  own  mind  is  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  held  by  me,  but  in  neither  of  them 
is  it  the  immediate  subject. 

In  both  of  them  the  immediate  subject  is 


no  other  than  the  state  of  a»y  own  mind,— aa 
opinion  entertained  by  me  in  Nlatioa  to  tht 
ulterior  olgeet  or  subjeet. 

In  the  one  ease  it  is  an  opinion  of  whieh 
the  subject  is  the  state  of  my  own  body. 

In  the  other  it  is  aa  <^inioa  ccmceniiig  the 
state  of  a  body  exterior  to  my  own  body. 

In  the  first  ease,  the  opinion,  though  it  be 
but  an  opinion,  is  not,  as  the  case  is  hers  pat, 
much  in  danger  of  being  enroneons.  In  reject 
of  the  actual  state  of  my  sensations,  iieuuiig 
the  sensations  themselves,  I  am  scaieely  Hable 
to  be  in  an  error.  But  beyond  that  pomt  ae 
sooner  do  I  advance  but  a  siujgle  step,  if  I 
undertake  to  pronounce  an  opinion  relative  to 
the  cause  of  any  of  those  sensations,  flrem  that 
moment  I  am  liable  to  fiill.  I  here  launch  into 
the  ocean  of  art  and  science.  I  here  comneBse 
physician  ;  and,  in  the  field  of  the  physician 
the  dominion  of  error  is  but  too  severely  felt. 

Spesking  of  the  state  of  my  own  body,  am 
I  thus  exposed  to  error  1 — ^Mueh  more  se  am 
I  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  any  other.* 

The  sort  of  infirmity  fust  noticed  being  o&m- 
mon  to  all  discourse,  in  the  compositMB  cf 
which  an  assertion  of  the  state  of  the  spesker'i 
mind  intervenes,  precedes,  introduees,  and 
weakens  the  ulterior  assertion  which  lies  be- 
yond it,  the  consideration  of  the  interveniug 
assertion  may,  in  every  case  but  the  preseut 
(in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  explanataon,  it 
has  been  necessary  thus,  for  once,  to  bring  it 
to  view)  be  dropped,  and  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  may  be  stated  as  being,  except  ia 
the  particular  case  where  it  is  the  state  elf  the 
spe^er's  body,  the  state  of  some  exterior  tm- 
tUvoT  assemblage  of  entities. 

But  now  already  comes  the  stage  al  w)aA 
it  will  become  necessary  to  laui^  into  the 
track  of  fiction,  at  which,  by  an  irresistible 
voice,  and  on  psin  of  leaving  everything  uaez- 
plained  and  misconoeived,  the  land  of  fidjoa 
calls  upon  us  te  visit  it. 

That  apple  is  ripe.  Apples  are  sweet.  Appks 
are  good.  An  apple  is  a  real  entity ;  in  say- 
ing tiiat  apple  exists,— -the  existenoo  of  whidi, 
I  express  my  opinion,  is  a  real  entity.  But 
that  apple  i$  ripe;  of  what  is  it  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  apple,  I  express  my  opiuM 
of  the  existence!  It  isof  theexistenfleef  the 
quality  of  ripeness  in  the  apple. 

But  the  quality  of  ripeness,  ia  it  a  real  en- 
tity t  Difi'erent  firom  apples,  and  everything 
else  that  is  ^susceptible  of  it,  has  this  quality, 
or  any  quality,  any  separate  existenee  I  If 
there  were  no  other  aiqde  in  the  world  than 
that  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  this  ^ple  wmM 
not  the  less  be  possessed  of  existenee ;  but  if 


*  From  these  specaUtive  obeervations  prsetiaj 
inferenoee  of  no  snudl  importance  miffht  be  oedaced. 

1.  Avoid  dogmativenees.  21  Snll  mon  avoid 
intolerance.  In  both  eases  never  cease  to  bear  ia 
mind  how  slipperv  and  hollow  the  gnraad  on  wUck 
your  opinion,  ana  consequaatiy  the  utanost  vslae 
of  any  expression  which  you  can  gife  to  it,  rests. 
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there  wore  iii^tlixBg  in  (he  world  ibftt  were  eas- 
oeptible  of  being  ripe,  where  would  be  the 
•  quality  of  ripenees !  Nowhere. 
\  In  saying  this  epple  is  ripe,  what  Im  it  that 
I  affirm  1  It  is,  that  in  this  apple,  is  tae  qiia^ 
^'  lity  of  ripeness.  The  two  expressiozis  are 
eqaiTalent.  But,— in  this  apple  is  the  quality 
of  ripeness,  in  the  assertion  thus  made,  what 
is  the  image  that  I  bring  to  Wew !  It  is,  that 
the  apple  is  a  receptacle  ;  and  that,  in  this  re- 
ceptacle, the  quality  of  ripeness,  the  imaginary, 
the  fictitious  entity  called  a  qucUity  is  lodged. 
For,  of  the  preposition  t»  this  is  the  import. 
Witness  the  apple  which  I  am  supposing  my- 
eelf  to  have  in  my  hand ;  witness  the  pen  whioh^ 
at  this  moment,  I  actually  have  in  hand. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  use  made  of  language, 
fiction,  at  the  very  first  step  that  can  be  taken 
in  the  field  of  language,  fiction,  in  the  simplest, 
or  almost  the  simplest  case,  in  which  language 
can  be  employed,  becomes anecessary  resource. 

Coeyal  with  the  Tery  first  steps  that  can  be 
taken  in  the  endeayonr  to  gyre  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  language,  must  be  the 
intimation  given  of  the  distinction  between 
real  and  fictitious  entities,  and  the  correspond 
dent  distinction  between  names  of  real  and 
names  of  fictitious  entities. 

Though  to  the  deyelopment,  and  thus  to 
the  explanation  of  the  import  of  the  word  ripe, 
the  word  ripenen  may  thus  be  rendered  sub- 
serrient,  it  follows  not  that  of  the  two  the 
word  ripeness  was  first  in  use.  From  the  use 
which, — ^in  and  for  the  deyeloping  the  texture 
of  the  import  of  the  verb, — of  the  word  quality, 
in  the  character  of  a  generic  name,  and  of  the 
names  of  the  seyeral  sorts  of  qualities  distin- 
guishable in  the  seyeral  sorts  of  substances  in 
the  character  of  so  many  specific  names,  may 
now  be  made,  it  follows  not  that  words  of  this 
description  were  in  use  before  the  verb, — be- 
fore that  complex  species  of  yerb,  in  eyery  indi- 
Tidual  of  which  the  import  of  some  species  of 
quality  may  be  found  contained.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  contrary  course  seems  eyen  by  much 
the  most  natural  and  probable  to  haye  taken 
place. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  all  concep- 
tions, and,  consequently,  all  expressions,  were 
generally  indistinct;  it  is  only  by  long-continued 
courses  of  attention  that  distinctness  in  concep- 
tion and  expression  haye  been  produced. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  was  in  the  shape 
of  entire  propositions  that  the  sounds  of  which 
andihle  language  was  composed,  first  presented 
themselyes ;  witness  those  words  which,  under 
the  name  of  inteijectiotUf  are  by  grammarians 
nnmbered  among  the  parts  of  speech,and  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  firagments  of 
language,  as  it  showed  itself  in  its  earliest 
state. 

As  it  was  with  the  audible,  so  it  appears  to 
baye  been  with  the  yiaible  signs  of  language  ; 
and  as  words  were  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  propositions,  so  were  letters  by  the  de- 
composition of  words. 


/^ 


If  al^ language  be  thuajguiatirey  how  then, 
(it  inay  be  atted,)  how  fiien  is  it  that  the 
character,  and,  in  so  important  a  class  of  in- 
stances the  reproach,  of  figuratiyeness,  is  cast 
upon  the  use  made  of  it  in  partici^ar  in- 
stances t 

To  this  it  may  be  answered, — The  discourse 
that,  in  this  particular  sense,  is  not  figuratiye, 
is  the  discourse  in  which,  for  the  conyeyanoe 
of  the  immaterial  part  of  the  stock  of  ideas 
conyeyed,  no  other  fictions, — no  other  figures 
are  employed  than  what  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to,  and  which,  consequently,  are  uniyer- 
sally  employed  in,  the  conyeyanoe  of  the  import 
intended  to  be  conyeyed. 

When  a  discourse  is  figurative,  in  lieu  of 
those,  or  in  addition  to  those,  other  images  not 
necessary  to,  and  thence  not  uniyersaUy  em- 
ployed in  the  conyeyance  of  the  import  in^ 
question,  are  employed.  "^ 

In  some  instances,  by  the  figures,  by  the 
images  thus  without  necessity  employed,  it  hap- 
pens that,  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  speaker, 
a  sense  of  pleasure  is  produced :  in  this  case, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  use  of  them  is  or  is  not  conjoined 
with  the  use  of  mstrCf  they  constitute  the  mat- 
ter of  poetry  or  rhetoric,  and  are  regarded  as 
ornamental. 

In  other  instances,  the  sensation  of  which 
they  are  productiye,  is  that  of  disgust.  The 
case  in  which  this  happens  Ib  where  the  re- 
semblance between  the  material  image  em- 
ployed as  a  sign,  and  the  immaterial  object 
meant  to  be  signified,  is  too  faint,  the  distance 
too  wide,  or  where,  in  such  a  proportion  as  to 
be  fatiguing  for  the  designation  of  one  and  the 
same  object,  a  multitude  of  images,  one  upon 
the  back  of  another,  are  heaped  up. 

Not  unfrequently  when,  for  the  designation 
of  the  immaterial  idea  meant  to  be  designated, 
a  man  has  chosen  and  employed  a  material 
image,  not  yery  closely  analogous  to  it,  that 
image  brings  to  yiew  and  gives  expression  to 
a  second,  that  second  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  not 
one  of  them  perhaps  very  closely  analogous  to 
the  one  bv  which  it  was  immediately  suggested. 
What  adds  to  the  confusion,  a  quality  which 
belongs  only  to  one  of  these  images  considered 
in  the  character  of  a  subject,  is  inadvertently 
ascribed  to  another.  In  this  way,  perhaps, 
before  the  discourse  is  come  to  a  close,  the  im- 
material object,  or  state  of  things  originally 
meant  to  be  designated,  has  been  forgotten, 
and  is  dropt  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  the  whole 
becomes  a  tissue  of  nonsense. 

Of  imperfection,  in  this  shape,  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  may  be  found  generally, 
not  to  say  universally,  in  the  works  of  oriental 
writers. 

Sbction  VI. 

Relation  <u  between  Arekeiype  and  Type,  with 
their  retpective  SynonyiM  and  Modificaiiont, 

When  any  two  psychical  real  entities,  any 
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two  ideas,  whether  perceptions,  remembruices, 
or  factitious  mental  images,  hare,  either  at  the 
same  instant,  or  at  two  contignons,  or  nearly 
contiguous,  instants,  been  present  to  the  mind, 
—each  of  them,  such  is  the  efiiBCt  of  this  con- 
junction, howsoeyer  transient,  acquires,  in  the 
event  of  its  reappearance,  a  tendency  to  draw 
forth  and  introduce  the  other  ;  and  the  more 
frequently  the  conjunct  appearance  is  repeated, 
the  more  apt,  caiteriM  paribus,  is  this  tendency, 
or  probability,  to  ripen  into  actuality. 

This  tendency  is  equal  and  mutual ;  and, 
forasmuch  as  when  considered  in  this  most 
simple  point  of  yiew,the  two  objects  thus  asso- 
ciated present  not  any  points  of  difference  by 
which  either  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
other,  they  are  not,  while  considered  in  this 
point  of  Tiew  and  no  other,  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent names. 

When,  in  respect  of  order  of  time,  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  has  place,  in  this  differ- 
ence may  be  found  (it  might  be  supposed) 
matter  sufficient  to  serre  as  the  ground  for  the 
formation  of  a  difference  in  respect  of  name. 
But  innumerable  are  the  instances  in  which  no 
difference  in  point  of  time  can  be  found  to  hare 
place  ;  and  even  when  a  difference  of  this  sort 
might,  peihaps,  be  obserrable,  to  such  a  degree 
is  it  fugitive  and  questionable,  as  to  be  ^to- 
gether incapable  of  affording  any  permanent 
and  sufficient  practical  ground  for  a  perma- 
nent difference  in  respect  of  name. 

At  the  same  time,  so  it  is,  that  for  the  two 
ideas  in  a  pair  of  ideas  thus  associated,  two 
different  names,  and  those  employed  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  field  of  thought, 
have  been  proyided. 

To  the  possibility  of  putting  to  any  kind  of 
use  this  difference  in  respect  of  name,  some 
difference  in  respect  of  nature  was  an  indis- 
pensable requisite.  Of  this  necessary  differ- 
ence, a  source  was  found  in  the  order  of 
impirtanee.  For  designating  the  object  re- 
guded  as  superior  in  the  scale  of  importance, 
the  word  archetype,  or  thing  signified,  was 
employed;  for  the  other,  the  words  tt^  and  type. 

In  so  &r  as  any  importance  is  considered 
as  belonging  to  both,  and  if  to  both,  in  so  fkr 
as  any  difference  is  considered  as  having  place 
in  their  respective  degrees  of  relative  impor- 
tance, that  to  which  the  highest  degree  is 
ascribed  will  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as 
the  archetype,  or  thing  signified ;  that  to  which 
no  more  than  an  inferior  degree  of  importance, 
or  what  is,  perhape,  more  common,  no  impor- 
tance at  aU  is  regarded  as  belonging,  will  be 
spoken  of  as  the  type  or  sign. 

If,  while  importance  is  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  both,  no  difference  of  level  is  considered 
as  having  place  between  their  respective  situa- 
tions in  Sie  scale  of  importance,  either  may  be 
considered  as  possessing  the  character  of  arche- 
type, or  thing  signified  in  relation  to  the  other, 
which,  in  that  case,  will  be  considered  as  ope- 
rating in  the  character  of  type,— performing 
the  function  of  type  or  sign. 


In  so  fkr  as  no  degree  of  importaoce  is  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  either  of  tiiem,  no  sonroe 
of  denomination  can,  in  that  case,  be  found  for 
either  of  them, — neither  of  them  presenting 
any  pretension  to  the  character  of  archetype, 
neither  of  them  is  capable  of  being  designated 
by  any  such  denomination  as  that  of  type. 

The  condition  requisite  to  the  estabuahraent 
of  this  conjunction  being  so  extremely  simple, 
and  such  as  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot 
but  be  of  continually  repeated  oocurrenee,  de- 
sign, human  design,  cannot  but  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  the  exemplification  of  it 

But  if,  even  without  design,  t.  e,  an  exertion 
of  the  will  applying  itself  to  that  purpose,  it 
be  capable  of  taking  place,  much  more  is  it 
with  and  by  design. 

Of  the  production  of  this  effect  by  design, 
language,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  the  most 
extensive  exemplification, — ^within  the  field  of 
its  operation,  almost  all  other  exemplificatioos 
are  included. 

In  the  case  of  language  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  aggregate,  composed  of  ideas  or 
other  psychical  entities,  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  language,  being  considered  as  oon- 
stitutmg  ike  aggregate  archetype  or  thing  sig- 
nified; the  aggregate  of  the  sounds  employed 
for  that  purpose,  constitute,  with  reference  to 
it,  the  aggregate  type  or  sign ;  this  aggregate 
type  or  sign  being  considered  as  the  archetype, 
the  aggregate  of  the  images  which,  under  the 
name  of  ikters,  are  employed  for  the  desigm^ 
tion  of  those  sounds,  constitutes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  aggregate  of  those  same  sounds, 
the  aggregate  type  or  sign. 

Symbol,  index,  indication,  token,  badge,  the 
ideas  attached  respectively  to  these  words,  are 
so  many  modifications  of  the  idea  attached  to 
the  word  sign. 

Though  in  the  nature  cf  the  case  as  above, 
no  object  of  perception  be  incapable  of  being 
in  the  character  of  type  or  sign,  made  to  serve 
for  bringing  to  the  mind's  view  any  other,  yet, 
by  reason  of  their  natural  permaaenoe,  or 
capacity  for  permanence,  the  signs  most  na^ 
turally  and  frequently  applied  to  this  purpose 
are  of  the  tieible  dcue. 

So  extensive,  and  considered  in  its  totality, 
BO  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  designatioii, 
is  the  collection  of  signs  of  which  langnage 
is  composed,  that  any  other  sign  or  leseer 
aggregate  of  signs,  to  which,  on  any  oecasioB 
it  happens,  to  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
same  purpose,  is  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  substitute  to  that  supremely 
usefol  instrument. 

Symbol,  token,  badge,— 4n  these  words  may 
be  seen  so  many  names  of  signs  of  a  partiea- 
lar  description,  employed  on  some  partienlar 
occasion,  with  or  without  advantage  in  the 
character  of  substitutes  to  that  nnivenally 
and  constantly  fit  and  usefril  instrument. 

Of  the  above  three  words,  symbol  and  iaiem 
are  not  incapable  of  being  employed  for  the 
designation  of  any  class  of  objects,  considered 
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afl  employed  in  the  chaneter  of  aigtu.  Of  the 
word  badge,  the  applicability  aeeiiui  confined 
to  each  signs  as  consist  of  risible  images. 

SscnoN  YII. 

Cf  PropotUiofu, 

Erery  word*  to  be  made  intelligible^  mnst 
be  represented  as  part  of  some  assertion  or 
proposition. 

Every  sentence  is  either  an  assertion,  or  a 
combination  of  assertions. 

To  be  snbsenrient  to  any  nse  or  purpose, 
every  assignable  portion  of  language  mnst,  on 
each  occasion,  be  ennnciatire  or  saggestiTe  of 
at  least  some  proposition.  This  proposition 
will  consist  of  one  word  only,  or  of  diyers 
words^ — ^will  be  either  monoeffio  or  pdyepie; 
when  it  is  polyopic,  the  proposition  hu  sereral 
words  for  its  component  elements. 

A  proposition  is  either  simple  or  composite. 
Every  composite  proposition  is  resolvable  into 
a  number  oif  simple  ones. 

Every  monoepic  proposition  has,  for  its  equi- 
valent, a  polyopic  one,  of  which  it  is  the 
abridj^  expression.  Examples  of  monoepic 
propositions  are  the  several  conjugates,  (the 
infinitive  mood  excepted,)  which  are  usually 
contained  in  what  is  called  a  verhf-one  and 
the  same  verb. 

A  simple  proposition  is  either,  1.  physical; 
2.  psychological ;  or,  3.  compounded  of  the 
two. 

Every  psychological  proposition  has,  for  its 
archetype,  a  physical  proposition;  physical 
are  therefore  tiie  propositions,  the  mention  of 
which  requires  to  precede  that  of  the  other. 

By  every  single  physical  proposition,  the 
subject  of  it  is  stated  either  as  being  in  a  state 
of  rest,  or  in  a  state  of  motion. 

In  every  simple  physical  proposition,  if  com- 
plete, are  contained  a  word  designative  of  the 
subject  of  the  proposition,  a  word  designative 
of  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,'!'  and  a 
word  designative  of  the  copula,:^  or  bond  of 
cxnmexion  between  the  two,  a  word  by  which 
the  operation  called  predication  is  performed. 

This  copula  is  either  affirmative  or  negative ; 
by  the  copula,  if  affirmative,  the  subject  is 
averred  to  be  in  some  state  for  the  description 
of  which  the  predicate  is  employed. 

The  portion  of  language  employed  for  giving 
expression  to  a  proposition  may  be  either — 1, 


*  Woids  are  the  ligns  of  ideas.  To  render  a 
word  understood,  is  to  point  oat  the  idea  of  which 
it  is  a  sign.  Combinations  of  words  form  asser- 
tions. 

i*  The  predicate  is  always  the  name, — ^may  at 
least  be  considered  in  evezy  case  as  the  name  of  a 
quality. 

X  oo  called,  in  as  much  as  it  operates  as  a  bond 
of  connexion  to  such  other  parts  of  speech  as  it 
may  ha|>pen  to  the  other  parts  of  the  proposition 
to  contain. 


exactly  adequate  or  commensurate;  2,  super- 
abundant ;  or,  3,  deficient. 

It^  is  exactly  adequate,  or  commensurate, 
when,  for  the  designation  of  each  member,  one 
word,  and  no  more,  is  employed. 

It  is  deficient  in  so  far  as  the  name  of  any 
one  of  the  members  being  omitted,  the  import 
belonging  to  it  is  left  to  be  inferred,  viz.  from 
the  context,  i.  e.  from  such  parts  of  the  whole 
discourse  of  which  the  signs  are  inserted. 

It  is  redundant,  or  superabundant,  in  pro- 
portion as,  in  lieu  of  the  designation  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  members,  words  more  than  one 
are  employed.§ 

Propositions  may  be  distinguished,  in  the 
first  place,  into  purely  real,  purely  verbal, 
semi-real,  or  ambiguous. 

A  purely  real  proposition  is  either  intellec- 
tual, i,  e,  state  of  the  intellect  expressing,  or 
volitional,  i.  e.  state  of  the  will  expressing. 

In  propositions  of  the  intellectual  cast  or 
kind,  the  name  of  the  subject  may  be  the  name 
either  of  a  real  entity  or  of  a  fictitious  entity  ; 
so  also  the  name  of  the  attribute  or  predicate 
may  be  either  the  name  of  a  real  or  the  name 
of  a  fictitious  entity. 

Every  simple  proposition  comes,— or  without 
violence,  and  in  respect  of  unity  and  simpli- 
city, with  considerable  use,  may  be  made  to 
come,  under  this  description,  viz.  a  mass  of 
discourse  by  which  the  assertion  conveyed  is 
to  this  efiiect,  viz.  that  in  the  subject  of  which 
the  name  is  contained  or  implied  in  it,  a  pro- 
perty,  or  quality,||  of  which  the  name  is  con- 
tained or  implied  in  it,  has  had,  has,  or  will 
absolutely  or  eventually  have,  existence. 

Every  proposition  predicates  the  existence, 
past,  present,  or  ftiture,  {i.e,  fbture  certain, 
or  future  contingent,)  of  some  tUUe  ef  tAiw^, 
which  is  either  motional  or  quiescent.  A  mo- 
tional state  of  things  is  an  ewiA, 

To  predicate,  for  instance,  the  existence  of 
a  <[aal\Xy  in  a  subject,  is  to  predicate  the  exis- 
tence, viz.  past,  present,  or  ftiture,  certain  or 
contingent  of  the  ewnU  which  are  the  mani- 
festations of  that  quality. 


§  In  this  case  the  redundancy  is  but  relative ; 
relation  being  had  to  the  least  number  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  proposition  in 
any  case,  since  in  many  instances  tor  the  giviiu^ 
expression  to  the  import  meant  to  be  expressed, 
words  in  considerable  numbers  beyond  tnose.in 
question  just  mentioned,  will,  in  many,  and  indeed 
most,  instances  commonly  be  neoeesaiy. 

li  A  quality  is  a  fictitious  entity,  t.e.  eveiy  name 
of  a  quality  is  the  name  of  a  fictitious  entity.  The 
quality  thus  expressed,  may  be  either  momentary 
or  permanent^ — ^momentazy,  i.  e.  not  meant  to  be 
represented  as  having  existence  in  the  subject  in 
question  for  an^  portion  of  time,  other  tlian  the 
individual  portion  which  Ihe  other  words  are  em- 
ployed to  designate;  permanent,  when  the  property 
IS  considered  as  habitually  resident  in  the  subject 
in  question,  no  length  of  time  being  marked  out  as 
that  beyond  which,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
the  quality  is  not  considered  as  residing  in  that 
same  subject.       _. 
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A  proporftion  containing  the  name  of  a  fio- 
titiooB  entity,  predicates  indirectly,  (as  if  a  real 
erent  were  j^redicated  of  a  real  entity,)  some 
erent  as  if  it  were  real,  concerning  the  fictitions 
entity,at  the  same  time  the  eyent  being  referred 
to  an  entity  which  is  not  real,  cannot  itself  be 
real ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  distant 
and  fancifiil  analogy  which  there  is  between 
the  CTcnt  tpnfied  and  the  real  etent  made  nse 
of  for  typincation. 

Abstract  entities  can  no  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed than  by  fiction.  Thns  a  billiard-ball  is 
said  to  be  in  motion  ;  or  motion  in  a  billiard- 
ball  ;  or  two  billiard-balls  in  a  situation. 

Two  objects,  two  billiard-balls  considered 
in  snccessiTe  moments,  have  been  either  at 
different  distances  from  one  another  or  at  the 
same  distance  :  in  the  first  case  they  are  in 
motion,  in  the  second  case  they  are  at  rest. 

Motion  can  no  otherwise  be  defined  than  by 
dlTcrsity  of  distance  :  the  portion  of  matter 
interposed  between  them  being  at  one  time  of 
one  length,  at  another  time  of  another.  IM- 
▼ersity  of  distances  are  judged  of  by  a  com- 
parison which  is  simultaneous ;  one  moment 
I  can  place  no  more  than  one  piece  of  wood  of 
an  inch  long  between  the  two  balls,  the  next 
moment  I  can  place  two  such  pieces. 

Words  cannot,  in  a  direct  manner,  repre- 
sent any  other  eyents  than  what  are  quietcenL 
Motion  they  cannot  represent.  It  is  with  lan- 
guage in  this  respect  as  it  is  with  painting. 

In  all  propositions  composed  of  or  concerning 
fictitious  and  abstract  entities,  there  are  two 
erents  concerned,  1.  The  real  CTcnt  typified; 
2.  The  fictitious  event,  which  is  the  archetype.* 

The  proposition  wUch  announces  the  eyent 
typified  may  be  termed  the  plain  or  unfigurci' 
tiw  proposition,  the  other  the  JiguraHve  pro- 
position. 

A  proposition  is  really  significatiye,  in  so 
Ikr  as  the  import  of  the  subject,  and  that  of 
the  attribute,  not  being  precisely  the  same, 
the  attribute  is  represented  by  the  proposition 
ae  bearing  this  or  that  relation  to  the  subject. 
Examples, — man  is  rational,  apples  are  nour- 
ishing. 

A  proposition  is  no  more  than  yerbally  sig- 
nificatiye, in  so  far  as  without  relation  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  entity  signified  by  the  sub- 
ject, this  or  that  relation  is  represented  as 
haying  place  between  their  names.  Examples : 
A  wight  is  a  man;  a  miser  coyets  wealth;  a 
npier  is  a  sword. 

A  proposition  is  both  really  and  yerbally 
significatiye  in  so  ftr  as  by  the  names  giyen 
to  the  snl)ject,  and  the  attribute,  respectiyely, 
the  nature  of  both  or  either  of  them,  is  meant 
to  be  brought  to  yiew.  Example : — Wood  ane- 
monies  are  plants ;  sea  anemonies  are  animals. 

Of  all  propositions  by  which  a  minor  genus 
is  spoken  of  as  being  contained  in  a  major 
genus,  the  import  may  be  considered  as  being 
of  this  mixed  kind. 


•  See  sect,  y.,  p.  330. 


In  propositions  of  which  the  subject  Is  a 
fictitious  entity,  the  subject  and  predicate, 
the  yerb  and  noun  which  use  has  coi^JoiBed 
must  be  kept  coigoined.  A  new  combinatioB 
appears  an  impropriety,  at  least  a  noyelty,  as 
much  almost  as  ^e  use  of  a  new  term.  You 
may  say  strain  a  point,  or  stretch  a  point;  you 
cannot  say  extend  a  point,  nor  strain  nor 
stretch  a  line  or  a  buckle.i' 

A  complex  proposition  is  that  which  has  at 
least  two  subjects,  with  a  predicate  and  eopob 
to  eadi  of  them,  two  snbjeets,  and  as  many 
predicates  and  copulas.  The  general  elTect  of 
it  is  to  bring  to  yiew  two  entities,  each  of  them 
real  or  fictitious,  accompanied  with  an  intima- 
tion that  by  one  of  them  a  change  is  prodaeed 
in  the  state  or  condition  of  the  other. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  yiew,  a  complez 
proposition  may  be  termed  a  trcumUoihe*' 
fretting  proposition.  Examples:—!.  Euy- 
Diades  struck  Themistocles.  2.  Themistodes 
was  stricken  by  Eurybiades. 

In  both  these  instances  the  result  expressed  is 
one  and  the  same  ;  but  in  the  one  instance 
the  yerb  employed  is  in  what  is  called  the  ae- 
tiye  yoice;  in  the  other,  in  the  passiye. 

In  both  instances  a  change  in  the  state  ef  a 
certain  entity  is  represented  as  produced,  and 
a  motion  is  presented  in  the  duuraotcr  of  a 
cause  of  that  change. 

But  in  the  first  instance,  the  entity  hrovght 
to  yiew  is  the  entity  in  which  the  nMiiom  is 
represented  as  haying  had  its  eommenoementy 
the  entity  which  is  represented  as  haying  been 
iirst  in  motion,  and  with  that  same  entity  the 
motion  so  produced  by  it.  In  the  other  ia* 
stance  it  is  the  entity  in  which  the  motioa  is 
rei»esented  as  haying  had  its  tarminaticB. 
Themistocles  was  struck,  yii.  by  Eurybiades. 

This  motion  may  be  considered  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  correspondent  quality  on  the 
subject,  yic  an  aetiye  quality,  an  aeiiye  qua- 
lity which  is  represented  as  having,  en  tbe 
oceaaion  in  question,  at  the  moment  in  ques- 
tion, been  resident  in  one  of  the  two  subjects 
in  question,  yix.  Eurybiades. 

In  the  other  instance,  the  being  strack  may 
be  considered  as  the  maniieetation  of  a  cor- 
respondent quality  of  the  passiye  kind^  which 
is  represented  as  haying  been  on  that  same 
occasion,  at  that  same  moment^  resident  in 
the  other  of  the  two  subjects  in  qnestien,  rii. 
Themistocles4 


i*  Strain  a  point  seems  to  haye  taken  rise  wbea 
breeches  were  trussed  and  untrassed  by  points. 

t  Here  may  be  seen  the  origin  and  ezplaaatioa 
of  two  B]>eeie8  of  yerb.  The  yeib  active  aad  fiw 
verb  passiye,  or  (to  speak  in  the  bncoage  ef  the 
past  and  present  race  of  gnmmarians,  by  vrhom  an 
ample  cluster  of  wotds  are  spoken  of  as  if  iSkntj 
were  all  together  but  one  word,  to  which  rad 
Mgregate  and  supposed,  imaginaiy  unit,  tbty  giye 
the  name  of  a  verb,  i.e.  one  yeri>)  the  adive  cein 
and  the  ocmiw  yoiee  of  the  verb. 

A  yerb  active  ita  veib,  i  e.  an  aggrigaleef  «eids 
in  and  by  which  to  the  import  of  the  oc^nib  cr 
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€f^  Bmbyea  of  a  PropotUiom. 

The  name  of  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is 
either  singolariy  designatiTe,  or  plnrally  de- 
slgnaliYe  :  it  is  singularly  designatiTe  when 
no  more  than  one  indiridnal  is  meant  to  be 
designated;  plnrally  when  individuals  more 
tiian  one. 

A  singularly  designatire  name  is  either  de- 
terminately  or  indeterminately  significatiye  ; 
detenninately  where  the  indiTidual  meant  to 
be  designated  is  distinguished  firom  all  others, 
as  in  ih.e  case  of  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  a 
field,  Ik  street,  a  lane,  &o. ;  indefinite  or  inde- 
terminate when  the  import  of  the  pronoun  ad- 
jective, iome  or  onjf  is  considered  as  attached 
to  it. 

A  plurally  designatiye  name  is  the  name  of 
an  aggregate  or  number  of  indiTiduals,  con- 
sidered as  if  collected  together. 

These  indiriduals  are  either  all  determinate, 
all  indeterminate,  or  some  determinate,  others 
indeterminate. 

1.  All  determinate,  for  instance  the  mem- 
bers of  one  official  board  actually  in  existence. 

2.  All  indeterminate,  for  instance  the  in- 
tended members  of  an  official  board,  not  in  exis- 
tence, but  in  contemplation  to  be  established. 

S.  Some  determinate,  some  indetenninate, 
of  this  sort,  are  the  names  of  all  tpeeiet  and 
aenera  of  things  ;  of  aggregate  objects  which 
haye,haTe  had,  or  will  haye,  a  real  existence  ; 
for  in  and  by  every  such  specific  or  generic 
name  are  designated,  in  the  first  place,  all  the 
i&diriduals  wUch  are  considered  as  being  at 
the  time  in  question  endowed  with  the  specific 
quality  indicated  by  the  name.  In  the  next 
place,  all  that  eier  were.  In  the  last  place, 
all  which  ever  will  be,  and  by  the  supposition 
these  last  neither  have  nor  erer  hare  had  exis- 


A  specific  name  partakes,  therefore,  at  once. 
of  the  nature  of  the  name  of  a  real^entity,  and 
of  a  name  of  a  fictitious  entity.^  It  is  the 
name  of  a  real  entity  considered  as  applied  to 
any  one  of  the  indiriduals  now  or  before  now 
in  existence,  which  were  endowed  with  the 
specific  property,  or  to  tiie  whole  number  of 
them,  or  to  any  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
them  put  together.  It  is  as  yet  the  name  of 
a  fictitious  entity,  considered  as  applied  to  all 
or  any  one  or  more  of  those  indiriduals,  which, 
with  that  same  specific  character  belonging  to 


sabitttntiTe  is  added  that  of  an  aetiy*  quality,  as 
having  b«en  manifested  by  the  subject  in  question. 
In  ^18  ease  the  subject  in  question  is  tho  subject 
in  which  the  motion  is  considered  as  having  nad 
Its  conunencement. 

A  verb  passive  is  a  rerb  in  which  t)  the  import 
of  the  same  copula  or  verb-sabstantive,  is  aiMed 
that  of  the  eorrespondent  passive  qut «lii^,  as  hav- 
ing been  manifested  by  the  subject  in  qnestion. 
In  this  case  the  subject  in  question  is  the  subiect 
in  which  the  motion  in  question  is  considetea  as 
having  received  its  termination. 


them,  are  considered  as  about  to  come  into  exis- 
tence. 

In  this  it  dillbrs  fh>m  the  name,  of  a  quality, 
for  a  quality  is  an  object  altogether  fictitious, 
an  object  which,  considered  as  distinct  fh>m 
the  subject  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  Mer-* 
ing,  neither  has,  nor  has  had,  nor  ever  will 
have  existence ;  for  as  often  as  it  is  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  -in  a  body, «. «.  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, or  in  some  other  object  which  is  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  a  body,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  a  substance,  a  tangiUe  substance,  which, 
by  the  supposition,  it  is  not. 

SEcnoif  IX. 
Of  PredieaiUoH. 

In  the  character  of  a  ittbjeet,  an  entity,  real 
or  fictitious,  being  brought  to  view,  if  by  any 
phrase,  intimation  is  given,  that  in  that  iub- 
ject  a  certain  qualUy  thereby  designated  has 
place,  predication  is  performed:  the  quality,  in 
respect  of  its  being  so  asserted  to  have  place 
in  the  subject,  is  styled  the  predicate  ;  and 
the  sign  by  which  the  at$erHon,  the  act  of  as- 
sertion to  the  effect  in  question  is  expressed, 
is  termed  the  copula. 

In  this  explanation  a  proposition  implied  is, 
that  predication  may,  in  every  case,  be  re- 
duced to  this  :  an  attribution  of  a  quality  to  a 
subject ;  to  the  entity  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  proposition  of  which  the  predicate  in  ques- 
tion is  the  predicate.  The  import  of  the  word 
quality  being  already  explained  as  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  case  in  which  the  existence  of 
it  is  considered  as  permanent. 

Property,  relation,  place,  time,  manners,  by 
the  one  woni  quality  can  the  import  of  all  these 
terms  be  with  propriety  said  to  be  included  ) 
Answer — yes. 

1.  Property. — This  may  be  considered  as 
being  penectly  synonymous  to  the  word  qua- 
lity, and  therefore  in  any  case  in  which  the 
use  of  the  word  quality  might  on  any  account 
be  less  convenient,  may  wi&out  any  difibrence 
.of  import,  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

2.  Bdation,  For  explaining  the  import  of 
divers  parts  of  speech,  this  word  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, come  to  be  employed.  But  the  bear- 
ing this  or  that  relation  to  this  or  that  other 
object  may,  without  impropriety,  be  number- 
ed among  the  qualities  or  properties  of  any 
object. 

8.  Of  the  modification  of  which  place,  i.  e. 
ipaee,  considered  in  a  relative  point  of  view, 
is  susceptible,  f^quent  occasion  for  making 
mention  will  present  itself.  But  the  having 
its  existence  in  the  place  in  qnestion  may,  for 
BO  long  as  it  continues,  be,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety, in  this  instance  as  in  any  other, 
numbered  among  the  propertiet  or  qwalitiei  of 
the  object,  whatsoever  it  may  be. 

4.  So,  in  regard  to  time.  Amongst  the  qua- 
lities attributed  to  this  subject  In  question,  may 
be  the  having  its  existence  in  a  certain  per* 
tion  of  the  field  of  time. 
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ETery  object  that  exists,  exists  in  some 
portion  ot  other  of  the  field  of  pUce  or  spaoe. 

Erery  object  that  exists,  exists  in  some 
portion  or  other  of  the  field  of  time. 

In  BO  far  as  it  exists  in  the  field  of  tptue,  an 
object  bears  a  certain  reloHon  to  eyery  other 
object  considered  as  haying  its  existence  in 
that  field. 

In  so  fkr  as  it  exists  in  the  field  of  time,  an 
object  bears,  in  like  manner,  a  certain  relation 
to  eyery  other  object  considered  as  haying  its 
existence  in  that  same  field — ^the  field  of  time. 

And  thus  we  haye  the  rdatiom  of  place  and 
time,  which,  with  the  addition  of  quality,  in 
the  less  extended  sense  of  the  word,  (yiz. 
that  in  which  it  is  put  for  qualities  other  than 
those  which  consist  in  existence  in  certain 
portions  of  the  field  of  place  and  time)  consti- 
tute some  of  the  principal  classes  of  the  ob- 
jects, for  the  designation  of  which  the  difi^Brent 
classes  of  words  called  parts  of  speech  are 
employed. 

As  it  requires  an  entire  proposition  to  giye 
complete  expression — expression  at  length,  to 
an  intimation,  that,  to  the  subject  in  question, 
a  certain  property  or  quality  belongs,  so  does 
it  to  giye  the  like  expression  to  an  intimation, 
that,  of  the  subject  in  question,  the  existence 
is  confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  field  of 
spaoe,  or  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  field  of  time. 

In  this  way  it  will  appear,  that  not  only,  in 
an  adyerb  such  as — here,  there,  now,  then,  the 
import  of  an  entire  proposition  is  contained; 
but  eyen  that  in  a  mere  preposition  such  as  of, 
under,  the  import  of  an  entire  proposition  is 
contained  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  wheneyer, 
oyer  and  ahoye  the  preposition  in,  the  import 
of  which  is  included  in  eyery  propoMon,  (or 
eyery  form  of  words  by  which  a  quality  is 
asserted  to  be  ta  a  subject,)  any  other  pre- 
position is  included  in  the  proposition,  that 
proposition  is  a  complete  one,  containing,  in 
addition  to  whatsoeyer  other  simple  proposi- 
tions it  may  contain,  one  of  which  the  prepo- 
sition in  question  is  the  abridged  equiyalent 
and  substitute. 

Predication  is  either  real  or  yerbal ; — ^real, 
when  the  design  of  the  proposition  is  to  conyey 
information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject signified, — ^when  it  declares  the  existence 
of  some  quality,  in  the  subject  named;— of  real 
predication,  nothing  can  be  the  object  or  mat- 
ter but  a  quality  :*  yerbal,  when  the  design  is 
merely  to  giye  intimation  of  the  import  of  the 
word  which,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is 
employed  in  the  character  of  a  sign,  as  an  oak 
is  a  plant,  a  dog  is  an  animaL 

DiSbrent  as  Uiey  are  in  themselyes,  that  is, 
in  the  design  in  pursuance  of  which  they  are 
employed,  these  two  modes  of  predication  are 
yery  liable  to  be  confounded. 

When  the  predication  is  real,  the  puipose 

*  A  quality  beiitf  but  a  fietitioas  entity,  the 
pradicata,  if  tne  prMucation  be  real,  can  never  be 
anything  bat  the  name  of  a  fictiUouB  entity. 


of  it,  the  purpose  of  the  proposition  in  iHiich 
it  has  place,  U  always  as  aboye,  to  conyey  an 
intimation  that,  in  the  entity  in  qnesticn 
which,  or  the  name  of  which,  is  the  eukjed  of 
the  proposition  in  question,  a  certain  quality 
to  which  exprossion  is  giyen  in  and  by  the 
Predicate,  hM  existence. 

When  &e  predication  is  wfhci,  purely  yer- 
bal, the  design  is  not  to  giye  intimation  of  any 
quality  as  haying  existence  in  any  subject,  but 
merely  to  conyey  an  intimation  of  a  certain 
relation  between  the  import  of  one  word  and 
the  import  of  another,  no  such  object  as  the 
nature  of  the  quality  designated  by  either, 
being  on  that  occasion  meant  to  be  brought 
into  yiew.t 

The  reason  for  holding  up  to  yiew  this  dis- 
tinction is,  that  sometimes,  when  the  effect  or 
design  of  the  preposition  is  of  one  sort,  it  is 
liable  to  be  misconceiyed,  by  being  oonceiyed 
to  be  of  the  other  sort 

SscnoN  X. 

OfCoOeelione  of  Svme,  L  e.  PropoeHwu  ea- 
preteive  of  $ome  State  of  the  Pereeptite  Pa- 
cuUy,  considered  at  hdmngfor  Ike  Souroe  ef 
the  Perception  a  corporeal  Ckject  or  Objeete, 

Correspondent  to  such  as  are  the  dbfeett  to 
be  designated,  such  must  be  the  eigne  by  whidi 
they  are  designated. 

Correspondent  to  the  states,  and  such  as 
are  the  modifications,  of  which  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  susceptible,  such  most  be  the  modi- 
fications of  the  signs  which,  under  the  name 
of  language  or  dieeoune,  are  employed  in  the 
designation  of  them. 

Eyery  proposition  by  which  any  portion  of 
matter  is  brought  to  yiew — ^is  presented  to  the 
mind,  has  for  its  subject  either  some  mateiial 
body,  some  portion  of  a  body,  or  some  collee- 
tion  of  bodies,  or  portions  of  bodies. 

The  sign  or  portion  of  language  by  which 
any  such  modification  or  modifications  of  mat- 
ter are  presented  to  the  mind,  is  termed  a 
name,  a  denomination,  an  appeUaOoUj  the  np- 
pellatiye. 

By  any  such  name,  what  is  designated  is 
either  a  simple  body,  a  part  of  a  single  body, 
or  an  aggregate  of  bodies,  or  of  parts  of  single 
bodies. 

If  a  part  of  a  body  be  spoken  of  by  itself,  it 
is  in  so  ft.r  considered  as  a  whole. 

If  it  be  a  single  body,  the  mode  in  which 
that  body  is  spoken  of  is  either  determinate  or 
indetermincUe ;  if  determinate,  the  name  is 
styled  a  prober  name  ;  if  it  be  an  aggregate 
of  bodies,  it  is  styled  a  common  name. 

If  the  indiyidiuUs  designated  by  audi  com- 
mon name  be  all  determinate,  it  is,  or  may  be 
styled  a  coUectiye  name  ; — in  so  fkr  as  any  of 
them  are  indeterminate,  a  general  or  speetfio 


t  See  this  distinction  exemplified  ahoya^  p.  334. 
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Ify  being  a  single  body  it  be  indeterminate, 
it  has  for  its  denomination  a  common  name, 
whether  colUetive  or  aenerie,  being  the  name 
of  the  aggregate  of  which  it  is  considered  as 
an  vjit^,  coupled  with  a  species  of  sign  denomi- 
nated a  pronoan-a4JectiYe  of  which  by  and  by. 

During  any  giren  length  of  time  eyery  ma- 
terial object,  capable  of  being  taken  for  the 
mUbject  of  a  propontion,  in  fact,  has  been  either 
in  motion  or  at  rest.  But  when  it  is  in  mo- 
tion it  may  be  considered  as  capable  of  being 
at  rest,  and,  when  at  rest,  as  capable  of  being 
in  motion. 

Every  proposition  has  either  one  subject 
alone,  or  more  than  one  ;  it  being  understood 
that  nnder  the  description  of  one  subject  is 
here  comprehended  that  which  has  for  its 
sign  a  common  name,  whether  collective  or 
generic^  (i.  e,  logically  comprehensive,)  or  that 
of  which  a  proper  name  is  the  appellative. 

A  proposition,  if  but  one  subject  be  desig- 
nated in  it,  maybe  termed  a  single  proposition ; 
if  two,  double ;  if  more  than  two,  complex. 

As  everything  which  can  happen  to  a  cor- 
poreal subject  is  resolvable  into  this,  viz.  the 
having  been,  during  the  length  of  time  in 
question,  either  in  a  state  of  motion  or  in  a 
state  of  rest,  so  everything  that  can  be  said 
of,  said  to  have  happened  to,  that  same  cor- 
poreal subject,  is  resolvable  either  into  this  ; 
riz.  that  during  the  length  of  time  in  question 
it  has  been,  or  has  been  capable  of  being  in  a 
state  of  motion ;  or  into  this,  viz.  that  it  has 
been,  or  has  been  capable  of  being  in  a  state 
ofrw*.* 

In  either  case,  by  what  is  said  of  the  cor- 
poreal subject  in  question,  a  quality  may  be 
said  to  be  ascribed  to'  it,  to  be  attributed  to 
it,  to  be  said  to  belong  to  it, — ^it  may  be  said 
to  be  possessed  of,  endued,  endowed  with  that 
same  quality  ; — the  quality  is  spoken  of  as 
being  in  that  same  subject,  belonging  to,  ap- 
pertaining to,  inherent  in  that  same  subject. 

If,  in  speaking  of  the  quality  as  being  in 
the  subject,  no  more  than  a  single  point  of 
time  is  brought  to  view,  the  quality  thus  at- 
tributed may  be  styled  actucdf  or  mom^fUary, 
or  transient ; — ^if  it  be  considered  as  either 
being,  or  capable  of  being,  in  the  subject  for  an 
indeterminate  length  of  time,  the  quality  may 
be  styled  potential,  habitual,  or  permanent. 

When  a  quality  is  spoken  of  as  appertain- 
ing to  this  or  that  subject,  that  which,  on  this 
occasion,  is  most  frequently  meant  to  be  de- 
signated, and  is,  therefore,  most  apt  to  be 
brought  to  view,  is  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality. 

In  consideration  of  its  being  attributed  to  a 
subject,  a  quality  is  also  frequently  styled  an 


*  Sight,  hearing,  smell,  present  no  exceptions. 
In  case  of  sight,  the  object  said  to  be  seen,  may  be 
a£  rest,  but  m  light,  but  for  which  it  would  not 
have  b«en  seen,  hu  been  in  motion  ;  and  so  in  the 
instances  of  Mearing  and  smell ;  in  hearing,  the 
air, — ^in  smeU,  the  oaoriferooB  paiticles. 
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aUribute — an  attribute  of  that  same  subject ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  its  belonging  to  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  also  frequently  styled  a  property — a 
property  of,  or  belonging,  or  appertaining  to, 
or  inherent  in,  that  same  subject. 

Suppose,  then,  a  portion  of  the  matter  of 
language  so  constructed  as  to  present  to  view 
a  quality,  whether  actual  or  habitual,  as  ap- 
pertaining to  this  or  that  given  corporeal  sub- 
ject, let  it  be  considered  what  are  the  objects 
of  which  this  portion  of  the  matter  of  language 
must  have  contained  the  signs. 

These  are,  1.  The  subject ;  2.  The  quality. 
But  to  say  that  the  quality  in  question  is  in 
the  subject  in  question,  is  to  affirm  the  exis- 
tence of  a  certain  relation  between  that  subject 
and  that  quality,  viz.  the  sort  of  relation  of 
which  the  word  in  is  the  sign. 

Thus,  then,  to  the  sign  of  the  subject  and 
the  sign  of  the  quality  must  be  added  the  sign 
of  the  relation. 

But  what  is  thus  said,  what  is  thus  affirmed, 
is,  that  in  the  subject  in  question  the  quality 
in  question  w ;  in  other  words,  that  betfceen  the 
subject  and  this  quality  there  existt  the  relv 
tion  in  question. 

Thus,  then,  to  complete  the  texture  of  the 
proposition,  to  the  sign  of  the  subject,  the  sign 
of  the  quality f  and  the  sign  of  the  relation^ 
must  be  added  the  sign  of  existence, — the  sign 
by  which  existence  is  brought  to  view — ^the  sign 
by  which  existence  is  asserted  to  have,  or  to 
have  had  place,  viz.  the  existence  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  subject  and  the  attribute. 

For  the  present,  viz.  to  aid  conception,  and 
to  afiford  a  mark  of  distinction  whereby  this 
minimum  proposition,  and  a  proposition  of 
larger  dimensions  and  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  may  be  distinguished,  let  the  following 
examples  serve : — 

Apples,  say,  are  sweet,  or,  to  keep  clear  of 
certain  causes  of  complication,  say,  rather, 
sugar  is  sweet. 

The  number  of  words  employed  is  here  no 
more  than  three;  but,  in  the  form  of  expression, 
an  abbreviation  may  be  observed.  Sweetness 
(the  quality  of  sweetness)  is  in  sugar.  Sugar, 
the  name  of  the  subject — a  corpoi^  subject : 
sweetness,  the  name  of  the  quality ;  the  quality 
consisting  in  the  aptitude,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessary  actions  to  produce  in  the  eenao- 
rivm  of  men  the  perception  termed  by  the  same 
name. 

SscnoN  XI. 

Arietotdian  Logieiane — Imp^eetion  of  their 
Conoeptione  in  rdcUion  to  Propowtiom, 

For  the  formation  of  a  proposition  it  has 
been  seen  that  no  fewer  thui  four  objects  re- 
quire to  be  brought  to  view,- — objects  all  of 
them  distinct,  and,  for  the  designation  of  each 
of  them,  a  distinct  sign  capable  of  being,  and 
in  use  to  be  employed. 

What  has,  moreover,  been  seen  is,  that,  for 
the  formation  of  a  complete  proposition,  though 
it  be  but  a  single  proposition,  the  number  of 
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objects  brought  to  fiew  caimoi  be  snutUer  than 
asaboTe. 

Trae  it  is,  that,  for  the  bringiiig  to  Tiew 
thifl  number  of  distinct  and  altc^ether  differ- 
ent objects,  a  smaller  number  of  words,  and, 
in  truth,  even  a  single  word,  may  be,  and 
often  has  been,  niade  to  senre  and  to  suffice. 
But  how  t  Only  because,  in  yirtue  of  certain 
established  associations,  by  this  one  word,  the 
whole  number  of  the  abore-mentioned  distinct 
and. different  objects  hare  been  brought  to 
▼iew. 

Not  so  the  Aristotelians.  Constituent  parts 
of  a  proposition,  according  to  Aristotle  him- 
self, no  more  than  two,*  riz.  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  :  name  of  the  subject  a  noun — 
name  of  the  predicate  a  rerb. 

Seeing  that  out  of  the  two,  and  no  more 
than  two,  distinguishable  parts  no  proposition 
could  be  formed,  no  attribute  spoken  of,  as 
belonging  to  any  subject,  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  one  and  all,  added  a  third,  Tiz.  the 
sign  of  existence  to  which  they  gave  ike  name 
of  a  copula,  though  in  this,  according  to  San- 
derson, they  departed  from  the  truth  of  the 
case.  Why !  Because  they  departed  from  the 
conceptions  expressed,  from  the  language  used, 
by  Aristotle. 

But  the  relation  between  the  subject  and 
the  attribute,  the  relation  of  which  Uie  exis- 
tence between  this  subject  and  the  attribute 
was  to  be  affirmed,  eyen  after  the  abore  ad- 
dition, what  name  had  they  found  for  it  t — 
what  obsezration  had  they  made  of  it !  An- 
»wer:  None. 

As  in  Anatomy  so  in  Logic,  by  a  continued 
and  Taried  course  of  attention  bestowed  by  a 
succession  of  obserrers,  new  organs  hare,  fix>m 
time  to  time,  been  disooTered. 

For  the  formation  of  a  proposition,  taken 


lib.  ii.  cKp.  L  p.  55. 


too  in  its  least  dimensions,  aeoording  to  Aris- 
totle, no  more  than  Iwo,  aoeording  to  his  ob- 
senrers,  no  more  than  tkreCf  parts,  necessary ; 
whereas,  this  minimum  number,  it  has  been 
seen,  is  no  less  than /ovr.  And,  in  their  riew 
of  the  matter,  this  number  sufficient  for  another 
sort  of  proposition,  which  remains  to  be  lirov|^ 
to  riew,  and  which,  when  analysed,  will  be 
found  to  contain  twice  the  nninber  of  parts 
contained  in  the  only  sort  of  propoaition  as 
yet  brought  to  Tiew.*f 

Termy  it  must  be  acknowledged^  is  the  La- 
tin-sprung word  corresponding  to  the  word 
employed  by  Aristotle.  TVnas— no  more  than 
two  ;  and  so,  by  his  followers,  termi  no  more 
than  three.  But,  by  terms,  he  and  they  most 
have  meant  component  or  constituent  parts ; 
for  that  was  the  thing  which  required  to  be 
brought  to  Tiew.  If,  by  the  name  of  tern, 
there  were  any  parts  that  were  not  designated, 
then,  by  some  other  name  such  other  parts 
should  haye  been  brought  to  yiew. 

According  to  Sanderson,  the  copula,  says 
Aristotle,  is  neither  a  term  nor  so  much  as  a 
part  of  a  proposition  ;— it  is  no  more  then  a 
syncategorema.  And  what,  according  to  hin, 
is  a  syncategorema !  It  is  a  part  of  the  pre- 
dicate which,  according  to  him,  is  itself  a 
part  of  a  proposition,  the  subject  being  the 
other.  A  part  of  that  which  is  a  part  of  the 
whole,  and  yet  not  a  part  of  the  whole  I  What 
self-contradiction! — what  conftision! — what 
trifling  !— -what  torment  to  the  student !  who, 
by  the  law  of  authority,  stands  bound  to  ifaid 
it  all  true  and  inoomprdienaible  t 


t  Here,  and  at  the  commeneemant  of  pb  S37, 
there  are  lefereaoei  to  which  no  ooRespondiagcfai- 
ddations  have  been  found.  From  these  aadothcr 
pretty  obvious  iireffularities,  it  will  sasily  be  jpcr- 
eeived  that  the  sn&or  had  left  this  portioa  «  hii 
MSS.  in  a  fragmentary  atste.— £tf. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

You  to  whom,  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
number  of  ezisthig  h^ngna^^,  but  a  yery  small 
number,  at  the  utmost,  of  this  whole  can  be,  in 
any  degree,  known,— on  what  ground  is  it  that 
you  can  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  Uni- 
Tersal  Grammar  ;  that  is,  of  the  Grammar  of 
all  languages  whatsoeyer  t 
r  Answer, — In  a  great  degree,  in  respect  of 
I  the  character  and  mutual  relations  of  the  parts 
of  speech — ^yiz.  of  those  classes  of  words  of 
1  which  language  is  eyerywhere  composed, — ^the 
articles  of  which  the  subject  of  grammar  is 
^composed,  as  to  which  all  languages  cannot 
!but  agree :  the  demand,  in  thai  respect,  being 
'  everywhere,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  same,  the 
nature  of  the  supply  cannot  fail  also  to  be 
everywhere,  in  a  great  degree,  the  same. 

When,  in  relation  to  these  points  of  neces- 
eary  and  universal  agreement,  the  connexion 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply,  between 
thought  and  the  signs  employed  for  the  com- 
munication of  thought,  are  brought  to  view, 
the  points  of  possible  difference  will  be  found 
to  lie  within  a  compass  comparatively  narrow. 
Under  this  identity  of  the  demand,  the 
greatest  difference  which,  in  regard  to  the 
texture  of  the  supply,  can  possibly  have  place, 
will  be  found  to  be  exemplified  by  a  distinc- 
tion which  will  here  be  brought  to  view, — ^viz. 
that  between  the  tparingly  and  the  copumdy 
inflected  languages, — and  for  the  developing  of 
this  difference,  the  limited  number  of  languages 
which,  in  the  best  informed  parts  of  the  world, 
are  included  within  the  ordinary  compass  of  a 
liberal  education,  will  be  found  to  be  amply 
EufiElcient. 

Under  these  circumstances,  whatsoever  de- 
gree of  diversity  can  have  place,  as  between 
any  language  not  included  in  the  survey  taken 
for  this  purpose,  and  those  which  have  been 
included  in  it,  such  and  so  numerous  will  be 
found  to  be  the  points  of  necessary  identity, 
as  to  form  all  together  a  ground  or  standard 
of  comparison  and  reference,  to  which  any  lan- 
guage whatsoever,  how  numerous  and  various 
and  widely  distant  soever  its  points  of  diversity 
with  relation  to  the  aggregate  standard  so 
formed  may  be  referred ;  i&nd,  in  this  way,  it 
is  believed,  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that,  among  those  languages  which 
have  not,in  any  degree,been  included  m  the  sur- 
vey taken  for  the  present  purpose,  scarcely  will 
any  one  be  found  to  which  the  sketch  here  given, 
— supposing  it  applicable,  with  advantage,  to 
those  languages  which  have  been  included  in 


the  survey,— will  not  be  found  applicable  with 
little,  if  any  less,  advantage,  than  even  to  the 
language  in  which  this  sketch  is  penned. 

Abiolute  and  rdatite — in  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  every  object  may  these  two  branches 
be  observed. 

In  the  case  of  language  in  particular,  to  the 
absolute  nature  of  each  tongue  or  language 
belongs  all  those  particulars,  for  the  conception 
of  which  it  \b  not  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
any  other  tongue  or  language  ;  to  its  relative 
nature,  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment, identity  and  diversity,  similitude  and 
dissimilitude,  observable  on  comparison  made 
of  it  with  other  languages. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  most  clear,  cor- 
rect, and  complete  conception  that  can  be 
attained  of  the  points  of  similitude  and  dissi- 
militude, as  between  one  language  and  an- 
other, there  are  no  means  so  eflbctual  as  a  view 
taken  of  the  ends  or  purposes  of  language  in 
general,  with  the  admtion  of  a  view  taken  of 
the  different  degreet  of  tueoeu  with  which  dif- 
ferent courses  are  respectively  taken  by  them 
towards  the  attainment  of  those  ends. 

The  language  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  expression  to  the  several  modification* 
of  import  of  which  words  are  capable,  no  use 
whatever  is  made  of  inflection,  in  which,  for 
the  giving  expression  to  all  these  several  diver- 
sifications of  import,  no  other  instrument  is 
employed  than  that  of  disthict  addition,  would 
not  (it  is  believed)  be  found. 

But  some  languages  there  are  hi  which,  on 
comparison  with  others,  the  use  made  of  inflec- 
tion is  extremely  small.  These  may  be  termed 
sparingly  infleoted  languages ;  the  others,  copi- 
ously inflected  languages. 

^tween  tparingnett  and  eopiousnest,  takei| 
according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
terms,  no  naturally  determinate  line  of  sepa- 
ration would  be  to  be  found.  But,  in  their 
application  to  language,  to  the  seve^^  known 
languages,  so  wide  and  conspicuous,  in  every 
instance,  will  the  difference  be  found,  that,  m 
the  particular  case  here  in  question,  no  ambi- 
guity will  be  found  to  be  produced  by  thai 
want  of  determinateness  by  which  it  might,  in 
some  oases,  be  produced. 

From  this  distinction,  between  spariogly 
iuflectedness  and  copiously  inflectedness,  as 
applied  to  language,  a  variety  of  results  have 
been  found  deducible;  Qiost,  if  not  all  of  them, 
such,  that,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  im- 
portance of  them,  if  correct,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  generally  and  readily  recognised. 

In  the  character  of  propositions  to  be  ^ roved| 
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they  will  now  immediately  be  presented  to 
Tiew :  what  has  presented  itself  as  necessary 
in  the  shape  of  explanation  and  proof,  will  suc- 
oessively  come  to  view  as  we  adyance. 
\  In  the  field  of  uniTersal  grammar,  fonr  ob- 
jects, or  topics,  present  a  principal  claim  to 
notice,  fiz : — 

1.  The  nses  or  properties  to  which  language 
has  be^n,  or  is  capable  of  being,  rendered  snb- 
serrient. 

2.  The  properties  which,  in  the  character  of 
properties  conduciye  to  these  purposes,  are  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  a  language ;  in  a  word, 
in  the  instance  of  cTery  language. 

3.  The  degrees  in  which,  by  the  seyeral 
known  languages,  in  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
these  properties  may  be  seen  to  be  possessed. 

4.  The  properties  which,  according  to  the 
occasion  on  which  the  language,  whatsoerer  it 
be  which  is  in  question,  is  employed,  are  desir- 
able on  the  part  of  the  style,  i.  e,  the  language 
of  an  indiridual  by  whom,  on  that  occasion  it 
is  employed. 

I.  The  purposes  to  which  language  may  be 
applied  are  1,  social,  or  principal ;  2,  solitary, 
or  secondary. 

II.  The  properties  which,  for  all  purpotet 
taken  together,  are  desirable  on  the  part  of 
language  at  large,  i.  e.  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
every  language,  will,  it  is  belicTed,  be  found 
to  be  as  follows  : — 1.  Clearness,  or  perspica- 
city ;  2.  Correctness ;  3.  Copiousness,  or 
comprehensiyeness ;  4.  Completeness ;  5.  Non- 
redundance  ;  6.  Conciseness,  or  odtnpressed- 
ness  ;  7.  Pronunciability,  i.  e,  f)Ekcility  of 
pronunciation  ;  8.  Melodiousness  ;  9.  Disci- 
bility,  {.  0.  facility  of  being  learned  ;  10. 
Docibility  ;  11.  MeKorability;  12.  Omability, 
i  e.  fikcility  of  being  made  subseryient  to  the 
purpose  of  ornament ;  13.  Impressiyeness  ; 
14.  Dignity  ;  15.  Patheticahiess.* 

Of  the  aboye-mentioned  fifteen  properties, 
the  fiye  first,  regard  being  had  to  the  difference 
in  the  degrees  in  which  different  languages 
arerespectiyely  susceptible  of  them,  are,  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  important. 

III.  In  respect  of  all  these  fiye  properties, 
the  sparingly  inflected  languages  haye,  in  a 
prodigious  degree,  the  advantage  oyer  tiie  co- 
piously inflected  languages. 

By  means  of  the  sparingly  inflected  lan- 
guages alone,  and  not  by  any  of  the  copiously 
inflected  languages,  can  the  Aindamental  prin- 
ciple of  uniyersal  gramnuur  (and  the  nature  of 
language  in  general)  including  the  relation 
and  correspondency  between  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  requiring  to  be  expressed  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  signs  capable  of  being  employed  for 
the  expression  of  them,  have  been  deyeloped 
with  that  clearness  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible. 


*  See  these  treated  at  length  in  the  immediately 
precedmg  Tnet  on  Langoagv,  where  several  of  the 
other  matters  casually  noticed  in  this  Introduction 
are  enlaiged  on.— £tf . 


To  the  class  of  oopionsly  inflected  ^•"g^ftg**, 
belong  the  ancient  Greek,  the  ancient  Latin, 
and  the  modem  languages  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  of  which,  from  those  two,  but  most 
immediately  from  the  Latm,  the  Btmcture  faa^ 
been  derived. 

Of  all  known  langnagei^  the  l«'j»£ii«i»  is  that 
which  is  most  sparingly  ii^eoted. 

Of  all  known  luigus^^es,  the  English  is  ac- 
cordingly that  in  which,  in  the  higl^t  degree, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  most  important  of 
the  properties  desirable  in  every  language  an 
to  be  found. 

In  particular,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other,  is  the  English  language  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  a  treatise  on  univerAl  grammar, 
in  which  the  essential  characters  of  all  lan- 
guage, and  the  fttndamental  principles  of  all 
grammar  are  intended  to  be  brought  to  view. 

In  so  inferior  a  degree  are  the  eopionaly  in- 
flected languages,  and,  in  particular,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployed as  instruments  for  the  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  universal  grammar,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  by  any  person  un- 
acquainted yrith  any  other  than  those  lan- 
guages respectively,  a  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  of  language  in  general,  and  of  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar  could  have 
been  conveyed  or  formed. 

lY.  By  means  of  the  lights  afforded  princi- 
pally by  this  distinction  between  the  sparingly 
inflected  and  the  copiously  inflected  langnages, 
and,  in  particular,  by  tiiat  enumeration  by 
which  it  has  been  suggested,  or,  at  least,  ac- 
companied, viz.  the  list  of  the  properties  de- 
sirable in  language,  observations  may  be  sog- 
gested  by  which  not  only  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  of  perfection  in  the  style  of  eaeh  in- 
dividual, on  each  occasion,  may  be  ihcilitated, 
but  the  improvement  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
particular  language  which  they  respeedvely 
employ,  may  be  placed  in  some  .degree  within 
the  reach  of  individuals. 

For  the  purpose  of  conveying  as  early  as 
possible  a  conception  of  the  design  and  princi- 
pal results  of  this  essay,  a  distinction  that  has 
been  observed,  as  between  language  and  lan- 
guage, in  relation  to  the  parts  of  speech,  must 
in  this  place  be  brought  to  view. 

Essentially  diversified^  and  «oe  ettentiaUy 
diversified.  Under  one  or  other  of  these  two 
heads  wiU  every  one  of  them  be  found  citable 
of  beingVrranged. 

Those  which  are  essentially  diversifled,  are 
those  which  are  at  the  same  time  expressive 
of  some  one  principal  idea  or  import,  and  of 
some  one  or  more  accessory  ideas,  of  whi<^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  diseoune,  one 
or  more  are  constantly  and  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  that  principal  one. 

These  will  be  seen  to  be,  1.  The  nomm^nJh 
Oanlive;  2.  The  verb  called  by  grammaiiaos 
the  verb-svbstantivef  the  verb  in  its  utmost  de- 
gree of  simplicity,  the  pure  and  simple  verb, 
the  sign  of  relative  ezistenoe. 
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Ifeoessazily  attached  to  the  principal  idea, 
in  the  instance 'of  the  nonn-m&tonfiM,  there 
is  but  one  accessory  idea,  and  that  is  that  of 
number.  The  objects  meant  to  be  brought  to 
Tiew  by  the  word  in  question  are  meant  to  be 
represented  either  as  one  only,  or  as  more  than 
one,  and  in  one  of  those  two  cases  they  cannot 
but  be  presented  to  Tiew. 

Necessarily  attached  to  the  principal  idea  in 
the  instance  of  the  Terb,  are  the  diversifications 
of  which  time  is  susceptible,  and  the  ideas  of 
absoluteness  and  conditionality,  one  or  other 
of  which  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
erery  conception  that  can  be  formed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  existence,  considered  as  the  attribute  of 
the  matter  of  fiekct,  the  idea  of  which  is,  by  the 
portion  of  discourse  in  question,  presented  to 
the  mind. 

Considered  with  reference  to  time,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  signs  of  existence  in  the  case  in 
question,  the  verb  is  said  to  present  itself  to 
view  in  different  tensei. 

Considered  with  reference  to  abeolutenets  and 
€<mdUionality,it  is  said  to  present  itself  to  view 
in  different  moodi. 

It  will  be  shown  presently  how  the  imports 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  speech  are  resolyable 
into  the  import  of  these  two,  yiz.  the  noun- 
BubstantiTe,  and  the  Terb-substantiye,  Tiz.  as 
well  those  which  in  certain  languages,  though 
not  of  necessity,  are  in  fact  dlTersified,  as  those 
of  which  no  diyersifications  are  to  be  found  in 
any  language.  * 

It  will  be  seen  presently  how  it  is  that  the 
noun-a<i(jectiTe  contains  not  any  necessarily 
distinct  diyersification,  its  only  diTersifications 
being  those  of  the  noun-substantiye,  to  which 
it  makes  reference. 

.^  It  will  also  be  seen  how  it  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  just  mentioned,  the  yerb-sub- 
Btantiye  requires  not  any  diversification. 

It  will  moreover  be  seen  that  the  import  of 
any  other  verb  than  the  verb-substantive  ad- 
mits not  of  any  diversification  other  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  verb-substantive,  insomuch 
as  the  import  of  every  verb,  other  than  a  verb- 
substantive,  is  resolvable  into  the  import  of 
the  verb-substantive,  added  to  the  import  of  a 
noun-adjective. 

And  farther  on  will  be  explained  the  mode 
in  which  the  import  of  the  preposition,  con- 
junction, and  adverb,  is  resolvable  into  that  of 
the  noun-substantive,  noun-a4Jectiye;^and  verb, 
one,  two,  or  all  of  them.  ' 

For  giving  expression  to  the  above-men- 
tioned diversifications,  the  authors  of  language 
have  had  the  choice  of  two  modes.  One  is  by 
the  addition  of  so  many  separate  words  allot- 
ted to  that  purpose.  The  other  is  by  some 
change  in  the  letters  of  which  the  sign  of  the 
principal  idea,  or  import,  is  composed.  Say, 
in  the  first  case,  by  detached  signs,  or,  more 
strictly,  though  less  clearly,  by  distinct  addi- 
tion. Say,  in  the  other  case,  by  modification, 
or,  to  employ  the  word  already  in  common  use, 
by  inflection. 


Of  the  ideas  here  hazarded,  should  they  in 
any  instance  be  deemed  new,  if  they  are  at  the 
same  time  regarded  as  correct  and  just,  in  that 
case,  it  is  not  from  their  novelty  that  any  con- 
sideration can  justly  be  deducible  tending  to 
forbid  their  being  presented  to  view  ;  in  the 
idea  of  improvement,  that  of  novelty  is  essen- 
tially an  ingredient  Among  sudi  new  ideas 
as  have  been  ventured  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public  eye,  the  endeavour  to  render  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  nature  and  me- 
chanism of  language  more  genenJ  than  it  is, 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Grammar  is  that  branch  of  art  and  science  * 
in  and  by  which  the  words  of  which  language 
or  discourse  is  composed  are  considered,  wi£- 
out  any  regard  to  the  subject  or  occasion  of 
the  discourse,  but  only  vriUi  respect  to  the  re- 
lations which  the  imports  of  the  different  classes 
of  words  of  which  it  is  composed  bear  to  each 
other,  these  classes  of  words  being  the  saine 
whatsoever  be  the  subject  of  discourse.  '^ 

Those  classes  of  words,  into  which  all  dis- 
course, whatsoever  may  be  the  subject  of  it, 
may  be  divided,  are  termed  the  parte  of  speech. 

In  the  course  taken  for  the  providing  of  words 
for  the  giving  expression  or  designation  to 
these  several  imports,  considerable  differences 
are  exhibited  by  different  languages.  But  as 
to  those  differences  which  have  place  in  the 
mutually  related  imports  themselves,  the  de- 
mand is  the  same  in  all  languages. 

That  branch  of  the  art  and  science  of  gram- 
mar which  has  for  its  subject  the  course  taken 
by  the  particular  language  in  question  for 
satisfying  this  above-mentioned  demand,  may 
be  called  particular  grammar. 

In  so  far  as  the  modifications  taken  cogn^i 
zance  of  are  those  which  have  place  in  every 
particular  language,  this  branch  of  the  art  and 
science  may  be  designated  by  the  name  of  I 
univenal  grammar;  its  objects  are  the  different  t 
correlative  imports  which  are  essential  ingre-  { 
dients  in  discourse,  whatsoever  be  the  subject^ 
and  which  stand  respectively  designated  by 
the  different  classes  of  words,  called  as  abovcj^ 
parts  of  speech. 

In  so  for  as  the  imports  are  considered  in 
themselves  alone,  and  vrithout  regard  to  the 
different  provision  made  in  and  by  different 
languages  for  the  designation  of  them,  they 
constitute  the  subject  of  a  branch  of  the  art 
and  science  of  universal  grammar,  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  ab- 
stract or  unapplied  branch. 

In  so  far  as  they  are  considered  with  regard 
to  the  differences  that  have  place  in  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  designation  of  them  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  the  branch  may  be  termed 
the  concrete,  practical,  or  applied  branch^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


USES  OF  CKITEBSAL  GRAMMAR. 

Of  an  acqnaintance  with  this  branch  of  art 
and  science,  should  it  be  asked  what  is  the 
use,  an  answer  is  at  hand. 

1.  CHfing  facility  to  the  study  of  any  parti- 
cular language  whatsoever. 

2.  Giring  to  study  of  a  number  of  lan- 
guages conjunctly,  a  degree  of  facility  not  ob- 
tainable by  any  other  means. 

3.  In  the  case  where  a  man  is  so  circum- 
stanced, that  for  the  purpose  in  question  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him  which 
of  seyeral  Umguages  to  employ, — ^affording 
BubstantiaJ  grounds  for  the  solution  of  that 
doubt. 

T  4.  By  developing  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  thoughts  and  their  respective 
signs,  between  the  different  sorts  of  signs  and 
the  thoughts  of  which  they  are  the  signs,  ren- 
dering a  man  the  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  his  own  thoughts,  whatsoever  on  any 
occasion  may  be  the  subject  to  which  they 
J^apply  themselves. 

To  j^ve  a  clear,  correct,  comprehensive,  and 
instructive  view  of  the  field  of  universal  gram- 
mar, it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  look  into 
the  books  that  are  extant  on  the  subject  of 
grammar,  whether  particular  or  universal, — 
he  must  look  into  his  own  mind. 

For  want  of  being  confronted  and  compared 
with  the  purposes,  the  demand  for  which  gave 
birth  to  the  distinctions  of  which  they  are  ex- 
pressive,— for  want  of  being  brought  to  view 
in  company  with  the  thoughts  or  parts  of 
thoughts  of  which  they  are  the  signs,  the  parts 
of  speech  have  formed  altogether  a  dark  and 
mysterious  cloud. 

The  only  medium  through  which  grammar, 
whether  particular  or  universal,  has  ever  yet 
been  presented,  is  that  in  which  it  is  presented 
by  the  languages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  in  both  these  languages,  properties  will 
be  shown  by  which  they  are  rendered  in  a  high 
degree  incompetent,  and  ill  adapted  to  their 
purpose. 

If,  then,  by  a  clear  insight, — ^if,  in  a  word, 
by  a  clearer  insight  than  has  been  as  yet  ob- 
tained of  the  general  principles  of  language, 
and  of  that  art  and  science  of  which  it  is  tiie 
subject,  the  acquisition  of  any  and  of  every 
particular  language  may  be  made  to  receive  a 
ftdlity  hitherto  unexampled, — ^if,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  obtaining  of  this  insight  no  greater 
difficulty  will  in  the  case  of  non-adults  be  ex- 
perienced than  in  the  forming  that  acquain- 
tance which  so  many  actually  form,  with  the 
particulars  of  the  grammars  of  several  parti- 
cular languages ;  if  these  several  suppositions 
shall  be  found  verified,  it  will  follow  that  the 
art  and  science  of  universal  grammar,  will 
present  such  a  claim  to  be  admitted  upon  the 
list  of  branches  of  learning  as  will  be  proof 
against  all  dippute. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

By  the  name  of  the  parts  of  speech  am  de- 
signated certain  classes  of  words  which  being 
either  indispensably  necessary,  or  universally 
and  highly  convenient  to  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cour6e,^re  to  be  found  m  all  known  languages. 

The  characters  by  which  these  several  classes 
of  words  stand  distinguished,  and  from  which 
they  are  denominated,  are  taken  solely  from 
the  consideration  of  the  parts  which  they  re- 
spectively bear  in  the  composition  of  the  mass 
of  discourse  termed  a  grammatical  sentence, 
and  thence  from  the  relation  which  the  classes 
of  objects  respectively  designated  by  them  may 
be  seen  to  bear  to  one  another,  when  consider- 
ed in  that  point  of  view.  They  are  the  same 
to  whatsoever  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and 
action  the  subject  and  adjuncts  of  the  disoouise 
belong. 

Of  these  parts,  the  names  in  general  use  are, 
— ^noun-substantive,  noun-adjective,  verb,  par- 
ticiple, adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  and 
inteijection. 

The  objects  respectively  designated  by  these 
names  are  some  of  them  tinffU,  some  of  them 
(aggregated,  consisting  each  of  them  of  a  duster 
of  words  or  signs. 

The  simple  are,  1.  Preposition.  2.  Coigune- 
tion.    3.  Adverb.    4.  Inteijection. 

The  aggregated  are,  1.  Noun-substantive. 
2.  Noun-adjective.    3.  Verb.    4.  Participle. 

In  those  parts  of  speech  which  are  aggre- 
gated, may  be  distinguished  so  many  sub-parts 
as  there  are  different  objects  inolnded  under 
the  same  name. 

For  giving  an  explanation  of  the  several 
parts  of  speech  and  their  respective  wtUhparts^ 
that  language  will  be  the  fittest  to  be  employ- 
ed which  being  fhmished  with  signs  for  all 
the  necessary  parts  and  sub-parts,  is  encum- 
bered with  the  smallest  number  of  superfiuous 
ones.  This  language  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  to  be  the  English. 

In  giving  an  explanation  of  the  8evenl| 
classes  of  words  called  parts  of  speech,  the 
most  instructive,  not  to  say  the  only  essentially 
instructive,  course  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
to  be  the  bringing  to  view,  in  the  iSnt  place, 
the  classes  of  objects  that  require  to  be  desig- 
nated, and  ther^kfter,  and  thereupon,  the  de- 
ferent contrivances,  and  as  the  results  of  those 
contrivances,  the  species  or  classes  of  words 
which  In  different  languages  are  employed  in 
the  designation  of  them. 

This  being  the  track  proceeded  in,  ibrthe 
laying  a  foundation  for  grammar,  the  art  of 
logic,  or,  as  some  would  say,  metapkyna,  is 
ciSled  in  and  employed.  „^ 

The  parts  of  speech  are  parts  of  a  sentence, 
parts  actual  or  potential,  all  of  them  of  one 
and  the  same  sentence. 

To  every  word,  to  whatsoever  part  of  speech 
it  belongs,  there  are  two  distinguishablB  in- 
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ports,  vis.  1.  Abaolnte.  2.  RelatiTe,~-relatioii 
being  hsA  to  the'relatire  import  of  the  other 
lorts  of  words,  placed,  or  capable  of  being 
placed,  in  one  and  the  same  sentence. 

The  parts  of  speech  may  be  diTided  into, 
1.  SignMcant  by  themselves.  2.  Not  signifi- 
cant by  themselves. 

Those  significant  by  themselves  are, — 

1.  Noun-snbstantive. 

2.  Noun-adjective.* 

3.  Verb  unmodified.t 

4.  Adverb4: 

5.  Intexjection. 

Those  not  significant  by  themselves  are, — 

6.  Preposition. 

7.  Conjunction. 

8.  Words  indicative  of  mood. 

9.  Words  indicative  of  time. 

The  nonn  and  the  verb  are  each  of  them  a 
einster  of  conjugates, — each  cluster  composed 
of  a  root  and  branches. 

The  branches  peculiar  to  a  noun  are  the 


The  branches  peculiar  to  a  verb  are,  1. 
Moods.    2.  Tenses.    8.  Persons. 

The  branches  common  to  nouns  and  verbs 
are  numbers;  i.e,  affixes  expressive  of  the 
number  of  the  subjects  or  objects  which  are 
in  view. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  NOUN-SUBSTANTIVB. 

Section  I. 
A  Noun-SvbgtatUvoe—^phat  t 

^  The  name  of  an  entity,  real  or  fictitious ; 
real,  as  bodies  of  all  sorts  ;  fictitious,  as  mo- 
tions, modifications  of  motions,  qualities,  modes 
or  manners,  powers,  &c.,  is  a  noun-ntbstantive. 
In  every  language  it  exhibits  itself  in  vari- 
ous forms, — some  of  them  serving  to  give  in- 
timation of  some  relation  of  the  nature  of 
position  or  motion  belonging  to  the  entity ; 
others,  serving  to  represent  sex  as  belonging  or 
not  belonging  to  it ;  others,  to  designate  the 
nnmber  of  those  entities  which  are  in  question, 
but  without  any  other  distinction  in  regard  to 
nufiiber,  besides  that  between  one  and  ev^ry 
greater  number,  or  at  most,  as  in  the  Greek, 
between  one  and  two,  and  any  greater  number. 


*  Cfood  is  u  intelli^ble  by  itself  as  ^oocfness. 
Sole  difierence,  aood  gives  intmution  of  a  subject 
in  which  the  quality  is  about  to  be  asserted  to  be 
inherent ;  whereas  poodne$9,  the  substantive,  does 
not. 

i*  What  is  called  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  is  the  verb  unmodified.  In  Engliui  take 
away  the  preposition  to,  it  is  a  substantive.  To 
love,  take  away  the  to,  you  have  love,  the  substan- 
tive. 

X  This  includes  in  it  the  signification  of,  1.  A 
preposition ;  2.  A  substantive ;  3.  An  adjective. 


SscnoN  II. 


CfCate. 

An  entity,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  susceptible 
of  a  multitude  of  relations  as  towards  other 
entities ;  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  character  of 
the  subject,  or  the  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
there  is  continual  occasion  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  those  relations.  In  so  feir  as  for  the 
giving  expression  to  any  such  relation,  a  par- 
ticular modification  is  given  to  the  word  by 
which  the  entity  in  question  is  designated,  that 
word  is  thereby  said  to  be  put  into  a  certain 
case.§ 

For  the  production  of  this  effect  two  courses 
have  been  employed.  One  of  them  consists  in 
the  inserting  into  the  texture  of  the  proposi- 
tion, a  separate  word  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  may  be  termed  the  utemal  course 
or  method.  The  other  consists  in  some  change 
made  in  the  letters,  of  whieh  the  word  itself, 
of  which  the  relation  to  be  expressed  ia 
composed :  this  may  be  termed  the  internal 
method. 

The  external  course  seems  the  most  natural. 
It  seems  to  be  that  which  would  be  the  first 
to  occur  and  to  be  employed.  For  giving 
expression  to  the  principal  subject,  a  separate 
term  has  been  employed.  By  the  same  reason, 
and  the  same  habit  by  which  this  mode  of 
designation  wacs  suggested,  in  this  instance,  it 
seems  but  natural  that  this  same  mode  of 
designation  should  be  suggested  in  the  other 
instance. 

After  having,  for  some  time,  been  employed 
in  company,  though  not  in  union  with  the 
sign  of  the  subject,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
insensibly  the  sign  of  the  relation  should  come 
to  be  considered  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it, 
and  then  be  put  in  union  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  most  obvious 
relations,  those  which  there  is  most  fVequent 
occasion  to  bring  to  view,  this  expedient  might 
serve.  But,  as  the  field  of  language  came  to 
enlarge  itself,  the  complication  and  embarrass- 
ment that  would  be  produced  by  the  giving 
such  a  multitude  of  modifications  to  the  same 
word,  were  the  expedient  applied  to  every  re- 
lation which  there  would  be  occasion  to  bring 
to  view,  set  limits  to  the  practice. 

In  the  instance  of  some  of  these  relations, 
the  internal  method,  or  course,  continued  thus 
to  be  employed.  But,  in  the  instance  of  other 
relations,  the  external  method  was  preserved ; 
and  for  every  such  relation  that  had  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  a  separate  sign  con- 
tinued to  be  employed :  being  in  the  order  in 


§  The  word  cose, — ^in  Latin  aui»,  a  fall, — is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Greek  rr»ri<.  From  the 
Greek  grammarians,  Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  has 
given  what  may  be  called  the  arthetypabUm  of  the 
word  ;  t.  6.  he  has  broasht  to  view  the  material 
image  that  has  been  eroploved  for  servinc  as  a  si^ 
to  the  immaterial  idea, — toough  the  analogy  be  an 
extremely  faint  one. 
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which  the  words  of  the  sentence  were  arranged, 
most  commonly  pat  immediately  before  one  of 
the  two  words  employed  as  the  names  of  the 
entities,  between  which  the  relation  was  re- 
presented as  haying  place,  it  thus  acqoired  the 
name  of  a  prepotUion. 

This  course,  could  the  effects  of  it  haye 
been  generally  foreseen,  this  union  would  neyer 
haye  been  generally  adopted.  In  the  course 
of  pronunciation,  somehow  or  other  it  hap- 
pened that  the  termination,  which  was  re- 
garded as  suiting  this  or  that  principal  word, 
was  not  found  suitable  to  this  or  that  other 
principal  word. .  To  one  class  of  words,  one 
set  of  terminations  came  thus  to  be  attached  ; 
to  another  class  of  words,  another  set  of  ter- 
minations,— ^for  the  giying  expression  to  one 
and  the  same  idea,  a  great  yariety  of  signs. 
To  these  different  sets  of  terminations  were 
giyen  the  name  of  declensions. 

From  all  these  inconyeniences,  the  English 
language  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  free. 
For  giying  expression  to  these  relations,  with 
only  one  exception,  it  employs  no  other  than 
the  external  mode.  No  declensions  are  to  be 
fbund  in  it :  from  that  source,  that  abundant 
source  of  useless  and  troublesome  complication 
it  stands  wholly  free. 

Of  the  existence  of  one  exception  intimation 
has  just  been  giyen.  This  exception  is  that 
which  is  constituted  by  the  mode  in  which  ex- 
pression is  giyen  to  the  relation  of  possession : 
in  the  language  of  grammarians,  to  the  f>on«9- 
tiw,  or,  as  it  was  first  styled,  the  CfenUive 
ease.*  But  of  the  sign  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, such  is  the  simplicity, — a  single  letter  *s, 
— and  that  on  all  occasions  the  same,  that, 
not  being  applied  in  the  instance  of  more  ccues 
or  rtkUions  than  this  one,  the  internal  mode  is 
not  productiye  of  any  sensible  inconyenience. 
Applying  itself  to  all  noun-substantiyes  with- 
out distinction,  no  particle  of  that  useless  sys- 
tem of  complication,  expressed  by  the  word 
declension,  is  produced  by  it. 

The  nominatiye  case  expresses  the  subject 
of  the  proposition,  the  minor  terminus,  the  sub- 
ject in  which  the  motion  commences. 

The  accusatiye  signifies  the  subject  in  which 
the  motion  terminates ;  it  may  be  called  the  tub- 
jeet-€xpreising  case — "  John,  take  the  bread.'* 
Bread  is  in  the  subject-expressing  case. 

The  yocatiyef  is  an  elliptical  expression ; 
if  it  stand  alone,  it  is  equiyalent  to  an  entire 
proposition  including  a  yerb  in  the  imperatiye 


*  In  the  singular  number,  berides  the  preposi- 
tional genitiye,  there  is  the  inflectioiud  formed  as 
aboye  by  \  but  in  the  plural  the  inflectional  is 
wanting.  The  use  of  the  inflectional  form  is  its 
subserviency  to,  1.  Conciseness ;  2.  Clearness  (viz. 
by  preyenting  entanglement  and  ambiguity)  ;  3. 
Impiessiveness  (in  some  cases.) 

T  The  yocatiye  is  expressed  without  a  pronoun  ; 
0 1  may  be  added  or  not.  Is  it  not  a  contraction 
for  hear?  In  Latin  from  audio?  In  English 
either  from  the  Latin,  or  from  the  French  oyer 
which  is  from  audiot 


mood^— «r.  gr^  John  I  i.  €.  John 
i.  s.  John  attend ;  my  will  is — the  cause  of 
my  speaking  is,  a  desire  that  John  may  come, 
may  attend. 

Neither  of  these  eases  signifies  sttnatioa, 
which  is  relation. 

The  other  oblique  cases  signiiy^  situation, 
either  quiescent,  or  the  result  of  moticm. 

They  consequently  require  separate  terms 
(i.  tf.  prepositions)  to  express  the  reUtion  where 
the  relation  is  not  indicated  by  the  termina- 
tion. 

In  Engliah,  the  preposition  Indicative  of  the 
genitiye  case  is  of;^iinB  may  be  called  the 
possession-expressing  case. 

The  datiye  may  be  called  the  goal-express- 
ing case,—**  Giye  this  loaf  to  Mary."  Mary  is 
in  the  goal-expressing  case  :  the  case  expres- 
siyo  of  the  termi^ui  ad  qitem. 

The  ablatiye  may  be  called  the  starting' 
post-expressing  case,—**  Take  Thomas'  loaf 
from  the  oyen."  The  oven  is,  in  the  starting- 
post-expressing  case,  the  case  ezpressiye  of 
the  terminus  a  quo,  i.  e.  the  thing,  or  eyent, 
from  which  it  is  desired,  the  motion  desired 
shall  commence. 

SscnoN  III. 
Of  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  sign  either  of  sex  or  the  ab- 
sence of  it.  BlascuUne  and  feminine  of  the 
two  sexes :  neuter  of  the  absence  of  sex. 

When  the  form  giyen  to  a  noon  is  that 
Which  causes  it  to  be  said  to  be  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  an  assertion  which  it  expresses  is, 
that  the  object  of  which  the  noun  is  the  sign 
is  of  the  male  sex  ;  and  so,  in  the  case  of  the 
feminine  gender,  of  the  female  sex.  When  it 
is  that  which  causes  it  to  be  said  to  be  of 
the  neuter  gender,  the  assertion  which  it  con- 
yeys  is,  that  the  object  of  which  the  noun  is 
the  sign  is  not  of  eiUier  sex. 

Applied,  as  it  is,  to  common  names,  this 
modification,  whereyer  it  is  employed,  is  alto- 
gether an  useless  one,  and  not  merely  nseleGe, 
but  replete  with  absurdity  and  pregnant  with 
inconyenience. 

The  English  language  is,  in  relation  to  this 
point,  a  perfect  model.  It  attributes  not,  on 
this  occasion,  sex  to  any  object  that  is  not  en- 
dowed with  it.  By  the  entire  name,  and  not 
by  any  particular  modification  of  the  name,  it 
attributes  sex  to  such  objects  as  are  really 
endowed  with  that  quality. 

In  the  languages  of  classical  antiquity,  tiie 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  in  most  modem  lan- 
guages that  are  chiefly  deriyed  fii>m  tliem,  not 
to  «peak  of  others,  in  the  ibrm  of  tiie  em^mgo' 
tional  suffixes,  and  in  that  of  the  fronommai 
ctdjunett,  one  or  both,  in  speaking  of  the  sub- 
ject, be  it  what  it  may,  a  real  or  fictitious  en- 
tity— ^if  real,  a  thing  or  person, — intimation  i* 
giyen  that  it  is  of  one  or  other,  or  neitiier,  of 
the  two  sexes. 

When  true^  the  intimation  thus  giren  is  sa- 
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pexflaoii8,sndit]0iuelefl8wlieniioitnie.  Be- 
sides being  BaperflaooB  and  nmlefls,  it  is  a  fertile 
Bonree  of  eonfiiflion  and  indistinct  and  errone- 
ous conception^— in  eyery  case  a  blemish  and 
a  nuisance. 

Upon  the  coneepUon  and  memory  of  the 
learner  of  the  language  it  is  a  load,  and  that 
a  Tery  bnrthensome  one. 

SjBcnoN  IV. 
CfNumber. 

A  sign  for  the  distinction  of  nnmbeis,*  i.  e. 
of  more  than  one  from  one  alone,  is,  it  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  indispensably  necessary. 
In  eyery  instance,  so  that  the  purpose  be  but 
answered,  the  shorter  the  sign  employed  the 
better  :  and  here  so  perpetually  recurring  is 
the  demand  for  the  distinction,  brevity  is  of 
yery  particular  importance.  A  single  letter 
attached  to  the  word  by  which  the  object  is 
designated,  when  more  than  one  of  the  sort  is 
meant  to  be  brought  to  yiew,  is  the  shortest 
sign  that  can  be  employed.  Shorter  than  a 
whole  word  employed  on  purpose,  the  in- 
stances excepted,— of  which  the  number  must 
necessarily  be  small,  confined  to  the  number 
of  the  yowels, — ^in  which  a  word,  consisting  of 
no  more  letters  than  one,  can,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, be  spared. 

Here,  tiien,  is  another  point  in  respect  of 
which  tile  English  language  presents  a  model 
of  perfection.  To  this  purpose  it  allots  a  single 
letter  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  yery  few 
words,  remains  of  the  language  in  its  earliest 
Btate,'t  this  one  letter  serves  for  all  words  of 
this  class, — on  this  head,  as  on  the  former, 
none  of  those  declensions  by  which  the  Ghreek 
and  the  Latin  are  infested. 

To  the  noun-subatantiw  alone,  and  neither 
to  the  verb  nor  the  noun-a4jectiYe,  belongs,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  affection  or  modi- 
fication of  plurality.  It  is*  only  in  the  case  of 
the  snbstantiye  that  the  attaching  to  the  word 
the  sign  of  plurality  can  be  of  any  use.  At- 
tached to  the  verb  or  even  to  the  a4jectiye,  it 
is  so  much  useless  complication.  Abel  is  a 
good  hoy,  Cain  and  Abd  are  good  boys.  Here 
the  adjective,  when  employed  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  plural  number,  or  the  state  the 
adjective  is  in,  differs  not  in  any  respect  from 
the  state  it  was  in  when  employed  for  giving 
expression  to  the  singular  number.    In  Latin 

*  The  first  step  in  the  track  of  abstraction  is  the 
nse  of  the  plural  number.  The  singular  amd  plural 
numbers  might  be  referred  to  the  head  of  cases ; 
considered  as  a  species  of  case  indicative  of  two 
species  of  numbers,  into  which  two  species,  the 
whole  aggregate  of  numbers  actually  and  possibly 
exemplified,  is  by  these  two  appelbitions  divided 
in  the  diekolomously  ea^ausUve,  or  say  eathausHody 
di^olomous  mode. 

f  Han,  men ;  woman,  women ;  child,  children ; 
brother,  brethren ;  sisters  not ;  the  demand  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  sisters  coming  later  than  that 
of  tne  frequent  mention  of  brothers. 


the  ati^ecliye  would,  hi  the  first  case,  be  bonus, 
in  the  other  case  boni. 

True,  in  the  English,  in  the  case  where  the 
persons  meant  are  more  than  one,  in  the  case 
of  the  verb,  a  word  is  employed  different  firom 
thai  which  is  employed  where  one  and  no 
more  is  meant  to  be  brought  to  view.  But, 
even  in  English,  some  instances  of  superfluity 
in  inflection  may  be  found,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  As  by  the  noun-substantive  alone  the 
two  numbers  are  sufliciently  distinguished  in 
other  cases,  so  might  they  have  been  in  this. 
For  distinguishing  the  three  classes  of  persons 
denoted  by  we,  ye,  and  they,  these  pronouns 
serve  of  themselves,  the  verb  being  in  the  same 
letters  in  all  three  cases, — We  love,  ye  love, 
they  love.  In  the  singular,  indeed,  the  third 
person  is  in  a  different  form ; — not  he  love, 
but  he  loves.  But,  as  we  suffices  to  distin- 
guish the  first  person  from  the  third,  in  the 
plural,  so  might  /  have  sufficed  in  the  singu- 
lar. Accordingly,  in  the  subjunctive  mwid, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  firom  the  indica- 
tive, is  an  unnecessary  one,  love  serves  for 
the  third  person  singular,  and  even  for  the 
second  person  singular,  as  well  as  for  the 
first. 

Every  proposition  in  which  the  noun  is  in 
the  plural  number,  is  a  complex  one  ;  and,  as 
such,  resolvable,  at  least  in  its  origin,  into  a 
multitude  of  propositions,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  persons  or  things  which  occupy 
in  it  the  station  of  subject  or  predicate,  to 
which  soever  it  be  that  that  number  is  attri- 
buted. 

When  the  number  of  these  objects  is  deter- 
minate, the  number  of  the  simple  propositions 
included  in  the  complex  one  thus  formed,  will 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  these  ob- 
jects, and  so  far  no  abstraction  wUl  necessarily 
hate  had  place.  When  the  number  of  these 
objects  is  altogether  indeterminate,  so,  of  con- 
sequence, must  be  the  number  of  the  simple 
propositions  requisite  to  the  constituting  one 
equivalent  to  the  supposed  plural  one. 

Take  the  state  of  things  when  the  primeval 
society  consists  of  four  persons,  Cain  and  Abel 
being  bom  to  Adam  and  Eve.  Applied  to  per- 
sons,— They  ctre  adeep,  addressed  by  Eve  to 
Adam,  will  have  for  its  equivalent  these  two 
simple  propositions,  Cktin  is  adeep — Abel  is 
asleep.  A  sister,  suppose,  is  bom  to  them ; 
— ^the  numbers  of  simple  propositions  capable 
of  being  included  in  a  pronoun-substantive  of 
the  first  person,  is  now  increased  from  two  to 
three. 

As  soon  as  the  plural  becomes  indefinite,  a6- 
straction  is  performed,  the  idea  of  a  class  is 
formed,  an  aggregate  of  which  the  individual 
elements  are  susceptible  of  continual  change. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   THE    ADJECTIVE. 

An  adjective  is  the  name  of  a  quality  or  re- 
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lation,  accompanied  withan  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  a  subject  in  which  it  is,  to  which 
it  belong,  of  which  it  ia  a  or  ike  property. 
Cder  puer,  a  boy  in  whom  is  the  qnaUty  of 
celerity. 

The  corresponding  abstraction — denoting 
Bubstantiycyis  the  name  of  the  quality  unaccom- 
panied by  any  such  intimation  of  such  sub- 
BtantiTC  existence. 

Though  the  name  of  the  abstract  fictitious 
entity,  the  quality,  be  prior  in  the  order  of 
tradition,  to  the  adjective  name,  it  was  not 
probably  in  the  order  of  existence.  Bonui 
existed  before  bonitM — (as  its  brevity  imports) 
humantu  before  kumanitas. 

Case,  gender,  number  :  of  none  of  these 
affeetiotu  of  the  noun-substantive  has  the  noun- 
acljective  any  need.  In  all  these  particulars 
its  import  is  determined,  determined  with  per- 
fect clearness  by  the  connexion  it  has  with 
the  noun-substantive,  by  the  connexion  which 
the  sign  of  a  mtality  has  with  the  sign  of  the 
nibfeet  in  whicn  it  is  meant  to  be  represented 
as  inhering. 

In  this  particular,  again,  the  English  may 
be  seen  presenting  a  model  of  perfection.  In 
the  English  the  Myective  is  everywhere  alto- 
gether undeclinable. 

The  substantive  has  but  two  decUtuiont,  two 
signs  of  modification, — the  sign  of  the  genitive 
case  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  sign  of 
the  plural  number  in  all  cases.  In  the  adjec- 
tive even  these  modifications  are  unnecessary : 
accordingly,  in  the  English,  they  have  not 
either  of  them  any  place. 

In  the  Liltin  and  Greek  languages  the  ter- 
minations of  which  the  noun-adjective  is  sus- 
ceptible, are  determined  by  correspondency 
with  the  terminations  which  stand  attached 
to  the  noun-substantive. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  PRONOUHS.* 

Pronouns  are  either  substantive  or  adjective. 

The  pronoun-substantive,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, is  but  a  noun-substantive  of  a  particular 
kind. 

The  prononn-a4Jective,  as  the  name  imports, 
is  but  a  noun-a4jective  of  a  particular  kLid. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


OP  ^ 

Section  I. 

A  verb  is  the  name  of  a  quality  exhibited 
as  momentary,  having  place  on  the  particular 

*  The  examination,  lo  &r  as  respects  this  head, 
(as  likewise  that  of  participle  and  preposition,)  does 
sot  seem  to  have  been  followed  out  Dy  the  author, 
and  the  subjects  are  thus  briefly  filled  in  irom  mere 
jottings  found  among  the  MSS.— ^. 


occasion  in  questioni  oonpled  with  intimatioiifl 
of  the  dependency  or  independency  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  of  the  several  modiflcationB  of  time 
in  which  its  existence  is  represented  as  being 
placed. 

A  verb  is  either  simple  or  complex,  nere 
is  but  one  simple  verb,  and  that  is  the  verb- 
substantive, — ihe  word  of  which  the  flmctioD 
is  to  designate  existence,  as  ascribed  (o  any 
subject. 

By  the  addition  of  a  word,  exprenive  of 
absence  or  negation,  it  is  rendered  mgnifirative 
of  non-existence. 

In  comparison  with  this,  every  other  veri>  may 
be  termed  complex.  For,  in  the  signification 
of  it  is  involved  the  signification  of  some  ad- 
jeethe,  in  which,  as  above-mentioned,  is  already 
involved  the  import  of  some  quality,  eonpled 
with  the  existence  of  some  entity  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  subject  in  which  that  quality  is  to 
be  found. 

A  verb,  whether  simple  or  complex,  may  be 
considered  either  with  or  without  the  several 
modificatiom  of  which  it  is  susceptible — in  a 
modified  or  in  an  unmodified  state. 

These  modifications  are  either  abeolnte  or 
relative :  1.  Absolute  modifications  are  present, 
past,  or  ftiture,  with  reference  to  an  indeter- 
minate point  of  time ;  2.  Relative  modifications 
being  such  with  reference  respectively  to  some 
determinate  point  of  time  considered  as  pre- 
sent, past,  or  ftiture,  coupled  also  with  the  in- 
timation of  the  state  of  existence,  either  active 
or  passive  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  t.  e.  the 
entity,  real  or  fictitious  in  which  the  quality 
exhibited  by  the  verb  is  considered  and  repre- 
sented as  existing. 

For  the  explanation  of  these  modifications, 
let  us,  were  it  only  in  consideration  of  its  sim- 
plicity, begin  with  the  simple  verb, — ^the  verb 
substantive. 

A  verb  is  the  sign  of  existence.  The  modi- 
fications essential  to  a  verb  are  those  wbich 
are  essential  to  existence,  considered  in  that 
limited  point  of  view  in  which  alone  the  ho- 
man  faculties  enable  us  to  consider  it.  Of 
these  modifications  there  are  two  sources  :— 
1.  DiffSsrence  in  respect  of  time ;  and  2.  The 
diffSerence  between  absolute  and  conditional 
existence,  say  rather  between  the  case  in  which 
existence,  as  applied  to  any  subject,  is  re- 
garded by  the  speaker  as  absolute,  L  e.  ceriam, 
and  that  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  him  as 
conditional,  t.  e.  as  uncertain,  depending  opoo 
this  or  that  event  or  state  of  things,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  regarded  as  a  condition  to  its 
existence.f 


f  By  the  word  uncertain,  though  aeeordiag  to 
our  forms  of  speech,  spoken  of  as  a  quality  below- 
ing  to  the  event  or  state  of  things  wnidi  u  the  ob- 
ject or  subject  of  consideration,  no  really  existins 
object  corresponds  other  than  Uie  state  of  the  mind 
bv  which  that  event  or  state  of  thin^  b  cootem- 
plated.  Take  an^  conceivable  state  of  things  st 
pleasure, — either  it  exists  or  it  does  not  exists  be 
tween  its  existence  and  non-existence  there  u  ao 
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A  Teib  ifl  equally  eapable  of  exiating,  and 
being  oonsidered^  in  an  unmodified  as  in  a  mo- 
dified state. 

1.  As  to  those  modifications  of  wUcli  time 
is  the  source. 

No  event  or  state  of  things  can  hare  existed 
bnt  it  most  hare  existed  in  some  portion  or 
other  of  the  field  of  time. 

But  in  speaking  of  it  as  haying  existed,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  of  the  portion  of  time  in 
which  it  is  regarded  as  having  existed,  any 
intimation  shall  be  made. 

2.  Next,  as  to  those  modifications  of  which 
the  difference  between  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty, absoluteness  and  conditionality  is  the 
source.  By  the  speaker  in  question,  of  the 
event  or  state  of  things  in  question,  though  in 
itself  either  existent  or  non-existent,  the  exis- 
tence may  have  been  regarded  as  certain,  or  it 
may  have  been  regarded  as  conditional.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  of  the  point  of  view 
in  which  in  this  respect  it  has  been  contem- 
plated by  him,  any  intimation  shall,  in  his  dis- 
course, have  been  conveyed. 

Skction  II. 
O/PenoH. 

By  persona,  understand  the  several  words 
or  parts  of  words  which  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing knovm,  of  which  of  those  human  beings, 
namely,  a  person  speaking,  (styled  the  fint 
person;)  a  person  spoken  to,  (styled  the 
second  person  ;|  or  a  person  spoken  of,  (styled 
a  third  person ;) — what  is  said,  is  designed  to 
be  understood. 

In  the  language  of  grammarians,  persons  are 
words  representative  of  human  beings  bearing 
the  above  relations. 

In  English,  these  relations  are  expressed  by 
pronoun-substantives  without  infiection. 

SBcnoN  III. 
Cf  Number, 

The  relation  of  number  is  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish by  pronouns,  without  inflection,  except  in 
the  second  person  singular,  to  which  the  plural 
is  almost  always  substituted.* 

The  plural  number  supposes  abstraction 
made,  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  certain 
class.  Thou  and  he  do  not  compose  a  class  ; 
we  not  necessarily,  where  the  persons  are  cer- 
tain, yet  it  frequently  does ;  we  means  /  the 
speaker  and  some  class  /  belongs  to ;  you,  ye, 
the  person  spoken  to  and  some  class  of  persons 
3fa«  belongs  to. 

Section  IV. 

Cf  Tentee  or  Dettgnatiom  of  Time, 

By  the  denomination  of  tenses  are  desig- 


medinm;  sa|^M  it  to  exiit,  all  uncertainty  is  out 
of  the  question,  suppose  it  not  to  exist,  all  un- 
certainty is  equally  out  of  the  question. 

*  B}r  this  means,  at  the  expense  of  an  absurdity, 
simplicity  is  attained. 


nated  some  words  or  parts  of  words  which, 
when  added  to  the  word  expressive  of  the 
principal,  or  say  radical,  idea,  are  designative 
of  the  ideas  of  so  many  distinguishable  acces- 
sory modifications  of  relative  time,  in  which 
the  motion  or  state  of  things  is  meant  to  be 
spoken  of  as  having  place. 

In  the  mind  of  every  man,  on  every  occasion, 
time  naturally  divides  it  self  into  three  por- 
tions— the  present,  the  past,  and  the  fiiture.i* 
The  designation  of  these  three  portions,  respec- 
tively, is  the  only  mode  of  designation  that  can 
be  termed  simple. 

But  whatsoever  portion  of  time  is  now  past, 
was  at  one  time  present,  and  at  that  time  had 
its  past  and  its  future.  , 

Moreover,  whatsoever  portion  of  time  is  now 
future,^  will,  should  it  ever  have  place,  be  pre- 
sent, and  then  like  a  portion  of  present  time, 
it  will  have  its  past  and  also  its  future. 

As  time  fiows  on,  the  absolute  portions  of 
time  of  which  these  names  are  designative, 
are  continually  upon  the  change — at  every  in- 
stant diffierent  £rom  what  they  are  at  every 
other. 

Of  one  of  these  portions  of  time,  all  lan- 
guage is  essentially  and  necessarily  designa- 
tive, and  that  is  the  present,  the  portion  of 
time  that  has  place  while  the  discourse  is  going 
on.  Why  necessarily!— -<<iMiwr.  Because  a 
thing,  and  the  only  thing  immediately  and 
necessarily  expressed  by  language  is  the  state 
of  mind  that  has  place  in  the  instance  of  him 
who  is  thus  using  it. 

Past  and  ftiture,  manifestly  and  constantly, 
are  words  of  reference,  and  even  present  may 
be  such. 

Hence,  out  of  these  three  simple  modes  of 
designation  arise  seven  compotmd  ones,-— mak- 
ing, in  the  whole,  ten. 

1.  Simply  present, — I  am. 

2.  Simply  past,— past  without  reference,  I 
struck,  I  did  strike. 

3.  Simply  fhture. 

4.  Present,  with  reference  to  a  portion  of 
time  past, — ^I  was. 

£.  Present,  with  reference  to  a  portion  of 
time  considered  as  future. 

6.  Past,  with  reference  to  present  time,— I 
have  been. 

7.  Past,  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  timf 
past, — I  had  been. 

8.  Past,  with  refisrence  to  a  portion  of  time 
considered  as  fdture, — I  shall  have  been. 

9.  Future,  with  reference  to  a  portion  of 
time  past, — I  was  about  to  be;  I  have  been 
about  to  be;  I  had  been  about  to  be. 

10.  Future,  with  reference  to  a  portion  of 

+  Preeeni,  the  subject  of  pmeption ;  pad,  of 
recollection ;  future,  of  expectation. 

X  All  future  time  is  essentially  uncertain,  con- 
ditional, for  at  no  one  instant  do  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  anything  in  any  other ;  that 
there  will  be  another  instant. 
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time  ooBsidered  as  fixture,— I  ahall  be  about 
to  be. 

But  of  whatsoeyer  is  considered  as  haying 
place  in  these  seyeral  portions  of  time  respec- 
tiyely,  the  existence  may  be  considered  as 
absolute,  or  as  conditional. 

Adding  to  these  absolute  tenses  so  many 
conditional  ones,  we  haye  thus  twenty  differ- 
ent designations  applicable  to  so  many  differ- 
ently considered  portions  of  time. 

Whatsoeyer  be  the  spedes  of  action,  and 
whatsoeyer  be  the  portion  of  time,  in  which, 
by  the  representation  giyen  of  it,  it  is  placed, 
— if,  in  the  nature  of  it,  it  was.  susceptible  of 
continuance,  and  if,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  brought  to  yiew,  it  be  required  that  such 
its  continuance  be  brought  to  yiew,— -it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  conyenience  when  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language  is  such  as  admits  of  the 
bringing  the  fact  of  such  continuance  decided- 
ly and  distinctly  to  yiew. 

Of  the  existence  of  this  feature  of  conyeni- 
ence, the  English  language  affords  an  exem- 
plification ;  of  its  non-existence,  the  French. 

I  am  now  walking  to  Charing  Cross ;  I  yras 
walking  yesterday  in  the  Park;  I  shall  be 
walking  to-morrow  in  the  Park. 

Many  are  the  occasions  in  which  the  impor- 
tance of  an  action  depends  on  its  continuance. 
If  the  structure  of  the  language  admit  of  it, 
the  bringing  to  yiew  this  continuance  is,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  frequently  a  great  beauty, 
— ^the  not  being  able  to  do  so,  a  great  defect. 

The  French  language  admits  not  of  the  giv- 
ing, in  this  manner,  continuance  to  any  por- 
tion of  time,  nor,  therefore,  in  a  word,  to  any 
action. 

In  a  translation  made  from  that  language 
into  English,  the  advantage  thus  attached  to 
the  English  is  apt  to  be  oyerlooked ;  and  the 
word  employed  in  the  English  being,  in  this 
respect,  the  literal  translation  of  the  French 
word,  the  poverty  and  unexpressiyeness  of  the 
French  language  is  thus  transferred  into  the 
English. 

This  designation  of  contimumee  may  be  ap- 
plied to,  or  withholden  firam,  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  designations  of  time  :  to  the 
before-mentioned  twenty  distinguishable  desig- 
nations of  time,  adding  twenty  others,  we  have 
thus  forty  fbr  the  grand  totaL 

Under  the  particular  structure  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  the  Aiture  tense,  including  its 
modifications  as  above,  admits  of  an  additional 
modification  almost,  if  not  altogether,  peculiar 
to  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  modification,  it  re- 
quires to  be  distinguished  into  two  species, — 
1.  The  simply  predictive  Aiture ;  2.  The  do- 
minAtive  ftiture. 

The  simply  predictive  ftiture  is  that  which 
it  has  in  common  with  other  languages  in  ge- 
neraL 

Hie  dominative  ftiture  b  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar, or  almost  peculiar  to  it,  as  above. 


The  ftiture  may  be  termed  dominatiyB,  whers 
the  event  predicted  b  spoken  of  as  behBC  the 
result  of  the  power  and  will  of  him  who  speaks. 

The  dominative  future*  may  be  tenaed  mm- 
perative,  when  the  event  so  predicted  b  spoken 
of  as  being  an  action  about  to  be  peiformed 
by  a  person,  or  persons,  to  whom  the  disooorva 
b  addressed. 

In  the  absolute  mode  or  form,  for  the  gjtnng 
expression  to  these  two  modifications  of  the 
ftiture  tense,  the  two  words  wiU  and  tkaO  are 
employed  with  their  respective  coiyugates ; 
but,  in  the  performance  of  thb  ftmetioD,  they 
make  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  signiilmtiong 
in  a  manner  which,  to  persons  who  are  not 
perfectly  familiarized  to  it  by  xnoessant  vae,  b 
to  a  high  degree  perplexing. 

For  expressing  an  opinion  aiBrming  the  ab- 
solute ftiturity  of  the  event  spoken  of^  we  thus 
see  that  the  English  language  has  two  auxi- 
liary words,  viz.  will  and  sh^ 

1.  In  one  thing,  they  both  agree,  viz.  in  that 
an  event  being,  by  other  words  in  the  sen- 
tence, brought  to  view,  they  both  of  them  ate 
expressive  of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  that  that  event  will  take  place  ;  and 
that  absolutely,  no  other  event,  or  state  of 
things,  having  place,  on  the  existenee  of  which, 
in  the  character  of  a  condition,  the  event  in 
question  b  dependent. 

2.  Another  point  in  which  they  agree  is, 
that,  over  and  above  the  ftiturity  of  the  event, 
as  above,  each  of  them,  to  the  expreasion  of  an 
opinion  to  that  effect,  adds  the  expressieii  of 
an  opinion  tibat,  when  it  does  take  effect,  it 
will  have  the  will  of  the  speaker  fttr  its  cause. 

The  particular  in  which  they  differ  b  thb : 
vb.  the  intimation  thus  given  of  the  depen- 
dency of  the  event  in  question  npoa  the  will 
of  him  who  speaks,  does  not,  in  the  two  casea^ 
apply  to  the  same  persons. 

When  the  purpose  is,  that  thb  depeadenry 
should  be  considered  as  having  plaee, — if  the 
event  in  question  be  an  act  to  be  perfbmed  by 
the  speaker,  in  which  case  the  verb  employed 
by  him  b  in  the  first  person,  wUl  is  the  ftitur- 
ity-denoting  auxiliary  verb  to  be  employed,  u 
Itn^^read. 

For  tiib  same  purpose,  if  the  event  be  eitiier 
a  mere  event,  or  the  act  of  a  person  or  persooi 
other  than  the  speaker,  the  ftitority-denoting 
verb  employed  must  be  the  verb  tktiL 

When  employed  in  coi^unetion  with  the 
sign  of  the  first  person  plnnl,  viz.  we,  nosn^ 
intimation  b  given. 

Of  the  six  descriptions  of  penons  in  eoi- 
junotion  with  the  signs  of  wfaioh  thb  veris  u 
well  as  every  other  verb,  b  capable  of  b^ig 
employed  ;  viz.  the  first,  second,  and  third 
person  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  sane 
in  the  plural  number,*  one  there  is^  viz.  that 


*  1.  The  penon,  if  bat  one,  who  b  sfwti^g. 
2.  Hm  person,  if  but  one,  who  b^okisn  tow 
&  The  person  ortfaii^,if  bat  one,  wbobspefcsBot 
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indicated  by  the  first  peiftm  plnnl,  conoening 
which  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  strength  of  the  assurance  ex- 
pressed should  be  eqnal  in  strength  to  the 
strength  of  the  assurance  expressed  by  the 
first  person  singular.  Say,  for  example,  we 
wiU  read.  For  affirming  my  assurance  of  the 
ftiturity  of  the  act,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  act  of 
my  own  that  is  in  question,  the  first  person — I 
will  read — serves  correctly  and  completely  ; 
but  if,  in  conjunction  with  an  act  of  my  own, 
I  apply  the  same  sign  of  ftiturity  to  the  re- 
spectiye  acts  of  a  set  of  persons  with  whom  I 
consider  myself  as  associated,  it  w  impossible 
that,  in  relation  to  the  description  of  the  per- 
sons whose  will  in  the  result  is  represented,  it 
should  couTcy  the  same  idea  as  that  which  it 
conyeys  when  applied  to  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, yiz.  my  own  person  alone.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that,  in  the  instance  of  those  other 
persons,  I  may,  so  far  as  concerns  their  acts, 
their  external  conduct,  and  that,  at  a  fature 
time,  be  as  well  assured  as  I  can  be  of  my 
own;  still,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  their  will, 
— of  their  intenud  and  secret  inclinations,  and 
that  too  at  the  very  moment  of  uttering  the 
discourse  in  question^ — ^no  such  equal  assur- 
ance is  possible  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  import  of  the  word  is 
attended  with  a  sort  of  ambiguity  and  indeter- 
minateness  with  which  it  is  not  attended  in 
any  other  of  the  six  oases. 

With  respect  to  any  set  of  persons  whatso- 
eTcr,  an  intimation  wUch,  by  the  use  of  one  of 
these  words  it  is  in  my  power  to  express,  is, 
that  in  so  fkr  as  concerns  the  act  which  the 
principal  yerb  is  employed  to  designate,  yiz. 
the  act  of  reading,  their  conduct  is  dependent 
upon  my  will ;  but,  hi  this  case,  the  class  of 
persons  in  which,  by  my  mode  of  speaking  of 
them,  I  place  them,  must  be  that  which,  in 
grammatical  language,  is  termed  the  tlurd  per- 
son plnraJ,  as  al^ye  ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
in  speaking  of  them  I  must  say,  They  AaU 
read. 

Here  occurs  another  question.  Supposing 
my  deengn  to  be  to  represent  the  act,  or  other 
eyent  in  question,  as  depending  upon  their 
joint  yfiUs,  for  an  import  to  this  effect,  by  means 
of  either  of  the  two  auxiliary  yerbs  in  question, 
shall  and  will,  or  by  any  other  words,  does  the 
language  afford  any  and  what  phrase !  The 
ansnrer  is  in  the  negative.  By  the  phrase 
they  wiU  read,  the  import  will  not  be  conveyed. 
By  that  phraiae  an  import  that  w  not  conveyed 
IB,  that  their  reading  is  regarded  by  me  as  de- 
pendent on  my  will ;  but  neither  is  any  such 
import  conveyed  by  it,  as  that  it  will  be  de- 


4.  The  speaker,  with  the  addition  of  the  penons 
with  whom  he  represents  himself  u  anociated. 

6.  The  penons  whom,  in  a  number  greater  than 
one,  he  eonsiders  himself  as  speaking  to. 

6.  The  persons  or  the  things,  or  the  persons 
and  things,  which  he  considers  tiinuelf  u  speak- 
ing of. 


pendent  on  the  will  of  all  of  them  together, 
or  of  any  one  of  them.  The  event  spoken  of 
may,  according  to  the  description  thus  given 
of  it,  have  alSce  for  its  cause  either  an  act 
produced  by  a  concurrent  determination  of 
their  own  respective  vrills,  or  a  state  of  things 
in  the  production  of  which  no  part  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  vrill  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  imports,  for  the  expressing  of  which 
these  two  auxiliary  ftiturity-denoting  verbal 
particles  afford  the  means,  are  simply  two. 

1.  That  the  result  which  is  meant  to  be  re- 
presented, as  about  to  have  place,  and  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  principal  verb  is  em- 
ployed, is  meant  to  be  represented  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  will  of  him  who  speaks. 

2.  That  that  same  result  is  not  meant  to  be 
represented  as  thus  dependent. 

In  both  these  cases,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
intention  in  question,  viz.  in  so  fkr  as,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  capable  of  being  car- 
ried into  effect,  through  all  the  six  persons  for 
the  designation  of  wMch  language  in  general 
has  fhmished  expressions,  boSi  these  auxiliary 
and  Axturity-denoting  verbs  are  necessary. 

But  for  die  giving  expression  to  these  two 
opposite  imports  respectively,  a  course  that 
vrill  not  serve  is  the  course  which,  in  general, 
is  the  only  course  which,  for  such  purposes^ 
can  be  made  to  serve  ;  viz.  the  employing  in 
one  of  the  two  cases  throughout  all  six  per- 
sons, one  of  these  two  words,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  other. 

No  ;  but  for  the  giving  expression  to  these 
two  opposite  meanings  in  the  instance  of  each 
of  them,  both  these  words  require  to  be  em- 
ployed, viz.  as  applied  to  some  of  the  six  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  the  one  of  them  ;  as  ap- 
plied to  others  of  those  same  six  descriptions 
of  persons,  the  other. 

For  placing  all  this  matter  in  what  it  is  be- 
lieyed  will  be  found  a  clear  light,  the  following 
two  scales  of  phrases,  by  one  of  which  one 
of  the  two  imports  is  meant  to  be  expressed, 
—and  by  the  other  of  them  the  other,  vrill  it 
is  hoped,  be  fotmd  to  serve. 


Case  I. — Case  in  vrhich  the  event  is  meant 
to  be  represented  by  me  (the  speaker)  as 
dependent  upon  my  wUl,  this  may  be  caJled 
the  imperative,  or  dominative,  or  tyrannically 
predictive  Aiture. 

Singuiar  Nwmber. 

First  person, I  teiU  perish. 

Second  person, Thou  lAoft  perish. 

Third  person, He,  she,  or  it,  dtaU  perish. 

Plwral  Nvmber. 

First  person, We  foiU  perish.* 

Second  person, Ye  AaU  perish. 


*  In  this  person  the  assertion  expressed  is  not 
capable  of  being  lo  determinate  in  this  number  as 
in  the  singular. 
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Third  person, They  *  thaU  periah. 

Here,  in  the  fdngnlar  number,  the  measure 
of  p>ower,  of  the  existence  of  which  intimation 
is  giyen,  is  greater  than  in  the  plural  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be.  Be  the  power  of  him  who  speaks 
~  erer  so  great,  there  exists  not  any  person  of 
the  state  of  whose  will  he  can  have  an  assur- 
ance altogether  so  perfect  as  that  of  the  state 
of  his  own  will. 

In  both  numbers,  when  the  dominaJtive  fu- 
ture is  vmpenxtitef  the  measure  of  power  ex- 
pressed by  it  is  greater  ;  indeed,  with  strict 
propriety,  it  may  be  said  to  be  infinitely 
greater,  than  that  which  is  expressed  by  the 
formal  modification  styled  hitherto,  by  gram- 
marians, the  imperative  mood. 

Employing  the  imperatiye  mood,  addressing 
myself  to  any  person,  and  saying,  Speak  eAo«, 
or  Speaky  all  that  I  give  intimation  of  is,  that 
it  is  my  desire  that  he  should  speak.  Em- 
ploying the  dominative  and  imperatiye  fiiture 
saying,  Tkou  thalt  tpeak,  besides  giving  in- 
timation of  the  existence  of  a  desire  on  my 
part  that  he  should  speak,  I  moreover  give  in- 
timation of  a  persuasion  on  my  part  that  so 
irresistible  is  the  influence  exercised  by  my 
will  on  his,  that  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  an  event 
that  cannot  but  take  place.  Such,  beyond 
doubt,  will  be  his  conduct,  and  that  conduct 
will  have  had  for  its  cause,  either  on  his  part 
the  knowledge  of  my  will,  or  else  my  agency 
in  some  other  mode. 

Casb  II. — Case  in  which  the  event  is  not 
meant  to  be  represented  by  me  (the  speaker) 
as  dependent  upon  my  will.  This  may  be 
termed  the  simply  predictive  future. 

Singular  Number. 

First  person, I  thaU  perish. 

Second  person, Thou  wUt  perish. 

Third  person, He,  or  she,  or  it,  vUl  perish. 

PUurdl  Number, 

First  person, We  AaU  perish. 

Second  person, Ye  vUl  perish. 

Third  person,. They  itUl  perish. 

What  remains  is,  employing  successively 
through  all  six  descriptions  of  persons,  the 
same  one  of  the  two  fhturity-denoting  words 
in  question,  to  subjoin  to  it  on  the  occasion  of 
its  application  to  those  several  descriptions  of 
persons  respectively,  an  intimation  of  that  one 
of  the  two  imports  in  question,  of  which  it  is 
expressive.  In  this  case  the  explanation  given 
is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  others,  the 
only  difference  is  that  which  regards  the  or- 
der in  which  the  particulars  are  brought  to 
view. 

*  They,  viz.  those  male  perBons,— those  female 
persons,  or  thoM  things,  or  one  or  all  of  those 
'       itogether. 


Cajbb  I.  In  which  wiU  is  the  word  mfkyed. 

Singular. 

First  person, I  will  perish.     Intimation 

that  the  event  in  question  is  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  speaker,  is,  in  thii 
case,  given. 

Second  person, Thou  shalt  perish. 

'  Third  person, He,  she,  or  it,  shall  perish. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  is  any  such 
intimation  as  that  in  question  giren. 

Plural 

First  person, We  will  perish.     In  Una 

case  a  decided  intimation  is  given,  that, 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  fkte  or  condi- 
tion of  the  speller,  the  event  is  depen- 
dent on  his  will.  But  in  so  ikr  as 
regards  the  fkte  or  condition  of  his  al- 
leged associates,  the  intimation  given 
is,  that  it  depends,  in  some  wsy  or 
other,  upon  their  wills  and  his  taken  to- 
gether ;  but  as  to  what  part  their  respec- 
tive wills  will  respectively  bear  m  the 
production  of  the  event,  no  peremptory 
determination  is  expressed,  because,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  no  such  peremp- 
tory assurance  can  be  entertained. 

Second  person, Ye  will  perish. 

Third  person, They  will   perish.     la 

neither  of  these  cases  is  intimatioD  of 
the  dependency  of  the  event  on  the 
will  of  the  speaker  conveyed. 

Case  II.  In  which  shall  it  the  word  emploftd. 
Singular. 

1.  First  person, I  shall  perish.    lotina- 

tion  not  given  that  the  event  is  depea- 
dent  on  Sie  will  of  the  speaker. 

2.  Second  person, Thou  shalt  perish. 

3.  Third  person, He, ahe,orii  shall  perish. 

Intimation  given  in  these  two  eases 
that  the  event  is  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  speaker. 

PluraL 

4.  First  person, We  shall  perish.    Inti- 

mation not  given. 

5.  Seoond  person, Ye  shall  peiiah.    Inti- 

mation given. 

6.  Third  person, ...They  shall  perish.    In- 

timation given. 

In  a  jest-book  story,  the  mode  in  whidi  a 
foreigner  is  apt  to  maJie  a  mistake  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  two  words,  is  presented  in 
a  half-disastrous,  half-lndicronfl,  point  of  viev. 
The  stranger  hae  fkllen  into  the  water,  and  he 
cries  out  to  the  bystanders,  ^Help  I  help !  I 
will  be  drowned  1  Nobody  shall  save  me  V** 


*  N.  B.—The  petMU  on  whose  will,  by  the 
simple  use  of  the  portions  of  the  anziliaiy  Tei^ 
«kw  and  willf  as  above,  it  is  in  the  power  of  him 
who  speaks  or  writes,  to  reprerant  the  event  vt 
state  of  things  in  question  as  being  dependent.  U 
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Should  and  toould  appear,  at  first  sight,  as 
deriyed  flrom  and  corresponding  to  ahaU  and 
teill  respectiTely,  and  thence  to  one  another. 
But  this  correspondence  is  far  from  heing  so 
perfect  as  at  first  sight  might  be  expected. 

I.  Shonld  has  two  perfectly  distinct  senses, 
Tiz.  the  conditional,  and  what  may  be  termed 
the  moral.  1.  The  conditional ;  as,  if  I  shonld 
more,  I  shonld  fall.  2.  The  moral,  or  moni- 
tory ;  as.  You  shonld  take  heed,  lest  you 
shonld  fall.  Here,  in  the  first  clause,  the  word 
»k<mld  is  moral,  monitory, — importing  that» 
in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  the  performance 
of  the  act  designated  by  the  principal  rerb,  is 
the  object  of  moral  duty  or  obligation,  at  any 
rate,  of  pmdenoe,  considered  as  choosing  and 
employing  means  to  the  attainmeht  of  ends, 
good  being  included  under  that  notion. 

1.  Preceptive  in  respect  of  probity, «. «.  desig- 
natire  of  what  is  conducive  to  general  welfare; 
as—  < 

In  whatever  you  do  for  the  furtherance  of 
your  own  interest,  yon  should  never  be  disre- 
gardfhl  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  inte- 
rest of  others. 

2.  Moral,  in  respect  of  prudence,  abstracted 
from  the  consideration  of  the  end  aimed  at, 
consisting  in  the  choice  of  means  considered 
vrith  reference  to  the  probability  they  present  of 
contributing  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends ;  as — 

In  whatever  course  you  take  for  the  fur- 
therance of  your  own  interest,  you  should 
noTor  appear  to  be  regardless  of  the  effect 
it  may  have  upon  the  interest  of  others. 

So,  in  matters  where  morality  is  out  of  the 
question, — if  you  wish  to  hit  a  mark,  you  should 
be  sure  to  take  good  aim. 

SEcnoif  V. 
Of  Proper  Moods,  or  Moods  properly  so  called. 

The  existence  predicated  may  be  either  ab- 
Bolnte  or  conditional,*  i.  e,  certain  or  uncertain. 

The  mood  employed  in  the  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  absolute  mode  of  predication  is,  by 
the  Latin  grammarians,  termed  the  indicative  : 
in  this  the  action  is  stated  as  being  real.  The 
mood  employed  in  giving  expression  to  the 
conditional  mode,  is  the  polenticU.-f  in  this 
the  action  is  stated  as  being  imaginary  or  fic- 
titious, feigned  for  the  purpose  of  discourse. 

The  absolute  mood  is  the  simple,  the  most 
natural,  and  most  usually  employed. 

The  conditional  mood  is  expressed  by  ad- 
juncts, some  belonging  to  verbs,  some  being 
coigunctions. 

The  Greek  subjunctive  is  either  indicative 
or  potential,  i.  e,  absolute  or  conditional. 


only  himselC.    He  eannot,  in  this  way,  repre 
it  as  being  dependent  upon  the  will  eitner  of  a  per- 
son spoken  to,  or  of  a  person  spoken  of. 

*  Absolute,  AristoteUce,  categorical ;  conditional, 
Aristotelice,  hypothetical. 

i"  Note  here  the  mood  termed  sabjunctive ;  in 
Greek,  it  has  a  different  termination  from  that  of 
the  potential, — in  Latin  it  has  not. 

Vol.  VIII. 


The  following  are  the  modes  of  conditiona- 
lity,  and  the  modifications  applied  to  the  im- 
port of  may  and  can,  by  the  addition  of  the 
negative  not, 

I.  May. 

I  may  strike,  perhaps,  if  I  will.  May  sig- 
nifies liberty  and  power,  but  coupled  with 
uncertainty  as  to  the  question  whether  it  will 
be  exerted  or  not  Present  liberty-asserting, 
uncertainty-asserting. 

As  applied  to  an  event  not  considered  as 
subject  to  human  will,  to  the  will  of  any  per- 
son in  question,  may  signifies  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  fkct  of  its  taking  place. 

II.  Can. 

I  can,  &c. — Present  power-asserting, — per- 
haps, is  here  scarcely  applicable. 

III.  Might. 

I  might  (perhaps)  strike. — Conditional  li- 
berty-asserting. 

IV.  Could. 

I  could  (perhaps)  strike. — Conditional  power- 
asserting. 

V.  Would. 

I  would  strike. — Conditional  volition,  or 
desire-asserting. 

N,B, — Would,  and  more  particularly  would 
not,  have  also  an  absolute  sense.  When  Enry- 
bicuUs  struck,  Themistocles  would  not  strike ;  i,  e. 
he  chose  to  abstain  fh>m  striking. 

VI.  Ought  to. 

I  ought  to  strike. — Moral  obligation-assert- 
ing present  or  Aiture,  absolute  or  conditional. 

VII.  Must. 

I  must  strike. — Present  necessity-asserting. 

VIII.  Should. 

I  should  strike. — ^Present  necessity-assert- 
ing, vrith  an  obscure  intimation  of  imperation. 
Low  moral  obligation-asserting. 

IX.  May  not. 

I  may  not  strike.  May  here  imports  futu- 
rity, perhaps  is  here  applicable. 

X.  Cannot. 

I  cannot  strike.  Can  here  imports  present 
time,  perhaps  is  not  here  applicable. 

The  use  of  the  categorical  or  absolute  senses 
must,  in  the  order  of  invention,  have  come  be- 
fore and  served  as  a  basis  of  the  conditional. 
The  language  of  brutes  is,  throughout,  absolute ; 
conditionality  embracing, — a  prospect  taken  of 
the  ftiture  through  the  medium  of  the  past  and 
present,  is  an  object,  to  the  surveying  of  which 
no  eye  inferior  to  the  human  is  competent. 

Sbction  VI. 
0/  Improper  Moods,  or  Moods  improperly  so 
called. 
Absoluteness  and  Conditionality  : — Under 
the  name  of  moods,  these  are  the  two  modes 
of  designation  actually  established  by  ancient 
use  for  the  designation  of  time.  Of  the  forms 
that  occur  in  language,  these  are  the  only  two 
to  which  the  term  mood  can  with  propriety  be 
applied,  not  but  that  la  itself,  for  any  one 
thing,  any  one  term  is  just  as  applicable  as  any 
other ;  but  that,  after  its  having  been  applied 
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to  this  puxpoee,  to  apply  it  to  others  so  widely 
different  and  separate  from  it ;  in  thai  it  is 
that  the  impropriety  eonsiste. 

Of  these  improper  moods,  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage affords  two  examples  : — 

One  is,  that  which  hy  the  Latin  and  Greek 
grammarians  is  so  improperly  termed  the  tm- 
peratiw.  The  epUUke,  a  term  applied  by  them 
in  certain  oases  to  another  mood,  would  for 
this,  it  will  be  seen,  have  been  the  more  pro- 
per adjunct,  supposing  the  tcorm  mood  properly 
applied. 

The  other  is  a  form  which  may  be  termed 
the  oatual  mood,  in  the  Hebrew  tongjae,  it  is 
exemplified,  and  is  denominatod  HUhptxhd, 
In  the  Scottish  dialect  of  the  EiijglJsh  langusge, 
though  there  is  no  denomination  for  it,  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  phrase,  he  caused  make. 
So  also  in  French,  U  fit  faint. 

What  by  the  Latinists  is  termed  the  impe- 
ratire  form,  seems  to  be  improperly  put  upon 
the  same  line  with,  and  designated  by  the  same 
name,  as  those  other  forms  which,  as  aboye, 
are  termed  moods. 

That  which  it  expresses  is,  in  all  cases,  the 
existence  of  a  loi//,  an  act  of  wlition^  to  a  cer- 
tain effect  on  the  petrt  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 
To  the  designation  of  this  will  the  term  im- 
perativey  considered  as  applied  to  all  the  mo- 
difications of  which  the  expression  of  that  will 
is  susceptible,  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  de- 
feetive  ;  and,  by  reason  of  that  deficiency,  im- 
proper, improper  in  no  fewer  than  three  out  ot 
four  cases. 

Be  the  case  what  it  may,  such  will,  so  ex- 
pressed, will  have  for  its  object  either  some 
event,  or  some  state  of  things.  In  speaking  of 
this  eventi  or  state  of  things,  either  some  per- 
son will  be  considered  in  £e  light  of  a  person 
by  whose  wiU  and  consequent  agency  it  vrill 
or  would  be  made  to  take  place  or  not ;  if  not, 
the  will  expressed  is  of  that  sort  which  is  called 
a  wish,  and  the  mood  by  which  expression  is 
given  to  it  has  been  termed  the  opiaHve, 

In  the  other  case,  the  person  in  conse<iuenee 
of  whose  agenoy  it  is  supposed  that  the  event, 
or  state  of  things  in  questiMi  would  be  made 
to  take  place,  ia  either  the  person  to  whom  the 
discourse  is  addressed,  or  some  other  person ; 
in  this  latter  case>  likewise^  the  mood  comes  un- 
der tiie  same  denomiaatioii,  the  optative. 

When  the  person  by  whose  agenoy  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  event,  or  stadte  of  things  in 
question  would  be  produced,  is  a  person  to 
whom  the  discourse  is  addressed,  the  relation 
borne  to  him,  in  the  order  cf  power,  by  him 
who  speaks,  may  either  be  that  of  a  nperwr, 
that  of  an  sqrnU,  or  that  of  an  t»/mor.  It  is 
in  that  case  alone  in  which  the  relation  borne 
by  him,  as  above,  is  that  of  a  superior,  nor  in 
that,  but  when  the  soperioiity  is  so  deeided 
and  acknowledged  as  to  give  to  the  ezpressiott 
of  his  wish,  so  denoted,  the  cfaaiaeter  and  do- 
nomination  of  a  oommand,  that  the  term  im- 
perative can  with  propriety  he  applied  to  it. 

It  is  when  the  person  by  whose  agenoy  it  is 


desired  that  the  event»  or  state  off  tliiB0S  in 
question  should  be  produced  is  the  Alwighty, 
tiiat  the  imperfection  and  absurdity  of  this  de- 
nomination presents  itself  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  Grant  us,  O  Lord  1  Hear  as,  O 
Lord  I  Taken  in  themselves,  and  without  a 
thought  bestowed  upon  the  grammarians  by 
whom  a  common  appellation  has  been  beetewed 
upon  these  forms,  there  is  nothing  to  wfaieh 
any  such  idea  as  that  of  impropriety  appears 
to  attach  itself.  But  when  to  such  a  fens  of 
speech,  when  to  any  form  of  speech,  addressed 
to  a  person  conceived  to  be  in  siieh  a  mtna- 
tion,  any  such  appellation  as  that  of  iwpsra 
Hve  is  applied,  then  U  is  tiiat  the  impvopriety 
— and  dat  rising  to  a  degree  of  ikflnirdUy,in- 
volving  a  virtual  oontradietion  in  tenss^  may 
be  seen  to  manifest  itself  beyond  dispute. 

Such  as  it  is,  undw  the  restrtotiona  above 
brought  to  view,  the  form  of  speech  bfought 
to  view  under  its  trivial  name,  the  imperativo 
mood,  may  be  termed  the  imperatiTo  mood. 

All  this  while,  there  exists  a  form  of  speech 
which,  though  not  termed  mpetaHtB^  is  not 
only  imperatite^  but  more  strongly  and  point- 
edly and  forcibly  imperative,  than  that  which 
alone  hath,  as  yet,  been  ever  styled  imperative. 
I  speak  of  that  which  may  be  termed  the  in- 
peraiive  fwtwre,  a  form  of  speech  which  re- 
quires to  be  placed  in  oontradistiaetioa  la  that 
other,  which  may  be  termed  the  prMtHit^  or 
simply  the  predictive  future. 

^s  is  the  form  of  speech  which,  in  th^ 
English  language,  is  in  some  cases  destgoated 
by  the  word  BhaUy  as  when  a  man  says,  t&oa 
^alty  or  you  AalL* 

Go  to  school  again  to-morrow ;  yon  shall 
go  to  school  again  to-morrow.  In  and  by  these 
forms  of  speech,  the  mode  of  optation  properiy 
termed  imperation,  is  plainly  enon^  ex- 
pressed ;  but  neither  is  it  less  undeniably  ma- 
nifest that,  by  the  latter,  the  form  in  which 
the  command  is  expressed  is  mnch  more  fbr- 
cible  than  in  the  former,  peaking  to  a  child 
of  mine,  and  using  the  first-mentioned  of  these 
forms,  all  that  I  give  him  to  understand  is, 
that,  at  the  time  in  question,  it  is  my  will,  my 
desire,  that  he  should  repair  to  the  place  in 
question.  Of  the  expected  efllcaey  of  tiie  wfil 
or  desire  thus  notified,  I  say  no^uig  ;  but  if 
I  say,  to-morrow  you  shall  co  to  sehool,  that 
vrhidi  I  give  intimation  of  is,  not  oidy  that 
such  is  my  will  and  desire,  but  that^  in  my  own 
persuasion,  such  will  be  the  eflhct  of  die  noti- 
fication made  of  such  my  will  and  deaiie,  so 
strong,  so  irresistible,  the  force  and  inflnence 
of  tiie  oommand  so  notified,  that  open,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  notification  so  made  of  it, 
obedience,  that  obedience  in  and  by  which  the 
wish  and  desire  will  have  received  its  aoeom- 
plishment,  cannot  but  take  plaoa. 

*  SeesfcagandwigoonaidsBedstgiMffrhi^ 
above,  p.  251.  Tint  poitieii  of  the  M&  bws  a 
date  at  a  coasidenible  intwsl  from  that  of  tlw 
present  portion. — SiL 
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In  EDglisli,  the  mood  termed  imperative,  is 
expreteed  in  the  nngnlar  by  the  simple  omis- 
sion,  or  non-apposition^  of  the  pio-nominai  eiga 
of  penonal  relation.  In  the  plural,  the  ex- 
prMsed  pro^ttominal  sign  is  inserted,  or  not, 
aoeordingae  on  the  oecadon  in  question,  it  is 
or  is  not  needed  ;  when  inserted,  the  pronoun 
is  put  after  the  yerb,  and  thus  the  imperatiTe 
is  distinguished  from  the  indieatiTe. 

The  imperatire  mood,  as  being  the  expres- 
sion of  want  and  desire,  is  probably  of  Tery 
early  invention.  It  is  implied  and  inTolyed  in 
the  use  of  the  yoeatire  easeof  the  noun.  Ad- 
dressed to  an  indiYidual,  the  nsme  being  a 
proper  one,  imports  no  abstraction,  as  a  com- 
mon name  does,  whether  tiie  article  a  or  the 
be  prefixed  to  it. 

The  subjunetiye  mood  serves  to  mark  the 
connexion  given  to  the  name  of  the  aetion, 
with  a  proposition  indicative  of  the  time  which 
is  the  object  of  reference  in  the  indication  of 
the  time  of  it. 

The  infinitive  mood  is  synonymous  to  that 
verbal  noun  which  is  the  name  of  the  corre- 
spondent action  ;  and  in  Greek  is  accordingly 
declined  vrith  the  article  v»  ;  the  variation  it 
termination  being  confined  to  the  article.  This 
is  the  ground-work  of  the  whole  verb. 

Section  VII. 
Of  Voice. 

Voice  has  place  in  that  case  alone  in  which 
the  verb  being  transitive,  the  proposition  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  is  complex.  * 

Of  the  instances  in  which  we  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  motion, — ^in  some  the  motion  is 
with  relation  to  our  organs  and  means  of  ob- 
servation, boundlest,  in  others  bounded. 

The  instance  in  which  it  is  boundless  is 
that  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  planet  on 
which  we  live,  taken  in  its  totality,  included. 
In  these  instances,  we  learn  not  where  the 
motion  had  its  beginning,  nor  where,  nor  even 
whether  anywhere,  it  'mil  have  an  end. 

But  fbr  the  most  part,  in  the  instance  in 
which  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  motion, 
the  motion  is  bounded.  Viewing  it  as  it  goes 
on,  we  either  know,  or  have  the  means  of 
leaning,  where  it  actually  began,  and  of  con- 
jecturing, with  more  or  less  probability  of 
success,  vdiere  it  will  have  an  end. 

Of  the  instances  in  which  the  motion  in 
question  has,  or  is  considered  as  having,  both 
a  known  beginning  and  a  known  end,  in  some 
its  beginning  and  end  are  spoken  of  as  having 
plaoe  in  diffbient  bodies,  in  others,  as  having 


*  Of  a  proposition,  whatioever  there  is  of  com- 
plexity, is  al-wayt  in  the  predicate ;  the  subject  is 
always  simple,  excepting  that  complexity  which 
eonsuts  in  plunlity,— when  the  saoject  u  in  the 
plnnd  number. 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  fint  penon,  being  a 
neuter  or  non-aetive  verb,  thepropodtion may  oe 
a  complex  one,  but  if  it  be  in  the  second  or  third 
person,  the  proposition  is  always  a  complex  one. 


plaoe  in  the  same  body.  When  it  is  consider- 
ed as  having  plaoe  in  diflbrent  bodies,  the 
verb  which  is  employed  in  the  designation  of 
its  commencement,  according  to  the  gram- 
marians of  antiquity,  is  said  to  be  in  the  cuUve 
voice.  The  verb  which  is  employed  in  the 
designation  of  its  termination,  is  said  to  be  in 
thejMiMiee  voice. 

The  verb  at  large,  considered  independently 
of  the  action  of  time,  and  conditionality  and 
unconditionality,  involves  in  its  signification 
that  of  some  quality,  active,  passive,  or  neu- 
tral, coupled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acUective, 
with  the  intimatioii  of  somd  subject  mi  which 
it  is  to  be  ibund. 

In  so  fiur  as  the  quality  indicated  by  the 
verb  b  an  active  quality,  the  verb  is  said  to 
be  a  veit  active,  and  to  be  in  the  active  voice. 

In  so  flu*  as  the  quality  indicated  by  tlie 
verb  is  passive,  the  verb  is  sfcid  to  be  a  verb 
passive,  and  to  be  in  the  passive  voice. 

The  passive  voice  has  more  of  complieatiMi 
and  refinement  than  the  active.  It  involves 
the  consideration  and  expression  of  causalioii ; 
it  brings  to  view  an  eifect  aetually  produoed. 
It  is,  therefore,  probably  of  later  invention 
than  the  active. 

Section  VIII. 
Of  the  Partkiple.i- 

The  participle  is  an  a<yeetive.  It  agrees 
with  most  of  the  parts  of  the  verb  in  so  much, 
as  to  that  signification  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  acQeetive,  it  superadds  the  designa- 
tion of  some  portion  of  time. 


CHAPTER  VIII4 

OF  OOVEBNlfENT  AND  OONCOED. 

With  the  ideas  that  belottg  property  to  the 
subject— vrith  the  purely  grammatical  ideas — 
a  ludicrous  mixture  of  moral  and  political 
ideas  has  happened  in  this  case  to  have  been 
associated.  In  these  latter  times,  Darwin  has 
sung  the  loves  of  the  plants ;  but  ages  before 
Dannn,  Ully  and  others  had  sung  the  loves, 
not  altogether  pure  from  the  tyranny,  of  the 
parts  of  speech. 

Here  issues  to  view  an  additional  mass  of 
useless  complication,— mere  evil,  unalloyed 
with  any  particle  of  good.  Anarchy  would 
everywhere  be  an  advantageous  substitute  to 
such  govemittent,>Hiiscord,  to  such  concord. 

Of  the  herbage  of  this  jungle,  a  suspidoii 
arises  that  the  seeds  were  sown  by  the  musee. 

Onoe  more,  in  the  sfenMtioe  of  the  English 

t  See  note  *  to  p.  34a 

t  The  following,  which  is  merely  sn  initistorv 
fragment,  is  all  that  has  been  found  in  the  MSo. 
in  relation  to  this  department,  which,  to  judge  from 
his  memonuidA,  the  author  intended  to  discuss  at 
considerable  length.-^JStf. 
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langOAge,  scarcely  a  trace  is  to  be  fonnd  of  the 
tissue  of  lueless  and  nnamusiiig  fictions  desig- 
nated by  those  two  names. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP   PRKPOflinOlfS,  ADTERBSy  A.ND  CONJUNCTIONS. 

SscnoN  I. 
Their  C<mnexion. 

The  three  parts  of  speech  here  in  question, 
Tiz.  prepositions,  adTcrbs,  and  coigunctions, 
require,  in  some  respects,  a  conjoint  considera- 
tion. 

In  many  instances,  the  different  ftinctions 
designated  by  these  three  several  names  are 
performed  by  one  and  the  same  word. 

Of  the  imports  respeotively  belonging  to 
them,  that  of  the  preposition  is  most  simple. 
By  the  addition  of  some  farther  import  or  im- 
ports belonging  to  some  one  or  more  other 
parts  of  sp^ch,  the  import  of  the  preposition 
becomes  identical  with  that  of  the  adyerb; 
and  in  some  instances  at  least,  by  the  addition 
of  a  still  ulterior  body  of  import,  the  import 
once  already  augmented,  as  above,  constitutes 
and  becomes  identical  with  that  of  the  con- 
junction. 

Of  these  three  parts  of  speech,  the  explana- 
tion constitutes  the  obscure,  the  transcenden- 
tal, the  mysterious  part  of  the  art  and  science 
of  universal  grammar.  In  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  speech,  the  relation  they  bear 
(i.  e.  which  their  imports  respectively  bear) 
to  the  imports  of  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
viz.  the  substantive,  the  adjective,  and  the 
Terb,  resembles  that  which,  by  the  signs  em- 
ployed in  algebra,  is  borne  towards  the  signs 
employed  in  common  arithmetic  When  the 
signs  employed  in  algebraic  arithmetic  are  all 
of  them  translated  into  the  signs  employed  in 
common  arithmetic,  those  employed  in  com- 
mon arithmetic  being,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duced to  one  simple  uninterrupted  line  of  nu- 
meral figures,  the  import  of  the  algebraic  signs 
is  completely  understood,  and  the  problem  for 
the  solution  of  which  they  have  been  employed 
is  solved.  In  like  manner,  when  of  a  sentence 
of  which  a  preposition,  an  adverb,  or  a  con- 
junction, makes  a  part,  the  equivalent  is  given 
in  a  sentence  in  which  no  part  of  speech  other 
than  a  substantive,  a  verb,  and  an  a<yective, 
or  some  other  substantive,  is  employed, — ^then, 
and  then  only,  ia  the  import  respectively  at- 
tached to  these  mysterious  parts  of  speech  at 
once  clear,  correct,  and  complete. 

For  bestowing  upon  the  imports  respective- 
ly attached  to  these  several  mysterious  parts 
of  speech,  the  above-mentioned  desirable  pro- 
perties of  clearness,  oortectness,  and  complete- 
ness, the  following  are  the  logical  operations 
which  have  presented  themselves  as  requisite 
to  be  performed  in  relation  to  them : — 

1.  Denomination;  i.e.  giving  to  them  re- 


spectively, and  to  each  separately,  or  to  each 
aggregate  composed  of  several  together,  an 
appropriate  name  or  denomination. 

2.  Systematization ;  t.  e.  placing  the  sevoral 
denominations,  when  so  constructed,  as  above, 
in  systematic  order, — i.  e.  by  a  division  made 
of  the  respective  universal  trunka,  being  the 
names  of  the  several  genera  generalimma, 
preposition,  adverb,  conjunction,  performed,  in 
each  instance,  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  pursued  with 
advantage,  in  the  exhaustive  or  bifurcate  mode, 
whereby  their  several  relations  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  to  and  with  each  other  will 
be  brought  under  the  eye  at  one  view. 

3.  Exemplification, — i.  e.  exhibiting  a  pro- 
position or  sentence  of  the  sort  of  those  in 
common  use,  in  the  texture  of  which  several 
words  belonging  respectively  to  the  above- 
mentioned  genera  generalissima,  shall  re^ee- 
tively  be  employed. 

4.  Paraphrasis,— i.  e.  for  the  explanation  or 
exposition  of  each  such  proposition,  or  sen- 
tence exhibiting  another  which  shall  present 
exactly  the  same  import,  but  without  con- 
taining in  it  a  word  belonging  to  the  part  of 
speech  thus  undertaken  to  be  expounded. 

As  in  every  instance  in  the  paraphrasis,  or 
paraphrasticid  proposition,  or  sentence  thus 
brought  to  view,  a  more  or  less  considerable 
number  of  words  will  be  contained,  while  the 
word  thus  requiring  to  be  expounded  is  but 
one  (except  in  a  few  instances  in  which  two 
are  so  put  together  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  but 
one)  on  this  consideration  the  paraphrasis  may 
be  termed  the  development. 

SscnoN  II. 
Of  Prepontiotu,* 

This  part  of  speech  is  employed  to  give  in- 
timation of  the  existence  of  some  relation  as 
having  place  between  two  or  more  entities, 
real  or  fictitious,  determinate  or  indetermi- 
nate. 

SscnoN  III. 
OfAdverU. 

For  giving  expression  to  the  import  of  the 
adverb,  a  single  word  is,  in  every  instanect 
sufiicient.  Observing  that  the  sign  was  thof 
simple,  and  looking  no  farther  than  the  sign, 
the  ancient  grammarians,  and  after  them  their 
worshipper,  Hermes  Harris,  took  for  granted 
that  the  thought,  that  the  import  of  whidi 
they  found  it  the  sign,  was  equally  simple. 

It  is,  however,  a  composite  part  of  speeeh. 
In  the  import  of  the  adverb,  three  distinguish- 
able imports  have  been  found  contained,— 
being  those  of  the  three  simply  significant 
parts  of  speech  above  brought  to  view,  via.  the 
substantive,  the  adjective,  and  the  prepoeition. 
Here^  i.  e.  in  this  place  ^->i\^o«,  i.  e.  at  this 
time ;— Sweetly,  i.  e.  in  a  sweet  manner. 

*  8m  note  *  to  p.  348,  soprm. 
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Of  these  elementary  imports  contained  in  a 
part  of  speech,  the  import  of  which  is  in  this 
instance  complex,  the  exhibition  maybe  termed 
its  development. 

Upon  the  principal  classes  into  which  this 
part  of  speech  may  be  distinguished,  this  opera- 
tion will  be  endeavoured  to  be  performed. 

But  in  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mark  out  these  classes.* 

Section  IV. 
Of  Conjunctiom. 

By  the  same  immaturity  of  mind,  and  want 
of  penetration,  by  which  the  grammarians, 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  their  above-mentioned 
worshipper  were  prevented  from  seeing  into 
the  import  of  the  adverb,  they  were  prevented 
still  more  naturally  from  penetrating  into  the 
import  of  the  conjunction.  In  the  days  of 
those  ancients  the  star  of  Locke  had  not  risen. 
In  the  days  of  their  idolater  Harris,  that  star 
had  risen,  but  his  idolatry  had  shut  his  eyes 
against  its  light. 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  by  which  sentences 
are  tied  together.  True,— 4)ut  of  the  liga- 
ment thus  employed  what  was  the  nature  I — 
what  the  texture !  Was  it  like  the  noun-sub- 
stantive simple,  expressive  of  one  object  or  sub- 
ject, and  no  more  than  one !  or  was  it  not  rather 
complex  1  and  if  complex,  what  were  the  links 
or  filaments  of  which  it  was  composed ! 

Examining  it  with  the  eye  of  a  grammarian, 
and  among  grammarians  of  an  etymologist. 
Home  Tooke  discovered  that  the  conjunction 
was  always  some  element  of  the  complex  ag- 
gregate part  of  speech,  a  verb.  Capital  in- 
deed, and  highly  instructive  was  the  discovery, 
bat  at  that  point  it  rested. 

But  of  those  small  words  consisting,  several 
of  them,  each  but  of  one  syllable,  what  is  the 
import  t  Is  the  import  as  simple  as  the  word 
thus  employed  as  the  sign  of  it !    To  answer. 


*  This  project  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
comnleted.— ^. 


or  so  much  as  to  ask  the  question,  may  pv 
haps  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province 
rather  of  the  logician  thiui  the  grammarian, 
and  into  the  field  of  Logic  scarcely  did  Home 
Tooke,  ingenious  as  he  was,  ever  attempt  to 
introduce  his  sickle. 

Of  the  adverb  it  has  been  seen  that  the  im- 
port is  complex,  havmg  a  number  of  elemen- 
tary imports,  not  fewer  than  three ;  but  of  the 
simplest  species  of  conjunction  the  import  of 
the  adverb  includes  no  more  than  a  part. 

Of  conjunctions,  in  addition  to  tlubt  of  ad- 
verbs, the  development  will  now  be  attempted. f 

But  first  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bestow  upon  them  an  arrangement. 

The  demand  for  this  part  of  speech  being 
the  same  in  every  language,  so  far  as  concerns 
import,  this  arrangement  and  this  develop- 
ment will  serve  for  every  language. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OF  INTEBJBCTIONS. 

Interjections  have  the  import  of  entire  pro- 
positions. They  may  be  considered  as  frag- 
ments of  the  original  language, — they  are  to 
the  human  animal  what  the  different  species 
of  sounds  emitted  by  other  animals  are  to  them 
respectively, — ex,  gr,  the  mewing,  the  pur- 
ring, the  growling,  the  spitting  of  the  cat. 

Inteijections  may  be  termed  the  uneonstruc 
tural  parts  of  speech ; — the  others  the  con- 
stmctural. 

In  the  inteijections  may  be  seen  so  many  re- 
mains of  the  original  language  common  to  man 
and  the  bmte  creation  ^the  language  which 
was  in  use  before  the  parts  of  speech  were 
formed,  by  the  decomposition  and  recomposi- 
tion  of  propositions.  Every  interjection  may 
be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  some  preposi- 
tion, as,  alas  1 1.«.  I  am  grieved^ — I  experienced 
a  sensation  of  mental  pain.  Hurra ! — I  rejoice, 
I  experience  a  sensation  of  mental  pleasure. 

+  lliis  project  also  appears  not  to  have  beeiw 
completed.—^. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 

ON 

THE  TRACTS  ON  POOR  LAWS. 


Thk  following  tnet8  whioh  ]i»Te  all  been  pteTionsly  printed,  (though  the  last  in  orkr, 
ii  now  for  the  flnt  time  pMuked,)  bear  internal  OTidenoe  that  they  aro  only  a  portiw  «C 
what  the  anther  has  written  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws ;  he  left  behind  him  Uced  a 
considerable  number  of  nnpnbluhed  MSS.  on  the  eabject,  which  on  some  fixture  oeeuka 
may  see  the  light.  From  the  Annals  of  agriculture^  it  does  not  appear  how  Ikr  tiie  queries 
there  promulgated,  ftom  the  answers  to  which  the  author  intended  to  fill  up  the  oat£ae 
of  his  great  work  on  pauper  mansgement,  were  responded  to.  In  toI.  xxix.  of  the  Anosk, 
(p.  556,)  the  Editor  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  readers  on  the  subject,  and  espnsKi  a 
hope  that  ^  the  country  gentlemen,  and  resident  clergy,  who  can  with  so  much  esse  asti^r 
many,  if  not  aU  of  his  [Bentham's]  inquiries,  will  take  the  small  trouble  of  sending  him  the 
partionlan  he  requests  for  the  parish  at  least  in  whioh  they  reside ;"  but  it  is  probable  ihsi 
fow  of  the  persons  able  to  supply  the  requisite  information  comprehended  his  eaUgbteDcd 
yiews,  and  he  seems  not  to  haye  met  with  suflksient  encouragement  to  induce  bin  erea  to 
complete  his  outline. 

It  has  been  the  piaetice  of  the  Editor,  on  the  occasion  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  eiisied 
when  the  author  wrote  being  animadterted  on  in  the  text,  to  mention  in  a  note  any  ^aaga 
that  may  hare  since  taken  place  by  statutory  or  other  authority.  In  the  present  iasliBoe, 
howeyer,  the  yastness  of  the  alterations  whidi  haye  been  made  in  the  adminietratieB  «f  the 
poor  law,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  features  chiefly  noticed  in  these  tracts,  leoAaed 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  this  object  without  introducing  more  extensiye  notes,  than  naika, 
who  haye  so  many  other  means  of  being  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  haye  folt  of  ae^ 
yice.  The  chief  administration  is,  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Bentham,  in  hands  quite  distioct 
from  those  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  poor  law  amendment  act :  but  the  two  systani 
agree  in  the  principle  of  centralization.  In  the  minutisB  of  the  plan  so  for  as  they  are  indicated 
in  the  ensuing  outline,  the  reader  will  find  many  arrangements  identical  with  those,  of  wbich 
the  practical  experiments,  on  which  the  new  poor  law  is  based,  haye  led  to  the  adoption ;  wtik 
many  of  the  practical  abuses  attacked  by  the  author,  such  as  the  system  of  settlement,  tbt 
focilities  for  obtaining  relief  without  submitting  to  labour,  &c.,  haye  been  duly  admowledied 
and  rectified.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  author's  practical  eeg^ 
city,  are  to  be  found  in  his  anticipations  of  the  ciyilizing  benefits  of  such  alterations  aa  be  sug- 
gests ;  benefits  which  may  haye  then  appeared  as  the  wildest  Utopianism,  but  which  have  of 
late  been  on  so  laige  a  scale,  practically  and  speedily  realized.  A  comparison  of  the  eftcts 
which  the  author  expects  to  arise  from  his  plans  of  juyenile  training  and  apprentieediip,  naj 
be  yiewed  as  a  text,  of  which  the  report  on  the  training  of  pauper  children  presented  is  tlie 
year  1841  to  the  secretary  of  state  by  the  poor  law  commissioners,  may  be  considered  asfiniB- 
ing  a  series  of  practical  illustrations. 
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forts; extended  by  Special  Care  to  Classes  ordi- 
narily  bereft  of  them,  432— f  4.  Extii&  Comports  ; 
to  be  Imparted  to  more  or  fewer,  acooidfa«  to 
Clauns,  Means,  and  Opportunities,  433—1 5.  Fundi 
and  Grounds  xA  Title  hi  rMsid  to  Eztn-coaa- 
forts,434. 

*«*  In  the  OntUne  as  announced  to  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  the  foUowing  Books,  aiid  com^Miodiiw 
ChRpten.  are  given  hi  the  Contents,  toit  an  not  filled 
up— see  Note  to  p.  439:— 

Book  V.— Financial  Grounds. 

Crap.  I.— Population  Expbctbd. 

Chap.  11.— Pbcuniary  Estimatbs. 

Chap.  IIL— Proyibion  for  ExtoriNO  Intbrbsts. 

Crap.  I V.— Adyantagbs  to  Goybrnmbnt. 

Chap.  V.— Prospbctb  of  Succbss. 

Chap.  VT.— Dbficibnoxs  in  Subscription  Capi- 
tal, how  Supplyablb. 

Book  VI.— Constitution  Dbfbndbsl 
Chap.  I.— Managbmbnt,  why  in  onb  Autbori- 

TY,  NOT  SBYBRAL. 

Chap,  n.— Managbmbnt.  why  in  a  Company, 
NOT  Goybrnmbnt. 

Chap.  HI.— Authoritibs  Unoonnbctbd,  as  wbll 
AS  Unzntbrbstbo,  still  morb  Incompbtbnt.   I 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  POOR  BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  MR  PITT. 


Crap.  L— iNtRODUcnoN       -  -  -  440 

Chap.  II.^ — Unobr  Ariltty,  or  Sitpplbmbntal- 
WaobsClausb  -     441 


Chap.  III.— Family  Rblibf, 
DRBN  Clausb 


or    ExTRA-CniL- 

Chap.  IV.— Cow-Monby  Cla»b 


Chap.  V — RbubfExtbnsion,  or  Opulbncb  Rb- 
libf Clacsb  -  -  -  .  449 

Chap.  VL— Apprbnticrsbip  Clausb    -  -    452 

Essay  on  the  question— who  are  the  persons  for  whom 
the  several  bounties  providsd  by  this  Bill  an  fai- 
tended 4S7 
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2.  Lasy  HuuU— (^  XVII.) 


XL  ouT-OFirr« 


TIONS  canHwued, 

^the  Pauper,  and  ihenee  the  nature  ofihe  «n- 

ieh  upon  &e  qttetHon,  wket&er,  in  his  itutance, 

-  wu  not  aooompcuMd  with  blame— m«  ecure 

t»der  withovt  intermittion  to  this  important 

^  looked  upon  09  ill-beatowed.    One  praeUcai 

ifSn'ofpf99lmn  which  regarde  the  indigent,  in  the  lump, 

;ieiows~<ither  aa  objects  of  pure  eon^HUSton,  or  as  objects 

neffUei^-mudhefataUy  erroneous. 

;V.  and  XVI.  may  U  eon^msedumUr  <*f  "^  J^"^ 
NGBROU8  ClMses:— ClMWs  XVII.  and  XVIIi:  under 
\BLE  CUiMS.  In  the  ease  of  the  Dangerous  CUuses,  the 
^dand  Relief  suitable  to  their  condition)  w  be^  compart' 
ihecase^Oe  industrioiis :  the  latter  requtnng  to  be  tai^ 
Jces  only  ;  the  former  for  their  own  sokes  f  and  /or  the  sake 
€,wkmmomU$ihs$  endanger. 


1.  Labourers,  on  completion  of  the  job — 

2,  ■  on  disagreement  with  the 

ployer,  through  the  Laboi 

through  the  Employer's  fate, 


4.  Journeymen— lSntifacturerB--Haiidic 
men  and— Artists— Shop-keepers  s 
Warehouse-keepers,  on  the  shutting- 
the  Manufactory,  Shop,  or  Warehov 
reason  of  death,  failure,  or  Uavii 
bueiness — 

6.  Journeymen— Manufacturers— Handle 
men  and — Artists — Shop-keepers  t 
Warehouse-keepers,  on  disagreemen 
the  Master,  through  the  Sereant*sfa% 

6.  through  the  Master's  fa 

7.  Seamen,  on  compUtum  of  the  Voyage 

struetion,  capture,  or  breaking-up  < 
Shipper  on  disaareement  with  the 
mander,  through  the  Seaman's  faults 
-  through  the  Master's  fault — 


9.  Domestic  Servants,  on  the  death,  or 
abroad,  of  the  Matter—the  breaking- 
reduction  of  his  establishment — or  on 
greement  with  him,  through  hisfauU- 

10.  ..  through  the  ServanVs/i 

11.  Domestic    Servants,   discharged    wi 


12. 


Characters,  through  the  Sertant'sfa\ 
-  through  the  Matter's  fa 


X.  CASUAL-STAGNATION  HANI 
ex.  gr, 

13.  Husbandmen,  on  the  eontersion  of  ^ 

into  Pasture — 

14.  Canal-Diggers,  on  completion  ofihe  € 

15.  Miners,  on  the  failure  or  working  out 

Mine — 

1 6.  Quarrymen,on  thevorking  out  of  the  Q 

or  failure  of  the  demand — 

17.  Manufacturers,  t»  the  event  of  a  ^ 

stagnation  of  the  Manufacture — 

18.  Handicrafts  and  Artists,  exercising  o 

tions  dependent  on  Fashion— on  j 
of  the  Fcuhion. 


XL  PERIODICAL-STAGNATION  Hj 
er.gr. 

19.  Watermen,  in  winter  time— 

20.  Gardeners,  in  time  of  long-continued 

21.  Bricklayers,  in  time  of  long-continue 


XII.  DISBANDED  HANDS;  «.  i 

22.  Soldiers,  discharged  tipow  a  j^eaoe — 

23.  Militia-men,  disbanded  upon  the  exp 

of  their  term — 

24.  Marines,  discharged  upon  a  peace — 
26.  Seamen  (King's,)  discharged  upon  a 


XIII.  SUPEBSEDED  HANDS;  ei 

26.  lianufacturing  Hands,  rendered  ' 
Qiabythe  iiitr<dne^an  of 


,»to»^*' 


JbA. 


dway  X, 
totpads — 
Bebreakers-— 
indiariea — 


.^  mcluding 


-si- 


its,  inclnding  Gaming-Cheats, 
Sharpen,  Swindlers,  and  other 
^tainers  by  false  Pretences— 
gglerB — 
jers — 
urers — 

iers,  Militia-men,  Marines  and 
amen,  drummed  Mat,  or  other- 
se  discharged  with  infkmy. 

XV.  SUSPECTED  HANDS. 

ses  from  1  to  9  as  aboTe,  acquitted  or 

Fter  trial  or  examination)  discharged 

thout  punishment,  through  uncertainty 

guilt,  or  technical  defect  in  procedure  or 

Idence — 

dren,  under  age,  living  withp<trenti,  ^c, 

'onging  to  CUuea  1  to  7. 

.  UNAVOWED-EMPLOYMENT 
HANDS. 

ses  1  to  7 — 

sies,  wi,  occasionally  Fortune-tellers, 

u  Cheats ;  occasionally  Thieves — 

)rterB. 

XVII.  LAZY  HANDS. 
gars  {Hahituial,) 

[VIII.  UNCHASTE  HAND& 

(titutes — 

hers  of  Bastards — 

le  Women — 

Jiel-keepers  (female) — 

suresses. 

wnt  of  Character  and  AequaifOance, 

X.  STRANGE  HANDS ;  ex,  gr. 

rollers  (ESnglish)  whoie  money  it  «p- 

usted — 

'-comers,  nchote  money  and  work  are  e»- 

utted — 

iigners  (in  regard  to  English  law,)  «if. 

1.  Scotch— 

2.  Irish— 

3.  British  Colonists — 

4.  United  Americans — 

dgners,  in  point  of  language  as  well  as 

remment — 

grant  Foreigners,  driven  from  home  in 

Utitudet  at  a  time — 

wrecked  persons  of  the  sereral  descrip- 

ns  as  aboTe  (22  to  26),  caet  dettitute  on 

y  part  of  ike  Englith  coatt. 

Forced  EaNslusion from  Work; 

In  which  ea$e  may  he 

XX.  CONFINED  HANDS. 

ected  Hands  as  aboTe  (1  to  10)  com- 

Ued  on  menu  proceu — 

uquents  (inferior),  on  metneproee$9 — 

'  ••  execution   • 

ton,  on  meamefro. 


XXL  PAST-VBOirLj 
HAMM-- 

IRCLUDIITQ 

XXIL  DBCAYED-GENTILITY 
HANDS— 

who  may  he  dA^nguulhed  in  retpect 
of  the  aeverai 

Caiues  of  Impoyerishment, 
▼iz, 

1.  Fire— 

2.  Inundation- 
S.  Shipwreck — 

4.  Earthquake— 

5.  Tmpeat— 

6.  FaU  ofBuildinge,  ^c— 

7.  Bataget  of  Vermin — 

8.  BadSeaeone— 

9.  Mortality  among  CatOe^ 

10.  Thefty  or  other  predatory  Cf- 
/«!««— See  CoC  VII.  1  to  9. 

U.  DeUUrioue  Cfemeety  ort^Mrt- 
ing  in  enmity  or  any  other 
motive — 

12.  Bankruptcy,  or  failuire,  without 
a  mai^e  own  fault — 


18. 


by  a  man'gownfotuU — 


14.  Diatipation,  on  a  man*$  own 


15. 


on  the  part  of  thoee 

for  fdkom  he  w  reepontible — 
Of  wife,  ohUdren,  agente,  4^. 


16.  lAtigaUon — 1.  unavoidable — 

17.  ■  2.  blamelete^ 
18. 8.  roA— 

19.  __  4.  malieioue — 

20.  Burthenaome  Obligationa  —  im 

the  way  of— I.  taxee— 


21.  ■  2.  Maintenanee 

of  ehildren  or  other  rda^ 
iix€$— 


22. 


I>emredaiion 

wne  enemy* 


or  devattatiom  hy 
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SITUATION  AND  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

By  JEREMY  BENTHAM,  Esq. 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ANNALS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


m»- 


Qubbm'b  BquARjB  Px^cx,  WnniiifflTSBt 
SIhSeptaiAer,  1797, 


Dkar  Sir,— It  was  bnt  t'other  day  that  I 
s-Mfi"       became  master  of  a  complete  series  of  your 
Aimals : — ^aocept  my  confession,  and  record  my 
^^  Mnitenee.    Haring,  on  my  return  from  my 

long  peregrination  on  the  Continent,  lent  to  a 
'£ii#^'  ^^'^^^ — ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  another  friend,  whom 
^  we  neither  of  us  could  recollect — ^the  twenty- 

-  "^trV  ^^^  ^^  thirty  numbers  which  I  had  taken  in 
f  / '         iMfore  that  period,  I  postponed  from  time  to 
time  the  completion  of  the  series,  in  hopes 
i«<*'        «f  recoYering  the  commencement  of  it.  When 
mt  last  shame  and  necessity  got  the  better  of 
^}«^^     F^ocrastination,  what  a  treasure  of  informa- 
tion burst  upon  me ! — No — so  long  as  power 

^  fT^  without and  without shall  have  left  an 

'^Cd.^^    «annal  guinea  in  my  pocket  (blanks  are  better 
""  here  than  words)  not  a  number  of  the  Annals 

.^j^  ^  shall  ever  be  wanting  to  my  dielves. — Hold ! 
^  'r  ,0(-  — don't  take  me  for  a  Jacobin,  now;  nor  even 
*•'•* '       for  a  croaker — What  I  allude  to,  is  not  any 
cowmion  burden — such  as  you  land-owners  and 
^  n  land-holders  grunt  under :— but  my  own  ten 
r.  ^.^    thoasand  pound  tax — my  prieUegium — a  thing 
ff/'^^    as  new  to  English  language,  as  it  is  to  Eng- 
lish practice — sole  and  peculiar  fruit  of  the 
f^ti'^  '  ▼ery  particular  notice  with  which  I  have  been 

^s  *  ^'    honoured  by 

This  waits  upon  you  with  a  proof  of  a  blank 
Pauper  Population  Table :  beinga  Table  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  an  account  of  the 
Pauper  Population  in  as  many  parishes,  &c.,  as 
I  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  from.    Knowing  so 
vrell  your  zeal  for  all  zeal-worthy  objects,  and 
mindful  of  your  often  experienced  kindness,  I 
cannot  on  this  occasion  harbour  a  doubt  of  your 
Assistance.  But  in  what  shape  will  it  be  most 
oozivenient  and  eligible  for  you  to  give  it  me  I 
^Will  you  reprint  the  headz  alone,  upon  the 
jplan  of  common  letter-press,  and  without  the 
f^orm  of  a  table !  or  will  you  accept  of  an  im- 
pression, of  the  same  number  as  that  of  the 
^AjanaJs,  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  a  copy  to 
«ak43h  copy  of  your  next  number?    This  latter 
e^cpedient,  should  it  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion, would  lessen  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
^x-<»iible  to  any  such  gentleman  as  may  be  dis- 
pensed to  favour  me  with  their  contributions. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  give  the  Table  this  in- 


>//* 


f.^^"' 


discriminate  kind  of  circulation  \  At  any  rate, 
your  Editorial  Mi^esty  will  I  hope  be  pleased 
graciously  to  grant  unto  me  your  Royai  Let- 
ters—poteut  or  o^oM,  or  both,  addressed  to  ail 
^— and,  if  need  be — nngular,  your  loving  sub- 
jects, my  fellow-correspondents;  —  charging 
and  exhorting  them,  each  in  his  parish — and 
as  many  other  parishes  as  may  be — to  fill  my 
Tables,  and  send  in  their  contributions. 

Along  with  the  Table  you  will  find  a  MS. 
paper,  exhibiting  the  importance  of  the  infbr 
mation  I  am  thus  labouring  to  collect:  yon 
will  print  it  in  your  Annals,  or«  suppress  it,  as 
you  think  best.  The  danger  is,  lest  there 
should  be  some,  who,  though  they  might  other- 
wise have  been  disposed  to  fiimish  the  infor- 
mation desired,  may  perhaps  shrink  back  at 
the  idea  of  the  applications  that  might  be  made 
of  it  to  the  economy  of  the  parishes  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  they  may  respectively  hap- 
pen to  be  concerned.  A  gentleman,  who  bears 
a  principal  part  in  the  management  of  on^  of 
the  great  London  parishes,  had  with  more  than 
ordinary  alacrity  consented  to  a  general  re- 
quest of  information.  I  sent  him  a  pair  of 
Tables,  and  (though  this  account  of  the  iim 
was  not  with  them)  he  returned  them  with  an 
excuse. 

I  also  send,  in  MS.,  a  Table  of  Cases  calling 
for  Relief: — ^a  general  Map  of  Pauper-Land, 
with  all  the  Beads  to  it  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
projects  I  have  seen,  but  what  have  appeared 
(the  ardi'projea  not  excepted)  to  bear  aA  ex- 
clusive— at  least  a  predUeetive — ^reference  to 
some  of  these  cases,  overlooking  or  slighting 
the  rest.  I  send  it  in  the  state  in  which  I 
propose  printing  it  for  my  own  book ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  if  it  be  worth  the  honour  of  a 
place  in  the  Annals^  it  is  altogether  at  your 
service.  This  preparatory  insertion  will  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  the  work  itself,  if  any  of 
your  Correspondents  (not  forgetting  their  Edi- 
tor) would  have  the  goodness  to  contribute 
their  remarks  to  the  emendation  of  it.  Yon 
will  not  easily  conceive — ^few  heads,  at  least, 
but  yours  are  qualified  to  conceive — ^the  labour 
it  has  cost  me  to  bring  the  two  Tables  to  this 
state.  As  to  the  work  at  large,  it  will  occupy 
two  independent,  though  connected,  volumes. 
Pauper  ^i/$tems  compared: — Pauper  Manage- 
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•mnI  improred; — the  last  the  Romance,  the 
Utopia,  to  which  I  had  once  occasion  to  allude. 
— Romance  1 — ^how  should  it  be  anything  lenl 
— I  mean  to  an  Author's  partial  eyes.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  thing  is  excellent,  when  establish- 
ed, is  it  anything  but  romande,  and  ikeory,said 
tpectUationj  till  the  touch  of  the  teal  or  the 
toeptre  has  conyerted  it  into  practioel — Dis- 
tress, at  least — distress,  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  Romance,  cannot  be  denied  to  mine :  for  in 
this  short  and  dose-packed  specimen,  already 
you  behold  it  in  all  its  shapes. — ^Magnanimous 
President ! — accomplished  Secretary ! — Ye,too, 
have  your  Romance. — ^HeavBusend  yon  a'happy 
catastrophe,  and  ihofdUred  Lcuhde  a  **  happy 
dditeranee!** — Patience  I  patience ! — Ye,  too. 


before  you  are  comforted,  must  bear  io 
mented. 

Apropot  of  Presidents — the  Hiak  jPf  mcmi 
Cere$  having  divined,  or  not  divined,  my  x^ec* 
occupations,  has  been  pleased  to  send  xne 
mandate  in  form,  summoning  me  to  cl«^< 
myself  to  tiiis  branch  of  his  Goddess's  serri^ 
that  the  fhiits  of  my  labours  may  be  ocnu 
crated  in  her  Temple  at  Whitehall : — so  th^ 
whatever  other  requisites  may  foil  me,  I  aiis 
be  in  no  want  of  atupieei.  Continue  701 
me ;— and  believe  me,  with  the  most  sezioi 
respect, 

Ever  y©ur*8, 

JEREMY  BENTHAJO^. 

Arthub  Young,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PAUPER  POPULATION  TABLE 
HEREUNTO  ANNEXED. 

Showing  the  noveUyy  at  veU  at  uie  and  importance,  of  the  infomuiHon  that  woM  be  ojfonUd  bj^ 
attltof  TahUty  one  or  Vmofrom  every  PoruA  or  other  Pauper  I>uitrietf  filed  np  upom  the  pUim 
of  the  blank  Table  here  exhibited. 


The  stock  of  information  here  in  question 
constitutes  what  will  be  found  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable groundwork  to  every  well-digested 
plan  of  provision  that  can  be  framed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Poor.  For  some  of  the  classes  a 
peculiar  node  (i^promtion  is  requisite,  different 
as  between  dass  and  class ;  as  in  the  case  of 
infantt,  lunatiet,  idtott,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  blind.  The  rate  of  ne<a  expense  per  head, 
as  between  class  and  class,  is  also  susceptible 
of  a  very  extensive  scale  of  variation:  the 
quantum  and  talue  of  return,  actual  or  possi- 
ble, in  the  way  of  labour,  by  the  produce  of 
such  labour,  is  again  susceptible  of  a  scale  pro- 
digiously more  extensive. 

lit,  To  consider  the  variation  where  infir- 
mity, whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  the  consti- 
tuent character  of  the  class.  In  the  ease  of 
lunatiot,  fbr  example,  the  average  rate  of  ex- 
pense per  head  is  probably  double,  at  least,  to 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  sound 
mind,  and  of  the  same  age,  able  or  not  able  to 
work  :^  profit  by  labour  of  course  nothing : — 
yet  in  a  set  of  appropriate  establishments,  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  persons  of  this  class, 
not  only  might  the  expense  per  head  be  re- 
duced to  the  ordinary  level,  but  in  many  in- 
stances a  quantity  of  profit  might  (it  is  sup- 
posed) be  extracted  fiN>m  their  labour,  to  the 


*  In  St  GeoTgelB  and  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  for 
example,  no  less  thar  St.  a^week  for  board  and 
attendanee.— This  was  in  the  jmt  1791;  when  the 
avenge  expense  of  an  ordinaiy  pauper  was,  in  the 
spme  estahliihmeat,  not  so  mttchss  la.  lOd.  a- week, 
— £4, 15a.  3d.  a-year.  In  the  coantry,  in  some  of 
the  pariahea  reported  by  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  4s.  a- 
weea ;  in  others,  3s.  6a. 


advantage  of  the  individual  himself,  in  the  ws  j 
of  medical  relief,  or  even  cure,  no  leas  than  of 
the  public  in  the  way  of  economy :  an  obser- 
vation which,  as  fkr  as  economy  is  eoncemed, 
applies  in  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  othrr 
claisses  above  exemplified ;  viz.  idiott,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  blind;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  various  sorts  of  cripples. 

So  again,  where  the  variation  in  point  of 
neat  expense  has  no  other  cause  than  the  dif- 
ference between  age  and  age.    In  the  case  of 
a  fiUl-arown  person,  capable  or  not  capable  of 
work,  (to  take  the  male  sex,  for  instance,)  tiie 
amount  of  necessary  expense,  everything  in- 
cluded, may,  when  compared  to  the  ease  of  a 
child  of  tluree  or  four  years  old,  rise  perhaps 
to  twice  as  much ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  of  the  same  sex, 
possessing  an  ordinary  degree  of  ability  in  re- 
gard to  work,  and  ftdl  grown,  whether  airived 
or  not  at  what  is  properly  termed  the  age  of 
manhood,  the  capacity  of  affording,  in  the  &pe 
of  labour,  a  reiwm  fi>r  the  expense,  (I  speak 
of  mere  natural  capacity,)  may  be  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  times  as  great  as  in  the  child ;  even 
supposing  the  child  to  stand  already  upon  the 
working  list,  and  to  be  eatniog  every  day  a 
sum  worth  taking  into  the  account ;  and  ^ben- 
fore,  when  compared  with  a  child  not  yet  set 
to  work,  the  capacity  of  the  man,  or  fldl-gtown 
boy,  may  be  as  sixteen  or  twen^  to  nothing. 

Between  these  two  extremes  In  the  scale  of 
profit  and  loss,  there  will  be  a  series  ef  per- 
ceptible gradations,  at  least  as  many  as  tbere 
are  between  year  and  year  of  age :  insoniacli 
that,  although  the  total  number  of  a  ptrish 
stock  of  pauper  boys  were  known,  no  tolerable 
calculation  could  be  made  of  the  quaBtnm  of 
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rafit  or  I088  capable  of  being  derivedj  or  likely 
»  moeiue,  from  that  Btock,  unlesB  the  pvopor- 
ons  m  whioli  ihat  nomber  is  itiyided  betwixt 
tie  different  WLgea  were  known,  not  leasthana 
ear  being  taken  for  the  interval  between  age 
ndage. 

Siniple  and  inceoieatable  as  tiieie  trnths. 
Then  onoe  pointed  out,  nuiy  appeii!!,  so  imper- 
»ct  are  tlie  advaneee  as  yet  made  in  the  arts 
ff  managen^ent  and  haoMuepimg  in  this  line, 
hat  in  no  instance  that  has  yet  been  made 
>ublic,  has  say  eompleie  statement  been  erer 
pTen,  in  tbe  acooonts  of  any  house  of  industry, 
>r  other  poor-houae,  of  the  diiferent  Tarietiee 
)f  condition  in  respect  of  in^irmUy,  Urthy  p<^ 
rentage,  Slc.,  as  expressed  in  this  table :  and  in 
regard  to  agey  the  distinctions  made  have  sel- 
dom gone  beyond  those  between  men  and  wo- 
men on  the  one  hand,  boy$  and  mrl»  on  the 
other  ;  or,  if  anything  has  been  said  of  aae,  the 
diatinotions  haye  been  so  fbw,  that  little,  if  any, 
additional  information  has  been  to  be  collected 
from,  that  source.* 

IMstinctionB  thus  loose  will  be  apt  to  mis- 
lead rather  than  to  inform.    Indiyiduals  be- 
tween whom  there  shall  exist  no  difference  at 
all,  in  respect  either  of  profit  or  loss,  are  tirns 
ranked  nnder  d^erent  classes ;  while  indivi- 
daals  l>etween  whom  the  difference  in  respect 
of  profit  and  loss  stands  at  the  Tery  highest 
pitch,  a«  8  or  10  to  1,  or  as  8  or  10  to  0,  are 
ranked  nnder  the  »ame  class.   A  boy  of  twenty 
shall  earn  quite  as  much,  as  well  as  consume 
aa  mnch,  as  a  man  of  twenty-one.    The  same 
boy  shall  consume  twice  as  much  as  another 
boy,  the  boy  of  three  or  four  years  old,  for  ex- 
ample :    at  tiie  same  time  that,  while  he  is 
coeting  twice  as  much,  he  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  made  to  earn  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
times  as  much ;  the  earnings  of  the  boy  of 
twenty  years  old  rising  as  high  as  eight  or  ten 
shillings  a  week :  whiles  for  the  boy  of  three 
or  four  yean  old,  if  he  earns  anytiiing,  six- 
pence may  be  full  pay.    True  it  is,  that  where 
(as  above  supposed)  there  happens  to  be  profit 
as  well  as  l<m,  eamvMe  as  well  as  maAMdenanoey 
so  that  the  account  has  two  sides,  whatever 
error  there  may  be  on  the  side  of  ^,will  ope- 

*  The  iufoimation  here  called  for,  new  as  it  is 
to  pauper  economy  separately  considered,  consti- 
tutes, It  is  trae,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  statisti- 
cal matter  that  would  be  exhibited  by  a  Cmsus. 
constructed  upon  the  exeellent  plan  contrived  and 
exemplified  by  that  inde&tigable  philanthropist 
Mr  William  Morton  Pitt  But,  besides  being  the 
part  the  least  difficult  to  collect,  it  is  the  only  part 
directly  applicable  to  that  portion  of  the  population, 
the  coneema  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  take  in 
band. 

A  few  of  the  distinctions  that  will  be  found  here 
do  not  afypear  upon  his  Table ;  the  parish  which 
was  the  theatre  of  his  operations,  not  aifording  ex- 
emplifications of  them:  as  to  the  rest,  whatever 
ligbti  may  be  found  here  are  but  lorrwiMd  lights, 
draira  fnnn  that  moat  raapectable  source,  collected 
into  a  focus,  and  thrown  upon  this  particular  spot 


rate,  as  fkr  as  it  goes,  iu  oon^esio^ioii  of  the 
emr  on  the  side  fjiftrofit.  But  where  the  to- 
paoUy  of  yielding  profitable  labour  is  warning, 
(as  in  many  individuals  in  eadi  parish,)  or  not 
twijpiigpgrf  into  acf,  so  that  there  is  nothing  on 
the  profit  side  of  the  aoeonnt,  (as  in  most 
parishes,)  whatever  error  renJts  in  r^gajrd  to 
the  expense  of  maintenance  stands  single  and 
nnoompeDsated;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  i$  something  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ac- 
count, the  error  may,  instead  of  two  hundred 
per  cent,  as  in  the  other  case,  rise  as  high  as 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  per  cent 

Such  being  the  difference  in  point  of  value, 
as  betwixt  boy  and  boy,  (laying  aside,  for  short- 
ness sake,  «e%  wmeny  and  yirU^  obaerve  the 
difference  that  may  result  in  the  6oy  aecouMy 
as  between  paruk  tokdpari^. 

Take  two  parishes,  Bigkam  and  LkUeton — 
numbers  of  every  class  the  same  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  Not  to  have  recourse  to  any 
such  extraordinary  supposition,  as  that  at 
LitUaon,  they  shiJl  be,  all  of  them,  below 
(vrhatyif  the  expression  be  allowable,  may  be 
tenned)  the  foorkcMe  age,  and  therefore  yield- 
ing no  eanings  at  all — at  Bigham,  all  of  them 
at  the  age  of  killed  earmngs ;  let  us  suppose 
that  at  LittUton  those  below  the  vrorkable  age 
and  those  above  it  being  put  together,  the  capa- 
city of  affording  profitable  la.l^ur  is,  upon  the 
whole  stock  together,  the  same  as  if  the  whole 
vras  at  the  lonlea  workable  age :  while  at  Big- 
kamy  that  capacity  is  upon  the  same  footing  as 
if  the  whole  stock  were  at  the  age  of  half 
earnings ;  viz.  the  age  at  which,  instead  of 
earning  from  8b.  to  lOa.  as  before,  a  boy  might 
be  made  to  earn  from  4s.  to  58.  All  this  bemg 
supposed,  observe  the  errors  it  is  likely  to  give 
birth  to,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
natur<U  ttrengthy  as  in  regard  to  the  goodness 
of  the  managementy  as  between  house  and 
house.  The  number  of  boys  being  the  same  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other,  if  in  Bigkam  the  sum 
of  the  earnings  were  from  four  to  five  times  as 
great  as  in  ^UleUm,  (ages  being  by  the  sup- 
position unknown,)  the  management  under  this 
head  would  naturally  B^peta  four  or  fw  times 
as  good :  whereas,  in  fiu^,  it  is  not  above  half 
as  good ;  for,  had  it  been  equally  good,  the 
actual  earnings  would  have  been  as  the  capa- 
city for  yielcUng  earnings ;  whereas  they  are 
but  half  as  great. 

In  the  pecuniary  value,  poritioe  or  negaiite, 
of  the  individual,  there  is  another  ingredient 
in  respect  of  vriiich  this  lumping  distinction, 
between  men  and  boysy  affords  no  sort  of  light ; 
nor  vrill  any  division,  of  less  minuteness  than 
that  into  yeart  ofagCy  be  sufficient  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  value  of  a  child,  in  this  point  of 
view,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  preeent 
value,  poritive  or  negative,  but  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  negcUtw  value  pady  and  the  quantity  of 
poeitive  value  yet  to  come.  Suppose  fburteen 
years  the  age  at  which  boys  go  off  in  both 
places,  and  let  the  total  pecuniary  value  of  the 
stock  of  hands  (take  it  either  in  regard  to  ac- 
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Uial  e&mingi,  or  in  regard  to  the  capaoUy  for 

? 'elding  earnings)  be  equal  in  bota  places, 
et,  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years,  the  dif- 
ference may  be  prodigious.  At  Bi^m  the 
podtiTe  part  of  the  ralue  may  be  deriyed — 
the  earnings  obtained — ^from  a  set  of  boys,  who, 
wanting  but  a  few  weeks  or  days  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  are  on  the  point  of  going  off,  (the 
rest  being  composed  of  boys  below,  or  little 
abore,  the  commencement  of  the  wtrkcible  age.) 
This  elder  part  of  the  stock  being  gone,  the 
▼alue  may  sink  to  little  or  nothing ;  and  so 
remain,  eyen  for  years :  while,  in  LUUeUm,  the 
same  yalue  shall  be  afforded  by  a  stock  of  boys 
of  no  more  than  seyen  or  eight  years  old ;  whose 
yalue  will,  for  six  or  seyen  years  to  come,  be 
eyery  year  on  the  increase. 

Ayerages  (it  may  be  said)  may  be  taken. — 
Yes,  so  they  may,  with  the  benefit  of  proper 
data ;  but  those  cUOa  are  wanting  here.  When 
a  ieries  is  giyen,  composed  of  terms  haying  a 
common  d^erenee, — a  first  and  last  term  con- 
sequently giyen, — ^the  middle  term  giyes  the 
ayerage.  Here  the  lowett  term  it  giyen,  it  is 
true ;  it  is  the  day  of  birth — number  of  yean  0, 
in  all  places :  but  the  higkett  term,  the  highest 
age  up  to  which  a  boy,  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
stays  upon  the  parish,  is  not  giyen.  What  this 
highest  age  is  in  general,  we  do  hot  know.  It 
is  as  high  again  in  some  parishes  as  in  others ; 
and  ayerages  will  not  do  here.  In  on^  parish, 
children  shall  go  off  at  eight,  seyen,  and  six 
years  old;  in  another, not  till  fourteen, fifteen, 
or  eyen  sixteen  years  old.  We  know,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  differences  in  this  respect  are  yery 
great ;  but  what  they  amount  to  we  do  not  know. 
To  suppose — ^first  a  lowest  term — ^then  a  high- 
«si  term — then  an  equal  number  of  each — or 
a  regular  series  from  the  one  to  the  other — 
and  io  strike  an  ayerage,  would  be  altogether 
a  random  shot. 

The$e  (it  may  be  said)  are  extreme  easei,  and 
not  likely  to  have  place  anyvhere. — Admitted : 
nor  are  they  giyen  but  as  extreme  cases :  they 
are  giyen  as  the  utmost  limit  to  which  error 
can  extend  itself.  But  below  this  improbable 
degree  of  aberration,  how  many  other,  yet  still 
high  degrees,  are  there,  that  are  probable  t — 
A  difference — an  error,  to  the  amount  of  cent, 
per  cent,  can  scarcely  be  stated  as  improbable. 
But  what  would  be  the  fiite  of  that  mercan- 
tile adyenture,  in  which  as  much  capital  again 
as  was  necessary  had  been  expended,  or  not 
aboye  half  as  much  as  was  necessary  had  been 
proyided ;  or  which,  in  return  for  that  adyance 
had  reckoned  upon  twice  as  much  labour  as  the 
establishment  had  afterwards  been  found  ca- 
pable of  affording,  and  this  for  many  successiye 
years. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  am  un- 
able to  conceiye  how  any  plan  of  general  eco- 
nomy in  this  line  can  rationally  be  attempted, 
without  something  like  an  estimate  of  the 
mouths  to  be  fed,  as  well  as  of  the  hand*  to 
work  with. 

To  giye  an  idea  of  one  general  application. 


which  I  propose  to  make,  of  whatever  znfb 
mation  I  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtab. 
I  will  subjoin  a  sketch  of  a  table  I  hare  bee 
attempting  to  frame,  and  which  for  abortiiea 
might  be  styled  the  Non-Adult  Valms  TabU 

As  to  the  particular  uses  that  miglit  be  de- 
riyed in  practioe  ttom  the  infomuktion  tba 
particularized,  the  case  of  /uiiaHcv,  and  othir 
inform  classes,  has  already  afforded  <me  ex- 
ample. Among  infanHy  tiie  detiitute  clasL 
comprehending  bastards,  oiphans,  foundling 
and  deserted  children,  may  afford  another.  (M 
these,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  trhok 
pauper  population  would  be  found  to  be  eoss- 
posed.  Upon  an  ayerage  taken  from  the  pas- 
per  population  of  a  considerable  nambt^  d 
pari&es,  bastards  alone  composed  about  a 
ninth. 

Under  a  certain  age,  none  of  the  indi^idaab 
thus  denominated  being  capable  of  any  speosl 
attachment  to  person  or  to  place,  nor  any  otfatr 
indiyidual  being  likely  to  possess  any  yuy 
special  attachment  yrith  regard  to  £&«»,  ths 
absence  of  natural  connexion  might  ntSni 
room  for  transferring  them,  without  hardshifL 
and  in  any  numbers,  to  any  proper  rituatioi 
or  situations,  if  the  state  of  the  laws  were  socb 
as  to  admit  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  Ua 
interest  of  the  public,  in  point  of  economy  or 
any  other  head  of  adyantage,  with  referenoe 
either  to  the  public  or  to  the  children  thea- 
selyes,  were  to  demand  it.  During  the  age  at 
tkeer  expensey  for  example,  transference  to  a 
situation  where  the  expense  of  fnaintenamee  m 
at  the  love$t :  at  the  age  of  ability,  or  con- 
mencing  ability,  with  regard  to  labour,  tius- 
ference  to  situations  where  the  demand  ftr 
labour  is  at  the  highest. 

Thus  much  for  illustration,  and  for  iUnstia- 
tion  merely.  To  exhibit  this  or  that  arrange- 
ment as  a  proper  one,  would  be  to  insert,  into 
a  petition  for  materials,  the  work  itself  for  the 
construction  of  which  they  are  desired.  Ad- 
yantages  crowd  in  on  one  side,  objections  oa 
the  other  ;  but  this  is  not  a  place  for  strikis; 
the  balance. 

Were  the  seyeral  other  classes  to  receiTe. 
each  of  them,  a  separate  consideration  in  thii 
yiew,  many  other  proo&  would  appear  of  th» 
importance  of  the  information  sought  for  by 
these  tables ;  but  the  subject  could  not  be  thiis 
exhausted,  without  plunging  into  the  details 
of  the  particular  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
these  tables  were  contriyed. 

As  it  is,  two  points  appear  suffidently  eslaK 
lished  : 

1.  One  is,  that,  whether  quality  or  quantiij 
of  the  demand  in  the  way  of  supply  for  mais- 
tenance — or  prospect  of  return  in  the  way  of 
labour — or  quality  or  quantity  of  the  demand 
in  respect  of  the  stock  of  requisites  for  the  ex- 
traction and  application  of  that  labour— b« 
considered,  no  well-grounded  plan  of  prorision. 
in  relation  to  the  pauper  community,  can  b^ 
framed,  without  the  stock  of  information  sought 
for  by  these  tables. 
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2.  That  no  such  stock  of  information  has 
ever  hitherto  been  obtained,  or  at  least  made 
public,  from  any  onb  place,  much  less  from  any 
assemblai^e  of  places,  considerable  and  yarious 
enough  to  be  considered  as  affording  an  ade- 
quate sample  of  the  paaper  population  com- 
prised within  the  territorial  authority  of  the 
poor  laws.* 

Nuntben  I  infer  from  expense :  total  num- 
bers of  the  whole  pauper  population  that  tootUd 
be  to  be  provided  fof ,  frx^m  the  known  totals 
of  past  expense,  compared  with  expense  per 
head  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  :  then  say 
— ^as  the  total  of  the  pauper  population,  in  any 
set  of  pauper  districts,  according  to  the  tables 
when  filled  up  for  those  districts,  is  to  the 
total  of  pauper  population  in  the  whole  num- 
ber of  such  districts  in  South  Britain,  so  are 
the  numbers  of  the  several  eleutes,  in  the  same 
parte  of  the  country  taken  together,  to  the 
numbers  of  the  same  classes  in  the  ichde. 

Observations  on  the  Table  of  Cases  CAXxiifo 
FOR  Relief,  hereto  annexed. 

Pauper-Population-Table^Table  of  Catee 
calling  far  Belief :  Why  make  two  tables! — 
why  not  give  the  matter  of  both  in  one9 

Answer — The  Pauper-Population'Table,he' 
ing  contrived  for  a  particular  purpose — ^that  of 
collecting  information — such  classes,  and  such 
only,  were  inserted  in  it,  as  afforded  a  hope, 
that  the  numbers  of  each  might  be  found  ca- 
pable of  being  collected.  A  minute  investiga- 
tion, of  the  difference  between  two  tables  fram- 
ed for  different  purposes,  would  be  of  little  use: 
the  general  account  of  the  matter  is  this.    The 


classes,  of  which  the  respective  numbers  are 
here  inquired  after  (the  classes  comprised  in 
the  Pauper-Population-Table)  compose  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  permanent  stock  of 
pauper  hands :  in  the  TcMe  of  Cauet  calling 
for  Belief  are  designed  to  be  comprised  every 
class,  and  every  individual  that  can  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  general  mass : — ^the 
coming-and-goina  stock,  as  well  as  the  perma- 
nent:— the  €Me-oodied,tiA  well  as  the  infirm: — 
those  who,  under  the  existing  order  of  things, 
come  in  but  for  eaeual  relief;  as  well  as  those 
who,  under  the  system  of  ccmmunUy-mainten- 
anee,  are  eonttantly  in  the  House;  and  those 
who,  under  the  system  of  home-maintenance^ 
are  oonttantly  upon  the  list  of  pensionen. 

A  single  glance  at  the  Table  of  Cases  calling 
for  Relief,  will  be  enough  to  show,  that  among 
the^slasses  there  exhibited,  there  are  more  than 
one,  of  the  respective  numbers  of  which  no  ge- 
neral returns  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
Such  are  all  the  degraded  classes;  those  whose 
condition  shuns  the  light ;  reputed  thievesf  and 
other  depredators — deaerters--beggar» — proeti- 
tutee. 

To  state  the  particular  use,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  gave  birth  to.  each  distinction, 
would  be  to  state  the  particular  plan  of  provi- 
sion in  contemplation  for  each  class : — to  state 
the  particular  plan  of  provision  in  contempla- 
tion for  each  class,  would  be  to  give  the  entire 
work  of  which  this  paper  is  but  an  offset.  Thua 
much,  however,  may  be  observed,  that,  of  all 
the  classes  there  distinguished,  there  is  not  one, 
the  circumstances  of  which  have  not  in  the  frank- 
ing of  the  plan  of  provision  been  specially  taken 
into  account. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  NON- ADULT  VALUE  TABLE. 


Contrived  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  (\eheneter  the  requisite  data  can  be  obtained)  the  pecuniary 
tcUue,  negative  or  positiKe,  of  the  service  of  a  pauper,  or  other  individual  (\,  e.  expenses  and 
returns  by  labour  on  account  of  such  individual  J  at  and  up  to  different  years  of  age,  from 
bir^  to  twenty-one  years  complete. 

the  whole  term  into  half-yearly  instead  of 
yearly  periods — Say,  then,  half-yearly. 
Column  2.  Correspondent  column  of  half-yeara 
of  age :  viz.  from  birth  to  half  a  year  old ; 
from  half  a  year  to  a  year ;  and  so  on. 


I.  DATES  AND  AGES. 

Column  1.  Day,  month,  and  years  of  our  Lord 
— twenty-one  in  number — taking  a  deter- 
minate period  for  the  sake  of  illustration : 
vii.  from  1st  January,  1800,  to  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  both  inclusive.  N.B.  For  some 
puiposes  it  may  be  found  of  use  to  divide 

*  Among  the  highly  valuable  collections  of  Sir 
Frederick  Eden,  are  Cemuees  of  the  Pauper  Po- 
pulation of  thirty-one  Parishes.  Unfortunately 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  them  applicable  to  this 
purpose.  After  a  string  of  individuals  distinctly 
chmcterized  comes  a  **  family,"  number  of  mem- 
bers not  mentioned.  Age,  likewise,  though  in 
most  instances  given,  is  in  several  instances  omitted. 
Proportions  taken  from  such  data  would  evidently 
be  false  ;  tiie  uncertainty  that  envelopes  particular 
articles  communicating  itself  to  the  whole. 


II.  EXPENSES  TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR,  WHICH,  AB 
FAR  AS  THET  GO,  GIVE  THE  VALUE  NEGATIVE. 

Column  3.  Expense  of  diet 

Column  4.  Ditto,  clothing — materials. 

Column  5.  Ditto,  ditto,  making. 

Column  6.  Ditto,  ditto,  washing  and  mending. 

Column  7.  Individual's  share  in  the  common  and 

indivisible  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
Column  8.  Totals  of  expense  (to  be  provided 

for  before  hand)  during  and /or  the  several 

half-years  commencing  on  the  several  days. 
Column  9.  Totals  of  expense  from  birth  up  to 

last  days  of  the  several  ages ;  i.  e.  up  to  the 
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ends  of  the  seyeral  half-years  eoi 
on  the  BOTeral  days. 

III.  AETUBMS  TO  BK  BXPBCTBD^  WHICH,  AS  FA& 
AS  THBY  OO,  MAXH  THB  TALUS  POSITITH. 

Coimmn  10.  Eamings  /or  the  sereral  half-yean 
eommendiig  on  the  seTeral  days. 

Cokaamll.  Earnings  from  birth  ap  to  the  ends 
of  the  seyeral  half-years,  eommeneing  on 
tiie  several  days. 

TV.   BALANCBS  WITHOUT  ALLQWAJTCS  FOB  DBATH 
OHStCKKBSS. 

CoUmn  12.  Balance  of  expenses  and  retnnis 
far  the  sereral  half-years  eommeneing  on 
the  several  days ;  giving  the  value,  vdiether 
positheoirnegcUim:  negative, of conise, for 
the  iSrst  years ;  positive,  if  at  aU,  not  till 
after  a  number  of  yean. 

Odmnn  13.  Balance  of  expenses  and  retains, 
from  birth  «p  to  the  ends  of  the  several 
half-years  commencing  on  the  several  d»ys; 
giving  at  first  a  negative  value,  then  per- 
haps a  positive  value,  as  before. 

Column  14.  Present  clear  value  of  the  service 
of  a  pauper  (or  other)  hand ;  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  to  be  performed  daring 
the  several  half-years  of  age  commencing 
on  the  several  days : — ^Value,  at  Ihrst  nega- 
tive, then  positive,  as  before.  By  pre9eni 
is  meant  on  the  day  of  the  commencement 
of  the  term ;  vis.  1st  Jan.,  1800 ;  supposing 
the  ftiture  profit  or  loss  were  to  be  con- 
tracted for  on  that  day. 

Colwmn  16.  Present  dear  valne  of  the  whole 
period  of  service  «ip  fo  the  ends  of  the  seve- 
ral half-years  commencing  on  the  several 
days. 

V.  RATE  OF  MOBTALITT  ASSUMED  FROM  A  8TAII- 

DABD  TABLE. 

Column  16.  Number  of  in/luents*  into  the 
respective  half-years  of  age— (Number  of 
influents  into  age  stated,  for  the  purpose  of 
calculation,  at  1000  or  10,000.) 

Column  17.  Number  of  deeremenialists  flu- 
ents by  death)  dying,  according  to  the 
standard-table,  in  the  course  of  the  seve- 
ral half-years  of  age. 

Column  18.  Number  of  remanents  at  the  ends 
of  the  several  half-years  of  age. 

VI.  BALANCES  AFTBBALLOWANCS  FOB  DEATH  AND 
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Column  19.  Present  valne  (deduced  fit>m  the 
above  standard-table)  of  the  half-year's 

*  The  tenn  deerementaUsts  is  derived  from  Dr 
Prioe^s  ezpreasion,  *<  Deeremtnts  of  li/e,^  which 
did  not  appear  to  exhibit  the  simple  matter  of  fact 
in  so  clear  and  unambisuous  a  point  of  view.  The 
tenns  mfitmiis  and  ^uadtM  (uialogOQs  to  the  m»- 
thematieal  terms  fiiuaom  and  jkmU)  have  been 
added,  together  with  the  tenn  remmmUy  as  being 
reqiniaite  to  make  up  a  nomenclatare  competent  to 
the  purpose. 


service  of  a  pauper  taken  at  the  sevenl 
ages,  and  supposed  to  accrue  at  the  end  sf 
the  several  half-yean  oomnendiig  oa  the 
several  days  ^--aUowaaoe  made  for  tht 
chance  of  deiihy  aeeoidiBg  to  the  fliwp 
ing  standard-table. 

Cdmimn  20.  Prssent  valne  of  the  «ioIe  perwd 
of  service  from  birth  «ip  to  the  ends  of  tht 
several  half-years,  commencing  on  the  sBve- 
ml  days ;  allowance  made  for  the  chaiiet 
of  death,  as  before. 

OAtrnn  21.  Present  valne  of  the  half-years 
service  of  a  pauper,  taken  at  the  aewnl 
ages,  and  supposed  to  aeeme  at  the  end  «f 
the  several  hiJf-years  eommeneing  oh  ths 
several  days ;— allowance  made  for  the 
chance  of  death  and  ndhiew.  (The  ohaaos 
of  Maneu  taken  from  Dr  Price.) 

Cdwmn^fL  Present  valne  of  the  wiols  p«pwtf 
of  service,  from  birth  «p  to  the  ends  of  tht 
several  half-yean  commencing  on  the  seve- 
ral days ; — idlowanoe  made  for  the  chance 
of  death  and  sickness,  as  before. 

Cdumn  23.  Values,  aX  the  several  smoeemm 
ages  of  the  whole  of  the  period  of  service, 
rtmoMmg  at  these  respostive  ages ;— sl> 
lowance  made  for  death  and  sickneas,  as 
befon.  # 

Tables  upon  this  plan,  one  for  each  sex,  had 
actually  been  constrneted  under  my  diiw^ieo; 
the  numben  of  the  different  ages  being  taken 
from  the  Cenmmt  reported,  as  above,  by  Sir 
IiVederick  Eden,  and  the  rate  of  mertaJity 
taken  from  Dr  HatUifs  BresUw  Table,  wfaidi, 
on  account  of  the  roundness  of  the  aSBumed 
number  of  infiuinU  (1000)  seemed  moat  coo- 
venient  for  the  purpose.  But  (on  examinatiim,) 
the  Centm  taken  from  Sir  Frederick  Edea 
being  found  inapplicable  to  this  purpose,  and 
Dr  Halley's  table  being  found  to  labour  under 
a  very  material  error,  not  noticed  by  Dr 
Price,  or  any  other  of  the  many  mathemati- 
cians who  have  made  use  of  it,  all  the  calcu- 
lations that  had  been  grounded  on  either  of 
these  bases  have  been  given  up ;  and  it  is  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  thus  left  that  the  infor- 
mation described  in  the  blank  Pauper-Popnla- 
tion-Table  is  desired. 

The  value  I  take  from  the  value  of  4b  adnh 
employed  at  di^-work  on  the  lowesl  paid 
species  of  work,  (agricultural,)  on  an  avenge 
of  the  whole  of  South  Britain ;  suppeaing  the 
value  to  rise  up  to  that  pitch,  by  eqnal  grada- 
tions, commencing  at  the  earliert  wotMUe  age* 
To  get  at  the  average  in  question  I  am  ran- 
sacldng,  or  causing  to  be  ransacked,  all  tfce 
books  I  can  lay  hands  on,  in  parftieBlar  the 
Agricultural  Reports.  Your  sdenee,  vren  I 
fortunate  enough  to  have  it  within  rsach, 
might  abridge  the  labour  as  well  as  seoon  tlie 
ground.  You  will  recollect  my  question,  to 
which  you  vrere  kind  enough  to  send  me  an 
answer,  about  the  sMisiaMMi  of  eamingB,  in  a 
gradation  formed  by  age* 

What  say  you  to  this  idea  of  forming  a  valna- 
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ti<A  of  that  pari  of  tbe  nalioial  Uve  stoek  which 
huno  featlMis  to  it^  and  waJks  opott  two  Ifligs  I 
I  Ib  H  new  or  oldt — If  old,  «aB  you  toll  ne 
when  H  IB  to  be  foondt  I  do  not  meui  in  the 
I  head  <rf  what  Weet  Indian^  bat  in  the  tobies 
of  what  mathematieian  or  BtotistkaliBt  f  For 
I  Btoange  it  would  be  if  the  term  toUm  had  less 
I  propriety  when  applied  to  the  labour  of  the 
)  freeman  than  to  that  of  the  slaTe.  Is  an  oe^- 
I  ragg  child  at  his  lurth— supposing  him  certain 
of  not  liTing  beyond  the  age  of  one-and-twenty 
years  complete— -worth  man  or  lest  than  no- 
r  ikki0  to  those  (himself  of  the  nnmber)  who, 
during  that  period  of  legal,  aa  well  as  natnral, 
i  BubjectUniy  haTo  the  benefit  of  his  capacity  Ibr 
labour  at  command!  If  more  than  nothing,  at 
I  what  age  does  be  become  sol  Whether  worth 
more  or  less  than  nothing,  can  he,  by  any,  and 
what  means,  be  made  worth  more  f  If  worth 
more  than  nothing,  how  comes  it  that  in  an 
oM-phmtod  country,  Buch  as  En^nd^  (what- 
eTor  may  be  the  case  in  a  new  planted  one, 
such  as  Anuriea,)  a  child  is,  in  every  class 
without  exception,  regarded  as  a  burden  (I 
mean  always  in  the  pecuniary  sense)  to  its 
parents  !  This  deficiency  in  point  of  value,  is 
it  necessary  and  irremediable,  or  accidental 
and  rvnediable  t  Is  it  abtoltUe  or  reUuifse  only, 
(I  mean  with  relatiim  to  the  paraOt,)  or  partly 
absolute,  and  partly  relative  I  In  other  words, 
is  it  that  a  child  has  not,  by  the  end  of  the 
period  in  question,  produced  so  much  as  he 
has  consumed ;  or  that,  though  what  he  has 
produced  be  «•  ttie^  considerably  more  than 
what  he  has  consumed,  yet,  with  reference  to 
his  parenU,  it  is  UUf  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing expended  more  of  what  he  has  eonnmedf 
than  they  haTo  reeeited  of  what  he  has  pro- 
dweed?  In  proposing  to  you  these  questions, 
I  gi^o  you  a  clue,  which,  if  it  be  wortii  follow- 
ing, will  lead  you  to  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
my  plan  }— an  enigma  which  you,  and,  if  you 
please,  your  correspondents,  may  amuse  your- 
selves with,  instead  of  a  rdmif  or  a  nuahematir 
cal  proUem  from  the  Ladies'  I>iary. 

My  scale,  you  will  observe,  extends  no  far- 
ther than  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  life:  not  that  either  the  TabU-Land  at 
the  top,  or  the  descent  on  the  other  side,  are 
undeserving  of  mensuration ;  but  they  do  not 
lie  within  my  present  department ;  except  the 
narrow  slip  at  the  very  bottom,  which  belongs 
to  Panper-Land. 

Amongst  the  different  plans  in  relation  to 
the  poor,  you  lean,  I  observe,  to  that  of  Mr 
Ru^es :  that  being  the  case,  I  flatter  myself 
with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  your  in- 
telligent friend  on  my  side.  His  plan  is  mine: 
— nadd  only  certain  sources  of  proJU — certain 
sources  of  tavin^ — certoin  means  of  obtaining 
capital — not  from  the  unwUing,  but  the  wt^ 
inff — certain  securities  for  good  management — 
and  certain  other  a  ccBUrae^  in  which  the  wel- 
fure  of  the  pauper  community  is  not  forgotten, 
and  which,  I  hope,  you  will  both  approve  of. 
Some  prefer  AonM-prorision  in  toto:  but  this 


will  not  do  for  those  who  hsve  no  home ;  in 
particular  not  ibr  the  destitute  classes  of  diil- 
dren,  for  which  see  the  toble. 

Others  prefer  working^  without  boarding  or 
lodging,  or  working  and  boarding,  without 
lodging^ to  worfangybomrding^and  lodging:  but 
this,  again,  will  not  do  for  those  sons  of  indi- 
gence who  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 
— Look  once  more  at  the  table. 

Some  are  ibr  doing  everything  by  loeiji^ 
out  of  eammge;  but  t&  vrill  not  do  rery  well 
where  there  can  be  no  savings,  still  less  where 
there  can  be  no  eazmngs. — Another  glance,  if 
you  pleaee,  at  the  table. — ^Bating  these  cases, 
the  recipe  is  good  fat  the  provident.  Unfbr- 
tnnately,  the  bulk  of  labouring  hands,  espe- 
cially the  high-paid  ones,  is  composed  of  the 
improvident.  Providence  may,  by  proper  fkci- 
lities,  (fbr  encouragement  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary,) be  rendered  more  general ;  but  man  must 
be  new  made,  before  it  can  be  made  universaL 

Some  think  they  annihilato  the  burden,  when, 
from  shoulders  that  cannot  btU  be  able  to  bear 
it,  they  shift  it  upon  shoulders  that  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  bear  it;  from  shoulders 
more  able,  to  shoulders  less  able;  or  fitnn 
rdioulders  that  are  used  to  it>  to  shoulders  that 
are  not  used  to  it :  or,  when  instoad  of  rate 
they  write  eubeeripHon: — ^like  the  old  stotote, 
which,  to  reconcile  the  fiurmer  to  a  set  of  oft- 
cers,  who  plundered  him  under  the  name  of 
puroeyon,  ordered  them  to  be  called  eaterert. 
If  this  does  vrith  poor-rates,  try  it  upon  titkee, 
and  call  them  qferinge. 

One  gentleman  (for  whose  probity  of  inten- 
tion I  would  be  security,  though  I  hare  not 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance)  takes  the  bur- 
den from  tiie  shoulders  of  the  man  of  property, 
and  lays  it  upon  those  of  the  man  of  hard- 
pressed  industry,  who,  unable  to  find  subsis- 
tence among  his  friends  and  neighbours,  is 
driven  to  hunt  for  it  among  strangers.  An 
improvement  this,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  exist- 
ing laws ;  since  a  tax,  so  long  as  it  is  paid,  is 
less  heavy  than  a  prohibition. 

In  some  such  ways  as  these  we  begin,  all  of 
us ;  and  if  we  did  not  begin  a  little  at  random, 
how  would  anything  ever  be  done  \ 

Come,  my  Oedipus,  here  is  another  riddle 

for  you:  solve  it,  or  by  Apollo! You 

remember  the  penalty  for  not  solving  riddles. 
— RcUee  are  encroaching  things.  You,  as 
well  as  another  illustrious  friend  of  mine,  are, 
I  think,  for  limiting  them. — Limit  them! — 
Agreed. — But  howt — Not  by  a  prohibitory  act 
— a  remedy  which  would  neither  be  applied, 
nor,  if  applied,  be  effectual — not  by  a,  dead  Ut- 
ter, but  by  a  living  body:  a  body  which,  to  stay 
the  plague,  would,  like  Phine€u,  throw  itself 
into  the  gap;  yet  not,  like  Cnrtiue,  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  it. 

When  I  speak  of  UmUation,  do  not  suppose 
that  limitation  would  content  me.  My  rever- 
end friend,  hurried  away  by  the  torrent  of  his 
own  eloquence,  drove  beyond  yon,  and  let  drop 
something  about  a  tpunge,     I  too  have  my 
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spunge ;  but  that  a  Blow  one,  and  not  quite  so 
rough  a  one.  Mine  goes,  I  promise  you,  into 
the  fire,  the  instant  you  can  show  me  that  a 
•ingle  particle  of  necessity  is  depriyed  by  it  of 
relief. 

One  thing  we  shall  not  differ  about  ^-^he 
priority  due  to  agriculture,  and  the  necessary 
non-productiyeness  of  every  system  of  pauper- 
employment  in  which  manu&ctures  come  in  on 
any  other  footing  than  a  supplemental  one;  to 
take  off  such  part  of  the  strength  of  an  estab- 
lishment, and  such  part  of  the  time,  as  cannot 
be  employed  in  producing  food  for  it. 

One  thing  I  thank  him  for — (I  should  haye 
sud  Mr  Ruggles) — the  confirming  by  his  pro- 
fessional science  a  hope  fondly  nourished  by 
my  ignorance,  that  under  such  a  system  of 
management,  as,  if  not  already  exemplified 
anywhere,  might  be  framed  at  least  for  the 
purpose,  employment  might  be  found,  eyen  in 
agriculture,  for  almost  eyery  species  of  infirmi- 
ty— ^for  almost  eyery  modification  of  refiae  la- 
bour. Stationary  force  being  found  by  inani- 
mate, ambulatory  by  animated  Nature,  how 
yery  little  strength,  and  eyen  how  yery  little 
practice,  is  necessary  in  a  guide! — and  eyen 
supposing — ^what  is  not  the  case — ^there  were 
nothing  but  girls  for  the  plough,  would  not 
eyen  a  girl  be  better  employed  now  and  then 
at  the  plough,  than  spinning  her  health  away, 
and  earning  twopence ! 

But  away  with  party — away  with  exaggera- 
tion : — ^neither  clothing  nor  lodging,  any  more 
than  food,  can  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue 
of  necessaries.  In  the  principle  of  self-eupply 
behold  another  of  my  sheet-anchors:  and  tiat, 
alter  giving  two-thirds  to  agriculture,  leaves 
one  for  manu&ctures.  The  principle  of  telf- 
tupply! — ^what  say  you  to  iti — Does  the  term 
explain  itself! — Does  the  idea  recommend  it- 
sefr  t— Quit  that— especially  such  part  of  it  as 
looks  to  agricultnre-HUid  I  divide  your  poor- 
houses  for  you— call  them  what  you  please — 
Houses  of  Industry— Schools  of  Industry — in- 


to two  parcels: — one.  the  ill-managed^  employ- 
ed in  ruining  tA^masJeet;  the  other,  the  well- 
managed,  in  ruining  their  neigkbomrt. — Aaaer- 
tions  are  not  proofs;  but  announce  the  theoreB 
— and  another  time,  if  it  can  be  necessary,  yoa 
shall  have  the  demonstration. 

This  (yon  will  say  to  yourself)  is  a  nd  far- 
rago— ^but  your  miscellany,  how  superior  soeyer 
to  others  in  subject-matter  and  oontenta,  has 
this  in  common  with  them — that  half-formed 
ideas— so  they  have  but  matter  in  them — are 
not  prohibited  from  presenting  themselYes.  It 
is  part  of  the  character  of  your  correspondents, 
to  have  more  of  sitbdance  about  them  than  ef 
form:  and  of  the  many  recommendatioiis  widA 
join  in  drawing  so  much  good  oompany  to  jcmr 
eonvenoOione,  one,  nor  tiiat  the  least,  is  the 
convenience  of  being  admitted  to  it  in  boatt. 
Mine  (you  will  say)  have  hob-nails  in  then: 
for,  somehow  or  other,  the  very  idea  of  the 
person  to  Svhom  I  am  addressing  myself,  hsi 
insensibly  betrayed  me  into  that  sort  of  play- 
ful confidence — that  ipanekement^  as  I  think 
the  French  'call  it — which  I  have  always  felt 
in  his  company.  The  opportunity  of  layii^ 
plans,  before  a  sort  of  open  committee,  in  as 
unripened  state,  and  for  tiie  purpose  d  gettiog 
help  for  ripening  them,  before  they  have  yet 
received  the  form  they  are  to  wear  when  pre- 
sented at  the  bar  of  the  public,  by  which  they 
are  to  be  tried,  is  a  serious  advantage ;  and  as 
such,  if  you  aJbrd  me  any  enooura^ment,  I 
am  not  likely  to  be  sparing  in  availing  myself 
of  it. 

P.S. — For  your  next  Number,  or  next  bat  oee. 
I  don't  know  but  I  may  trouble  you  with  a 
compressed  ^eetek  of  my  two  aboee-memlitmid 
worlBty  or  one  of  them : — something  between 
the  work  at  laige,and  a  mere  Table  of  Con- 
tents. Imperfect  it  eannot  but  be,  were  it 
only  for  want  of  the  <toa,  the  obtaining  «f 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  ^ookAt 
I  am  giving  you  at  present. 
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ENTITLED 

PAUPER  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVED. 

Tobe filled  up,  and  the  work puUiMked  in  one  volume  oeUvco,  at  toon  atatt^ieient  «ifai6^  o/tke 
eommumeaiioHt  toli4iUed  in  Vol.  xxir.  No.  167/  of  the  Annale  o/Agnoulture  have  been  ob- 
tained. 


Book  I.    Political  ARBANOBMBiiTa. 

Section  I.  Managing  Authority.  1.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  conceniB  of  the  poor,  through- 
out South  Britain  to  be  Tested  in  onef  autho- 
rity, and  the  ezpenae  charged  upon  one  fund. 
2.  This  authority,  that  of  a  Joint-itoek  Com- 
pany^ under  some  such  name  as  that  of  the 
J^moNAL  Charity  Company.§ 

Section  II.  General  Scheme  of  Provition. 
The  whole  body  of  the  burdensome  poor  to  be 
maintained  and  employed,  in  a  system  of  In- 
duttry-houtet^W  upon  a  large  6cale,1f  distributed 
oyer  the  face  of  the  country  as  equally  as  may 
be,  with  each  a  portion  of  land  **  {waste  in  pre- 

*  See  the  contributions  to  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture printed  immediately  above. — Ed. 

f  Why  in  one  undivided  authority,  embracing 
the  whole  country,  rather  than  in  a  miaed  nuUti- 
tude  of  independent  aathorities,  in  districts  oom- 
poied  of  parishes,  parts  of  parishes,  and  sets  of 
united  parishes,  ut  at  present,  see  Book  vi  Ch.  i. 
and  iii. 

t  Why  in  a  Joint^^toek  tubterwtion  company , 
such  as  the  Bank  of  England,  Ecut  India  Com- 
pany, &&,  rather  than  in  a  branch  of  Admimetra' 
turn,  such  as  the  Treasury  Board,  the  Admiralty 
Board,  &c— Reasons.  1.  Burden  of  raising  the 
capital  annihilated,  the  contribution  beine  trans- 
ferred firom  the  unwilling  to  the  willing.  2.  Secu- 
rity to  the  rateable  inhabitants  against  augmenta- 
tion of  the  rates  greater,  bv  the  amount  of  the 
capital  subscribed.  3.  Probability  of  thrifty  ma- 
nagement in  eyeiT  respect  greater.  [See  Adam 
Smith.]  4.  Jeafousy  of  influence,  &c,  avoided. 
5.  Benefit  of  a  distinct  ehedlfrom  the  superintend- 
ing power  of  government,  &c  &c.  [See  Book  vi. 
Ch.iiJ 

§  For  the  course  to  be  taken,  in  the  event  of  an 
inadequate  subscription,  see  Book  vi.  Ch.  vi. 

II  dommunity-maintenance,  why  preferable  to 
private  ?  See  a  subsequent  work,  entitled  **  Pau- 
per Systems  compared.** 

%  Community-maintenance,  on  this  larpe  scale, 
why  preferable  to  a  smaU  scale?  See  ibid.-~and 
see  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.  BvMinge  and  Land :  Ch. 
iv.  Principles  of  Management;  Book  v.  Ch.  v. 
Prospect  of  Success;  and  Book  vi.  Ch.  i.  Ma- 
naonnent,  why  in  one  Authority,  not  teveral. 

**  The  disadvantages  iaciorat  to  community- 

voi.vni. 


ference)  at  least  sufficient  for  the  maintenaaee 
of  its  own  population.  Utmost  number  of 
paupers  that  uimld  remain  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  proposed  order  of  things,  say  five  hun- 
dred thousand  :tt — number  to  a  house  two 
thousand: — ^number  of  houses  two  hundred 
and  fifty.$t 

Section  III.  Ways  <snd Means.  1.  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  poor  rates,  taken  at  a 
period  to  be  settled,  (say  the  average  of  the 
last  three  years,)  or  such  part  of  that  produce 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  but  subject  to  such 
contingent  reductions  as  herein-after  mention- 
ed, resulting  fh>m  a  division  of  the  profits. 
(See  Section  9.)  2.  The  growing  produce  of  the 
labour  of  all  non-adult  paupers,  now  existing, 
or  hereafter  applying  for  relief,  or  on  whose 
behalf  relief  is  applied  for,  beneath  a  certain 
age,  such  non-adults  to  continue  boxmd  to  the 
company  in  quality  of  apprentices— males,  till 
twenty-one  or  twenty-three;  females,  till  twen- 
ty-one or  nineteen :  without  prejudice  to  mar- 
riage. (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  ii.  Separation  and 
Aggregation — Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and  Land 
— Book  iv.  Pauper  CoifFO&T8.)  For  the  yalue 
of  this  ftmd,  and  for  the  means  of  enlarging  or 
narrowing  the  influx  of  this  class  of  hands 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  company,  see 
Book  ii.  Ch.  i.  Classes  mustered:  and  Book 
y.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  Estimates.  3.  Ditto  of 
all  others — none,  however,  to  be  received,  but 
on  condition  of  continuing  to  work  till  the 
value  of  their  labour  has  balanced  the  expense 
of  relief— upon  an  account  taken  according  to 
certain  rules.    (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  iv.  Princp- 


maintenance  removed,  and  unexampled  advantaees 

Clnced,  by  a  new  plan  of  constmetion.     See 
k  ii.  Ch.  iii:  Buildings  and  Land, 
ff  Grounds  for  estimating  the  numbers  that 
would  be  to  be  provided  for  at  leas  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand.      See  Book  v.  Ch.  i.  Population 


tt  Reasons  why  the  houses  should  not  be  fewer, 
nor  in  the  first  instance  more,  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  why,  the  number  being  gitfen,  the  dis- 
tance lietween  house  and  house  shomd  be  as  small 
as  may  be.  See  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.  Buildingt  and 
Lands, 
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plea  of  Management;  and  Ch.  z.  Book-keep^ 
ifu/.)  Such  as  are  nnable  to  balanoe  the  account 
to  work  in  as  far  as  they  are  able;— but  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  mtta^relief  of  temporary 
indigence.  (See  Book  iii.  Ch.  iy.  Temporary 
Indigence  relieved:  and  Book  iT.  Pauper  Com- 
forts.) 4.  Contingent  resources  vested  at 
present,  in  the  hands  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor:  such  as  compositions  for 
baatards,  forfeitures,  &c.  5.  Voluntary  dona- 
tions, in  as  far  as  concerns  the  expense  of 
EMra  CmnforU.  (See  Book  it.  Pauper  Com- 
forts.) 6.  A  capital  to  be  raised  by  tubterip- 
tion,  on  the  credit  of  the  above  annual  and 
permanent  fhnds.  Say  from  four  to  six  mil- 
lions. (See  Book  t.  Financial  Grounds.  Ch. 
il.  Pecuniary  EdimaUt.)  7.  Produce  of  landt 
purchased  or  rented  with  a  part  of  the  above 
capital.    See  infra  Section  6. 

Section  IV.  CkmttUtUian.  1.  Board  of  Ge- 
neral Direction  stationed  in  the  metropolis — 
directors,  say  twelve  or  twenty-four ;  a  gover- 
nor and  sub-governor  Included.  2.  Qualifica- 
tion for  a  Director  as  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany— 3.  Qualification  for  voting  at  election  of 
directors  as  in  ditto.^.  Qualifilcation  for  vot- 
ing in  assemblies  of  stock  holders,  as  in  ditto. 
5.  Shares  very  small,*  and  determinate  ;t  say 
£10  or  £5. 

Section  V.  Coercive  Powert.  Powers  for 
apprehending  9.U  persons,  able-bodied  or  other- 
wise, having  neither  visible  or  assignable  pro- 
perty, nor  honest  and  sufficient  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  detaining  and  employing  them  till 
some  responsible  person  will  engage  for  a  cer- 
tain time  to  find  them  in  employment,  and, 
upon  their  quitting  it,  either  to  resurrender 
them,  or  give  timely  notice ;  and  so  toties  quo- 
ties,  (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  i.  Employment  secu- 
red.   Ch.  ii.  Mendicity  extirpcUea.     Ch.  iii. 


*  Shares  why  small  ?— Reasons.  1.  SaHsfbcthn 
of  eoncarrinff  in  a  work  of  beneficence,  the  more 
extensively  diffused.  2.  The  necessanr  quantum  of 
capital,  the  more  eu^  to  obtain.  Z.  Feconiary  he- 
m^  the  more  extensively  diffused^  by  brioginf  to 
light  snuiJH  hoards,  hitherto  barren,  and  enabling 
them  to  bear  an  interest.  4.  Frugality  promoted, 
by  ffivin^  additional  secnrity  as  well  as  value  to 
small  savings.  (See  Book  iii.  Section  5,  Frugality 
assisted.)  5.  Content  promoted,  by  giving,  to  the 
fnigal  among  the  self-maintaining  poor,  an  interest 
in  the  economical  maintenance  and  due  employment 
of  the  burthensome  poor.  6.  National  quiet  pro- 
moted, by  giving  to  some  of  the  classes  most  dis- 
posed to  turbulence,  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  proposed  companv,and  of  the  government  under 
which  it  acts — as  the  national  debt  pave  to  Uie 
public  creditors  an  interest  in  sapporUng  the  title 
of  King  William. 

f  Shares  why  determinaie? — Beasons.  To  avoid 
the  perplexity  that  would  attend  the  paying  divi- 
denos  of  interest  upon  fractional  sums.  2.  To 
hold  out  to  /rugaliiy  a  determinate  mark  to  aim 
at.  3.  To  &cilitate  the  allowance  of  intereslf  as 
between  seller  and  buyer,  according  to  the  number 
of  days  elapsed  since  the  payment  of  the  last  divi- 
dend, as  in  the  case  oijndia  bonds. 


SabUueU  depredtOion  eaiirpated.)  3.  Poweis 
for  apprehending  non-adults  of  divers  descrip- 
tions, being  without  prospect  of  honest  educa-  j 
tion,  and  causing  them  to  be  bound  to  the 
company  in  quality  of  apprentices.  (See  ai 
above  Clu  iii.)  4.  Powers  for  apprehendiag 
insolvent  fathers  of  chargeable  bastards  mnd 
detaining  them  until  they  have  worked  out 
their  composition  money,  as  per  Section  3, 
supniy — also  mothers  of  ditto  for  a  certain 
time.    (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  ix.  Otild  Nursing.) 

Section  VI.  Land-purekasing  Powers.  Pow- 
ers for  purchasing  or  renting  lands  for  the 
erection  of  the  industry-houses,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  population  of  the  several  hooaas, 
in  spots  distributed  as  equally  as  may  be  oTer 
the  Burfkce  of  South  Britain.  1.  Lands  in  se- 
parate ownership  in  each  industry-honse-dis- 
trict  (250,  or  thereabouts)  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient for  raising  food  for  the  population  ni  the 
house  (say  2000:  chiefly  aged  persona  and 
children.)  2.  Purchase  or  lease  at  the  option 
of  the  proprietor;  if  purchase,  the  bare  value 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury,  and  (10)  per  cent, 
to  be  added  to  that  value,  in  compensation  for 
the  compulsion.  3.  If  lease,  term  (say  twenty- 
one  years)  renewable  perpetually  at  the  option 
of  either  party,  at  a  f^sh  rent,  assessed  by  a 
jury;  but  not  to  be  less  than  the  preceding 
rent. — 4.  Indenmification  for  existing  tenants. 
— 5.  Compulsion  not  to  extend  to  land  in  oc- 
cupation of  the  proprietor ;  6.  nor  to  land  in 
the  occupation  of  a  tenant  who  has  occupied 
it  (say  twenty-one  years.)  7.  Disabilities  re- 
moved for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  with  con- 
sent at  any  time.  8.  In  lieu  of  land  in  sepa- 
rate ownership,  wast6  land  to  equal  saleable 
value,  consequently  in  greater  quantity — first 
lease,  say  thirty-one  years,  or  longer.  9.  Tim- 
ber, in  both  cases  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany : — ^the  only  party  interested  and  able  to 
rear  and  preserve  it.  (See  Book  iii.  C3i.  x. 
National  Force  Strengthened.) 

Section  VII.  Obligations.  1.  Obligation  of 
receiving  and  maintaining  every  able-bodied 
pauper  above  the  apprenticing  age,  &c.,  ap|dy- 
ing  for  relief,  on  condition  of  his  worlung  out 
the  expense  of  such  relief,  as  per  Section  3, 
supra:  continuing  to  him  such  maintenance, 
as  long  as  he  chooses  to  accept  of  it  open  these 
terms.  (Highest  necessary  expense,  not  so 
much  as  4d.  a  day :  average  value  of  the  low- 
est paid  species  of  labour  per  day,  not  so  littie 
as  Is.)  (See  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary 
Estimates;  Ch.  v.  Prospedt  of  Success;  and 
Book  iii.  Ch.  v.  Frugally  amdcd.)  2.  Obli- 
gation of  receiving  every  nek  pauper,  as  above, 
applying  for  reli^,  and  maintaining  bim  till 
cured ;  on  condition  of  his  working  ont  the 
expense  of  relief  and  cure,  as  above.  S.  Obli- 
gation of  receiving  on  the  footing  of  an  appren- 
tice, (as  per  Section  3,)  every  non-adult  pauper 
beneath  a  certain  age,  if  presented  by  Oe 
father  or  other  natural  guardian  fbr  that  pnr^ 
pose.  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  Obligation  of  exerdsiBg 
the  several  coercive  powers,  as  per  Section  ^ 
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8.  Obligation  of  indemnifying  the  rate- 
al>le  inhabitants  against  all  Author  inerea$e 
of  iht  poor  raiet,  daring  the  existence  of  the 
company.  9.  Obligation  of  sharing  with  the 
rateable  inhabitants  the  half-jearly  profits  of 
the  oompany>  in  a  proportion  to  be  fixed  npon, 
by  an  abatement  in  the  quantum  of  the  poor 
rates  for  the  saoceeding  half-year.  See  Sec- 
tion 9,  infira,  10.  Obligation  of  publishing,  at 
weekly  or  other  IHqaently  recurring  periods, 
complete  statements  and  accounts,  exhibiting 
the  whole  of  the  company's  transactions,  in- 
cluding a  complete  state  of  the  pauper-popu- 
lation throughout  South  Britain,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned.  (See  Book  ii. 
Ch.  X.  Book-keeping.)  11.  Power  with,  or 
in  some  instances,  without  obligation,  in  re- 
gard to  the  applying  the  system  of  industry- 
houses,  on  the  company's  account  in  respect  of 
profit  and  loss,  to  the  seyeral  collateral  pur- 
poses following ;  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  among  them  chiefly  of  the  self-main- 
taining classes  :*  yiz.  1.  Employment  register- 
offices  and  gazette — See  Book  iii.  Ch.  i. 
Employment  secured.  2.  Charitable  loan  offices 
— See  Book  iii.  Ch.  iv.  Temporary  Indigence 
rdiered,  3.  Frugality  banlu — See  Book  iii. 
Ch.  T.  Frugality  auitted.  4.  Superannua- 
tion-annuity banks — See  ibid.  5.  Widow- 
annuity  banks— See  ibid.  6.  Post-obit-benefit 
banks — See  ibid.  7.  Charitable  remittance 
office — See  Book  iii.  Ch.  yi.  Pecuniary  In- 
tercourse facilitated,  ^c.  8.  Frugality  inns — 
See  Book  iii.  Ch.  yii.  Conveyance  facilitated, 
Sre.  9.  Frugality  conyeyance-houses — See 
ioid.  10.  Deunquents'  pass-houses,  See  ibid. 
11.  Poor  debtors'  pass-houses — See  ibid.  12. 
Charitable  dispensaries — See  ibid.  1 3.  Lying- 
in  hospitals — See  Book  iii.  Ch.  xi.  Rate  of 
Infant  mortality  reduced.  14.  Midwifery 
lecture-schools  (for  females) — See  Book  iii. 
Ch.  xiL  UeefiU  Knovdedge  augmented  and 
disseminated,  1 5.  Veterinary  or  cattle-disease 
lecture  schools — See  ibid.  16.  Militia  exercise 
schools  (for  the  male  apprentices--See  Book 
iii.  Ch.  X.  National  force  strengthened.  17. 
Marine  schools  (for  the  apprentices  in  the  mari- 

^time  industry  houses)— -See  ibid. 12.  Ob- 

*"  ligation  of  providing  indemnity  for  such  inte- 
rests, if  any,  of  third  persons,  as  may  be  affect- 
ed by  the  change. — The  wei^t  of  all  this 
business,  yery  inconsiderable,  in  respect  to  its 
pressure  upon  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  sustained  by  the  East  India  Direc- 
tion. (See  Book  y.  Ch.  y.  Prospect  of  Success.) 
Section  VIII.  JReetraints.  1.  Precautions 
against  the  sudden  acquisition  of  votes,  to  serye 
deeUonesring,  stock-jotining,  or  other  sinister  or 
temporary  purposes,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  per- 


*  All  these  Eerrices  might  be  rendered  in  each 
spot,  in  one  and  the  same  industry-house,  and, 
(with  very  inconsiderable  additiona)  by  the  same 
hands  that  compose  the  official  establishment  of 
the  hou3o. 


nanant  duties  or  interests  of  the  company — ^re- 
straints grounded  on  the  regulations  made  in 
this  same  view  in  the  instance  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  (See  infra,  section  11.  Diree- 
tor^s  (kuk.)  2.  Precautions  against  applying  the 
capital  to  purposes  of  speoiUation:  buying  ar- 
ticles for  the  puTX>ose  of  selliug  them  at  high 
profit,  in  the  same  shape,  instead  of  consuming 
them,  or  working  them  up.  (See  ibid.)  3. 
Precautions  against  applying;  the  capital  to 
purposes  of  monopoly: — ^pounng  into  any  par- 
ticular channel  of  production  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  capital  and  stock  of  hands  as  to 
overstock  the  market,  and  by  a  temporary  un- 
derselling ruin  individual  competitors.  (See 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iv.  Principles  ^  Management 
—Principle  of  Self-supply.)  1.  Power  es^presdy 
reserved  to  Parliament  for  limiting  the  quan- 
tum of  stock  inftisible  by  the  company  into  any 
such  channel,  either  in  the  wkoUe  kingdom,  or 
in  this  or  that  iMirt.  2.  Power  to  the  King  and 
Council  to  make  temporary  regulations  in  that 
view,  with  the  consent  of  the  Directors,  and 
subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Parliament — 3.  Or 
without  consent,  time  being  given  them  to  be 
heard  bv  counsel.  4.  Incautious  against 
bubbles:  (viz.  contrivances  for  giving  the  stock 
an  apparent  value,  over  and  above  the  real,  in 
the  view  of  enabling  those  who  are  in  the  secret 
to  sell  out  at  a  high  price,  to  the  defrauding  of 
the  purchaser.)  1.  Dividend  to  be  declared 
(say  three  months)  before  payable :  2.  Power 
meantime  to  the  King  in  Council  to  reduce  it, 
stopping  Qayment  of  the  excess.  8.  The  com- 
pany to  be  heard  by  counsel,  without  prejudice 
to  tiiie  exercise  of  the  power  of  stoppage  in  the 
meantime.  5.  Declaration  of  dividend  void, 
unless  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  publica- 
tion of  accounts,  according  to  a  pre-established 
form :  i.  e.  digested  under  pre-ac^usted  heads. 
These  forms  might  be  inserted  in  the  act  of 
parliament,  or  the  charter  of  incoTX>OTation. 
(See  Book  ii.  Ch.  x.  Book-keeping.)  6.  Power 
to  a  committee  of  council  to  examine  directors 
and  all  other  persons,  upon  oath,  touching  the 
truth  of  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  accounts. 

7.  Directors,  or  their  paymasters,  paying  divi- 
dends after  notice  to  the  contrary  from  the 
council-board,  responsible  as  for  embezzlement. 

8.  Mandamus,  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  any  individual,  for  compelling,  on 
the  part  of  the  directors,  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  obligations  with  which  they  are 
charged :  costs,  by  the  party  moving — ^by  the 
directors  out  of  the  company's  fUnd — or  out  of 
their  own  pockets — at  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  IX.  Order  of  the  Dividend8,oTl>iBpoaal 
of  the  growing  Receipts.  1.  Itent<Uvideiid — 
payment  of  the  rents  of  lands  taken  on  lease, 
as  per  Section  6.  2.  Bond-dividend — ^payment 
of  the  interest  of  monies,  if  any,  borrowed  on 
bond.  3.  Maintenance  of  the  pauper-community 
4.  Interest-dividend — ^payment  of  common  in- 
terest (five  per  cent.)  to  the  stock-holders,  upon 
the  capital  subscribed.  5.  Profit-dividend — 
distribution  of  the  profit,  if  any,  made  by  the 
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nndeHaking : — Branches  of  this  dividend.  1. 
Company't  profit-diTidend  (say  forty  per  cent.) 
Partshes'  profit-dividend  (the  remaining  sixty 
per  cent.y— Branches  of  the  parishes'  proflt- 
dividend.  I .  Proportional  eatement  (thirty  out 
of  the  sixty  per  cent.)  accruing  to  the  several 
parishes  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
charges :  2.  (herburdeu-eaaemeni,  (the  remain- 
ing thirty)  applied  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of 
the  oveHmrdHmed  parishes,  beginning  with  the 
heaviest  burden*  of  all,  and  striking  off  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  next  heaviest, 
-and  so  downwards ;  striking  off,  for  example, 
the  6d.  per  pound  firom  those  who  pay  18s.  6d. 
before  anything  is  struck  off  from  those  who 
pay  but  18s. — Standard  rate,  the  auested  rate, 
not  the  rooib-rent — to  avoid  disputes  and  mur- 
murings.  None  can  have  much  reason  to  com- 
plain, where  all  are  gainers. 

Section  X.  ProtiHon  for  exulting  Tnterati, — 1 . 
Arrangement  with  the  parishes  and  incorporat- 
ed districts,  who  have  already  loaded  them- 
selves with  the  expense  of  buildings  and  stock. 
2.  Arrangement  with  the  county  and  other 
hofpitah,  8.  Indemnification  for  persons  en- 
jo^fing  lucrative  situations  in  the  management 
of  the  existing  local  establishments.  Their  ex- 
perience a  security  for  their  being  taken  into 
the  new  establishment  upon  terms  of  increased 
advantage,  the  undeserving  only  excepted.  The 
number  of  existing  poor-houses  upon  a  large 
scale  much  inferior  to  the  number  of  the  pro- 
posed industry-houses. 

List  of  them,  in  form  of  a  table,  to  be  given 
in  the  work  at  large. 

Section  XI.  Director's  Oath. — Not  vague  and 
general,  but  pointed  and  particular : — serving 
as  a  check  upon  personal  interest  and  affection, 
in  regard  to  such  points  of  duty,  the  infraction 
of  which  is  least  susceptible  of  being  ascertain- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  penal  or  coercive  law — 
a  guide  to  discretion,  and  a  buckler  against  ex- 
ternal solicitation.  Examples :  1.  Abjuration 
of  personal  interest,  favour,  and  ill-will  in  the 
ch<nce  of  lands  for  the  subject-matter  of  the 
powers  of  purchase,  compulsive,  or  uncompul- 
sive.  (See  above.  Section  6.)  5.  Abjuratioa 
of  Electioneering y  Speculation,  Monopoly,  and 
Bubbles.  (See  above,  Section  8.)  6.  Promise 
to  consult  the  local  attachments  of  the  pauper, 
as  far  as  shall  be  compatible  with  the  discipline 
of  the  establishment,  in  respect  of  the  place  at 
which  he  shall  be  maintained.  (See  Book  iv. 
Pauper  Comforts.)  7.  Promise  to  execute,  with 
unremitting  vigilance,  the  coercive  powers 
given  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity  and  ha- 
bitual depredation.  (See  above.  Section  5, 
Coercive  Porers.)  8.  Promise  to  adhere,  with 
unremitting  strictness,  to  such  of  the  principles 
of  economy  as  constitute  the  main  pillars  of  the 
system :  unless  in  as  fiur  as  any  departure  from 


*  InstiBcas  have  been  produced,  of  rates  as  high 
as  1^  in  the  pound  ;  but  this  (we  may  suppose) 
was  not  upon  the  rack-rents. 


them  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  iv.  PrincipUa  of 
Management.) 

Book  II.  Plan  of  Manaoemeivt. 

Chap.  II.* Separation  and  Aggregation, — The 
task  of  separation  incomplete,  unless  that  of  ag- 
gregation be  combined  with  it.  Purposes  for 
which  Separation  may  be  necessary  or  nsefhl — 
1 .  Preservation  cf  health  ftt>m  infection.  2.  Pre- 
servation of  moni^  from  corruption.  3.  Preser- 
vation of  decency.  4.  Prevention  of  unsatisfijible 
desires.  5.  Security  (reciprocal)  against  annoy- 
ance, by  bad  smells,  bad  sights,  noise,  quarrels, 
scolding,  &c.  6.  Concealment  (oocasional)  of 
the  governed  from  the  censorial  eye  of  ^e  go- 
verning class.  7.  Security  (particularly  to  the 
governing  class)  as  against  personal  injury 
from  the  evil-disposed  among  the  goTemed. 
8.  Distinctness  in  point  of  education^  for  moral 
purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  experimna, 
as  between  the  indigenous,  quasi-indigenous, 
extraneous,  and  eoming-and-going  stock  of  the 
non-adult  class. — Pubposes  for  which  appko- 
PRiATB  AOGiLBQATioN  may  bo  nocessary  or  use- 
ful. 1.  Matrimonial  society.  2.  Family  so- 
ciety. 3.  Nursing  attendance.  4.  Medical 
attendance.  6.  Moral  superintendence.  6.  In- 
struction and  direction  of  labour.  7.  Inter- 
community of  work  and  labour.  Modes  and 
DEGREES  of  Separation — as  against  eontaet, 
tmeU,  hearing,  sight.  Meaivs  of  separatum.  1. 
In  some  cases  separate  huts  or  cottages,  (See 
Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and  Land,  and  Book  iv. 
Pauper  Comforts.)  2.  In  general,  in  the  com- 
mon building, /orm  of  the  building — dirisioos, 
separate  and  uncommunicating.  (See  the  plate, 
and  see  Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and  Land.)  3.  In 
out-door  employments,  mode  of  laying  oat  the 
land.  (See  tbid.)  4.  In  spots  that  require  to 
be  occupied  each  by  divers  classes  that  require 
to  be  kept  separated,  separate  hours:  ex.  gr. 
1.  Baths:  one  serving  thus  for  both  sexes. 
(See  Ch.  xii.  Pauper  Education:  and  Book  iv. 
Pauper  Comforts.)  2.  Staircases,  &o.  5.  To 
indicate  transgression^— conspicuous  distinc- 
tions in  dress.  6.  Against  infection,  separation 
not  merely  as  between  d€us  and  class,  but  as 
between  individual  and  individual. — Infirmary 


*  Chap.  L  Classes  mustered,  is  here  omitted ; 
room  not  being  to  be  spared  for  it  in  an  abstaci 
thus  compresseo.  The  chief  object  of  it  is,  to  briaf 
to  view  the  several  heads  of  inquiry,  which  a  reader 
would  expect  to  find  touched  upon,  va.  reUtiou  to 
the  seveial  elaaaee  of  hands  that  might  naturaUy 
be  looked  for  in  the  population  of  an  Indnstxv- 
house ;  with  refereneea  to  conduct  him  to  tiw  pr»- 
viaion  made  in  relation  to  eadi  head,  and  enable 
him  to  satisfy  himself  whether  anvthing  be  waativ, 
either  in  the  list  of  cases,  or  in  the  ^vision  mm 
for  them.  Of  the  sevenl  Classes  m  qnestioB,  a 
tabular  view  has  already  been  given  in  **  Anialj 
of  Affriculture,**  Vol.  xxix.  No.  167,  (see  Pauper 
Population  Table,)  which  is  supposed  to  lie  Imau* 
him.  The  heads  may  mostly  be  collected  Cnm  ^ 
Table  of  Contents  absady  given. 
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huiBy  to  serre  when  not  80  employed,  as  Peeu- 
Hum  hats.  (See  Ch.  iii.  and  Book  It.  Pattpbr 
Comforts.)  7.  Against  corruption,  the  cor- 
rupted and  snspeoted  separated  from  the  un- 
suspected, and  in  some  instances,^  from  each 
other,  as  between  class  and  class :  'casual  de- 
predatori,  especially  those  under  twenty-one, 
to  be  kept  separate  from  the  unavowed-^mphy' 
fneMhuidBy'whotije  habitual  depredators:  un- 
chaste hands,  from  those  of  a  susceptible  age, 
of  their  own  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  other :  as 
between  individual  and  individual,  to  serve  as 
an  obstacle  to  corruptive  communication, 
appropriate  aggregation,  by  intermixture  of 
Guardian  Elders,  taken  from  classes  rendered 
corruption-proof  by  good  character,  infirmity, 
or  age.  The  £Uders  secure  against  annoyance 
— ^by  the  authority  vested  in  them — ^by  mutual 
support — (there  being  more  than  one  in  each 
fcard)  and  by  their  being  stationed,  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  building,  generally  within 
view,  always  within  caU,  of  the  governing  body 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  (See  the  plate, 
and  Ch.  iii.) 

8.  For  decency,  separation  as  between  sex 
and  sex,  at  the  usual  times  of  repose,  change 
of  dress,  &c. 

9.  For  prevention  of  unsatisfiable  desires — 

1.  Separation  at  meal  times,  as  between  those 
who  have  the  homeliest  fare,  and  those,  who 
in  consideration  of  habit  or  infirmity,  are  in- 
dulged with  choicer  fare.    (See  Ch.  vi.  Diet.) 

2.  Separation  as  between  sex  and  sex,  from 
the  commencement  of  a  certain  age.  3.  Sepa- 
ration of  the  indiffenoiu  and  quasi-indigenous 
stock  of  the  non-adult  class,  from  the  coming- 
and-going  stock,  who  might  excite  hankerings 
after  emancipation,  by  flattering  pictures  of 
the  world  at  large. 

10.  For  security  against  annoyance,  1.  Se- 
paration as  between  &e  annoying  and  the  sus- 
ceptible classes.  2.  Intermixture  of  guardian 
elders.  3.  Near  vicinity  and  general  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  with 
reference  to  the  several  classes  of  the  governed 
— the  result  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  build- 
ing, as  above.  4.  Infirmary  Huts,  movectble 
If  atch-Houses,  and  otiier  Peculium  huts  and 
cottages,  allotted  to  the  classes  rendered  by 
age  or  past  prosperity  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
annoyance.  5.  The  iifsane  consigned  to  a  set 
of  appropriate  establishments.    (See  Ch.  xi.) 

Concealment  (occasional)  i.  e.  security  from 
cbservation — circumferential  screens  occasion- 
ally interposed  between  the  governing  body 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the  governed 
classes  all  round.    (See  Ch.  iii.) 

1 1.  Security  as  against  the  violent  and  re- 
fractory among  the  governed  classes. — 1.  Be- 
tween the  central  lodge,  (the  proposed  station 
of  the  governing  body,)  and  the  surrounding 
divisions  occupied  by  the  governed,  an  annu- 
lar area  interposed. — 2.  Intermixture  of  guar- 
dian elders  with  the  dangerous  classes,  as  before. 

12.  For  distinctness  in  point  of  education, 
separation  (as' above)  as  between  the  non- 


adult  and  the  adult,  and,  among  the  non-adutt^' 
as  between  the  apprentice  and  5ie  coming-and- 
going  stock ;  and,  among  the  apprentice-stock, 
as  between  the  indigenous  and  the  extraneous 
— coming  in  after  a  certain  age. 

13.  For  appropriate  care,  the  insane  in  an 
establishment  by  themselves— or  with  distinct 
establishments  for  distinct  classes.  For  ap- 
propriate care  and  education,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  a  set  of  appropriate  establishments ; 
likewise  the  non-adult  of  those  bom  blind;  or, 
if  in  a  common  industry-house,  collected  into 
groups,  large  enough  to  afford,  each  of  them, 
full  employment  to  an  appropriate  tutor. 

14.  For  the  Union  of  matrimonial  society 
with  decency,  separation,  combined  with  ap- 
propriate aggregation.  In  the  bed  stages  of  the 
married  ward,  double  cells  each  for  a  married 
couple,  formed  by  high  partitions,  and  alter- 
nating with  cells  of  the  same  dimension,  each 
holding  four  small  children  (feet  to  feet)  of 
the  innocent  and  unobserving  age,  say  from  two 
to  four,  five,  or  six,  (see  the  plate  annexed.) 

15.  For  exemption  from  annoyance  combined 
vrith  family  society,  power  of  choosing  an  iur 
mate,  given  to  the  occupant  of  each  peculium 
abode. — (See  Book  iv.  Pauper  Comforts.) 

Vicinity — Greneral  principle  with  regard  to- 
arrangement,  as  between  class  and  class,  in 
point  of  vicinity.  Next  to  every  class,  from 
which  any  inconvenience  is  to  be  apprehended, 
station  a  class  unsusceptible  of  that  inconveni- 
ence. Examples :  1.  Next  to  raving  lunatics, 
or  persons  of  pro^igate  conversation,  place  the 
deaf  and  dumo,  if  (included  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment, and)  separated  as  to  sight.  2. 
Next  to  prostitutes,  and  other  loose  women, 
place  the  aged  women.  3.  Within  view  of 
the  abodes  of  the  blind,  place  melancholy  and 
silent  lunatics,  or  the  shockingly  deformed.  4. 
Next  to  each  married  couple  (as  before)  place 
at  bed-time  a  set  of  children  under  the  age  of 
observation.  Bcurier-Ward — a  ward  inter- 
posed  for  making  the  separation  the  more 
perfect  between  a  ward  occupied  by  a  class 
considered  as  noisome  or  dangerous,  and  an- 
other considered  as  susceptible:  classes  that,, 
for  one  or  other  of  the  above  purposes,  require 
separation  as  between  class  and  class. 

Annoyance,  the  great  source  of  discomfort 
in  the  existing  poor-houses — overbalancing  the 
comfort  from  fare  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
independent  state.  This  discomfort  may  to- 
a  certainty  be  banished  altogether  from  the  pro- 
posed industry- houses.  (See  Ch.  iii.  BuUd- 
ingsandLand;  and  Book  iv.  Pauper  Comforts.) 

A  separate  establishment  not  necessary,  as 
against  moral  corruption,  since,  in  an  industry- 
house  of  the  proposed  form,  separation  may» 
as  to  this  or  any  other  purpose,  be  as  perfect 
in  the  same  establishment,  as  between  two 
establishments  ever  so  widely  distant. 

Chap.  III.  BuUding^  and  Land.  Sect.  I. 
Size,  number,  and  distribution  of  the  Industry- 
houses. — Number  of  paupers  of  all  ages,  at  the 
opening  of  the  institution,  say  five  hundred 
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thousand :  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  yean,  by 
the  aconmnlation  of  the  apprentice  stock,  five 
hundred  thousand  more,  at  which  period  the 
accumulation  ceases :  the  fffluents  or  ofUgoen, 
equalling  the  injftuents  or  incomers,  (See  Book 
V.  Ch.  i.  Population  expected,)— J^nmheT  to 
a  house  two  thousand — ^number  of  houses  at 
the  opening,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty:  at  the 
twenty-one  year's  end,  five  hundred.  Number 
of  spots  therefore  to  be  marked  out  for  indus- 
try-houses, fire  hundred :  whereof  at  the  out- 
set two  hundred  and  fifty  Axil,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vacant. — Average  distance  accord- 
ingly between  house  and  house  I  Of  miles:  viz. 
the  side  of  the  square,  of  which  four  contiguous 
houses  occupy  the  angles.  Distance  of  the 
remotest  part  of  each  industry-house  district 
flrom  the  house,  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
exact  equality  of  distribution,  74  miles :  being 
the  semi-diameter  of  a  circle  circumscribing 
that  square. — Distances  upon  the  supposition 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  miles  fifteen 
and  lOf.  Becuons  of  the  above  arrangement 
— The  larger  the  houses  the  fewer ;  and  the 
fewer,  the  farther  asunder.  But  the  fewer 
the  better,  especially  on  the  score  of  expense, 
for  the  company ;  partly  on  account  of  there 
being  the  fewer,  partly,  (as  will  be  seen,)  on 
account  of  there  being  the  larger :  the  more, 
however,  the  better  for  the  paupers,  and  others 
resorting  to  the  houses :  partly  because  the  dis- 
tance is  less  between  house  and  house,  partly 
because  it  is  the  less  between  each  house,  and 
that  part  of  the  country  which  is  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  any  house.  The  nunSber  of 
the  houses  being  given,  the  more  emial  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  spots  the  better,  oecause  the 
mcusimum  of  the  distance  between  house  and 
house  is  the  less,  as  also  between  any  part  of 
the  country  and  the  nearest  house. 

Advantages  from  having  the  houses  upon  a 
larffe  scale,  and  thence  from  having  them  few, 
1.  Saving  in  the  article  of  tcdariei,  in  the  in- 
stance of  such  oficen  of  which  there  must  be 
one  to  each  house,  be  the  house  ever  so  small; 
yet  not  more  than  one,  be  the  house  ever  so 
large — such  as  governor,  matron,  medicid  cura- 
tor, chaplain,  &c.*  2.  Ditto,  in  regard  to  nA- 
ordinatet,  where  the  whole  of  a  man's  time 
must  be  paid  for,  though  there  is  business  for 
no  more  than  a  part :  the  smaller  the  estab- 
lishments, the  oftener  this  loss  may  come  to  be 
repeated.  8.  Saving  in  the  article  of  building, 
in  the  instance  of  such  apartments,  of  which 
there  must  be  one  for  each  of  the  qficers, — 
Bedchamber  at  any  rate,  if  no  other.  4.  Ditto 
in  regard  to  such,  of  which  there  must  be  one, 
at  any  rate,  for  each  houae,  viz.  Inspector's 
Lodge  or  Officers'  Common  Room  in  the  cen- 
tre, Kitohen,  Suigeon's  Room,  Chapel,  &o. 
5.  Ditto  in  respect  to  a  walled  yard  attached 
to  the  ttrong  ward.t    6,  Ditto  in  respect  to 

*  For  an  ezamplification  by  caleabtions,  see  the 
note  at  the  end  of  this  dutpter. 
t  Sm  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


utensUt  necessary  to  eyery  house,  but  wliidi 
need  not  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  houses:  such  as  clocks,  hoose- 
door  lamps,  ladders,  &e.  7.  Saving  in  tlie  ar- 
tide  of  vesidt,  the  proportion  of.  matter  to  ca- 
pacity diminishing  as  the  vessels  are  enlarged; 
as  in  kitchen  boilers.  8.  Advantage  in  respect 
of  the  faculty  of  carrying  the  diviiion  ofUJbomr 
to  the  higher  pitch,  the  greater  the  stock  of 
hands.  9,  10.  Advantages  by  making  pwr- 
ekases,  and  saving  refute  of  all  kinds  on  a  large 
scale.  11.  Advantage  in  nspeet  of  the  aeee- 
rity'for  good  management,  by  attraetin^  the 
greater  share  of  pubUs  notice  and  atteii.tkm: 
e.  gr,  on  the  part  of  tremllera,  topograpkerwy  &e. 
-^e,  as  to  all  these  points,  the  next  Chapter 
— Book  vL  Ch.  i. — and  Pamper  8yttem»  com- 
pared. 

Advantages  fW>m  having  the  honses  as  wear 
to  one  another  as  may  be : — I.  To  the  pamper 
community.  1.  The  distance  the  less  tor  tiie 
aiek  to  walk,  or  be  carried  to  the  house.  2.  So, 
for  all  classes,  in  visiting  their  fKends  in  their 
native  parishes,  or  other  places  of  prior  resi- 
dence, within  the  district.  3.  So,  for  onnt^- 
employ  hands  to  go  to  the  house  for  employ- 
ment. II. — To  the  eelf-maintaining  poor — 
The  less  time  and  labour  consumed  in  making 
use  of  the  nearest  house,  in  its  several  qualities 
of,  1.  Employment-Register-Olfice.  2.  Cha- 
ritable Loan  Office.  3.  Frugality  Bank.  4. 
Superannuation  Annuity  Bank.  5.  Widow 
Annuity  Bank.  6.  Charitable  Remittaaee 
Office.  7.  Frugality  Inn.  8.  Frugal  Con- 
veyance Stage.  9.  And  in  visiting  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  AoMi^.  10.  Stages  likewise  the 
shorter,  as  between  house  and  house,  in  the^ 
character  of  frugality  inns  and  firngal  eonvey- 
anoe  houses  on  long  joumies.  III. — ^To  the 
Company,  in  respect  of  joumies  ((mt  transferring 
the  tratuferahle  part  of  the  stock  of  hands  to 
situations  where  provition  is  cheap,  or  the  de- 
mand for  labour  in  general,  or  for  a  particular 
species  of  labour.  High,  IV. — In  the  eharaeter 
of  Poor  Debtore*  Pass  Houses,  and  Ddinqmewt^ 
Pass  Houses,  to  the  publio  at  large. 

The  thing  to  be  desired  is,  that  between 
houee  and  hoiae  the  distance  shall  not  be  greater 
than  a  man,  or  even  a  woman,  of  the  la£>nring 
class  can  conveniently  travel  on  Ibot  witheat 
baiting:  nor,  fh>m  any  place  to  Ae  nsarat 
industry  house,  so  great  but  that  he  or  she  may 
travel  to  and  fio  in  the  course  of  the  day  with- 
out dewing. 

Section  II.  Plan  of  an  Tnduetry  Homm,  wiA 
tCt  Appwrtenaneet, — ^Points  to  be  attended  to 
on  tms  occasion.  I.  Hbaltr  ;  depending  on, 
1.  Freedom  flrom  <2am|7.  2.  Fadlity  of  fvaft- 
laiion,  8.  Security  i^nst  the  spr^  of  in- 
fection — ^thence  occasional  faculty  of  sepan- 
tion.  II.  CoMFOBT ;  depending  on,  4.  Exemp- 
tion from  excessive  c6UL  5. — Heai,  6. — Bad 
tmdU.  7, — Noite,  8. — ObeerwUion  of  supe- 
riors, when  not  necessary.  III.  IifDrsntT: 
depending  (as  Car  as  the  building  is  concerned) 
on^  9. — ^tte,    10.— Form.    11.-— DtiMwionf; 
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— 4mdl2.  l^At0oiii«iien  of  the  whole  building, 
and  of  each  apartment,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  business  carried  on  in  it.  13.  Compact- 
tu88,L  e.  distance  between  apartment  and  apart* 
ment  throughout^-the  shorter  the  better — as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  work,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  book-heping,  (in  which  is  included  the 
keeping  account  of  work ;)  and  that  the  whole 
establishment  may  be  surveyed  by  the  princi- 
pal manager,  and  orders  given,  and  answers 
received  by  him,  from  ewry  part  of  it  wthaut 
tkange  of  plaee^  IV.  Moiuutt  ;  in  as  far 
as  depends  upon,  V.  Discipline  :  for  the  per- 
fection of  which  there  should  be,  14.  Universal 
trantpartncif,  15.  SimultaneOtcrlR^<»:to6tZ% 
^fau  proper  times.  16.  On  the  part  of  the 
inspectors,  the  fhenlty  of  being  visible  or  iwn- 
sibU  at  pleasure.  17.  On  the  part  of  the 
building,  faculty  of  affording  s^taroHon,  as 
between  class  and  class,  to  the  extent  of  the 
demand,  as  detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  18. 
Means  of  <a/«  cuMtody,m  relation  to  the  danger- 
otw  and  other  <2Mrepi{to6^«  classes.  19.  Subser- 
viency to  the  purpose  of  preventing  intrusion 
of  prohibited  company,  20.  Giving  iDoming 
of  the  approach  of  apprehended  intruders.  21. 
Preventing  the  introduction  of  prohibited  ar- 
ticlee — such  as  spirituous  liquors,  gunpowder^ 
arms,  &c.  \I,  Reception  and  A^eommodation 
o/'YisiTEBS.  VII.  Safety ogaintiFiRE.  VIII. 
totheExeroiaeofJhsvcfaov.  IX. 
EooNOMT.  ISxpeme  as  small  as  possible  in  com- 
parison to  ute:  degree  of  use  being  measured 
by  degree  of  subserviency  to  the  several  pur- 
poses above-mentioned. 

All  the  above  points  provided  for,  and  the 
principal  of  them  to  a  degree  of  absolute  per^ 
liBction,  by  a  plan  of  architecture,  governed  by 
a  new  and  simple  principle — ^the  central  in>- 
epeetion  principle.  General  form,  cvreulaT;  or, 
for  chef^ness,  circularly  poligonal — say  in 
twelve  sides  or  cants,  each  constituting  a  di- 
meion  of  the  building :  each  division  divided 
in  height  into  five  stories,  viz.  two  long  or 
tthole  ioors,  alternating  with  two  diort  or  nar- 
row HooiB^^Oid  a  gallery  above,  divided  into 
Biz  ito^,'' rising  one  above  another. — Ward, 
the  name  of  an  occational  division,  adjusted  in 
its  dimensions  to  the  population  of  the  daat  to 
which  it  is  allotted.  The  govemedy  (the  pau- 
pers of  all  ages  and  classes)  occupying  the 
several  divisions  at  the  circumference;  the 
gotemor9,{thB  officers,)  the  central  part, termed 
the  Lodgey  or  Intpection  Lodge.  (See  the  plate 
annexed.)  Any  part  capable  of  being  vrith- 
drawn  from  inspection  at  any  time,  for  com- 
fbrt,  decency,  &C.,  by  circumferential  screens, 
parallel  to  the  outer  front  of  the  division,  and 
up  to  the  height  to  which  it  reaches,  closing 
the  inner  front. 

At  the  time  of  divine  service,  a  ttage,  on 
which  are  placed  the  pulpit,  reading-detk, 
derive  desk,  and  communton  tc^e,  lets  down 
through  the  ceiling  upon  the  floor  of  the  lodge. 
Balanced  by  counterpoises  all  round,  a  mode- 
rate force  is  sufficient  to  raise  or  lower  it. 


The  under  surface  of  the  stage,  in  form  of  a 
flattish  dome,  constitutes,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
the  ceiling  of  the  lodge.  The  descent  of  this 
dome  discloses  a  set  of  circular  seats  above, 
serving  as  a  gallery  for  chapel  visiters.  Hie 
pauper  congregation  are  ranged,  at  the  inner 
front  of  their  several  divisions,  on  a  set  of  forms, 
backed  by  the  circumferential  screens,  which 
keep  the  implements  of  work  out  of  sight.  An 
interval  of  two  feet  all  round,  above  l^e  top  of 
the  circumferential  screens,  serves  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  light. 

Means  of  Ventilation.  1.  Between  the 
lodge  and  the  divieione  all  round,  an  annular 
weU  covered  by  an  opening  sky-light,  and  clear 
from  top  to  bottom,  except  in  as  far  as  occu- 
pied by  the  staircase,  and  the  two  stories  of 
landing-place  or  gallery  all  round,  for  commu- 
nication between  the  staircase  and  the  several 
divisions.  This  well  will  maintain  a  draught 
of  air  from  the  several  stories  of  windows  all 
round  (five  in  number)  whenever  they  are  open, 
as  a  chimney  does  from  a  door.  2.  Chains  of 
wntUation  tubes,  running  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  each  division. — Conceive  a  square 
tube,  (like  that  used  for  conducting  rain  water 
from  tiie  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  house,)  running 
through  the  building,  at  bottom  piercing  the 
floor  of  the  lowest  level  or  ground  story,  at  top 
piercing  the  roofL  On  the  ground  story,  con- 
ceive a  few  inches  of  this  tube  cut  away,  ftt>m 
the  ceiling  downward.  This  discontinuance 
will  give  room  for  that  part  of  the  air  iignred 
by  respiration,  which  being  the  lightest,  tends 
to  occupy  the  top  of  the  room,  (viz.  the  azote) 
to  escape  through  the  eeiling,  at  the  part  where 
the  tube  recommenoes:  and  (the  height  at 
which  the  tube  opens  being  so  much  above  the 
height  of  a  man  standing  in  the  room)  will  not 
incommode  any  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  blast. 
An  equal  part,  and  no  more,  is  cut  away,  in 
like  maimer,  in  the  room  immediately  above ; 
where,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  foul  air 
issuingfrom  the  room  below  vrill  not  be  breathed 
over  again  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
room ;  not  being  discharged  into  it,  but  at  a 
height  considerably  above  that  of  their  mouths. 
Another  chain,  the  converse  of  the  above,  for 
carrying  off  the  heavy  part  of  the  foul  air,  (viz. 
the  earoonio  add;)  the  interruptions  being  in 
this  case  towards  the  floor,  instead  of  being 
towards  the  ceiling,  as  in  the  former  case. 

One  division,  allotted  for  officers'  private 
apartments,  is  exhibited  in  the  draught :  five 
leXo^  floors,  as  in  an  ordinary  house.  Out  of 
the  interior  part  of  it  is  taken  the  only  tstair- 
ease:  out  of  the  annular  well,  the  galleries 
forming  the  communieationheiween  the  apart- 
ments and  the  staircase.  In  the  central  part, 
the  lowest  floor  a  little  lower  than  in  the  cir- 
cumferential, for  the  sake  of  getting  two  floors 
of  store-room  under  the  lodge. 

The  height  of  the  central  lodge  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan,  fourteen  feet,  and  capable 
of  being  increased,  a  gallery  (not  exhibited  in 
the  draught)  extending  all  round  to  a  breadtk 
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Umited  by  the  circumference  of  the  dome, 
would  on  week  days  afford  a  commodious  sta- 
tion for  any  number  of  eUrkt,  and  on  Sundays 
would  add  to  the  accommodation  of  (Aapd 
viiiUrt.  Should  any  deficiency  of  light  be 
perceiyed  in  the  lodge,  a  supply  might  be  ob- 
tained by  lining  the  interior  boundary  of  the 
gallery  on  the  outside  heie  and  there  with 
pieces  of  looking-glass,  by  which  the  light, 
coming  through  the  windows  of  the  upper  or 
gallery  floor  of  the  diTisions  all  around,  might 
be  reflected  down  into  such  parts  of  the  lodge 
as  it  would  not  otherwise  reach ;  and  by  the 
same  means  some  parts  of  the  upper  Jhor  or 
gallery  all  around  might  be  rendered  yisible  to 
some  parts  of  the  lodge,  to  which  they  would 
not  present  any  direct  view. — ^Means  whereby 
the  lodge,  notwithstanding  the  centrality  of  its 
situation,  might  at  all  times  be  subjected  to 
any  degree  of  ventilation  that  would  be  re- 
quired.— Two  hollow  trunkt,  leading  from  the 
outside  of  the  building,  through  the  rttdial 
passage,  one  on  each  side  the  door-way,  form- 
ing each  of  them  at  its  surface  a  seat,  skirting 
the  passage  the  whole  of  its  length.  Entering 
the  lodpe,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  they 
terminate  each  in  a  hollow  pilaster ;  from  this 
pilaster  the  air  may  be  discharged  either  at  a 
height  approaching  that  of  the  ceiling  (as  in 
the  chain  of  venation-tubes  for  the  apart- 
ments in  the  circumference)  or  at  any  lesser 
elevation,  by  means  of  apertures  opening  or 
dosing  at  pleasure.  Continued  up  through  the 
Kikapd^iaiten^  ffdflery,  they  would  afford  ven- 
tilation to  that  part.  In  general  a  sufficient 
current  would  be  kept  up  by  difference  at  Urn- 
pertUur^ :  but  in  a  hot  season,  and  a  stagnant 
atmosphere,  the  current  might  be  accelerated 
or  produced  by  the  action  of  any  one  of  a  va- 
riety of  maekines,  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description  here. 

The  same  room  for  all  purposes — ^work, 
meal,  and  sleep.  Lodging  is  thus  afforded  with 
scarce  any  addition  to  the  expense.* — Accom- 
modation foTiUeping. — I.  Sinolb  Bed-placbb  ; 
i  6.  places  for  smgle  persons  of  all  ages,  from 
about  six  years  old  upwards.  (See  the  plate.) 
— A  range  of  bed-ttagei,  or  frunes,  in  a  line, 
ronning  along  each  of  the  side-walls  of  each 
room,  as  shown  in  the  ground  plan ;  the  head 
towards  the  wall.  Each  bed-stage  six  feet  in 
width,  and  from  six  fbet  and  a  hidf  to  five  fiset* 
and  a  half  in  length :  the  longest  where  tiie 


*  Syitems  irfiich  afford  work  alone,  or  woric  and 
diot  without  lodging,  exelodo  from  relief  those 
whose  homes  an  too  far  distant,  and  the  homefeu 
classes,  whose  need  of  relief  is  the  most  uigent. 
Want  of  a  home  is  the  result  of  extreme  poverty  in 
any  of  the  classes :  but  there  are  some  to  'whicn  it 
is  e$$emHaly  others  to  which  it  is  more  particolarly 
incident — ^Examples. — 1.  Children  oeserted  by 
both  parents.  2.  Orphans  (&theriess  and  mothei^ 
less.)  a.  Poondlinga.  4.  Bastaids.  6.  Strante 
bands.  6.  Stigmatised  hands.  7.  Sospeeted  hamte. 
8.  Unavowed  employment  hands.  9.  Begnui. 
la  Unchaste  hands.    11.  Disbanded  hands. 


room  is  broadest ;  some  holding  three  penanM, 
others  four,  with  a  partition  between  every 
two  persons :  height  at  the  head,  the  width  A 
two  boards ;  (a  little  less  than  two  feet)  dop- 
ing down  to  tiiie  breadth  of  one  board  at  tha 
fJBet ;  (a  little  less  than  one  foot.)  BU>om  in 
width  for  each  person — ^in  a  stage  holding 
three,  twenty-four  inches  ^— in  a  stage  holding 
four,  eighteen  inches :  (seamen  have  but  fivor- 
teen.)  Each  bed-stage,  being  ftimished  (aa  in 
the  plate)  with  a  counterpcue  at  two  or  each 
of  the  four  comers,  might  draw  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  day-time,  to  leave  the  space  below 
clear.  But  if  rtfwrssd,  it  would  form  a  toMs 
for  working  at,  or  any  other  purpose;  the 
extra-depth,  which  would  be  in  the  way  of  the 
knees,  being  got  rid  of,  by  doubling  up  on 
hinges :  by  means  of  a  few  cords  remaining  con- 
stantly attached,  the  beds  and  bedding  would 
pack  up  within  the  fhune :  the  dand,  composed 
of  two  hortet  crossing  one  another,  and  tam- 
ing round  a  common  upright  (the  horiiontal 
section  of  it  being  represented  by  an  X)  would 
be  nearly  flat  when  the  legs  of  X  were  brought 
close,  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  the  stand 
away  at  bed-time,  when  not  thus  employed. 
The  partUumi  fbrnished  with  proper  stands, 
might  form  each  of  them  a  bemok  to  sit  upon 
at  table ;  or  two  together  might  form  a  narrow 
table.  Various  means  of  adapting  the  articles 
in  question  to  these  changes  may  be  conceived  ; 
the  particularizing  them  jwould  require  more 
room  than  can  1^  spared.  IL  Doublb  on 
HAnniKD  BxD-8TAGn.  (See  the  plate.)  Each 
four  feet  in  width,  bounded  by  a  moveaUo 
partition  or  screen  on  each  side,  six  teei  and  n 
half  high. — ^Alternating  with  theee  iMirrMel 
bed  stages,  sets  of  ekUdrm*B  bed  stages,  Ibr 
children  of  an  innocent  andunobserving  age : — 
say  f^m  two  to  six  years:  each  lor  two  rows 
of  children,  lying  feet  to  feet :  breadth,  in 
some,  for  two  children  in  a  row,  in  others, 
for  three.  In  the  two  opposite  ranges,  in 
the  same  room,  the  alternation  should  be  so 
managed,  as  that  each  couple  should  have 
for  its  opposite  neighbours — not  another  mar- 
ried couple — ^but  a  set  of  children.  In  the  day- 
time, these  high  partitions  serve  for  the  cir- 
cumferential screens,  employed  as  above  aft 
chapel-times,  and  at  other  times  (still  in  the 
same  circumferential  situation)  as  anH-tmrpse- 
Uon  screens,  in  vacation  hours. — ^When  not  in 
use,  they  stow  away  in  the  radial  directioBy 
cloee  and  parallel  to  the  radial  walls. — For 
the  sets  cieribifor  iitfanitf  see  the  plate,  and 
see  Ch.  ix.  C^Ud^nwrtiHg. 

Infibmabt.  Persons  labouring  under  infir- 
mities neither  noisome  nor  oontagions,  are 
lodged  in  the  uppermost  or  gallery  floor:  n 
person  labouring  under  an  infinnity  either  noi- 
some or  contagious,  occupies  to  himself  an  m- 
firmarykuL  Description  of  an  infirmary  hut.  A 
cube  of  seven  or  ei^t  fiset.  Width  of  the  door, 
three  feet:  width  of  the  bed,  three  or  four 
feet ;  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  one 
foot.    The  door  dose-fitted  and  well  listed: 
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putioulftrlj  at  the  Bide  by  which  it  hangs  on 
the  door-case.  As  the  door  opens,  it  forms  a 
screen  to  the  head  of  the  patient,  defending 
him  against  the  bhut.  On  the  inside,  a  thin 
board,  as  long  as  the  door  is  wide,  fiutened  to 
the  top  of  it,  making  with  the  plane  of  the 
door  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle,  for 
the  pnipose  of  directing  np  towuds  the  ceiling 
anch  of  the  air  as,  at  the  opening  of  the  door, 
comes  in  above.  To  weaken  the  reverberation 
of  the  blast,  opposite  the  door,  an  oval  hole, 
closed  by  a  well-fitted  and  listed  shatter,  play- 
ing loosely  on  a  pin  on  which  it  is  hung,  and 
loaded  a  little  at  the  bottom,  that  it  may  the 
more  effectually  overcome  the  IHction,  and  re- 
place itself  in  a  position  exactly  vertical ;— the 
fresh  air,  as  it  comes  in  at  the  door,  pushes 
before  it,  and  pushes  out  at  the  aperture,  a 
part  of  the  air  which  it  finds  in  the  room,  and 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  vent  thus  given  to  it, 
would  reverberate  upon  the  bed.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  patient,  as  he  lies  in  his  bed,  a  siiuJl 
vrindow,  not  opening,  but  closely  caulked. 
The  bedstead  on  feet,  one  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  ground.  On  eadi  side,  and  at  the  feet,  a 
flap,  running  the  whole  length,  and  reaching 
to  the  ground,  turning  by  hinges  on  the  bed- 
stead. For  warmth,  the  flaps  are  turned  up, 
and  occupy  a  vertical  position,  enclosing  the 
patient  as  it  were  in  a  box,  and  keeping  the 
bed-clothes  from  being  undesignedly  thrown 
off:  for  coolness,  they  let  down.  The  ceiling, 
instead  of  being  flat,  caws  a  little  in  two  slopes, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  roof:  at  top 
they  do  not  meet  in  an  angle,  but  in  a  narrow 
plane,  say  a  foot  wide ;  in  the  middle  of  its 
length,  an  aperture,  say  about  two  feet  in 
length,  closed  by  a  tlid^,  to  let  out  the  foul  air 
occasionally  at  the  top,  more  or  less  frequently, 
according  to  the  temperature.  The  conver- 
gescence  of  the  roo^,  which  may  take  place  in 
two  directions  only,  or  in  all  four,  enables  the 
blast  to  sweep  out  the  air  the  more  clearly ; 
there  being  no  comers  where  it  can  lurk  unex- 
pelled.  For  equalUy  of  temperature,  the  out- 
side covering  tkateh:  unless  any  apprehension 
should  be  entertained  of  its  harbouring  infec- 
tious vapour,  in  which  case  tiling  or  dating 
must  be  employed  instead.  The  door  clogged 
by  a  counterpoise,  to  ensure  the  shutting  of  it, 
and  to  moderate  and  equalise  the  blast  pro- 
duced by  opening  it.  In  cold  weather,  to  close 
it  more  effectually  at  bottom,  a  roller  hanging 
loosely  by  the  woollen  cloth  by  which  it  is 
covered.  When  not  occupied  as  an  infirmary, 
each  hut  would  make  a  comfortable  abode  for 
two  persons,  at  bed  and  meal  times.  By  pat- 
ting four  together,  four  walls  out  of  the  six- 
teen, or  by  putting  together  two,  one  wall  oat 
of  the  eight  might  be  saved,  as  in  this  figure,  in 
which  the  situation  of  the  door 
is  marked  by  the  short  line : — 
but,  on  the  quadruple  plan,  the 
benefit  of  the  vent  for  the  blast 
of  the  door  is  sacrificed.  In  as 
flur  as  noisomeness  is  the  sole  ground  of  seques- 
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tration  (as  in  bad  venereal  cases)  the  quadruple 
plan  may  be  as  good  as  the  dimUe  or  sinale; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  double  plan, 
at  least,  should  not  be  upon  a  par  vrith  the 
single,  even  in  the  most  infectious  fevers.* 

Section  III.  Approach  and  out-lyxno  Cot- 
TAOss. — ^The  approach,  an  avenue  bounded  by 
parallel  walls ;  each  wall  serving  as  a  support 
or  back  to  a  pent-house  roof,  supported  in  front 
by  slender  posts,  forming  tnus  a  sort  of  covered 
wUk  or  eorridor,  tiled  or  thatched,  paved  with 
brick  or  stone,  according  to  the  country.  The 
same  wall  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
line  of  out4ying  huts  or  cottages.  The  door  of 
each  cottage  opening  into  the  corridor :  a  small 
vnndow,  either  at  the  top  of  the  door,  or  in  the 
wall  opposite.  Between  door  and  door,  a  bench 
for  the  customers  to  the  Industry-house,  in  its 
quality  of  EmpLotfrnewt-InteUigenee-Offiee :  over 
the  benches  the  series  of  Employment-Gazettes 
pasted  against  the  wall  (See  Book  iii.  Ch. 
i.  Employment  secured.)  No  cooking  being  to 
be  performed  in  any  of  these  huts,  each  con- 
sisting of  but  a  single  room,  on  a  plan  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Infimunry  Huts,  they 
might  be  warmed  by  a  fiue  running  through  the 
line  of  them,  as  in  hot  houses.^ 

Uses  of  the  Avenue.  This  the  only  approach 
— ^no  introduction  by  stealth — ^neither  ingress 
nor  egress  for  any  one  without  his  being  ex- 
posed to  scrutiny,  the  whole  length  of  the 
avenue.    Occasional  barrier  across  the  avenue 

*  Advantages  from  the  transfer  of  the  place  of 
rick-reli^,  from  an  hospital  on  the  common  plan 
to  a  company's  Industiy  house. — 1.  In  contaffioos 
cases,  separaie  huts  as  above.  (See  Aikin  on  Hos- 
pitals.)---2.  In  cases  requiring  confinement,  cofi/!ic*- 
meid  more  effectually  ensvktm ;  a  point  found  to  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty  in  the  government 
hospitals.— 3.  Exercise  suitable  to  convalescents, 
(whether  mere  exercise,  or  in  the  way  of  profit- 
yielding  employment,)  facilitated  by  the  stock  and 
personiu  strength  of  the  house. — 4.  Airing,  in  ad- 
dition to  exercise,  facilitated  by  the  same  means. 
—6.  Habits  of  industry  thus  maintained  without 
relaxation. — 6.  Saving,  (to  the  company,)  by  ex- 
clusion of  cases  of  pretended  sickness,  and  conval- 
escence purposely  protracted. — ProJU  by  the  work. 

i*  Estunate  ot  the  expense  per  hut,  on  the  above 
plans: 

seven-feet  cnbe.    elgbt-feet  cube. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1.  On  the  single  plan      8  14  0  11  5  0 

2.  On  the  double  pUn    7  15  0  10  1  0 
*i.  On  the   quadruple 

plan      -    -    -      6  16    0  8  17    0 

4.  On  the  running  plan 
for  the  outlying 
cottages     -    -      6  16    0  8  17    0 

Except  the  first  and  last  in  the  line,  which 
would  be  as  on  the  double  plan. 

N.  B.  Chimnev  and  fire-place  are  not  included: 
the  moet  advantageous  mode  of  warming,  for 
cases  1,  2,  and  3,  not  having  been  determined  on: 
but  will  be  in  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  Ettir- 
mates. 
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at  one  or  both  ends,  to  keep  oat  the  promis- 
cuous influx  of  the  eniploifmsnt-§eehing  hands. 

In  the  corridor,  the  bedridden  and  infimt 
part  of  the  population  might  receive  air  and 
exercise  on  a  rainy  Sunday,  by  being  drawn  on 
drotkkiea  (a  vehicle  in  nse  in  Russia,  consisting 
of  a  board  mounted  on  wheels)  by  the  stout 
part  of  the  children  of  their  own  sex;  the 
non-existence  of  windows  towards  the  avenue, 
would  preserve  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
cottages  from  being  incommoded  by  the  noise 
and  promiscuous  resort  of  the  Emplayment- 
teeking  hands :  and  if,  on  this  or  any  other  ao- 
count,  it  were  an  object  at  any  time  to  cut  off 
such  communication  altogether,  the  access  of 
those  visiters  might  be  confined  to  hours  when 
the  inhabitants  ^  the  cottages  were  at  their 
employments  in  the  house. 

Section  lY.  Meanaof Separation,  XJneommn- 
nicating  floors  in  each  division,  three  out  of  the 
five :  each  short  floor  communicating  with  the 
long  floor  immediately  underneath  it.  Divi- 
sions, eleven  out  of  the  twelve :  the  twelfth 
being  reserved  for  the  officers :  three,  multi- 
plied  by  eleven,  gives  thirty-three  uncommu- 
nicating  apartments.  Three  and  thirty  classes 
may  thus  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  and  con- 
stant separation  from  each  other,  yet  all  of 
them  constantly  present  to  the  officers  in  the 
lodge.  Between  whatever  classes  a  separation 
is  kept  in  the  house,  it  must  be  equaJly  kept 
up  without  the  house :  the  land  must,  there- 
fore, be  separated  into  wird»,  as  well  as  the 
house.  Between  class  and  class,  the  barriers 
will  be  constituted  by  road$y  not  to  be  crossed 
by  either  cl&ss,  nor  to  be  made  use  of  as  roads 
by  both  at  the  same  time.  Barrier  against 
ttrangen,  a  double  fence  all  round :  the  space 
between  fence  and  fence  a  belt  planted  with 
wood.  It  may  be  termed  the  seqnettration  belt. 
The  land  divisions  radiating  in  continuation 
of  the  house  divisions :  the  house  not  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  land»  that  the  land  divisions 
may  be  equal  as  well  as  the  house  divisions  ; 
or  if  one  ward  requires  less  land  than  another, 
the  land  division  may,  on  that  side,  be  so  much 
the  shorter,  and  the  house  so  much  the  nearer 
to  the  extremity  of  the  land. 

Difficulty  of  framing  the  conception  to  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  central-inspec- 
tion plan,  and  of  the  effects  it  would  have  upon 
the  management. — If  in  a  building  on  this  plan, 
anything  of  disorder  is  supposed,  it  must  be, 
because  though  in  words,  the  adoption  of  it 
may  have  been  admitted,  the  state  of  things 
that  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  it,  is  not 
present  to  the  mind.  The  disorder  supposed 
is  supposed  to  be  out  of  sight,  which  in  &ct  it 
never  could  be.  From  the  want  of  this  advan- 
tage, proceeds  that  anxiety,  the  intensity,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  inefficacy,  of  which  is 
apparent  in  every  page  of  the  rules  and  or- 
ders that  l>ne  sees.  "  Ofioen  frequently  to  go 
into  ike  wonis— frequently  to  hear  eomplaints 
— matter  frequently  to  go  into  edery  ward,  and 
inspect  the  permmt  therein,  on  a  particular  day 


of  the  week  etpeeiaUy — ^Twiee  enaeek  the  mairom 
to  inepeei  eeerypart  of  the  Aomm — Paupen  to 
be  kept  dean — Ojieere  frequently  to  take  a  view 
of  ikem — Paupere  to  oome  down  into  the  dimima- 
hall  to  be  muiered  and  empiofed — doort  to  oe 
locked,  ^¥U  they  man  not  harbour  in  the  wards 
in  Ae  dap  time — Nwne^ildren  freqaently  to 
be  tuUedr-<mee  a-month  at  least — Appreniiees 
frequently  to  be  mmted  by  the  Meeeenger.^— 
This,  from  the  regulations  of  one  of  the  fixsi- 
rate  Poor-Houses — All  this  an  attempt — uid 
tiiat,  probably,  in  a  great  degree,  an  unavail- 
ing one — to  effect  by  great  exertions,  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  what  on  the  central  inflec- 
tion plan  would  take  place  of  itself,  without  a 
man's  stirring  frem  his  chair.* 

*  Rough  calculations,  to  exemplify  in  a  few  of 
the  simplest  instances,  the  expensivenees  of  a  set 
of  indofltzT-house  establifhmenta  upoa  a  amail  scale 
(that  of  tne  Suffolk  indnstxy-houae  taken  for  an  ex- 
ample, as  being  an  existing  one)  incomnarisonwith 
a  large  scale,  such  as  that  proposed. — llie  proposed 
scale  (two  thousand  to  a  house)  may  be  set  down 
as  ten  times  the  magnitude  of  the  Suffolk  scale: 
for  A°  1792,  1700,  and  no  mora,  was  the  number 
in  the  nine  Suffolk  houses,  as  per  observation  of 
Mr&ug^es.  Had  it  been  1800,  two  hundred  to  a 
house. — Numbers  they  were  built  for,  or  migbt 
hold,  3495— almost  double : — an  excess,  and  thence 
an  extra  expense,  not  to  have  been  dispensed  with 
in  a  set  of  uncotmeded  establishments,  instituted 
and  conducted  hyindependei^  authorities,  and  nuds- 
tained  out  of  independent  funds,  since  under  aach 
a  system  the  overflowings  of  one  bouse  cannot  be 
received  into  the  vacancies  of  any  other. 

L  Qffieial  Esiabluhmeai, 

Pay  on  the  two  scales  (salaries  and  board  indad- 
ed)  of  four  of  the  officers,  of  which  upon  each  sole 
there  must  be  one,  though  there  need  not  be  more 
than  one  upon  either:  vu.  governor,  goTemeasor 
matron,  chaplain,  and  surgeon.  Suffolk  salaries, 
as  per  information  from  the  houses:  board,  where 
allowed,  esthnated  by  supposition,  at  10s.  6d.  »- 
week  for  males,  and  7a  mL  a-week  for  fenalet. 
On  the  proposed  plan,  persons  of  superior  talents 
and  education  being  r^uired,  an  augmented  lata 
of  salary  is  allowed  on  that  aeoonnt.  Avenge  ef 
Suffolk  yearly  pay — Governor  and  matit>n  (aoi 
given sepaiate);C91,16s.dd.;cfaaphun, £32,  Ia6d.; 
snigeon,£l09,dk;— Total,£233^7s.3d.  Propoted 
pay.  Governor  uid  govenfess  or  matron,  £400 ; 
chaplain,  £100 ;  sunreon,  (or  rather  mediod  caia- 
tor,)  £200;  total  £700. 

£    «.   dL 
Amount  of  the  four  salaries,  at 


Suffolk  pay,  on  the  Suffolk  seals, 
for  one  nouse 
Amount  of  four  salaries  at  Si^ffblk 
vay  in  the  S^i^blk  wale,  forth* 
whole  of  South  Britain,  £233, 


233    7    3 


583^406    5    0 


588,40  12    a 


78.  3d.  bv  2500, 
Amount  of  ditto,  at  Si^ffolk  pay, 
on  the  proposed  scale,  for  ditto, 
£233>78.3d.by250. 


Pom&2s  saving,     -       -       -  525,065  12  (> 
Amount  of  ditto,  at  the  |>ropoS0il 

fwy,  on  the  proposed  scale,  175,000  O  O 

Bvntig  proposed             •       -  400,4^  5  0 
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Seeiiony.Meaiuofeasienikm,    ^f^method 
— If  the  purpose,  for  which  the  extension  is 


II.  Wofiang  a$id  Airing  Yardg/or  Strong  Ward$, 

Suppose  on  the  Snifolk  scale,  a  £     t,   d, 

mpare  rood  (having  for  its  side 

a  length  of  104  ft.  4  in.)  to  he 

neewiaiy  for  saeh  a  |>nrpoee.— ^ 

Amount  of  the  walling  for  one 

house,  as  per  estimate,  208  13    4 

Amount  of  ditto,  for  South  Bri- 
tain, upon  the  Sw^olk  aeale, 

£208, 13s.  4d.  by  2500,  521,666  13    4 

Amount  of  ditto,  for  ditto,  upon 

the  proposed  xaUf  if  the  space 

were  not  increased,  £208, 13s. 

4d.hy250,  -        -       -        52,166  13    4 


Saving  on  this  supposition,  469,500    0    0 

Amount  of  ditto,  for  ditto,  upon 
ditto,  if  the  space  were  increae- 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  toe  house — ue.  multi- 
plied by  10.— Walling  for  a 
square  plot  contuning  10  roods, 
£660,  by  250,         -       -  165,000    0    0 


Saving  on  this  supposition,  356,666  13    4 

Amount  of  ditto,  for  ditto,  upon 
ditto,  if  the  space  were  to  be 
incrneedin  the  proportion  sup- 
posed to  be  necessaiy, — ^viz. 
doubled. — Walling  for  a  square 
plot  containing  2  roods,  £295, 
3b.  4d.  by  250,  -       -        73,791  13    4 


Ba\ing  proposed,    -        -        -        447,875    0    0 

III.  Indudry  Houaet,  exclusive  of  the  strong- ward 
yards. 

AvenM  expense  per  house,  upon 
the  Suffolk  plan  (as  per  infor- 
mation from  the  houses)  — 
building  alone,  ezcliuive  of  fit- 
ting, funishing,  and  stocking, 
at  the  low  nrices  of  those  times,         4111    2    3 

Exjpense  of  Wlding  for  South 
Britain  upon  the  Suffbik  plan 
a»</ica^,£4in,2b.  by  2500,  10,277,750    0    0 

Expense  ner  house,  on  the  |>ro- 
/NMeei  pMm  and  «0a/le,  as  per  an- 
nexed dianghts,  and  the  esti- 
mate thereon  grounded  (both 
by  Samuel  Bunee,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect to  his  Majestv^s  naval 
works)  the  prices  Being  the 
London  prices.  A*  1797,  9428    0    0 

Expense  of  building  for  South 
Britain,  upon  the  proposed  plan 
and  scale,  £94*28  V  250,  2,357,000    0    0 


Saving  on  the  vfopossd  plan  and 
teaS,      ....       7,920,750    0    0 

In  the  estimate  aoeordinff  to  the  proposed  pUn, 
are  not  included,  1.  The  iniumaiy  huts.  2.  The  out- 
lying cottagss.  3L  The  sheds,  that  may  be  requi- 
site for  out-nouses.  4.  The  descending  and  ascend- 
ing stage  of  the  chapel,  and  the  benches  above. 
But  the  main  building  holds  considerably  more 
than  the  2000,  exclusive  of  infirmaiy  huts  and  cot- 
tages ;  and  the  amount  of  all  these  articles  together 


wanted,  be  snchy  as  a  floor  of  one  of  the  diW- 
sions  of  the  house  will  suffice  for,  apply  it  ac- 
cordingly, giving  a  proportionable  increase  to 
the  line  of  oveniMy  or  outlying  cottaget:  for, 
(per  estimate,)  when  onoe  proyision  has  been 
made  for  the  two  thousand  upon  the  central  in- 
tpeetion  plan,  outlying  cottages,  at  two  lodgers 
to  a  oottoge,  may  be  built  at  an  expense  not 
greater  per  head  than  the  expense  of  the  main 
building.  This  plan  of  extension  may  be  pur- 
sued, so  long  as  there  is  an  assurance  of  a  cor- 
respondent number  of  inhabitants,  so  circum- 
stanced, as  that  they  can  he  made  to  do  as 
much  work  in  Talne,  out  of  the  main  building 
as  in  it :  heing  employed,  for  example,  partly 
in  out-door  work,  partly  in  such  in-door  and 
sedentary  work,  as  they  may  be  trusted  with^ 
and  would  be  capable  of  doing,  in  such  a  con- 
fined and  ill-lighted  situation :  to  which  may 
be  added)  such  fkrther  number  for  which  room 
can  be  found  in  the  main  building  at  the  in- 
door wozking  times.  The  additional  stock  of 
comfort  affo^ed  by  this  method,  will  be  no 
small  recommendation  to  it. — Second  method, 
by  which  an  extension  may  be  given  to  the 
main  building  to  an  unlimited  amount,  for  any 
purposes  in  relation  to  which  the  benefit  of  the 
central  inspection  principle  is  not  wanted : — 
Before^  and  parallel  to,  that  division  which 
fronts  the  avenue,  add  Sk  projecting  front,  com- 
municating with  the  main  building  by  a  nar- 
row passages : — ^length  of  the  passage,  such  as 
to  save  the  division  from  having  its  Ught  ma- 


would  not  equal  the  difference  between  the  London 
prices  of  this  time,  and  the  Suffolk  prices  of  those 
times,  (See  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Fecumary  Estifnate$,y 
Farming  buildings  do  not  belong  to  the  account, 
there  beiuff  nothing  that  can  be  called  Jwrmmg  in 
the  Suffolk  esUblishments 
Savings  recapitulated. — 

£       9.    d, 

1.  Amount  of  annual  salaries, 
&c,  of  four  ot  the  officers,  the 
value  put  into  the  shape  of 
principal  money,  at  five  per 
cent,  to  match  with  the  two 
other  articles,— £408,406,  5e. 

by  20,    -        -        -        -  8,168,125    0    0 

2.  Working  and  airing  yards,  for 

strong  wards,  -        -  447,875    0    0 

3.  HainbuUdings,      -       -         7,920,750    0    0 

Total  of  saving  on  these  three 
articles  alone,         -       -       16,536,750    0    0 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  difference  in  point  of 
economy  bettveen  the  two  systems ;  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  of  what  concerns  the  buHd" 
tM,  a  very  great  part  is  the  result  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  pUm,  not  of  the  amplitude  of  the  scale. 

The  average  number  of  parishes  to  a  Suffolk 
house  being  twenty-eight,  quere^  what  would  be 
the  total  saving  upon  the  proposed  system,  in  com- 
parison  with  a  system  of  feomtg-schoole  tot  single 
parishes,  14,500  in  number,  with  liberty,  indeed, 
of  uniting,  but  so  as  not  to  be  so  wide  asunder,  bat 
that  children  of  the  lowest  workable  age  may  go 
home  at  bed-time,  and  at  meal-times  ? 
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lly  obstiueted  by  the  projeoiiiig  front:  for 
which  reason,  bo  far  at  least  as  that  division 
extends,  the  projection  shoold  consist  of  but 
one  floor :  the  roof  low,  and  if  flat,  so  much 
the  better.* 

Chap.  lY.  pBiiraPLES  of  Managbmbnt. — 
Necessity  of  finding  a  name  for  each  leading 
principle,  for  the  purpose  of  reference. — The 
newspaper  mode  of  naming  parliamentary  billt, 
a  precedent,  and  an  example  of  the  use.  To 
each  prineiple  corresponds  a  rtUe,  given  at 
length  in  the  work  at  large,  with  the  requisite 
limitations  and  explanations. 

Section  I.  Maiyaoino  Hands— JlfeoM:  I,  Se- 
paration and  Aggregation  principle.  (See 
above,  Ch.  ii.)  2.  Central  Iwmection,  or  In^pfp- 
tionrarchiteeture  principle.  (See  above,  Ch.  iii.) 
3.  Ample  Scale  principle — Push  to  the  utmost 
the  advantage  derivable  from  the  amplitude  of 
the  scale — For  applications,  see  infra.  1.  Lci^ 
bowr-divinon  principle. — 2.  Whole-so^  fur- 
ehate  principle — Mifute-etnploying  principle. — 
(And  see  supra,  Ch.  ii.)  4.  Management- 
ejection  principle.  Under  each  head  of  man- 
agement, observe  in  what  industry-house  the 
management  in  relation  to  that  head,  is  better 
than  in  the  rest,  and  introduce  it  into  the  rest. 
5.  Tabular-statement  principle.  In  each  in- 
dustry-house, reduce  the  system  of  book-keep- 
ing to  the  form  of  a  table,  inspectable  at  one 
view,  and  at  each  period,  from  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  particular  tables,  form  a  gene- 
ral table.  (See  iii/ra,  Ch.  x.  Book-heepino.) 
The  use  of  the  Tabuiar-statement  principle,  is 
to  fibcilitate  the  application  of  the  Management- 
selection  principle. — No  close  and  persevering 
comparison,  but  when  the  objects  are  on  the 
same  surface  of  the  same  paper,  or  of  divers 
papers  ranged  in  the  same  pUuie.  6.  Uniform- 
management  principle.  Keep  up  the  same  plan 
of  management  in  all  the  industry-houses,  in 


*  What  is  still  better  than /oct/t^o^p  extension, 
is  the  reduction  effected  in  the  demand  for  ezten- 
sioD,  to  the  degree  that  hss  just  been  seen,  by  the 
substitution  of  the  law  of  unweraal  settlement  to  the 
law  of  2ooa/ settlement.  This  depends  on  the  distinc- 
tion (alreadv  glanced  at  in  the  paper  printed  in  No. 
167  of  the  Annals,  see  above,  p.  364)  between  the 
lrfM{/%ra&&and«ii/ra}i{/f;ra^  stock  of  hands.  For 
a  moderate  and  limited  time  (suppose  a  year  or  two) 
any  persons  may  be  considered  as  transferable  toany 
part  of  the  country,  except  persons  beyond  a  certain 
sj^,  who  have  never  dwelt  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  together,  in  any  place  more  than  [  ]  miles 
distant  from  the  pansnes  in  which  they  wexe  bom, 
or  settled  ever  since  [  ]  years  old. — I.  Hands 
tnmsferable  without  reserve — Children  not  above 
years  old,  being,  1.  Deserted  by  their  parents. 
2.  Orphans,  fatherless  and  motherless.  3w  Found- 
lings. 4.  Bsstards.  5.  Insane  hands. — II.  Hands 
trsinsfersble  with  less  difficulty  than  others,  thoofh 
not  altogether  without  reserve. — 1.  Strange  hands. 
2.  Stigmatized  hands.  3.  Unavowed-emplo^pient 
hands.  4.  Suspected  hands,  (including  cluldren 
of  stigmatised  and  nnavowed-employment  hands.) 
5b  B^gars.  6.  Unchaste  hands.  7.  Disbanded 
8.  C^ldren  of  disbanded  hands. 


all  points,  which  present  no  putlcnlar  i 
for  variation,  as  between  house  and  lionse. 
Frame  for  this  purpose  at  the  ontset, »  set  of 
blank  books  or  forms,  to  be  observed  in  aU,  im- 
proving them  fh>m  time  to  time,  aoeording  to 
the  suggestions  of  experience.  7.  Loeal-«m- 
sideration  cbseTting,Qt  exceptum-obserting  prin- 
ciple— a  memento,  not  to  push  the  principle  of 
uniformity  too  fai^-so  far  as  to  keep  the  man- 
agement the  same  in  any  two  establishmente,  in 
regard  to  any  point,  in  respect  of  which  the  influ- 
ence of  local  droumstances  requires  a  difference. 
Section  II.  Mamaoiro  Hahds— 3fo<te«^Ai. 
IhUy  and  Interest  junction  principle^^ 
means  to  be  omitted  that  can  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  junction  between  interest  and 
dntv,  in  the  instance  of  the  person  introsted 
with  the  management : — i.  e,  to  make  it  eftch 
man's  interest  to  observe  on  every  occasion  that 
conduct  which  it  is  his  dnty  to  observe.  Ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  practice — All 
means  of  acting  upon  a  man's  interest,  redutt- 
able  to  the  two  heads  of  punishment  and  fw^aP 
— Punishment,  commonly  so  called,  is  out  of 
the  question  here,  being  provided  by  the  gene- 
ral dispensations  of  law — applications  A  re- 
ward are  left  mostly  fVee  in  transactions  be- 
tween individual  and  individual.  But  money 
(including  money's  worth)  is,  in  point  of  effect, 
the  matter  either  of  reward,  or  punishment,  or 
of  both  at  once,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power 
of  one  man  to  cause  it  to  pass  into,  or  to  pass 
out  of,  the  hands  of  another.  A  given  mass  of 
reward  is  the  more  wduahU  rbecanse  the  more 
certain)  where  it  attaches  oj  course  upon  the 
conduct  intended  to  be  promoted,  without 
tiie  formality  of  legal  investigation,  directed 
expressly  to  that  purposaT/Tnie  doty  of  the 
manager  of  an  industry-^oiise  has  two  main 
branches :  duty  towards  those  under  his  care, 
resolvable  into  Attmonftty — ^and  duty  to  his  prin-  « 
cipals,  (the  cotfi^Hftyjffttolvable  intn  a^^opoyiy,  _ 
PuUieUy,  the  most  effectual  means  oT  applying 
the  force  of  moral  motives,  in  a  directiim  tend- 
ing to  strengthen  the  union  between  his  interest 
and  the  Kumane  branch  of  his  duty;  by  bring- 
ing to  light,  and  thus  exposing  to  the  censue 
of  the  law  and  of  public  opinion,  or  at  any  rate 
of  gublic  opinion,  every  instance  of  oontraven- 
tiQuT^  For  enforcing  economy,  what  is  called 
contract,  is  the  most  efficacious  species  of  ar- 
rangement, where  the  case  admits  of  its  being 
adopted: — ^the  contractor  standing  to  the  sAole 
loss  (the  apprehension  of  which  opemtes  like 
the  fear  otpuniAmsiU)  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
profit,  (the  expectation  of  which  operates  like 
the  hope  of  r«wani.)~Nextto  thatyjMHMrsI^; 
in  which  a  man  stands  to  only  a  jmH  lom  and 
part  gain: — the  union  between  interest  and  * 
duty  being  of  course  the  stronger,  the  luger  a 
man's  share :  (regard  being  had  to  the  sum- 
total  of  his  property)  espeeiidly  since  the  larger 
a  man's  partnenhip  share,  the  less  the  differ- 
ence between  the  whole  of  any  profit  which  he 
might  make  to  himself  m  fraud  of  the  partner- 
ship, and  the  share  that  would  come  to  him 
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ftiriy,  under  the  partnership.  Next  to  that,  a 
Bhare  of  profits,  withoat  any  share  of  Iobs. 
Banger  to  be  gnorded  against,  where  share  of 
projU  is  confined  to  partieular  articles — ^temp- 
tation to  increase,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  part- 
nership, the  amoont  of  the  partnership  transac- 
tions in  these  articles — ^and  eo  per  contra  in  the 
case  of  lorn.  Salary,  an  expedient  toberecnrred 
to  no  otherwise  than  as  far  as  eontraet  or  partner- 
ghipuie  inapplicable.  Salary,  however large,af- 
fording  no  motive  for  the  hciitual  discharge  of 
the  trust,  mach  less  for  any  extraordinary  exer- 
tions in  the  view,  of  discharging  it  to  the  best 
passible  effect,  but  only  for  the  tingle  act  of 
undertaking  it,  and  thereby  exposing  one's  self 
to  the  penalties  appointed  for  non-diecharge  or 
f»ie-diicharge  of  it. — General  receipt  for  con- 
necting a  man's  interest  with  his  duty — Canse 
a  pro/S  to  aocme  to  him  of  itself,  on  the  taking 
place  of  the  result  proposed  to  be  promoted — 
or  a  loet,  or  other  prejudice,  on  the  toking  place 
of  the  result  proposed  to  be  averted.  For  in- 
stances of  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  fBorking  and  other  tubordinate  hands,  see 
the  several  principles  of  detail,  exhibited  fur- 
ther on,  under  the  head  of  wokkino-hands — 
Motives. — For  an  instance  of  its  application  to 
the  situation  of  the  local  manager  in  chief,  (the 
governor,)  or  other  persons  bearing  parts  in  the 
management,  see  the  next  principle. 

9,  Life-Assuraneey  or  Ltfe-warranting  prin- 
ciple.— Give  to  every  one,  on  whose  care,  in 
the  instance  of  each  child,  the  probability  of 
its  life  in  any  degree  depends,  an  interest,  and 
that  a  pecuniary  and  never-ceasing  interest — 
in  the  preservation  of  its  life. — Application  of 
this  principle.  That  the  service  of  an  average 
child  to  twenty-one,  possesses  a  dear  value — 
reckoning  even  from  birth — much  more,  from 
any  more  advanced  period,  is  proved  in  an- 
other place.  (See  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary 
Estimates.)  By  giving  this  service  to  the  com- 
pany, an  interest  in  the  wished-for  result  (viz. 
the  preservation  of  life  to  the  latest  period)* 
is  given  to  the  company:  an  interest,  from 
which  flows  the  company's  best  and  largest 
source  of  profity  It  is  therefore  the  company's 
interest  to  communicate  a  share  of  this  interest 
to  such  of  its  several  subordinates,on  whose  con- 
duct the  result  in  any  way  depends,  in  such 
shape  and  quantity,  as  shall  in  each  instance 
be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. — Examples:  1. 
Establish  it  as  a  rule,  that  the  governor,  ma- 
tron, medical  curator,  and  female  midwife, 
shall,  each  of  them,  pay  head-money,  for  every 
woman  who  dies  in  child-bed.  2.  Give  to  a 
certain  part  (the  larger  the  better)  of  the  emo- 
luments of  the  governor,  matron,  medical  cora- 


*  For  B  gross  nun  once  iMud,  new-bom  in&nts 
have  been  token  off  the  hands  of  parishes  and  indi- 
viduals, by  persons  whose  man^ement  has  not 
been  exposed  to  observation.  Tnis  arrangement 
illustrates  in  the  wav  of  contrast  that  which  is  here 
recommended.  A  dead  ehild  neither  tells  tales, 
nor  in  any  shape  gives  trouble  to  any  body. 


tor,  and  nurses,  the  shape  of  head-money,  pay- 
able for  the  survivors  only  of  the  non-adults, 
from  year  of  age  to  year  of  age,  either  during 
the  whole  of  the  apprenticeship  (viz.  to  twenty- 
one)  or  only  during  the  age  of  extra-mortality. 
3.  Give  in  all  like  manner  an  extra  premium 
or  bounty  to  the  governor,  matron,  medical  cu- 
rator, and  nurses,  of  such  of  the  industry- 
houses  (in  a  certain  number)  in  which  the 
success  of  the  management  in  this  particular, 
shall,  within  a  certain  period,  (say  yearly,)  have 
been  most  conspicuous. — The  interest  which  a 
member  of  the  community  at  large,  has  in  the 
populousness  of  the  community^t  large,  is  as 
nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  interest  thus 
created ;  viz.  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
company,  and  still  more  on  the  partK>f  an  offi- 
cer of  a  company's  industry-hous^MThis  is  the 
only  shape  wUch  genuine  and  efficient  humani-  ^^ 
ty  can  tsJur  The  notion,  which  insists  upon 
disintereitedness  (i.  e.  the  absence  of  the  species 
of  motive  most  to  be  depended  upon)  as  an  in- 
dispensable qualification,  or  even  though  it 
were  but  a  recommendation,  in  the  instance  of 
a  person  bearing  a  part  in  the  management  of 
such  a  concern,  is  a  notion  respectable  in  its 
source,  but  the  most  prejudicial  in  its  tendency 
of  any  that  can  be  imagined — Every  system  of 
management  which  has  disinterestedness,  pre- 
tended or  real,  for  its  foundation,  is  rotten  at 
the  root,  susceptible  of  a  momentary  prosperity 
at  the/>utset,  but  sure  to  perish  at  the  long 
run. //That  principle  of  action  is  most  to  be  de- 
pei^ded  upon,  whose  influence  is  most  power- 
fiil,  most  constant,  most  uniform,  most  lasting, 
and  most  general  among  mankind.  Personal 
interest  is  that  principle :  a  system  of  economy 
built  on  any  other  foundation,  is  built  upon  a 
quicksand. 

10.  Principle  of  PuUicUy,  or  Transpc^ettt- 
managemewt  principle.  This  regards  motives  as 
well  as  n^eans.  The  more  universally  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  management  are  held  up  to 
view,  the  more  universally  the  means  of  observ- 
ing, and  thence  of  adopting,  whatever  is  good, 
and  of  observing,  and  thence  of  avoiding  what- 
ever is  bad,  are  held  up  to  view:  and  the  stronger 
the  force  (because  the  greater  the  certainty)  with 
which  the  motives  derivable  from  the  popular 
or  moral,  as  well  as  those  derivable  from  the 
political  or  legal  sanction  operate  towards  the 
insuring  such  adoption  and  avoidance.  For  the 
dependance  of  the  degree  of  publicity  on  the 
amplitude  of  the  scale,  see  supra,  Ch.  iii. 

11.  Chncourse-attraotion -pnnciple — a  branch 
of  the  principle  of  publicity. — In  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  buildings,  and  the  whole  system  of 
management,  neglect  no  circumstance  that  can 
contribute  to  engage  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment, and  attract  to  the  spot  a  concourse  of 
such  visiters,  whose  remarks  may  afford  in* 
struction,  and  their  scrutiny  a  spur  to  improve- 
ment, and  a  check  to  abuse.  (See  Ch.  xii. 
Pauper  Education— nod  Book  iii.  Ch.  x. 
National  Force  strengthened,) 

Section  III.  Working  HAJiDO—Employmeni : 
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l2.All'eaployinffprmmple.  Reaaons — Health, 
amnsement,  morality^  (t.  e.  preBerration  from 
Tioe  and  mischief^)  as  well  as  economy.  Not 
•  one  in  a  hundred  is  absolutely  incapable  of  all 
employment.  Not  the  motion  of  a  finger — 
not  a  step — not  a  wink — ^not  a  whisper~hnt 
might  be  turned  to  account  in  the  way  of  pro- 
fit in  a  system  of  snch  a  magnitnde.  (See 
below,  LtAour-dMaUm  prvteipU.) — A  bed-rid- 
den person  if  he  can  see  and  conyerse,  may  be 
fit  for  inspection ;  or  though  blind,  if  he  can 
sit  up  in  the  bed,  may  knit,  spin,  &c.  Ac.  Real 
inability  is  rdalioe  only — i.  e.  with- reference 
to  this  or  that  species  of  employment,  or  this 
or  that  situation. — ^In  the  situation  in  question 
employment  may  be  afforded  to  eyeryfiroffrnmU 
of  ability,  howeyer  minute.  On  <he  part  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  the  ability 
is  milire;  requiring  only  to  be  directed  into 
particular  ekanueU,  So,  on  the  part  of  most 
classes  of  the  taMiM,  requiring  only  particular 
vteant  for  the  direetum  of  it — ^In  a  limited 
local  establishment  on  the  present  footing,  the 
stock  of  ability  lies  oftentimes  unemployed, 
for  want  of  those  appropriate  means  and  op- 
portunities of  employment  which  could  not  be 
afforded  to  any  profit  in  any  other  than  an 
establishment  on  the  largest  scale. 

13.  Employment'etpprcpriationpnDmple. — 
Till  the  serenl  classes  of  confined  hands  («.  e. 
who,  by  reason  of  infirmity,  are  susceptible  of 
particular  employments  <mly,  see  Ch.Tiii.  Em- 
phtfment)  are  proTided,  allot  no  such  employ- 
ment to  uneanfined'obility^ndi,  possessing  a 
natural  capacity  for  ewry  employment.  Hus- 
band the  stock  of  anybody't  work  emphymentSf 
reserving  them  for  confined-ability  kandt,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  expend- 
ing none  of  them  upon  kandt  of  all.  work.  Ex- 
amples :  1.  Allot  not  to  nudes  any  employment 
exercisable  hj/emaUs^  till  the  female  stock  of 
hands isftally provided:  2.  Nor  toadults,or chil- 
dren of  a  superior  age,  any  employment  exer- 
cisable by  children  of  the  lowest  workable 
age,  till  the  stock  of  hands  of  that  lowest  age 
is  provided :  3.  And  so  with  regard  to  the 
deaf  said  dnmb,  the  blind,  the  lame,  &c. :  4. 
Nor  to  the  willing,  any  employments  to  which 
the  earn'fini  principle  is  applicable,  without 
imputation  or  danger  of  inordinate  severity, 
till  the  stock  of  iMy  hands  is  provided  witii 
employments  of  that  nature.  (See  infra,  Sec- 
tion iv.  Eamfim  prinMple,\  5.  Nor  to  prao- 
tised  hands  any  emplojrments  to  which  unprao- 
iised  hands  are  competent,  till  the  stock  of 
unpractised  hands  is  provided  in  like  manner* 
Any^podf^B  work  employments  are  such  as  may 
be  carried  on  by  un^^ctised  hands :  impeffect- 
kand  employments,  though  capable  of  being 
carried  on  by  imperfeet  hand%  may  require 
practice. 

14.  Labonr-difcision  principle.  In  the  choice 

*  In  the  work  at  htfge,  lists  of  any-bodfs  work 
•mployments,  and  imperfeet-kamd  employments, 
wiU  be  eodeavottred  to  be  made  out 


and  allotment  of  employnents,  remember  to 
improve  to  the  utmost  the  room  afforded  by 
the  laigeness  of  the  scale  for  the  diviaion  of 
labour.  Besides  the  saving  of  time,  in  respect 
of  the  passing  ftmn.  employment  to  employ- 
ment, and  from  4»laee  to  place,  the  more  ope- 
rations a  process  is  divided  inte^  the  more 
simple  the  several  opentfions:  and  the  more 
simple  an  operation,  the  better  the  chance  it 
has  of  being  brought  within  the  competence  of 
the  different  classes  of  oos^med-^Mity  bands, 
as  just  deacribed.— Thence,  1.  Time  saved.  2. 
Rebtive  ability  increased,  t.  Quantity  of  the 
scarcest  sorts  of  employment  inereaeed.— The 
extent  of  the  advantage  derivable  from  this 
principle  has  no  other  limit  than  what  is  set 
by  the  expense  of  conveyance,  vis.  tiiie  expense 
of  conyeying  the  stock  of  raw,  or  lees  elabo- 
rated materials,  to  the  spot  where  the  stodc  of 
hands  is  accumulated ;  and  from  thence,  in  » 
finished  or  more  elaborated  shape,  to  the  field 
of  consumption  or  demand. 

15.  Empi^ymeiA'CkamginQ,  or  M9ercl4rade 
principle. — Qasses  of  employments  proper  in 
diyers  points  of  view,  to  be  assigned  intet^ 
changeably  to  the  same  hand :  1.  For  health 
and  gain  of  working  time,  one  laborioiis,  an- 
other sedentary  or  unlaborious.  2.  For  health 
and  equal  development  of  strength,  (See  CSi. 
xii.  Pauper  EducaHon,^  one  sUUionary,  (vriuch 
may  yet  be  laborious,)  one  ambulaiory,  Z, 
For  gain  of  working  time,  one  out-door,  or 
fair-weatker  employment ;  one  im-door,  or  att- 
weather  employment  4.  For  saleable  pivftt 
to  the  Company—^  the  public,  deqwtch,  and 
saving  of  expense — one  tow  but  eeriain^profii 
employment  for  a  peaM  en^^loyment ;  ex,  ft, 
improyement  of  landi^one  hijk  though  tarn- 
porary  profit  employment,  for  a  «aremploy- 
ment{  ex,  gr,  ship-building,  and  the  trades  coo- 
nected  with  it  In  the  instance  of  the  fessale 
bxmnch  of  the  unripe  stock  of  hands,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  matrimony,  or  private  service, 
the  circle  of /omi^y  employments  alternating 
with  the  manufootuiing,agricultural,  and  other 
profit-yielding  community  employments  of  the 
house.  Examples:  Child-tending,  siek-tend- 
ing,  cooking,  washing,  making,  mending.  In- 
attention to  this  point  among  the  exiatiag 
community-establishments. 

16.  Principle  of  sdf-smpply, — ^In  the  whole 
stock  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  es- 
tablishment, there  will  be  fow,  if  any,  sorts  of 
articles— ^yen  raw  materials  included,  as  well 
as  workmanship— that  might  not  be  prodneed 
by  the  working  strength  of  the  establisfaaseot : 
—if  it  be  snfllcient  in  quantity  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  present  poor  rates  mi^t  thna  be 
saved.  Advantages :  Value  in  the  way  of  wr, 
not  susceptible,  like  value  in  the  way  of  €»• 
change  of  being  destroyed  or  reduced  by  glut, 
competition,  BtagDation,change  of  foahion,war, 
or  other  causes;  nor  by  imperfections  in  wori^- 
man8hi>  affecting  appearamee  rather  than  nee : 
— imperfections  particularly  congenial  to  saeh 
unpractised  and  feeble  hands.— Vnder  the 
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principle  of  self-SQpply,  neither  market,  i.  e. 
demand,  nor  capacity  of  production,  are  ex- 
.  posed  to  failnre. — EaJch  hand  working,  fftr  the 
most  part,  not  only  for  the  efttabHshment  of 
•  which  he  is  a  member,  but,  in  some  degree, 
individually  for  himself,  natural  justice  holds 
oiit  its  sanction  to  this  airangement,  sympathy 
helps  to  promote  it,  and  self-advantage  to 
sweeten  it. — Acknowledged  community  of  in- 
terest will  enable  the  willing  to  spur  the  laxy, 
witiiout  exposing  themselves  to  the  reproa^ 
of  offlcio^nsness  or  ill-nature. — Working  for 
sale  would,  unless  laid  under  restraints  by 
superior  authority,  expose  indiTtdual  competi- 
toFS  to  universal  ruin :  self -supply  iignres  no- 
body— affords  ground  of  complaint  to  nobody. 
In  tiie  case  of  an  individual,  indeed,  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-supply  is  repugnant  to  good 
economy,  and  is  the  forced  resource  of  a  na- 
tion little  advanced  in  the  career  of  opulence: 
for  in  that  case,  in  as  far  as  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  self-supply  extends,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  labour-division  principle  is  foregone. 
But  in  this  vast  populous  establishment,  afford- 
ing within  itself  the  means  of  canying  the 
division  of  labour — ^not  only  to  the  ordinary 
pitch,  but  beyond  it, — ^the  two  principles  act 
in  conjunction,  and  the  operation  of  each  is 
favoured  by  the  assistance  it  receives  from  the 
other. 

SeotionlY.  Wo&kino  Hands — Motitea:  End 
viewy— the  extraction  of  labour  to  as  great  a 
value  as  may  be,  consistently  v^th  the  regard 
due  to  healtii,  customary  relaxation,  and  the 
observance  of  religious  duties.  N.  B. — The 
principles  exhibited  in  this  section,  as  subser- 
vient to  that  end,  are  but  so  many  applications 
of  the  Duty  and  Interest-junction  principle. 

17.  8«lf4ibercUion  principle.  No  relief  but 
npon  the  terms  of  coming  into  the  houee,  (i.  e, 
an  industry  house,)  and  working  out  the  ex- 
pense ; — till  then  no  enlargement. 

18.  j&ani-,/£fvt  principle.— When  ability  ade- 
quate to  the  task  is  certain,  and  laziness  ap- 
prehended, no  meal  given,  till  the  task  by 
which  it  is  earned  has  been  first  performed. 
The  telf'liberatwn  principle  is  sufficient,  with- 
out the  eam-firgt  principle,  in  the  instance  of 
adequate  ability  hands:  such  alone  excepted, 
if  any  such  there  be,  who  would  prefer  idle- 
ness and  confinement  to  industry  aud  liberty. 
For  these  the  addition  of  the  ecuTi-fint  prin- 
ciple would  be  necessary ;  but  principally  to 
those  who,  though  habituaUy  able  to  earn  more 
or  less  towards  their  maintenance,  are  not  able 
to  earn  the  ft^ole  of  it.  Without  this,  or  some 
severer  and  less  unexceptionable  spur,  the 
lazy  among  them  would  do  nothing.  As  to 
those  who  come  within  the  operation  of  the 
$elf4ib§rc^ian  principle,  whether  a  man  works 
more  or  less,  makes  no  difference  to  the  Com- 
pany :  the  better  he  works,  the  sooner  he  is 
out :  the  less  he  works,  the  longer  he  stays. 
So  far  as  the  operation  of  this  principle  ex- 
tends, the  Company  need  never  be  a  loser,  but 
may  be  a  gainer  if  it  pleases :  utmost  expense 


of  maintenance  per  head  per  day,  of  an  able- 
bodied  male,  not  so  much  as  4d.  average  value 
of  the  lowest  paid  species  of  labour,  not  so  little 
as  Is.  Humanity,  however,  will  not  be  the 
only  check  upon  the  abuse  of  rating  the  value 
of  the  relief  too  high,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  value  of  the  work  performed, 
too  low :  since,  the  worse  terms  the  Company 
afford  to  telf-lU^eraiion  hands,  the  fewer  they 
vrill  have ;  the  better  the  more.  It  is  only  by 
the  combination  of  the  self4iberation  principle 
with  the  earn-first  principle,  applied,  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances,  that 
voluntary  charity  is  reconcileable  with  «fi- 
dustry,  or  compulsory  charity  vnth  justice. 
Employment  for  lazy  hands,  (to  be  adminis- 
tered upon  the  earn-first  principle,)  should  be 
— 1.  Certainly  performable.  2.  Exactly  mea- 
surable :  ex.  gr.  turning  of  a  wheel  for  grind- 
ing, &c. — or  for  raising  water — ^so  many  turns 
made,  so  much  work  done. — To  husband  this 
sort  of  work,  give  a  new  hand  the  option  be- 
tween a  greater  quantity  of  this  sort  of  work, 
and  a  less  quantity  of  a  sort  which  is  more 
wanted,  but,  in  respect  to  which  the  quantity, 
or  the  relative  ability  of  the  workman,  is  less 
free  from  dispute:  ex.  gr.  digging,  wheeling 
away,  carting,  hedging,  gathering,  chaff-cut- 
ting, weaving,  picking,  sorting,  &c 

19.  Piece-work,  or  proportionable-pay  pnn- 
ciple. — The  application  of  it  seems  confined 
to  three  cases:  1.  That  of  the  relatite  extra- 
ability  hands  among  the  permanent  stock :  i.  e. 
those  who,  though  not  capable  of  earning  a  full 
maintenance  elsewhere,  are  capable  of  earning 
more  than  amainienanoe  in  this  establishment — 
the  Company  keeping  np  a  ftind  of  employment, 
such  as  is  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and  afford- 
ing maintenance  cheaper  than  it  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  2.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  extrtiMibUity  part  of  the  apprentice  stock  ; 
who  cannot  earn  a  maintenance  elsewhere,  be- 
cause they  are  not  yet  permitted  to  go  else- 
where. 3.  The  case  of  encouragement-money 
given  out  of  earnings.  If  a  man  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  establishment  for  less  than 
3d.  and  he  cannot,  in  the  way  of  piece-work, 
earn  more  than  2id.  nothing  is  to  be  got  by 
the  Company  by  paying  him  the  whole  of  his 
earnings,  and  making  him  pay  for  his  board, 
instead  of  finding  him  in  board,  and  working 
him  upon  the  earn-first  principle. — Caution 
necessary  in  the  application  of  the  pieoe-^eork 
principle,  where  badness  of  quality  may  be 
masked — ex.  gr.  in  those  parts  of  a  house  or 
ship  which  are  covered  up—inside  brick-work, 
caulking,  &c. — or  where  despatch,  under  the 
spur  of  the  reward,  threatens  to  be  productive 
of  bad  fDorhman^ip  or  wagte.  Caution  in  fa- 
vour of  health,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ap- 
prentice stock.  Many,  under  the  spur  of  the 
piece-work  principle,  injure  their  healths,  and 
shorten  their  lives.  But  the  mischief  is  pro- 
bably owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  fer- 
mented liquors :  by  the  use  of  which  such  ex- 
cessive exertions  are  commonly  accompanied 
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and  supported^  aad  which  would  have  no  place 
here. 

20.  Peouliar-premiMim,  prUe^vinfff  OT  com- 

S^ttion-esci^^mtffit  principle. — Advantages :  1. 
y  paying  one  or  a  few  victon,  yon  get  the  re- 
Enilt  of  the  extra-exertionB  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  competitors.  2.  ThiB  combineB  well 
with  the pMo^-foorib  principle: — ^nor  does  either 
supersede  the  other ;  some  being  more  taken 
with  the  certainty  of  a  smaller  reward,  others 
with  a  chanc0  of  a  larger  one : — ^the  degree  of 
excitement,  and  thence  of  exertion,  is  thus 
rendered  greater  than  it  could  be  even  by  the 
eertaifUy  of  a  reward  to  the  same  amount,  in 
a  state  of  insulation. 

21.  Honorary-reward  principle. — This  is 
mostly  an  application  of  the  Peculiar^emUim 
principle,  and  the  class  of  hands,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  it  is  more  particularly 
applicable  are,  the  unripe  hands.  In  this 
shape,  reward  costs  nothing. — Examples:  1. 
Superiority  of  seat,  at  table  or  elsewhere.*  2. 
Precedence  in  processions,  or  other  public  ex- 
hibitions. 3.  Promotion  to  a  higher  date  or 
form,'t.  «.  to  a  form  already  occupied  by  chil- 
dren standing  higher  on  the  scale  of  acquir- 
ments,  and  mostly  of  a  higher  age.  4.  Dit' 
tinction  in  dren,  with  or  without  addition  for 
the  purpose  of  deoorcOion. — Query^  which  is 
the  greatest !  The  good  done  by  the  exercise 
of  usefhl  exertion,  or  the  miechief  by  the  suf- 
fering produced  by  the  ferment  raised  among 
the  dissocial  passions — disappointment,  dejec- 
tion, envy,  jealousy,  revenge. — The  good  is 
supposed  to  predominate  considerably:  but  all 
possible  care  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
mischief  to  its  minimum. 

22.  Separate-work  principle,  or  perform- 
anee-dA/dxnquviking  principle. — ^This  is  the  basis 
of  the  foregoing  principles:  without  this, 
neither  punishment  nor  reward: — especially 
no  punishment.  Rules :  1.  Where  tasks  can 
be  separated,  avoid  gang-work,  2.  When  gang- 
work  is  inevitable,  the  smaller  the  gang  the 

>  better.  1.  Because  the  fewer  the  workmen 
whose  work  is  thus  blended,  the  easier  each 
man's  share  in  the  work  may  be  distinguished. 
2.  Because,  if  a  reward  be  given  to  the  gang, 
the  smaller  the  gang,  the  larger  the  shlire 
which  each  man's  own  exertion  procures  for 
him.  N.  B.  If  the  gang  be  not  large,  by  shift- 
ing the  hands  from  gang  to  gang  in  the  same 
work,  the  share  contributed  by  each  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  joint-work,  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rate. 3.  Where  the  revrard  is  divisible,  to 
spur  a  lazy  hand,  join  him  with  a  willing  one : 
viz.  if  the  arrangement  be  temporary :  fbr,  if 
it  be  permanent,  despair  and  resentment  agahist 
injustice,  will  be  apt  to  slacken  the  exertions 
of  the  indnstious  hand,  and  reduce  them  to  a 


*  Employed  at  Westminister  and  other  sehooli: 
boys  of  the  tame  form  taking  place  of  eadi  other 
each  day,  according  to  the  gaceeia  they  have  respeo- 
tively  had  on  that  day  in  the  species  of  competition 
called  duUlenging, 


level  with  those  of  his  nnindustrious  partner. 
4.  In  work  for  self-supply,  allot  to  each  in- 
dividual what  he  has  individuidly  been  eoo- 
cemed  in  producing :  he  will  then  be  his  own 
rewarder  and  his  own  punisfaer,  aooording  to 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  work.  5.  Giv- 
ing him  the  latt  choice,  may,  in  some  easesi,  be 
a  means  of  bringing  his  workmanship  to  a  uai- 
fbrm  pitch  of  goodness.  6.  In  work  for  sale, 
the  price  fetched  by  the  work  of  eaeh  gang, 
and  if  possible  of  each  individual,  shonld  be 
noted,  that  the  reward,  if  any,  may  be  propor- 
tionate. 

Section  V.  Woakino  Hands — Part:  23. 
Suitable-fare  principle. — Charity-maintenaiiee 
— ^maintenance  at  the  expense  of  others,  should 
not  be  made  more  desirable  than  aef/f-mainte- 
nance.  Faiy  consequently  the  cheapest  that 
can  be  fbund,  so  it  be  nourishing  and  wImIo- 
some — for,  if  there  be  any  cheaper  in  use,  it 
must  be  among  the  self-maintaining  poor. — 
Luxury,  being  a  relative  term,  is  applicable 
with  as  much  propriety  to  the  diet  of  the  poor 
as  of  the  rich.  Luxury,  if  it  does  nc€  render 
the  condition  of  the  burdensome  poor  nore 
desirable  than  that  of  the  self-maintaining 
poor,  Ikils  of  its  purpose :  if  it  does,  it  violates 
justice,  as  well  as  economy,  and  cuts  up  industry 
by  the  roots. — This  extends  not  to  any  who 
may  have  earned,  though  it  be  in  the  establish- 
ment, more  than  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance— since  these  aie  not  hurdensome,  bat 
self -maintaining : — ^nor  to  any  extra  comforts, 
purchased  with  any  such  peeulium  share  of 
earnings,  the  allowance  of  which,  is  produc- 
tive of  a  value  more  than  equal  to  the  expense, 
although  the  whole  amount  of  a  man's  earn- 
ings should  &11  short  of  the  whole  expense  «f 
his  maintenance.  Example:  Expense  of  main- 
tenance, say  2s.  a-week;  ordinary  eamingB, 
Is.,  if,  by  giving  fifty  per  cent,  encouragement- 
money  for  extra  earnings,  yon  can  make  him 
earn  Is.  6d.  you  save  3d.;  and  the  3d.  he  spends 
and  costs  over  and  above  the  Is.  does  not  go 
counter  to  the  principle — although  it  shonld 
be  clear  that  a  self-maintainer  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  ability  without  doors,  would  not  ean 
above  the  Is. 

24.  Hahit^respecting  principle. — This  prin- 
ciple is  the  antagonist  of,  and  a  check  upon, 
the  former :  its  application  is  merely  tempo- 
rary, confined  to  the  existing  stock  of  old- 
stagers.  How  fiur,  in  consequence  of  habits  of 
luxurious  fare,  contracted  under  the  existing 
plan  of  poor-house  provision,  (how  uncomfort- 
able soever  upon  the  whole,)  the  SuitubU-fare 
principle  should  be  departed  teom  in  the  in- 
stance of  that  stock,  is  a  problem  Ibr  the 
humanitv  and  discretion  of  the  company  to 
solve.    (See  Ch.  vii.  Diet.) 

25.  Principle  of  Sobriety  or  No-fermenUd 
liquor  principle. — I.  Fermented  liquor,  even 
of  the  weakest  kind,  is  a  drink  not  natonl  to 
the  human  frame.  2.  In  as  fkr  as  it  is  fer- 
mented, it  contributes  nothhig  to  health  or 
nourishment.    3.  In  its  abase  it  is  the 
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ftrtile  of  ftll  flouroes  of  rice  uid  mBerj.--4, 
Ko  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  use  and 
the  aboae. — Some  constitutions  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  pezpetnal  intoxication  by  small  beer. 
< — ^5.  Perfect  health  reigns  where  fermented 
liquors  are  excluded, — ^proyed  in  the  instance 
of  the  Philadelphia  prison. 

SectionV  I.  D£ai>-Stock.— 26.  ^  hoUtais-fwr- 
ehate  principle. — ^27.  IUf^M^^mployingota€i/€&~ 
all  principle. — These  are  but  applications  of 
the  ampU-teaU  principle.  On  a  scale  of  such 
magnitude  no  spedes  of  refuse  but  has  its 
▼alue :  all  animal — all  yegetable  substances — 
if  good  for  nothing  else,  are  yaluable  as  ma- 
nure. (S#e  the  paper  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture on  manures.)  But  before  their  arriral 
at  this  state,  many  are  the  articles  that  may 
haTe  gone  throu^  more  stages  than  one  in 
the  scale  of  degnuiation.  {^  Ch.  x.  Book- 
ke^ng,) — 28.  Uu-muUipfying  or  Several-Mte 
principle. — An  article  being  deemed  necessary, 
observe  whether  it  may  not  be  rendered  ap- 
plicable to  more  uses  than  one. — Examples : 
1.  Each  room  serring  for  work,  meals,  deep, 
and  devotion :  the  consecrated  part  being  let 
down  f^m  above  at  chapel-times. — 2»  Mar- 
ried bed-ttagepartitiomwrnsig  toieireumferen' 
Hal  priwioy  Mcreent, — 3.  Single  ditto,  serving 
for  forms,  working-tables,  &c. — 4.  The  bed- 
stages  themselves  all  capable  of  serving  for 
tcMa.  (See  Ch.  vii.) — 5.  Straw  for  beds,  em- 
ployed first  for  men,  and  then  for  eatUe, — 6. 
The  whole  establishment  applied  to  the  several 
different  purposes  of  9,poor-houte — an  hotpital 
— a  house  of  correeeion — ^prison — t^pawtArok- 
«fl^  establishment — a  hank  for  the  poor — an  inn 
for  the  poor,  &c.  &c.,  without  prejudice  to  any, 
and  much  to  the  advantage  of  many,  of  the 
objects  in  view. — For  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  actions  as  well  as  thing$f  see  Ch. 
zii.  Pauper  Education. 

Section  VII.  Non-Adult  Hands.— 29.  Ap- 
prenticeehip  principle. — No  relief  to  a  pauper 
within  the  latest  age  at  which  it  is  usual  for 
a  child  to  be  bound  apprentice,  but  on  the 
terms  of  being  bound  to  the  company  till  fdll 
age.  Advantages :  1.  To  the  child  instruction, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious ;  inbred  ha- 
bits of  systematical  firugaJity— certain  security 
from  vice  and  criminality — certainty  of  em- 
ployment during  the  apprenticeship,  and  ever 
afterwards— chance  of  promotion  to  rank  and 
affluence.  (See  infi^,  Indigenoue-promotion 
principle.)  Condition,  upon  the  whole,  more 
than  upon  a  par  in  point  of  happiness  vrith 
that  of  an  individual  of  the  same  age  in  the 
world  at  large.  (See  Book  iv.  Pauper  Ckm^ 
forti.) — 2.  To  the  Company,  and  its  copartners 
the  rcUeable  pari^ionen — a  ftind  of  increasing 
profit,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  ever 
aiterwards,  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  present  poor-rates.  (See  Book  ▼.  Ch.  ii. 
Peeunictry  Ettimatet,) 

30.  Talent-cultivation  principle. — Natural 
talents  of  any  kind,  manifesting  themselves  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  to  receive  appropriate 
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culture.  Examples:  Musical  habits  princi- 
pally:— ^viz.  an  extraordinary  fine  voice,  or  an 
extraordinary  good  ear,  and  thence  affection 
for  the  pursuit.  (In  the  instance  of  a  natural 
taste  for  the  arts  of  design,  or  of  strength  or 
comeliness  adapted  to  dancing,OT  other  theatric 
col  e^ibitions,  superiority  is  less  manifest, 
culture  is  less  exceptionable  in  the  eyes  of  a 
severe  moralist,  and  the  object  is  of  inferior 
account.) — Advantages:  Comfort  and  consi- 
deration of  this  part  of  the  pauper  community 
increased. — Importance  and  desirableness  of 
the  condition  of  a  Company's  apprentice  raised. 
For  the  importance  of  music,  as  an  assistant 
to  instruction,  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious, see  Ch.  xii.  Pauper  Education. 

31.  FelloiD-inttruction  principle ; — a  branch 
of  the  Indigenous-promotion  principle. — The 
children  themselves  to  be  employed  in  the  in- 
struction of  iheixfeUows;  the  more  advanced, 
in  the  instruction  of  the  less  advanced : — ^as 
much  of  the  instruction  as  possible  to  be  given 
upon  this  plan — ^in  time  the  whole  of  it  may. — 
Advantages :  1.  Saving  in  the  expense  of  supe- 
rior instruction.  2.  On  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
comfort  increased :  the  impression  of  awe,  and 
idea  of  coercion  being  in  great  measure  re- 
moved. 3.  Progress  accelerated — ^the  alacrity 
being  increased,  and  the  analogy  of  ideas  b^ 
twixt  teacher  and  pupil  closer.  4.  On  the  part 
of  the  teacher. — Comfort  increased,  in  respect  of 
the  pleasures  of  superiority  and  command.  5. 
Progress  accelerated :  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  teaching  being  much  more  perfect  than  what 
can  be  acquired  by  simple  learning:  in  the 
one  case  the  mind  being  in  good  measure  pas^ 
sive — ^in  the  other  completely  active.  To  the 
cultivated  mind  of  a  master,  the  task  of  per- 
petually dwelling  on  ideas  of  no  higher  rank 
than  those  which  are  upon  a  level  with  the 
capacities  of  children,  is  a  wearisome  and  fas- 
tidious task.  In  the  case  of  the  fupil-instruc- 
tor,  the  task  which  he  has  but  just  ceased  to 
learn,  in  quality  of  pupil,  is  some  time  before 
it  has  lost  its  relative  importance  in  his  con- 
ception in  his  new  quality  of  tutor ;  and  when 
it  has,  it  is  exchanged  for  a  higher.  6.  Pre- 
paration for  the  application  of  the  indigenous- 
promotion  principle,  by  appointing  the  quon- 

*dam  apprentice  to  the  higher  offices  of  the 
establishment. 

32.  Indigenous-promotion  principle. — From 
the  time  that  the  institution  has  been  long 
enough  on  foot  to  have  laid  a  suitable  founda- 
tion in  point  of  education,  none  of  the  officers 
(unless  perhaps  the  chaplain)  to  be  chosen 
elsewhere  than  out  of  the  establishment,  vix. 
out  of  the  apprentice  stock. — Advantages :  I. 
To  the  Company's  wards,  hope,  encouragementi 
and  consideration.  II.  To  the  Company — 1. 
Certainty  of  fitness,  in  respect  of  suitable  edu- 
cation, character,  experience,  and  probation — 
2.  Saving  in  respect  of  expense  of  salaries. 
A  given  allowance,  administered  to  persons 
whose  habits  of  expense  have  been  of  the  very 
lowest  rank,  vrill  go  proportionably  fiurther, 
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than  if  administered  to  an  individual  trained 
np  in  the  profhse  habits  of  the  world  at  large. 

Chap.y.  Official  £sTABLi8HME2«T.  Section  I. 
Qfieen — Numbers  an<i  Functions — the  same  in 
every  Industry  House. — 1.  Governor.  2.  Chap- 
lain. 3.  Medical  curator.  4.  Schoolmaster,  to 
act  likewise  as  secretary.  5.  Organist  to  act 
on  Sundays  as  music-master,  and*  on  week- 
days as  a  clerk.  6.  Governess,  for  the  female 
part.  7.  School-mistress,  for  the  younger  part 
of  the  female  apprentices.  8.  Matron,  or  head 
nurse,  for  the  infant  part — to  act  a«  midwife. 
9.  Husbandry  bailiff.  10.  Foreman  and  fore- 
woman, at  first,  for  the  several  employments. 
— Impossibility  of  determining  with  exactness, 
previously  to  experience,  the  exact  number  of 
oflSoers  requisite :  two  functions  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  same  individual ;  or  several  indi- 
viduals may  be  requisite  for  one  function. 

Section  II.  Pay, — In  most  instances,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  emolument  must  wear  the  shape 
of  a  fixed  salary  iVom  first  to  last :  the  value 
of  the  service  actually  rendered  by  each  indi- 
Tidual,  not  being  capable  of  being  exhibited 
in  any  such  precise  quantity^  that  the  quan- 
tum of  the  reward  shall  be  capable  of  bemg 
made  to  rise  and  fall  with  it.  Governors  must, 
at  the  outset,  be  in  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, upon  a  salary :  in  process  of  time,  as 
the  expenses  and  returns  of  the  establishment 
become  ascertained  and  known,  they  may  be 
paid  upon  the  footing  of  contract  or  partner- 
thip.  Till  the  apprentice  stock  has  produced 
individuals  ripe  for  this  as  well  as  the  other 
offices,  the  emoluments  boing  fixed,  it  might 
be  sold  by  auction  to  candidates  possessed  of 
certain  qualifications :  power  to  the  Company 
to  revoke  the  appointment  at  any  time  on  pay- 
ment of  the  pnxvhaae-money.  The  price  a  man 
givesy  will  be  a  proof  of  the  degree  of  his  tn- 
clinatian  for  the  butinest  of  the  office ;  thence 
of  hisfltnessy  as  far  as  depends  upon  incUna- 
tion.  The  other  exceptions  regard  the  officers 
to  whose  functions  the  application  of  the  Hfi' 
attnrahce  principle  is  extendible — the  nurse 
receiving  the  whole  of  her  emolument,  and  the 
medical  curator  a  proportionable  part  of  his, 
and  so,  perhaps,  the  governor  and  governess, 
in  the  shape  of  annuities  on  the  lives  of  the^ 
apprentice-children  under  their  care,  up  to  a 
certain  age.    (See  Cli.  iv.) 

Section  III.  Povcen  and  Batraints. — Except 
as  undermentioned,  the  authority  of  the  gover- 
nor to  be  absolute  over  the  whole  establish- 
ment ;  but  no  act  to  be  done  without  the  pri- 
vity of  the  rest  of  the  officers :  each  being  ren- 
dered responsible  for  every  act  of  the  gover- 
nor to  which  ho  does  not  enter  his  dissent ; 
and  the  entry  of  each  act  being  accompanied 
with  a  memorandum,  stating  what  officers  were 
present,  and  which,  if  any,  absent  at  the  time. 
Cases  to  be  specified  in  which,  to  prevent  any 

*  For  the  means  of  defraying  the  escpense  of  the 
•alary  of  the  mosio-master  without  chaxge  to  the 
Company,  see  Ch.  xii. 


such  mischief  as  would  be  inepaiable,  the  wio 
of  the  chaplain  or  surgeon  sludl  be  snffident 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  order  of  the 
governor,  until  there  shall  have  been  time  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  Direction-Board  to  be  made 
known. — Examples :  1.  Danger  to  the  security 
of  the  whole  establishment  by  fire  or  water. 
— 2.  Danger  to  the  ea/e  cuetody  of  the  appren- 
tice stock,  or  stock  oi  tdf -liberation  hands ;  es- 
pecially such  as  belong  to  any  of  the  dangerous 
or  disreputable  daues,  8.  Danger  of  comma- 
nication  of  infection^  or  danger  of  life  and  IvwA 
to  any  individual  in  the  establishment. — I. 
Danger  of  violation  of  the  principle  otwepara- 
tion,  as  between  class  and  class. — 5.  Mischief, 
by  the  cutting  down,  destroying,  or  damaging 
tlmher,  or  other  trees:  the  mischief  in  each  case 
being  such,  as,  were  it  not  for  the  «to,  might 
take  place  before  the  intimation  of  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Board  could  arrive.  Contracts  of 
purchase,  sale,  hire,  and  loan,  such  as  are  made 
in  the  local  establishment,  and  not  by  the  ge- 
neral Direction- Board,  to  be  made  by  the  go- 
vernor, but  with  the  privity  of  all  the  officers 
of  both  sexes.  In  cases  that  will  admit  of 
suspension,  power  to  be  reserved  to  the  Direc- 
tion-Board, to  disallow  any  such  contract  with- 
in a  limited  time ;  these,  like  all  other  acts, 
being  reported  to  the  Board  in  weekly  or  daily 
course.  No  officer  to  be  ever  absent  for  a  day 
together,  without  a  substitute  chosen  by  him- 
self;  but  liable  to  be  disallowed  by  the  gover- 
nor singly,  or  by  any  two  other  officers — the 
principal  to  be  peculiarly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  substitute.  The  substitnte  to 
be,  in  the  case  of  the  chaplain,  a  minister  in 
holy  orders :  in  that  of  the  medical  euraJtor,  % 
person  who  has  undergone  such  tests  of  capa- 
city as  shall  have  been  established  for  the  pQr» 
pose.  Power  to  each  officer  to  take  an  osttf- 
taut  or  assistants,  upon  the  same  terms  as  sp^ 
cified  above,  in  re^ird  to  substitutes.  Each 
officer  will  thus  have  the  fitculty — ^not  indeed 
of  appointing  his  successor,  but  of  placing  any 
one  whom  he  is  disposed  to  favour,  in  a  aitna- 
tion  which  will  naturally  affi>rd  him  an  {idvam^ 
tage  in  this  respect.  The  power  of  nominattoa 
remaining  in  the  Board,  no  detriment  seems 
likely  to  ensue  iVom  such  a  privilege :  the  choiee 
of  a  person,  for  whose  conduct  the  chooaer  is 
personally  responsible,  affording  as  fair  a  pre- 
sumption of  fitness,  as  a  choice  made  by  an  ir- 
responsible member  of  the  General  Board.  Each 
officer  to  be  responsible  to  the  Board,  for  every 
instance  of  misbehaviour,  or  proof  of  manifeat 
incapacity,  exhibited  by  any  other,  if  within  » 
certain  time  he  does  not  give  information 
thereof  by  minute  in  the  books ;  taking  cars 
that  a  copy  of  the  minute  be  transmitted  to 
the  Board.  The  plea  of  self-preservation  will 
thus  afford  a  shield  against  the  imputation  of 
officiousness  and  ill-nature.  Ail  the  official 
acts  to  be  exercised  in  the  common  room;  ▼!& 
the  central  lodge. 

Section  IV.  Eneouragements. — Rich  and  hon* 
onrable  source  of  enconragementy  were  it  tb» 
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pleasnro  of  his  Majesty  to  confer  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  a  select  numher  of  such  of 
the  governors,  as  should  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  humane,  upright,  intelligent, 
and  dignified,  exercise  of  their  office : — also  to 
bestow  some  of  the  church  sinecures  on  some 
of  the  chaplains ;  but  tenable  only  during  their 
continuance  in  the  exercise  of  that  laborious 
and  useful  office. — Might  not  an  arrangement 
of  this  sort  help  to  protect  the  church  estab- 
lishment from  obloquy  ? 

The  Company  at  the  end  of  every  year  to 
present  pieces  of  plate,  in  the  way  of  premi- 
ums, to  such  of  the  officers  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  houses — governors  more  particularly 
— as  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  respective  situations.  The  act  of  remu- 
neration to  be  grounded,  in  every  instance,  on 
tpeeificy&ud  specified,  exemplifications  of  merit, 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  presenting  it- 
self in  each  instance,  as  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  books.  A  thousand  or  two  a-year  thus 
expended  would  go  a  good  way,  and  probably 
produce  ample  repayment  in  the  way  of  zeal 
and  useful  service. 

Section  V.  Visiters. — All  magistrates  and  cler- 
gymen, resident  in  the  county,  visiters  ex  officio. 
Power  to  inspect  the  books,  especially  the 
complaint'hooi. ;  (See  Ch.  x.  Book-keeping) — 
examine  persons,  and  make  minutes.    The 

rcer  might  be  coupled  with  an  obligation,  to 
performed  (suppose  once  a-year)  in  the  in- 
stance of  those  resident  within  the  pauper  dis- 
trict, belonging  to  the  industry-house.  In  the 
case  of  the  ecclesiastical  visiters,  especially 
those  resident  at  a  distance,  a  small  fee,  fixed, 
or  increased  with  the  distance,  might  be  a 
reasonable  accompaniment  to  the  obligation. 
The  whole  establishment,  with  its  two  thou- 
sand members,  being  inspectable,  and  every 
member  of  it  examinable,  sick  or  well,  from  a 
single  station,  (the  centre  lodge,)  the  time  thus 
required  to  be  bestowed  will  not  be  great. 

Chap.  VI.  Diet. — Diet  about  two-thirds 
of  the  necessary  quantum  of  expense. — Dis- 
tinction between  diet  for  the  new-comers,  and 
diet  for  the  dd-gtagen.* — Necessity,  in  re- 
spect of  life  and  health,  is  the  only  standard 
in  the  former  case ;  habit  may  prescribe  an 
addition  to  the  expense  in  the  latter.  (See 
p.ZS4,HabU-respectingprincivle.) — In  the  case, 
of  the  new-comers, — unimal  food — meat — is 
the  great  source  of  expense — The  greater 
part  of  mankind  use  animal  and  vegetable  to- 
gether; many,  however,  use  vegetable  only: 
AT.  gr.  the  Hindoos: — some,  animal  only,  viz. 
the  Esquimaux,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gions too  cold  for  vegetation — also  some  Tartar 
nations. — It  is  not  clear  that  the  latter  arc 
healthier  or  stronger  than  the  former. — Whe- 
ther a  mixture,  of  animal  food  with  vegetable, 
be  more  advantageous  in  point  of  health  and 

•  Those  who,  upon  the  opening  of  the  establish- 
ment, ore  transferred  to  it  from  the  existing  poor- 
iMusea. 


strength,  taken  together,  than  yegetable  alone, 
and  if  so,  what  proportion  is  most  advantage- 
ous, is  a  matter  of  experiment  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting,  never  as  yet  tried,  but  which 
might  be  tried  with  the  utmost  advantage,  in 
the  proposed  establishment,  in  the  instance  of 
the  indigenous  branch  of  the  apprentice  stock. 
— Bread  is  uneconomical — not  only  as  being 
the  result  of  an  expensive  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, but  as  being  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  meat,  and  thence  impressing  the  idea  of  & 
want  of  meat.  Bread  and  water,  a  penal  diet 
in  England,  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
diet  in  Scotland. 

I.  Non-adults:  especially  the  Indigenous 
and  Quasi-Indigenous  Classes. —  Taking  the 
cheapest  food  in  point  of  qualitif,  experiments 
should  be  made  for  ascertaining  the  most  ad- 
vantageous quantity.  The  loicest  step  in  the 
scale,  a  quantity  greater,  in  a  known  propor- 
tion, than  the  least  quantity  consumed  by  an 
average  child  of  the  same  age  among  the  hus- 
bandry part  of  the  self-maintaining  poor  in 
Scotland — This  ascertainable,  with  great  pre- 
cision, from  the  observations  made  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  at  Glasgow.  The  high- 
est  step,  the  quantity  consumed  by  an  average 
child  of  the  same  age,  to  whom  as  much  is 
given  as  it  will  eat.  Gradations  to  be  marked 
out  at  equal  intervals  between  these  two  points. 
— Difference  to  be  tried  between  ttoo  meals 
a-day,  and  three — whether  any,  and  how  much, 
more  is  consumed  at  three  than  at  two  ; — the 
quality  the  same, — quatUity  at  option,  as  be- 
fore : — and,  if  more  is  consumed,  whether  any, 
and  what  difference  in  point  of  strength  or 
hetilth  be  the  result. — One  a-day,  and  four 
a-day,  hardly  worth  trying. — The  two  sexes  to 
be  compared  to  eaoh  other  for  this  purpose,  at 
the  different  ages. — Health  being  the  mere  ne^ 
gation  of  disease,  if  their  be  no  disease  in  any 
instance,  (which  is  the  most  probable,  as  weU 
as  the  most  desirable,  result,)  no  indication  in 
this  respect  will  be  afforded :  in  that  case,  as 
far  as  health  is  concerned,  the  smallest  allow- 
ance is  preferable,  as  being  lecut  expensive. — 
Difference  between  general  strength,  and  parti' 
oular  or  local  strength.  The  human  frame  to 
be  examined  in  this  point  of  view — Some  mus- 
cles stronger  in  some  subjects,  others  in  others 
— even  where,  'in  point  of  aenercU  strength,  there 
may  be  no  difference. — Tests  of  strength  to  bo 
established — a  single  species  of  exertion,  such 
as  running,  lifting,  rowing,  turning  a  wheel, 
&c. — each  taken  singly — ^is  not  of  itself  an 
adequate  test  of  general  strength,  for  all  va- 
rieties in  point  of  organization. — The  proper 
tests  for  this  purpose,  are  the  exertions  made 
in  the  several  employments  in  actual  use : — 
the  experiment  having  by  this  means  a  direct 
application  to  practical  use. — The  effect  of 
differences  in  point  of  quantity  being  ascer- 
tained, another  class  of  experiments  may  re- 
gard the  effect  of  differences  in  point  of  quality, 
i.  e.  species  of  food,  each  speeies  taken  apart ; 
and  another,  of  the  effect  of  mixtures. 
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would  be  ineooncileable  to  economy;  since 
the  proportions  in  point  of  price,  as  between 
article  and  article^  are  subject  to  great  and 
continual  variation.  So^  likewise,  a  fixed  al- 
lowance in  money;  since  the  same  quantity  of 
money  will  purchase  as  much  again  of  any 
giTen  species  of  food,  or  even  of  that  which  is 
cheapest  at  the  time,  at  one  time  as  at  an- 
other :  and,  by  an  improTident  application  of 
a  limited  sum,  famine  might  be  produced. — 
The  following  course  seems  the  proper  one  for 
the  Direction  Board  to  take.  Give  a  list  of 
ratioHi,  of  different  sorts — ^the  more  numerous, 
the  better—all  regarded  as  coming  within  the 
price  proposed.  Gire  to  the  governor  of  each 
house  the  option,  as  betwixt  theee  several  ra- 
tions; allowing  him  even  to  employ,  or  at  least 
to  propose,  o&en: — but  on  condition  of  their 
not  exceeding  a  fixed  prices 

III.  Aj}VL'ss,^-Old'St<igen, — PauperAip 
habit,  is  the  habit  principally  to  be  considered 
in  this  case  ;  the  cri^nal  habit,  acquired  dur- 
ing the  ulf-maintaining  state,  having  been 
more  or  less  superseded  by  it.  The  pauper- 
ship  habit,  instead  of  being  Utt  luxurious  and 
expensive  throughout,  is,  in  the  instance  of 
those  maintained  in  the  way  of  communfty- 
maintenance  (t.  e,  in  poor-houses,  howsoever 
denominated)  invariably,  and  in  an  enormous 
degree,  more  luxurious  and  expensive. — Ori- 
ginal habits  are  determined  mostly  by  profee- 
tions,  though  in  some  degree  by  territorial 
tituationt: — the  agriculturalist,  the  lowest  paid 
of  all  classes.  In  community-maintenance,  the 
habit  has  generally  been  a<yusted  to  the  habits 
of  the  best-paid  classes,  though  influenced  more 
or  less  by  territorial  situation.  Difference  in 
this  respect  between  bre<td  countries  and  meal 
countries ;  and  among  bread  countries,  between 
leheaten  bread  countrieB  and  inferior  bread 
countries — ^viz.  rye,  barley,  oaten,  and  pease- 
bread  countries.  Meat  is  the  great  article  of 
excess  in  the  existing  poor-houses.*  What- 
ever degree  of  indulgence  it  may  be  thought 
fit,  in  consideration  of  acquired  habits,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  dd-Btagertf  they  should  be  dieted 
apart  from  the  nevD-^omer».-^Bnefij  thus — 
two  taklee — Nets  oomeri  table,  and  old-^ta^en^ 
table.  This  to  save  the  new-comers  from  the 
pains  of  regret  and  privation,  and  from  the 
dissocial  emotions  and  affections  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

Should  any  retrenchment  be  deemed  advis- 
able, toluntary  charity  will  remain  as  aresonrce 
for  Uie  amount  of  the  difference.    (See  Book 

*  Carious  scale  of  hn  compared  with  the  quali- 
ties of  the  penoni  maintained — Selfmaintainmff 
poor,meat  acaroely  om  day  out  of  the  seven — (Eden 
on  the  PoorpoMtm.) — Bwrdentome  poor,  upon  an 
average  of  aeveiity-seven  houses,  fitir  dava  out  of 
the  wven.  (Taken,  on  examination  maae  in  this 
Tiew,  from  uden.)  OoHmet*  of  the  wont  ipeciet, 
and  ememiet,  ween  out  of  the  seven.    In  the  latter 


instaaee,  maliijf  advertised  for,  tke  beet^  and  quan- 
tiht  excessive. 


lii.  Ch.  xiii.  Voluniary  C^iarUy  ( 
Book  iv.  Paufer  ComforU.y—Fiak  a  eontin- 
gent  resource,  in  situations  and  seasons  ntttad- 
inga  ^trt.— Expectations  entertained  of  a  mode 
of  euring,  by  which  the  benefit  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  seasons  and  situations.— -Conduct 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  retrenchment. — 1. 
Diminishing  the  number  of  meat-days. — 2,  Di- 
minishing Sie  quantity  of  meat  on  each  day. 
— 3.  Diminishing  partly  the  number  of  days, 
partly  the  quantity  on  each. — Saving  by  infe- 
rior «i«oes,  a  casual  resource,  depending  od  lo- 
cal situation : — ^the  amount  limited,  since  the 
ratio  of  inferior  to  superior  cannot  be  increased. 
The  distinction  being  principally  the  result  of 
prejudice  and  caprice,  differing  widely  as  be- 
tween country  and  country,  any  ocmsiderable 
increase  in  the  relative  demand  would  raise 
the  price.  In  great  towns,  many  parts,  eon- 
eidered  elsewhere  as  delicacies,  and  in  vain 
coveted  in  country  places,  are  degraded  in  sale- 
able value,  and  -even  reprobat^  as  unfit  for 
man,  by  being  denominated  according  to  the 
demand  made  of  them  for  the  use  of  inferior 
animals.  The  principle  of  eetf-tupplyj  thongfa 
applied  to  tbls  article,  would  not  iJtogether 
supersede  the  distinction  between  superior 
and  inferior  pieces ;  since  the  superior,  fresh 
or  preserved,  might  be  reserved  for  sale,  and 
the  inferior,  in  greater  quantity,  purchased 
with  the  price.  This  mode  of  retrenchment, 
a  point  of  great  delicacy :  the  settling  of  it, 
as  &r  as  can  be  done,  by  retolulioni^  conceived 
in  general  terms,  a  proper  subject  ibr  the  an- 
thority  of  Parlisjnent.  The  execution  ong^t 
not  at  any  rate  to  be  ntdden:  time  should  be 
allowed  to  the  class  in  question  to  aoeommo- 
date  themselves  to  their  new  situation,  and 
experience  the  benefit  of  it  in  other  points  of 
view. 

C^iap.  VII.    Cloth  iNO,  Beddixo,  Ac 

1.  Clothing. — Two  points  to  be  attended  to 
—frugality  and  diatinction — ^the  latter,  for  the 
purpose  of  separation  and  aggregation — (See 
Chap,  u,)  — Frugality.— \,  Materials,  the 
cheapest,  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  warmth. 

2.  Form,  excluding  all  useless  parts — sueh  ae 
skirts  to  coats  and  wai8tcoats--brima  to  hats 
— ^unless  it  be  in  the  heat  of  summer,  fbr  pro- 
tection against  the  sun ;  for  which  purpose 
straw  would  be  preferable. — Neeemty  and  eai 
the  standards— not  fathion — ^though  &ahioa 
has  of  late  been  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  use. — DiMineliony  principally  by  eoloor — 
form  being  determined  by  fruipality.  In  de- 
fault of  a  sufficient  number  of  cheap  coloim 
sufficiently  contrasted,  shreds  of  one  eoloor, 
applied  to  a  ground  of  another  colour,  mi^t 
be  employed. — Shoe»  with  wooden  soles,  need 
in  many  country  places,  and  even  in  London, 
under  Uie  name  of  eUw^  Saving  on  this  score 
alone,  3s.  6d.  a  head,  m  the  instance  ^f  adnlta : 
about  £40,000  or  £50,000  a-year,  in  tlie  whole. 
— In  summer,  no  ^toekingt;  but  the  lee  oeveied, 
or  nearly  so,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  bteeebet ; 
which  at  that  part  may  be  repaired  by  fdeeSag^ 
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taiore  advantageooEily  than  stockings  by  darn* 
{ng.  In  winter,  stockings  might  be  added,  or 
rather  koBe:  i.  e.  stockings  of  woyen  cloth,  as 
being  more  adrantageonsly  repairable. — At 
the  parts  most  exposed  to  wear,  yis.  under  the 
ann-pits,  between  the  thighs,  and  at  the  el- 
bows, linings,  for  strength,  of  shreds  of  leather 
«— a  species  of  frugality  already  in  use. — For 
coverings  of  shoes,  in  place  of,  or  in  addition 
to  leather,  the  materials  of  cast-off  coats  and 
waistcoats  might  be  employed— or,for  women's, 
gowns  and  petticoats — such  as  could  not  be 
applied  with  more  advantage  to  other  uses. 

^oldien  wear  unifomu,  why  not  paupers! 
— ^those  who  save  the  country,  why  not  those 
who  are  sayed  by  it !  Not  the  permanent  hands 
only,  but  likewise  the  eoming-and-going  hands 
should  wear  the  uniform  while  in  the  house, 
for  order,  distinction,  and  recognition,  as  well 
as  for  tidiness:  being  charged  at  a  fixed  rate 
per  day ;  reserring  to  them  the  option  with 
regard  to  shoes  and  stockings. 

Clothing  would  be  made,  all  of  it,  by  the 
strength  of  the  establishment,  according  to 
the  principle  of  ael/'ittpply:  but  this  would 
make  no  difference  in  point  of  relative  cheap- 
ness and  deamess,  as  between  material  and 
material ;  the  quantity  of  labour  requisite  be- 
ing the  same,  whether  home-made,  bought,  or 
sold. — For  the  particulars,  see  Book  y.  Ch.  ii. 
Peeumary  ButvmaUt, 

II.  Beddinck— For  the  Bed-stages,  see  above. 
Chap.  iy. — Bed,  stuffed  with  straw: — one  side 
ooyered  with  the  cheapest  linen  or  hempen 
cloth,  for  summer;  the  other,  with  coarse 
wooUen  for  winter. — Stretching  the  under 
sheet  on  hooks,  pins,  or  buttons,  will  save  the 
quantity  usually  added  for  tucking  in: — ^in 
cold  weather,  tbit  ttie  wooUen  may  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  body,  tl^  sheet  might  be  omitted. 
Rug,  and  two  or  three  blankets :— upper  sheet 
of  no  greater  width  than  the  cell,  and  tacked 
on  to  one  of  the  blankets.  Bed,  one  for  the 
whole  stage,  or  a  separate  one  for  each  cell ; 
and  so  the  under  sheet.-^The  advantages  of 
separation  aTe,superior po^bility ;  each  bring- 
ing and  stowing  away  his  own  bed  without 
embarrassment  or  delay ;  and  that  in  case  of 
nncleanliness,  the  annoyance  may  be  confined 
to  the  author  of  it.  Straw,  the  more  fre- 
quently changed  the  better,  particularly  in  the 
warm  months. — To  the  extent  of  the  quantity 
wanted  for  littering  cattle,  the  change  will 
oost  nothing;  and  beyond  that  quantity  the 
expense  will  be  only  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  straw,  as  straw,  and  the  value 
of  it,  as  manure. 

Chap.  VIII.  Emplotuent. — The  grand  point 
is,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  employ  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  hands. — The  only  difficulty  is  to 
find  employment  of  a  nature  suited  to  the  «»- 
willing  hands,  and  the  infirtHMbilUy  or  inade- 
gwOe-abilUff  hands.*     The  quantum  of  this 


♦  Those  whose  natural  ability,  with  reference  to 
kbour,  is  decidedly  below  the  neoesssry  expense 


sort  of  employment  requisite  for  the  popula- 
tion (when  complete)  of  each  Industry-house, 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  population  of 
these  two  classes  of  hands.  A  stock  of  «<My, 
<tr  any-hody't-work  employment,  having  been, 
found  in  a  quantity  adequate  to  the  number  of 
dijieulty-employed  hands,  the  difficulty  is  at  an 
end.  £E0(/-«tM>;xy  is  aprinciple  particularly  fruit- 
fril  in  any-body'e-work  employments. — In  the 
agricultural  branch,  most  of  the  operations  be- 
ing suitable  to  unexercised,  many  to  feeble  bands : 
in  the  clothing  branch,  most  to  feeble,  many 
to  unexercised  hands.  The  stock  of  every- 
maa'f-iooriboperations  being  increased  more  and 
more  by  the  division  of  labour,  (which  in  this 
scale  of  unexampled  amplitude  may  be  carried 
to  an  unexaii^pled  pitch,)  the  stock  of  work 
adapted  to  these  eonfined-ahHity  hands  will  re- 
ceive a  proportionable  increase. 

To  afford  the  extra  stock  of  labour  suited  to 
the  extra  demand  in  time  of  war,  or  prepara- 
tion for  war,  each  hand,  exercising  a  war-trade, 
must  be  prevented  from  employing  in  it  more 
than  a  certain  pari  of  his  time  (say  three  or 
two  days  out  of  the  six)  in  peace :  otherwise 
whatever  accession  ta  the  national  stock  of 
wjir-employment  hands  were  afforded  by  the 
Company's  apprentice-stock  of  hands,  would 
only  drive  out,  or  keep  out,  so  many  free 
hands ;  and  there  would  be  no  more  to  spare 
of  the  sort  of  labour  in  question — ^no  greater 
ftind  of  capacity  for  that  sort  of  labour  lying 
by  and  unemployed  then,  than  there  is  now. 
The  advantage  derivable  from  the  employ- 
ment-mixing principle,  is  peculiar,  in  great 
measure  to  such  a  company  and  its  hands :  since 
**  no  man  can  serve  tico  meutere**  nor,  %  general, 
the  same  master-man  carry  on,  without  disad- 
vantage, two  or  more  unconnected  trades. 

Local  advantages  appurtenant  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  several  Industry-houses,may  afford 
employments,  to  a  value  which  in  part  might 
otherwise  be  lost ;  and  those  such  as  would  be 


of  their  maintenance.  This  will  inclnde,  1,  Feeble 
hands — as  to  a  considentble  part.  2,  Unripe  hands, 
up  to  a  certain  age — ^younffer  or  older  according  to 
the  management.  3,  iSuw  hands— during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sickness. — ^The  unripe  hands  being 
capable  of  paying,  with  a  profit,  before  maturity,, 
and  the  sick  after  recovery,  the  feeble  hands,  to- 
ffelher  with  such  of  the  unripe  and  sick  hands  as 
die  insolvent,  (together  with  the  few  able  hands 
that  may  chance  to  die  in  the  same  case,)  are  all 
that  contribute  at  the  long  run  to  the  necessary  bur- 
den in  point  of  expense.  All  others  may  be  termed 
adeqwUe-ability  hands:  most  of  whom  will,  of 
course,  be  extra-abiUty  hands. 

Cof^meA-ninlity  hands— those  who  may  be  able 
to  do  as  mtfcsi  work  as  able  hands  in  general ; — only 
it  must  he  of  a  certain  sor^— or  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  vnatruetion  or  aXten/iamoe  of  a  certain  sort, 
are — 1,  insane  hands  (divers  sorts.)  2,  Imperfect 
hands.  3,  Sick-and-well  hands.  4,  Tender  oanda. 
5,  Fast-prosperity  hands.  6,  Of  the  dangerous  and 
other  disreputable  classes,  such  as  have  T 


ave  been  bred 
up,  or  confirmed,  in  habits  of  idleness  or  dissipa- 
tion—but this  only  for  a  time. 
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less  apt  than  others  to  interfere  with  private 
ttade.  Examples:  Stone-cutting — ^brick-mak- 
ing — mining — ^fishing,  with  the  preliminary 
employments  subservient  to  it — such  as  ship- 
building, sail-making,  &c.  The  quantity  of 
work  performable  in  these  subservient  eniploy- 
ments^  might  be  confined  to  the  supply  of  the 
Company's  own  demand. — No  more  vessels  to 
be  built,  &c.,  than  what  the  Company  employs. 
In  regard  to  husbandry-work  for  individual 
farmers,  the  Company  might  restrict  itself,  or 
be  restricted,  to  rates  regarded  as  excessive  ; 
say,  all  beyond  double  the  ordinary  ratc^:  the 
object  being  not  to  deprive  self-maintaining 
hands  of  any  employment,  nor  even  of  any  such 
advantage  as  would  be  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  casual  want  of  work,  and  want  of 
adequate  pay  in  winter  time — ^but  only  to  get 
this  or  that  work  done,  which  might  otherwise 
not  be  done  at  all — ^not  being  capable  of  being 
despatched  in  time,  with  all  the  labour  that 
could  be  afforded  by  the  obtainable  stock  of 
self-maintaining  hands. 

I  With  regard  to  the  pouring  in  hands  into 
oter-paid  employments,  whether  in  the  view  of 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  excess,  or  (what 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence)  for  the 
,  purpose  of  reducing  it,  this  advantage  would 
tbe  open  to  the  Company,  as  well  as  to  private 
Masters,  and  private  hands.  The  fund  of  in- 
formation created  by  the  Employment-Intelli- 
cenee-Offiee  plan,  would  be  alike  open  to  all 
parties  interested.  See  Book  iii.  Ch.  i.  Em- 
ployment secured. 

In  regard  to  the  ohoice  of  employments,  and 
the  prudence  of  hazarding  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  such  parts  of  the  dead  stock  as  might 
be  requisite  to  a  certain  branch  of  industry, 
and  coald  not,  without  loss,  be  transferred  to 
any  other  branch,  much  wiU  depend  upon  the 
fermanenee  of  the  stock  of  hands  capable  of 
being  allotted  to  any  such  employment :  that 
is,  in  the  instance  of  each  hand,  on  the  assur- 
ance of  his  continuance  upon  the  establishment 
for  a  term  not  less  than  a  certain  time.  The 
great  and  general  uncertainty  in  relation  to 
tills  head,  is  one  of  the  most  powerM  and  in- 
superable obstacles  to  productive  economy  in 
poor-houses,  in  the  existing  order  of  things. — 
(See  Book  v.  Ch  v.  Prospect  of  Success.) — 
Hence  an  important  division  of  the  population 
of  a  proposed  Industry-hou6e,into— L  Coming- 
and^ing,  or  short-staying  stock  of  hands— 2. 
Longer-daying  stock — 3.  Permanent,  or  stand- 
ing stock.* 


*  I.  Short-staymg^OTcomiTtg-and-goingstock. — I, 
Sick  hands.  2,  Child-burdened  hands.  3,  Casual- 
stagnation  hand*.  4,  Periodical-stagnation  hands. 
5,  Out-of-place  hands.  6,  Disbanoed  hands.  7, 
Staange  huids. — IL  Longer-staying  stock : — ^viz.  as 
lying  under  difficulties,  with  re§J&ra  to  the  obtaining 
of  employment,  over  and  above  what  exist  in  the 
preceding  case. — 1 ,  Superseded  hands.  2,  Stigma- 
tised hands.  3,  Suspected  hands.  4,  Unavowed- 
•mnloyment  hands.  5,Ben;ars.  6,  Unchaste  hands. 
— ^III.  Permanent  or  standu^  stock :  composed  in 


Owing  partly  to  the  permanenoe  of  thdr 
situation,  partly  to  their  aptitude  for  receiyiog 
a  suitable  edofiation,  it  is  the  labour  of  tlie 
s^ock  of  u^iFtpe  hands,  in  their  quality  of  a/v 
prentlfisf,  ihAt  would  constitute  the  chief  basis 
oCihe  Company's  profit-seeking  arrangementa.f 

one  instance  of  those,  who,  by  posUive  institution, 
are  proposed  to  be  fixed  within  the  pale  of  the  estab> 
lishment  for  a  long  and  determinate  time ;  and  as  to 
the  rest  of  such  as,  in  virtue  of  their  natural  state 
and  condition,  are  likely  to  remain  for  a  time  alUH 
gether  uttdeterminate,and  not  likely  to  be  of  shoit 
continuance,  and,  in  some  instances,  not  likely  to 
terminate  but  with  life. — 1,  Unripe  hands,  or  ap- 
prentice stock.  2,  Among  insane  hands,  all  wboia 
cases  are  looked  upon  as  incurable.  3,  Feeble  hands^ 
4,  Imperfect  hands.  5,  Sick-and-well  hands  (some 
sort).  6,  Tender  hands.  7,  Past-prosperity  handi. 
i*  According  to  a  calculation,  in  which  the  valoe 
of  earnings  was  taken  at  a  rate  supposed  to  be  too 
low,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance,  at  a  rate  sup- 
posed to  be  too  high,  the  neat  value  of  the  senrica  of 
a  male  child,  from  birth  up  to  twentv-one,  after  all 
deductions  on  the  score  of  death  ana  sickness,  ap- 
peared to  be  £23, 38. 5d.  and  a  fraction,  payable  at 
birth ; — increasing,  of  course,  with  each  year  of  age, 
up  to  a  sum  amounting  to  £60',  r2s.  5d.  and  a  fraction, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  year  of  age  ;«,^ 
— from  which  period,  on  account  oftbere  being  fewer 
and  fewer  years  of  positive  value  to  come,  it  went  on 
diminishing.  In  this  calculation,  th«-re  is  nothinc 
but  what  is  perfectiv  consistent  with  the  known  and 
indisputable  fact  of  the  universal  burdeasomeneaa 
of  children,  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  and  in  particular  among  the  seJf-naiiH- 
taining  poor.  In  the  early  staces  of  the  period  of 
non-age,  a  large  proportion  of  the  natural  value,  or 
capacity  of  yielding  a  clear  profit,  is  lost,  by  lying 
unemployed,  for  want  of  time,  opportunity,  intel- 
ligence, and  capital,  on  the  part  of  the  nazenta,  to 
turn  it  to  account:  in  the  latter  stages,  ny  the  di»- 
sipation  of  the  produce  by  the  minor  himself,  (ren- 
dered independent  of  his  parents  by  the  faculty  of 
self-maintenance,)  in  the  habitual  purchase  of  Inxn- 
ries,  to  an  amount  which  is  more  than  equal  to  that 
of  necessaries ;  as  is  demonstiated  by  his  being 
obliged  and  able  todo  without  them,  when,  oatof  the 
same  earnings,  he  has  a  wife  and  children  to  main- 
tain, in  the  married  state. — (See  Book  iiu  Ch.  ii. 
Mendicity  extirpated;  Book  v.  Ch.  v.  Product 
of  Success;  and  Book  iii.  CJh.  v.  Frugality  o*- 
sisted. ) — Under  these  circumstances,  no  wonder  that 
the  pecuniary  value  of  a  child,  reckoning  from  tiba 
beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  should 
be  generally  regarded  as  negative,  in  this  coun^; 
especially  considering  that  it  really  is  so— in  a  high 
degree,  and  without  any  exception — in  the  ease  of 
the  superior  and  liberally-educated  classes: — timi 
is,  in  the  experience  of  all  who  either  write  or  qie- 
Gulate  upon  the  subject — For  the  paiticnlani  of  pro- 
fit and  loss  upon  this  part  of  the  Company *s  stock, 
see  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  Estimates: — and, 
for  the  mode  of  takine  account  ol  it,  see,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  heads  of  a  Non-aduU-  Valu^-  TaUcj  by  the 
author,  in  Annals,  No.  167,  vol  xxix.  (fspra, 
p.  365.) — To  give  a  positive  value  to  an  averaas 
child — is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  woiud 
be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  popnlation, 
and  happiness,  to  the  state.— The  proposed  ^sCom 
bids  fair  to  be— and  it  is  the  only  one  that,  in  Ibe 
nature  of  things,  ooold  be— equal  to  the  task. 
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.  Wli&t  the  Company  rapplies  itself  with,  will 
be  gain  to  the  Company,  without  being  loss  to 
other  traders :  since,  whateyer  be  the  value 
that  is  thus  produced  by  the  Company,  value 
to  the  same  amount  is  saved  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.  If  the  whole  expense  of  the  pauper 
community — say  three  millions — were  thus  de- 
frayed by  the  labour  of  the  pauper-community, 
and  the  Committee  were  but  as  trustees  for 
the  rateable  inhabitants  to  the  whole  of  the 
amount,  the  whole  of  the  three  millions  would 
be  saved  to  the  rateable  inhabitants,  and  they 
would  have  so  much  the  more  in  their  pockets, 
to  lay  out  with  individual  traders  of  sdl  sorts. 
Divided,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be,  between  the 
rateable  inhabitants  and  the  Company,  the  be- 
nefit to  individual  traders  will  be  the  same : 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  part  which 
is  gained  by  the  Company,  will  be  laid  out  by 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  while  that  part  only  which  is  divided 
amongst — that  is,  saved  by — the  rateable  in- 
habitants, will  be  laid  out  by  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rateable  inhabitants. 

Chap.  IX.  Child-nubsimo. — Great  advan- 
tages the  Company's  infants  would  have,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  private  families, — even 
of  the  most  opulent,  much  more  of  the  indigent. 
—1.  Medical  curators,  as  well  as  head-nurses 
and  nursery  girls,,  prepared  by  the  most  emi- 
nent lecturers  in  this  line.  2.  Uninterrupted 
medical  attention. .  3.  Uninterrupted  nursing 
attendance: — ^nurses  constantly  sitting  up — 
no  avocations — no  over-laying.  4.  Appropri- 
ate exercise,  administered  by  the  help  of  ma- 
chinery, in  whatever  quantity  may  prove  most 
advantageous — ^not  stinted  by  the  portion  of 
time  and  labour  that  can  be  spared  from  other 
ocoupations,as  in  private  families. — Examples: 
The  ijifants  danced,  as  they  lay  in  their  cribs, 
in  numbers  at  a  time.—^See  the  plate.)  The 
labour  performable  by  the  slight  exertion  of 
tk  feeble  hand,  the  weight  being  taken  off  by  a 
counterpoise.  For  airing,  in  conjunction  with 
exercise,  an  open  carriage  being  provided, 
upon  a  principle  as  simple  as  that  of  the 
drothkp  spoken  of  in  Ch.  iii. — ^the  cribs  (which 
for  this  purpose  should  be  capable  of  being 
separated  from  each  other)  may  be  suspended 
from  horizontal  poles,  suppcKrted  by  proper 
uprights.  They  might  be  drawn  about  in  this 
way  in  numbers  by  a  single  ass;  or  in  smaller 
numbers,  on  smaller  carriages,  on  the  same 
principle,  by  some  of  the  bigger  children. — 5. 
A  system  of  experiment,  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement,  constantly  carrying  on  on  a 
scale  covering  the  whole  kingdom,  and  re- 
corded according  to  an  uniform  plan  of  regis- 
tration, pursued  alike  in  every  industry-house. 
— (See  Ch.  x.)  6.  Attention,  uniform,  syste- 
matical, governed  by  principle : — ^not  exposed 
to  be  relaxed  by  casual  want  of  affection ;  or 
to  be  misguided  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
caprice. — 7.  Best  mode  of  bringing  up  by 
band,  a  particular  field  for  experiment — The 
great  medical  authorities  to  be  consulted  pre- 


vious to  the  formation  of  the  plan.  8.  Atten- 
tion sharpened  by  the  Life-Atturanee  principle 
by  premiums,  and  by  the  honour  of  publicity. 
Rate  of  vitality  among  suckled  children  the 
standard.  Two  children  to  be  suckled  by  each 
woman  delivered  in  the  house,  the  woman 
being  supplied  with  extra  nourishment  for  the 
purpose : — ^mothers  of  bastards  might  be  de- 
tained (say  for  six  or  twelve  months  after 
delivery)  for  that  purpose.  The  great  object 
of  endeavour  will  be  to  reduce  the  mortality 
among  weaned  children,  to  a  level  with  that 
of  suckled  children — what  if  still  lower  1 
Liberal  premiums  every  year  to  the  nurses, 
&c.,of  a  certain  number  of  the  houses,  in  which 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  has  proved  lowest: 
emulation  consequently  among  all  the  houses. 
To  show  how  much  has  been  owing  to  local 
situation,  and  how  much  to  management,  if  an 
industry-house,  in  which  a  premium  has  been 
gained  twice  running,  be  in  a  situation  deemed 
peculiarly  healthy, — as  in  the  Welsh  mountains 
— transfer  this  part  of  the  official  establishment 
to  a  situation  in  ill  repute  for  health, — such 
as  the  hundreds  of  Essex ;  or  to  any  other  in- 
dustry-house, if  there  be  any  other  in  which 
mortality  has  been  higher :  if,  under  this  dis- 
ad?autage,  the  success  be  similar,  augment 
the  premium  in  proportion. — For  the  eaviugs 
to  be  made  in  the  expense  of  child-nursing,  as 
compared  with  ditto  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, see  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  EstimaUa — 
and  see  Book  iii.  Ch.  xi.  Infant  Mortality 
diminished. 

Chap.  X.  Book-keeping.— Peculiar  extent 
and  importance  of  the  system  of  Book-keep- 
ing in  an  establishment  of  this  sort — Besides 
being,  in  every  case,  an  indispensable  basis  to 
good  management,  it  is  in  the  present  case  an 
indispensable  security  for  the  due  discharge 
of  the  several  obligations,  which  the  Direction 
of  the  Company,  and  the  several  agents  in  the  se- 
veral local  establishments,  will  have  taken  upon 
themselves,  with  relation  to  the  various  par- 
ties interested — viz.  the  paupers — their  indivi- 
dual friends,  the  rateable  parishioners,  the  stock- 
holders, government,  and  the  public  at  large. 

In  a  small  and  tingle  poor-house  there  may 
be  neither  the  demand  for  a  full  and  perfect 
system  of  book-keeping,  nor  the  adequate 
means  of  satisfying  any  such  demand :  the 
difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
management  that  can  be  expected  may  hardly 
be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  expense  of  an 
adequate  system  of  registration;  that  is,  of 
engaging  persons  competent  to  the  task.  In 
a  system  of  poor-houses  of  the  proposed  extent 
and  magnitude,  good  book-keeping  is  the  hinge 
on  which  good  management  will  turn :  the  de- 
mand rises  to  the  highest  pitch;  and  so  (it 
will  be  seen)  does  the  sufficiency  of  the  means 
at  command  for  satisfying  it.  With  the  in- 
struction, and  under  the  check,  of  an  adequate 
system  of  book-keeping,  the  management  may 
be  better  conducted  by  the  most  ordinary 
hand,  than  by  the  ablest  hand  without  that 
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AdTUitage ;  and  the  good  management  acci- 
dentally introdnced  by  an  able  hand,  wonld 
Taaishwiththehandthatintrodncedit.  Without 
this  advantage,  eyerything  would  be  too  much ; 
wth  it,  nothing  would  be  too  mnch.  WUh<mt 
it,  a^y  single  one  of  the  collateral  benefits 
hereinafter  proposed,  might  be  deemed  yision- 
ary ;  mth  it,  all  of  them  together  would  be 
found  practicable,  easy,  and  secure. 

In  book-keeping,  the  heada — as  in  manage- 
ment, the  prinoiples  of  the  system — ^will  be 
goyemed  by  the  obfecti  or  endt  which  it  has  in 
yiew.  Of  the  objects  or  ends  of  action  requi- 
site on  this  occasion  to  be  kept  in  yiew,  the 
list  ynll,  as  fiur  as  it  goes,  be  ihe  same  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  ynll  not  be 
much  less  extensiye  or  diyersified  in  the  case 
of  book-keeping  than  in  that  of  management 
itself.*  Pecuniary  economy,  usually  regarded 
as  the  sole  object  of  book-keeping,  will  here 
be  but  as  one  out  of  a  number;  for  the  system 
of  book-keeping  ynll  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  history  of  the  system  of  management 
in  all  its  points.  Healtk—comfort — induary — 
morality--di8cipli»e — ^and  peeuniary  economy 
— (both  branches  included — the  acning  or  pre- 
terwaive,  as  well  as  the  produetite  or  aug- 
mentative) compose  the  list  of  objects  in  yiew 
in  the  present  instance.  In  relation  to  all 
these  points,  and  at  each  period,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  it  should  be  known  what,  at 
that  period  the  state  of  the  management  i§ 
and  k{u  beeuy  in  order  that  it  may,  in  no  fiOure 
period,  be  suffered  to  grow  worse^  but  in  eyery 
fixture  period  be  made  to  grow  bOter  and  better 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  may  be. 

The  unprecedented  multitude  of  establish- 
ments, all  requiring  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
plan  in  most  points  exactly  the  same,  (say  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  spread  at  equal  distances 
oyer  the  surfikce  of  the  whole  kingdom,)  is 
another  circumstance  which  enhances  the  im- 
portance of  the  process,  and  at  the  same  time 
giyes  an  unprecedented  turn  to  it.  In  ordi- 
nary economical  concerns,  the  whole  system  of 
management  is  single  and  insulated:  here 
eyerything  is  comparatiye ;  under  eyery  head, 
the  management  in  each  house  presents  an 
object  of  comparison  to  the  management  of 
every  other.  In  relation  to  ea^  head,  the 
management  in  each  local  establishment  has 
therefore  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  the 
chance  of  being  advanced  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible pitch  of  perfection  that  it  can  have,  in 
any  insulated  establishment  standing  upon  the 
ordinary  footing.  To  profit  by  this  advantage 
it  is  necessary  that  the  system  of  book-keep- 
ing should  in  each  house  exhibit,  with  the 
ntmost  precision,  and  in  the  utmost  detail, 


*  Book-keeping  is  one  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  economy,  arekHeeture  (as  we  have  seen)  another. 
In  all  these  branches  of  art,  the  list  of  objects  to 
be  aimed  at  is,  in  the  preseDt  case,  the  lame,  in  as 
fax  as  their  respective  fields  of  action  are  co-exten- 
sivew 


What  the  management  ie:—^  for  exampW — 
under  the  head  of  pecuniary  economy,  what 
the  rate  of  egMnce  is  on  each  of  the  articles 
ooneumed  or  ueed;  and  what  the  rate  of 
expense,  on  each  of  the  articles  produced: 
that  it  may  be  seen  in  which  of  all  tlie 
houses  the  management,  in  relation  to  each 
of  those  heads,  is  most  advantageous  qiioii 
the  whole ;  and  thence,  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tise, that  the  management  of  the  most  sno- 
cesaftd  house  may  l^  taken  in  each  instaaee 
for  a  pattern,  and  copied  in  every  other.  To 
book-keelking  in  its  ordinary  form  must  there- 
fore be  added,  in  the  present  case,  a  new  mod 
peculiar  brunch,  which  may  be  styled  cou^f^a- 
raHve  or  tabular  book-keeping.  To  that  com- 
parison between  period  and  period^  wYaxh  is 
so  instructive^  as  often  as  it  is  made,  in  the 
case  of  any  private  concern,  may  here  be  added 
the  comparison  between  houae  and  Aoksc 

The  plan  of  l^gistration — at  least  the  plan 
traced  out  in  the  first  instance— cannot  be  too 
particular : — ^multiplied  by  the  number  of  in- 
dustry-houses in  tlie  kingdom,  (two  hundred 
and  fifty,) — ^by  the  number  of  souls  in  an  in- 
dustry-house, (two  thousand,)— or  by  the  num- 
ber of  souls  in  the  ithole  pauper  populaUoo, 
(five  hundred  thousand,)— &6  minutest  articie 
may  swell  into  importvioe.  The  suppoeitton 
to  set  out  upon  is — ^thit  everything  is  to  be 
registered,  for  the  registration  of  which  any 
use  whatever  can  be  found ;  then  to  strike  oJT 
the  list  such  heads,  if  any,'Of  which  the  use,  it 
is  supposed,  would  not  pay  for  the  expense. 

Multiplication  of  the  number  of  the  books 
would  render  the  business — ^litot  the  more  eoaa- 
plex,  (as  at  first  glance  it  m^ht  seem,)— hot 
the  more  aimple:  as  in  manul^tnxing  estab- 
lishments, the  several  operati'<^ns,  separately 
considered,  are  tiie  more  simple,  tiie  greater 
the  number  of  the  hands  amongst  which  they 
are  distributed.  Allotting  to  each  article  a  se- 
parate book,  would  save  the  yrri^ig  the  naine 
of  that  article  as  many  times  as  it  would  ooeor 
in  a  general  book,  llie  quantity  of  matter  to 
be  entered  being  giten,  no  addition  ^  made  to 
the  labour  of  entering  by  any  addition  made  to 
the  number  of  the  books.  Books  in  iloy  num- 
her  may  be  given  in  charge  to  one  hand  fpo  long 
as  no  two,  that  are  designed  as  checks  to  one 
another  be  given  to  the  same  hand.  MaH^v- 
cation  of  books,  is  but  diviaion  of  the  contei^* 

Under  the  proposed  system  of  managem^bt, 
as  the  demand  for  a  copious  system  of  bool^ 
keeping  is  in  an  unexampled  degree  nrgeni 
and  extensive,  so  are  the  faeilitiea  aUbrded  to  ' 
the  process  of  book-keeping,  by  the  peculiar 
plan  of  architecture,  equally  unexampled. 
Compactness  and  simultaneous  transparency 


*  The  names  of  the  articles,  and  other  heads, 
will  be  predetermined,  and  abeady  entered  on 
written  or  printed  forms :  the  scribe  will  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do,  but  under  theae  beads  to  set  down 
individual  objects  by  their  namea,  and  aggfrtgatta 
by  their  quantities. 
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— ^both  of  which  propeities  it  ezhibite  in  per- 
fection— ftre  the  principal  points  upon  which 
the  adyantage  tarns.  Elsewhere,  the  know- 
lege  of  the  matter  of  foct  requires  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  manager  in  chief,  often 
through  a  yariety  of  channels :  here,  it  is  pre- 
sent to  all  his  senses,  and  requires  only  to  be 
preierwd, — "So  fklse  masters — no  ronning  to 
and  fro— so  mislayings  and  bantings — ^no  cross- 
ings and  jnstlings,  for  the  purpose  of  survey 
and  registration :— every  person,  and  every 
thing,  within  view  and  within  reach  at  the 
same  instant. — A  degree  of  minuteness  which 
might  elsewhere  be  impracticable  or  unthrifty — 
(costing  more  than  the  amount  of  any  advantage 
that  could  be  made  from  it)— would  be  without 
obstruction,  and  "without  objection,  here.* 

ChronoUigieal  akid  Methodical — Elementary 
and  Agaregaie — ar^  the  natural  and  funda- 
mental distinctions  between  book  and  book,  in 
a  set  of  books,  having  for  their  common  sub- 
ject-matter the  transactions  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment— and  they  apply,  not  only  to  books 
in  which  peeuniary  eeononty  is  concerned,  but 
to  all  the  several  l>ookB  that  respectively  bear 
relation  to  the  several  other  heads  of  manage- 
ment here  concerned.  In  a  chronological  book, 
the  arrangement  of  the  entries  is  governed  by 


*  In  the  form  called  the  ItAliaa,  book-keeping 
is  a  science  of  itself,  and  a  most  intenaely  difficnS 
one.  Happily  it  is  not  here  a  necessaxy  one.  It  is 
not  practised  in  any  of  the  existing  poor-hooses; 
nor  (what  is  much  more  material)  on  any  of  the  oc- 
casions in  which  national  accounts  are  aelivered  in 
to  Parliament — Thus  much  seemed  necessary  to  be 
intimated,  lest  a  large  number  of  professed  book- 
keepers thoroughly  initiated  in  the  mtricacies  of  the 
ItaDan  mode,  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
ptft  of  the  official  establishment  of  each  industry- 
nonse,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  language  a 
necesnry  condition  to  the  faculty  of  nnderstanaing 
the  accounts :— on  the  former  supposition,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  ffxeat  indeed ;  and  on  the  latter,  the 
■eeurity  for  good  management,  as  well  as  the  sati»- 
fiMtion  to  the  public  not  a  little  weakened.  If  two 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  original  (the  waste  book) 
may  beof  use  in  the  character  of  eAecib,of  howmuch 
prater  use  will  not  two  original  accounts  be,  kept 
by  two  nncommunicatinff  lumds  ?  For  instance,  m 
the  case  of  articles  transferred  from  house  to  house, 
the  tran^er-ifiwards  book  of  the  one  house,  and  the 
trantfer  outtoards  book  of  the  other. — ^In  the  public 
accounts,  the  method  is  the  method  called  tor  by 
the  subject-matter  and  the  occasion,  and  the  lan- 
gyage  is  the  Unguage  in  use  with  everybody.  Would 
irablic  accounts  be  rendered  the  clearer,  b]r  trans- 
lating them  into  a  language  composed  entirely  of 
fictions,  and  understood  by  noboay  but  the  higher 
class  of  merchants  and  their  clerks? 

The  real  use  of  the  peculiarities  which  characterise 
the  Italian  mode,  might  be  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  investigation.  I  mean  in  the  situations  in  which 
it  is  at  present  employed;  for  here  every  purpose 
of  the  Italian  mode  might  be  answered,  and  an- 
swered in  perfection— -(I  give  it  as  the  result  of  a 
particular  and  very  laborious  inquiry)  by  a  set  of 
needs,  taken  exclusively  from  the  ordinary  hm- 


the  order  of  time  merely :  in  a  methodical  book, 
by  some  other  order,  according  to  the  p%rf>oee 
it  is  designed  to  serve.  Entries  of  the  demmi- 
iary  kind  are  generally  entered  in  a  ehronoUh 
gioal  book,  in  the  first  instance^  and  from 
thence  copied  either  in  their  separate  and  ele- 
mentary state,  or  in  aggregate  state  and  expres- 
sion, into  a  book  of  the  methodical  kind.  Ele- 
mentary entries  are  of  coarse  the  foundation 
of  the  aggregate : — an  error  in  an  elementary 
article  cannot  but  be  productive  of  a  corre- 
spondent error  in  the  aggregate  in  which  it  is 
included :  an  error  in  an  aggregate  article  may 
exist,  without  any  error  in  an  elementary  one. 

Considered  witii  reference  to  their  subject- 
matters,  the  books  maybe  distinguished  into — 
1 .  Population-books — 2.  Stock-books — (includ- 
ing accounts  of  articles  received,  issued,  and 
consumed)— 3.  Health-books — 4.  Behaviour- 
books — and  5.  Correspondenoe-books.  The 
plans  of  the  population-books  and  stock-books, 
(elementary  and  aggregate  included,)  includ- 
ing also  in  each  instance  an  indication  of  the 
use,  would  take  up  so  much  room,  that  they 
must  either  be  omitted  altogether  out  of  the 
present  outline,  or  posted  off  to  an  appendix. 
Of  the  health-books  a  sketch  will  be  given  in 
Book  iii.  Ch.  xil  Ueefvl  Knowledge  augment- 
ed, 4*0. — To  the  class  of  behaviour-books  may 
be  referred — 1.  Complaint-books — 2.  Misbe- 
haviour-books— 3.  Black,  or  pnnishment-book 
— 4.  Red,  or  merit-book. 

Idea  of  a  complaint-book — I.  Otjectt  of  oom- 
plaint  to  the  pauper  inhabitants  of  any  house 
— 1.  Fellow  inmates  of  the  same  house — 2.  OflEl* 
oers  of  ditto — 3.  The  general  plan  of  manage- 
ment— as  manifested  either  by  the  established 
practice,  or  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  house 
—4.  Paupers  of  other  houses — 5.  Cfflcers  of 
ditto~-6.  Strangers  at  large.  II.  Complaif^ 
ants  against  the  pauper  ^mself  may  be— 1. 
Fellow  inmates  of  the  same  house— 2.  Officers 
of  ditto— 3.  Paupers  of  other  houses — 4.  Offi- 
cers of  ditto — 5.  Strangers.— These  five  last 
cases  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Mi$behamonr-book.X  HI-  Heads  for  a  com- 
plaint-book—1.  Time  (day,  hour,  and  minute) 
— 2.  By  whom — 3.  Against  whom,  or  what — 
4, 0)ncemingwhat — 6.  To  whom — 6.  By  whom 
examined  into — 7.  Witness  or  witnesses  exa- 
mined— 8.  By  whom  decided  upon— 9.  Time 
when  decided  upon — 10.  Time  employed  in 


f  To  save  the  deUy  and  danger  of  error  that 
might  result  from  determining  in  the  first  instanoe 
to  what  methodical  head  they  belong  to — and  to 
preserve  a  constant  assurance  that  nothing  is  omit- 
ted. 

t  If  there  be  an  twicers*  nutMawtour-book^  it 
should  be  separate  from  the  eonniioii  misbehamomr- 
book,  and  kept  bv  a  separate  hand.  The  name  of 
the  offender  need  not  be  entered — ^nor  in  the  case 
of  a  first  offence  ought  to  be:  the  entry  itself  would 
be  a  punishment,  and  that  a  severe  one.  When  a 
baker  is  fined  for  short  weight,  publication  is  held 
up  to  him  t»  terrorem,  as  an  ultimate  punishment 
for  delinquency  otherwise  incorrigible. 
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the  ezaminatioih^ll.  Decision — 12.  Decisioii, 
by  whom  executed-H(if  it  be  a  case  calling 
for  execution) — 13.  Time,  &c.,  when  executed. 

ProYision  against  suppression  of  complaints, 
where  a  pauper  is  complainant. — Time  for  com- 
plaining, a  time  when  the  whole  official  estab- 
lishment is  assembled— right  of  having  the 
complaint  entered  in  the  book. — Ck)mplaint8 
by  paupers  against  paupers,  will  of  course 
haye  officers  for  judges. — An  appeal  will  in 
that  case  be  a  complaint  against  Uie  officer  who 
acted  as  judge.  At  every  visitation  (see  Ch. 
T.  Official  EstahlithmetU)  the  governor  bound 
to  present  to  the  visiters  the  books,  exhibit- 
ing the  complaints  made  by  paupers,  whether 
against  officers,  or  against  the  management, 
for  a  certain  time  back.  Complaints  against 
the  management  not  to  be  repeated  by  paupers 
after  having  been  decided  upon  by  the  General 
Board.  Punishment  for  complaints  adjudged 
rath  as  well  as  groundlett—BiiW  more  if  mali- 
ctotff,  and  made  for  the  purpose  of  texalion* 

Unexampled  perfection,  of  which  the  system 
of  procedure  is  susceptible  in  such  a  situation 
— the  result,  partly  of  the  discipline,  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  architecture.  Delinqnency  known 
the  instant  of  its  being  committed :  defendant, 
complainant,  witnesses— (if  distinct  from  the 
complainant) — judges — everybody — on  the 
spot : — delinquency,  complaint,  trial,  sentence, 
execution — might  all  be  included — and  with- 
out injustice — in  the  compass  of  the  same  mi- 
nute.* Punishment  may  here  be  the  less  Btwre, 
in  proportion  as  the  certainty  of  it  is  the  more 
entire :  but  in  proportion  as  puniAmcnt  is  cer- 


*  The  mode  of  procedure  observed  by  a  wise  and 
good  man  in  private  life,  in  the  character  of  a  father 
or  the  master  of  a  family,  within  the  sphere  of  his 
authority — ^the  nrocedure  of  the  domestic  tribunal 
— is  a  standard  oy  which  the  fitness  of  a  system  of 
judicial  procedur^— the  procedure  of  publ  ic  tribunals 
— ^may  be  tried: — ^the  mode  of  procedure  observable 
in  such  a  tribunal  as  that  of  the  proposed  industry- 
house,  is  a  standard  of  still  greater  simplicity  and 
perfection:  the  real  difficulties,  that  in  some  cases 
obstruct  the  procurement  of  evidence,  constitute 
but  one  cause  indeed,  but  that  the  principal  one,  of 
the  necessity  which  really  exists  m  some  cases  of 
deviatimp  from  these  standards. — Compare  with 
either  of  them  the  refusal  to  examine  parties  in  the 
common  law  courts — civil  as  well  as  criminal — and 
the  practice  of  examining  parties — ^but  in  writing 
only,  and  after  a  six  week8\  months,  and  fort- 
night's time  for  fabrication — ^in  what  are  called  the 
equity  courts. — Delay  is  spoken  of,  by  Montesquieu, 
as  if  it  were  of  the  essence  of  justice;  and  as  if  the 
greater  the  delay,  the  better  the  justice.  But  de- 
Lnr  without  snecial  canae— all  delay  that  takes  pUice 
of  coune,  ana  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  the  case 
-^is — so  long  as  it  lasts — injustice.  Lawyers,  under 
the  notion  of  coming  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth — ^lawyers  of  all  nations — 
have,  in  the  instance  of  certain  classes  of  witnesses, 
(differing  in  their  list  of  these  classes  without  end,) 
refused  to  judge  whether  the  narrative  be,  or  be  not, 
a  true  one : — ^assuroin^,  that  there  are  but  two  de- 
grees of  probity,  in  this  respect,  among  mankind — 
that  of  the  ever-lying^  and  teat  of  the  ttever-fying — 


tain,  ddinpteney  win  h^  rare.  Incaaoofc 
plaints  of  a  serious  kind,  (such  as  those  which 
constitute  a  legal  charge,  civil  or  criminal,^  the 
Industry -house  itself  will  be  a  perfect,  and  the 
only  proper,  safe-custody  house :  by  a  common 
jail,  such  as  common  jails  are  at  present,  a 
scratch  in  the  moral  character  would  be  inflsjn- 
ed  into  a  death-wound. — (See  Book  iiL  Ch. 
viii.  Impri$onment,  ^c.) 

In  case  of  a  complaint  by  a  pauper  against 
a  stranger,  if  the  stranger  will  not  make  up 
the  matter,  or  it  be  a  matter  not  fit  to  be  made 
up,  the  consequence  of  a  decision  given  against 
the  stranger,  will  be  a  report  from  the  house 
to  ^e  general  Direction-Board — of  which  re- 
port, if  confirmed,  the  consequence  will  be  aa 
order  to  prosecute. — Unexampled  degree  of 
protection  thus  secured  to  the  pauper-popula- 
tion :^-thence  a  degree  of  security,  fh>m  which, 
by  the  intricacies  and  expenses,  partly  natural, 
partly  factitious,  of  XtgiX  procedure,  the  self- 
maintaining  poor — that  is  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community — are  debarred.  (See  Defence  of 
Usuryt  and  Protest  againtt  Law  Taxes,) 

The  Mack-book  will  be  of  use  chiefly  by  its 
name ;  the  matter  of  it  will  have  already  found 
a  place  in  the  miMuttiour-book :  cases  either 
of  high  delinquency,  or  of  conspicuous  periinO' 
city,  (both  classes  rather  ideal  than  probable 
in  such  a  situation)  will  be  the  only  ones  pro- 
per to  be  put  upon  it. 

Red-book.'^The  instances  of  the  applicstioa 
of  the  peculiar  premium  principle,  will  consti- 
tute the  ordinary  matter  of  the  red-book :  va- 
calied-for,  and  unexpected  manifestations  of 
merit,  the  extraordinary.  The  chaplain,  the 
^  recording  angel:" — one  amongst  other  means 
of  encompassing  with  sentiments  of  love  and 
veneration  the  idea  of  this  officer,  the  special 
guardian  of  religion  and  good  morals. 

Chap.  XI.  Appropbiatb  EsTABusHMEirxfr^ 
yix.  for  the  Insane,  &c.— In  the  instance  of 
some  of  the  classes,  appropriate  houses  may  be 
of  use :  the  appropriation  being  special,  but 
not  exclusive;  that  is,  the  complement  of  the 
establishment  being  made  up  out  of  the  other 
classes,  rather  than  room  or  officers'  time 
should  be  unemployed: — the  central-inspec- 
tion-arohitecture  obviating  whatever  inconve- 
nience might  result  from  the  aggregcUvm,  i£, 
instead  of  being  but  apparent,  it  were  reoL 
Classes  requiring  appropriate  establish- 
ments.—I.  The  Insane,  II.  The  Deaf  cmd 
Dumb.    III.  The  Blind^in  some  cases. 

Reasons  for  collecting  together,  into  appro- 
priate establishments,  persons  afflicted  with 
the  above  infirmities — I.  Reasons  applying  to 
the  curable  classes  of  the  insane,  1.  Benefit 
of  appropriate  medical  cnration  and  atten- 


and  not  considering,  or  not  sufBcientiy  eonsidcriBg, 
that  a  refusal  to  hear  any  sort  of  witness — how  de- 
praved soever — ^is  a  license  to  commit,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  sort  of  witness^  all  imaginable  crime*. 
Apply  these  rules  of  inaudibility  to  a  populatioa 
composed  exclusively  of  convictra  felons. 
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dsnee.  2.  GMng  to  the  patients  the  whole  time, 
and  entire  attention,  of  the  medical  curator, 
ondivided  by  miscellaneons  practice.  3.  En- 
larging the  field  of  hie  obaerration  and  experi- 
ence. 4.  Benefit  of  suitable  instruction  and 
saperintendence,  in  respect  of  employtnent.  5. 
Ridding  the  ordinary  houses  of  an  annoyance. 

II.  Reasons  applying  to  the  case  of  the  deaf 
and  dumk;  also  to  the  blind,  especially  to 
children  born  blind,  or  become  so  at  an  early 
age.  1.  Benefits  of  appropriate  edueation,  2. 
As  well  as  attendance — instruction — and  su- 
perintendence-^in  respect  of  employment. — 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  of  sound  mind,  or  upon 
the  footing  of  idiots,  according  to  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  at  an  early  age. 

III.  Reasons  applying  to  the  case  of  the  in- 
curably insane — appropriate  attendance,  and 
(where  susceptible  of  employment)  instruction 
and  superintendence.  The  insane  of  different 
descriptions — such  as  curable  and  incurable, 
susceptible  and  unsusceptible  of  employment, 
dangerous  and  innoxious,  &c.-^are  not  to  be 
considered  as  necessarily  allotted  to  the  same 
establishment,  one  class  as  another,  by  reason 
of  their  common  attribute  of  intanity;  but  may 
be  aggregated  toother  establishmentSjand  with 
other  infirm  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  respective  cases.  (See  Ch.  iii.  Separa- 
tion and  Aggregation.) 

Chap.  XII.    Pauper  Epucation. — An  in- 
quiry concerning  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  the  non-adult  classes  of  the  pauper  po- 
pulation coming  under  the  management  of  the 
proposed  Company — that  is,for  eiKJrlndividual, 
during  the  period  of  his  non-age^— requires  for 
its  answer  a  complete  plan  of  sSucation,  adapt- 
ed to  this  numerous  division  of  the  eommunity. 
The  importance  of  the  inquiry  is  in  the  joint 
proportion  of  the  advanti^e  to  the  mvItUude 
of  the  individuals  concerned,  and  of  the  degree 
of  influence  which^-in  the  situation  in  ques- 
tion— a  plan  for  this  purpose  may  be  expected 
to  manifest.    The  multitude  included  under 
the  denomination  of  the  poor,  compose  the  bulk 
of  the  cQiftmunity : — ^nineteen  twentieths  might 
perhaps  be  found  to  belong  to  that  class :— in 
^  the  condition  of  one  of  these  twentieths,  the 
[  plan  in  question  would  exercise  a  direct  and  all- 
1  commanding  authority ;  and  over  the  remain- 
r  der  a  very  considerable, — and  finally,  perhaps, 
i  an  all-prevailing — though  less  certain,  and  im- 
7  mediate,  influence.    If,  in  point  of  real  impor- 
tance, the  education  of  the  rich  can  bear  any 
comparison  vrith  that  of  the  poor,  it  can  only 
he  in  respect  of  the  influence  which  the  con- 
<duct  of  the  former  class  has  over  the  latter.  In 
the  situation  proposed,  the  conduct  of  the  poor 
'Will  depend — ^not  upon  the  remote  and  casual 
influence  of  the  rich,  in  the  way  of  example  or 
casual  communication,  but  upon  the  direct  and 
constant  exercise  of  plastic  power.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  schoolmaster  on  the  conduct  of  the 
pupil  in  ordinary  life,  is  as  nothing,  compared 
'With  tbe  influence  exercised  by  the  Company 
oTcr  these  its  wards.   Yet  these  are  the  classes 


whoee  case  is  so  generally  overlooked  by  the 
writers  on  education :  partly  (it  should  seem) 
as  not  being  worthy  of  their  notice;  partly  as 
not  lying  within  their  reach. 

Education  is  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
through  the  early  part  of  life. 

The  proper  end  of  edH(satioa48  no  other  than 
the  proper  end  of  liferr^ellbeing.^^ 

The  wellbeing  here  iv -qafStton  is,  partly 
that  of  the  individual  to  be  educated,  partly 
that  of  .^he  parties  at  whose  expense,  and  by 
whose  cai^e,  he  is  to  be  educated — viz.  the  pro-  J 
posed  Company : — in  respect  of  the  wellbeing  I 
of  the  child,  they  are  as  guardians;  in  respect  I 
of  their  own,  they  are  as  mature,  \ 

From  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  j 
of  thfi  period  of  education,  (comprising  in  this  l 
country  the  first  ti^enty-one  years  of  life,)  the  t 
field  of  education  cbniprises  the  whole  of  the  I 
individual's  time.  \ 

The  time  of  an  individual  is  employed,  partly 
in  active  occupations,  psi^ly  in  repose  which  is 
the  absence  of  them  all. — List  of  the  ends  or 
objects  to  one  or  more  of  which  all  occupations 
ought  here  to  be  directed.— I.  For  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Company,  as  well  as  his  own.  1. 
Profit  of  the  pecuniary  kind,  the  fVuit  of  pro- 
ductive industry. — II.  For  his  6wn  advantage, 
in  respect  of  his  present  condition  in  the  ap« 
prentice-state.  2.  Comfort  (ineUding  amuse- 
ment.) 3.  Continuation  of  existence  (viz.  by 
nourishment.)  4.  Health.  5.  Strength.  6. 
Cleanliness.  7.  Personal  security. — ^(11.  Part- 
ly for  his  own  advantage — in  respect  of  his 
fiature  condition  after  emancipation^<-partly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  at  laige.  8. 
]^cult;  s>f  self-maintenance,  d.  Faculty  of 
self-amusement.  10.  Intellectual  strength.  U. 
Moral  health.  12.  Military  strength.  13.  Fa- 
culty of  pleasing.  14.  Religious  afiections. 
15.  Suitable  instruction — instruction  in  all 
suitable  points  of  art  and  knowledge. 

Among  these  objects,  some  lead  to  others ; 
many  are  compassed  by  one  and  the  same  oc- 
eupation: — in  some  instances,  the  connexion  is 
necessary;  in  others,  it  is  dependent  on  ma- 
nagement, and  presents  a  wide  field  for  im- 
provement :  and  here  comes  in  the  application 
of  the  several  use  principle,  spoken  of  in  Ch. 
iv. — Examples — Repose  and  comfort  sweeten 
the  time  occupied  in  nutrition^ — bUanliness  is 
subservient  to  health,  comfort,  and  the  faculty 
of  pleasing.  Productive  industry  is  naturally, 
though  not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  (bodily) 
health,  strength,  the  faculty  of  self-maintenance, 
and  moral  Healj^ : — by  management,  not  only 
may  (fiig  ^eodnexion  between  these  objects  be 
much  strengthened,  but  intellectual  strength  and 
comfort,  (in  the  shape  of  amusement,)  be  added 
to  the  group. — Learning,  otherwise  of  little 
value, — unless  by  being  subservient  to  intellec- 
tual strength,  is,  (if  suitable  in  kind,)  capable  of 
being  made  subservient  to  the  faculty  of  self- 
maintenance — to  the  tBuonitj  of sdf-amusement — 


•  Concerning  which,  see  Ch.  y\,—lHet. 
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to  meraX  hsaUk—io  the  fttenltT  of  pUoHng^ 
— and  tordig^out  c^e<fHons. — MUUary  ih^ength 
(of  use  principally  to  the  public)  ib  natoTally 
enough  subeerrient  to  c<mfot%  (i.  e.  to  amuse- 
ment,)  and  to  th^  faculty  ofpleanng. — The/o- 
ciUty  of  pleating  depends  upon  natire  comeli- 
ness, (the  gift  of  nature,  not  of  education,)  upon 
kealth,  ttrength,  cleanliness,  xntdlectmL  Hrength, 
and  moral  health*  Of  religious  affections, 
moral  health  is  in  this  world  the  great  use. 
From  suitable  instruction  {suitable  art  and 
knowledge)  these  sublime  affections,  as  well  as 
intellectual  strength,  mhj  deriye  nourishment 
and  increase. — Amongst  actire  occupations 
(occupations  aooompanied  with  strong  exer- 
cise) there  is  one,  yiz.  swimming,  peculiarly 
subseryient  to  personal  security — ^applying  to 
a  danger,  against  which  there  is  no  constant 
security  by  any  other  means : — and  to  this  ad- 
vantage is  added  comfort,  (including  amuse- 
ment,) health,  strength,  cleanliness,  and  eren  in- 
crease of  strength  (by  increase  of  security)  in  a 
military  riew. 

Of  diet  and  elolhing,  (two  of  the  effleient 
causes  of  comfort  and  continuation  of  existence,) 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  Ch.  yi.  and 
Tii.:— of  o0c«pa<iofw,  considered  as  directed  to 
pecuniary  prafU,  in  tiie  CSl  iy^and  vii!. : — of 
the  accession  of  military  strength,  that  might 
be  deriyed  from  the  apprenticeship  system^' 
mention  will  be  made  in  Ch.  x.  of  the  next 
book. — Of  the  remaining  principles  of  educa- 
tion, relatiye  to  these  and  the  seyeral  other 
objects,  a  compressed  yiew  may  be  exhibited 
by  the  following  Rules  and  OnsERyATioNs: 

1.  In  the  whole  system  of  occupations,  and 
in  each  occupation  in  particular,  the  attainment 
of  the  seyeral  objects  enumerated,  in  the  great- 
est possible  number,  and  each  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  (regard  being  had  to  their  re- 
spectiye  degrees  of  subserylency  to  the  general 
end,)  ought  to  be  kept  in  yiew. 

2.  Of  absolute  re^^,  considered  as  the  total 
negation  of  all  actiye  occupations,  the  quantity 
allowed  ought  to  be,  the  least  that  can  be  made 
sufficient  for  health  and  strength.f 

8.  The  efficient  causes  of  positiye  discomfort 
being  absent,  comfort  (amusement  included) — 
comfort,  eyen  where  it  is  but  the  collateral  re- 
sult, is  the  natural  concomitant,  of  the  seyeral 
occupations  which  haye  for  their  objects  or  ef- 
fectfr—fYpoM,  (especially  after  strong  exercise,) 
nvtrtHcm,  heaUh,  strength,  cleanliness,  personal 
security,  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  pleasing, 
and  the  consciousness  of  possessing  it ;  and,  by 
suitable  management,  it  may  be  infused  into 
those  which  haye  for  their  objects  intellectual 
strength^  moral  health,  military  strength,  rdigU 


*  In  the  higher  lines  of  life,  it  is  moreover  eul- 
tiyated  by  instruction  of  a  particular  cast,  directed 
exclosiTely  to  this  object. 

i*  Sleep  ifl  not  life,  but  the  cessation  of  life :  lying 
a-bed  without  sleep,  is  a  habit  productive  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  thence  pernicious  to  bodily  health :  and  in 
as  flu  as  it  is  idleness,  pernicious  to  moral  health. 


o«f  c^fections,  and  SMUable  instrucHon:  aiidy  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  period,  the  lists  of 
f6rt8  may  be  closed  and  crowned  by 
nial  socisty;  of  which  comfort  is  naimraUf  the 
object,  though  the  continuation  of  tiie  speeke, 
with  its  attendant  comforts  and  anzietiM^  is 
another  firuit  of  it. 

4.  Strong  exercises,  seem  in  the  instance  of 
moH  individuals  to  be,  in  some  proportion  or 
othei^  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  health  and 
strength  ;  and  in  particular,  in  non-adults,  to 
the  deyelopment  of  strength :  and  the  greater 
the  prG^rtion  of  such  exercises,  inftised  inie 
the  mass  of  occupation,  without  ezoeaaiye  &- 
tigue,  orthe  support  given  by  artificial  stiara- 
lants,  the>  better  both  for  health  and  strength. 

5.  To  answer  in  perfection  the  pnrpoeee  of 
health  and  development  of  strength,  a  system 
of  exercise  taken  together,  should  be  getur&l 
in  respect  of  the  parts  concerned  in  it,  «ol  lo- 
col:  it  should  find  employ  for  every  limb  and 
every  muscle :'  it  should  not  be  oonfiiied  to  par- 
ticular limbs,  oi^articular  motions  of  the  limba. 

6.  Of  the  occt|pation8  which,  having  profil 
for  their  object,  epme  under  the  head  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  health,  and  strength, ' 
ing  a  due  admixture,  as  above  of  the 
species  of  labonr,$)-V-health,  strength,  and 
comfort,  will  be  the  Wtnral,  though  bat  ooDa- 
teral  results.  \ 

7.  In  the  choice  of  voocnpations  (due  provi- 
sion being  made  for  health  and  strength,  as 
above-mentioned)  prodi^tive  labour  ooghl  to 
take  the  lead :  and  thatUo  such  a  degree,  thai 
no  part  of  the  time  allovfted  by  religion  to  be 
employed  in  productive  Uabonr,  ought  to  be 
employed  in  any  oooupauon  directed  ezcls- 
sively  to  any  other  object,  uie  portions  of  time 
allotted  in  each  day  to  repoe^,  nutrition,  deaii- 
liness,  and  religion,  only 

8.  In  particular,  no  portion^ 
be  directed  exclusively  to  the  i 
comfort  ;§  but  amusement,  m 
other  modification  of  comfort, 
ftised,  in  tiie  largest  possible  dose 
nomy  admits  of,  into  eveiy  particle 
of  occupations  by  which  time  is  ~" 

9.  The  period  preceding  the  birth  of  ih<(  &• 
culty  of  productive  labour,  with  the  additiea 
of  those  intervals  of  time  from  which,  thoo^ 
not  occupied  by  religious  services,  prodnctivt 
labour  stands  excluded  by  religions  prohibi- 
tions, compose  the  time  proper  to  be  bestowed 
amongst  the  several  other  objects. 

X  Out-door,  with  in-dooi^— loeo-molive,  withsl»> 
tionaiy— etrang,  with  gentie  exerciie. — See  ahov» 
Ch.  iv.  Principles  ofManoffsmenL 

§  Make  amusement,  (».«.  oomfort.)  the  sole  sed 
in  view,  reeardless  of  tiiose  other  objects,  a  Man« 
fice,  not  only  of  those  other  objects,  wak  of  oomliBft 
itself^  will  M  apt  to  be  the  result.  Those  ehiUheB 
are  by  no  means  the  happiest,  whose  amnsenicBt 
is  the  most  studied: — ^tn  particular,  whose  amme- 
ment  is  studied  and  provided  for  at  the  guslenl 
expense.  The  faculty  of  leadias  to  prefii^  cither 
at  once,  or  through  the  paths  of  dexterity  and  sfciD, 


time  ought  to 
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-  10.  Iiifitr«eUon  eonsidered  in  the  lump^  the 
time  of  its  commencement  should  be  the  earli- 
€$i  possible :  and,  in  detennining  the  earliest 
time  possible,  the  commencement  of  j^AyneoJ 
capaoUy,  (ascertainable  by  experiment  as  well 
as  obserration,)noticfa90 — shoold  be  the  guide. 

11.  In  determining  the  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  administered  within  a  given  com- 
pass of  time,  praeHoaitnliijf-^DOi  tuage — should 
be  the  measure.* 

12.  In  the  choice  ottiihjeet-moMert  of  instruc- 
tion, K^i/i^y— not  «M^e — ^should  be  the  guide. 

13.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  commence- 
ment, as  between  study  and  study,  natural  fa- 
cility, not  usage,  should  be  the  arbiter. 

'  ^   14.  The  utility  in  view  ought  to  bear  refer- 

\  ence — ^in  the  first  place  to  the  situation  of  the 

•I  indiyidual,  dwring  the  apprenticeship ;  in  the 

next  place,  to  his  situation  in  the  world  at  large, 

'   after  the  expiration  of  itf 


Book  III.    Collateral  Benefits. 

iNTBODUcnoN. — Taken  in  its  narrowest  ex- 
tent, the  object  or  scope  of  a  system  of  prori- 
sion  in  relation  to  the  burdensome  part  of  the 
poor,  is — the  affording  mere  subsistence  to  all 
per8on9  actually  in  a  state  of  indigence,  and 
willing  to  accept  of  relief  upon  the  tonus  on 
which  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  offere^  An  es- 
tablishment being  instituted  for  the  purpose, 
whateyer /«rt&«r  benefits — ^to  the  burdensome 
poor,  to  the  self-maintaining  poor,  or  to  the 
public  at  large;  whether  in  the  shape  of 
employment,  pecuniary  assistance,  security 
against  depredation,  or  other  ^oral  otHs — se- 
curity against  deatl^  or  other  physical  evils — 
comfort — accommodation — useful  instruction 


is  a  property  that  may  destroy  tile  value  of  an  occu- 
pation in  the  character  of  an  amusement,  in  the 
eyee  of  a  fond  and  prejudiced  parent,  but  will  not 
so  much  as  diminish  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
child.  Fortf  pounds  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a 
house  provided  for  the  lodcment  of  a  waxen  child, 
and  for  the  smusoment  of  a  human  one: — ^forty 
pounds,  by  which,  on  the  proposed  plan,  lodgiuf 
for  ever  miffht  be  provided  for  eight  children  such 
as  he :  whiifi  his  very  amusement,  duration  as  well 
uUentUy  taken  into  the  account,  mi^ht  have  been 
much  better  provided  for  by  his  being  led  to  take 
a  part  in  the  makifig  of  the  house,  than  by  all  the 
industry  that  could  be  employed  in  getting  him  to 
look  at  it,  when  brought  to  him  ready  made. 

*  Not  but  that  usage  may  with  advantage  be 
taken  for  a  mark  to  aim  at— provided  it  be  not 
the  most  peneraly  but  the  most  iuivmitaaeoue  usage : 
— «nd  so  long  as  the  quantity  afforded  by  that  Mst 
nssge  be  taken—not  for  the  mcueimum-^nt  for  the 
mmimum.  That  the  greatest  quantity  administered 
OMy  where,  may  be  administered  every  where,  is 
oertam:  that  a  ye^  ^rea^  than  that  greatest  quan- 
tity may  be,  admimstered  everywhere,  is  probable, 

t  The  question  whether  any  instruction  of  the 
literary  kmd  ought  to  be  administered,  and  the 
details  of  the  system  of  instruction  which,  if  any, 
would  be  the  properest  to  be  administered  in  such 
a  situation,  must  be  reserved  for  the  body  of  the 
work. 


— or  in  any  other  sbape^— may  be  fonnd  capa- 
ble of  being  ingrafted  on  this  stock,  may  be 
termed,  witih  re^rence  to  that  direct  and  prin- 
cipal object,  collateral  benefits.  #<— *^. 

Under  every  other  system  that  has  bee]| 
either  exemplified  or  proposed,  the  task,  eveii 
in  its  narrowest  extent,  is  too  great — ^by  much 
too  great,  for  any  means  that  can  be  spared^ 
Under  the  proposed  system — Under  a  Com-4 
pany,  instituted  on  mercantile  principles,  with^ 
an  undivided  authority,  extending  over  the^ 
whole  field  of  action — ^ftimished  with  a  com-  \ 
petent  stock  of  land  and  capital — acting  ac-  \ 
cording  to  the  system  of  nuMagemefU,  and  that  \ 
mansgement  registered  and  made  public  ac-  i 
cording  to  the  system  of  Book-keeping,  above  | 
pointed  out — ^neither  the  extra-business  here   t 
about  to  be  proposed,  nor  a  superstructure    | 
even  of  much  greater  extent,  would  be  too  | 
broad  for  the  foundation.    Of  these  extra  bsne^- ' 
fits,  or  collateral  results,  some  take  place,  of 
themselves — others  by  means  of  a  particular 
direction  given  to  labour,  without  any  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  it. — Those  which  require  ex- 
pense, in  most  instances  either  find  or  provide 
ample  funds  for  the  defraying  each  of  them  its 
own  expense.    Some  may  be  found  to  be  pure 
sources  of  profit — considerable  and  increasable 
profit,  over  and  above  the  expense,  or  even 
without  expense : — ^while,  of  such  as  may  be 
attended  with  expense,  the  neat  expense,  tak- 
ing them  all  together,  would  be  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  sum  of  profit  deducible  from 
the  rest.    Considered  with  regard  to  its  pres- 
sure on  the  intellectual  facilities,  the  whole 
burden  of  management  may  be  pronounced 
light  and  inconsiderable,in  comparison  with  that 
which  has  been  sustained  with  so  much  success 
by  the  East  India  Company,  fox;  such  a  train 
of  years,  especially  since  the  improvements 
made  in  the  constitution  of  that  imperial  body, 
by  the  super-imperial  power  of  Parliament — 
(See  Book  v.  CL  v.) — ^Wisdom — true  wisdom 
consists — not  in  the  tcawtinets  otmeaturee — ^but 
in  the  amplitude  of  meam. 

Chap.  I.  Employment  secvbbd. — Certainty 
of  the  Company's  being  able,  (so  long  as  land 
is  not  wanting,)  to  find  employment  for  any 
multitude  that  can  present  itself.— Necessary 
cost  of  maintenance — ^for  men,  not  so  much  as 
4d.  a-day :  capacity  of  yielding  return  of  la- 
bour, not  so  little  as  Is. — ^return,  treble  the 
expense.  For  women,  cost  of  maintenance 
not  more  than  3d.  capacity  of  yielding  return 
by  labour  not  so  little  as  6d. — return,  double 
the  expense.  Non-adults,  on  the  apprentice- 
ship footing,  on  terms  of  permanency,  and 
thence  still  more  advantageous. — (See  Book  v. 
Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  Eetimates,) — Were  the  bal- 
ance on  the  prcSt  side  less,  the  liberation  of 
the  individual  would  indeed  be  less  speedy, 
but  the  accomplishment  of  the  benefit,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  not  the  less  certain.  With  land 
and  capital  sufficient,  worse  than  common  man- 
agement would  suffice  for  this:  and  securities 
for  better  than  common  management  have  beeii 
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proTided. — (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  it.  and  z. — and 
tee  Book  v.  Ch.  y.)— All  the  hands  here  in 
question,  are  abU  by  the  supposition ;  inability 
being  already  provided  for  by  the  principal 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  system : — ^physi- 
cal inability  may,  taking  the  country  through- 
out, be  considered  as  a  fixed  quantity,  not 
susceptible  of  fluctuations,  as  want  of  employ- 
ment is. 

Company's  employment,  however,  is  but  a 
uake-shiftr— a  dernier  resort. — Free  employ- 
ment is  the  primary  and  preferable  object: 
preferable.aA  to  tbe«mployment-lacking  hands, 
because  liberty  and  superior  pay  go  along  with 
it :  preferable  as  to  individual  employers,  be- 
cause profit  on  their  part  goes  along  with  it : 
and  because  in  their  instance  the  supply  of  it 
operates  in  satis&ction  of  a  demand,  which  by 
the  supposition  exists  already,  and  wants  only 
to  be  made  known. 

/  This  being  the  case,  the  terms  given  by  the 
Company  ought  not  to  be  so  high  as  the  terms 
given  by  individuals,  much  less  higher:  be- 
cause, in  either  case,  individuals  would  every 
now  and  then  find  their  supply  of  hands  nar- 
rowed by  this  means. /On  the  contrary,  the 
affording  to  individuals  a  pontive  assistance 
in  this  respect,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  the  Company's  obligations :  for  otherwise  a 
number  of  profit-yielding  hands,  who,  by  means 
of  a  suitable  channel  of  intelligence,  might 
have  been  made  to  find  their  way  to  individual 
employers,  might  fall  to  the  Company's  sharey 
The  reftise  of  the  population,  able  as  well  as 
unable,  is  the  lot  best  adapted  to  the  situation 
of  the  Company./^ It  is  natural  that  it  should 
fkll  to  their  share,  because,  after  experience 
at  least,  it  is  natural  for  men  to  prefer  liberty 
to  confinement,  independence  to  dependence : 
it  is  de$irabley  on  all  accounts,  that  it  should 
fall  to  their  share,  and  that  as  little  else  should 
fall  to  their  share  as  may  be :  it  is  better  for  a 
good  workman  to  fall  to  the  share  of  a  private 
employer,  as  well  on  account  of  the  employer, 
as  on  that  of  the  workman :  it  is  better  for  a 
bad  hand  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Company 
^-on  account  of  private  employers,  that  they 
may  escape  being  troubled  with  him— on  his 
own  account  even,  because  the  Company  pos- 
sess such  means  of  making  him  better,  as  the 
private  employer  does  not  possess ;  and  since 
they  do  possess  those  means,  the  possession  of 
the  workman,  bad  as  he  is  when  he  comes  to 
them,  will,  so  long  as  the  Company  prescribe 

\  the  terms,  be  no  disadvantage  to  the  Company. 
Demand  for  labour  might  as  well  not  exist, 
as  not  be  known  to  those  who  have  the  labour 
to  bestow:  in  as  far  then  as,  under  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  this  demand  fails  of  being 
thus  known,  thus  to  cause  it  to  be  known  is  as 
much  as  to  create  it.  The  thing  requisite  for 
this  purpose  is  a  channel  of  intelligenee — a  re- 
gular and  constant  channel  of  intelligence — 
co-extensive  with  the  demand  for  employment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  for  labour  on  the 
other. — Articles  requisite  to  constitnte  tiiis 


channel  of  intelligence — ^I.  The  Empicwmmi 
Oazette:  a  publication  rendered  aoceaaiblelo 
all  by  its  cheapness :  rendered  cheap  by  beiqg 
cleared  of  all  matter.foreign  to  this  pnrpoMu 
The  Company  could  reader  it  free  of  expense 
to  the  employment-lacking  hands,  by  printing 
and  circulating  it  at  their  own  charge,  waiting 
for  their  indemnification  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
business. — II.  A  system  of  Employmenl-IteffW' 
ter  and  InteUigenee-OfieeSy  spread  all  over  the 
couutry  at  equal  and  convenient  distances : — 
a  set  of  constant  statutes,  (as  the  term  is  in  some 
countries  for  those  marts  for  labour,  which  serve 
in  that  capacity  for  no  more  than  one  or  a  few 
days  in  the  year.)  These  for  particular  in- 
quiry :  the  gazette  for  offers  of  service,  and 
offers  of  employment,  in  general  terms. — ^To 
this  purpose  the  system  of  Industry-houses  is 
already  supposed  to  be  adapted. — See  Book  vl 
Ch.  viii. 

Mode  of  Adtertising. — A  master-employer, 
wanting  hands,  to  apply  at  any  Industry-house 
most  convenient  to  him,  paying  so  much  a-piece 
(say  Is.)  for  every  hand  he  wants :  this,  lest 
he  should  advertise  for  more  than  he  mesne 
to  employ — for  the  purpose  of  having  the  more 
to  choose  out  of,  or  of  swelling  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  his  business : — ^fruitless  jonmies 
after  sham  offers  is  an  inconvenience  tLat  will 
thus  be  guarded  against. — Deposit  (say  lOs. 
each)  to  be  returned  for  every  hand,  the  ac- 
ri  uquisitionof  whom  is  mentioned  in  a  subeeqneni 
/  counter  notice  of  supply.  This,  as  before,  to 
prevent  disappointment,  by  preventing  the 
continuation  of  offers  which  would  not  be  rea- 
lized. This  counter-notice  should  be  inserted 
by  the  Company  in  the  next  Employment- 
Gazette. — The  offers  should  be  numbered  : — ^to 
indicate  the  total  numbers,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  referred  to  in  counter-notices  of 
supply.  An  employment-lacking  hand  to  pay 
for  insertion  (say  one-fourth)  of  the  daily  pay 
he  declares  himself  willing  to  accept:  1.  To 
prevent  wanton  offers,  as  above :  and,  2.  Be- 
cause if  it  were  known  that  employment-lack- 
ing hands  might  make  known  their  offers  with- 
out any  check  from  the  expense,  master-em- 
ployers would  lie  by  in  expectation  of  such 
offers,  partly  to  save  the  fees,  partly  to  get 
hands  on  the  cheaper  terms,  by  receiving  offers, 
instead  of  making  them.  The  master  is  the 
party  from  whom  it  seems  best  that  the  offer 
should  come:  since,  having  an  employmes; 
already,  and  wanting  hands  for  that  employ- 
ment, and  that  only,  it  is  for  him  to  specify 
what  it  is : — what  an  employment'laekim^  hand 
wants,  is  rather  mo7i«y  than  employment:  many 
will  be  willing  to  undertake,  with  or  withoat  ' 
reservation,  any  employment  by  which  money 
is  to  be  got. — No  deposit  here;  sufficient  cobe- 
ter-noticc  being  insured  by  the  master's  dep>  j 
sit,  and  the  employment-lacking  hands  not  be-  I 
ing  always  able  to  afford  it. — By  practice 
(which  might  be  anticipated  in  some  sort  by 
intelligence)  these  advertisements  would,  on 
both  sides,  be  thrown  into  settled/orvw;  in  the 
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framing  of  which,  amplitude  of  matter  and 
coneiaeness  of  expression  wonld  be  the  main 
objects  in  riew:  points  of  character  would  come 
to  be  digested  under  heads : — general  heads, 
of  the  moral  cast,  applying  to  hands  in  gene- 
ral :  particular  heads,  of  the  professional  cast, 
applying  to  this  or  that  class  of  hands. — Ex- 
amples of  general  heads — 1.  Age.  2.  Charac- 
ter in  respect  of  honesty,  sobriety,  good  tem- 
per, assiduity,  despatch,  dexterity,  &c.  3. 
Employment  desired,  exclusively  or  prefer- 
ably. 4.  Namber  of  years'  experience  in  that 
or  similar  employments  (naming  them.)  5. 
Wages  demanded,  &c. 

To  the  Industry-house  hands,  the  benefit  of 
the  Employment-Gazette  might  he  giy  en  gratis: 
the  Secretary,  under  the  direction  oftheGover- 
Dor,  and  with  the  privity  of  the  rest  of  the  of- 
ficial establishment,  digesting  and  methodising 
their  offers.  The  same  matter  in  two  different 
forms: — 1.  According  to  the  occupations  in 
which  employ  is  vranted ;  2.  According  to  the 
class  of  hands  by  which  it  is  wanted.— -Classes 
to  be  distinguished  in  this  point  of  view — 1. 
Free  hands  at  liberty  immediately.  2.  Self- 
Iteration  hands,  at  liberty  after  the  debt  is 
worked  out.  3.  Bonded  hands — Hands  not 
suffered  to  leave  the  Industry-House  but  up- 
on certain  conditions — for  which  see  Ch.  ii. 
Mendicity  extirpated — and  Ch.  iii.  Habitual 
JDepredution  extirpated,  —  These,  with  their 
divisions,  as  per  Table  of  Cases  calling 
FOR  Relief.  4.  Out-poor  hands — viz.  self- 
maintaining  hands — not  belonging  to  any 
Industry-house. — The  numbers  of  candidates 
for  each  employment,  within  a  given  period, 
at  (or,  in  the  case  of  self-maintainiog  hands, 
resident  near  to)  each  Industry-house,  should 
be  noted.  Under  both  heads,  notice  of  the 
amount  of  increase  or  decrease,  as  thus — 
1.  Oflbrs  remaining  on  the  last  day  of  publi- 
cation, BO  many.  2.  Fresh  offers,  so  many. 
8.  OoM  off  since  the  last  day,  so  many.  4. 
Bemaining  at  present,  so  many. — Returns  from 
situations  distant  from  the  place  or  places  of 

gublication,  would  of  course  come  in  later  and 
kter,  in  proportion  to  the  distance :  hence  an- 
other source  of  division  and  arrangement,  re- 
gulated by  the  course  of  the  post. — Greneral 
totals  and  balances,  every  year,  or  oftener. 
The  established  Corn  returns  afford  something 
like  an  example,  though  of  course  not  near  so 
complex  and  voluminous.  The  press  to  be  set 
at  one  place  only,  viz.  London,  or  at  several 
parts  of  the  country  at  once,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  matter. — For  example :  Home 
Counties,  northern,  and  western — a  place  for 
each.  Each  Industry-house  would  be  a  gene- 
ral repository  for  the  series  of  these  gazettes, 
as  well  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  explanation 
of  their  contents.  The  walls  of  the  approach 
would  be  a  proper  receptacle  for  these  gazettes, 
if  printed  only  on  one  side. — (See  Book  ii. 
Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and  Land,}—YeTj  small 
fees  for  search  and  inquiry,  (say  Id.)  just  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  wantonly-troublesome  appli- 


cations. A  receipt  to  this  amount  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  expense ;  clerks  being  trained 
up  out  of  the  apprentice  stock,  maintained  or 
paid  according  to  the  frugal  plan  of  the  house. 
To  render  the  provision  perfect,  by  giving  to 
the  benefit  in  view  its  utmost  possible  degree 
of  extension,  would  require  the  use  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Industry-houses  in  their  frirther  pro- 
posed capacity  o{  frugality-inns,  and  frugality^ 
travelling  stages ;  whereby  an  employment-lack- 
ing hand,  though  pennyless,  would  be  enabled 
to  travel  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  any 
other.*— (See  Chap,  vii.) — Hence  one  out  of 
so  many  reasons  for  placing  the  Industry-houses 
at  distances  as  equal  as  possible.  <v^ 

Less  immediate  effects  and  uses  of  the  insti- 
tution, over  and  above  the  more  immediate 
ones  of  affording  subsistence  and  occupation^ 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  to  employ- 
ment-lacking hands,  and  hands  to  master- 
employers —  1.  Promoting  the  augmentation 
of  scanty  wages.  2.  Promoting  the  reduction 
of  exorbitant  wages.  3.  Promoting  steadiness 
in  the  rate  of  wsges.  4.  Preventing  combina- 
tions among  masters  for  sinking  or  keeping 
down  wages.  5.  Preventing  combinations 
among  working  hands  for  raising  or  keeping 
up  wages.  6.  Keeping  present  to  their  view ' 
tables  of  rates  of  wages,  that  (for  themselves 
and  children)  they  may  make  a  timely  choice 
of  the  most  profitable  and  least  over-loaded 
occupations.  7.  Reducing  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, in  as  far  as  kept  up  by  exorbitant 
wages.t  8.  The  Employment-Gazette  and/ 
Register  vnll  be  a  useful  check;  and,  vnth  the^ 
help  of  the  visitation  plan,  the  complaint-book, 
and  the  all-comprehensiveness  and  perfect  pub« 
licity  of  the  rest  of  the  book-keeping  plan,  an 
effectual  check  against  contrivances  on  the 
part  of  the  Company  or  its  local  agents,  for 
keeping  out  of  free  employment,  and  thence 
keeping  to  the  Company  and  themselves  the 
most  profitable  hands.  The  rate  of  a  man's 
pay  is  public;  the  goodness  of  his  performances 
are  open  to  inquiry:  if  he  disputes,  in  any 
point,  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  agents 
of  the  Company^  he  may  refer  to  other  testi- 
monials.:]: 


♦  At  present,  if  a  single  man  be  a  self-conveying 
animal,  a  poor  man  Tvith  a  family  is  virtually  im- 
moveable :  and  if,  without  his  family  he  goes  in 
qu6it  of  employment,  he  is  punished  by  the  parish 
as  for  desertion,  under  the  name  of  a  vagrant. 

f  Exorbitant  wages,  and  still  moro  deep  fluctu- 
ating wages,  are  the  bane  of  happiness  as  well  as 
molality,  among  improvident  and  uncultivated 
minds.  Stagnation  is  rain:  a  fall  produces  the 
sensation  of  a  tax :  a  rise  drives  a  man  into  sensual 
excesses : — excesses  which,  in  one  who,  for  want 
of  education,  has  no  fund  of  $e{f-amitsement^  no 
other  tastes  to  gmtify,  are  fatal  to' health,  industry, 
and  content. 

X  Even  previously  to  the  institution  of  the  pro- 
posed Company,  no  inconsiderable  advance  mi^t 
be  made  towards  the  equalisation  and  stabiiiiatum 
of  wages,  by  Tables  of  Trades,  or  (to  speak  mora 
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On  the  plan  here  proposed,  malntenanoe 
coupled  ifiih  employment — ^preserratiTe  and 
improving  maintenance,  not  cormptiye,  as  in 
the  idleness  of  the  present  poor-house  or  pen- 
sioned cottage — is  rendered  absolutely  secure 
tc|  eyerybody :  of  the  sort  most  eligible  to  pre- 
sent feelings,  as  far  as  the  stock  of  that  sort 
will  go ;  and  where  that  fails,  it  is  only  by 
giving  place  to  another  sort  still  more  fiBbTOur- 
able  to  morality  and  lasting  happiness. 

Additional  MatUr. — Intelligence .  capable 
of  being  ingrafted  on  the  Employment-Ga- 
zette ;  or  rather  on  which  the  Employment- 
Gazette  might  be  grafted,  being  more  certain 
and  regular  in  its  amount — Periodical  (say 
weekly)  pauper-population  repcrtt:  being  ab- 
stracts of  the  population-books  of  the  whole 
system  of  Industry-houses. — (See  Book  ii.  Ch. 
z.  Book-keeping.)'  The  escape  litt  (including 
out-itaye  from  Jwrlough)  would  answer  a  fur- 
ther purpose,  if  accompanied  with  statements 
of  identification  marks,  (in  French  ngnale- 
mentf)  and  rewards  for  apprehension.  The 
benefit  would  be  extended  by  admitting  of 
escape  notices  £3rom  without  doors;  in  the  in- 
stance of  ehUdren-toardsy  apprentices,  army 
and  fiovjf  deserters,  prison-breakers,  and  other 
fbgitives  from  justice. 

Promulgation. — The  lists  of  offisrs  of  emphg- 
ment  and  offers  of  service,  articles  comprising 
the  principal  matter  of  the  gazette,  may  be 
distributed  to  the  parishes  in  the  whole  or  in 
parts,  according  to  the  chance  there  may  be, 
in  the  instance  of  each  parish,  of  its  affording 
supply  to  either  branch  of  the  demand.  These 
papers  may  be  conveyed  either  by  the  general 
post,  or  by  and  from  each  Industry-house  irith- 
in  its  district :  they  may  be  directed  to  ^ 
pairiA  clerk,  the  only  species  of  public  ofiicer 


comprehensively)  of  profit-giddittg  Oocvpationt, 
with  their  eorreepondent  earnings: — sn  existing 
piblioation,  professing  to  include  this  object,  gives 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  number  of  the  toades: 
the  author  of  this  having  collected  as  many  again, 
without  supposinff  hinudf  to  have  gone  half  way 
towards  a  perfect  list— Judging  from  the  state  and 
comparison  of  the  classes  of  interests  concerned, 
so  much  at  least  of  the  plan  as  concerns  the  reduc- 
tion of  exorbitant  wages,  bids  fair  for  being  exe- 
cuted ;  inasmuch  as  the  parties  to  whose  interests 
it  is  favourable,  are  the  major  part,  as  well  in  num- 
ber as  in  opulence  and  power.  The  classes  to 
whose  interests  it  is  advantageous  are — 1.  The  class 
of  oomaumtrs  (that  is,  everybody.) — 2,  The  class 
of  mattcr-emploueTS. — 3.  The  cUms  of  underynid 
hands. — The  onlv  dasa  to  which  it  is  disadvan- 
tageous, is  the  class  of  over-paid  bands:  to  these 
it  cannot  but  be  confessed  to  be  id  a  certain  point 
of  view  disadvantageous,  since  to  their  immediate 
feelings  it  cannot  but  be  galliDg — however  advan- 
tageous to  their  bsting  interests.  It  is  only  in 
some  such  indirect  and  remote,  in  some  such  gen- 
tle and  nncowcive  way,  that  govemmoit  can  oc- 
cupy itself,  to  any  good  effect,  either  in  raising, 
sinking,  or  steadying  prices:  operating  not  by  the 
eroaiuM  of  inducements,  but  by  bringing  into  no- 
tice indoeements  which  spring  of  themselves  from 
ether  sources. 


whote  a]>ode  is  permanent,  and  his  residenee 
constant  and  certain ;  to  be  read  by  him,  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  and  then  stuck  up  in  a 
certain  place  vrithin  or  vrithout  the  church. 
The  Pauper-Population  Report  might  be  read 
by  the  minister,  and,  by  means  of  suitable  com- 
ments and  offices,  be  ingrafted  into  the  litnigy : 
— sprayers  (deprecatory)  for  the  unprosperous, 
thanksgivings  for  the  prosperous  part,  of  the 
results.  An  office  of  this  kind  would  come 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  audi- 
ence :  it  would  be  congenial  to  that  gospel,  in 
which  the  concerns  of  the  poor  are  the  objects 
of  such  anxious  and  distinguished  notice.  The  ** 
gospel  itself  means,  in.  the  original,  oooci  news  : 
this  would  be  truly  goi^  neirsr.  ay  the  eon- 
stanoy  and  universality  of  the  attention  it 
would  excite,  it  would  be  among  the  most 
powerful  of  ike  securities  for  go^  manage- 
ment, particularly  in  regard  to  the  points  in 
which  humanity  and  morality  would  be  more 
particularly  concerned.  Briefs,  which  solicit 
attention  in  behalf  of  inconsiden^le  fWigments 
of  the  mass  of  the  poor,  or  pretended  poor, 
present  a  very  inferior  title  to  admittance. 

Indemnity  to  the  Revenue. — The  utmost  pos- 
sible degree  of  cheapness  is  essential  to  that 
university  of  promulgation  on  which  the 
utility  of  this  part  of  the  plan  depends.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  a  stock  of  intelligenee, 
instituted  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorest  classes,  should,  in  as  far  as  it  is  new, 
be  taken  for  a  source  of  accession  to  the  le- 
yenue.  It  is  no  small  matter  that  charity, 
and  that  of  so  useful  a  sort,  be  administered 
without  expense  to  government.  That  the 
revenue  may  not  be  deprived  of  any  pari  of 
the  supply  at  present  derived  from  this  source, 
the  Company  might  compound  with  the  Stamp- 
office,  paying,  yearly  and  forever,  the  greatest 
amount  ever  received  in  a  year,  reckoning 
(suppose)  ten  years  back,  for  advertisements 
of  this  class :  in  the  character  <^  a  newqpsqwr 
nothing,  it  not  being  a  paper  of  general  intel- 
ligence. Escapes  from  without  doors  might 
be  excepted  from  the  composition :  so  offers  of 
service /fofli,  and  of  employment  to,  domestio 
servants:  male  town  servants  at  least,  who 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  overpaid  classes. 
The  benefit  to  them  would  still  be  great,  by 
the  universality  of  the  circulation. — £k  indem- 
nity to  existing  newspapers  for  the  loss  of  ibis 
source  of  profit  seems  sJso  to  be  requisite. 

By  no  other  hand  than  that  of  the  proposed 
Company,  could  this  invaluable  national  bene- 
fit be  created  to  advantage :  by  goveniaaent 
not  near  so  well:  by  a  loose  multitude  of  scat- 
tered Industry-houses,  under  separate  mange- 
ment,  not  poisiUy.-^See  Book  t.  Coranrc- 
TioN  DBFKNDXD.)— -The  existing  law  of  mttU- 
ments,  and  the  existing  law  of  emprentweakigm,* 
both  join  in  opposing  the  circoiation  of  IsMvr. 


*  This  latter  has  been  matorisUy  sBBSBded  by  54 
Ooo.  III.  c  96.  As  to  lettlwnents,  see  edilonal 
Note  at  commencement— JStf, 
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The  ibrmer  would  yankh  of  eonne :  the  latter 
hu  erer  been  a  nuisaaoe,  against  which  many 
have  protested,  and  for  whidi  nobody  has  oTer 
pretended  to  find  a  nse. 

Chap.  II.  MxNDiaTT  kxtibpatsd. Sec- 
tion I.  Con^MUtion  tndupetuahU.—Tho  Indns- 
try-honse  system  (the  Company  being  inyested 
with  the  necessary  powers)  a  certain  means, 
and,  in  this  conntry,  at  least,  the  only  possible 
meu8,of  extirpating  mendicity.    In  this  coun- 
try, under  the  existing  poor  laws,  every  man 
has  a  right  to  be  maintained,  in  the  character 
of  a  pauper,  at  the  pnbtio  charge :  under  which 
right  he  is  in  fkct,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
(amounting  not  to  one  perhaps  in  fifty,)  main- 
tamed  in  idleness.    But  in  this  same  conntry 
the  condition  of  the  common  beggar  is  more 
eligible,  in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  than 
that  of  a  pauper,  maintained  in  idleness ;  fQ£, 
if  it  were,  not,  he  would  become  a  pauper,  hav- 
ing it  in  his  option  so  to  do  at  any  time.    It 
would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  expect  that  by^ 
any  management — at  least,  by  any  good  man-" 
agement — the  Industry-house  provision  oould 
be  rendered  generally  acceptable  to  beggars : 
that  is,  that  a  system  which  affords  bare  main- 
tenance— ^maintenance  in  the  most  frugal  and 
least  luxurious  shape — ^nor  that  otherwise  than 
on  the  condition  of  working,  as  fkr  as  ability 
extends,  to  the  ftdl  amount  of  it,  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  mode  of  life  exempt  from  working — 
to  the  condition  of  him  who  is  not  at  present  the 
lowest  of  those  who  are  maintained  in  idleness. 
If,  in  any  country  out  of  England,  plans  for 
the  extirpation  of  mendicity  without  compul- 
sion, {ue.  without  bodily  compulsion,)  have  met 
with  a  temporary  success,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  the  success  of  such  a  plan  in  thoso 
conntries,  to  the  success  of  a  similar  plan  in 
England ;  since,  in  those  countries,  beggars  be- 
ing liable  to  starve,  and  many,  doubtless,  being 
starved,  the  question  will  have  been,  whether 
to  accept  of  the  proffered  provision,  or  starve : 
— ^whereas  here  the  question  would  be,  whether 
to  accept  of  it,  or  to  be  maintained  in  idleness. 
If,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  fro- 
posed  system  in  other  respects^  begging  were 
to  be  tolerated,  the  nuisance  would  be  much 
greater  than  at  present :  since,  of  those  who 
are  now  maintained  in  idleness  in  the  character 
of  panpers,  multitudes,  rather  than  be  set  to 
work,  would  become  beggars. 

Seetion  II.  QmpuUionyMttifiabU.-'MiBtMefB 
produced  by  the  practice  of  begging— 1.  In 
the  instance  of  passengersingeneral, considered 
as  exposed  to  the  importunity  of  beggars — ^to 
some,  the  pain  of  synipathy: — ^no  pain,  no  ^ms- 
giving ; — begging  is  a  species  of  extortion  to 
which  the*  tender-hearted,  and  they  only,  are 
exposed.  2.  Disgust;  which  may  exist  where 
there  is  iko  sympathy : — ^the  sympathy  experi- 
ences a  sort  of  relief  by  giving ;  the  disgust 
finds  no  relief.— From  the  disgust  excited  .by 
the  presence  of  a  filthy  beggar,  none  but  the 
equally  filthy  stand  exempted.  The  multitude 
of  the  persons  subject  to  this  pain  of  sympathy, 
Voi^  VIII. 


or  to  this  disgnst,eonsidefed,  there  can  be  little  / 
doubt  but  that  the  sum  of  these  pains  taken  U 
together  is  greater  than  the  difference  to  the  |  \ 
beggar  in  ^int  of  comfort  between  begging  1- 
and  working.    8.  Discouragement  to  industry.  | 
Every  penny  spent  is  the  reward  of  industry :  I 
every  penny  given,  a  bounty  upon  idleness. —  i 
The  luxuries  seen  in  many  mstanoes  to  be  en-  * 
joyed  by  beggars,  are  a  sort  of  insnlt  to  the 
hard-working  child  of  industry:  by  holding, 
him  out  as  a  dupe,  who  toils  and  torments  him* 
self  to  earn  a  maintenance  inferior  to  what  is  > 
to  be  earned  by  canting  and  grimace.    4.  Fa^  r 
cility  afforded  to  real  crimes.— Mendicity,  by. 
the  removal  of  shame,  removes  oneofihe  ohief' 
safe-guards  tb  ifonesty :  and  to  tolerate  beg- 
gars, would  be  to  tolerate  habitual  d^reda- 
tors;  for  those  who  are  nowuhawmedeii^alof' 
ment  hands,  would  then,  if  under  that  name 
subjected  tocompulsive  industry,declare  them- 
selves beggars.    5.  Unfitvourableinflaence an 
happiness,  even  in  the  instance  of  the  begging 
tribe  itself,  taking  the  whole  to|;ether.— There 
are  many,  it  is  true,  who,  for  a  time  at  leasty 
would,  unquestionably,  be  no  inconsiderable 
sufferers  by  the  proposed  change.     But  the 
greater  part  would  be  gainers  in  point  of  hap- 
piness, at  least  in  the  long  run :  since — (it 
being  a  property  of  this  as  of  other  unlabori- 
ous  professions  to  be  overstocked) — ^for  one 
prosperous  and  happy  beggar,  there  are  pro- 
bably many  unprosperous  and  miserable  ones ; 
wretohes  who,  notwithstanding,  keep  linger- 
ing in  tlieir  wretchedness;  sometimes  for  want 
of  power,  sometimes  for  want  of  resolution,  to 
emerge  from  it.    The  discomfbrt  would  cease 
at  any  rate  with  the  existing  stock  of  prosper^ 
ons  beggars :  the  benefits  would  be  everlasting: 
and  the  disturbance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
prosperous  ones  appears  to  be  a  sacrifice  neces* 
sary  to  the  attainment  of  the  benefit. 

Section  III.  PlanfortheAppreketuionofBeff' 
aar$, — Power  toany  onie  to  apprehend  a  beggar, 
begging  in  any  public  place,  and  conduct  him 
either  to  a  constable  or  to  the  next  Industry- 
house.* — Obligation  on  constables  and  magis- 
trates, with  power  of  commanding  assistance. 
— Reward  10s.  or  208.  advanced  by  the  Go- 
vernor, and  charged  to  the  beggar's  account. 
The  whole  to  the  constable,  if  he  apprehends 
on  view :  if  on  simple  information,  the  informer 
to  have  a  quarter :  if  on  information,  accom- 
panied with  apprehension,  half. — Necessity  in 
this  case  of  admitting  the  *informer  as  good 
evidence.  Power  of  commitment  to  the  gover- 
nor, or  else  to  the  chaplain ;  the  latter  being 
without  pecuniary  interest  in  the  management. 
— Intervention  of  a  magistrate  (unless  the 
chaplain  should  be  nominated  to  the  magis- 
tracy) would  produce  complication  and  deUty, 
and  might  render  the  execution  of  the  law 


*  This  power  exists  already  in  theeaae  of  felons, 
and  seems  in  little  danger  of  bein^  abused ;  since, 
in  exhibiting  the  beggar,  aman  ezmbits  himself  at 
the  same  tee. 
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leMiieftdr*  Timeord«tMitioii»tiU«hebeg. 
car's  aelMibemtioii  aeooimt  is  Iwlaaced.— (See 
farther  cm.)— /laaif  for  wliioli  the  beggar  ia  to 
be  debited. — 1.  Reward  fbr  apprehension,  as 
aboTe.  2.  Expense  of  eonTe7anoe.f  8.  Diet, 
while  in  the  house.  4.  Use  of  clothing  and 
bedding,  while  in  ditto.  5.  Medicine,  or  any 
other  articles  of  separate  expense.  6.  Indiyi- 
dnal's  share  of  thejointexpense  of  the  house  for 
the  time.  7.  Ordinary  profit  upon  so  much  of  the 
Company's  capital  as  is  employed  in  the  defray- 
ingof  that  expense.  8. Expense  of  lifo'assnrance 
in  this  instance :  t.  e.  equivalent  for  the  chance 
of  his  dying  before  his  account  is  balanced. 

Section  IV.  PnntUmafterJ)uckairge,--Beg' 
gar*s  <^er  of  sernee,  for  any  employment  of  Mb 
choice,  to  be  preTioualy  inserted  m  the  Em- 
ployment Gazette.  No  discharge,  howerer, 
without  a  responsible  bondsman,  (a  house- 
keeper paying  taxes,)  undertaking  for  the  giv- 
ing him  a  specific  employment,  not  to  be  with- 
drawn till  after  (suppose  a  week's)  notice  to 
the  house  :  giving  notice  also  to  the  house  ef 
the  beggar's  departure,  on  whatever  day  it 
happens,  or  the  next.  The  beggar  to  enter 
into  a  corresponding  engagement  on  his  part 
— not  to  depart  from  such  service  without 
(suppose  a  week's)  notice  to  the  employer ; 
.md,  upon  departure,  to  return  that  same  day 
to  the  Industry-house,  unless  provided  wi^ 
another  employer,  on  the  same  terms ; — and 
BoMietquctUM.  TbiB  probation  period  to  otm- 
tinue  (say)  a  year:  and  at  the  end  of  it,  the 
beggar  to  be  entitled  to  his  certificate  of  fiUl 
emaiKipaiion, — ^Failure  of  such  notice  or  re- 
turn, to  be  considered  as  an  eteapSy  and  adver- 
tised as  such  in  the  Employment  OazetU,  with 
a  reward  quadruple  to  the  original  one.  In 
ease  of  a  relapse  into  the  begging  trade,  the 
original  reward  doubled ;  in  case  of  a  second 
relapse,  quadrupled :  and  so  on,  doublmg  it 
eachtime.—The  self-liberation  account  not  to 
be  balanced  by  money,  but  by  labour  (other- 
wise rich  beggars  might,  in  despite  of  the  pro- 
vision, continue  their  trade)  or,  if  balanced  by 
money,  only  in  part.  By  coming  in  as  a  vo- 
lunteer, a  heggu  will  save  himself  from  the 
expense  of  being  pressed,  and  from  the  clog 
of  the  proheOum  period.  The  provision  vrill 
tend  so  ikr  to  execute  itself. 

Section  V.  .^Rwioiw  o6eMte(i.---Clas8e8  that 
must  be  considered  as  beggars,  or  the  provi- 
sions would  be  nugatory.  1.  GtfTerers  of  pre- 
tended services  to  passengers. — Exunples: 
Street  and  road  sweepers— Layers  of  boards 
over  kennels— lank-bearers — ^the  two  last  are 
apt  to  be  in  oonfederacy  with  pick-pockets. 
2.  Pretended  hawkers. — Hawking  to  be  deemed 
a  prvtencf,  if  the  quantity  remaining  exposed 


*  In  the  Shrewibniy  house  of  industry,  a  gimilar 
power  ia  vested  in  the  Boexd  of  Directon. 

+  As  in  cue  of  a  beggar  unable,  or  pretending 
to  be  unable,  to  walk ;  or  in  case  of  his  being  re- 
fraetoiy,  and  extra  assistaaee  hired.  This  will 
render  it  the  bcgnrli  intcnst  not  to  rive  unnecss- 
SMytrouble. 


to  sale  be  too  small  to  aflbrd  a  proAt  e^nal  to 
a  day's  snbsistenoe.  lAceneeB  mi|^  serve  te 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  pretended.  Ae- 
oeptance  of  alms,  in  a  road,  street,  or  other 
public  place, with  orwitfaout  previous  petitkn, 
sufficient  emdenee  of  begging  >-diUBb  show 
may  be  as  expressive  as  wordk 

Section  YI.  Almegivert  mnpmmitkmUe, — 1. 
Penalties  on  ghere  of  alms  woud  be  msedUm; 
since  if  nobody  durst  take,  nobody  conldgive. 
2.  Unpopular:  being  penalties  on  the  exercise 
of  what,  in  respect  of  the  disposition  and  mo- 
tive, or  apparent  motivB^-alJeitft,  cpnld  not 
be  denied  to  be  a  viriauu^  3.  Obitmcftee  of  tie 
end  in  view  nsince,  in  the  case  of  begjging  by 
dumb  show,  it  would  take  off  the  only  m- 
denoe. — Puxdshment  is  out  of  the  question  on 
both  sides:  even  in  the  case  of  tiie  beggar> 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  is  no  mora  a  pa- 
nishmenty  than  sending  a  boy  to  8eho<4  is  a 
punishment.  No  pain  inflicted  on  purpose,  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  on  others  by  the  pith 
spect  of  it :  and  the  duration  of  the  diadpiiBe 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
party  subject  to  it: — ^in  the  instance  of  the 
lasy  hand,  as  in  the  instance  of  any  indns- 
trious  §df4iberation  hand. 

SectionVII.  ExidingEemediee  imeompHemt,— 
Remedy  Ist,  Punishment  under  the  Vagrant 
Aot,fto.(17  6eo.ILCh.T.)  Theeffect  of  Ais 
provision  is  rather  to  cbetrnet  the  design  than 
promote  it. — ^Whipping  does  not  give  essploy- 
ment.  Imprisonment  in  a  common  jail,  ao  ftr 
from  giving  employment,  excludes  a  naafifem 
it:  bMides  corrupting  him,  by  aggregating  him 
with  bad  characters  of  idl  sorts,  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  tutelary  aggregation  and  inspee- 
tion.— The  prisons  called  koueei  ef  oofTwtwa 
are  not  universal ;  and  where  they  ezisl  they 
afford  littie  or  nothing  of  eofrodAom  \mX  the 
name.  They  either  afford  him  no  emi^oyBeBi 
at  all,  or  an  employment  which  vrill  be  no  r»> 
source  after  discharge:  an  employment  aot  to 
be  had  elsewhere,  beoause  not  affording  a  nain- 
tenance  to  the  workmaa,  together  with  aa  ade- 
quate profit  to  a  master-employer.t    2.  The 


%  List  of  rtqnntn^  the  oomomnmot  of  which  is 
necesaary  to  the  canyW  on  a  bnawh  ol  i  '^ 
taring  industry  without  loaa.  1.  **  "  *'~ 
— pinpoint  of  qiaoe — matwriala 
divisions.— ZlAiidaafficient — 3L  Ap 
of  all  kinds,  in  band  or  at  eonunaa 
quantity  and  value. — 4.  Scale  of  the  < 
in  point  of  number  of  hands,  &c,  lane  anawgh  te 
afford  adequate  reeompeose  for  a  autaUy-quanfiad 
maaager^a  time. — 5.  Mode  or  termsof  maiiBfHneaa» 
mercantile— the  manager  haviog  a  soflieieBi  pece- 
niary  interest  in  the  succeaa.— &i  Stock  of  haMB  se 
circumstanced,  aa  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  eoa- 
tinuanee. — 1,  Appropriate  instruction  adminjatowd. 
— 8.  The  managing  hands,  by  education  and  hahte. 
"led  for  the  cfasrve.— 9.  A  mtem  ef  book- 
appropriate,  adtquato,  and  rsgalax. 
zutenee  of  these  united  reeuisitoB,  in  hae 


reyuailaa» 
,  would  avaUwUhia 
it  were  univmal ;  aiaoe  the  meparingfBr 
gar,  in  one  district,  aphwe  of  leoaatisn 
not  to  his  taste,  would  but  drive  hnn  iai 
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]«w  IB  inexeeiUabU. — The  mere  want  of  jail- 
room  would  itself  be  a  physical  bar  to  the  exe- 
cution of  it.    The  spare  room  in  all  the  exist- 
ing jails  and  houses  of  correction  put  together 
would  scarcely  lodge,  much  less  ta  to  work,  the 
b^j^ian  alone,  without  reckoning  the  unawwed- 
emphyment  handt,  and  other  classes  aimed  at 
by  the  act.    Were  it  even  capable  of  being 
executed,  the  necessary  parties  would  not  ge- 
nerally concur  with  the  degree  of  willingness 
requisite  for  the  execution  of  it : — magigtratu 
not,  were  it  only  in  consideration  of  we  use- 
less expense  to  the  public :    contUibUt  not, 
through  compassion,  and  fear  of  odium :  pri- 
yate  inforniert  not,  Uie  reward  being  so  snuJl, 
and,  on  account  of  the  known  disinclination  of 
the  other  parties,  the  trouble  of  the  business 
being  so  much  more  certain  than  the  success. 
Hence  it  is,  that  (excepting  the  punishment  of 
here  and  there  an  indiyidual  who  happens  to 
be  particularly  obnoxious)  things  go  on  as  if 
there  were  no  such  law :  and  the  limits  that 
are  set  to  the  number  of  this  tribe,  are  set — 
not  by  the  operation  of  the  laws,  but  by  the 
quantum  of  encouragement  afforded,  wiuiin  a 
giTen  space,  to  this  mode  of  life. — If  the  law 
had  any  effect,  otherwise  than  in  the  way  of 
casual  and  useless  punishment,  it  could  only 
be  that  of  driying  a  man  out  of  the  street  into 
the  poor-house :  that  is,  quartering  him  upon 
the  unwilling,  instead  of  the  wiUing. 

Remedy  2d. — Private  Bondaae;--hy  an  old 
statute  still  existing,  but  scarcely  known. — (5 
Eliz.  Ch.  iv.)— In  the  case  of  males,  under  a 
Belf-appointed  master,  from  any  age  not  under 
twelve,  up  to  sixty. — This  remedy,  such  as  it 
is,  includes  beggars  no  otherwise  than  as  it  in- 
clndes  eyerybody,  certain  denominations  only 
excepted.    2.  females  do  not  lie  qmte  so  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  a  self-appointed  mas- 
ter :  serntude  expires  when  beauty  begins  to 
fade  : — at  forty  years  of  age : — ^and  the  magis- 
trate has  a  control  upon  the  choice.*   The  yery 
existence  of  a  law  like  this,  is  sufScient  proof 
of  the  inefficiency  of  it ;  since  the  execution  of 
it  would  never  be  endured.    3.  With  all  its 
harshness  towards  the  intended  servant,  it 
holds  out  no  adequate  advantage  to  the  intend- 
ed master: — ^for  it  affords  l±n  no  adequate 
means  of  securing  either  the  service  or  the  per- 
son of  the  bondsman.    While  willing  servants 
are  to  be  had  upon  such  easy  terms.no  man  will 
encamber  himself  with  an  unwillinig  one,  with- 
out the  power  either  of  confining  him  to  pre- 
vent esoape,  or  apprehending  him  afterwards. 
FciraUel  h^ween  ike  proposed  Bemedy  amd  ike 

two  emMting  ones, 
JSxiMtinff  Btmedy  \St,       Proposed  Remedy, 


1.  Whipping. 

2.  Scene    of   oonfine- 


1.  No    whipping,    or 

other  punishment. 

2.  Scene   of  confine- 


*  Appius,  therefore,  under  this  law  oould  not 
have  posMMed  himself  of  Virgifma,  without  taking 
the  part  that  he  took  at  Rome. 


meat,  a  cloee  pri- 
son. 

3.  Duration    not    a- 

bridgable  by  a 
nuurs  own  exer- 
tions. 

4.  No  means  of  indus- 

try. 

5.  No  means  of  ftitnre 

livelihood. 
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,  a  qpadous 

country  fSum. 

3.  Duration     abridg- 

able   by  a  man's 
own  exertions. 

4.  Means  and  habit  of 

industry   uninter- 
rupted.   • 

5.  Future    livelihood 

secured. 


Existing  Remedy  2d. 

1.  Term  of  servitude, 

any  number  of 
years  up  to  forty- 
eight,  according  to 
a  man's  age. 

2.  Master,       self-ap- 

pointed—anybody, 
be  his  character 
ever  so  bad,  and 
temper  ever  so  in- 
tolerable. 

3.  Scene,    a    private 

house  —  unconspi- 
cuous — uninspect- 
able. 


Proposed  Remedy. 

1.  Term,  a  vcryHiBw 

weeksordays:  more 
orfewer,according 
to  a  man's  own  ex- 
ertions. 

2.  Master,  a  man  of 

character  and  edu- 
cation, appointed 
by  a  great  public 
company. 

3.  Scene,     a     public 

establishment,  of 
the  most  conn>i- 
cuous  kind. — Ma- 
nagement transpa- 
rent, —  inspection 
uninterrupted  and 
universal. 


Chap.  III.  Habitual  Dxpbsdation  xxtibpa- 
TED.— Action  I.  Measures  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  which  serve  for  the  extirpation  of  mendi* 
eUy,  will  serve  and  suffice,  nor  will  any  others 
suffice,  for  tiie  extirpation  of  habituai  depredfy- 
turn.  But  here  the  reward  may  be  greater,  be- 
cause the  sertioe  is  greater ;  the  mischief  to 
which  it  applies  the  remedy  being  greater,  as 
also  the  danger  that  may  attend  the  rendering 
the  service.  The  reward  being  greater,  the 
sdf-libeTaHon  period  will  be  proportionally 
longer,  of  course ;  and  the  probation-period 
may  be  rendered  so.  The  necessity  of  compul- 
sion IB  still  greater  here,  because  the  repug- 
nancy is  still  greater :— beggars  are  so,  because 
^ey  are  above  being  paupers ;  habitual  depre- 
dators are  so,  because  they  are  above  being 
beggars.  It  would  be  a  sad  inconsistency  to 
extirpate  the  undangerous  habit,  and  leave  the 
dangerous  habit  untouched.  The  habit  of  de- 
predation may  be  inferred  with  the  most  per- 
fect certainty,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
injury,  from  tiie  want  of  honest  means  of  live- 
lihood, (sufficient  property  as  well  as  honest 
occupation  included)  cou|^  with  the  non-ex- 
ercise of  mendicity :  for  existence  has  no  other 
means  of  support.  What  is  not  known,  is,  whe- 
ther a  man  is  a  smuggler— a  sharper— a  coiner^ 
a  thief--«  highwayman — or  an  incendiary : — 
what  if  known,  is,  that  he  is  one  or  other  of 
these,  or  several  in  one.    This,  though  an  in- 
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direct,  U  an  izrefragable  proof— not  only  of  an 
act  of  depredation,  bnt  of  a  mnltitade  of  such 
acts:  a  mnltitade  saffident  to  conBtitnte  aAa6tt. 
If  any  one  of  them  were  specifically  prored  in 
a  legal  way — ^in  the  coarse  of  a  criminal  pro- 
seontion — a  man  wonld  be  dealt  with  as  a  cri- 
minal :  this  proof  being  wanting,  he  can  no 
otherwise  be  dealt  with  than  as  one  to  whom 
honest  employment  is  necessary,  and  who  is 
not  provided  with  it.  The  inference  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  the  habit  of  depreda- 
tion— ^the  ground  of  proceeding — is  therefore 
still  stronger,  in  the  case  of  the  unctwHced- 
emplowMnt  hand,  than  in  the  case  of  the  nu- 
pekea  huidf  or  even  the  ttigtiuUiud  hand.  In 
the  first  case,  there  is  certainty:  in  the  other, 
it  is  but  tutpicion  and  apprdiennon : — unless 
the  tuBpedUa  or  stwrnatizea  huid  happens  also 
to  be  an  unawwed-employment  hand  ;  a  coin- 
cidence not  nnfreqnent,  bat  nothing  Uke  nni- 
yersal.  The  tutpeeted  hand,  having  been  ad- 
judged unpunishable,  must  not  be  punished: 
the  ttigmatiud  hand,  having  been  punished 
sufficiently,  must  not  be  puftished  more.  But 
this,  it  has  been  already  shown,  is  not  punish- 
9nent» — ^The  remedy  is  in  little  danger  of  being 
employed  where  it  is  not  wanted :  for  if  a  <««- 
peied  hand,  i  «.  a  person  discharged  for  want 
of  legal  proof,  be  really  innocent,  and  looked 
upon  as  innocent,  and  of  good  chancter,  bonds- 
men will  not  be  wanting :  even  supposing  him 
guilty,  and  believed  to  be  so,  if  he  be  but  a 
eatual  depredator,  not  an  hMtual  one ;  for 
a  bondsman  may  then  get  him  on  reduced 
terms,  and  the  reduction  may  be  his  indemnity 
for  the  risk. 

Section  II.  Proof  of  Habitual  Depredatkm, 
— Living  without  any  assignable  and  honest 
source  of  income  (an  act  of  which  habitual  de- 
predation is  the  necessary  consequence)  being 
a  fuaatice  act,  or  rather  habit,  proof  of  it  can- 
not be  obtained  but  from  the  party  himself: 
potitive  acts  ofibring  themselves  to  sense,  proof 
of  them  may  be  obtained  from  those  to  whose 
senses  they  have  presented  themselves :  nega- 
tive ones,  not  offering  themselves  to  sense,  can 
no  otherwise  be  proved  than  in  the  way  of  in- 
ference ;  viz.  from  the  want  of  proof  of  the  op- 
posite and  corresponding  positive  matters  of 
hd  on  the  part  of  him,  whose  interest  it  is,  or 
is  made,  to  frtmish  such  proof;  and  who  is  so 
circumstanced,  that  supposing  them  to  have 
bad  existence,  he  could  not  but  have  it  in  his 
power  to  demonstrate  it.  To  put  the  party  to 
the  proof,  is  in  such  a  case,  to  interrogate  him. 
Interrogation  of  the  party  is  therefore  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient  in  the  proof  of  want  of 
honest  livelihood.  Employment  supposes  an 
employer.  Honest  employment  does  not  shun 
the  light,  but  court  it ;  employment  that  does 
not  shun  the  light,  supposes  witnesses  to  every 
circumstance  belonging  to  it— the  place  oper- 
ated in— ^he  several  tubfeet^mattert  of  the  ope- 
ration— the  operationt  themselves : — so  many 
partners  to  the  operation — so  many  witnesses: 
— «nd  to  the  ditpoeal  of  the  reeuU  there  are  at 


least  as  many  witnesses  as  there  an  sarfweto 
it,  and  commonly  many  more.  Under  Hiasc 
circumstances,  any  the  slightest  indicatioB  of 
the  want  of  honest  livelihood  may  be  looked 
upon  as  affording  sufficient  ground  for  putting 
the  question— ^OM  you  any  honeti  wteam  ^ 
Uwlikood,  and  if  wo,  fwat  i$  iti 

Indications  that  may  be  established  aa  snffl- 
cient  grounds  for  examining  a  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  haa  any 
sufficient  means  of  honest  livelihood;  and 
thence,  whether  it  shall  be  lawftil  and  proper 
to  consign  him  to  an  Industry-honse,  in  the 
character  of  an  unavowed-^mployment  hand. — 
1.  Conviction  of  an  act  of  depredation — ^foUow^ 
ed  by  punishment  for  a  term,  and  the  punish- 
ment undergone:  (the  case  of  Mi^matised 
hands.) — 2.  Prosecution  for  ditto  grounded  oo 
oath,  though  for  want  of  legal  pro<yf  not  fol- 
lowed either  by  punishment  or  conviction ;  or, 
by  stretch  of  prerogative,  the  party  withdrawn 
from  punishment : — ^the  case  of  the  mujMeted 
hand.— 8.  Accusation  of  an  act  of  depredatioii, 
by  a  charge,  which,  though  specific,  baa  been 
deemed  insufficient  in  the  chancter  of  a  grouid 
of  commitment  for  ^1.-4.  Oath  by  a  person 
of  character,  declarative  of  a  suspicion  thai 
the  party  has  no  honest  and  adequate  neaas 
of  livelihood. — 5.  Even  strangerdiip  to  the 
place,  if  coupled  with  more  than  traveller's 
stay,  and  with  apparent  indigence. 

Examplet  of  Heads  of  fnterrogatiom. — 1. 
What  are  your  means  of  livelihood  V— 2.  What 
ha$  it  been  for  (say  one)  year  past! — 3.  In 
what  places  have  you  served  or  worked  ! — 4. 
Whom  have  you  worked  for,  or  seroatf  onder? 
—5.  Whom  have  you  worked  wia?— 6.  With 
whom  have  you  decUt  for  the  materiaU  and  m- 
/>^«m«]itt  of  your  work  1 — 7.  With  whom  have  yon 
dealt  for  the  produce,  &c. — If  no  answer,  or  no 
satisfactory  answer,  commitment  to  the  next 
Industry-house,  on  the  footing  of  an  uma/foowed- 
employment  hand.  The  answer  in  snch  a  case 
seems  not  much  in  danger  of  containing  fiJae- 
hood,  the  &)sehood  being  in  its  nature  so  open 
to  disproof: — ^but  in  case  of  fidsehood,  the  an- 
swer being  on  oath,  vdll  be  punishable  aa  per- 
jary. — Power  of  provisional  commitment  to  the 
Industry-house,  on  declared  suspicion  of  per- 
jury. Whether  the  rule  prohibiting  the  ex- 
traction, or  even  reception,  of  evidence  deemed 
eelf-oriminative  be  reconcileable  to  the  ends  of 
justice — ^whether  it  be  steadily  obeerved  by 
those  who  profess  to  regard  it  as  sacred,  are 
questions  which  have  hSre  no  place — kere^  no 
crime — ^no  punishment — ^no  crimination — no 
self-crimination. 

Section  III.  PamUiee  of  the  DiareputaiU 
Claeset.— The  provision  would  be  incomplete, 
if  the  rising  generation  were  left  out  of  it ;  if 
it  neglected  the  many,  after  providing  for  the 
few. — 1.  Non^aduUt  being  themedtee  beisgars, 
stigmatized  hands,  suspected  hands,  or  on- 
avowed-employment  hands,  might  be  bonnden 
the  footing  of  apprentices :  their  reepeetive  ae- 
cowntt  on  the  $df4iberathn  prinei^  not  to 
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open  till  their  arriTal  at  ftill  age.~2.  Ntm- 
adultif  being  children  of  a  beggar ^  and  liTing 
with  tiie  parent,  might  for  thin  puipoae  he  pre- 
turned  beggars,  fiii^  an  adequate,  honest,  and 
indastrious  occupation  be  proved^ — 3.  So  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  unaTowed-employment 
hands.— 4.  Children  of  a  stigmatized  or  sus- 
pected hsnd,  to  be  freeumed  unavowed-employ- 
ment  hands,  unless  as  before. — 5.  Also  children 
of  a  confined  hand,  confined  in  execution  for  a 
fredatory  offence. — 6.  Children  of  a  confined 
hand,  confined  for  ditto,  on  mesne  proeete,  to  be 
consigned  or  not  to  the  Industry-house,  till  the 
trial  of  the  parent,  on  recommendation  of  the 
committing  magistrate,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  House. — 7.  Failing  the  father, 
the  mother  or  other  next  friendy  l^ing  master 
or  mistress  of  the  abode  in  which  the  child  re- 
sides, to  be  regarded  on  the  footing  of  the  fa- 
ther, for  this  purpose. — 8.  Children  (unless  for 
special  reason  assigned  by  the  children)  to  be 
consigned  to  the  same  house  with  the  father,' 
for  his  comfort  andsati6faction,expoBed  habitu- 
ally to  his  tiew;  but,  to  preserve  them  against 
corruption,  not  exposed  to  his  conversation,  un- 
less in  the  presence  of  an  officer^  oit  two  or 
three  guardian  eldert. — 9.  Provision  of  detail 
against  collusive  apprenticeship8,and  other  con- 
tracts entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  frustrat- 
ing the  above  provisions.— The  general  presump- 
tion— that  the  parent  is  the  child's  best  guar- 
dian— fails  here.  The  parental  influence  would 
be  employed— not  in  the  support  of  morality, 
but  in  the  destruction  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
motorioudy  imnuyrcU,  the  parental  power  may 
require  to  be  suspended  till  recovery,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  insane;  and  for  that  purpose  trans- 
ferred, although  involuntarily,  in  the  present 
case,  as  it  is  voluntarily  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
apprenticeship. 

The  wife  of  a  beggar,  unavowed-employment 
hand,  stigmatized  hand,  or  suspected  hand, 
consigned  to  an  Industry-house,  might  be  con- 
signed (if  living  with  the  husband)  to  an  In- 
dustry-house likewise,  unless  by  consent  of  all 
bhree  parties,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the 
Direction  Board,  (on  report  from  the  chaplain,) 
it  should  be  ordered  otherwise : — and  to  the 
tame  house,  unless  on  petition,  by  either  hus- 
band or  wife,  it  be  determined  otherwise : — 
md  (unless  on  like  determination,  grounded  on 
ike  petition)  the  self-liberation  accounts  of 
lusband  and  wife  should  then  be  consolidated 
nto  one — that  when  the  parties  go  out,  they 
nay  go  out  together.  Cohabitation  should  be 
«ceived  as  presumptive  proof  of  marriage,  for 
he  purpose  of  justifying  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  the  exercise  of  power  to  this  effect ; 
inless  and  until  this  presumptive  marriage  be 
lisproyed,  by  a  valid  one  with  a  husband  or 
vife  living  at  the  time  of  the  proof. 

Section  lY.  Efieieney  of  this  Plan,  By  this 
»lan  might  be  accomplished — and  that  in  a  de- 
;ree  little  short  of  perfection — ^upon  an  all- 
omprehensive  scale— and  not  only  without  ex- 
•ense,  but  with  profit—what  at  a  vast  expense, 


and  with  inadequate  powers,  a  most  respect- 
able Society  have  so  long  been  striving  at,  upon 
a  comparatively  minute  scale.  In  1795,  num- 
bers provided  for,  131 :  rate  of  expense  per 
head,  £28,  10s.  a-year,  over  and  above  earn- 
ings. Total  cost  of  the  pauper  population,  were 
the  whole  of  it  provided  for  at  that  rate, 
£14,250,000  a  year.— Extirpating  habitual  de- 
predation, will  not  extirpate  depredation  al- 
together, but  it  will  go  a  great  way  tovrards  it: 
— casual  is  probably  the  smaller  branch. 

Section  Y.  Ulterior  Securities,— To  give  the 
plan,  even  as  against  habitual  depredation,  its 
utmost  degree  of  efficiency,  might  require  some 
such  institution  as  that  of  an  unieersal  register 
of  names,  abodes,  and  occupations ;  with  power 
to  magistrates,  in  certain  cases,  to  examine 
parties  as  to  the  truth  of  their  returns : — ^in  a 
word,  Mr  Morton  Pitt's  Census  rendered  all- 
comprehensive  and  obligatory. — Fragments  of 
such  a  work  are  growing  up  as  it  were  of 
themselves.*  This  and  more  is  done  by  go- 
vernment every  half  year,  in  the  case  of  the 
affluent  ^d  undangerous  classes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation :  those  in  whose  instance  it 
would  be  doubly  useM,  are  alone  exempted 
from  it.  Were  the  examination  even  oral  and 
public,  (which,  however,  it  need  not  be,^  as 
well  as  universal,  the  highest  dignity  would  be 
rather  illustrated  than  hurt  by  it.t  Leaving 
the  extirpation  of  casual  depredation  to  some 
maturer  age,  which,  with  intelligence  enough 
to  recognise  the  defects  in  the  law,  may  pos- 
sess energy  enough  to  correct  them,  were  the 
proposed  Industry-house  system  now  estab- 
lished, and  the  care  of  the  police  reposed,  with 
adequate  powers,  in  hands  such  as  tiiose  which, 
with  such  well-cUrected  zeal,  and  such  unex- 
ampled celebrity,  we  have  seen  employed  in 
depicturing  the  existing  state  of  it,  habitual 
depredation  might  even  now  be  confined  with- 
in a  narrow  range. 

Section  YI.  Existing  Lafc  incompetent. — The 
Yagrant  Act,  (17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.)  coupling  the 
unavowed-employment  class  with  the  begging 
class,  and  with  so  many  other  classes,  some 
differently  pernicious,  some  unpemicious,  is 
rendered  incompetent  to  this  purpose  by  the 
causes  that  have  been  seen,  and  many  more 
beside. — It  misdescribes  the  case — it  falls  short 
of  it — it  overshoots  it. — It  violates  justice,  by 
punishing,  as  for  delinquency,  without  proof. 
—A  clause  in  the  Police  Act,  (32  Geo.  III. 


*  London  Direetory — FashumaUe  Calendar — 
Birmingham  Directoryf  &c.,  Universal  British  Di- 
rectory: the  last,  a  most  copious  and  extensive 
work,  not  yet  completed,  the  object  of  a  natent. 

t  Vrhat^  sir  J  is  your  name?— George  the  Third, 
your  King. — What  is  your  occupation? — My  occu- 


pation is — to  govern  you, — Alfred^s  law  ofdeamnary 
Mgrention  was  an  infinitely  stronger  measure, 
thon^b  so  much  praised.  To  notoriety  of  occupa- 
tion it  added  vicarious  responsibility,  and  that  to  a 
d^;ree  equal  to  vicarious  punishment — ^punishment 
without  offence. — Its  roughness  fitted  the  roughness 
of  the  times. 
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c.  58.)  grafted  on  the  Yagnuit  Act,  of  infinitely 
Bnperior  texture,  bat  tainted  with  the  irreme- 
diable Tioe  of  the  original  stock,  oonfines  itself 
to  a  minate  and  accidental  portion  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  punishes  as  for  repeated  depreda- 
tions, without  proof  of  one. 

Chap.  IV.  Teuporart  IimtOEifCB  kelieykd. 
— The  best  mode  of  relieving  temporary  indi- 
gence, on  the  part  of  the  self-maintaining  poor, 
is — not  by  danathns,  but  by  leant. — Loans  pre- 
serre  unimpaired  the  spirit  of  frugality  and 
industry;  donations  impair  it,  by  leiuling  them 
to  transfer  their  dependence  from  their  own 
exertions  to  those  of  others.  Grratuitous  bounty, 
from  the  Company  to  the  self-maintaining 
poor,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  9eif4ibera- 
Hon  principle: — ^the  main  pillar  of  industry 
and  economy.  When  those  who  have  nothing 
are  not  reliered  gratiay  nor  on  any  other  terms 
than  thart  of  foil  payment  in  the  way  of  work, 
it  would  be  an  inconsistency  to  afford  relief 
ffratU  to  those  who  haye  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  it.  Gratuitous  bounty  is  among  the  shapes 
which  private  charity  nuky  with  propriety  as- 
sume : — ^where  the  expense  arises  out  of  a  man's 
own  pocket  solely,  be  will  naturally  be  the 
more  attentive  to  the  Justice  of  the  dmim; 
when  it  comes  wholly  or  principally  out  of  the 
pockets  of  others,  (as  it  would  do  it  bestowed 
on  the  Company's  account  by  the  agents  of  the 
Company,)  proftision  has  neither  sufficient  check 
nor  certain  bounds. — (See  Pauper  Ststems 
COMPARED. — Home-proviiion,) — By  loant  made 
at  a  reduced  rate  compared  with  the  established 
terms,  the  Company  might  afford  an  immense 
mass  of  substantial  and  unexceptionable  relief, 
without  injury  either  to  their  own  purse,  or  to 
the  morals  of  those  whose  momentary  feelings 
they  relieve.  In  the  instances  in  wMch  dissi- 
pation is  promoted  by  money  advanced  in  the 
vray  of  Iwin,  it  would  be  favoured  still  more 
by  money  pven  without  condition  of  repayment. 

The  Governor,  with  the  privity  of  the  Chap- 
lain, might  be  empowered  and  directed  to  ad- 
vance money,  either  to  all  persons  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  to  any  particular  class  or  classes 
meant  to  be  &voured  on  the  ground  of  the 
lowness  of  their  wages :  the  rate  of  interest, 
little  or  not  at  all  greater  than  what  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  common  interest,  with  the 
addition  of  the  expense  of  management,  which 
(with  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  official 
establishment  and  the  population  of  the  In- 
dustry-house) might  be  very  small : — suppose 
six  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  whole. — ^To  pre- 
vent wanton  applications,  a  fee  must  be  t^en 
on  admission  into  the  office  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing,  and  again  on  redeeming,  say  a  half- 
penny or  a  farthing  each  time,  the  expense  of 
booking  and  ticketing  included.  No  loans  be- 
ing gratuitous,  the  fraction  due  on  the  score  of 
interest  in  each  account  would  require  in  every 
case  to  be  raised  till  it  amounts  to  the  lowest 
denomination  of  coin.*    In  the  case  of  im- 

*  Urns,  if  a  fitfthing  only  were  lent,  and  only 


moveable  property,  poeseMion  not  being  soiB- 
cient  evidence  of  titie,  mortgage-eoDTeyanee, 
preceded  by  scrutiny  into  the  goodness  of  the 
titie,  would  necessitate  an  ad<Utional  expense. 
Were  a  law  derk  to  form  a  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment, upon  a  fixed  salary,  this  mi|^t  form 
part  of  his  business ;  the  learning  as  well  as 
labour  of  which  might  be  reduMd  within  a 
narrow  compass  hyjuoedforwu:  in  which  ease, 
for  the  additional  one  per  cent  the  mortgager 
might  be  exempted  from  the  expenses  of  con- 
veyance; which  bearing  the  larger  ratio  to  the 
property  the  smaller  it  is,  in  small  pvt>perties 
such  as  cottages,  would  eat  up  a  great  part  of 
the  value  of  what  there  is  to  pledge : — and,  the 
goodness  of  the  title  being  once  ascertained, 
the  money  might  be  advanced  to  him  in  small 
successive  sums,  as  he  wanted  it,  and  after  re- 
payment readvanced,  all  without  addition  to 
the  expense,  which  on  the  present  plan  can- 
not be  done. — This  branch  of  relief  would,  if 
exonerated  from  stamp-duties,  re<inire  to  be 
confined.  In  its  application  to  property^  to  valae 
not  exceeding  a  certain  sum ;  and,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  penam,  it  might  be  confined  to 
labourers  in  husbandry,  as,  bein^  the  dase 
lowest  paid,  most  apt  to  possess  immoveable 
property  in  small  parcels,  and  in  point  of  alfee- 
tion  most  attached  to  it. 

Reasons  for  suppodng  that  six  per  cent,  with 
the  above  foes,  would  defray  the  expense. — At 
Paritf  under  a  government  establi^ime&ty  fire 
and  a  half,  and  in  some  cases  five,  (before  the 
Revolution,)  used  to  defray  it :  six  per  cent. 
defrays  it,  and  with  a  considerable  profit,  at 
Haniurs^;  where,  before  this  public  institu- 
tion, private  pawnbrokers  used  to  exact  from 
sixty  to  eighty  per  cent.    At  Borne  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  this  branch  of  charity  is 
or  used  to  be  administered  upon  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  terms. — In  a  proposed  Industry-hoaiie, 
part  of  the  requisites  are  already  provided  for 
other  purposes:— a  system  of  management, 
and  a  system  of  book-keeping— presidiii^  local 
agents,  the  Governor  and  Chaplain — a  sysies 
of  general  superintendence,  the  General-Direo- 
tion  Board.    Other  parts  would  be  flimialied 
at  a  rate  of  expense  prodigiously  below  the 
ordinary  Warekoute-mentaid  wardi<mm  womtem, 
from  amongst  such  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
community  as  would  be  fit  for  little  elae : — 
Book-keepers,  from  the  apprentice  stock,  of 
which  a  soffioient  number  might  soon  be  qua- 
lified for  so  simple  a  task :— both  rlawwwi  main- 
tained  for  less  than  £5  a-year  a  head,  inirtaad 
of  eight  or  ten  times  the  sum,  as  under  pnTaae 
pavmbrokers : — ^in  the  meantime,  saeh  of  the 
existing  trane/erable  stock  of  adrntta  as  eonld 
vmte  or  read,  might  be  distributed  Ibr  the 


for  a  day,  aCuihiog  is  sfciU  the  intwest  tint ' 
be  paid  for  it:— of  coarse  the  least  som  a 
would  ever  borrow,  would  be  the  lamst  som  th» 
interest  of  which  would  be  paid  for  %  a  fortfasag. 
■t  the  rata  of  six  per  cent  per  aanoBiylbr  tba  tiBM 
he  borrowed  it  for. 
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pupose  as  fiur  as  they  would  go : — the  distino- 
tion  of  the  trust,,  seconded  or  not  by  a  small 
addition  to  tl^eir  allowance,  would  render  the 
situation  a  desirable  one.  The  only  consider- 
able expense  would  be  a  warekoute^room,  the 
central  part  of  which  wonldserveforthe  ie&per's 
ojfiee. 

Chap.  y.  Fbuoautt  isustbd. — Section  I. 
Ezigenciei,  operating  as  ^ficieiU  cmuu,  or 
tourees  of  demand,  for  firnds  in  store,  in  the 
sphere  of  life  in  question,  tiz;  that  of  Uie  self- 
nuuntainingpoor;  particularly  the  lowest*paid 
classes,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  po- 
pulation is  composed: — with  an  indication, 
in  each  case,  of  ttte  form  in  which  the  supply 
requires  to  be  administered,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  demand. 


Eaoffeneies  operaHng  at 
t  of  demand. 


1.  Failure  of  employment. 


2.  Sickness— which  includes 
fiulure  of  employment  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  may 
create  a  demand  for  extra 
supply  besides. 

3.  Superannuation. 


4.  Ostentatious  burial — (a 
phantastic,  yet  generally 
prevalent  demand.)* 

5.  ChUd-maintenance-pro- 
Tision — ^in  the  eyent  of 
death  or  superannuation 
of  the  &ther,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  child  at  the 
age  of  complete  self-main- 
tenance :  also  in  case  of 
the  existence  of  an  extra 
number  of  children  at 
once,  below  the  self-main- 
taining age. 

6.Widow-maintenance-pro- 
vision — No  demand  (dis- 
tinct from  child-mainten- 
ance provision)  till  the 
superannuation  of  the 
widow. -f* 


I.  Forms  of  tup- 
ply  eorreepon- 
dent  to  the  de- 
mand, 

1.  Income,  tem- 
porary, during 
the  failure. 

2.  Income,  tem- 
porary, during 
the  sickness. 


3.Income,during 
the  remainder 
ofUfe. 

4.  Capital,forthe 
expense  of  bu- 
riaL 

5.Income,during 
the  inability, 
or  inadequate 
ability,ofeaGh 
child,  in  re- 
spect of  self- 
maintenance. 


6.Income,during 
thewidow'sre- 
mainderoflife. 


*  Theae  four  first  artides  (it  should  be  observed) 
are  eommoB  to  msmed  and  single,  and  to  both 


t  These  fifth  and  sixth  articles,  though  peculiar 
to  married  persons  in  respect  of  the  eaeistenoe  of 
the  exigency,  aie  almost  peculiar  to  single  persons, 
in  resi^ect  of  the  fi&colw  of  laying  up  the  nua$u  of 
supplying  it,  (u  e,  the  ncoltj  of  saving  out  of  eam- 
ings  a  fimd  adequate  to  the  purpose,)  and  for  that 
reaeon  apply  almost  exclusively  to  males.  Sup- 
posing the  widow  to  have  lived,  in  eveiy  instance, 
till  the  youngest  of  the  children  had  attained  the 
sige  and  fiiouty  of  self-maintenaaoe,  and  by  that 


4or 

7.   Mazriage-iymd    provi-    7.  Capital  for  flir- 
sion.^  nishing  a  dwel- 

ling-place, &c., 
and  even  build- 
ingone,  if  there 
be  none  to  be 
found. 

Section  II.  Sowreet  offnndt  in  store,  com- 
mon to  the  self-maintaining  poor — even  the 
lowest  paid  classes — 1.  DiffiBrence  between 
custoz^'^ry  personal  expenditure  (of  the  man) 
before  marriage,  (in  England,  nearly  equal, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  whole  amount  of 
earnings,)  and  customary  personal  expenditure 
(of  a  man)  after  marriage — ^the  latter  equal,  at 
most,  to  no  more  than  the  portion  of  the  earn- 
ings remaining  after  defraying  the  expenditure 
of  the  other  members  of  the  fiimily.  2.  Dif- 
ference (if  any)  between  ciutomary  personal 
expenditure  (on  the  part  of  the  man)  after 
marriage,  and  neeenarg  personal  expenditure 
(of  the  man)  after  the  marriage.  8.  Differ- 
ence between  euetomary  fa,mjlj  expenditure 
(on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  family)  after 
marriage,  and  neeettary  fiunily  expenditure  (on 


time  to  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  sn^nmnuation, 
child-maintenanee-provision  and  -widow-mainte- 
nanoe-provision  would  both  be  consolidated,  as  it 
were,  into  one  efficient  cause  of  demand,  taking 
place  immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
widowhood,  in  the  instance  of  this  lowest  class,  as 
in  that  of  the  superior  classes : — and  so  long  as  the  - 
widow  and  the  children  under  the  age  of  seu-main- 
traance  were  all  living,  whatever  provision  could 
be  made  for  the  funily  would  naturally  require  to 
be  managed  and  administered  by  the  widow,  to 
whom,  as  the  children  attained  the  age  and  &culty 
of  self-maintenance,  the  benefit  of  tne  saving  re- 
sulting from  this  diminution  of  the  burden  would 
natoruly  accrue.  Such  accordingly  is  the  form 
naturally  given  to  the  provision  made  in  favour  of 
wives  and  £unilies,  in  uie  classes  whose  habits  are 
superior  to  that  of  ordinary  day-labour,  and  whose 
income  affords  a  surplus  capable  of  purchasing  a 
provision  in  this  yray  superior  to  the  style  of  pro- 
vision connected  with  tnose  habits.  But,  in  the 
day-labouring  class,  the  surpluses  being  so  scanty, 
whatever  supply  could  be  provided  would  require 
to  be  cut  down  and  shai>ed  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  exigency.  In  the  instance  of  the  widow,  it 
would  accordingly  be  to  be  shaped,  not  to  the  whole 
of  her  remainder  of  life,  but  only  to  ^e  helpless  or 
euperannuaHon  part  of  it :  and,  in  the  instance  of 
the  children,  not  to  an  undefined  multitude  of  oon- 
Onffetd  children,  and  that  during  their  respective 
periods  of  nonage,  but  to  each  cukual  child,  and  to 
him  or  her  no  longer  than  to  the  commencement 
of  the  age  of  self-maintenance,  which  in  this  class 
may  take  place  before  tiie  period  of  nonage  is  half 
elapsed. 

7  This  seventh  article  (an  article  peculiar  to 
single  persons)  applies  more  particularly  to  males, 
by  reason  of  their  greater  surplus  of  earnings :  the 
earnings  of  the  stronger  sex  being  (a«  it  should 
seem)  not  only  absolutely  greater,  but  bearing  a 
greater  ra^  to  the  necessary  expense  of  mainte- 
nance :  besides  that  the  faculty  of  obtaining  employ* 
ment  appears  to  be  more  assured. 
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the  jwrt  of  the  rest  of  the  fkmily)  after  the 
maniage. — The  nun  of  these  differences  will 
fiiTo  the  potnble  amount  of  sayings  capable  of 
oeing  laid  up  in  store  on  the  man's  side,  dnr^ 
ing  celibacy,  applicable  to  the  defraying  the 
first  cost  attending  the  marriage  nnion,  or  to 
the  making  provision  for  the  several  other  exi- 
gencies above  enumerated.  Speaking  of  what 
IS  pouihle,  this  proportion  cannot  be  set  down 
at  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  earnings  of  a 
male  of  the  lowest-paid  class,  reckoning  fh)m 
his  arrival  at  the  age  of  hi^^iest  earnings  (say 
twenty  years.)* 
As  to  the  female  of  this  class,  though  her 

Physical  faculty  of  making  earnings,  is  perhaps 
y  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  in- 
ferior to  what  it  is  in  the  male ;  yet  her  op- 


*  The  avenge  eunings  of  a  male  of  the  above 
description  {South  Britain  taken  throughout)  can 
hardly  be  set  down  at  less  than  Is.  »-day,  (the 
^ear  throughout,) — 6f.  by  the  working  week,  mak- 
ng,  by  the  working  year,  £15, 12i. — In  the  county 
ef  Sutherlamdy  in  N<nik  Britam,  £S:  13: 5,  and  no 
more,  is  the  customary  personal  expenditure  of  an 
nnmarried  man,  according  to  a  statement  reported 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Davies,  in  his  C<m  of  the  Poor, 
p.  200:  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  allowance  is  in- 
dubitable, since,  according  to  the  same  statement, 
nearly  as  much  is  laid  up  as  a  fund  for  howe-keep- 
ing  and  marriage:  nothing  is  set  down  for  rent, 
but  then  5b.  is  set  down  for  rn^ny-majba^,  i.e. 
drinking  fermented  li<|uor8 ;  and  the  one,  it  should 
seem,  may  be  set  against  the  other.  A  fourth  of 
£16, 12s.  is  £3,  18b.,--60  that  what  the  Scotchman 
spends  is  not  so  much  as  one-fourth  of  what  the 
Englishman  earns.  What  the  Scotchman  <ioet  live 
upon  by  choice,  the  Englishman  ooM  live  upon  if 
he  chose:  for  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  (the  Scotch- 
man^ only  food  in  Sutherluid,)  do  not  cost  1< 
there  (it  is  supposed)  than  in  England:  it  seei 


probable,  that,  m  point  of  real  cost,  they  would 
even  cost  least  in  England ;  u  e,  might  Ira  raised 
for  less  land  and  labour:  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rent  that  must  be  paid  for  the  land,  is 
TOobably  higher  in  England  tnan  in  Sutherland. 
The  excess  of  expense  on  the  one  score,  and  the 
deficiency  on  the  other,  may  perhaps,  without  much 
error,  be  set  the  one  against  the  other. 

At  GiatgoWf  indeed,  the  average  customary /Mr- 
Moual  expense  of  a  married  man  of  this  class  is  set 
as  high  as  £4 :  15:4,— (See  Letter  to  the  Citixens 
of  QIasffow:— Ghtfgow,  April  12, 1783:  attributed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr  Porteous.) — ^It  is  natural  that,  in 
and  about  that  great  and  thriving  commercial  town, 
expenses  should  be  hiffher  than  in  the  thinly  in- 
haoited  county  of  Sutherland:  but  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  expenses  of  the  man  are  here 
rated  ratoer  too  high;  since,  in  the  same  statement, 
the  erpensee  of  the  woman  are  rated  at  no  more 
than  »2: 16:4,  not  much  more  than  half  those  of 
the  man ;  and  the  expenses  of  an  average  child, 
being  one  of  a  family  of  four  children,  are  rated  at 
no  more  than  £1: 8:2,  not  more  than  half  those  of 
the  woman,  and  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of 
those  of  the  man. — [As  will  readily  be  expected, 
the  cireumstanoes  brought  to  view  in  this  Note 
have  been  materially  changed  since  1797.  In  Glas- 
gow, labourers*  wages  aim  expenditure  differ  but 
slightly  from  those  of  the  same  employmenti  in 


portanities  of  tonung  that  faoilty  to  siItbd- 
tage,  are  comparatively  so  slender  and  preea- 
rions,  as  scarcely  to  present  a  ground  fbr  eal- 
culation  caps>ble  of  being  put  upon  a  level  with 
the  above. 

Sectionlll.  IHj/icultyafHoanUtig.-'JXmeaU 
ties  which  the  self-maintaining  poor  ai«  apt 
to  labour  under,  in  respeet  to  the  layimg^p 
and  improvemaU  of  their  surplus  mooiea. — 
1.  Want  of  physical  means  of  safe-eostody — 
such  as  Uxi-vp  places: — ^thence,  danger  of 
depredation  and  accidental  loss. — ^Pocket,  the 
only  strong  box,  and  that  an  unsafe  one. — ^2. 
Difilcnlty  of  opposing  a  never-yielding  resis- 
tance to  the  temptations  afforded  by  the  instm- 
ments  of  sensual  enjoyment,  where  the  means 
of  purchasing  them  are  eonstantly  at  hand. — 
3.  Want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  an  eqniTa- 
lent,  especially  on  safe  terms,  for  the  nae  of 
such  small  sums,  either  in  the  shape  of  inter- 
est, or  in  the  shape  of  a  supply,  adapted  in 
its  form  and  conditions  to  any  of  the  eereral 
exigencies  above-mentioned. — A  Itenk,  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  defi- 
ciency, might  be  dlstinguidied  by  the  name  of 
a  firngaHty-hank^—A,  Want  of  a  set  of  in- 
structions and  mementos  constantly  at  hand, 
presenting  to  view  the  sereral  engeneieg  or 
sources  of  demand  for  money  in  store,  together 
with  an  indication  of  the  most  eligible  means 
of  making  provision  for  the  exigency  in  each 
case,  by  means  of  a  system  of  banks,  suppos- 
ing it  instituted,  upon  tiie  plan  exhibited  below. 

Section  IV.  Propertiet  to  be  wkhedfor  ta  a 
Syttem  of  FrugalUff^Bafikty  oommensnrate  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  self-maintaining 
poor,  within  a  tract  of  country  su^  as  that 
here  in  question — ^viz.  South  Britain. 

1.  Fundy  eolid  and  eeeure: — ^proof  against 
the  several  catues  offailurey  ef  which  below. 

2.  Plan  of  provitiou,  aU-oomprekennte  .-^ — 
com^hensive,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  all  sorts 
of  exigencies,  and  at  all  times,  as  well  aa  of 
all  persons,  in  the  character  of  enstomers: 
thence  the  amount  of  the  deposit  translbrahle 
firom  exigency  to  exigency,  at  the  will  of  the 
customer,  at  any  time. 

8.  Scaie  of  dealing  eommeneurate  to  the  pe- 
cuniary fikoulties  of  each  customer : — i  <.  on 
each  occasion  as  large  or  as  small  as  hia  eon- 
venience  can  require. 

4.  Tenni  of  doling  sufficiently  adtawlagoomt 
to  the  customer:  (the  more  so,  of  course,  the 
better:)  regard  being  had,  in  the 


England.  By  the  new  Statistical  Aceoont  of  ScoS- 
kna,  it  appears  that  in  Sutherland,  day  Ishonrsfi' 
vngpB  average  Is.  3d.  per  day.— iStf. 

*  Bankers,  safe  and  even  unpud,  are  not  waafc- 
iag  to  the  rich:  without  the  aid  of  some  special 
institution, such  as  that  here  proposedysoch  haakon 
will  always  be  wanting  to  the  poor,  especially  to 
the  lowest  paid,  who  are  the  meet  nnmsiroos  daMs; 
because  a  bank,  capable  of  presenting  adaqoafea  se- 
curity, could  not,  on  this  petty  scale,  over  find  its 
account  in  dealing  on  any  sooh  teims. 
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degifMy  to  $oUdU]f;  and  if  yiewB  of  peenniary 
adTanUge  are  admittody  allowanoe  made  for 
the  qnantam  of  profit  neoeflaary  to  be  allowed 
to  the  andertakera. 

5.  Placet  Hit  tranBacting  bosineaa  tmtable: 
adapted  in  point  of  «MMi«ty«  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  to  the  conreniency  of  the  customer. 

6.  Mode  of  transacting  hnsiness  aooommodat- 
ing:  salted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  customer 
in  respect  of  timet  of  receipt  and  payment,  and 
fU4MUum  of  receipt  and  payment  at  each  time. 

7.  Mode  of  operation jTfompt.*  consuming  as 
little  of  the  cnstomer's  time  in  attendance  as 
may  be. 

8.  Mode  of  hook-keeping f  dear  tatdtatitfactory. 

9.  Conttitutum  esempty  as  far  as  may  be, 
from  all  collateral  ineonvenienoet,  incident  to 
attodaium:  a  circumstance,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  necessary  to  the  rolnntary  composition 
of  a  oommon  ftmd. 

Section  V.  Plan  for  a  8pUm  of  Frugality- 
Banktf  managed  by  the  propoted  Company — 
and  possessed  of  the  aboTo  properties. — Money 
tobe  receiTcd  from  a  contributor  in  any  quan- 
tities, paying  each  time  a  trifle  (suppose  the 
smallest  coin  current)  for  registration.  The 
benefit  granted  in  the  first  instance,  a  benefit 
adapted  to  all  conditions  and  circumstances — 
cisL  a  tnperannuation  annuity: — this  benefit 
conyertible  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  part,  into 
any  other  species  of  benefits,  at  any  time,  or 
eyen  capable  of  being  withdrawn  in  the  lump, 
at  the  option  of  the  contributor ;  and  so  totiet 
ouotiet,  on  pre-established  terms.  A  contri- 
butor to  be  at  liberty  to  pay  in  his  contribution 
in  small  sums,  according  to  his  conrenience :  as 
80on  as  it  amounts  to  an  even  sum  of  a  certain 
magnitude,  (say  £1,)  credit  to  be  giren  him  for 
a  superannuation  annuity  to  a  certain  amount, 
to  commence  at  such  age  as  he  chooses ;  the 
amount  being  consequently  adapted  to  the  age 
of  commencement,  according  to  a  table  previ- 
ously constructed  for  that  purpose:  the  option 
being  given  to  him  on  each  occasion,  as  be- 
tween the  increasing  the  quantum  of  the  pro- 
Tision  already  made,  or  accelerating  the  com- 
mencement of  it: — and  so  for  every  £1,  he  con- 
tributes, at  the  same,  or  any  other  time. 

Example  of  divers  shapes  into  which  con- 
tributions might  be  convertible,  at  the  option  of 
the  oontributor,  at  any  time,  in  whole  or  part 

1.  An  annuity  foran  existing  wife,in  theevent 
of  her  becoming  a  man's  widow,  commencing  at 
ker  age  of  superannuation,  or  else  at  hit  death. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  married  man,  having  or 
not  yet  having  a  child  or  children,  an  annuity, 
during  the  time  that  each  child,  or  each  child 
above  a  certain  number,  shall  continue  under  a 
certain  age,  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  complete  or  partial  telf-maintenanee, 

3.  It  might  serve  as  a  pledge  on  which  he 
might  borrow  money  of  the  Company,  to  sup- 
ply a  demand  created  by  any  species  of  exi- 
gency that  may  chance  to  present  itself: 
whetiier  it  be  regularly  aeeruingy  such  as  the 
above,  or  purely  eatual;  and  in  either  case, 


whether  it  be  of  the  e^fiietite  class,  (such  as 
fiulure  of  employment,  or  sickness,  as  above, 
or  any  other  of  the  eautet  of  impoveritkment 
as  exhibited  in  the  Table  of  Catet  calling  for 
Hdief)  or  of  the  lueratite  kind — exigencies 
constituted  by  the  opportunity,  or  supposed 
opportunity,  of  deriving  a  positive  and  extra- 
ordinary advantage  from  the  use  of  a  sum 
thus  required.  For  this  he  may  be  made  to 
pay  common  interest,  to  cover  which  the  great- 
est sum  lent  may  be  restricted  to  an  amount 
not  quite  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tion. If,  at  compound  interest,  the  amount  of 
his  debt  comes  at  any  time  to  equal  the 
amount  of  his  contribution,  the  annuity  is 
thereupon  forfeited,  but  the  debt  is  cancelled. 
When  the  money  wanted  to  be  borrowed,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  least  portion  of  pur- 
chase-money received — {viz.  the  above-suppos- 
ed £1) — he  may  have  the  option  of  telling 
instead  of  pledging  bo  nuuiy  of  his  elementary 
annuities  as  correspond  to  it :  which  would  be 
the  simpler  mode,  though,  upon  calculation,  if 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  purchase  has  been 
considerable,  not  quite  so  advantageous. 

4.  By  selling  a  certain  number  of  these  ele- 
mentary annuities,  a  man  would  at  any  time 
be  able  to  raise  money,  to  serve  as  a  marriage 
fund: — nor  ought  such  alienation  to  be  ac- 
counted bad  economy ;  since,  to  a  bachelor,  or 
a  maiden,  this  nearer  and  more  agreeable  ob- 
ject would  naturally  be  the  foremost  of  the 
two,  the  other  of  superannuation  being  chosen 
at  that  early  period  in  no  other  view  than 
that  of  securing  the  money,  and  placing  it  out 
to  advantage  in  the  meantime. — The  age  at 
which  the  formation  of  such  a  fund  may  be 
expected  to  commence,  may  be,  in  males,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen :  when  the 
amount  of  earnings  has  got  the  start  of  the 
amount  of  physi^  wants,  and  the  youthful 
eye  has  begun  to  turn  itself  towards  the  oppo- 
site sex.  The  idea  of  the  attracting  object, 
especially  if  determinate,  will  be  a  never- 
failing  encouragement  to  perseverence : — con- 
tests may  come  to  take  place  amongst  suitors, 
which  shall  have  given  the  strongest  proof  of 
attachment,  by  laying  up  the  largest  marriage- 
fund  in  proportion  to  his  means.  The  publi- 
city inherent  to  all  transactions  in  which  the 
Company  is  a  party,  vrill  of  course  (unless 
otherwise  ordered  in  the  present  case  for  spe- 
cial reason)  give  a  correspondent  publicity  to 
these  exertions  of  individual  virtue : — ^that  the 
degree  of  exertion  may  be  indicated,  as  well 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  result,  the  total 
amount  of  the  earnings  may  be  in  a  line  with 
tibe  amount  of  the  savings  thus  applied :  the 
degree  of  frugality  being  thus  measured  and 
exhibited,  a  high  degree  may  become  propor- 
tionably  honourable : — ^not  to  be  upon  the  list 
may  even  become  disreputable.  A  maiden 
known  to  have  lovers,  may  come  to  take  a 
pride  in  the  magnitude  of  such  their  respective 
sacitQces ;  and  to  make  a  point  of  honour  not 
to  yield  her  hand  till  the  degree  of  attachment 
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thus  denumstraied  has  risen  to  a  oeiiam  pitch. 
— Frugality,  being  thna  bronght  forward  by 
desire,  as  it  were  in  a  hot-bed,  in  the  spring 
of  life,  will  maintain  itself  without  difficulty 
in  the  matnrer  seasons.  What  has  been  with- 
drawn by  marriage  fW)m  the  proyision  for  old 
age,  will  gradually  be  restored,  and  finally 
with  increase.  Throughout  the  circle  of  do- 
mestic expenditure,  the  fiiltwre  will  rise  in  its 
yalue  in  its  comparison  with  the  present : — 
in  England,  perhaps  one  day  as  hij^  as  in 
Scotland  it  appears  to  stand  abready :  and 
whatever  is  taken  from  the  distant  Aiture  to 
be  giyen  to  immediate  comfort,  will  be  in- 
yested  in  articles  of  durable  use,  rather  than 
lavished  upon  the  short-liyed  instruments  of 
momentary  gratification. 

Section  IV.  Friendly  Society  Banks  inade- 
quate : — shown  by  reference  to  the  above  list 
of  properties.* 

I.  Solidity — as  against  the  several  causes 
of  fkilure.— <^tMes  of  failure  to  which  a  fru- 
gality-bank stands  exposed. — 1.  Terms  too 
&vourable  to  the  customer:  the  result  of 
want  of  calculation,  ill-constructed  calcula- 
tion, or  ill-grounded  calculation :  the  last  a 
cause  liable  to  take  place  in  as  far  as  the 
accessible  stock  of  dcOa,  or  facts  requisite  to 
constitute  a  proper  and  sufficient  ground,  hap- 
pen to  be  defective.  To  all  these  sourceH  of 
profusion,  the  solvency  of  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, taken  in  a  mass,  appears  to  stand  exposed. 
For  the  principles  of  calculation,  they  have 
access  indeed,  to  the  works  of  the  respectable 
authors  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
branch  of  traffic:  but  whether,  in  each  in- 
stance, they  have  taken  these  authors,  or  any 
other  competent  persons,  for  their  guides  in 
these  dangerous  and  slippery  paths,  or  whether 
they  have  taken  any  guide  at  all,  any  other 
than  the  over-weaning  presumptions  of  such 
uninformed  individuals  to  whose  guidance  the 
rest  of  the  members  may  have  happened  to 
commit  themselves,  is  a  matter  which  not  only 
had  been  from  the  beginning,  but  after  all  the 
attention  that  has  }mn  bestowed  upon  them 
by  government,  still  continues  a  matter  of 

*  The  inadeaoacyoftheseinstitotioiii,  compared 
as  well  with  what  have  been,  m  with  might  have 
been  their  objects,  reflects  nothing  like  imputation 
upon  the  members,  contnvers,  promoters,  or  pa- 
trons, of  these  tmly  useful  and  meritorious  associ- 
ations. They  worked,  as  the^  had  to  work,  by  the 
existing  lights,  with  the  existine  materials,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things.  [By  we  new  system  ap- 
plicable to  saving's  banks,  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  92, 
and  the  8  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  14,  a  remedy  is  ap- 
plied to  several  of  the  defects  here  noticed,  especi- 
ally in  the  provisions  for  verting  the  funds  in  Go- 
vernment Stock.  Like  improvements  have  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  been  extended  to  Friendly  So- 
The  deficiency  of  uniform  information 


mentioned  in  the  immediately  following  note,  is 
now  in  the  course  of  being  supplied  l^  the  *"    ' 


lion  >p*em  established  by  tibe  6  and  7  Wm.  iV.  c 


ehaaoe.  Against  so  araoh  of  tiw  danger  as 
depends  upon  the  want  of  cloto,  H  is  not  in  the 
power  of  skill  to  alford  any  adequate  aasis- 
tance.  In  the  case  of  snperannoatioa-pronsieB 
and  widow-provision  (the  two  most  important 
of  the  exigendes  for  which  provision  in  made 
by  any  of  these  societies)  the  whole  stock  of 
data  known  to  exist  seems  deplorably  de- 
ficient, nor  is  the  deficiency  snch  as  can  be 
supplied  without  the  aid  of  govemment.i- 


t  The  set  of  facts  that  appear  requisite  for  this 
purpose  are  such  as,  taken  together,  shall  afford  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  rate  of  vitality  or  mor- 
tality, in  the  whole,  and  in  each  diatineoiahahle 
part  of  the  territory  of  South  Britain,  as  m  venified 
Dy  local  situation,  age,  sex,  condition  in  respect  cf 


nuurriage,  and  occnpation.  But  if  p^aos  difien  ma- 
terially from  pfaee  m  healthiness,  it  is  noi  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  any  one  pkce  that  can  afford  an  ade- 
quate indication  of  the  rate  of  mortalitf  for  tbe 
whole  territory  taken  together,  much  less  for  bsA 
separate  part  of  it :  if  the  proportions  of  mortality, 
as  between  age  and  o^  in  different  pUoes,  an  ma- 
terially different,  it  is  not  the  proportion  in  aaj 
one  place  that  can  afford  an  adequate  indicatioa  et 
the  proportion  for  the  whole  territory  toffether, 
much  less  for  each  separate  part  of  it  If  the  rate 
of  mortality,  all  ages  taken  together,  is  in  all  ^aees 
taken  togeUier,  or  in  any  particular  pLaea,  diffsnat 
as  between  oecupation  and  oorafMriioii,  an  average 
rate  made  out  from  all  occupations  taken  togvther 
will  not,  in  any  place,  suit  the  case  of  him  whose 
occupation  is  of  the  healthiest  cast,  nor  of  him 
whose  occupation  is  of  the  unhealthiest  cast.  In 
particular,  so  great  have  been  the  dUTerences  ob- 
served in  the  rate  of  mortality,  as  between  platn 
and  place,  that  there  cannot  anvwhere  be  tiiat 
place,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  wnidi,  how  acca- 
rately  soever  ascertained,  and  for  whatever  length 
of  time,  can  present  any  tolerable  aasoraaee  of  its 
affording  an  adequate  sample  of  the  avenge  or  BMan 
rate  for  the  whole  territory  taken  togeUicr,  mneh 
less  a  sample  that  shall  at  once  be  adequate  for  the 
most  unhealthy  and  the  mort  healthy  situations — 
forgreat  towns,  and  for  country  places— for  manhea, 
and  for  mountuns. — ^Tbe  rate  OLmortality  emploved 
by  Dr  Price,  and  adopted  by  Bfr  Morgan,  is  ttai 
which  is  exhibited  by  Nortbiampton:  and  the  rate 
pitched  upon  by  these  celebrated  calculators,  is  that 
which  bids  the  &irert  chance  for  being  aasomed,  at 
leart  presents  tiie  fiurwt  daim  to  be  aawmifd,  by 
each  of  the  several  Friendly  Sodeties,  ahciotei 
situated.  Yet,  in  Northampton,  the  number  of  tiba 
living  is  to  the  number  of  anniud  deaths,  (accofd- 
ingto  Dr  Price,)  no  more  than  as  26  and  a  fraeCua 
to  1 :  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  averace  of  »evm 
phu^es  reported  by  Mr  Hewlett,  (See  Howlott  oa 
the  Poor,  1788,  p.  93,)  two  of  them  in  SoMk, 
and  five  in  GHamoxvanshire,  the  number  of  the  fiv- 
inc  was  to  the  number  of  annual  deaths,  as  54  aai 
a  fraction  to  1 ;  in  the  pariah  whera  hi^est,  as  5S 
one-third  to  1 : — population  of  tiba  sewn  pbeas 
taken  together,  about  eoual  to  ^at  of  Nortunp- 
ton : — the  probability  of  life  consequently  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  in  the  spot  whicn  seems  liUy  to 
have  been  taken  for  a  general  standard,  lliis  is 
not  a  place  to  investunte  the  conseqnenees  of  the 
error,  supposing  the  Northampton  staadbrd  to  be 
an  unsuitable  one:  but  that  it  gives  the  rate  of  vi- 
taUty—the  probability  of  ]ilo-4oo  low  for  tha 
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2.  Further  oauae  of  fkilore,  embeszlemeiit 
or  duripation:  embezilement  in  the  hAnds  of 


wBole  kinsdom  taken  together,  nuty  be  suspected 
from  the  aboTe  instances;  mnch  mora  for  ell  coun- 
try phuMs  taken  together  in  contradistinction  to 
towns,  and  still  mora  for  situations  above  par  in 
point  of  healthiness:  and  if  thera  be  an  error,  the 
amoont  of  it,  may,  it  is  evident,  be  very  consider- 
able.— ^Dr  Price  (]>.  140,  5fch  edition)  proposes  a 
plan  for  a  society,  in  which  sapeiannnation  annni- 
ties  aro  to  be  combined  with  weekly  pavments 
during  sickness.  **  If  the  probabilities  of  life  ^  (he 
concludes)  **  aro  lower  amonf  the  Ubourin^  poor, 
than  imong  the  genersJity  of  mankind,  this  phm 
will  be  surar  of  succeeding:** — ^meaning,  hjttiooeed- 
mg,  not  the  formation  oi  the  bank,  but  the  preser- 
vation of  its  solvency.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  if,  in  any  place,  the  probabilities  of  life  aro 
A^^iAer  imong  the  labouring  poor,  than  among  the 
**eenerality  of  mankind,**  (i. «.  persons  of  all  classes 
taken  together,)  at  Northampton,  this  same  plan 
will  in  such  place  be  so  much  the  surer  of  not  suc- 
ceeding. But  in  the  seven  places  above-mentioned, 
the  probabilities  of  life,  takmg  the  whole  popuUtion 
togedier,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  mora  thui  twice  as 
hjxh  as  at  his  standard  place,  Nortiampton,  What 
effoct  an  error  to  this  amount,  viz.  upwards  of  cent, 
per  cent,  (and  which  certainly  is  not  by  a  great 
deal  the  greatest  to  be  found)  in  the  general  rate  of 
mortality,  may  Ij^ve  upon  the  solvency  of  a  bank 
of  the  kind  in  question,  is  what  I  have  not  taken 
upon  me  to  investigate: — ^not  so  great  I  suspect  as 
upon  this  statement  it  may  be  apt  to  appear : — ^bnt 
what  we  cannot  at  least  avoid  suspectmg  is,  that, 
according  to  the  Doctor*s  own  notions,  a  society  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  instituted  upon  his  ^lan,  in 
'an^  of  the  above,  or  any  other  of  the  situations  in 
wmch  the  probability  of  life  is  from  twice  to  thrice 
as  neat  as  in  this  his  standard  place,  would  be 
little  less  than  sura  of  not  succeeding.  In  these 
seven  places,  it  is  true,  the  whole  popmation  of  all 
ranks  is  comprised: — but  so  is  it  at  Northampton: 
— and  OB  the  labouring  poor  alone  aro  to  the  whole 
population  in  the  one  case,  so  aro  they,  probably, 
with  little  or  no  difference  in  the  other:  and  since 
in  all  places  the  labouriuff  poor  constitute  the  great 
hulk  of  the  population,  the  difference  between  the 
rate  of  mortali^  among  the  sum  total  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  and  the  rate  among  the  sum  total  of  the 
population,  cannot,  in  any  place,  be  very  great. — In 
the  case  of  provision  for  a  widow,  oy  annuity, 
commencing  at  widowhood,  the  commenconent  of 
the  burden  upon  the  fond  being  not  only  distant,  as 
in  case  of  superannuation  annuities,  but  subject  to 
eontingeney  upon  contingency,  self-partial  hope  has 
■o  much  the  wider  field  to  ran^  in.  Of  the  seve- 
ral widow-provision  banks  which  had  been  opened 
before  the  entrance  of  Dr  Price  into  this  field  of 
inquiry,  such  as  had  arrived  at  the  trying  period  of 
their  existence,  had  all  been  broken  up  through  the 
experienced  insufficiency  of  their  fimd,  and  the  rest 
have  been  broken  up  since  by  the  assurance  of  the 
future  insufficiency  of  it,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr 
Price ;  though  constituted  bv  societies  of  a  magni- 
tude in  many  instances  mucn  superior  to  any  that 
appears  to  be  common  or  even  to  have  an  example 
amons^  what  are  termed  the  Friendly  SocUHe*.  (See 
the  historiee  of  these  £ulures  in  EUe  and  Price.) 
The  protraction  of  the  solvency  of  a  bank  of  this 
kind  too  advantageous  to  the  customer  to  be  secure, 


some  unfiuihftil  memberi  or  dissipation  by  the 
ioflolvency  of  some  third  person  to  whom  the 
Amd  has  been  lent,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  interest  fh>m  it. 

3.  Another  cause  of  fkilnre — dissolution  of 
the  society,  in  consequence  of  disagreementa 
among  the  members. — Of  the  influence  mani- 
fested by  these  two  last  causes  among  the 
FrimdlifSoeietMBy  examples,  but  too  numerous, 
are  to  be  found  in  Eden.  How  sure  a  ref\ige 
might  not  they  have  found  in  a  bank,  kept  by 
the  proposed  Company  I 

II.  Plan  ofprovition  aU-^xmprAennw  and 
ehanaeaUe  at  tke  wiU  of  the  euttomer.  Under 
this  head  the  plans  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
appear  to  be  considerably  diversified,  but  where 
the  plan  is  most  comprehensive,  it  is  far  f^m 
being  adequately  so :  and  as  to  the  fitculty  of 
transmutation,  it  is  probably  without  example. 
The  exigency  provided  against  is,  in  some  in- 
stanoes  siciiietf  alone : — in  some,  possibly, 
tuperannnationnlone: — ^in  more,probably,stdk- 
nstt  and  inperannuation  togetiier : — ^in  others, 
tidtnett  and  vidowkood  together :— in  others, 
perhaps,  all  three: — in  some,  (perhaps  the 
greater  number,)  these  nseftil  objects  are  un- 
happily combined  with  an  ostentatious  and 
expensive  hwrial.  In  no  instance  does  the 
plan  extend  to  the  affbrding  a  provision  for 
the  expenses  of  marriage — against  failure  of 
employment,  unaccompanied  by  sickness — or 
against  the  temporary  burden  resulting  fh>m 
an  extra  number  of  ekUdren  under  the  self- 
maintaining  age.  In  the  two  first  of  these 
instances,  the  smallness  of  the  fUnd,  in  the 
case  of  these  local  associations,  is  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  making  provision  for  the  exi- 
gency ;  since,  in  this  line  of  life  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  convenient  to  a  man  at  least,  that 
his  contribution  be  received  firom  him  in  any 
quantities ;  and  in  the  list  of  exigencies  there 
are  several  demands  to  the  satisfaction  of  which 
it  is  essential  that  it  be  returned  to  him  in  any 
proportion  and  at  any  time,  he  pleases.  But 
a  ftind  composed  altogether  of  the  petty  and 
unincreasable  contributions  of  a  small  and  de- 
terminate nnmber  of  individuals,  can  leave  no 
such  room  for  individual  will  to  operate: 
whether  the  contribution  be  in  the  form  of  a 
gross  sum,  or  in  that  of  a  chain  of  payments, 
or  in  a  compound  of  both  forms,  no  part  of  it 
can  ever  be  given  back,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
particular  exigency  against  which  it  provides : 
if  it  be  a  chain  of  payments,  the  chain  must 


depends  upon  the  influx  of  succeeding  customers: 
if  the  injhix  continues  copious  and  steady  enou^, 
the  original  members^  b^  their  representatives,  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  deception :  if  the  influx  fails  at  a 
certain  jperiod,  the  deoeption  recoils  upon  the  au- 
thors. Of  the  societies  instituted  for  securing  a  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  a  great  part,  periiaps  the  neatest 
part,  appear  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  oanger : 
— ^the  sufferers  in  those  piast  instances  amounted  to 
hundreds ;  the  predestined  sufferers  in  theM  future 
instances  may  amount  already  to  myriads. 
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oontinne  unbroken,  and  the  links  nndiminiihedy 
dr  all  eecnritj  is  at  an  end. 

Bat  great  as  is  the  mass  of  population  thns 
pTOTided  for  in  the  whole,  it  is  still  not  near 
so  great  as  it  might  be,  if  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  scheme,  in  regard  to  pqpsons,  were 
not  reduced  by  a  yariety  of  conditions,  limita- 
tions, exceptions,  and  exclusions :  some  direct 
and  intentional ;  others,  indirect  and  unthought 
of.  The  members  being  to  pass  more  or  less 
of  their  time  in  company  with  each  other,  they 
must  not  be  unaeeeptaUe  to  each  other ;  hence 
aoception  of  persons,  and  occasional  rejection 
of  indiriduals.  In  some  places,  community  of 
oeeupcUion  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  bond  of 
onion;  in  that  case  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a 
few  of  the  most  popnlous  occupations.  Differ- 
ences resulting  from  sex,  religion,  party,  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources,  add  to  the  causes  by 
which  not  only  scattered  individuals,  but  whole 
miy'orities  are  excluded :  for  if  forty  are  neces- 
sary to  make  up  a  society,  and  out  of  the  only 
forty  whom  the  vicinity  would  have  afforded, 
a  single  one  stands  excluded,  the  exclusion  en- 
velops in  effect  the  other  thirty-nine. — Among 
the  unperceived,  or  at  least  undesigned  causes 
of  exclusion,  may  be  reckoned  the  comprehend- 
ing under  one  association  objects  which  in  this 
point  of  view  are  repugnant  to  each  other:  an 
individual  who  with  reference  to  one  of  these 
objects  would  be  an  acceptable  associate,  being 
an  unacceptable  one  with  reference  to  another. 
Thns  a  man,  who  by  reason  of  occupation  or 
constitution  is  regarded  as  a  bad  life,  would  not 


on  that  aoconnt  be  a  member  tha  leas  aeoepi- 
able,  but  the  more  acceptable,  to  a  society  000- 
fining  itself  in  its  object  to  provision  for  old 
age.  As  it  happens,  the  only  society  withiB 
Ms  reach,  is  a  society  which  to  that  remote  ob- 
ject, adds  the  immediate  one  of  a  provision 
during  eUHenest,  But  the  same  cause  which 
brings  death  near,  is  apt  enough  to  render  sick- 
ness habitually  frequent  Apprehension  of  a 
man's  adding  to  the  immediate  burden,  occa- 
sions him  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  asso- 
ciate, and  he  thence  becomes  excluded  from 
taking  his  chance  for  the  more  distant  benefit, 
for  which  he  would  have  been  an  acceptable 
co-adventurer,  had  he  stood  alone.  When  pro- 
vision for  feidovDi,  to  commence  with  the  death 
of  the  husband,  is  confined  with  provision  for 
old  age,  in  the  shape  of  a  superannuation  an- 
nuity payable  to  the  man,  the  case  may  be 
much  tiie  same.  To  a  society  confined  in  its 
object  to  provision  for  old  age,  an  unhealthy 
man  would  appear  a  valuable  member,  on  ac- 
count of  the  apparent  improbability  of  hia  ever 
reaching  that  age :  but  the  only  society  situate 
within  his  reach  happens  to  unite  both  objects, 
and  the  apparent  goodness  of  his  wife's  life, 
when  coupled  with  his  own  unhealthineas,  mote 
than  compensates  the  advantage  promised  by 
the  apparent  badness  of  his  own  life.  The  two 
benefits  not  being  to  be  purchased  but  in  eoo- 
junction,  he  thence  becomes  debarred  fivm 
both,  by  his  unacoeptableness  with  referenee 
to  one.* 
III.  SeaiU  of  dealing  aceommodated  totkspe- 


*  Ckmiparaiive  mew  of  Sicknesa-proeition^  Superatmuation-prooision,  and  Wuhw-provisUm  platmt^  1* 
retpeet  of  tke  requisites  for  iheir  being  eonduded  with  advantage,  and  their  fitneae  for  bewff  inelmded 
in  one  contract. 


I.  Sicknest-Proirinon. 

1.  Requires  bata«ma//y^nc2; — 
but  that  always  at  command. 


2L  Requires  no  stock  of  (idfo,  up- 
on a  national  scale,  as  grounds  for 
caleoktion. 

&  Bequires  a  strict  MTK/Mjf  in- 
to a  man^s  condition  in  point  of 
heaUhy  as  a  qualification  for  ad- 
mittance. 


4.  Requires  (besidss  a  Bcmtiny 
into  healthiness  previously  to  ad- 
mission) a  tentfaijf  of  the  utmost 
wbrietnen  into  the  tUle  to  the  re- 
oeipt  of  the  hen^it,  upon  each  oc- 
casion— strictor  than  can  well  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
aaaers  of  a  fond  instituted  for  any 
other  purpose. 

5.  Will  haw  the  better  chBUoe 
of  bring  tosff  oomfttctef,  the  sifio^ 
Im  the  society :  since,  the  smaller 


II.  SuperanHuationrProvinon. 

1.  Requires  a  lar^fund:  but 
which,  as  to  the  capital  or  princi- 
pal, need  never  be  at  command. 

2.  Requires  a  eopiout  stock  of 
data,  upon  a  national  scale,  as 
grounds  for  calculation. 

SL  Requires  910  eemtinv  as  to 
condition  in  point  of  heaithf  as  a 
qualiBcation  lor  admittance ;  the 
more  unhealthy,  the  more  bene- 
ficial a  member,  because  the  less 
likely  to  attain  the  superannua- 
tion age. 

4.  Requires  no  other  acrutiny 
into  the  title  to  the  receipt  of  the 
benefit  than  what  concerns  the 
tme  of  the  party *s  birth: — a  fact 
of  the  simplest  nature,  and  asoer^ 
tainable  at  a  period  premoue  to 
that  of  the  contract  of  admission. 


5.  Its  chance  of  being  weacofi- 
dneted  has  no  connexion  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  society:  but  it 


III.  Widow-Prooiaiom. 

1.  Requires  a  larffefmnd:  but 
which  as  to  the  capital  or  princi- 
pal, need  never  be  at  command. 

2.  Requires  a  oopiioiis  stock  of 
data,  upon  a  national  scale,  as 
grounds  for  calculation. 

S.  Requires  a  ifniefservtt^  in- 
to a  man\  condition  in  point  of 
health,  as  a  qualification  far  ad- 
mittance: more  so  than  in  ease 
of  sickness-provision,  on  aoeoaut 
of  the  superior  magnitode  of  the 
stake. 

4.  Requires  not  a  scrutiny  of 
any  nicety:  after  the  scmtiiiy  in- 
to health  previous  to  admiasiaa, 
the  only  aubaequent  objects  of  in- 
quiry being  matters  «  fSMt  of  a 
nature  little  exposed  to  dispute — 
vi2.  the  celebration  of  marriafe 
between  two  persons,  and  the 
death  of  one  of  t' 


5.  Its  chance  of  being  iratfcae- 
dueied  has  no  eonnexion  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  society:  but  it 
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«iintary/aoiiftMf  of  tack  muUmar.  This  pro- 
perty is  scarcely  possessed,  or  so  much  as  ca- 
pable of  being  possessed  by  a  Friendly  Society 
bank :  not  only  the  original  calculations,  but 
the  current  accounts,  would  be  loo  complicated 
for  any  literary  talents,  or  at  least  too  operose 
for  any  time,  which  such  an  association  could 
in  general  be  expected  to  afford.  The  contri- 
bution is  paid  at  so  much  per  week,  or  per 
month,  the  same  for  each  contributor,  though 
in  some  instances  the  amount  of  the  earnings 
from  whence  it  is  drawn  may  be  some  number 
of  times  greater  than  in  others.  In  general, 
compared  to  earnings,  the  amount  of  it  appears 
to  be  Tory  small;  from  3d.  to  Is.  a-week,  where 
the  earnings  may  run  from  6s.  to  368.  or  more: 
so  that  frugality,  though  inyited  to  raise  itself 
to  this  low  pitch,  is  in  a  manner  kept  from  ris- 
ing higher :  its  claims  haying  been  acceded  to 
up  to  this  standard  height,  will  be  apt  to  be 
looked  upon  as  satisfied:  and  thus  a  man  who 
might  by  possibility  lay  up  above  £90  a  year, 
and  with  comfort  and  decency  £70  or  £80  is 
supposed  to  have  done  enough  when  he  has 
laid  up  two  and  fifty  shillings. — On  the  other 
hand,  small  as  the  contribution  is,  it  may  yet 
be  too  much  for  an  indiyidual  already  burden- 
ed with  a  numerous  &mlly,  and  belonging  to 
the  lowest-paid  class ;  hence  another  source  of 
unobserved  exclusions :  though,  for  the  same 
individual,  before  marriage,a  contribution  some 
number  of  times  greater  might  not  have  been 
too  great. 

IV.  TmJM  of  decUina  tuficiettUy  advantage' 
ouitothe  ewfUymer,  This  property  awtagonizet 
with,  and  forms  the  limit  of,  the  more  important 
property  otwUdity:  due  provision  being  made 
for  that  superior  object,  then  and  not  till  then, 
the  more  advantageous  the  terms  can  be  made 
the  better.  As  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  it  is 
not  natural  that  they  should  be  found  deficient 
under  this  head : — ^the  danger  is  (as  we  have 
seen)  that  of  their  promising  more  than  they 
will  be  able  to  pay,  rather  than  not  so  much. 
The  mischief  resulting  from  want  of  calcula- 
tion, ill-constructed  calculation,  or  ill-grounded 
calculation,  vibrates  between  these  two  dan- 
gers : — ^in  one  place  too  much  is  allowed  in  re- 
turn for  contribution,  and  there  bankruptcy  is 
the  consequence :  in  another,  nd  so  much  as 


might  have  been  allowed,  and  there  a  propor- 
tionable part  of  the  benefit  is  lost. — The  scale 
of  variation  being  so  great,  stretching  from  be- 
low twenty  to  one,  to  above  sixty  to  one,  the 
co-existence  of  these  two  opposite  mischieft 
seems  an  inevitable  result  of  the  assumption  of 
a  common  standard  for  all  places,  even  though 
that  standard  were  the  exact  representative 
of  the  natxonai  rate.  In  the  case  of  a  national 
Frugality-Bank,  such  as  that  proposed,  if  the  . 
standard  be  but  just,  both  misohiefs  are  com- 
pletely obviated.* 

V.  VI.  YII.  Place  of  transacting  business 
suitable  in  other  points,  as  well  as  that  of 
vicinity — Mode  of  transacting  business  prompt^ 
as  well  as  aecomnu>dating,  in  regard  to  times 
and  quantities  of  receipts  and  payments.  Among 
the  Friendly  Societies,  with  few,  or  perhaps  no 
exceptions,  the  office  of  this  sort  of  the  Frugali- 
ty-Bank is  bX  9.  pMio-hotue :  for  here  it  must 
be,  or  nowhere ;  this  being  the  only  sort  of 
house  to  which  it  is  convenient  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed: at  the  same  time,  if  there  were  any 
option  in  the  case,  choosing  a  tippling-house  for 
a  school  of  frugality,  would  be  like  choosing  a 
brothel  for  a  school  of  continence.  The  sacri- 
fice a  man  is  enabled  to  make  to  that  virtue  is 
small  and  limited :  the  sacrifice  he  is  perpetu- 
ally solicited  to  make  to  a  habit  which  is  the 
most  formidable  adversary  of  this  virtue,  has 
no  bounds.  The  obligation  (commonly  annex-  < 
ed)  of  spending  at  tlds  office  not  less  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  money,  (perhaps  3d.)  for 
every  shilling  saved,  as  well  as  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  time,  (an  evening  in  every  mouth,  or 
every  week,)  would  be  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the 
contribution  to  frugality,  if  the  contribution  it- 
self were  not  so  slight  in  proportion  to  the 
means ;  and  if,  either  already,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  man's  admission  into  itte  society,  the  tax 
were  not  so  unhappily  habitual  and  congenial 
to  inclination,  as  to  present  itself  as  if  divested 
of  all  its  burdensomeness.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
here  comes  in  another  addition  to  the  list 
of  unperceived  exclusions ;  since,  whatever 
may  be  the  benefit,  no  man  is  admitted  to  the 
purchase  of  it,  who  vrill  not  frequent  an  ale- 
house. 

As  to  vicinUy,  the  associations  in  question 
are  thus  for  exempt  from  disadvantage  on  that 


the  ioeie^,  the  greater  the  inte- 
terest  which  prompts  to  scrutiny. 

6.  A  bonk  for  this  purpose  may 
be  broken  up  at  any  ttme,  without 
any  breach  of  engagement,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  effectu- 
ation of  the  object,  bo  long  as  it 


will  be  the  securer  against  insol- 
vency through  carnal  excess  of 
mortality,  the  larger  the  society. 

6.  A  bank  for  this  purpose  can 
never  be  broken  up,  without 
breach  of  engaffements,  or  with- 
out the  utter  frustration  of  its 
object. 


will  be  the  securer  against  insol- 
vency through  caeual  excess  of 
mortality,  the  larger  the  society. 

6.  A  bank  for  this  purpose  can 
never  be  broken  up,  without 
breach  of  engaffements,  or  with- 
out the  utter  frustration  of  its 
object 


*  Superannuation  age,  suppose  sixty-five :  age  of  commencement  of  contribution,  from  twenty  to 
thirty : — ^if  none  live  beyond  sixty-five,  the  fund  will  go  on  accumulating  for  ever ;  and  if  all  were  .to 
live  up  to  sixty-five,  it  would  accumulate  but  so  much  the  faster: — on  the  other  hand,  if  all  die 
within  a  few  yean  after  they  have  begun  contributing,  except  those  who  live  beyond  sixty-five,  and 
they  live  on  to  eighty  or  ninety,  the  insolvency,  under  a  plan  of  calculation  nounded  on  an  average  of 
ages,  and  a  supposed  regular  scale  of  mortality,  as  between  age  and  age,  wilfbe  certain  and  enormous. 
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wore,  that  the  memben,  in  their  qoality  of 
hanken,  are  in  eyery  raeh  soeiety  snflkiently 
within  reaoh  of  one  another,  in  their  quality  of 
enstomers  to  the  bank :  bat  this  droomstanoe 
is  in  effoot  but  another  cause  of  exclusion,  nn- 
der  the  mask  of  a  conyenienee ;  since,  in  as  fiur 
as  this  condition  fiuls,  the  society  fails  of  ex- 
tending itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  together  members  within  reach  of 
one  anoti^er,(that  is,  within  reach  of  the  com- 
mon od^  the  pnblic-house,)  in  nnmber  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  society  for  this  purpose,  and 
capable  of  sparing  the  necessary  proportion  of 
the  working  time,  that  the  beniefit,  such  as  it 
is,  is  mostly  confined  to  towns. . 

As  to  the  Hme$  for  receiying  contributions, 
and  paying  allowances,  these  are  points  that, 
in  the  instance  of  these  societies,  must  be  fixed 
by  general  regulation,  and  in  respect  of  which 
little  or  no  indulgence  can  accordingly  be 
shown  to  indiyidual  conyenienee.  The  contri- 
bution must  be  so  much  a  week,  or  so  much  a 
month:  less  cannot  be  accepted,  for  no  tar- 
ther  adyantage  can  be  allowed: — ^the  time 
must  be  the  periodical  time  of  meeting,  and 
no  other. 

As  to  the  Company's  system  of  Frugality- 
Banks,  in  point  of  mere  yioinity,  if  confined  to 
the  system  of  Industry-houses,  they  certainly 
'  would  be  in  no  small  degree  inferior  to  the 
system  of  public  houses  wUch  officiate  in  that 
capacity  to  the  existing  societies:  but  eyen 
were  no  fhrther  accommodation  proyided,  the 
adyantages  it  would  haye  in  those  other  re- 
spects seem  to  be  more  than  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  this  head  of  disadyantage.  No 
tax,— no  obligation  to  drink ;— neither  obliga- 
tion nor  inyitation  to  rob  the  domestic  drole 
of  a  regularly  recurring  eyening.  Ten  miles, 
the  utmost  distance : — ^times  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, goyemed  altogether  by  indiyidual  con- 
yenienee:— ^the  time  consumed  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  distance  might,  in  many  instances, 
be  made  up  for  by  the  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  attendances ;  and  the  time  of  the  week 
might  be  the  day  (for  wherefore  should  it  not 
be  t)  on  which  time,  considered  in  a  pecuniary 
light,  has  no  yalue. 

Should  this  not  be  enough,  the  yestry-room 
of  each  place  of  worship  presents  an  office  as 
near,  and  the  derk  an  officer,  or  sub-agent,  as 
suitable  as  can  be  desired.  The  minister  and 
ehurohwardeus  would  be  his  natural  inspeo- 
tors.  In  a  place  in  which  he  is  already  sta- 
tioned by  Us  existing  and  more  important 
duties,  the  smallest  coin  current,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  memben,  and  that  by  the 
number  of  times  of  payment,  in  the  instance 
of  each,  would  affonl  a  compensation  more 
than  adequate  to  his  trouble.  For  the  service 
thus  rendered  to  morality,  religion  need  not 
go  unrewarded :  attendance  on  the  serrice  of 
the  day  might  be  a  condition  precedent,  and 
its  ofiee$  rendered  preparatory,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  yirtue.    Money  transactions  are 


neither  ill-suited  nor  foreign  to  the  main  bum- 
ncM  of  the  day,  when  sanctified  by  the  oceamom, 
or  the  HM  .*  witness  surplice-fees,  communion 
oflbrings,  collections  on  briefr : — and  if  a  money 
transaction  be  sanctified  by  charity,  why  not 
by  a  yirtue  which  stands  paramount  to  cha- 
rity herself,  by  preyenting  the  mischief  for 
wldch  her  best  exertions  are  but  a  palliatiye. 

YIII.  Mode  of  Book-keeping  cUar  and  teOu- 
factory, — In  the  instance  of  the  existing  socie- 
ties, ue  proyision  made  in  foyour  of  frugality 
being  so  inadequate,  the  plan  of  book-keeping 
necessary  will  be  proportionably  simple :  and 
indeed  so  simple,  tiiat  the  stock  of  literary  ac- 
quirements existing  in  each  soeiety  does  not, 
it  is  true,  appear  likely  to  be  found  in  many 
instances  inadequate  to  the  task.  But  the 
proposed  Company,  in  their  quality  of  keepeia 
of  a  uniyersal  frugality-bank,  would  not  ex- 
tend their  scheme  of  proyidon  without  pro- 
viding a  system  of  book-keeping  altogether 
competent  to  the  purpoee.  Under  their  man- 
agement, that  degree  of  competency,  which  at 
present  is  exposed  eyerywhere  to  eontiiigeft- 
des,  would  be  certain  and  uniyersaL 

IX.  ExemjfUon  fivm  collateral  Ineomceni' 
enees, — Collateral  mischieft,  to  which  the 
management  of  the  Friendly  Sodetiee  is 
liable  to  give  birth,  (as  appears  by  examples 
from  Eden,)  and  from  all  which,  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  proposed  Company,  the  hnn- 
ness  would  be  cleared:  1.  Drnmkinnem  and 
Dienpation,  as  aboye.  2.  Ditagreementt  and 
quarrde — ^results  mischieyous  to  themselyes, 
beddes  operating  oecadonally  in  quality  of 
causes  of  dittolutiony  as  above.  S.  Combina- 
tions for  sinister  purposes,  of  a  pnfeuwmtMl 
or  other  comparatiyely  prioate  nature : — aoch 
as  rise  of  wages,  (always  in  fkvour  of  oecopa- 
tions  already  oyeipaid,)  or  diminution  of  work- 
ing hours.*  4.  Combinations  for  sinister  pur- 
poses of  a  pMio  nature— the  raging  malady 
of  the  times. 

^6ciAfmNll,Emgene%e9U>iikiAikeComwmf9 
Bank  w  Uaet  oompetent,^-TbaB»  are  sudi,  and 
such  only,  in  which  the  result  of  the  laigeDeas 
of  the  society  may  be  the  danger  of  its  not  de- 
fending itself,  with  sufficient  vigilance,  against 
rthe  arts  of  customers :  the  interest  of  each 
associate,  in  each  transaction*  deereasiag  ae 
the  multitude  of  associates  increases. 

Among  these  cases  would  evidently  be  te 
be  found  those  of  dmple  foilure  ef  employ- 
ment, dckness,  and  providon  for  widows,  on 
the  suppodtion  that,  in  return  for  the  emd- 
deration-money  recdved,  the  burden  to  an 
unlimited  amount — ^to  a  value  not  limited  by 
that  of  the  oondderation-money  In  each  in- 
stance— ^is  to  be  borne  by  the  Company — 1. 
As  to  foiUnre  of  emplopnentj  the  exigeney  it- 
self is  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  will  ef 
the  customer,  as  to  be  palpably  vnsnaoeptible 

*  Combinations  of  this  tsndeaey,  and  of  th» 
most  pernidooi  kind,  are  add  to  exist  amosfthe 
•odeties  composed  of  London  mroante. 
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6f being  inanredagaiiiBt  on  snehtermfl.  Toa 
mtn  who  has  an  employment^  whidi  fills  np 
his  time,  and  aflbrds  him  the  means  of  liring, 
it  will  not  commonly  be  a  Tery  easy  matter,  to 
<»ppear  to  haye  none:  bnt  there  is  no  man 
who  could  not  bo  manage  matters  as  not  to 
haye  any  snch  employment.  2.  Sickness  in- 
deed is  not  altogether  in  this  case ;  bnt  it  is 
too  much  so  to  be  capable  of  being  proyided 
against  apon  these  terms,  by  so  large  a  com- 
pany, without  an  eyident  danger  of  inoJcnlable 
loss.  3.  Eyen  in  the  case  of  proyision  for 
widows,  though  the  event  firom  which  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  burden  takes  its 
date,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  (as  in 
the  former  oases)  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  customer ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter of  &ct,  in  regard  to  constitution,  occupa- 
tion, &c.,  on  which  the  probable  duration  of 
lift  depends,  and  thence  on  which  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  or  eyen  the  reception  of  a  can- 
didate, in  his  proffered  quality  of  customer, 
may  be  made  to  depend— and  therefore,  in 
this  way,  the  probcAU  commencement  of  the 
burden,  in  each  instance,  <»re  in  no  small  de- 
gree dependent  onhis  will.*  Against  the  danger 


*  Child-nudntomuice  provision,  where  the  de- 
mand for  it  remits  from  me  co-existenoe  of  an  ez- 
tia  number  of  children  under  the  telf-nudntaining 
MO,  is  an  exigency  not  altogether  incapable  of  being 
thus  providM  for  on  its  own  bottom,  and  eyen  in 
the  -way  of  insurance.  For  however  the  leducing 
the  amount  of  the  exigency  below  any  given  amount 
may,  physically  speaung,  not  be  out  of  the  power 
of  uie  partie8,,(such  a  result  being  attainable  dj  ab- 
stinences repugnant  to  the  object  of  the  institution,) 
yet  themcrsomur  theamount  of  the  exigency,  that  is, 
the  number  of  ue  children  |nodueed  by  any  nven 
manrutfe,  is  a  result  not  sulrieet  to  the  will  ca  the 
individual,  as  marriage  itsel/,  apparent  idleness,  or 
apparent  fitilure  of  employment  are.  Whatever 
were  the  chance,  in  respect  of  the  co-existent  num- 
ber of  burdensome  children  found  to  obtain  at  any 
period,  might  therefore  be  safely  taken  as  the  per- 
manent amount  of  the  chance ;  since  im)  other  cause 
than  the  desirable  fvent  of  affenenJ  increase  in  the 
national  rate  of  vitelity  could  occasion  it  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. But  the  calculations  would  be  complicat- 
ed ;  and  the  stock  of  data  requisite  in  the  capacity 
of  grounds  for  calculation  is  such,  as  is  not  to  he 
obtained  witiiout  the  aid  of  government :  inasmuch 
as  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  whole  population 
would  be  absolutely  indispensable;  and  when  once 
made,  it  were  better,  for  this  as  well  as  so  many 
other  purposes,  that  it  should  be  regularly  kept  up. 
At  any  rate  the  sale  of  annuities  co-enduring  with 
this  exigency,  would,  it  is  evident,  be  a  business  of 
too  mudi  complication  and  delicacy,  and  would 
require  funds  of  too  great  a  magnitude,  to  lie  within 
the  mhere  of  ability  of  any  of  the  local  associations. 
But  by  the  proposed  Company,  (supposing  the  data 
to  be  but  obtained,)  it  might  be  conducted  with 
perfect^  safety  and  regularity,  to  the  petA  advantage 
of  the  industrious  and  frogkl  individoal,  as  also  of 
the  Company,  if  the  company  thought  fit  to  take 
ft  share  in  it. 

Among  the  cluster  of  donations,  proposed  with  too 
little  thought  of  the  ways  and  means,  and  among 
the  least  exoeptiopable  in  its  principle,  wm  that  of 


here  in  question,  in  the  case  of  provision 
against  sickness,  there  seems  to  be  but  one 
remedy,  yii.  the  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  duty- 
€md^tere9$  jnnetion  principle,  and  taking  for 
sharers  in  the  bargain  some  incUvidual,  or  small 
assemblage  of  individuals,  whose  personal  in- 
terest in  the  eyent  of  each  bargain  shall  be 
adequate  to  the  purpose : — ^in  the  case  of  pro- 
yision for  widows,  there  is,  besides  the  above 
remedy,  that  of  reducing  the  burden  of  the 
allowance  to  a  rate  adjusted  to  the  supposed 
utmost  efficacy  of  the  cause  of  disadvantage, 
and  for  that  purpose  supposing  the  lives  of 
husbands  (among  the  customers  of  the  bank) 
to  be  as  much  worse  than  ordinary,  and  that 
of  wiyes  as  much  better  than  ordinary,  as  the 
purpose  shall  be  found  to  require.  If  the  lat- 
ter remedy  be  not  employiod,  there  remains 
still  unprovided  against,  in  tiie  case  of  this 
mode  of  provision  for  widows,  the  danger  of 
a  sinister  and  secret  interest,  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  strong  enough  to  oyercome  the 
known  and  legitimate  interest  by  which  his 
fidelity  is  endeavoured  to  be  insured;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  these  are  the  branches  of  the 
trade  of  assurance  which  appear  the  least 
adapted  of  any  to  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed Company.  In  the  case  of  a  provision 
for  widows  in  no  other  shape  than  that  of  a 
superannuation-annuity,  as  the  commencement 
of  the 'burden  depeud£h--not  (as  befbre)  upon 
the  badneet  of  the  life  of  the  nuin,  but  upon  the 
goodnen  of  the  life  of  the  womaii,  the  danger 
of  imposition  has  no  place.  This,  as  well  as 
eyery  other  case  of  a  superannuation-annuity, 
is  as  competent  to  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany as  any  branch  of  assurance  can  be :  and 
as  competent  to  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed Company,  as  to  any  other  Company, 
existing  or  proposable : — ^and  this  is  the  only 
shape  in  which  provision  for  widows  is  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  lowest-paid  classes,  that 
is,  to  the  bulk  of  self-maintaining  hands :  for 
surely  it  is  not  a  matter  even  to  be  wished  for, 
that  a  womsji  who  during  her  husband's  life 
has  been  subjected  to  labour,  should  be  raised 
aboye  it  by  his  death. 

In  those  cases  to  which  the  Company's  man- 
agement is  applicable  with  least  adyantage,  it 
is  not  that  tins  management  is  less  competent 
to  the  enabling  an  individual  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  exigency,  but  only  as  to  the  mak- 
ing proyision  against  it  in  a  particular  mode — 
yiz.  in  the  way  of  insurance : — ^for,  to  a  party 


a  gratuitous  aUovrance  for  extra-children  altogether 
at  the  public  charge.  A  bounty  to  a  more  support- 
able amount,  upon  that  same  principle,  might  be 
afforded,  by  enabling  the  Com^y,  at  the  public 
expense,  to  insure  a  £unily  against  the  burden  for 
a  premium  in  such  proportion  inferior  to  what 
would  be  an  equivalent,  as  should  be  thought  fit 
But  whether  this  expensive  mode  of  affording  relief 
would  be  preferable  to  the  unexpensive  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  by  the  taking  of  extra-children  upon 
tiie  footing  of  Cknnpanj^s  apprentices,  the  reader  is 
by  this  time  in  a  condition  to  judge. 
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who  is  content  to  be  his  own  tDsanr,  the  Com- 
pany's  bank,  (as  we  have  seen,)  holds  oat 
against  this,  as  well  as  so  many  other  exigen- 
cies, a  proTision  not  to  be  derived  from  any 
other  sonroe.  If  a  man  has  time  before-hand, 
it  enables  him  to  lay  up  a  ftind  of  self-relief  by 
means  of  which  he  may  be  provided  for  in  hiis 
own  way,  at  his  own  time : — ^if,  for  want  of 
time,  or  otherwise,  he  has  laid  up  no  such  Aind, 
at  the  worst  it  proTides  for  him,  on  the  self- 
liberation  plan,  in  an  indnstry-honse.  Com- 
pared with  self-insurance,  insurance  by  con- 
tract, as  in  other  cases,  so,  more  particularly 
in  this,  seems,  it  is  true,  most  faTourable  to 
happiness  upon  the  whole :  the  distribution  of 
good  and  evil  being  in  this  way  more  equable : 
— ^for  though  what  there  is  of  personal  suffer- 
ing in  the  case  is  incapable  of  being  distributed, 
yet  its  concomitant,  the  pecuniary  burden,  it 
distributed  by  this  means ;  and,  by  being  dis- 
tributed, the  pressure  of  it  upon  tiie  whole  is 
lessened : — and  the  strength  given  by  exercise 
to  the  benevolent  affections,  and  to  the  haMt 
of  beneficence,  is  a  kind  of  indirect  advantage, 
which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  not  to  be 
contemned.  To  this  mode  of  provision,  the 
Company,  though  it  were  not  itself  to  embark 
in  the  adventurous  part,  might  afford  very 
considerable  encouragement  and  asststance. 
By  undertaking,  in  terms  attended  with  no 
risk  to  itself,  but  vrith  a  moderate  advantage, 
the  receipt  of  contributions,  the  payment  of 
allowances,  and  the  charge  of  book-keeping, 
the  Company  would  ease  the  associations  of 
all  danger  and  apprehension  of  embezdemetU 
and  dittipation:  it  might  release  them  of  a 
great  part  of  the  burden  of  cUtendanee,  and 
exempt  them  from  the  dangers  of  diaoord  and 
diaaolutum.  It  would  contribute,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
population  thus  associated:  it  might  reduce 
the  number  necessary  to  the  forming  an  asso- 
ciation, by  taking  for  itself  (which  it  might  do 
without  danger)  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
shares ; — as  for  as  ten  (suppose)  out  of  forty ; 
— ^by  enabling  those  to  form  a  common  pwne, 
who,  by  reason  of  any  of  the  causes  of  separa- 
tion above  spoken  of— (as,  leligion,  party,  pri- 
vate disagreement,  and  the  like) — might  have 
been  prevented  from  forming  a  common  a«Miii- 
bly: — in  a  word,  it  might  remove,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  various  causes  of  UUent  ex- 
elutum  above  exemplified  or  alluded  to. 

So  in  the  case  of  associations  bound  for  an- 
nuities to  commence  at  vddowhood — ^the  Com- 
pany might  perhaps  not  think  it  advisable  ever 
to  contract  any  obligation  of  that  sort  on  its 
own  account: — at  any  rate  it  could  never 
pledge  itself  for  the  discharge  of  obligations 
alreiuly  contracted  on  this  score  of  existing 
associations : — ^but  it  might  take  their  ftinds 
into  its  ovm  hands,  keep  account  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  undertake  for  the  discharge  of  the 
engagements,  as  fiur  as  that  produce  extended, 
and  no  further. 

The  benefit  that  has  resulted  firom  these  as- 


sociations is  as  important  as  it  If  eglimsini : 
the  principle  of  frngdity  being  rendered  popu- 
lar, the  foundation  is  hud,  the  ehief  diflSoutj 
removed.  What  regards  relief  nnderaiekiMSB 
is  unmixed  good : — thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands must  have  been  preserved  by  it  from 
death,  misery,  and  pensioned  idleness. — ^Bat» 
of  what  concerns  provision  acainst  distant 
contingencies,  the  result  is  in  the  clouds.  It 
is  in  vain  to  inquire  into  remote  effects,  when 
the  state  even  of  existing  causes  is  wrapt  iu 
darkness.  Who  can  say  to  what  extrava- 
gancies overweaning  hope  may  not  haTe  soar- 
ed, while  unlettered  minds  have  been  left  to 
wander  in  the  field  of  calculation  vrithout  a 
guide  1 — Take  even  the  oldest  of  these  bodies, 
the  past  prosperity,  were  it  ever  so  unirena], 
can  scarce  as  yet  have  afforded  any  pledge  of 
fhture.  The  oldest  cannot  as  yet  have  reach- 
ed the  age  of  trial.*  Meantime,  safe  or  un- 
safe, how  little  they  have  done  or  caa  do  to- 
wards satisfying  the  demands  of  finig^ty  m 
their  frdlest  extent,  and  in  all  their  diTenity 
of  shape,  has  been  already  seen.  The  body  it 
collateral  mischief  of  wUch  they  may  prove 
pregnant,  appears  not  to  be  inconaidenJile.f 
But  whatever  there  may  be  of  danger  in  the 
institution,  results  from  ciroumstanoes  that 
are  altogether  accidental  to  it — ^the  mnltttn- 
dinous  and  unbridled  concourse  of  rough  and 
uncultivated  minds: — democracy  is  no  woan 
of  the  essence  of  frugality,  than  it  Is  of  pru- 
dence, tranquillity,  or  science.  The  benefits 
result  from  the  object  itself,  the  dispositaon  to 
fingality:  the  mischiefii,frt>mthe  means  which 
chance  has  hitherto  ftiniiBhed  for  the  ezerdae 
of  that  virtue.  Under  the  management  of  the 
proposed  Company,  the  mischiefo  would  drop 
off  of  course :  the  benefit  irould  remain — ^with 
vast  increase  of  magnitude,  and  in  its  mesl 
perfect  purity. 

Were  the  disadvantages  attached  to  these 
petty  Frugality  Banks,  as  compared  vdth  the 
proposed  General  Frugality  Bank,  ever  so  con- 
siderable, it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
abstractedly  useful,  any  more  than  honestly 
practicable,  to  employ  the  hand  of  government 


*  Coneenung  the  age  of  trial,  see  Dale  and  Priee. 

f  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  ooUateiml 
miflchief,  notlunff  of  imprudence  or  ovntight  caa, 
with  jostice,  be  uid  on  this  aceount  to  the  soon  of 
government.  Government  did  not  make  these  so- 
cieties, it  found  them  ready  made.  By  the  nedal 
protection  it  holds  out  to  them,  it  has  afioraed  i^ 
self  its  surest  chance  for  their  attachment,  as  weU 
as  a  peculiar  title  to  their  allegiance.  After  all, 
wbat  it  gives  as  a  boon  to  this  privileged  part  of  its 
sobjecta  m  the  shape  of  a  reiraid  for  rirtooi,  is  ae 
more  than  what  government  owes  as  a  <h^  to  all 
subjects  without  distinction— ocosssiUt  Jtutim  and 
Itberlv  qfruidence:  the  last,  a  blessii^,  the  loos  ef 
which,  the  baneful  froit  of  the  existing  poor  laws, 
is  a  misfortone  peculiar  to  this  land  ef  oUMrviseM 
justly  boasted  hbetty:  a  Umsim  which,  by  the 
proposed  pkn,  and  by  nothing  but  the  ] 
plan,  would  effKtually  be  restored. 
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to  break  them  up.  The  Company's  General 
Bank  being  added,  and  these  partienlar  banks 
remaining  as  they  are,  the  castomer,  in  this, 
as  in  most  cases,  oould  not  bnt  be  a  gainer  by 
the  oompetition.  Whatever  part  of  this  busi- 
ness they  chose  should  be  done  for  them  by 
tiie  Company's  Bank,  it  would  always  be  ready 
to  do  for  them  on  pre-acyusted  terms :  what- 
eyer  part  they  either  found  they  could  not  do 
or  conceiTed  that  the  Company  would  do  for 
them  better  than  they  could  do  for  themselves, 
they  would  of  course  give  the  doing  of  it  to  tiie 
Company :  and  if,  in  any  instance,  the  result 
of  their  choosing  to  do  their  own  business,  in- 
stead of  turning  it  over  to  the  Company,  should 
be  its  being  ill  done,  they  could  only  have 
themselves  to  thank  for  it.  The  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  better  for  a  man  to  suffer  by  his  own 
will,  than  to  be  saved  against  his  will,  are 
neither  many,  nor  very  easy  to  determine.  In 
every  shape  in  which  assistance  could  be  wished 
— instruction — ^legal  powers — ^pecuniary  fVinds 
— trust-worthy  hands — the  Company,  with 
its  all-comprehensive  and  omnipresent  Bank, 
would  never  cease  to  hold  out  to  them  a  sure 
and  inexhaustible  resource. 

Chap.  VI.  Pecuniary  JRsmittanee  faeilUated 
to  the  Poor, — Disadvantage  the  poorest  and 
most  numerous  classes  labour  under,  in  this 
respect,  the  relative  of  expense  of  remittance 
increasing  as  the  sum  to  be  remitted  decreases. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  self-maintain- 
ing poor  of  this  country  are  stationed  habi- 
tually at  a  distance  from  their  dearest  con- 
nexions. In  this  humble  line  of  life,  so  small  a 
sum  as  a  crown,  or  half-crown,  might  be  no  in- 
considerable assistance — ^firom  a  parent  to  a 
child — ^from  a  child  to  an  infirm  parent,  or 
grand-parent — from  a  sister  to  a  sister,  &c. — 
There  are  individuals  in  this  country,  to  whose 
expenditure  £500  does  not  bear  so  great  a 
proportion  as  half-a-crown  does  to  the  expen- 
diture of  many  an  individual  among  the  self- 
maintaining  poor. — Useftil  arrangements  taken 
by  the  post-office  relative  to  this  head,  since 
the  first  penning  of  this  paper.*  But  these 
arrangements  do  not  altogether  come  up  to 
the  present  purpose :  neither  the  least  sum  nor 
the  retribution  being  quite  small  enough :  nor 

*  By  a  reffulation  of  vexy  recent  date,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  different  claues  of  officers,  which 
Government,  for  other  purposes,  has  occasion  to 
station,  in  spots  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
proposed  industry-houses,  (though  still  not  so  nu- 
merous as  the  parishes,)  have  been  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  enablinir  seamen  in  the  xing^s  ser- 
vice to  correspond,  in  tne  way  of  pecuniary  remit- 
tance, with  their  families,  wherever  situated.  The 
benefit  of  this  arrangement  is  beyond  calculation : 
— ^morality,  as  well  as  convenience,  is  served  by  it : 
— ^many  a  family,  which  used  to  be  a  burden  to  the 
public,  derives  now  its  nourishment  from  the  natu- 
ral source ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  na- 
tional wealth,  which  used  to  be  worse  than  thrown 
away,  is  now  applied  to  purposes  of  real  and  neces- 
sary use. 
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does  the  post,  in  all  places,  reach  the  cottage 
of  the  poor.f  This  part  of  the  business  of  re- 
mittance might  be  managed  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Company,  in  and  from  the  several 
industry-houses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lowest 
paid  classes,  with  proper  checks,  (such  as  the 
letters  being  sent  open,  &c.)  to  save  the  bene- 
fit fW)m  being  usurped  by  those  who  have  no 
need  of  it.  The  accommodation  will  of  course 
be  the  more  valuable,  the  more  frequent  and 
regular  the  intercourse  between  the  several 
industry-houses  and  the  parishes  within  their 
respective  circuits.  By  the  use  proposed  to 
be  made  of  each  vestry-room  in  the  quality  of 
a  sub-office  to  the  proposed  system  of  Fruga- 
lity Banh,  the  demand  for  this  intercourse 
would  naturally  be  increased.  Leaving  other 
days  to  casual  opportunity,  Sunday,  the  day 
of  universal  leisure  and  social  intercourse 
among  the  poor,  might  be  a  day  of  regular 
communication,  between  each  industry-house 
and  the  several  parishes  within  its  circuit. 
Special  messengers  would  seldom  be  necessary. 
Tlie  visits  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  in- 
dustry-house would  of  their  own  accord  be 
making  to  their  friends  in  the  respective 
parishes,  would  in  general,  be  sufficient  for 
executing  these  and  such  other  commissions  as 
there  might  be  occasion  to  give  them  from  the 
house. — For  the  facilities  that  might  be  given 
to  conveyance,  see  the  next  chapter. 

Chap.  VII.  Dietant  Conveyance  faeUitated 
to  the  Poor. — Use  of  the  industry-houses  in  the 
capacity  of  frugalUy-inne  and  frugal-convey- 
ance-ttages, — Mean  distance  from  house  to 
house,  on  one  supposition,  fifteen  miles;  on 
another,  but  ten  miles  and  two-thirds.  Inns 
are  altogether  unnecessary,  where,  comparing 
the  distance  between  house  and  house,  with  the 
ability  of  the  traveller  in  respect  of  self-convey- 
ance, he  can  make  his  way  horn  house  to  house 
vrithout  stopping  for  a  night's  rest.  But  houses 
for  stopping  at  in  the  day  time  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  poor  traveller.  Repose  he  finds, 
at  the  worst,  upon  the  ground ;  food  he  car- 
ries in  his  pocket,  from  the  industry-house 
where  he  slept.  The  cheapest  beasts  of  draught 
(asses)  might  be  kept,  at  a  small  expense,  in 
sufficient  number  for  those  who  by  childhood 
or  infirmity  were  disqualified  for  self-convey- 
ance. 

I.  Uses  in  ike  Instance  of  ike  Induttry-houte 
Poor, — 1.  The  transferaUe  classes  distributed 
all  over  the  country  without  expense,  where- 
ever  food  is  cheapest,  or  labour,  such  as  thev 
have  respectively  to  bestow,  most  in  demand. 
2.  A  pauper,  on  his  becoming  burdensome, 
conveyed  from  his  last  abode  to  one  of  the 
nearest  industry-houses  without  charge ;  suffi- 
cient conductors,  where  requisite,  being  always 
to  be  found  among  the  population  of  the  house. 


■f-  Defects  in  the  post*offioe  arrangement  have, 
in  this  respect,  during  the  present  year,  (1841,)  and 
the  immediately  preMding,  been  materially  amend* 
ed  by  reducing  tne  rate  of  commission. — Ed. 
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8.  A  well-behftTed  panperyon  his  petiiioiiyoon- 
veyed,  by  indulgence  of  tiie  Company,  to  the 
abode,  or  to  the  indnstry-honse  nearest  to  the 
abode,  of  any  of  his  near  connexions,  whom 
he  wishes  to  yisit,  though  it  were  at  the  re- 
motest part  of  South  Britain.  If  able,  no  loss, 
for  want  of  his  labour,  need  be  incurred.  Ten, 
or  eren  fifteen  miles  a-day,  would  scarcely 
make  too  large  an  addition  to  his  ordinary 
day's  labour,  even  if  it  were  of  the  hard-work 
kind ;  none  at  all,  if  it  were  of  the  titting  work, 
or  other  t^t^i&t-work  kind.  When  not  employed 
for  travelling,  as  above,  the  asses,  attached  to 
proper  vehicles,  might  serve  for  giving  open  air, 
in  conjunction  wiUi  exercise,  to  the  childrm 
beneath  tiie  self-conveying  age,  and  to  the  bed- 
ridden— especially  on  Sundays.— (See  Book  iv. 
Paupeb  CoMFonas.) 

II.  Ute  to  ike  idf-mainUuniitg  Poor — ^Tra- 
velling all  over  the  country,  wherever  their  oc- 
casions lead  them ; — settingout  withoutmoney, 
and  arriving  with  money  in  their  pockets.*  At 
present  this  cannot  bo  done,  bemuse  there  is 
nobody  in  a  condition  to  give  employment  at 
such  tkort  iKin»tfi^,in  large  or  smidl  quantUiet, 
as  it  may  happen,  to  persons  imJhioiPii,  coming 
in  any  number,  A  man,  having  money  in  his 
pocket,  might  work  or  not  work,  as  he  chose : 
— ^taking  the  benefit  of  the  diet  and  lodging  at 
the  cheap  price  of  the  house,  instead  of  using 
a  public-house,  under  the  obligation  of  paying 
for  expensive  food  and  liquors.  Domestic  ties 
would  be  strengthened,  and  social  affections 
cherished,  by  laying  open,  in  this  way,  to  the 
poor,  those  opportunities  of  occasional  inter- 
course and  uninterrupted  sympathy,  which  at 
present  are  monopolized  by  affluence. 

Persons  under  engagemeni  to,  or  in  relation 
to  whom  this  accommodation  might  be  parti- 
cularly convenient— 1.  Soldiers;  2.  Militia- 
men ;  3.  Seamen ;  4.  Marines : — on  ftirlough, 
or  when  disbanded : — and  wither  without  tiieir 
children. — No  expense  to  the  public— no  scan- 
dal of  begging — no  danger  of  stealing  or  rob- 
bing, on  pretence  of  begging. 

III.  Pertoui  not  under  EngagemeiU. — Land 
2.  Welsh  and  Irish  harvesters,  periodically 
visiting — 8.  Settlers  and  employment-seekers 
from  ^tland — 4.  Accepters  of  offers  of  em- 
ployment in  the  several  branches  of  industry, 
to  and  from  every  part  of  England,  as  adver- 
tised in  the  Company's  Employment-Gazette — 
(See  Ch.  i.)— So  many  industry-houses  as  a 


*  Emiue  of  a  dvf  ^inuuntenanoe  for  a  man,  not 
80  much  as  4d.  ^but  say  6d.:— worth  of  day^ 
work,  not  to  little  as  Is.:— a  quarter  of  each  Okj 
•zpended  in  travelling  from  home  to  house  ^— this 
would  leave  three-quarten  of  a  day  te  woric  in,  and 
earn  9d. — At  <lus  rate,  a  poor  imhi  might  work  his 
way  on  from  house  to  house,  any  nunwer  d  days 
together,  without  intenniasioii,  putting  3d.  a  day 
into  his  pocket  to  his  journey^  end,  inrtead  of  b»- 
ing  at  any  ezpensiu— la  the  ease  of  a  tooman,  ex- 
pense 8d.  ;-4Mit  say4d.:— day'ii  earnings,  8d.:— 
throMiartarB  ditto,  6d.:— money  in  pocket  each 


man  wore  thus  lad  to  visit,  so  many  futaWfah- 
ments,  alike  prepared,  in  tiie  o^aeity  of /m- 
oality-banh  and  remiUamee  ofieee,  to  eniaUa 
him  to  lay  up,  improve,  or  remit,  wbttmrtr 
savings  he  may  have  made. — (See  Cb.  t.  and 
vi.) 

lY.  Confined  Hand^—Permme  travelUmg  im 
Cu$tody,—\.  Sutpected  hands,  amsted,  and  ta 
be  passed,  on  mesne  process,  or  In  ezecntioa. 
2.  Ddinquentty  by  delinquencies  of  an  inferior 
class,  arrested,  and  to  be  passed,  on  mesne  pro- 
cess, pr  in  execution.  3. 2><&tort,  arrested,  aad 
to  be  passed,on  mesne  process,  or  in  exeontioa : 
— ^the  debtor  having  the  option  to  bait  at  an  in- 
dustry-house, or  at  a  pubUo-honse : — an  import 
tant  saving  to  poor  debtors,  and  thenoe  to  tlwir 
poor  creditors : — each  indnstry-honse  oontatn- 
ing  a  drong  ward,  with  provision  fbr  appro- 
priate eeparation  and  aggregaHonjCnaiedU}  the 
utmost  extent,  (see  Book  ii.  Ch.  ii.)  and  ea- 
pable  of  affording  assistance,  upon  oeeaaiim,  te 
constables  and  bailiflb.  Tllns  would  be  aaper- 
seded  the  necessity  of  irome  for  suspected  liandsy 
and  the  expense  of  ocoasional  extra  guards  for 
confined  luuids  of  all  classes.  Debts  flsoi»Uthaa 
be  payable  by  industry-houses,  thoo^  not  by 
prieone. — See  the  ensuing  chapter. 

Chap.  YIII.  Imprieonment  rendered  wmv- 
peneive  and  refonnatvDe. — Efficient  eaiuee  ef 
corruption — 1.  Idleness  (t. «.  want  of  Aon«t  e^ 
cupation.^  2.  Corruptive  aggregation.  8.  Ex- 
emption from  tutela^  inspectioa.  4.  Acoeaa 
to  the  means  of  intoxication* — EfflcienI  oanaea 
of  refonnation,  the  reverse  of  the  above.  I. 
Industry  (i.  e.  honest  and  profit-yielding  oeea- 
pation.)  2.  Tutelary  as  well  as  innoztoos  ag- 
gregation. 3.  Constant  tutelary  inspeetion. 
4.  Seclusion  from  the  means  of  intoxication. — 
The  preeenee  of  all  these  causes  of  corrupcion 
is  of  the  essenceof  a  prison:  a  fow  of  the  lately 
improved  prisons  ezoepted,  where  an  impofoci 
dose  of  the  efl&oient  caoses  of  reformation,  (vis. 
industry,  absence  of  oomptive  aggrfgatien, 
and  seclusion  firom  the  means  of  intozieation, 
but  without  tutelary  aggregation,  or  eonalant 
inspection,)  is  purchased,  by  means  of  aepniale 
lodgment,  and  thence  at  an  emmnous  piiee. 
The  perfect  abeenee  of  all  the  effieient  canees  of 
eorruptiouy  the  p^eet  preeenee  of  all  the  eff- 
cient  causes  of  reformation — ^is  equally  of  the 
essence  of  a  proposed  indn8try-house.f  None 
of  these  requisites  of  a  prison  (except  confine- 
ment) are  to  be  found  in  any  ordinary  prison: 
all  of  them  would  be  to  be  found  in  ewry  In- 
dustry-house. Plfaotitial  consequence— com- 
mon prisons  oug^t  to  be  extirpated  as  oomnMS 
nuisances:  and  their  ftmction  sappUed  by  a 


t  Unecasing  iaspedion,  eonjolBed  wid&  appco- 
priate  sepaiation  and  aggngatioa,  does  whalever 
good  iohtaiy  confinement  eea  do— does  what  It  mn 
not  di>->can  he  continaad  lor  any  laagA  of  time 
without  mischief  and  is  free  froea  the  aaaor- 
mountihle  objections  to  which  the  latter  Issipiiiil, 
under  the  head  of  expense. — SeUtaiy  eeaiaMMBft» 
like  meroaxy,  is  good,  not  for  diet,  hot  for  BMdMfli^ 
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Unng  ward  in  each  of  fhe  proposed  industry- 
houses.  An  industry-house  would  need  no 
Howard— no  Paul — ^no  Pitt. — EYerj  man 
m^ht  be  a  Howard  without  danger^  difficulty, 
trouble,  or  merit.  Any  man  by  looking  at  the 
Company's  Journal  might  know  ineompanbly 
more  of  every  industry-house,  the  prisoner-part 
of  its  inhabitants  included,  than  Howard  could 
eTer  know  of  amy  prison:  the  passing  moment 
filled  the  measure  of  his  knowledge. — ^Terror 
and  safe  custody  axe  the  only  purposes  answer- 
ed at  present  by  the  use  of  ordinary  prisons : 
those  seeanties  being  indispensable,  prisons  of 
some  sort  or  other 'must  still  be  employed, 
though  corruption,  instead  of  reformation,  be 
the  price  paid  for  the  adrantage.  Some  men 
must  be  sent  there,  or  the  fear  of  being  sent 
there  would  not  find  its  way  into  the  l^soms 
of  the  rest.  Prisons  c^e  wh&t  they  are,  because 
they  kcne  been  wh&t  they  are :  when  prisons 
were  first  built,  not  an  idea  of  the  system  of 
emUeepUee  here  exhibited  had  erer  presented 
itself  to  Tiew. 

In  process  of  time  the  whole  system  of  im- 
prisonment might  be  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
pany, to  the  uniyersal  adTantage  of  all  parties 
interested. — ^Debton  and  delinquents  ih>m  the 
hjgh^r  lines  of  life,  are  the  only  classes  of  pri- 
soners who  could  not  be  accommodated  to  ad- 
▼anti^  in  a  proposed  industry-house,  without 
additionp  for  the^nrpoee. 

Precedent  debts,  due  to  creditors  at  large, 
might  as  well  be  worked  out  upon  the  edf- 
liberatum  plan,  as  debts  due  to  ^  Company 
for  sickness-relief  administered  in  adyance.* 

Chap.  IX.  Domeatie  Morality  enforced. — At 
present,  unless  the  disease  be  Tiolent  indeed, 
imprisonment,  the  only  remedy,  (besides  being 
mostly  placed  out  of  reach  by  the  expenses, 
natunl  and  artificial,  of  procedure,)  being  but 
an  sggraTation  of  the  disease,  domestic  disor^ 
den,  are,  as  it  were,  without  remedy.  A  fit  re- 
medy would,  for  the  first  time,  be  brought  into 
existence  by  the  proposed  industry-houses. 

I.  Classes  to  whom  an  industry-house  might 
be  of  use  in  the  capacity  of  a  refomuOum^houee 
— 1.  Bad  apprentices — at  the  instance  of  the 
master.— '2.  Bad  children— at  the  instance  of 
the  father  or  guardian. — S.  Bad  wiyes-— at  the 
instance  of  the  husband.— At  the  instance  of  the 
fibther^  by  the  mere  parental  authority — ^in  the 
other  oases,  by  adtjudication  of  one  or  two  ma- 
gistrates. 


*  Not  a  debt  paid  hj  the  humane  and  reipecta- 
bU  society  inttitated  for  that  purpoM,  but  might 
have  been  paid  with  still  more  aaTutage  by  the 
debtor  himself,  in  a  proposed  indostry-hoote.  In 
two  months  the  largest  court  of  eonscienoe  debt 
would  be  worked  oat,  though  the  chaive  of  main- 
tenance were  as  high  as  4d.  a  day,  and  tne  eaminn 
no  more  ihan  Is.  Number  relieyed  to  4th  April, 
1796, 15,837:  ayerage  amount  of  debt,  costs  in- 
cluded, £2,  lOs.  84d.  [Herald,  16th  April,  1796.] 
— •EzeeUent  this !  yet,  how  much  more  excellent, 
that  he  who  owed  his  imprisonment  to  his  own  act, 
shookl  owe  his  deliyeiaace  to  his  own  indnstsy. 


II.  Conyersely,  it  might  be  little  less  usefhl 
in  the  capacity  of  an  aeyltm  against  domestic 
tyranny : — 1 .  From  the  power  of  a  bad  master 
— 2»  a  bad  fkther  or  guardian — 8.  or  a  bad 
husband. — In  this  latter  case,  a4}udication,  it 
should  seem,  would  be  scarcely  necessary. 
Without  serious  ill-treatment,  a  wife  would 
hardly  exchange  matrimonial  comforts,  an  in- 
dependent abode,  and  the  goyemment  of  a  &- 
mily,  for  celibacy  under  inspection — ^in  com- 
pany of  her  own  sex  only,  and  not  of  her  own 
choice.  Spite,  or  a  project  of  goyeming  the 
husband  by  fear  of  the  priyation  would  hurdly 
go  such  lengths : — neither  malice  nor  ambition 
are  to  such  a  degree  stronger  than  self-regard. 
— Preferableness  of  such  an  asylum  to  a  do- 
mestic one  in  the  present  case,  though  it  were 
under  the  protection  of  a  parent,  or  elder  rela- 
tion of  the  same  sex. — Elopement,  though  it 
were  to  the  house  of  a  natural  guardian,  is  sel- 
dom exempt  l^m  danger,  neyer  flrom  suspicion, 
during  the  attractiye  age :  Infidelity,  when  it 
was  not  the  cause,  being  in  such  circumstances 
but  too  natural  an  efibct. 

On  reconciliation,  the  industry-house,  like  a 
well-regulated  conyent,  but  f^e  fh>m  the  ob- 
jections that  attach  on  conyents,  would  restore 
the  ftigitiye,  without  spot  or  suspicion,  to  the 
marital  arms.f 

There,  as  in  a  conyent,  conjugal  infidelity, 
become  scandalous,  might  moreoyer  receiye  its 
punishment,  firom  a  tribunal  of  magistrates — 
sitting  in  priyate,  unless  publicity,  yrith  or 
without  the  inteirention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  or  a  jury,  be  reclaimed  by  either  of  the 
parties.:}: 

III.  Utility  of  the  industry-house  regimen^ 
to  diyers  classes,  comprised  within  the  piinci- 
pal  design  of  it,  in  the  character  of  a  eeHiJicaU, 
as  well  as  of  h  pledge,  of  good  behayiour,  in 
their  respectiye  spheres.  1.  and  2.  To  out-of- 
place  dometHe  serrants  of  the  female  sex,  it 
would  be  a  preserration  of  chastity  and  of  re- 
putation of  chastity :  so  of  the  habit  of  indus- 
try and  regular  obedience,  in  both  sexes.  3. 
and  4.  To  repentant  prostitutes,  and  to  friend- 
Ust  females,  at  the  approach  of  the  perilous 
age,  it  would  be  an  aet^man  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  classes,  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community ;  doing,  upon  a  uniyersal  scale, 
and  without  expense,  that  sort  of  good  which 
is  endeayonred  to  be  done  upon  a  minute  scale, 
but  at  no  minnte  expense,  by  two  magnificent 
as.well  as  beneyolent  institutions — ^in  a  style  <tf 
accommodation,  congenial  (as  is  but  natural) 
to  the  habits  and  sentiments— not  so  much  of 
the  classes  into  which  ihey  are  to  be  returned, 

f  In  this  case,  as  in  many  ofliers,  the  le^  re- 
medy— divorce  a  memaetioro  vropter  iovUiam — 
is  rendered  altogether  inacceaeiDle  to  the  self-main- 
taining poor — ^that  is,  to  the  great  bulk  of  tiie  com- 
munity— ^by  the  artificial  expenses  of  procedure. 

t  The  exhibition  of  a  wife,  sold  like  a  beast 
with  a  halter  about  her  neck,  in  a  public  market, 
would  not  then,  as  at  present,  offend  the  moral  eye. 
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as  of  those  higher  classes  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for  their  support. 

lY.  Under  the  plan  already  traced,  the  Em- 
ployment Gazette  itself  (see  Ch.  i.)  will  be  a 
perpetual  school  of  morality — an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  unexpensive  premiums  for  good  beha- 
viour. The  more  pointt  of  goad  okaracter  a 
man  can  muster,  the  better  and  speedier  his 
chance  for  employment,  and  the  better  the 
terms  upon  which  he  will  be  received.  The 
inference  is  natural  from  theory ;  and  {here 
will  be  the  evidence  of  experience, — published 
experience, — to  show  whether  it  be  not  just. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  because  the 
place  \a  the  same,  the  treatment  f^Tren  in  it  may 
not  be  infinitely  diversified.  There  is  nothing 
either  in  relief  or  in  correction,  that  should 
render  them  incapable  of  being  administered — 
administered  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfection — 
mthin  the  compass  of  the  same  walls.  Even 
now,  the  same  chamber  is  witness  to  the  ca- 
resses given  to  the  dutiful,  and  the  chastise- 
ment given  to  the  froward  child.  It  is  in 
truth  but  through  want  of  wisdom,  not  by  any 
law  of  nature,  that  the  disparity  has  remained 
hitherto  so  wide  between  penal  justice  and 
domestic  discipline.  Good  order  is  a  condition 
not  less  necessary  to  the  delicacies  of  domestic 
comfort,  than  to  the  utmost  severities  of  public 
justice.  The  presence  of  the  fostering  hand  is 
not  less  necessary  to  the  infant,  of  the  feeding 
hand  to  the  hungry,  of  the  assisting  hand  to 
the  infirm,  of  the  healing  hand  to  the  sick,  of 
the  soothing  hand  to  the  afflicted,  or  of  the 
ministering  hand  to  the  luxurious,  than  that  of 
the  avenging  hand  to  the  criminal  who  is  to  be 
punished  for  his  crimes.  The  one  thing  need- 
ful was  a  perfect  and  general  instrument  of 
good  order; — an  instrument  not  to  be  con- 
structed without  the  aid  of  the  intpeeUo»<ireki- 
tecture.  The  desideratum  being  found,  good 
order  may  be  introduced  into  any  system  of 
management,  and  applied  to  all  purposes  that 
end  in  utility,  however  wide  of  each  other  they 
may  appear  to  spread  at  the  first  stage. 

Chap.  X.  NatUmal  Force  krengthened  mth- 
out  Expense. — Section  I.  Land  Force. — An- 
other collateral  benefit,  of  a  most  important 
nature,  deducible  from  the  proposed  industry- 
house  system — without  effort — ^without  dis- 
bursement— without  expense  to  anybody  ; — a 
nursery — ^a  supplement — and,  in  part,  a  succe- 
daneum — to  the  existing  system  of  national 
defence. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  official  establish- 
ment a  drill-seijeant : — on  Sundays  to  act  as 
such,  in  training  the  feneible  part  of  the  ap- 
prentice-stock, after  an  appropriate  prayer : — 
on  week-days,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk. — 
Arms  for  exercise,  whatever  have  been  con- 
demned as  unserviceable,  as  far  as  they  will 
go. — Age  of  training,  from  fourteen,  or  earlier : 
-^age  of  requisition,  from  eighteen,  seventeen, 
OX  even  sixteen : — numbers  to  be  expected,  by 
the  time  the  accumulation  of  the  apprentice- 
stock  ba;s  attained  its  maximum  (according  to 


a  basis  of  calculation  not  now  relied  npon,  but 
to  which  the  eventual  number,  if  defieient, 
might,  by  the  means  of  extension  hereinaffcer 
suggested, beyond  a  doubt  be  raised)  ftom  six- 
teen to  eighteen,  29,296;  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one,  42,841 ;  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one,  72,137. 

The  establishment  of  officers  would  be  frsm- 
ed,  of  course,  upon  the  existing  constiiutional 
plan : — some  of  the  inferior,  the  Grown  might 
perhaps  find  a  convenience  in  selecting  out  of 
the  official  establishments,  to  whose  anthority 
those  privates  will  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  such  unvarying  obedience ; — ^the  supe- 
rior, from  the  landed  strength  of  the  oonntrj, 
as  at  present. 

Utility  of  a  corps  thus  constituted,  not  only 
against  the  rare  and  contingent  danger  of  in- 
vasion, but  as  an  eligible  and  univeiBally  pre- 
sent suecedaneum  to  the  less  popular  assistance 
of  the  regular  force,  against  casual  tumults, 
the  result  of  sudden  and  partial  discontents. 
Sequestered  from  the  world  at  large,  the  in- 
tercourse, as  between  house  and  house,  written 
as  well  as  personal,  being  altogether  at  the 
Company's  command,  (that  is,  througl^  the 
Company,  at  the  command  of  Government, 
and  of  that  Public  on  which  Government  de- 
pends for  its  existence,)  no  existing  body  of 
military  force  could  be  equaUy  proof  against 
seductions  and  combinations.  Completely 
trained  by  so  many  years  of  exercise,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  conse- 
quent diffusion  into  the  mass  of  the  popnlation, 
they  would  form  an  ample  fhnd  of  disciplined 
force,  ever  ready  in  the  hour  of  exigency. 

Not  the  slightest  idea  of  hardship  conld  at- 
tach upon  this  gentle  and  self-executuig  insti- 
tution. Under  the  military  conscriptions  that 
prevail  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Ptnssia,  the 
discipline  is  severe,  the  service  constant  and 
frequently  foreign,  the  danger  frequent,  and  in 
fiill  prospect.  Here  the  service  is  purely  home- 
service,  the  duties  occasional  only,  the  dangers 
no  other  than  what  they  will  have  been  prepiured 
for  from  birth ;  and  those  contingent,  and,  on- 
less  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  scarcely  to 
be  looked  upon  as  probable : — the  whole  oon- 
cem,  ^instead  of  a  terror,)  an  exercise,  a  pas- 
time, and  a  spectacle. — ^No  need  of  their  lodg- 
ing, any  of  them,  anywhere  out  of  an  industry- 
house,  unless  in  case  of  an  immediate  approneh- 
ing  invasion.  Were  even  the  service  erer  so 
irksome,  and  the  dangers  ever  so  serious,  tliere 
are  none,  surely,  on  whom  the  lot  could  IhU 
with  equal  justice,  as  upon  those  who,  indeMed 
to  public  charity,  all  of  them  for  maintenance 
and  education,  many  of  them  for  life  itseli; 
may  literally  be  termed  the  fotier^Hdrtm  if 
1^  country. 

Inconveniences  attending  the  militia  estah- 
lishment,  on  its  present  footing. — ^Ilie  obliga- 
tion fftUing  by  lot  on  individuals,  many  of  them 
ill-adapted  to  it  by  dispositiony  none  of  them 
prepared  for  it  by  education : — married  men 
taken  from  their  families,  and  th*  burden  of 
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nuuntaining  those  fiimilies  thrown  upon  the 
public; — ^a  great  and  recent  addition  to  the 
hnrden  of  the  poor-rates : — all  of  them  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  oomptiTe  aggregation,  and 
initiated  (since  such  is  tiie  onstom)  into  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation : — ^all  tlurown  ont  of 
employment ; — a  means  of  existence  which,  on 
their  retnm  to  their  families  and  homes,  many 
of  them  may  find  it  diffionlt  to  recoTer.* 

Section  II.  Naval  Force, — The  maritime 
indnstry-hooses  adjacent  to  the  sea-coast,  or 
great  rivers,  wonld  be  a  natural  nursery  for 
the  navy — ^private  as  well  as  public. — A  suit- 
able tnm  might  be  given  to  the  education  of 
the  apprentice-stock — Swimming  universal.i' 
— Here  they  might  be  initiated,  i¥om  the  earli- 
est age,  in  the  exercise  of  the  handicraft  arts 
practised  on  ship-board. — Examples — Oakum- 
picking — rope-splicing — sail-making  — net- 
weaving — even  ship  and  boat-carpentry :  alter- 
nately with  land  trades,  in  peace  time :  prac- 
tised exclusively,  in  war  time. — (See  Book  ii. 
C1^.  viii.)— Navigation,  the  literary  part  of  it, 
might  be  added  here  to  whatever  school-learn- 
ing were  taught  on  Sundays,  on  the  principle 
of  theSunday  schools. — Minds  aswell  as  bodies 
being  thus  prepared  for  this  branch  of  service, 
by  original  destination,  education,  example, 
and  habit,  the  male  youth  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry-houses would  constitute  a  sort  of  naval 
militia: — ^but  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
trained  to  the  land  exercise,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  inland  houses. 

In  situations  where  the  fishing  business 
could  be  carried  on  at  ordinary  times  without 
loss,  upon  occasion  of  a  glut,  instead  of  degrad- 
ing this  valuable  food  to  a  manure,  the  oppor- 
tunity might  be  embraced  of  victualling  the 
circungacent  industry-houses  to  a  considerable 
distance — inland  as  well  as  coastwise.:}: 

Could  any  use  be  derived  from  the  maritime 
industry-houses  towards  forming  a  chain  of 
signals! 

The  chain  of  maritime  industry-houses  might 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  stock 
of  sources  of  relief  against  ship-distress  and 
shipwreck.  By  means  of  an  out-post  or  two, 
here  and  there,  betwixt  house  and  house,  a 
chain  of  telegraphic  communication,  embracing 
the  whole  coast,  might  thus  be  kept  up  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense. 

Section  III.  Natal  Timber,— By  Report 
1 1th  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
Land  Revenue,  (printed  in  1792,)  the  stock  of 

*  For  the  advantages  of  taking  the  earliest  youth 
for  the  period  of  military  service,  eee  a  very  inge- 
nious, jadieioos,  and  well- written  paper,  in  Roeder- 
er*s  Journal  d'Economie  politique. 

f  On  board  of  king^i  ships,  not  half,  scarcely  a 
third,  (I  have  been  assured,)  can  swim.  Five  or 
six  have  been  known  to  be  drowned  in  the  course 
of  a  voyage. 

:J:  At  a  pound  a-day  per  head,  (adults  and  non- 
adnlts  together,)  two  carts,  holding  half  a  ton  each, 
with  an  ass  to  each,  would  carry,  m  a  dav,  a  day> 
provision  from  one  house  to  another. 


ship-timber  in  the  country  is  lessening  and 
growing  precarious. — The  nature'of  the  pro- 
prietorship, in  the  case  of  the  proposed  Com- 
pany, would  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
rearing  and  maintaining  of  a  stock  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  The  landlord  here  would 
neither  be  forced  by  necessity,  nor  so  much  as 
have  it  in  his  power,  to  cut  timber  at  a  pre- 
mature growth. — Elsewhere  it  requires  a  nu- 
merous and  uninterrupted  succession  of  frugal 
and  uninterruptedly  prosperous  landlords,  to 
preserve  an  oak  to  its  fhll  size.  Here  the  ve- 
getable hopes  of  the  nation  would  not  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  careless,  malicious,  or  preda- 
tory tenants :  no  persons  having  access  to  the 
plantations  but  such  as  would  be  more  under 
command  than  either  the  neighbours  or  the 
inhabitants  of  a  private  estate,  and  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  fhiit  of  depredation  vrithout 
discovery.  The  preservation  of  the  plantations 
might  be  rendered  the  joint  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  Company  and  Government.  The 
Company,  at  the  same  time,  might  lie  under  a 
perpetual  iii^unction  as  to  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber, otherwise  than  with  the  allowance  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  might  be  under  an  obligation 
to  keep  a  perpetual  account  of  it,  tree  by  tree : 
— ^a  sort  of  obligation  to  which  ordinary  pro- 
prietors cannot  be  subjected.  A  periodical 
state  of  the  timber,  verified  by  oath  df  proper 
eye-witnesses,  might  be  included  in  the  Com- 
pany's periodical  BeporU.  The  plan  of  book- 
keeping would  of  course  be  extended  to  thia 
most  valuable  part  of  the  stock.  The  planta- 
tions delineated  upon  a  scale  in  which,  from 
the  first,  the  number  of  plants  within  a  given 
square,  and,  after  thinning,  the  place  of  each 
remaining  plant  might  be  marked,  and  the 
plant  denominated  by  a  number. — Annual 
surveys,  enumerations,  and  valuations. — Plan- 
tation book, — in  which  every  plant,  aa  it  dis- 
appears, shall  be  marked  ofi*,  and  the  cause, 
or  supposed  cause,  of  its  disappearance  entered 
under  heads : — as,  natural  deeay-^-Howa  down 
— deetroyed  by  animali — (naming  the  animals, 
when  ascertainable,  as  hares,  rabbits,  &c.) — 
Places  for  a  plantation  in  every  industry-house 
demesne,  where  soil  and  situation  permitted, 
would  be,  1.  The  ward-eeparationbdt — 2.  The 
exterior-eequegtrationbelt;  viz.  the  belt  planted 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  general 
design  of  sequestering  the  apprentice-stock 
fVom  promiscuous  association  with  individuala 
at  large. — (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  ii.  and  iii.) 

Chap.  XI.  Bate  of  Infant  Mortality  dimi- 
nished.—  Under  the  head  of  Ghild-nurting, 
(Book  ii.  Ch.  ix.)  together  with  what  bears  re- 
lation to  that  subject,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Principles  of  Management,  {Ch.  iv.)  a  plan  has 
been  sketched  out,  by  which  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, during  the  whole  of  the  apprentice- 
period,  but  more  particularly  during  the  try- 
ing period  of  infancy,  bids  fair  for  being  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms : — lower,  much  lower 
— for  what  should  hinder  it  1 — in  this  hitherto 
neglected  line  of  life,  than  in  those  Tiighen 
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linM,— -the  highest  not  excepted,— which  oom- 
muid  eTery  attention  that  opolenoe  can  procure. 

Under  the  head  of  EduecUion^  including 
what  bean  relation  to  that  snbject  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  PrinoipUtofManoffemmU,  and  on 
Ennphyment,  a  plan  has  been  sketched  out,  by 
which,  under  that  important  head,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Company's  wards  promises  to  be 
placed  upon  a  footing  obyiously  more  eligible 
than  that  of  the  children  of  the  self-maintain- 
ing poor,  even  in  the  highest-paid  classes.* — 
Condition  in  life  is  better  and  better,  in  the  roHo 
of  the  stock  of  ways  and  means  to  that  of  wants. 
Here  the  ratio  is  increased  at  both  ends.  The 
stock  of  wants  reduced  to  the  lowest  limits, 
by  being  confined,  from  the  beginning,  within 
the  circle  traced  out  by  nature  :  the  stock  of 
ways  and  means,  on  the  other  hand,  augmented 
by  a  multiplication  of  talents  and  employments, 
and  thence  of  securities  for  future  liTelihood, 
hitherto  without  example. 

But  should  it  appear,  that  the  condition  of 
a  Company's  apprentice  is  more  eligible  in 
erery  point  of  view — probability  of  life  and 
health,  good  conduct,  and  assurance  of  future 
liyelihood,  than  that  of  his  fellows  without- 
doors :  and  of  this  superiority,  such  part  as  is 
demonstrable  (which  is  the  case  with  so  much 
as  regards  life  and  health)  should  stand  conti- 
nually demonstrated  to  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
upon  the  foce  of  the  ItMortSf  natural  afibction, 
would  in  many  cases  join  with  economy,  in  dis- 
posing a  prudent  parent  to  put  his  children  in 
possession  of  the  same  advantages. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  operate 
to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  all  parties. 
The  causes  of  good  management  would  be  re- 
acted upon  and  strengthened  by  this  collateral 
effisct.  Good  management  bestowed  on  the 
indispensable  or  free-school  part  of  the  non- 
adult  stock — the  bound  apprentices — ^would 
procure  a  stock  of  volunteers  in  the  character 
ct boarders:  and  as  the  profits  derivable  to  the 
Company  and  its  agents,  from  these  boarders, 
would  operate  when  the  time  came,  so  would 
the  prospect  of  it  operate,  from  the  beginning, 
as  an  incentive,  calling  forth  and  applying 
their  utmost  exertions  to  the  rendering  the 
condition  of  these  their  wards  as  advantageous, 
in  every  respect,  and  as  conspicuously  and  un- 
questionably so,  as  possible.  By  the  reduction 
of  infant  mortality  among  the  pauper  stock, 
the  way  would  thus  be  paved  to  a  similar  re- 
duction among  the  offspring  of  the  self-main- 
taining stock :  and  the  prospect  of  this  latter 
reduction,  and  of  the  profit  that  might  accom- 
pany it,  would  tend  in  the  most  powerAil  de- 
gree to  promote  and  increase  the  original  re- 
duction, in  the  instance  of  the  pauper  stock. 
Sow  ea»ue$,  and  you  will  reap  (fleets. — Can  it 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  crop  of  good  effects 


♦  For 
•ivv  view  of  the  advantage*  peealiar 
othw  bxanohiM  of  theCompany'b  population-atoek, 
see  Book  iv.  Pavpsr  Comforts. 


bat  detailed  and  oomprehen- 
to  this  and 


should  in  this  field  have  hitherto  been  so  seaiit  j, 
when  the  list  of  good  oanses  sown  is  so  ] 
a  blank! 

By  the  defalcation  of  all  fiMstttions  i 
by  the  reduction  in  the  expense  of  inspeotioBiy 
— ^(the  result  of  the  inspection-aidiiteofeoiv 
principle,  and  of  the  advantage  of  cpenMag 
on  a  large  scale,)— the  expense  of  rearing 
youth,  in  the  best  manner,  may  not  only,  with- 
out the  smallest  prejudice  in  regard  to  proba- 
bility of  life,  health,  or  comlbrt,  but  witli  in- 
creased benefit  in  all  those  respects,  be  re* 
duced  to  a  pitch  c<msiderably  below  the  aaMnmt 
of  what  a  sufficient  allowance  of  the  stock  of 
articles  deemed  necenaries,  according  to  th* 
customary  mode  of  living  among  the  workinif 
classes,  could  be  afforded  for  in  a  private  fiunily 
of  the  working  class.  The  difPerenoe  betwixt 
the  eiutomary  expense  of  maintenanoe,  and 
the  neeestary  expense  of  maintenance,  upon  an 
improved  plan,  would  be  fbund  so  great,  as  to 
admit  of  the  Company's  reimbursing  the  aouMant 
of  the  receipts  upon  as  many  of  t£ir  boarders 
as  lumpen  to  die  under  their  care,  reserving 
still  a  profit  sufficient  to  afibrd  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  its  agents,  an  ample  lecompenao  for 
every  exertion  they  can  bestow.f 

Here,  or  hereabout,  might  be  the  wmiwi 
rate  of  receipt  and  profit. — Under  tliis,  the 


fEaBomple  o/ikeprofU  derknUe  to  (he  Comfoam^ 
andy  at  Ae  same  Hme,  of  the  eamtig  oUamabU 
l^  ike  pareiU,  on  a  child  ikMS  taken  in  lo  board, 
—^iegmning  at  tkefirstyear  ofage^ 

Per  Week. 


£   f  .  <^ 


Per  Tear. 
£   e,  d. 


3  6  9  2  0 
2  8  6  18  8 
14        3    9    4 


0    64      18    2 


Expense  paid  for  a  pauper 

in  some  of  the  London 

parishes  ...        0 
Pnce  to  be  ehaiged  by  the 

Company,  say  0 

Expense  to  the  Company, 

say  ...       0 

(Expense     at     Qlaagow, 

among  the  self-maintain- 
ing poor,  as  per  Ch.  v.)   0 
Deduct  for  deaths,  ten  per 

cent. 
Remains,  neat  profit,  ninehr 

per  cent  upon  the  £0, 

188. 9(L    .        .        . 

In  Halley*s  Braslan  Table,  the  rate  of  mortality 
within  that  period  in  Breslau,  the  camtal  of  Sile- 
sia, is  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent.— Aiut  t 
posed  indostry-hooses  are  all  in  the  < 
the  attention  paid  will  be  beyond  what  can  £e  f^^ 
even  in  the  country,  among  the  self-mainlaiiung 
poor. — If  the  children  dying  within  the  year,  weve 
to  die  equally  in  all  dm  of  the  year,  it  Arnold  come 
to  the  same  thing  as  if  each  had  lived,  and  the  ex- 
pense upon  it  been  continued  but  Aodfof  the  year : 
out  of  those  who  die  in  the  year,  more  than  kdl 
die  vrithin  the  fint  quarter,  (See  tfaeCAsiter  TaUe, 
in  Price  on  Annuities,)  so  that  the  dedoetieB  «f 
£10  per  cent,  is  in  truth  too  Uige.-— Banaina  £90 
per  cent — ^This  for  the  first  year  of  ag»:  in  iSbm 
subsequent  years,  up  to  the  period  of  seu-Bsainl*- 
nanee,  the  necessary  expense  is  not  greater,  and  Um 


0  13  104 
2  15    54 


;  the  pro- 
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tenne  might  be  aooommodated  to  the  drcani- 
stances  of  the  parents,  at  the  disoretioii  of  the 
Company,  in  favonr  of  the  lowest-paid  claooos. 
As  to  the  state  of  those  oircnmstanoes,  in  eaoh 
instance,  the  Company  being  master  of  its  own 
fayoors  npon  its  own  terms,  there  conld  be  no 
difficulty  about  OTidence.  The  existence  of  a 
positiTe  value,  in  the  case  of  an  average  child 
in  this  situation,  for  the  period  between  birth 
and  twenty-one,  bemg  a  point  supposed  to  be 
established,  the  child  would  stand  as  a  secu- 
rity for  the  expense  of  its  board :  on  this  con- 
dition, the  terms  of  payment  might  be  accom- 
modated to  the  convenienoe  of  the  child's 
friends;  except  that  if  the  score  were  not 
cleared  by  the  end  of  a  eertain  time,  (say  a 
twelvemonth,)  the  child  should  become/or/i»^, 
i  e.  considered  as  bound  till  twenty-one,  in  the 
eharacter  of  an  apprentice.  Regular  payment 
should  be  required,  at  any  rate,  for  some  of 
the  first  weeks,  lest  a  child  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  die  should  be  broo^t  to  the  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  its  dying  under  their  care : 
»  result  by  which  (besides  the  expense  of 
burial,  &o.)  the  reputation  of  the  management, 
in  this  respect,  would  be  iajured.  At  what- 
ever age  a  boarder  of  this  sort  happens  to  die, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Company,  the  whole 
of  the  money  tint  has  ever  been  paid  with  him 
should  be  returned :  though  it  then  will,  of 
course,  make  the  reduction  greater  and  greater 
the  older  the  child  is  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
it  will  not,  however,  by  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  the  age  of  self-maintenance,  have  reduced 
the  profit  so  low  as  to  eighty  per  cent  For 
the  purpose  of  this  eventual  receipt,  a  testa^ 
mentary  guardian,  appointed  by  the  will  of 
the  survivingparent,mightstand  in  the  parent's 
place:  in  ddkult  of  such  appointment,  the 
money  might  lapse  to  the  Company,  and  the 
child  remain  to  the  Company  on  the  footing  of 
an  apprentice.  The  older  the  child,  when  first 
placed  with  the  Company  on  this  footing,  the 
greater,  of  course,  the  advantage  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  smoe  so  much  more  of  &e  expense  of 
the  unproductive  period  will  have  been  de- 
frayed, and  so  much  more  of  the  period  of 
greatest  mortality  will  have  been  got  through. 
If  a  parent,  able  to  pay  in  this  way  for  a 
child's  board,  chooses  rather  to  bind  him  to 
the  Company  on  the  footing  of  an  apprentice, 
the  money  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  paying  for  his  board,  would,  if 
invested  in  the  Fhigaiity-Bank,  have  produced, 
by  the  time  of  h£  arrival  at  twenty-one,  a 
very  considerable  sum,  which  at  that  time 
mi^t  even  serve  as  a  capital  to  set  him  up  in 
business ;  or,  in  case  of  a  female,  would  afford 
her  a  marriage-portion : — without  interest, 
£li5  :  12b.  :  with  benefit  of  compound  inters 
est,  at  four  per  cent,  about  £219: — at  five 
per  cent,  about  £247. — On  this  plan,  in  the 


rata  of  mortality  much  less:  in  Christ^s  Hospital, 
though  in  London,  never  more  than  one  and  »  half 
pexeent. 


event  of  the  death  of  the  child  before  his  ar- 
rival at  full  age,  the  parent  would,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  wound  suffered  by  his  aifoc- 
tions,  find  himself  not  only  relieved  in  pocket, 
but  enriched. 

Examples  of  classes  of  persons,  in  whose 
circumstances  it  might  be  particularly  eligible 
to  a  man,  to  have  Us  children  taken  care  of, 
from  birUi,  or  soon  afterwards,  for  the  first 
years,  (say  the  first  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
or  more  years,)  according  to  circumstances; 
and  who  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity,  could  they  have,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  known  to  have,  as  fhll  assur- 
ance of  the  child's  being  preserved  in  life, 
health,  strength,  and  good  hiJ>its,  as  they  could 
have  were  it  to  be  kept  at  their  own  homes,  or 
at  any  other  private  house. — 1.  Domestic  ser- 
vants— ^in  whose  case  it  would  have  the  fkrther 
good  effect  of  removing  an  obstacle  to  mar- 
riage. 2.  Widowers  among  the  self-maintain- 
ing poor,  left  with  small  children.  3.  More 
especially  widowers  of  the  seafaring  and  other 
classes,  whose  occupations  carry  them  fre- 
quently to  a  wide  distance  fit>m  home.  4. 
Married  men,  with  young  children,  and  dis- 
eased, infirm,  or  ill-behaved  wives.  5.  Mar- 
ried men  whose  wives  were  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  or  whose  whole  time  was 
wanted  for  the  assistance  of  their  husbands. 
6.  Fathers  who,  having  young  children,  have 
given  them  step-mothers. 

In  proportion  as  the  success  of  the  plan 
came  to  he  demonstrated,  and  the  proposition 
established,  that  a  ehUd'i  probabUUy  of  life  i$ 
greaUr  in  an  indnttry-houM  than  eUefckere, 
parents  even  of  the  superior  classes,  who  other- 
wise would  have  put  their  children  out  to 
nurse,  or  to  an  early  boarding-school  upon  the 
ordinary  footing,  would  see  the  advantage  of 
trusting  tiiem  to  the  Company  in  preference ; 
at  least  up  to  that  period  at  which  a  child  be- 
gins to  require,  as  supposed,  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment adapted,  in  point  of  society  and  instruc- 
tion, to  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  the 
circle  in  which  it  will  afterward  have  to  mix : 
and  if  averse  to  avail  himself  of  the  pecuniary 
saving,  a  man  might  make  what  fiirther  re- 
compense he  thought  proper  to  the  Company 
or  its  agents,  or  give  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  it,  to  be  applied  in  his  own  way,  in  augmen- 
tation of  the  ftand  for  pauper  extra-comforts. 
—See  Book  iv. 

Means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  mortality, 
particularly  at  the  first  years  of  life,  in  the 
community  at  large,  to  serve  as  an  object  of 
comparison  with  that  of  the  pauper  commu- 
nity, particularly  at  the  same  years  of  age, 
under  the  Comi>any's  care,  for  the  purposes 
above  proposed — The  Company,  by  its  agents, 
at  the  respective  industry-houses,  to  procure, 
at  stated  periods,  copies,  or  sufficient  abstracts, 
of  the  registers  of  the  several  parishes  com- 
prised within  the  circuit  of  each  industry- 
house.  Such  copies  or  abstracts,  attested,  in 
each  case,  by  the  resident  minister  and  parish 
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clerk,  might  be  periodically  tranemitted  by 
the  clerk  to  the  chaplain  of  the  house ;  each 
parish  being  yisited  for  that  purpose  by  a  i>au- 
per  of  the  house,  whose  connexions  lay  that 
way.* — (See  Ch.  v.) — From  these  returns, 
tables  to  be  made,  under  the  care  of  the  chap- 
lain, exhibiting  the  rates  of  mortality,  abso- 
lute and  comparatiye,  for  the  seyeral  ages,  as 
between  the  population  of  the  industry-hciue, 
and  the  general  population  of  the  industry- 
house  circuit,  in  which  it  stands.  Of  these 
tables,  regularly  published  at  weekly  or  month- 
ly intervals,  the  result  might  be  read  and  ex- 
posed  to  view  in  the  churches,  (as  proposed  in 
Ch.  i.)  and  would  thus  be  perpetually  present- 
ing itself  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  ears,  of 
parents  of  all  classes,  the  poorest  not  excepted. 

Such  are  the  documents  necessary  for  de- 
monstration ;  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  a  parent  to  wait,  if  nothing 
less  than  demonstration  could  satisfy  him  in 
6uch  a  case.  Yet  where  the  security  is  in  it- 
self so  strong,  and  the  appearance  it  affords  of 
attention,  at  least,  so  much  beyond  anything 
that  is  to  be  had  ttom  any  other  quarter,  the 
number,  to  all  appearance,  would  not  be  small, 
to  whom  the  principle  itself,  without  waiting 
for  the  result,  would  appear  a  sufficient  ground 
for  confidence. 

The  above  securities  for  infimt  life  not  only 
have  hitherto  lain  altogether  out  of  the  reach 
of  parents,  but  are  not  so  much  as  capable,  in 
their  full  extent,  of  being  i^orded  on  any 
other  than  the  plan  here  proposed. — Requi- 
sites, the  concumsnce  of  which  is  necessary  to 
this  purpose.  1.  Capital  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  stock  of  children  in  sufficient  number  to 
fill  up  the  whole  time  of  a  set  of  nurses,  acting 
as  checks  upon  one  another,  several  at  a  time, 
and  relieving  one  another  in  such  manner  as 
to  continue  the  attendance  without  interrup- 
tion, night  as  well  as  day.  2.  Ditto,  for  the 
maintenance  and  pay  of  the  nurses  themselves. 
3.  Ditto,  for  a  sufficient  stock  of  suitable  su- 
perintendence, medical  as  well  as  economical, 
constantly  present  4.  Ditto,  for  a  building 
adequate,  in  point  of  magnitude,  to  the  above 
purposes.  5.  Ditto,  for  ditto,  suitable  in  point 
of  construction,  i. «.  constructed  upon  the  cen- 
tral-inspection plan.  6.  System  of  book-keep- 
ing regular,  suitable,  and  all-comprehensive. 
7.  Means  of  exhibiting  the  relative  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  establishment,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  without  doors. — 
Where  children  are  taken  in  to  nurse,  on  the 
ordinary  plan,  the  nurse  having  a  house  and 
a  family  to  manage  besides,  can  spare  but  a 
part  of  her  time  for  attendance  on  the  chil- 
dren, and  is  therefoxe  scarcely  looked  upon  as 


*  Psriahesand  pariBh-likedistriets,  about  15,000 : 
anmber  of  indusby-honses,  at  the  greatest,  five 
hundred :  number  of  pariahea,  &e.  to  an  indus^- 
house  circuit,  or  district,  on  that  supposition,  about 
thirty: — at  the  les^t,  two  hundrea  and  Qhy:  pa- 
rishes, on  that  supposition,  sixty. 


capaUe  of  taking  care  of  so  many  as  from  mx 
to  eight  children  at  a  time :  what  she  receives 
for  these  children  must  therefore,  besides  de- 
fhiying  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  personal  and  house  ex- 
penses of  the  nurse.  Not  being  secure  of  a 
sufficient  number  for  a  constancy,  she  could 
not  afford  to  take  them  upon  the  life-assnranee 
principle :  hence,  when  the  preservation  of  io- 
&nt  life  has  been  made  a  capital  object,  (as  in 
the  Foundling  Hotpital,)  and  the  employment 
of  the  duty-and-interest-jnnetion  principle  re- 
curred to  as  a  means,  the  only  modffication  of  it 
employed  has  been  the  giving  extra  pay,  in  the 
way  of  a  premium,  in  £e  instances  where  the 
object  has  been  accomplished : — that  is,  when 
the  child  has  been  kept  alive  to  a  ceTtain  age. 

Though  the  terms  and  place  of  b<Mffdiag 
would  be  peculiar  to  the  establishment,  the 
method  of  treatment  would,  if  crowned  with 
success,  spread  itself,  of  course,  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  by  means  of  the  girls  employ- 
ed in  the  house  as  nursery-girit ;  who,  when 
out  of  their  time,  or,  by  the  allowance  of  the 
Company,  before  that  period,  would  naturally 
be  sought  after  in  private  fiunilies.    Hence, 
too,  one  sort  ot  poat-€mancip(aum  piovisioii 
for  this  part  of  the  apprentice-stock.    To  ex- 
hibit the  rate  of  mortality,  under  this  manage- 
ment, in  private  families,  returns  might  be  re- 
quired to  be  made,  by  each  nurBery-giri,of  the 
result  of  her  management  in  every  family  die 
served — stating  how  long  she  served  in  each 
— whether  she  left  the  child  dead  or  alive— 
if  alive,  whether  in  good  health,  or  under  any, 
and  what  infirmity,  &o.    From  these  retiims, 
it  might  be  collected  how  much  vras  owing  to 
local  situation^  or  mode  of  life  observed  in  the 
family,  and  how  much  to  management-— except 
in  as  far  as  the  plan  of  management  learned  in 
the  industry- house  happened  to  be  connteraci- 
ed  by  the  family.    For  obtaining  these  re- 
turns, so  long  atfannrsery-giri  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  on  the  apprentioe- 
ship  footing,  the  authority  of  the  Comiwiiy 
would  suffice;  to  insure  the  commnnicmtioB 
after  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship,  the 
Company  might  be  empowered  to  cause  a  bond 
to  be  given  by  each  girl,  conditioned  for  her 
making  the  proposed  returns:— a  oertificate 
of  good  behaviour  would,  if  customarily  ^vea 
by  the  Company,  come  of  course  to  be  required 
by  each  private  mistress ;  upon  this  certific&t« 
might  be  printed  a  memorandum  of  the  bond, 
with  instructions  how  to  make  the  entries  ac- 
cordingly, and  blanks  for  the  making  of  them: 
by  this  means  a  girl  could  nerer  avail  herself 
of  her  certificate,  without  exhibiting  to  Tiew 
the  obligation  imposed  on  her  in  that  respect, 
and  showing  how  far  she  had  fhlfiUed  it. 

Chap.  XII.  Utrful  KmnOedge  angmemUd 
and  <iwMffiSfuittt2.— Observation  and  experi- 
ment compose  the  basis  of  all  knowledge.  This 
basis,  in  proportion  as  it  spreads  in  extent, 
swells  in  solidity  and  value.  Hitherto  the 
stock  of  relative  data,  or  known  facts,  the 
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materials  of  which  this  basis  is  composed,  has 
been  in  almost  eyery  line,  and  more  especially 
in  the  most  nsefhl  lines,  scanty,  accidental, 
inregnlar,  incomplete,  both  as  to  time  and 
place,— the  scattered  fruit  of  the  uncombined 
exertions  of  unconnected  indiyiduals.  The  in> 
stitution  of  the  proposed  Company  would  af- 
ford the  first  opportunity  eyer  presented  to 
mankind,  of  enriching  the  treasury  of  usefhl 
knowledge  by  contributionB  fumished  on  a 
national  scale,  and  on  a  regular  and  all-em- 
bracing pUn ;  and  would  thus  form  an  epoch 
— not  only  in  political  economy,  but  in  many 
and  many  another  branch  of  science.  The  sci- 
ences  which  now  await  this  epoch,  for  a  degree 
of  improyement  altogether  unattainable  by  any 
other  means,  would  thus  be  raised  to  a  pitch 
of  certainty,  to  which  neither  example,  nor, 
till  now,  BO  much  as  conception,  has  perhaps 
eyer  reached. 

The  adyancement  of  knowledge  is  performed 
— partly  in  the  way  of  exUntUm  or  augmenta- 
turn — partly  in  the  way  et  propagation  or  dii- 
Memination : — in  the  way  of  extension,  in  pro- 
portion as  new  lights  are  added  to  the  old 
stock ;  in  the  way  of  dissemination,  in  proper^ 
tion  as  the  multitude  of  indiyiduals,  to  whom 
any  part  of  the  existing  stock  of  lights  has 
been  communicated,  is  increased. 

I.  AugmenUUion  of  useful  KnowUdge. — Ex- 
amples of  branches  of  science  in  respect  of 
which  the  proposed  institution  may  be  made 
productiye  of  this  effect.  1.  Medicine — the 
therapeutic  branch,  surgery  included.  The 
collection  of  tick  and  aUing  books  of  the  in- 
dnstry-houses,  kept  according  to  a  uniyersally 
pre-established  plan,  with  proper  abstracts, 
periodically  made  and  published — exhibiting, 
in  the  instance  of  a  multitude  of  indiyiduals, 
amounting  at  the  outset  to  (suppoself  forty  or 
fifty  thousand,  and  capable  of  being  mcreased, 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  apprentice-stock, 
*  to  a  million  and  upwards — congregated  in 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred 
establishments,  spread  oyer  the  surface  of  the 
country,  at  ui^orm  distances.*    2.  Medicine 

*  Heads  for  a  book,  of  the  elementary  class,  (see 
Book  ii.  Ch.  z.)  ezhibitiDe  the  ioomal  of  an  in- 
dividual, when  put  upon  the  siekrlist. — By  way  of 
table,  description  of  the  person,  in  respect  of  name, 
sex,  age,  station,  &&  as  per  entrance-book,  with  the 
day  of  the  admission  on  the  sick-list.  I.  First  day 
of  the  disease. — Heads — I.  Supposed  name  of  the 
disease.  2.  Symptomt^  in  a  set  of  subordinate 
columns,  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
classes  of  symptoms  as  the  human  frame  has  been 
obierved  to  be  ordinarily  susceptible  of. — [A  table 
of  miptoms,  already  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
-with  columns,  sixteen  in  number,  may  be  seen  in 
a  paper  by  Dr  George  Fordwe^  published  in  tiie 
TroMaclume  of  the  Medical  Sockty— London,  1793 
— ^under  the  title  of  "An  Attempt  to  improve  the 
Evidence  ofMediciney — Printed  for  Johnson:  of 
whom  may  be  had  **  Blank  Schemes  for  taking 
Cases,'"  according  to  the  plan  there  exhibited.] — 
3.  Prescription  in  respect  of  employment—viz. 
«.  Cessation  from  all  work.    6.  Change  of  work : 


— ^the  dietetic  branch,  (a)  as  to  what  concerns 
food. — Souroes  of  infomuOion — ^The  ifi«n^6ooii, 
as  compared  with  the  siok4)ooks  and  the  pro* 
oress-hooks — exhibiting  the  effects  of  food  upon 
health  and  strength,  under  the  diversities,  in 
point  of  quality  and  quantity,  established  for 
this  purpose.  (6)  Drink — ^result  of  the  total 
abstinence  firom  fermented  liquors,  in  the  in- 
stance of  at  least  the  appretUice-BtoGk,  and 
new-eomina  stock,  of  all  ages :  to  which  might 
be  added,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  result  of  the 
indulgence  that  might  be  given  in  respect  to 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  old-stagert. — Souroes 
^  wformaiion  as  before. — (c)  ttmperaJture — 
Some  of  the  apartments  kept  uniformly  hot- 
ter, for  this  purpose — some  uniformly  colder — 
others  altematiDg. — Sources  of  infomuUion  as 
before :  with  the  addition  of  the  uninterrupted 
course  of  thermometrical  observations ;  also  of 
the  entries  in  the  houss-wamdngy  or  fitd  books. 
{d)  Commencement  of  sexual  interooune, — Re- 
sult of  the  early  marriages  proposed  to  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  in  the  apprentice-stock, 
previous  to  the  proposed  respective  periods  of 
emancipation  of  the  two  sexes. — Souroes  of  in- 
form€Uio»,  the  sick  and  ailing  books,  and  pro- 
gress books,  as  before. 

3.  and  4.  Mechanics  taiA  Chemittry, — See  Do- 
mestic Economy f  Technical  Economy ,  and  Hus- 
bandry, 

5.  Domestic  Economy: — ^in  relation  to  (a) 
food, — Souroes  of  information — The  mess  books, 
as  compared  with  the  housekeeper's  maints- 
nance-consumption  books  in  relation  to  the  raw 
ingredients,  and  thefuelhook, — (6)  Fuel,  burnt 
for  heaL — Sources  of  information — The  fuel  or 
houte-varming  books,  as  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  furniture  inaentory,  which  contains 
a  description  of  the  stoves,  &c. — the  house  re- 
ex,  gr,  from  out-door  to  in-door.  c.  Abatement  of 
work,  by  defalcation  from  the  ordinary  number  of 
working  hours,  d.  Ditto,  by  defalcation  from  the 
quantity  of  piece-work.---(In  the  three  last  in- 
stances, it  is  a  case  for  the  ailing  list.) — 4.  Pre- 
scription in  r^ard  to  diet — a.  Diminution  or  in- 
crease of  quantity,  b,  Chan^  of  quality.  5.  Pre- 
scription m  respect  of  medicine,  6.  Lxeeuiion  of 
the  prescription,  in  regard  to  employment,  diet,  and 
medicine,  as  above.--dianf:e  of  temperature,  by 
clothing  or  fuel,  pnttine  to  bed,  &c.  may  be  con- 
sidered as  comprised  under  the  head  of  medicine.) 
— 7.  Subsequent  symptoms  during  the  day — dis- 
tinguishing such  as  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the 

prescription. U.  Second,  and  every  subsequent 

day,  same  heads  repeated,  mutatis  mutandis, III. 

Lut  day — different  modes  of  termination.  1.  Cure 
complete,  thence  reinstatement  on  the  ordinary  or 
healthy,  and  thence  on  ihefuU-tcork  list  2.  Cure 
partial,  or  approaching — ^tbcnce  transfer  to  the  ail^ 
tng  list  3.  Supervention  of,  or  change  to  another 
disorder,  deemed  not  incurable.  4.  Ditto  of,  or  to 
ditto,  deemed  incurable.    5.  Death. 

An  elementary  ailing-book  will  (it  appears  al- 
ready) be  a  book  of  a  compound  form,  comprising 
the  heads  of  an  elementary  or  individual*s/>rr>^rss»- 
book,  or  ujorking-book,  together  with  those  of  an 
elementary  ticlc-book,  as  aoove  exhibited. 
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^fitter  tfUmperaimn,  and  miUoroloffiealwMinal 
for  the  tempentore  withoot  doon.*  (o)  Ditto, 
burnt  for  UgkL-Sowree  of  it^wrmatUm^Tbie 
koum4i^ingh9olLi^'-Soia  regmrd  to  the  other 
bnnches  of  nuUntenanoe-^onmmpiian  expendi- 
ture, (d)  at^mcMKMraMfit.'— the  physical 
branoh--Soiirce8  of  inrormation — CkUd'i  pro- 
arem  book^t  compared  with  the  diUdren.*i  mm 
books,  distingnished  according  to  sexes  and 
ages,  and  the  children's  division  of  thettdband 
ailing  books,  distinguished  in  like  manner. — 
For  ttie  inteUectnal  or  didcuiie  branch  of  child- 
management,  see  article  Logic,  fkrther  on. 

6.  Technical  Economy.— -JJndn  this  head 
may  be  compared  the  management  obserred  in 
the  scTeral  branches  of  mamrfaetur$  carried 
on  in  the  system  of  indnstry-lranses.  Erery- 
thing  that  ooncems  management  in  mannfko- 
tnres,  belongs  either  to  mechanics  or  to  che- 
mistzy,  or  to  both  t<^ther.  What  comes  un- 
der the  department  of  mechanics,  is  in  general 
too  well  ascertained  to  afford  much  matter  for 
registration:  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
what  comes  under  the  department  of  chemis- 
try:— Examples:  Brick-making,  lime-burning, 
mortar  and  plaister^making,  pigments  or  im- 
pregnations for  wood,  glass-mi^dng,  pottery, 
tanning,  bleeching,  paper-making,  &c..  &o.,  all 
of  them  included  in  the  system  of  pauper-em- 
ployment, by  the  principle  of  self-supply.  Ap- 
propriate details  cannot  be  giyen  without 
plunging  into  the  details  of  particular  mann- 
fiftctures. — For  analogous  examples,  see  what 
has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  several  branches 
of  domestic  economy,  as  aboye. — Soft/rcetofim- 
firmaliom — ^The  sevml  manufiusturingprogress 


*  See  this  species  of  infonnation  exemplified  in 
the  aoeoont  fiyen  by  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  the 
savingB  by  a  kitchen  on  Count  RtunfonTs  plan,  as 
advertiaed  in  the  newspapers  of  1797. 

^  For  the  sake  of  experiment,  the  expenditure 
under  this  heed  might  oe  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  a  phcfUmiditTy  or  instnunent  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  illumination,  iuTented  and  named  by 
Count  Romford,  and  published  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. 

X  Or  Calendar  of  Hebo—§o  called  by  analogy  to 
the  Calendar  of  Flora;  a  term  used  by  botanists  to 
express  a  journal  of  the  progress  of  yeg^tation. — 
(Iiebe  the  goddess  of  youth,  as  Flora  of  Bowers.) 
— Example  of  heads  for  a  Calendar  of  Hebe,  ar- 
ranged in  two  classes — 1.  Adyanoes  independent 
of  instruction : — First  indication  of  fear;  smiling; 
recognising  persons;  indication  of  apreferenoe for 
a  particular  person ;  indication  of  dislike  to  a  par- 
ticular person  ;  attoition  to  musical  sounds ;  crow- 
ing; appearance  of  first  tooth ;  appearance  of  each 
of  the  soeeessiye  teeth;  duration  and  decree  of  pain 
and  illness  in  cutting  teeth;  giying  fooa  or  toys  to 
others;  attempt  to  imitate  sound;  laughing;  gene- 
ral progress  in  bodily  or  intellectoal  acquirements, 
whether  uniform,  or  by  sudden  degrees. — ^2L  Ad- 
yaaces  dependent  on  instruction  :-^tanding  snp- 
portsd  by  one  arm;  standing  supporting  itself,  by 
resting  the  hands ;  token  of  obeoienoe  to  the  will 
of  others;  command  of  natural  eyacuations;  walk- 
ing, supporting  itself  by  chairB ;  standing  alone ; 
walking  alone;  pointing  out  the  seat  of  pain,  &c. 


books,  as  oompand  with  the  mu— ySiuiiNy 
counmptUm  books;  to  which  may  be  added 
such  piarticular  deriyations,  aooordiQg  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  as  may  come  tram  time 
to  time  to  be  minuted  down  by  aealoaa  and 
intelligent  superintendents  in  the  diflbicBl 
branches,  at  ihe  instanee  of  the  Compaay,  or 
of  their  own  accord. 

7.  Jluabandrf—intHnding  oyrieaftiws  and 
gardening. — 8oiree$  of  ta/onaolaoa— jBiisfrwi- 
dry-progrem  books,  oompiured  with  the  ktubam- 
dryUiock  books :  also  the  meteorologioal  jomr- 
nal,  or  register  of  the  weather,  as  below. — ^The 
firaming  a  set  of  husbandry  books,  with  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  them,  woold  be  a 
noble  field  for  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.!— Abstraets  of  the  resnltsof  these 
books,  when  kept,  to  be  periodieally  made  and 
publidied  under  the  direction  of  the  Board* — 
Utility  of  an  official  relation  between  the 
Company's  Direction-Board  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. — ^The  Board  of  Agriooltore,  as  a 
department  of  Goyemment,  to  operate  as  a 
Board  cf  C!mI»v<  oyer  the  Agrienltnnl  pr»> 
ceedings  of  the  Company,  so  fhr  as  ooneens 
the  reporting  opimons  to  the  King  and  Coun- 
cil, and  to  Parliament,  as  to  the  national  eon- 
sequences  of  any  extensiye  measure,  but  with- 
out the  power  of  directing  or  negatiying— 
being  thus  to  the  Company's  agrienltoie,  what 
the  noard  of  Trade  is  to  trade  in  genmL — 
Unexampled  inUreel,  as  well  aMfacUUfy  which 
the  Company  would  possess,  with  regturd  to 
the  deyising,  ordering,  and  registering  agri« 
cultural  experiments,  weighing  the  result,  and 
applying  it  upon  the  most  extended  scale,  to 
practice.  The  benefit  and  opportunity  of  ex- 
tension being  greater  than  what  exists  in  the 
instance  of  any  indiyidnal  landholder,  or  land- 
owner, in  the  proportion  of  the  namber  of  mh 
duitry-^umte  famu  (tnm  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  fiye  hundred)  to  one. 

8.  Meteorology—*  branch  of  science,  con-* 
sisting  chiefly  in  mere  oboenration  withont 
experiment,  but  subseryient  to  medtetac,  do- 
meetic  economy,  technical,  and  other  biandbes 
of  dUmittry,  and  huebandrf,  in  a  yariety  ef 
ways.  Sourcei  of  information — ^The  aMCrora- 
logical  journal  of  the  houte,  or  register  of  the 
weather — ^to  be  kept  by  the  medical  cmralor^ 
with  the  priyity  of  the  chaplain;  iHioee  assent 
to,  dissent  fh>m,  or  abeence,  at  the  time  of 
each  entry,  might  be  noted  in  the  book«| 


§  For  the  importance,  difiScalty,  and  rarity,  ef 
a  good  system  of  agricultural  iMwk-keepiiig,  aae 
Ahvals  op  Agricultvrx,  yoL  xzyiii — a  p^cr 
by  the  Editor.  What  pea  so  wdl  able  to  eope 
with  the  difficulties,  as  that  by  which  they  hay« 
been  so  well  delineated  f 

II  A  check  upon  carelessness  en  the  pert  ef  the 
medical  curator,  who  otherwise,  to  saye  hinsaelf 
trouble,  miriit  make  entries  ^thont  dne  rsprd  to 
accuracy.—^  the  meteorological  journal  of  a  sisi^ 
spot  be  worth  the  pkee  which  it  r^gulariy  uuupiaa 
in  the  TVoeaaelioM  of  the  Aoyo/ Soaje^,  bo^ 
greater  the  yalue  of  a  simihu*  set  of  journals.  Cor  a 
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9.  Booi-ft00ptiic^iiiallitsl»nttiohe8.--£EMiroff 
o/  infcrmathn^'nie  booki  of  the  ComiMuiy 
Mmpared  with  the  benefit  deriTed  ftom  them 
in  praetieei  in  respect  of  the  goodness  of  the 
numagementyundereTerjhead :  aiesnltwhich, 
aeeordlng  to  the  plan  of  book-keeping  pro- 
posedy  will  be  constantly  apparent  under  every 
head,  npon  the  faM  of  the  Company's  periodi- 
eal  accounts,  as  published  in  the  Company^$ 
Gazette. 

10.  Loaio — In  respect  of  a  division  of  the 
branch  of  it  termed  by  Bacon  ar$  traditivaf — 
the  art  of  communicating  ideas : — ^in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  art  of  communicating  ideas 
to  uninformed  minds. — &mreei  of  information 
— School-proareea  book:  containing  minutes  of 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  each  in- 
dostry-honse,in  relation  to  the  seyeral  branches 
in  which  instruction  is  administered  to  the 
non-adult  class — ^regard  being  had  to  age,  sex, 
choice  and  order  of  subject-matters  of  instruc- 
tion, quantity  of  time  employed,  number  of 
scholars  to  a  teacher,  and  mode  of  teaching 
obserred  in  each  instance,  with  the  results  in 
point  of  success,  absolute  and  comparative.* 

11.  jDtM0niiiia«toiio/Jriioio{0C^e.—l.  What- 
ever branches  of  instruction  were  expressly 
taught,  or  points  of  management  practised, 
with  success  in  the  above  or  any  other  ways, 
in  the  system  of  industry-houses,  would,  upon 
the  emancipation  of  the  apprentice-stock,  be 
disseminated,  along  with  them,  through  the 
4x>mmunity  at  large.  2.  They  would  in  a  less 
direct  and  certain  way  be  disseminated,  more 
or  less,  in  the  way  of  adoption  and  imitation, 
through  the  bulk  of  the  self-maintaining  poor; 
and  in  both  cases  to  a  degree  of  extent,  and 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  central  points  (the  industry-houses) 
which  the  light  of  instruction  would  thus  have 
to  issue  from.f  3.  In  the  case  where  lessons 
were  given  in  form  to  the  apprentice-stock, 
or  any  other  branches  of  the  population  of  the 


number  of  from  260  to  500  spots,  equally  ^stri- 
bated  over  the  whole  rai&co  of  the  countiy? 

*  An  elementary  book  of  this  kind — (see  the 
chapter  on  Booh-heepmg) — a  Calendar  qfMtnervOj 
ma  it  might  be  tenned,  would  be  a  sequel,  as  well 
as  in  some  measoie  a  conoomitaat  to  the  CMd*»- 
proffress  book,  or  Calendar  of  Hebe  above-men- 
tioned. 

For  examples  of  the  succeas  of  the  fellow-in- 


struction  principle,  (employing  children  soon  after 
they  have  received  any  Dranch  of  instruction  in  the 
ca|»city  of  leamers,  to  communicate  it  to  other 
children  in  the  capacity  of  teachen,)  see  Dr  Bellas 
account  of  the  eharUy^ekooU  at  Madras — ^London, 
1787 — and  a  paper  in  the  Repontory,  (a  periodical 
collection  in  two  volumes,  published  ten  or  twelve 
yean  ago,)  riving  an  account  of  the  result  of  the 
use  made  of  that  prindple,  in  a  charity-school  of 
the  higher  class,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Part*. 

•f  Tne  mode  of  managing  in&nta,  as  carried  on 
by  the  aasistaace  of  the  nuisery-girls,  nuy  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  indirset  dissemination  of  that 
branch  of  knowledge,  in  both  these  ways. — See 
Chap.  xi. 


house,  non-adults,  and  others,  of  all  ages, 
among  the  self-maintaining  poor  without  doors, 
might  be  admitted  on  these  occasions,  in  qua- 
lity of  auditors.  This,  by  moans  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  building,  (see  the  plate,)  might 
easily  be  arranged,  wittiout  any  InfHngement 
on  Uie  si^Nirattoii-principle.  4.  What  was 
learnt  by  the  house  poor,  rather  by  habitual 
practice  than  positive  precept,  might  in  some 
instancee  be  communicated  to  those  without 
doors,  in  the  way  of  lesson,  by  courses  of  in- 
struction directed  especially  to  that  purpose. 

III.  Diteeminaiion  of  Knowledge  continued. 
— Branches  of  knowledge,  in  relation  to  which 
instruction  might  be  given,  in  a  special  degree, 
to  visiters  firom  without  doors,  beyond  what 
came,  of  course,  to  be  administered  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the  house. 

The  art  of  medieine,  (in  the  most  exten- 
sive sense  of  the  word,)  as  applied  to  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  animcUe  maintained  fbr  the  use 
of  nian.:t  The  medical  curator  of  the  house, 
(if  he  has  received  that  course  of  instruction, 
without  which  he  ought  not  to  be  received  into 
the  house,)  cannot  be  altogether  a  stranger  to 
this  important  branch  of  science : — ^and  a  part 
of  the  qualification  required  of  him,  might  be 
the  having  given  himself  the  bensfit  of  the 
valuable  course  of  instruction,  which  of  late 
years  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
but  of  the  metropolis  only,  has  aiforded  in  this 
line.  Opportunities,  more  or  less  ample,  of 
keeping  up  and  enlarging  his  acquisitions  in 
this  way,  will  be  afforded  by  the  live  stock  of 
the  industry-house  farm.  These  acquisitions 
it  might  be  made  part  of  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate to  visiters  firom  without  doors,  in  a 
course  of  lectures,  to  be  read  on  any  day  of 
universal  leisure,  on  the  principle  of  the  Sun- 
day schools  Pursuing  the  plan  originaUy  de- 
vised by  the  learned  and  truly  reverend  Dr  , 
Derham,  the  instruction,  rendered  not  merely  (^'^ 
phyaieal  but  phyeieo-4heologiealf  might  be  im- 
pregnated by  the  spirit,  and  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  day.  Pre- 
vious attendance  ondivine  service, in  the  chapel 
of  the  house,  might  be  made  an  indispensable 
condition : — k  small  flee,  applicable  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  stock  of  pauper  eetra-eom- 
forU,  (of  which  in  the  next  book,)  might  be  re- 
quired, or  dot,  firom  visiters  of  the  superior 
classes,  and  a  ticket  of  recommendation  from 
the  inferior  classes. 

A  system  of  instruction  being  thus  provided, 
and  rendered  universally  accessible,  the  having 
partaken  of  the  benefit  of  it  might  be  rendered 
a  condition  necessary  to  the  faculty  of  prac- 
tising anywhere  in  the  character  of  a  farrier. 
This  might  be  accomplished,  in  the  instance  of 
this  occupation,  without  private  hardship,  or 
public  expense;  which,  in  regard  to  occupa- 


t  The  veterinary  off—tho  term  commonly  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion— extends  not,  in  its  proper 
signification,  at  least,  beyond  beasts  of  burden :  it 
eaves  out  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  dogs,  bees,  &c. 
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tions  in  general)  has  been  so  ralnly  aimed  at, 
and  at  the  expense  of  snch  an  enormons  mass 
of  hardship,  by  the  tUUiOe  of  apprentieahipi. 
Private  zeal,  sharpened,  if  necessary,  by  en- 
oonragement  from  the  Company,  wonld  exert 
itself  in  bringing  in,  as  occasion  serred,  those 
necessary  materials,  which  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  may  be  termed  the  food 
ofteienee.  A  domestic  animal,  OTertaken  by 
natural  death,  wonld,  instead  of  being  thrown 
by,  or  employed  at  once  as  carrion,  beconyeyed 
to  the  nearest  industry-house,  that  the  seat 
and  causes  of  the  disease  may  be  subjected  to 
examination,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  in> 
dividual  compensated,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
accession  deriyed  from  it  to  the  general  stock 
of  useful  knowledge.  In  this  way  the  good 
which  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  exertion, 
on  the  part  of  a  respectable  society,  as  well 
as  of  parliamentary  encouragement,  bestowed 
with  so  much  judgment,  though  at  the  public 
expense,  might,  without  frirther  expense  to  the 
public,  be  multiplied  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  fold. 

So  much  for  the  augmentation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  useftil  knowledge.  On  this  collate- 
tbX  topic,  thus  much  must  suffice  at  present. 
Were  this  application  of  the  proposed  industry- 
house  system  the  only  use,  might  it  not  even 
then  be  styled  a  pciychred  an  ifutrument  of 
many  utesi  In  this  point  of  view,  at  least, 
Bacon,  from  whom  the  word  is  taken,  would 
not  have  regarded  it  with  indifference. — Would 
the  several  uses  in  any  respect  impede— would 
they  not  rather  promote  and  fortify  each  other ! 

To  the  several  scientific  societies — medical, 
philosophical,  and  economical — this  source — 
this  inexhaustible  source  of  information,  would 
be  a  perpetual  treasure. — Nor  is  it  in  the  na- 
ture of  science  to  be  ungrateful  for  the  assis- 
tance she  would  thus  receive.  So  many  classes 
of  well-informed,  inquisitive,  and  communica- 
tive observers,  to  whom  an  interest  wonld  thus 
be  given  in  the  copiousness  and  accuracy  of 
the  information  brought  to  view, — ^so  many 
unpaid  and  incorruptible  inspectors — so  many 
discerning  censors,  and  enlightened  applauders 
— so  many  ready  instructors  and  advisers — of 
the  various  classes  of  persons  from  whom  the 
information  would  have  to  come. 

Chap.  XIII.  Voluntary  Charity assitted  and 
directed, — 1.  Officiating  in  the  character  of 
trustee,  is  one  mode  in  which  the  Company  may 
afford  an  indisputable  and  much  wanted  as- 
sistance to  the  purposes  of  private  charity. 
What  is  every  man's  business  being  no  man's 
business,  Ainds  bestowed  for  this  purpose  are 
nniversally  and  notoriously  exposed  to  depre- 
dation. No  adequate  or  comparable  security 
is  afforded  by  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Private  trustees  render  no  account  but  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery;  nor  to  that,  unless  called 
upon  by  some  individual,  who,  for  the  chance 
of  obtaining  that  satisfaction,  must  begin  with 
dividing  between  government  and  the  profes- 
sion a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  a  multitude 


of  families  for  a  multitude  of  years :  and  ths 
account,  when  obtained,  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  and  at  this  ezpease, 
exists  after  all  but  in  manuscript,  among  the 
rubbish  of  an  office. — Under  the  Company, 
everything  of  this  sort  wonld  find  its  place, 
of  course,  in  the  most  diffused  of  all  publica- 
tions, the  Company*$  OazstU, 

9.  Another  and  very  important  aasistanee 
is  by  conveying,  to  the  hands  of  the  poor  un- 
der its  care,  a  very  large  mass  of  the  fruits  of 
private  charity,  which,  though  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  burdensome  poor,  has,  by  a  strange 
though  scarcely  avoidable  fatality,  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  whole  body  of  the  rich.  What- 
ever falls  in  from  any  casnal  fond,  so  much 
the  less  comes  to  be  drawn  for  upon  the  stand- 
ing fond:  whatever  donation,  therefore,  is 
meant  for  the  poor  in  general,  and  nnaoeom- 
panied  by  the  designation  of  the  individnals 
who  are  to  receive  it,  scarce  ever  finds  iu 
way,  and  indeed  on  any  other  than  the  pro- 
posed plan,  coM  soarcely  ever  find  its  way, 
in  any  case,  to  the  hands  for  which  alone  it 
has  been  designed.  A  sum  in  gross  (say  £30) 
is  sunk  in  toto:  an  annual  sum,  given  in  aa- 
nuities  amounting  to  less  per  h^Mi  than  the 
necessary  expense  of  pauper  maintenance, 
(suppose  40s.)  sinks  in  the  same  manner:  a 
sum  about  equal  to  that  expense  (say  £5)  pro- 
duces, where  there  is  a  poor-honae,  the  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  comfort  between  home*maia- 
tenance  and  community-maintenance  in  the 
poor-house :  the  pecuniary  benefit  bein^  shared 
in  toto  among  the  body  of  the  rich«  If  (to  sap- 
pose  the  most  favourable  case,  but  thai  a  ran 
one)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  rises  as  high 
as  to  twice  the  necessary  expense  of  mainte- 
nance, (say  to  £10)  then  indeed  the  poor,  for 
whom  the  whole  was  designed,  do  profit  by  it, 
vis.  to  the  amount  of  half ;  the  remainder,  a 
tax  of  £50  per  cent,  being  levied  upon  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  rich.  Where,  in  the  view  of  gnarding 
against  this  misapplication,  the  benefaction 
has  been  appropriated,  by  the  terms  of  it,  to 
poor  pertom  not  receiving  paritk  aUowametj  the 
effect  of  the  appropriation  has  still  been  rsAhcr 
nominal  than  real.  At  the  time  of  his  being 
pitched  upon  for  the  beneikction,  a  man  lias  not 
as  yet  become  burdensome  to  the  paridi ;  yet, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  benefoction,  he  might 
have  become  so,  perhaps  immediately. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  though  scarcely 
under  any  other,  this  grievance  is  capable  of 
receiving,  and  may  eadly  receive,  an  efTectsal 
remedy.  Every  circumstance,  by  which  the 
condition  of  an  individual  can  be  infiiienoed« 
being  remarked  and  inventoried,  nothing  be- 
ing left  to  chance,  caprice,  or  nngnided  dis- 
cretion, everything  being  surveyed  and  sei 
down  in  dimension,  number,  weight,  and  mea- 
sure, a  certain  mass  of  comforts  is  marked  oat. 
under  the  name  of  comforts  ofeomrte,  as  wba: 
shall  be  inseparably  annexed  to  the  lot  of  m 
pauper,  under  the  Company's  mangeraent,  sad 
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aerred  out  by  meanB  of  their  efficient  causes 
to  all  indiyiduals  withont  distinction,  at  the 
Company's  expense.  Other  articles,  which, 
though  of  less  necessary  complexion,  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  plans  and  arrangements 
of  the  Company,  may  in  the  instance  of  each 
indiTidoal  be  added,  or  not,  according  as  the 
amount  of  the  expense  necessary  for  the  pro- 
Tiding  of  them  can  be  obtained  from  the  vohin- 
tary  charity  of  individuals,  or  from  any  other 
of  the  sources  of  extra-comforts,  the  list  of 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  its  place.  The 
^ound  being  purposely  and  carefully  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  superstructure,  what 
comes  to  be  given  with  the  view  of  its  being 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  poor 
only,  in  augmentation  of  the  stock  of  ordinary 
and  uniTerBally-imparted  comforts,  may  thus 
be  certain  of  being  conveyed  to  its  destination, 
without  misdirection  or  loss. — Borne  aloft  up- 
on the  platform  of  public  charity,  what  private 
charity  gains  thus  in  power,  is  like  what  the 
dwarf  acquired  in  prospect,  when  mounted  on 
the  giant's  shoulders. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  proposed  industry- 
house  plan,  special  care  is  taken  that  each  dis- 
tinct claim  to  extra  comforts,  whether  on  the 
j^und  of  tpeeuU  merit,  or  pcut  prosperity,  or 
pectUiarly  afflictive  infirmity,  shall  be  held  np  to 
notice,  in  the  view  of  receiving,  though  it  were 
at  the  Company's  expense,  the  indulgence  com- 
petent to  it.  The  existing  poor-houses  know  of 
no  such  distinctions ;  they  know  of  no  such 
claims.  Everything  lies  prostrate  upon  the  same 
dead  and  dreary  level :  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious,  the  habitual  beggar  and  the  man  of 
fallen  fortunes,  the  healthy  and  the  agonizing — 
all  are  confounded  together,  in  the  poor-house 
as  in  the  grave. 

The  above-promised  list  of  extra-comforts 
will  be  of  use  to  private  charity — ^not  only  by 
serving  to  guide  the  application  of  voluntary 
donations,  out  even  by  swelling  the  amount. 

Each  article  of  comfort  might  have  its  re- 
^evnng-box  appropriated  to  it :  the  boxes  ranged 
by  the  side  of  one  another,  and  over  them  an 
assurance,  that  whatsoever  should  be  put  into 
each  should  be  ikithfrilly  and  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  destined  purpose.  Along 
with  these  particular  boxes  a  general  one,  to 
receive  such  donations,  the  application  of 
which  shall  have  been  trusted  by  the  donors 
to  the  discretion  of  the  government  of  the 
honse. 

Accounts  to  be  regularly  published  of  the 
produce  of  each  box,  and  of  the  application 
made  of  it,  that  the  charitably-disposed,  before 
they  give  in  their  contributions  to  any  head  of 
comfort,  may  see  what  degree  of  supply  the 
want  in  question  has  received,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  articles  in  the  list. 

To  a  second  glance,  at  least,  the  effect  of 
these  specifications  may  not  appear  so  trifling 
as  it  may  be  apt  to  do  to  a  first.  Pity,  like 
other  emotions,  is  never  so  strong  as  when 
called  forth  and  excited  by  particular  impres- 


sions. It  is  the  observation  of  some  particular 
want — some  particular  instance  of  distress — 
that  gives  birth  to  that  pain  of  sympathy, 
which  can  no  otherwise  obtain  relief  than  by 
the  idea  of  the  cessation  of  the  suffering  thus 
vritnessed  or  imagined.  To  be  assured,  that 
not  only  the  condition  of  the  object  will  upon 
the  whole  be  meliorated  by  what  is  given,  but 
meliorated  in  that  particular  way — meliorated 
by  the  removal  of  that  very  distress,  to  the 
idea  of  which  the  pain  of  commiseration  and 
the  consequent  desire  of  affording  relief  owed 
its  birth— such  an  assurance  is  not  only  the 
most  suitable,  but  the  only  perfect  satisfaction 
which  that  desire  can  receive. 

Even  setting  aside  any  particular  distresses, 
which  in  their  intense  degrees,  a  man  may 
have  vritnessed  or  imagined  on  the  part  of 
others,  those  which  in  an  inferior  degree  he 
may  have  experienced  in  his  own  person,  (an 
experience  which  the  most  opulent  are  not  ex- 
empt from  occasionally  partaking  of,)  will  have 
a  particular  tendency  to  summon  ihe  hand  of 
charity  to  their  relief.  Chilliness  vrill  thus 
suggest  to  charity  the  importance  of  warm 
clothing. — Good  appetite,  or  a  love  of  good 
cheer,  will  propose  additions  under  the  head 
of  diet, — ^An  experience  of  the  discomforts  of 
disagreeable  society,  vrill  produce  oblations  to 
the  tand  for  augmenting  the  number  of  peou- 
lium  huts,  or  out-lying  cottages ; — and  so  on. 
Charity,  in  a  word,  will  act  with  the  utmost 
advantage  possible,  when  thus  enabled  to  ad- 
dress herself  to  each  individual  by  his  parti- 
cular experiences  and  sensibilities.* 

Even  the  propensity  to  censure  may  thus  be 
productive  of  useful  fruit,  and  lend  its  aid  to 
the  purposes  of  benevolence.  Be  the  scheme 
of  prorision  ever  so  perfect,  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  either  of  man  or  things,  that  it  should 
give  satisfaction  to  every  in£ridual  on  every 
point.  To  some,  it  will  appear  deficient  in 
one  article — ^to  others,  in  another.  Of  the  ob- 
servation of  any  defect,  a  natural  consequence 
is — a  wish  to  see  it  corrected.  Every  such 
wish  is,  as  it  were,  a  handmaid  in  the  train  of 
charity. — ^The  existing  system  chills  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  thif  spirit  of  benevolence : — ^under 
the  proposed  system,  it  is  kept  to  work,  and 
preserved  in  its  fbll  vigour. 

*  It  is  to  the  power  which  distress  acquires  over 
the  sympathetic  afi'ectionB,  by  presenting  itself  in 
a  specific  shape,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  molti- 
tu<M  of  specific  charities  that  have  started  up  of 
late  yeaxB.  Charity  for  the  relief  of  ruptured  pa- 
tients— charity  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb—philanthropio  societies  for  the  education  and 
relief  oi  the  fiunilies  of  conricts  and  other  malefac- 
tors— not  to  mention  asylums— smaU-poai  hospiteUs 
— venereal  hospitcds—lying-vii  hospitals,  ana  dis- 
pensaries, without  number. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  subscription  in  the 
hard  winter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldtery  serving 
in  Flanders  ?  when  fiannel  was  bought  for  jackets, 
and  ladies  of  quality  tamed  tailors,  and,  instead 
of  money  or  fiannel,  sent  in  the  jackets  ready-made. 
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8.  Lastly,  a  tbtj  gnat  though  indirect  as- 
Bistamos  will  have  iMsn  givvn  to  the  ftmd  i^ 
plioable  to  the  purposes  of  private  charity, 
by  the  extirpation  of  mendicity.  The  money 
which  is  now  so  much  worse  than  thrown  away 
on  beggars,  will  then  be  left  free  to  be  ^>plied, 
still  under  the  orders  of  charity,  to  purposes 
of  pure  and  real  use. 

Book  IV.    Paupsb  Coiipobi& 

Section  I.  Introduction. — ^We  now  stand 
upon  proud  ground.  Haying  elsewhere  pinched 
the  mask  from  the  risage  of  /ala$  ekaJntyy  the 
arch  enemy  no  less  of  comfort  than  of  industry, 
let  us  take  up  tms  tkaaritjf  and  seat  her  on  her 
throne. 

Meoncmy  too  shall  haye  her  day.  But  her 
place  is  but  in  the  second  rank.  Qiarity  is  the 
end;  economy  but  the  mean*. 

Comforts  destined  for  our  paoper-oommu- 
nity  haye  already  presented  themselyes  as  oc- 
casion seryed ;  comforts  not  despicable  either 
in  wei^t  or  number.  With  a  few  added 
articles,  let  us  here  bind  them  up  into  a  wreath 
— an  offering  not  to  be  disdained  by  the  altar 
of  Beneficence. 

Reader,  obserye  and  judge,  how  little  com- 
fort depends  on  money,  and  how  much  on  the 
attention  and  felicity  with  which  it  is  be- 
stowed. 

Section  n.  Co]fFOBi9OFCk>unsB,esf0iu2^toa2{ 
Oatiet:—iogeiker  wtk  the  teveral  Pointe  of 
Management  from  wktch,  at  from  tk^  bfvi- 
ciBRT  Catobs.  tkey  may  retpeoHvely  he  ea^ 
peeted. 


OOXVOBTS. 

1.  Extraordinary 
security  in  respect 
of  iUaZtA^the  first 
of  all  blessings,  and 
without  which  all 
others  put  together 
are  as  nothing— bet- 
ter security  not  only 
than  is  to  be  found 
in  a  poor-house  un- 
der the  existing  or- 
der of  things,  but 
than  can  ordinarily 
be  found  within  the 
circle  of  a  private 
fkmily,  even  in  a 
high  sphere,  not  to 
say  the  highest. 


EFFICISMT  CAUSBS. 

1.  DmC— Species  of  it 
regulated  with  an  express 
view  to  health.  Goodness 
of  it,  in  its  kind,  secnred 
by  official  examination, 
ohecked  by  right  of  com- 
plaint. Book  ii.  Ch.  iy. 
vi.  and  x. — No  fermented 
Uquore.  Bookii.Cai.iy.— 
— No  sMMset  of  any  kind : 
quantityoffoodnotstimtt- 
ating  enough  to  inrite  to 
excess  Lrregularities  of 
the  impure  class  e:tclnded 
by  the  inspection-archi* 
tecture,  and  the  eepara- 
tiionandaggregation  prin- 
ciple. Book  ii.Gh.lL  and 
iii.  —  Ventilation  eon- 
8tant,and  regulated  upon 
sdentiflcprinciples.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  iii. — ^Temperature 
regulated  with  a  view  to 
comfort  as  well  as  health. 
Book  iii.  Ch.  xiL — Con- 
stant and  uniyersal  clean- 
liness. See  below.—The 
state  of  the  whole  oon- 


ooMvonm. 


2.  Consciousness 
of  a  superior  proba- 
bility of  long  life 
and  health. 


8.  Security  against 

want  of  every  kind. 

4.  Consciousness 

of  security 

want. 


■FFIGlBlfl  CAHSBL 

munity,in  this  r«spoet,in- 
cessantly  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  whole  oflkdal 
establishment^  the  Bsaaa- 
ger,  chaplain,  medical  en- 
rator,  &e.  as  well  as  of 
the  visiters  provided  for 
the  inspection  of  their 
management.— All  eaases 
of  dlMase  systeHiat&eaUy 
guarded  against.  Sick- 
ness provided  against  in 
the  way  of  preventMn  as 
well  as  cure. — Every  at- 
tack from  disease  oom- 
bated  at  its  eommenee- 
ment. — ^No  unhealthy  ec- 
cnpation,  no  ezeessive 
labour,  prescribed,  or  so 
amch  as  permitted.  Tbe 
healthiest  of  aU  em]doy- 
ments,  agrimUurey  the 
principal  one ;  but  the 
violence  of  its  exertioas 
tempered  by  a  fi«qacnt 
intermixtore  of  domestic 
and  slighi-vroik  omploy- 
ments. — ^No  disorder  ca- 
pable of  happening,  or  at 
least  of  continuing,  for 
want  of  attention,  the 
state  of  health  in  every 
house  being  r^gnlaiiy  re- 
ported and  made  pablie. 

2.  Premiums  to  the 
amount  of  s<Hne  thonsands 
a-y ear  annually  dlstiibat- 
ed  among  the  medical 
curators,  Ac  of  such  of 
the  industry-bonsea  (say 
10)  in  which  the  degree 
<rf  vitality  (aU  classes  in- 
cluded) shall  have  been 
lu|[^est,  and  the  saps- 
riority  evidently  tbe  re- 
sult of  attention  and  good 
conduct  bestowed  on  this 
part  of  the  managomeBi. 
Book  ii  Gh.  iv.--<}onld 
the  idea  of  a  regulation 
such  as  this  ever  preseat 
itself  to  the  mmd  of  a 
pauper,  without  prodne- 
ing  a  confidenee  In  the 
exertions  of  whieh  it  can- 
not hot  be  prodnctivo  for 
his  benefit,  as  well  as  gra- 
titude towards  the  HMtn- 
tain  from  whidi  they  Sewl 

8.  and  4.  Peculiar,  as 
compared  with  the  eandi- 
tion  of  the  self-maintain- 
ing  classes,  thongli  not  in 
general,asceinpared  with. 

~  oCthsF     ~ 
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5.Con8taiitclean- 
liness  and  tidiness. 


6.  Employment 
fiTonrable  to  health 
and  recreation. 


7.  Nights    com- 
fortable. 


S.SeoorityagamBt 
annoyance,  as  from 
fellow  paupers. — 
See  below,  nnder 
AppretUieet. 


9.  Secority  against 
oppression  from  of- 
ficers.— See  below, 
nnder  Apprentiees, 


SFFICUWT  CAUSa. 

poor  as  are  maintained  in 
the  way  of  community- 
maintenance  in  poor- 
houses. 

5.  Faoiliiy  giyen  to  the 
enforcing  of  regulations 
to  this  purpose,  by  the 
central  position  and  omni- 
presence of  the  official 
establishment,  the  result 
of  the  inspection-archi- 
tecture principle.  Bookii. 
Ch.iii. — Interest  given  to 
the  goyemor,  gOTemess, 
chaplain,and  medical  cu- 
rator, in  the  enforcing  as 
well  as  instituting  regu- 
lations to  this  effect,  by 
the  centrality  of  their 
position,  and  tiieir  omni- 
presenoe,  as  before :  and 
by  the  attention  in  the 
plan  of  management  to 
promote  a  concourse  of 
visiters.  Book  ii.  Ch.  It. 
andy. 

6.  No  unhealthy  occu- 
pations, no  exoessiye  la- 
bour, so  much  as  permit- 
ted— Employments  of  dif- 
ferent kind8,out-door  and 
in-door,  hard  work  and 
slight  work,  sitting  work, 
and  moving  work,  alter- 
nating— and  operating, 
with  reference  to  each 
other,  in  the  way  of  re- 
creation. Book  ii.  Ch.  iv. 
and  viii. 

7.  Beds  separate.  Book 
ii.  Ch.vii.* — Temperature 
regulated,  as  before — 
Vermin,  of  course,  extir- 
pated. See  No.  2.  and  5. 
Health  and  Cleafdinm. 

8.  Centrality  of  posi- 
tion, and  omnipresence  of 
the  official  establishment, 
as  before.  Appropriate 
aggregation,  as  between 
cUtfs  and  class  among  the 
paupers  themselves.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  ii.  — Bight  and 
flMsilityof complaint.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  s.  (p.  398.) 

9.  Centrality  and  om^ 
nipresence,asbefore.  The 
officers  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  each  other — 
Incapacity  on  the  part  of 


*  Not  two.  three,  or  even  four,  jammed  together 
in  the  same  bed,  as  in  some  of  the  ezitting  poor- 
homes,  in  a  manner  equally  repugnant  to  comfort 
and  decency 


10.  Entertain- 
ment of  various 
kinds,  a  day  in  a 
week. 


11.  A  clear  con- 
science, brightened 
by  religious  hopes. 


12.  Occasional 
faculty  of  visiting 
and  being  visited 
by  friends  and  rela- 
tives wheresoever 
situated,  and  how- 
soever dispersed. 


BFFiaitlfT  CAUBBB. 

each  to  exercise  any  act 
of  oppression  without  the 
immediate  knowledge  of 
the  rest.  Right,  facility, 
and  publicity  of  complaint 
to  the  public  at  large— 
fh>m  the  institution  of  the 
eomptainl-hookB.  Bookiv. 
Ch.  X. — Influence  of  the 
concourse  of  travellers 
and  other  visiters,  and 
the  regular  publication  of 
the  conduct  observed  in 
the  management  under 
every  head. 

1 0.  Psalmody  and  other 
suitable  music.  Concourse 
drawn  by  the  music,  phy- 
sico-theological  lectures, 
and  other  exhibitions. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iv.  and  xii. 
Book  iii.  Ch.  xii. 

U.  Seclusion  fh>m  in- 
centives to  sin,  and  op- 
portunities of  sinning — 
the  result  of  the  sobriety 
of  the  regimen,  the  omni- 
presenceof  the  rulers, and 
the  aggregation  and  mix- 
ture of  the  guardian 
classes  of  the  paupers 
themselves  with  the  sus- 
ceptible classes. — Unin- 
terrupted benefit  of  di- 
vine serviccf  See  below. 
Section  ii. 

12.  Consolidation  of 
the  burden  of  mainte- 
nance, and  assessment  of 
it  on  one  ftmd: — thence 
the  local  situation  of  the 
pauper  a  matter  is^  in- 
difference in  point  of  in- 
terest to  those  on  whom 
the  nomination  of  his 
place  of  residence  de- 
pends. Book  i.  Sect.  i. 
ii. — System  of  cheap  con- 
veyance attached  to  each 
industry-house.  Book  iii. 
Ch.  vii. — Equality  of  dis* 
tance  between  industry- 
house  and  industry-house. 
Book.  ii.  Ch.  iii,— Diqio- 
sition  to  indulgence,  in 
relation  to  this  comfort, 
maintained  by  a  clause 
in  the  director's  oath  of 
office.    Book  L  Sect.  xi. 


t  **  Bleiaed  are  the  poor,**  says  the  ffospel,  **  foi 
th^ra  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."— Of  all  deserip' 
tions  of  the  poor,  BUiely  none  that  would  pOflMH  a 
more  promismg  claim  to  the  benefit  of  this  beati^ 
tude. 
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13.  Prospect  of 
melioratioa  of  flure. 


14.  Tranqnillity 
— the  result  of  secu- 
rity against  that  de- 
terioration of  condi- 
tion, which,  in  the 
existing  order  of 
things,  is  liable  to 
take  place  in  all 
manner  of  ways  and 
degrees,  in  conse- 
quence of  changes 
in  the  parochial  go- 
yemment. 

15.  To  those  who 
hare  remains  of  pro- 
perty, preserration 
of  the  use  of  that 
property  in  kind, 
where  the  nature 
of  it  allows  of  its 
admission  into  the 
poor-house. 


BFPicisirr  ciunB. 
IS.  Prospect  of  success 
from  the  undertakings  for 
eatching  and  curing  fish, 
from  the  maritime  indus- 
try-houses. Book  ii.  Ch. 
yi.  Xp.  388.)  Meat  in  ad- 
ditional quantity,  in  the 
event  of  a  certain  degree 
of  profit  resulting  from 
the  agricultural  labour 
of  the  pauper  population 
of  the  house. 

14.  Unity  and  perma- 
nence of  the  body  possess- 
ing the  gOTemment  in 
chief. — Determinateness, 
fixity,  and  consistency 
of  the  fVmdamental  prin- 
ciples of  management. 
Book  tL  Ch.  i.  ii. — In 
this  subordinate  commu- 
nity, steadiness  of  man- 
agement will  be  what 
security  for  property  is 
in  the  community  at 
large.* 

15.  Establishment  of 
the  all-employing  prin- 
ciple, and  principle  of  so- 
briety.—  Hence  no  fear 
that  persons  possessed  of 
property  will  come  to  the 
Company  to  be  maintain- 
ed in  idleness,  as  they 
would .  be  apt  to  do, 
spending  their  property 
in  strong  liquors,  if  the 


*  The  perpetual  revolutiont  to  which  the  sffitin 
of  the  panpeiHsommunity  are  subject,  in  the  exist- 
ing OTuer  of  thmgi,  are  not  among  the  least  dia- 
treBsing  featores  of  it  Chanee  of  persona,  inoes- 
sant,  periodieal,  annual :— change  of  plana,  and 
measures,  frequent — from  the  woricing  system,  to 
the  no-employment  system — from  the  smiall  estab- 
lishment, or  workhouse  system,  to  the  large  estab- 
lishment, or  industry-house  system — from  the  un- 
interested-management system,  to  the  interested- 
management,  or  farming  system,  and  (unless  in 
the  few  places  where  the  industry-house  system  is 
established)  back  again,  with  alterations  continu- 
ally liable  to  be  repeated.  In  these  obscure  and 
partial,  but  always  disastrous  revolutions,  every 
ehange  brings  suff<uing  in  its  train :  changes  for 
the  worse,  immediately;  even  changes  for  the  bet- 
ter, remotely;  the  deterioration,  that  sooner  or 
later  never  fails  to  succeed  it,  being  rendered  in 
the  latter  case  the  more  bitter,  by  the  contrast  it 
makes  with  the  less  uncomfortable  state  that  went 
before  it 

One  revolution  the  proposed  system  (it  must  be 
confessed)  supposes  and  proposes,  and  this  too  an 
universal  one.  But  it  is  meant  at  least  to  be,  and 
(may  I  not  add)  holds  out  a  tolerably  promising 
pro4>eet  of  proving,  a,/!iia/ one:  and  it  ensures  the 
community  against  annual,  besides  contingent 


OOMPOBll.  BPriCIBIT  CAUSBS. 

opposite  rule  were  not  ee- 
tablished  in  the  •"«*»"g 
poor-house8.t 

Section  III.  Appropriate  Comforts  ;  oBtendM 
hv  tpeeial  Car9  to  Clastei  ordinarily  bereft  €f 
tkem, 

I.  Feeble  hand$,ineap<Me  of  telf -conveyance, 

COMFORTS.  EFFIdElfT  CAUSES. 


1.  Faculty  of 
partaking  of  the 
benefits  of  dirine 


2.  Opportunities 
of  air  and  exercise. 


1.  Centrality  of  the 
chapel  part — ^thence  the 
paupers,  in  the  several 
divisions  all  round,  vrith- 
in  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  minister  without  quit- 
ting their  seats.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  iu.t 

2.  Faculty  of  being 
stationed  for  the  purpose 


woold 
A  nun 


f  Nothing  is  intact  lost  by  this  indulgence 
the  Company,  were  they  to  claim  the  money, 
never  reap  any  advantage  from  th«r  daim. 
who,  when  the  distress  for  subsistence  cauM  npoa 
him,  had  property,  such  as  a  cottage,  or  its  Inni- 
ture,  or  both,  would  sell  it  and  spend  the  mooey» 
before  he  came  into  the  house.  If  hia  piopciij 
came  to  him  after  his  betaking  himself  to  the  hoose, 
he  would  go  out,  and  live  upon  the  money  till  it 
was  gone. 

Paet-protperiiy  hands  will  frequently  be  in  j)oe> 
session  of  some  little  article  or  two,  of  anctent. 
perhaps  fismily  property,  the  saleable  vahie  of 
which,  bean  no  proportion  to  the  value  set  apen 
it  by  the  proprietor;  were  it  confiscated  and  sold, 
the  difference  between  the  saleable  value  and  this 
relative  value,  this  vcUue  of  c^fhetkm^  woold  b«  m 
much  lost  As  far  as  room  could  be  qwred,  it 
should  be  among  the  standing  orders,  to  aifoid  to  a 
pauper  of  this  class  houseroom  for  such  artidea^  A 
person  of  this  description  would  natnnlly  be  in- 
dulged with  the  use  of  a  j»eoii/cMi  abode  of  soow 
sort  or  other.  In  that  case  there  would  be  aqvan- 
tity  of  room,  such  as  in  the  common  i 
could  not  be  spared. 

Where  property  thus  reserved  as  a  ^ 

happens  to  be  in  the  shape  of  income,  (the  rent  Har 
example  of  a  cottage,)  there  will  be  some  who 
would  wish  to  live  upon  it  for  a  proportionabl* 
part  of  the  year,  in  the  circle  of  their  friendsL  Thia 
indulffence  might  likewise  be  afforded. — See  fiutfaer 
on,  .£^a-com/brts. 

X  To  those  who,  regarding  the  salvation  of  souls 
as  an  object,  regard  the  luibit  of  devotioii  aa  a 
means,  tms  single  advante^,  unenjoyed  under  the 
existing  community-provision  system,  nnoMnmnBi- 
cable  to  the  house-provision  systeni|  or  to  the  self- 
maintaining  poor,  not  to  mention  the  rich,  aheoU 
seem  enough  to  command  their  approbation  and  a»- 
sistance. 

A  regulation  one  meets  with  in  poor-hoososliaviac 
chapels  within  themselves  is,  that  all  that  are  weu 


enough  to  ^uit  their  rooms  shall  pay  s 
divine  service: — the  benefit  b«ng  thus  soqgbi  te 
be  imparted  to  all— except  those  whose  esse  sNinili 
most  u  need  of  it,  and  among  whom  are  likely  to 
be  found  Uioie  who  are  most  desirous  of  it 
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OOMVOBTB.  BPf  IdBMT  CAVBE9. 

of  superinteiidence  in  the 

moTeable  ¥ratch-hoiiAe8, 

adding  at  night  to  the 

nnmber  of  peeulium  a- 

bodes.    Book  ii.  Gh.  iii. 

— Opportunities  of  being 

sent  on  errands  to  the  cir- 

ean^'acent  parishes,  or  in- 

dnstry-honses^  by  means 

of  the  system  of  cheap 

oonTeyance.  Book  iii.  dL 

vii. — Means  of  air  and 

exercise,  even  in  rainy 

weather,  in  the  corridor. 

Book  ii.  Ch.  iii. 

3.  Opportunities        3.    Largeness  of  the 

of  constant   occu-    scale    of    management, 

pation,    suited   to    thence  fiumlty  of  finding 

their  remaining  ftr    suitable  employment  for 

culties.  eyery  remnant  of  ability, 

howcTer   circumstanced. 

Book  ii.  Ch.  It.    Book  ri. 

OlL 

II.  /fi/Srm  and  nek  penons  labowrin^  under 
eatet  ofpe^iar  difietdty. 

COMFOaiS.  BFriCIBMT  CAUSBS. 

4.  Superior  chance        4.  Publicity  of  the  ma- 
of  medical  relief.       nagement  in  a  medicaf-  as 
well  as  all  other  points 
of  view — Whence  the  at- 
•  tention  and  beneficence 

for  which  the  medical 
fkonlty  are  so  peculiarly 
conspicuous,  attracted  to 
all  such  cases.  Book  iii. 
Ch,xU.*    (p.  427.) 

III.  and  IV.  Penont  deaf  and  dumb,^Per- 
tone  bom  Hind,  orttrieken  with  blindnett  while 
unmarried. 


OOUFOBXS. 


BFFinElfT  CAUSES. 


5.  Faeility  in  re-  5.  Advantages  of  being 
gard  to  obtaining  educated  or  associated 
the  comforts  of  ma-  with  persons  of  the  op- 
trimony.  posite  sex,  partakers  of 

the  same  infirmity.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  xi. — A  value, 
scarce  yielding  to  that 
of  ordinary  labour,  beiyg 
moreoTcr  given  to  the 
labour  of  persons  thus 
oironmstaneed,  the  diffi- 
culties which  stand  in 
the  way  of  matrimonial 


*  CsMi  of  pecnliar  diffieolty  are  apt  to  be  cases 
of  pecnliar  afiuction.  To  obtain  a  consultation  of 
three  or  four  ^ysidaas,  is  regarded  as  no  small 
aflbrt  among  the  moat  qmlent  Among  our  poor, 
oaaea  of  this  deaeription  will  natmaU^  enjoy  the 
benafii  of  a  sort  of  general  oonsnltaSion,  calling 
forth  tha  united  powan  of  the  irfiola  flwnlty. 

Vol.  VIII. 


OOXFOBIB.  SFVICIBirT  CAUSBB. 

union  among  persons  thus 
circumstanced,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  poor, 
whether  charity-fed,  or  of 
self-maintaining  fiimilies, 
are  thus  removed. 

Section  IV.  Extba  Oomfobtb: — tobe  impartedto 
more  or  fewer,  according  to  Clttime,  Meane^ 
and  OpporiunUiet. 

1.  Peeulium  habitations— -oocupiable  at  all 
hours  but  working  hours :  via.  inflnnary  huts, 
when  not  occupied  as  such.  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii. 
— 2.  Moveable  inspection -houses,  or  field 
watch-houses— when  not  occupied  as  such. — 
3.  Out-lying  cottages.  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii. — 4. 
Peeulium  garden-plots : — with  or  without  the 
use  of  the  huts  or  cottages. — 5.  Power  of 
chooeing  a  partner  for  the  peciUinm  habita- 
tions or  garden-plots.t— 6.  Faculty  of  being 
chosen  as  a  fellow-occupant  of  a  peeulium 
habitation  or  garden-plot. — 7.  Extra  allow- 
ance in  the  way  of  clothing.— -8.  Bedding. — 9. 
Diet. — 10.  Pocket-money. — 11.  Holiday  times, 
in  the  manner  of  school-holidays,  for  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  the  circle  of  a  man's 
friendiB. 

The  number  of  out-lying  cottages  may  come 
to  be  extended — and  that  to  an  indefinite 
amount — ^by  a  demand  created  by  persons  able 
and  willing  to  pay  an  adequate  rent.  The 
industry-house  management  affording  on  the 
one  hand  employment  to  hands  of  all  descrip- 
tions— ^to  many,  who  through  one  accident  or 
another,  could  no  longer  get  employment,  or 
at  least  adequate  employment,  at  their  re- 
spective homes — and,  on  the  other  hand,aflrord- 
ing  maintenance  cheaper  than  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  private  cottage,  many  persons  so 
circumstanced  would  be  disposed  to  settle 
under  the  wing  of  the  Company,  could  they 
eigoy  the  privileges  of  a  separate  abode. — So, 
of  two  near  relations,  one  of  them  incapable, 
the  other  capable  of  self-maintenance  out  of 
the  house ;  the  self-maintaining  one,  rather 
than  part  company,  might  be  happy  to  aoeom- 


\ 


f  Making  the  habitations  to  hold  two  penons, 
doubles  the  quantilT  of  accommodation,  with  little 
or  no  addition  to  toe  expense.  Taking  one  of  the 
two  for  the  principal  person,  and  giving  him  the 
choice  of  his  fellow-inmate,  doubles  the  value  of 
the  habitation,  besides  the  power  it  confers:  an 
article  capable  of  constitating  a  valuable  item  in 
the  eatalo^e  of  rewardi:  naming  each  without 
consideration  of  the  other,  would  be  little  less  than 
destractive  of  that  value. — ^An  aged  married  couple 
— a  pair  of  sisters — an  aunt  and  niece— might  thua 
find  the  principal  comforts  of  home-maintenance, 
transplanted  for  their  benefit  into  the  Company^ 
demesnes. 

The  benefit  of  all  this  mass  of  comfort  will  fiur 
outstretch  the  expense.  Hope  will  multiply  it. 
Each  nossession  in  hand  win  draw  a  numerous 
knot  01  expectancies  in  its  train. 
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pany  the  other  to  an  indnrtry-house,  where 
the  faculty  of  self-maintenance,  coupled  with 
the  comforts  of  a  common  residence,  separate 
from  that  of  the  multitude,  might  still  he  en> 
joyed  by  both.  Taking  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
way  of  rent  for  capital  thus  invested — taking 
20s.  a-year,  for  instance,  for  a  Cottage  that 
cost  £10 — ^the  Company  would,  in  little  more 
than  ten  years,  haye  reimbursed  itself  for  the 
expense:  at  that  period  it  could  yery  well 
afford  to  add  one  out  of  every  two  of  these 
rented  cottages  to  the  list  ofpeeulium  habita- 
tions allowed  rent-free.  The  place  of  out- 
houses being  supplied  by  the  industry-house 
itself,  ten  pounds  would  be  sufficient  for  a  cot- 
tage capable  of  lodging  two  persons  without 
inoonyenience.  (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.)  This 
is  according  to  the  London  prices.  But  where 
brick  and  lime  were  to  be  had  upon  the  spot, 
or  at  no  greater  distance  than  that  of  one  of 
the  immediately  circungacent  industry-houses, 
and  by  means  of  a  competent  portion  of  the 
apprentice  strength  of  each  house,  bricklayers 
and  other  buildmg  hands  come  to  be  had  for 
3d.  or  4d.  a-day,  it  may  be  conceiyed  to  what 
an  expanse  this  capital  source  of  pauper-com- 
forts may  easily  be  extended.  Is  not  this 
rather  more  eligible  than  the  all-deyouring 
and  eyerlastingly-increasing  and  encroaching 
system  of  pensioned  idleness,  in  a  private  cot- 
tage! 

By  original  property — ^by  savings — ^by  dona- 
tions, or  by  earnings  while  in  the  house,  a  man 
might,  after  ihe  extinction  of  his  capacity  of 
self-maintenance,  possess  an  income  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  out  of  the  house  for  a  part  of 
the  year — for  so  many  weeks  or  for  so  many 
months — ^though  not  for  the  whole  of  it.  Pro^ 
perty  being  preserved  to  him,  as  above,  a  cor- 
respondent portion  of  the  summer,  which 
(besides  being  the  pleasantest  time,  and  the 
best  adapted  for  travelling)  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive, might  thus  be  ei^joyed  by  him  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family :  the  winter  part,  which  is 
the  most  expensive,  being  the  part  spent  by 
preference  in  the  industry-house. 

Section  V.  Funds  and  Grounds  of  Title  in 
regard  to  Extra-eomforts, 

Funds  for  the  Expense     Correspondent  Grounds, 
■  of  £Mr<i-eomJorts.        or^ictentCauseso/TUle. 

1.  Remains  of  pro-        1.  Legal  title,  con- 
perty.  firmed  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the    Com- 
pany. 

2.  Money  esmt  by        2.  Legal  title,  ere- 
this  or  that  individusU    ated  by  the  allowance 
in  the  way  of  encour-    of  the  Company, 
agement-money,  in  tlie 

nature  of  a  per  centage 
on  the  value  of  work 
done  for  the  Company. 

3.  Poor's  share  in  )  Grounds  of  titter  or 
forfeitures,  as  by  the  >  cfaimstothe  funds 
existing  law.  )      3, 4, 5,  and  6. 


Fundsfbr the  Emense    CorreMondeaiChrmmds^cr 
o/Extra-eomforts.         ^aent  caums  t/'Tide, 

4.  Existing  founda-^  a.  Pcut  prosperity: — 


tions,  and  other  bene- 
factions for  the  benefit 
of  parish  poor. 

5.  Benefactions  by 
visiters  admitted  on 
Sundays  and  other  ce- 
lebrities.* Book  ii. 
Ch.  iv.  Book  iii.  Ch.  xii. 
xiu. 

6.  Extra-establish- 
ment, instituted  by  the 
Company,  at  its  own 
expense. 


especially    if    ac- 

oompanied  with, 
h.  Decayed  gemiUity. 
e.  Infirmity  partira- 

larly  severe. 
<I.Extraordi]iai7  age. 
e»  Exemplary  eiiarsD- 

ier  before  admii- 


/.  Exemplary  ooadaet 
since  admission. 

g.  Seniority — claims 
grounded  as  above 
being  satisfied,  and 
the  general  ftmd 
not  exhaii8ted.i- 


*  Necessary  admission  price  veiy  low,  that  th* 
number  admitted  may  be  the  greater ;  bat  inersst- 
able,  of  oonne,  at  the  pleasnra  of  the  guest. 

f  All  these  grounds  of  claim  agree  in  this,  c«s. 
in  reducing  the  number  of  the  daimaats,  and  tbere- 
by  the  expense.  Elsewhere,  grstnitoos  bomtj 
would  operate,  and  does  opente,  and  witii  irreme- 
diable efficacy,  in  relaxation  of  indnatty:  perns 
whose  cases  proved  thus  distinguished  not  beix^ 
excevted.  Here,  no  such  oonsequeaoe  can  ensac. 
Work,  soch  as  a  man^s  faculties  are  equal  to  and 
suitable  to,  being  secured  by  the  regimen  of  the 
house: — ^by  the  apulication  of  the  aU-employmg 
and  eamtrfint  principles.    Book.  iL  Ch.  ir. 


greater,  inasmuch  as  money,  or  moneys  worth,  be- 
stowed to  equal  amount  on  tiiis  class  as  on  anoUkar, 
would  not  M  productive  of  eoual  comfort:  opmmm 
having  here  joined  with  hamt,  in  adding  to  the 
mass  of  wants  created  by  nature. 

In  the  case  of  in^irmitjf  partieularig  seners,  the 
demand  stands  upon  a  similar,  and  commonly  a  still 
higher  footing :  the  mass  of  comfort  being  nunn  de- 
pressed by  the  infirmity,  than,  generally  speakiiig, 
it  is  even  in  the  power  of  chanty  to  raise  it. 

Exiraordinarv  age,  besides  a  title  similar  in 
kind,  though  inierior  in  degree,  to  what  exists  in 
the  two  preceding  ^ases,  poescases  this  reeommen- 
dation,  that,  being  independent  of  human  will,  it 
is  not  capable  of  Ming  either  oonnteiCsited  or  labri- 
cated ,  either  by  study  or  neglect. 

In  the  case  of  exemplary  conduct,  whether  b^bn 
or  afier  admisaion,  the  operation  of  the  boimty  ia 
better  than  simply  innocent :  without  doors,  ae  wail 
as  in  the  house,  its  direct  tendency  is,  to  increase 
the  stock  of  virtue.  But  to  obviate  injustice,  and 
the  imputation  of  injustice,  and  that  the  quality 
promoted  may  not  be  idleness  in  the  name  of  vir- 
tue, the  description  of  the  efficient  caum  of  title  in 
this  caae  should  not  float  in  the  air,  if  poasible,  but 
ground  itself  in  some  specific  actor  habit:  examples 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  tranaactioiis  of  some 
of  the  societies  expressly  formed  for  this  amongst 
other  laudable  purposes. 

Where  seniority  is  the  leadiu  ground,  goodaeea 
of  character  should  to  a  certain  depee  be  comUiMd 
with  it.  In  the  instance  of  a  man  who  stood  first 
in  point  of  age,  anything  particnlariy  objeetionable 
in  hii  cfaamcter  might  be  admitted  as  a  grovmd  lor 
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Correspondent  OraundifOr 
effieietU  Cauaet  of  Title, 
7.  Donation,  oon- 
finned  by  the  allow- 
ance of  the  Company. 


8.  Ditto. 


FandefortheExpenei 
of  Kxtra-com/orts. 

7.  Foandation  in  fa- 
vour of  this  or  that 
class  of  paupers,  by 
private  beae&etors. 
Book  iii.  Ch.  ziii. 

8.  Private  bounty 
bestowed  on  this  or 
that  individual,  in  the 
way  of  foundation,  or 
casual  donation,  by  ui 
individual  friend.* 


Necessaries,  together  with  the  stock  of  com- 
forts  ofcourtey  ingrafted  on  them,  as  it  were, 
by  the  system  of  management,  being  afforded 
as  above,  to  all  without  distinction,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  specific  claims  just  now 
enumerated,  these  extra-comforts,  and  what- 
ever  else  is  beyond  necessaries — everything 
that  comes  under  the  head  of  MuperJluUtf  and 
luxury — ^however  innocent,  and  how  much  so- 
ever the  utmost  possible  extension  of  such 
benefits  be  to  be  wished — ^may  be  left,  it  should 
seem,  not  only  with  strict  propriety,  but  with 
very  tolerable  security,  to  rest  upon  no  firmer 
nor  broader  basis  than  that  of  contingent  and 
spontaneous  beneficence.  Every  indulgence  a 
man  is  witness  to,  will  either  in  possession  or 
prospect  be  his  own :  and  when  the  difference 
between  prospect  and  possession  is  the  only 
difference,  inequality,  though  it  were  much 
greater  than  here,  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon 
as  a  grievance.  The  real  grievance  would  be, 
if  here,  as  in  other  countries,  existence  itself 
were  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  others,  and  to 
chance. 

Section  VI.  Company's  Apprentices — their 
Condition  in  Point  of  Comfort.  The  comforts 
ofeovrse,  which  the  apprentice  class  vriU  pos- 


hia  loring  his  claim  to  the  species  of  promotion  in 
question,  either  alto^ther,  or  for  s  certain  number 
of  turns:  or  even  without  any  specific  assignable 
objection,  a  man  might  be  sot  aside  in  favour  of 
another,  who,  being  in  point  of  character  decidedly 
superior,  should  happen  to  stand  next  in  age. 

It  mieht  operate  as  an  additional  security  for 
quiet  and  respectful  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
paupers  towards  the  officers,  individuallv  conaidei> 
ed  as  well  as  collectively,  if  a  recommendation  from 
an  officer  (the  privil^e  to  be  shared  by  turns)  were 
to  be  received  as  a  ground  of  appointment,  to  such 
lots  of  extra-comfort  as  remamed  unoccupied  by 
the  prior  titles  above-mentioned. 

*  The  separate  possession  of  one  of  the  outlying 
cottages,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  ar- 
ticles in  the  list  of  esrirorcomforis^  would,  when 
7tiounted,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ordinaxy  plan  of  main- 
tenance, fonn  a  comfortable  prov\Bion  for  a  man  to 
make  for  a  superannuated  servant,  or  other  depen- 
dant, in  a  similar  line  of  life.  Many  a  master  and 
mistress  would  at  once  be  able  and  glad  to  do  thus 
much,  who,  now  that  there  is  no  other  alternative 
than  between  the  leaving  a  servant  to  share  in  the 
undistinguishing  provision  of  a  common  poor-house, 
andgivbghima  complete  maintenance,  does  nothing. 


sesB  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  population, 
but  to  the  value  of  which  they  cannot,  for  the 
want  of  experience,  be  expected  to  be  in  every 
instance  equally  sensible,  may  be  passed  over 
almost  without  notice.— Of  this  kind  are,  1. 
Security  in  point  of  health.  2.  Consciousness 
of  superior  probability  of  long  life  and  health. 
3  and  4.  Security  against  want  of  every  kind, 
and  consciousness  of  that  security.  6.  Constant 
cleanliness  and  tidiness.  6.  System  of  employ- 
ment favourable  to  health  and  recreation.  7. 
Nights  rendered  comfortable  by  separation  and 
cleanliness.  8.  Security  against  annoyance  and 
oppression  f^m  fellow-paupers,  and  especially 
from  feUow-apprentices.  9,  Security  against 
oppression  from  officers.f    10.  Sunday  enter- 


+  In  regard  to  all  these  particulan,  the  lot  of  the 
Company ^8  apprentices  will  show  to  advantage,  not 
only  when  compared  to  the  lot  of  a  pauper  youth 
unaer  the  existinff  order  of  things,  but  when  com- 
pared to  the  lot  of  a  youth  of  the  same  age  among 
the  superior  classes. 

In  a  school,  private  or  public,  the  quantity  as 
well  as  species  of  correction  administered,  depends 
— not  upon  the  real  demand  for  correction,  but  up- 
on the  habits  and  temper  of  the  master  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. Even  in  a  private  family,  the  mildness 
or  harshness,  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness, 
steadiness  or  unsteadiness,  of  the  treatment  given  to 
the  child,  depends  in  every  point  on  the  temper  and 
humour  of  the  parents,  or  those  who  stand  in  tiie 
place  of  parents;  on  whose  part  every  degree  of 
caprice  and  t3rranny,  so  long  as  it  keeps  clear  of  in- 
juries threatening  danger  to  life  and  limb,  may 
vent  itself  without  control.  And  as  to  what  de- 
pends upon  the  conduct  of  the  youths  themselves 
towards  one  another,  that  is,  of  the  stronger  towards 
the  weaker,  even  those  great  schools  which  hear 
the  name  of  public  sdtools,  are  known,  perhaps 
without  exception,  to  enclose  an  enormous  and 
never-ceasing  mass  of  unobserved  and  undivulged 
oppression:  one  of  the  first  lessons  practised  in 
these  seminaries  beiuff  that  of  enduring  tyranny — 
one  of  the  last,  that  of  inflicting  it: — ^both  together 
conspiring  to  instil  into  the  susceptible  mind  an  in- 
sensibility and  indifference  to  justice.  Here  no  in- 
stance of  any  act  of  authority,  or  exercise  of  coerci  on, 
ou  the  part  of  anybody  towards  anybody,  but  what 
vrill  be  immediately  and  universally  known ; — 
therefore,  humanly  speaking,  no  possibility  of  abuse. 

As  to  punishments,  no  act  of  that  kind  but  will 
be  entered,  of  course,  in  the  book  called  the  Pvn- 
ishment-hook,  (see  Book  ii.  Ch.  x.  Book-keepitigy) 
and  by  that  means  forwarded  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  General  Board.  On  comparing  the  books  of 
the  seveml  industry-houses,  observation  will  be 
made  which  exhibits  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stances of  punishment,  which  the  least  Compare 
then  the  state  of  these  two  industiy-houses  in  other 
respects :  observe  which  upon  the  whole  exhibits 
the  fairest  picture.  If,  in  that  which  has  afforded 
the  least  punishment,  the  result  should  happen  to 
be  fairer  than  in  that  which  has  afforded  the  most 
punishment,  this  circumstance  alone,  without  fur- 
ther inquiry,  would  afford  a  strong  ground  for  sus- 
picion, that  in  this  abundance  of  punishment  there 
nas  been  more  or  less  that  might  nave  been  spared. 

I  speak  of  punishment,  because  punishment  is,  in 
the  existing  order  of  things,  a  thin^  of  course.  Here, 
however,  how  can  punishment  gain  admittance? — 
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tainmexits  suitable  to  the  day.  11.  The  com- 
fort of  a  olear  conBeience,  biightened  by  reli- 
gious hopes,  the  result  of  remoteness  from  temp- 
tation. 12.  Prospect  of  melioration  of  hxe. 
13.  Tranquillity  as  against  the  apprehension 
of  change.* 

Of  the  several  articles  classed  under  the 
head  of  extra  comforts,  (unless  perhaps  it  be 
such  an  article  as  that  of  a  peouHutn  garden- 
plot,)  scarce  any  account  need  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  present  class ;  partly  because  they 
cannot  be  afforded ;  partly  because,  through 
want  of  contrary  experiences,  they  would  be 
little  relished;  partly  because,  for  the  same 
reason,  they  would  be  not  at  all  desired. 

The  contorts  of  which  a  distinct  mention 
will  be  made  under  this  head,  accompanied 
with  an  indication  of  their  respectiye  efficient 
causes,  as  discoverable  in  the  plan  of  manage- 
ment, are  such  the  value  of  which,  to  render 
it  particularly  apparent,  requires  a  comparison 
to  be  made  under  the  same  heads  between  the 
condition  of  these  children  of  the  Company, 
and  that  of  their  fellows  in  age,  whether  in 
their  own,  or  in  ever  so  much  higher  ranks 
ofUfe. 


COHFOKTS. 

1.  Dm<.— No  de- 
ficiency— ^no  want 
of  the  means  of 
health  and  strength 
at  the  ages  most  apt 
to  be  stinted  in  the 
economy  of  the  self- 
maintaining  poor: 
«ie.  all  the  ages 
prior  to  the  self- 
maintaining  age. 


EFFICIENT  CAUSES. 

1.  That  part  of  the 
system  of  management, 
which  proposes  that  the 
allotments  made  of  quan- 
tity according  to  age, 
should  lean  to  the  safe, 
that  is,  to  the  superabun- 
dant side;  and  that  which 
proposes  that  allotments 
differingfromone  another 
in  quantity,  shall  be  made 
to  different  assemblages 


for  from  what  occasion  can  it  arise  ?  No  oetsation  of 
inspection,  no  transgression  ;--no  tiaoi^girenion,  no 
punishment. 

If  security  against  everythine  that  savours  of 
tyranny  be  libeity,  liberty ,  in  the  instance  of  this 
Kitherto  luckless  class  of  human  beings,  can  scarcely 
ever  have  yet  existed  in  anything  near  so  perfect  a 
shane. 

But  liberty,  in  a&vourite  sense  of  it,  means  lau>- 
lets  power:  in  this  sense,  it  must  be  confessed,  there 
will  not  only  be  little  liberty,  but  in  plain  truth 
there  will  be  none. 

*  In  the  instance  of  St  Jameses,  Westminster,  a 
pattern  of  such  good  management  as  is  compatible 
with  the  existing  order  of  thin^,  observe  toe  ex- 
pense of  boarding  the  pauper  children  of  the  metro- 
polis in  the  circimijacent  villages ;  Ss.  Sd.  a-week, 
besides  contingeneiet.  What  does  all  this  expense 
terminate  in? — ^what,  in  the  account  that  has  been 
piblished  by  the  institntors  of  this  management, 
18  very  justly  termed  **  a  dreadful  period  :^ — "  The 
time  when  these  children  were  to  oe  brought  home 
(six  or  seven  years  of  age)  was  a  dreadful  period  to 
the  children,  and  to  the  feeling  mind.** — [Ankals, 
xxviii.  167.] — ^The  Company^s  children  have  no 
such  pwriod.  With  them  it  is  all  country: — no 
trsBsition  from  mnJ  liberty  to  town  oonfinanent 


COMFORTS. 


2.  No  sense  of 
privation:  none  of 
the  pains  attendant 
on  the  emotions  of 
regret,  discontent, 
and  envy,  on  that 
score. 


8.  Recreation  in 
the  way  of  bathing 
(to  both  sexes.) 
4.  Security  against 
danger  of  drowning 
— ^by  practice  and 
instruction  in  the 
art  of  swimming. 


EFFiaBlIT  ClTOCa. 

of  children  of  the  same 
age,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  by  experi- 
ment the  most  Skdvantage- 
ous  quantity  for  each  age. 
Book  ii.Ch.vL 

2.  Inexperience  and  ig- 
norance of  any  tare  more 
palatable  than  what  they 
possess — the  result  of  that 
part  of  the  plan  of  man- 
agement which  preecribes 
the  separation  of  the  ap- 
prentice-stock, especially 
the  indigemyuM,  and  qmati- 
indigenout  branches  of  it, 
ftom  the  world  at  large. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iL 

3  and  4.  Bath  proposed 
to  be  made,  if  possible,  in 
the  land  attached  to  each 
industry  house  scclnd- 
ed  firom  the  aeoess  of 
strangers ;  and,  by  being 
allotted  to  the  Afferent 
sexes  at  different  times, 
and  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  guardian  elders  of 
the  same  sex,  clear  of  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  de- 
eency.f  Book  ii.  Ch.  ii 
iii.  xii.    Book  iii  Ch.  z. 


i*  Swimming  is  to  most  young  people  a  most  de- 
lightful as  well  as  healthful  exercise:  whenever  it 
is  in  their  power,  thev  are  in  general  ready  emm^ 
to  avail  themselves  ox  it.  But  for  the  most  part 
they  are  debarred  from  it: — in  many  instances  bj 
the  want  of  water ; — ^in  othor  instances  by  the  anxi- 
ety of  parents  on  the  score  of  danger ; — in  odieTB, 
by  the  repugnance  of  the  elder  j^ut  of  the  com- 
munity at  la^,  on  the  score  of  decency. 

Females  are,  by  the  latter  consideratioii,  nnivvr- 
sally  debarred  from  it ; — unless  it  be  in  very  few 
instances  indeed,  among  the  most  opulent  rliswe, 
in  which  the  inducements  happen  to  be 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  expense  of  a  i 
or  covered  bath,  with  suitable  attendanee. 

Removed  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  boose, 
and  secluded  from  riew  by  proper  fences,  one  bath, 
used  at  different  times  might  serve  for  both  tiie 
sexes. 

The  advantage  of  bathing,  witii  comfort  and  con- 
venience, is  among  the  attractions  that  draw  the 
higher  dasses  to  what  are  called  the  waierim^ 
pUtces;  and  such  is  the  activity  of  charity  in  this 
countiy,  that  it  has  even  found  out  a  means  Of  displac- 
ing itself  bv  fscilitating  the  access  to  tiiese  pUees  in 
&vouroftoe  inferior  classes.  Against  paiticalar 
diseases,  fresh-water  bathing  is  not,  it  is  trae,  look- 
ed upon  as  standing  upon  a  par  with  sea  bathing ; 
yet  even  against  diseases — to  say  nothinjg  of  gene- 
ral health  and  strength, — ^fresh-bathing  is  not  alto- 
gether without  its  use. 

The  existing  charity  gives  sea  bathing  to  a  frw 
score  perhaps  in  a  year  ;  the  proposed  charity  giv«a 
fresh-water  bathing  to  some  hundreds  of  thooaads 
of  the  panperoommuaity  all  the  yesr  roond  %  sad 
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COMFORTS. 

5.  Exemption  from 
intellectniJ  ezer- 
tions  of  the  most 
painAil  Und. 

6.  Comforts  of 
matrimony  allow- 
ed at  the  earliest 
period  compatible 
with  health.* 


EFFiaSIfT  CA178KS. 

5.  Exemption  from  the 
obligation  of  leaning  lan- 
guages (especially  dead 
languages)  by  grammati- 
cal rules. 

6.  Removal  of  all  diffi- 
culties and  uncertainties 
with  regard  to  subsis- 
tence : — ^the  result  of  the 
frugality    of   the    plan 


for  the  benefit  of  the  gelf-Tnaintaining  poor  all  round, 
every  one  of  the  two  hundred  ana  fifty  industry- 
houMS  may  be  a  tDotering-place, 

*  The  maximum  of  clear  happiness  is  the  object, 
and  the  sole  object,  of  every  rational  plan  of  con- 
duct, public  or  private. 

In  UM  line,  as  in  every  other — concomitant  and 
consequent  inconveniences  out  of  the  question — the 
maximum  of  enjoyment  gives  the  maximum  of 
clear  happiness.  But  the  longer  the  duration  of 
any  source  bf  enjoyment,  nothing  being  lost  in  other 
respects,  the  greater  the  sum  of  enjoyment :  and  the 
duration  is  the  longer,  nothing  being  lost  in  other 
respects,  the  earlier  the  commencement. 

Fecuniazy  diflSculties  being  removed  (as  they  are 
here)  the  inconveniences  to  be  considered  and 
guarded  against  are — 1.  Physical— the  danger  to 
health  and  strength  from  a  too  early  indulgence,  of 
which,  amongst  other  ill  consequences,  premature 
termination  might  be  one : — %  Moral — such,  if  any, 
as  may  be  to  be  apprehended  from  the  entering  into 
m  state  of  power,  as  well  as  independence,  before  the 
intellectual  Acuities  have  attained  a  growth  com- 
mensurate to  that  state.  Whatever  may  be  the 
period  suggested  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  de- 
lay necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  these  inconveni- 
ences, Uius  much  will  not  be  liable  to  dispute— 
viz.  that  every  portion  of  time,  which,  without  in- 
curring them,  might  have  been  passed  in  the  social 
state,  and  yet  is  rafiered  to  pass  away  in  celibacy, 
is  so  much  lost  to  happiness. 

In  the  world  at  large,  what  may  be  the  avera^ 
amount  of  this  loss,  in  the  instance  of  the  class  m 
question,  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  objects  ob- 
servable in  the  political  line,  of  which  no  account, 
and  scarcely  so  much  as  any  notice,  hath  as  yet 
been  taken.  A  great  comfort  is — ^that  owing  to 
causes  sufficiently  obvious,  and  which  are  not  to 
the  present  purpose — ^this  loss  is  not  ^uite  so  high 
in  this  lowest  and  most  numerous,  as  in  the  higher 
classes.  Yet,  even  in  this  class,  and  in  this  coun- 
try, the  number  of  years  thus  lost,  must,  upon  any 
calculation,  or  rather  without  any  calculation,  leave 
a  blank  much  to  be  rogretted  in  the  book  of  life. 

In  the  proposed  order  of  things,  among  our  ap- 
prentices— ^there  need  be  no  such  loss  at  all.  Re- 
gard to  healtii — ^this  one  prudential  consideration, 
and  this  alone,  will,  in  this  privileged  situation, 
draw  the  line.  In  private  life,  considerations  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  kind  conspire  to  keep 
back  the  period  of  social  happiness.  Faculties, 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  must  be  ripe  for  the 
business  of  government : — ^the  business  not  of  self- 
government  only,  but  of  family-government.  At 
one-and-twenty,  a  youth  will  be  allowed  to  be,  in 
general,  alike  fit  for  self-government  and  for  the 
government  of  the  little  family  empiro:  and,  whe- 
ther married  or  sincle,it  is  at  this  age,  and  not  be- 
fore, according  to  the  proposed  plan,  as  under  the 
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of  maintenance,  coupled 
with  the  certainty  of  giv- 
ing to  the  labour  of  each 


existing  order  of  thinn,  that  the  naanagement  of 
his  conduct  wUl  be  in  his  own  hands. 

In  regard  to  health,  at  what  precise  point  the 
line  shaU  be  drawn,  will  be  matter  of  consideration. 
— It  being  a  point  not  capable  of  being  determined 
otherwise  tlum  by  experiment,  it  ouMit  to  be— it 
must  be — committed  to  experiment.  Natun  shows 
the  commencement  of  the  ability — ^nature  shows 
the  commencement  of  the  desiro. — How  long  must 
the  ability  continue  useless  ?  How  long  must  the 
desiro  be  a  source  of  vexation,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ment ?—4j|uestions,  sunly,  not  uninteresting — 
surely,  not  undeserving  of  solution ! — ^To  give  thn 
solution,  I  see  but  one  course : — to  take  t^e  visible 
commencement  of  physical  maturity  in  each  indi- 
vidual for  the  stanoara  and  basis  of  experiment : 
from  this  starting-post  to  mark  out  perioos  of  delay 
— ^three  montlnh--Bix  months — nine  months — and 
SD  on,  for  a  small — ^it  surely  need  not  be  a  large — 
number  of  years— 4wenty-one  in  the  male  might  be 
the  utmost.  From  thenceforward  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  classes— see  whether  then  be  any  and 
yrhaX  perceptible  differences  in  point  of  health  and 
strongth,  as  between  chss  and  class. 

Fiai  lux,  wero  the  words  of  the  Almighty:— 
Fiat  eaperimentum,  wero  the  words  of  the  brightest 
genius  he  ever  made.  O  chemists ! — ^much  have 
your  crucibles  shown  us  of  dead  matter ; — ^but  our 
mdustry-house  is  a  crucible  for  men ! 

**  The  Chinese  (says  Sir  George  Staunton,  vol. 
ii.  p.  194,  8vo.)  are,  perhaps,  upon  an  averajje,  bet- 
ter able  to  support  moderate  labour,  with  little  in- 
termission, toan  many  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Europe.  They  aro  bred  in  better  and  sounder 
habits,  and  continue  longer  under  the  direction  of 
their  parents.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sober: 
they  marry  early:  they  aro  less  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  debauchety :  they  an  less  liable  to 
contract  diseases  which  corrupt  the  springs  of  life : 
their  lives  are  more  regular  and  uniform.^* 

And,  in  another  place,  (vol.  ii.  p.  385,)  "  The 
marriages  in  China  are,  in  Ikct,  observed  to  be  pro- 
lific, as  well  as  early.'* 

In  France,— when  France  was  France,— among 
the  first  families  in  the  nation,  and  in  others,  as  far 
as  economy  was  supposed  to  permit,  r^ard  to 
health  as  well  as  happiness  fixed  for  the  period  of 
matrimonial  union  tne  earliest  age  to  which  health, 
regarded  in  another  point  of  view,  was  supposed  to 
give  a  permit  for  that  purpose.  Sixteen  scaroe  an 
early  one ; — ^fourteen  not  an  uncommon  one.  What, 
under  the  French  monarohy,  was  the  best  privilege 
of  the  Prince,  is  in  our  Utopia  the  universal  lot  of 
the  whole  community.  And  to  what  would  they 
be  indebted  for  this  gentlest  of  all  revolutions  ?— 
To  what,  but  to  economy?  Which  dreads  no 
longer  the  multiplication  of  man,  now  that  she  has 
shown  by  what  secure  and  unperishable  means  in- 
fant man,  a  drug  at  present  so  much  worse  than 
worthless,  may  be  endowed  with  an  indubitable  and 
universal  value. 

Turn  now  to  the  palace,  and  behold  what  a  fund 
it  affords  for  pity,  wben  confronted  with  our  indus- 
try-house. Princes  unmatched,  or  late  matched, 
or  unprosperously  matched,  or  incongruously  match- 
ed.—Princesses— five  remaining— all  ripe,  but  all 
too  high,  for  happiness. 
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7.  Ulterior  pros- 
pects— chance  of 
rising  to  superior 
stations,  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  any  na- 
tural talents  that 
may  happen  to  dis- 
play themselves — 
hence  hope  and 
emulation. 


EFFICIENT  CAUSES. 

individual  ayalue  secured 
against  depreciation  and 
want  of  employ,  by  the 
principle  of  self-supply, 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
land  for  it  to  operate  up- 
on. Book  i.  Section  6. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.  iv.  Book 
V.  Ch.ii.  Continuance  of 
the  married  apprentices 
under  equal  subjection 
before  as  after  marriage, 
until  the  age  of  emanci- 
pation— ^thence  removal 
of  the  difficulties  atten- 
dant on  self-government 
at  that  early  period.  Right 
possessed  by  the  non- 
adult  parents  of  having 
their  children  taken  care 
of  in  the  same  vray  they 
themselves  had  been,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  house,  and  under 
their  own  eyes. 

7.  Universal  publicity 
of  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
system. — General  con- 
course of  strangers  ex- 
pected to  each  house. — 
On  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  their  subordinates, 
opportunities  easy,  perpe- 
tual, and  universal,  of  re- 
marking anything  extra- 
ordinary that  may  present 
itself  in  the  way  of  natu- 
ral talent  on  the  part  of 
the  apprentices.  Appro- 
priate culture  of  extra- 
ordinary talentsyshouldit 
be  thought  advisable :  and 
even  a  system  of  experi- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  latent  talents 
and  capacities  into  light. 
Book  iii.  Ch.  xii. 


Comfortt,  or  other  Ad- 
tatUagetj  applying  ex- 
dutiwljf  to  the  Female 
Pari  of  the  Apprentice 
Stock. 

1.  Security  against  se- 
duction, and  its  attendant 
miseries. — Opportunities 
of  conversation  with  the 
other  sex,  as  in  well- 
regulated  families,  in  a 
safe  manner,  and  at  safe 
times :  the  degree  of  safety 
even  superior  to  anything 
which  commonly  is,  or 
easily  can  be,  afforded  in 


Efficient  Cawet  of 
the  tcteral  Ad- 
tantaget. 


1.  Uninterrupted 
presence  of  the  go- 
verness and  her  sub- 
ordinates ;  also  of 
guardian  elders  of 
the  proper  sex — as 
before. 


Comforts,  or  other  Ad- 
tantagea,  applying  ex- 
dutitely  to  Uie  Female 
Part  of  the  Apprentice 
Stock. 


Efficient  CaumM    nf 
the   wereral  Ad- 


2  Proposed  re- 
gulations ^  the 
house.  Maiuner  to 
which  the  popola- 
tion  of  the  howe 
IB  oompoaed— eoB- 
prising  a  nameroos 
stock  of  in&nts,  as 
well  as  of  tbe  sick 
and  infirm  of  all 
descriptions. 


the  best  regulated,  and 
even  the  highest  families. 

2.  Preparation  for  the 
married  state.  Instruc- 
tion and  experience  in 
the  duties  of  the  house- 
maid, the  kitchen-maidy 
the  nursery-maid,  and  the 
sick-nurse,  by  alternate 
employment  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  fiumlly 
business  of  the  house,and 
in  attendance  on  the  in- 
fant part  of  the  society, 
and  on  the  sick.  Lessons 
of    economy    in    every  • 

branch  of  domestic  ma- 
nagement —  cooting  — 
warming  —  lighting  — 
clothing,  4po.,  drawn  from 
the  most  approved  sources 
of  instruction — digested 
into  general  rules — and 
illustrated  and  inculcated 
by  practice.* 

This  important  point  duly  attended  to  and 
provided  for  (as  it  easily  might,  and,  after 
vraming  such  as  this,  and  suita'ble  regnlatiooB 
deduced  from  it,  naturally  would  be)  an  ia- 
spection  industry-house  would  add  to  its  list  of 
collateral  uses  that  of  serving  as  a  tAool  ef 
domatic  economy  for  the  use  of  all  classes,  but 
more  especially  for  that  of  the  self-maintaining 
poor. 

Works  are  already  in  existen«e,amoQgwlDcfa 
Count  Rumford's  Essays  relative  to  the  Poor, 
are  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place,  in  whid 
these  principles  have  been  earned  to  a  state 
very  little,  if  anything,  short  of  perfeotionv  ia 
relation  to  some  of  the  most  important  points: 
— works,  and,  what  is  more,  practice  aoeoiding 
to  these  workSyf  and  these,  in  exhibiting  tbe 

*  Partly  for  want  of  subjects  to  oractiao  iq)oii — 
in  some  measure,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  thr 
speciea  of  forecast  here  insisted  on — in  Bome  veir 
expensive  retreats  that  have  been  prepared  by  pr- 
vate  munifioenee  for  female  imiocenee,  the  eoMi- 
tion  of  these  nurselinn,  in  point  of  suitable  aoqui^^- 
ments,  at  the  period  of  their  emerrioa  into  ihr 
world  at  large,  has  been  observed  (I  have  been  as- 
sured) to  exhibit  but  an  indifferent  result.  Ca- 
pered, unexercised,  and  uninstrocted  in  the  avta  as- 
sorted to  their  subsequent  destinations  and  it- 
sources,  they  make  (it  is  said)  but  indiffcrest 
servants,  nurses,  or  motbers. — A  female  oourse  cf 
education — afemale  apprenticeship,  ezdaAng  frsB 
its  exercises  the  characteristic  and  aDpro^riate  finc^ 
tions  of  the  sex,  must  be  a  sad  eaucatioB — a  ss^ 
apprenticeship  indeed ! 

t  See  Re|>ort8  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
Condition  of^the  Poor. 
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improyemenis  that  have  been  devised,  show 
how  great  the  room  for  improvement  iB  under 
the  oorrent  practice. 

Compare  now  the  lot  of  the  Company's  ap- 
prentices with  that  of  any  other  class  of  the 
sajne  age,  the  vex^  highest  not  excepted — snr- 
Tey  it  in  its  whole  extent — ^probe  it  to  the  bot- 
tom— and  Judge  whether  they  are  so  mnch  to 
be  pitied  as  to  be  envied. 

Against  pains  of  all  sorts,  better  security 
than  is  to  l]«  found  in  any  existing  situation, 
without  exception. 

Desires  not  crossed,  but  prevented: — ob- 
stacles not  moral,  but  physical  ^not  terror, 
but  ignorance. 

Among  ezgoymentSjthe  coarser,  though  more 
indispensable— -(those  which  attend  the  satis- 
faction of  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst) — 
purified — I  mean  from  pains :  the  more  exqui- 
site— (for  I  speak  of  nothing  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  the  species — ^nothing  that  is  the  pecu- 


liar fruit  of  extra  culture  in  particular  minds 
being  to  the  purpose  here :) — ^the  more  exqui- 
site, not  only  in  like  manner  purified,  but  ac- 
celerated : — ^increased  at  the  earliest  and  best 
stage, — at  the  stage  at  which  their  intensity  is 
at  Sie  highest : — increased  in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  mass  of  them  is  susceptible  of  being 
increased. 

In  the  article  of  diet,  no  unsatisfied  long- 
ings, no  repinings : — ^nothing  within  knowledge 
that  ia  not  within  reach. — That  he  who  luls 
been  habituated  to  poignancy  and  variety  of 
diet,  suffers  on  being  reduced  to  simple  and  in- 
sipid fare,  is  not  to  oe  doubted ;  but  that  the 
exgoyment  of  him  who  has  never  known  any 
sort  but  one,  though  it  were  the  most  insipid 
sort,  does  not  yield  in  anything  to  that  of  the 
most  luxurious  feeder,  seems  equally  out  of 
doubt : — in  this  way  all  the  efforts  of  art  are 
but  a  vain  struggle  to  pass  the  limits  set  to  en- 
joyment by  the  hand  of  nature. 


*»*  In  the  original  there  is  an  intimation  that  the  communications  are  ^  to  be  continued;" 
but  though  the  matter  of  Books  v.  and  vi.  is  unsupplied,  there  are  no  farther  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  by  the  author.  The  last  of  this  unfinished  series,  containing 
Section  6  of  Book  iv.,  as  above,  is  in  vol.  xxxi.  of  the  Annals,  p.  273  to  288. — Ed. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  POOR  BILL, 

INTRODUCED  BY  THB 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  PITT 

(WRITTEN,  FEBRUARY,  1797.) 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR  OP  AN  EDITION  PRINTED  FOR  PRIVATE 
CIRCULATION  IN  1838. 


Tub  ^  ObBerrations*'  were  written  forty  years 
a^o,  and  were  recently  found  amongst  Mr 
^ntliam's  manuacripts.  They  have  neyer 
been  printed ;  bnt  from  some  correspondence 
it  iq^pears  that  he  was  in  commnnication  with 
some  of  the  influential  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature^ and  that  the  ^  Obserrations"  power- 
ftilly  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
measure  in  question. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  compared  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  **  Obseryations/' 
may  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  of  empiric  as 
compared  with  scientific  legislation,  ^'^ose 
who  may  be  masters  of  the  principles  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  it  will  be  manifest  that,  had 
the  measures  embodied  in  Mr  Pitt's  Bill  been 
brought  into  general  operation  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  efllscts  would  hare  been  more  di- 
sastrous to  property,  and,  through  oroperty,  to 
the  ultimate  welfture  of  the  labouring  classes, 
tfaiui'  the  most  disastftms  revoiuiiiMi  in  modem 
times.  The  New  Poor  Law  is,  perhaps,  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  based  upon  fcientijSc 
or  econoniieal' principles;  the  main  principle 
for  the  administration  of  the  law  being,  how- 
ever, a  principle  which  neither  Mr  Ricardo 
nor  Mr  Malthus  had  seen  when  they  gave  the 


weight  of  their  opinions  against  the  institatica 
of  a  legal  provision  for  the  compulsory  rehcf 
of  the  poor.  The  prepara^on  of  the  new  mea- 
sure by  laborionSfitrauctibnS^llvm  &  large  maai 
of  fkcts  special!^ .  4>aaijWPwl  m»j  be  reena- 
mended  for  imitation  where  safe  IfgislstMB  if 
required  fbr  large  subjects. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Kr 
Bentham's  works,  as  the  greater  number  evea 
of  his  professed  followers  undonbtedly  are, 
(since  the  best  reftitation  of  some  of  their  £&- 
vourite  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings,) the  ^  Observations**  will  furnish  a  bt 
specimen  of  his  mode  of  treating  such  sabjcctL 
Another  of  numerous  instances  of  his  great 
perspicuity  for  practical  purposee  is  to  be 
found  in  his  plan  of  ^fi*]|fy  IWUkPi  published 
during  the  year  1798.  [See  above,  p.  409.] 
In  this  plan  will  be  found  the  anticipatioa  of 
the  improvements  which  some  years  of  trial 
have  suggested  in  the  institution  of  savings* 
banks,  particularly  the  addition  of  the  provi- 
sions for  annuities  to  the  labonrins  fliimm, 
made  by  the  act  of  3  Will.  lY.  c  14. 

7tk  May  1838. 


CHAPTER  I. 


IllTBODVCnOM.* 


Though  no  determinate  system  of  arrange- 
ment presents  itself  as  having  been  adopted 

*  Before  I  en|ac«  in  the  discussion  of  particolar 
clauses,  I  find  it  indispensably  necessary  to  state  an 
apprehension  I  have  throuffhont  been  Isbourioff 
under ;  the  apprehension  of  doing  an  unintentioniu 


for  the  purpose  of  this  BiU,  or  at  least  as  lav- 
ing been  steadily  pursued  thronghont  tbr 
oourse  of  it,  the  whole  matter  of  it  at  kast 
may  be  conceived  as  distributable  under  /bar 


injustice  to  the  Bill  by  mts-stafeinff  fitm  time  to 
time  the  intended  import  of  it.  The  troth  is,  tbe 
degree  of  difficulty  I  have  ezperieneed  in  the  com 
of  my  endeavours  to  comprehend  that  import^  has 
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heads  or  oompartmenU:  one  part  taking  up 

and  opening  new  BOwreaSotrS^tisrt&kt  shape ; 
a  second,  taking  np  the  homi^;;frominom  Bystem 
and  the  tmaU*  ettaUittmeiu  syiiein  jointly 
and  in  a  system  of  working  places  nnder  the 
names  of  SchooU  of  Indtutry,  establishing 
Uuonghont  the  sonthem  diyiston  of  the  nnited 
kingdoms  a  system  of  employment  and  indus* 
trial  edueation,  of  which  the  scene  is  to  ihift 
in  a  manner  between  the  pnblio  seAoof-room 
and  the  priTate  home;  a  third  occupied  in 
establishing  a  system  of  tuperiiUendence  to 
watch  over  the  management- Vl  UUWI  fcchools 
of  industry ;  and  the  fourth  taken  np  with  a 
set  of  xegulationB  in  the  way  of  procedure  and 
a  few  other  arrangements  of  a  teMntdoThatnre, 
snoh  as  it  is  commonly  deemed  necessary  to  tack 
to  the  end  of  statutes  creatiTc  of  new  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  particular  anthorities. 

On  looking  into  the  portion  of  matter  rela- 
tire  to  the  subject  of  homeprovition,  we  shall 
find  it  distinguishable  into  two  main  divisions : 
the  one  occupied  in  the  disSibution  of  occa-/ 
nonal  or  temporwry  allowances ;  the  other  i^ 
giving  commencement  or  security  to  a  syste^ 
of  w^t  may  be  termed  auperatmuatum  annui- 
tiesy  humanely  desthied  to  diflSie  a  gleam  of 
ooinfort  oyer  the  eyening  of  life. 

On  looking  into  the  amendments  applied  by 
the  Bill  to  the  plan  of  relief  aflforded  by  the 
home-promnoH  system  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  we  shall  find  them  intioductire  of  the 
following  extemiont: 

In  Section  2,  a  tupplenie^  is  meant  to  be 
toroTided  for  whateyer  deSciency,  in  point  of 
leaminge,  may  result  from  any  deficiency  in 
point  of  ability  with  reference  to  work.  This 
I  clause  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  distinguish- 
: 'ing  by  the  name  of  the  under^ability,  or  eup- 
\  plemenial-wagee  clause. 

In  Section  1,  another  supplement  for  what- 
ever deficiency,  in  respect  to  the  means  of 
maintenance,  may  be  produced  in  ikmilies  by 
an  oterchairge  of  helpless  children.  This  may 
be  termed  tiie  famUy-rdief,  or  extras-children 
clause. 

In  Section  3,  powei^  is  given  (to  whom  not 
mentioned)  to  administer  relief  in  the  shape  of 
capital,  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  ^  a 
cow,  or  other  animal  yielding  profit,''*  This 
may  be  termed  the  cofc-money  clause. 


been  as  extreme  as  those  endeavonn  have  been 
sincere.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  herein  advanced 
as  conveying  my  own  sense  of  the  import  of  the 
Bill,  most  M  understood  to  be  submitted  all  along 
to  correction — ^to  whateyer  correction  may  be 
thought  fit  to  be  administered  by  stronger  minds. 

*  So  termed  here,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
largC'eetabUahmeni  system,  by  which  is  meant  that 
branch  of  the  publie-establishnent  system  as  contra* 
di8tinfl;mshed  from  the  system  of  out'oUotcancea, 
aceorung  lb  which  the  establishments  would  seiMb- 
rately  conndered  be  upon  a&irpe  scale,  such  as  tiiat 
of  a  country  workhouse,  or  even  a  system  of  work- 
houses, of  which  fouTf  suppose,  should  be  allowed 
to  a  covmty  upon  an  average. 


In  Section  4,  a  provision  is  made  that  pro- 
perty, **  visible  property,"  though  it  amount  to 
£30,  or  perhaps  more,  shall  not  operate  in  eg- 
duehn  o/rdief.  This  may  be  termed  the  iv- 
Uef-extention,  or  opuUnce-rdief  clause. 

And  in  Section  23,  provision  is  made  for 
oonfening  on  the  scholars  of  these  schools,  in 
certain  cases,  the  benefit  of  apprenticeAip  at 
the  public  expense.  This  I  shall  term  the  ap- 
prej^ethip  clause. 

Iwall  now  consider  the  several  clauses  in 
the  order  jn  which  they  have  just  been  brought 
to  view.f 

CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Under- AlAlity,  or  Supplemental-  Wagee 
7         Clauu. 

"^  LIY.  And  be  it  ftirther  enacted,  That  if 
any  poor  person  residing  in  any  parish  under 
the>uthbiity  of  this  Act>  |uid  not  being  able 
to  earn  the  fUll  rate  or  wages  usually  given 
pi  fiucti  parish,  or  the  parish  or  parishes  united, 
therewith,  shall,  with  the  previous  consent  of 
the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  poor  of  any  such  parish  or 
united  parishes,  contract  and  agree  to  work  ^t 
any  inferior  rate  or  wages,  which  wages  shall 
not  be  sufficient  fer  the  maintehanoe  and  sup- 
port of  such  poor  person  singly,  or  in  csi^unc- 
iion  with  his  or  her  family,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  such  officers  of  the  poor,  with  the 
approbation  of  one  or  more  justice  or  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  district,  to  Jnake  up  such 
deficiency  as  may  be  necessarjr  for  the  support 
of  such  poor  person,  and  his'  or  her  family, 
(regard  beii^  had  to  the  earnings  of  such  fa- 
mily,) out  6i  the  rates  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poojp,  without  compelling  such  poor  person 
to  be-^ployed  in  any  school  of  industry,  or 
vin  any  other  manner  Imder  .the  authority  of 
;thisAct."  t 


i*  In  the  Bill  itself  the  itections  are  not  nqmber- 
ed ;  it  is  not  the  usase :  sections  are  never  numbered 
either  in  an  Act  (1  speak  of  the  authentic  manu- 
script) or  in  a  BiU;  I  nave  taken  upon  me  tonum*- 
her  them  at  a  venture,  knowing  no  other  means  of 
distinguishins  them  in  the  way  of  refertnee,  Uy 
principle  of  distribution  has  been  the  recurrence  of 
the  introductory  surplusage,  **  and  be  U  further  en- 
actedy'*  couplea  wiu  the  consideration  of  those 
discontinuances  or  breaks  in  the  line  of  text,  which 
are  the  mechanical  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
press. 

This  privation  of  the  physieal  nossibility  of  be- 
coming the  subject-matter  of  rererence ;  this  pro- 
lific cause  and  certain  pledge  of  uncertainty,  dis- 
order, and  inconsistency,  each  in  the  extreme;  this 
privation  of  one  of  the  many  helps  to  intellection, 
the  exclusion  of  which  is  peculiar  to  that  species  of 
composition  in  which  the  uiportance  of  tiie  quali- 
ties of  order,  precision,  and  conciseness,  stands  at 
the  very  highest  pitch ;  this  deficiency,  if  it  be  a 
fault,  is  not  the  particular  fault  of  ma  Bill  or  of 
any  one 'concerned  in  it.  It  is  the  &ult  of  etery- 
body,  and  thence  of  nobody.  [See  Nomography, 
vol.  iii.  p.  233.  It  has  of  late  become  the  practice 
to  number  the  sections  of  Bills. — Ed. 
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By  the  under-abUUy,  or  iuppUmenUU-^Dogei 
clause,  proyifflon  is  made  that  '^  if  any  poor 
person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act/' (the 
tfioient  eaute  of  iUle  is  not  otherwise  specified,) 
'^not  able  to  earn  the  ftill  rate  or  wages,  shall 
agree  to  work  at  an  under  rate,  the  deficiency 
may  be  made  ap  to  him  ont  of  the^oor  rates, 
wiAout  eompeUing  ttuih  jpoor  penonlb  he  em- 
ployed  in  a/ny  manner  undif  the  anthorky  of 

tkitAet,"   

What  sort  of  persons  this  class  is  intended 
to  be  composed  of  is  a  question  respecting 
which  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  satisfy 
myself,  not  being  able  to  coUect  who  the  per- 
sons are  *^entiUed  to  the  hene/Uofthie  Act;** 
thus  much,  howeyer,  I  understand  from  the 
olause,  that  there  t*  a  class  of  persons  to  every 
one  of  whom,  upon  condition  of  their  working 
I"  *-m  wiynnftT^  and  receiving  for  their  work  a 
'nS%r  ^/fS^JaUing  ikort  to  any  amount  of 
.  the  "yWW  rate  utuaUy  given  in  the  parish/* 
^  BomAody  or  other  (I  do  not  perfectly  see  who) 
shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency at  the  puUio  charge. 
,^e  inability  of  the  lowest  class  (I  mean 
Ihe  worst  paid  class)  of  working  hands  in  this 
;country,  viz.  the  labonrert  in  htubandryy  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  fkmilies  as  shall  be  eongtanUy 
adequate  to  the  purpose,— that  is,  under  every 
variation  which  the  ahUity  as  to  icorib,  the  faet- 
lity  of  obtaining  work,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  burden  resulting  from  the  condition  and 
muUUude  of  the  infantt  and  other  hdpleu 
branches  of  the  family  are  susceptible  of^—is 
a  point  which  Ifear  has  been  but  too  ineontest- 
^^ably  established.* 

Y  ^To^this  inconvenience  such  remedies  as  in 
4*  the  course  of  the  preceding  observations  pre- 
^  sented  themselves  as  the  proper  and  only  pro-, 
per  remedies,  have  already  been  pointed  out; 
The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Bill  in  genertt,' 
and  the  part  now  in  question  in  particular, 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  a  diiferent  stamp. 
As  to  the  casual  inadequacy  of  the  eamkngs 
of  the  individual  compared  with  the  demand 
,for  eubeitUnee  on  the  part  of  that  same  indivi-  f ' 
dual,  two  expedients  have  presented  them- 
selves :  one  in  to  fix  the  rate  of  wagee,  and 
-f  thereby  of  earnings,  vis.  of  the  rate  to  be  paid 
to  individual  laSbourers  by  individual  em- 
ployers ;  the  other  is  leaving  the  rate  indefi- 
nite, to  make  up  the  deficiency,  whatsoever  in 
each  individual  instance  it  may  happen  to 
amount  to,  at  the  pMio  ehaige. 
~'  The  fixation  of  wages  is  an  operation  which 
on  diiferent  occasions  has  been  propoted,  and 
on  some  occasions  even  praotited  with  oppo- 
site views,— -to  prevent  what  has  been  looked 
upon  as  exeeuy  and  to  cure  what  has  been  look- 
ed upon  as  defea.  It  is  with  the  latter  view 
^  that  it  has  lately  been  proposed  with  reference 
to  the  case  now  before  us. 

•  Partiealarly  in  the  cue  of  Ubonrenin  hus- 
bMdiy,  by  the  Rev.  David  Davies,  17P5,  4to. 


Against  the  fixation  of  wages  with  a  view 
to  prevent  iefieiency  there  is,  however,  this 
objection,  via.  that  thereby  you  exdmds  from 
employment  many  persons  who  might  other- 
wise have  obtainiBd  it.  You  aggraveOe  the 
distress  of  the  very  per§ont,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  persons,  wboae  con- 
dition you  propose  to  meliorate.  What  yon 
can  do  (let  it  be  admitted)  is  so  to  order  mat- 
ters in  behalf  of  the  object  of  your  benevolence, 
that  if  he  receives  aajfthing  he  shall  mot  re- 
ceive leu  than  what  you  tM  him  to  receive ; 
but  what  you  cannot  do  is  so  to  order  matten 
as  that,  under  t&tfM  circumstances,  he  shall  re- 
ceive anything  at  all.  To  give  him  that  sufli- 
cient  rate  of  wages  is  an  obligation  not  imposed 
upon  any  employer  whatsoever;  it  is  there- 
fore  an  expense  to  which  no  employer  who 
does  not  think  he  shall  find  his  aceouni  in  it, 
will  ever  think  of  subjecting  himself. 

In  a  word,  a  regulation  fixing  the  iste  ef 
wages  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling  below  a  cer- 
tain rate,  is,  in  effect,  a  regulation  of  the  pro- 
hibitive kind,  excluding  from  employment  all 
such  hands  the  value  of  whose  laboor  does  nat 
rise  to  a  ^^m^  with  that  rate ;  a  prohibition  en- 
forced by  a  specific  and  unavoidable  penalty, 
and  that  penalty  is  the  difertnee  (whateoever 
it  may  be  in  each  case)  between  the  hi^a 
sum  which  the  labour  of  the  workman  is  worth, 
and  the  lowett  sum  which  the  employer  is  al- 
lowed to  give. 

True  it  is  that,  upon  a  minute  scmtiBLy,  iht 
exclusion  will  not  be  found  altogether  so  nsi- 
versal  as  at  firtt  glance  it  might  appear,  la 
some  instances  (partly  from  motives  oi  a  prr- 
ional  nature  under  the  difficulty  of  getting  aa- 
other  hand,  but  at  an  extra  price,  partly  fiwa 
motives  of  eomposnoii,  rather  than  have  an  ia- 
dostrious  worxman  destitute)  an  employer, 
who  otherwise  might  have  got  the  labour  «'f 
the  fedle  hand  in  question  at  an  under  ratr. 
proportioned  to  his  diminution  in  point  of  abi- 
lity, will  pay  him  ihaXfidl  and  intended  le^ 
rate  whldi,  with  reference  to  that  abilitj,  wilt 
be  an  extrs^^Ja^iA,  But  the  effect  of  tlw  prii 
tfple  tlibs  operating  in  limitation  of  the  excU- 
sion  has  its  bounds.  An  employer  wtay  give 
98.  a  week,  for  example,  to  a  labourer  wbove 
labour  is  worth  but  8s.  or  7s.,  but  he  will  nrt 
give  the  9s.  to  a  lahourer  whoee  labour  r- 
worth  but  3s.  or  4s.  He  will  rather  giive  fe* 
his  9s.  worth  of  labour  10s.  or  1  Is.  or  12&  t« 
one  workman  in  frill  ability,  (importing  hnx 
if  necessary,  from  another  pMiah,)  than  '1%. 
among  three  labourers  whose  labour  taken  &< 
together  is  worth  no  more  than  the  da;. 

Besides  the  general  danger  ftlM  danger  c 
idleness)  inseparable  fh>m  the  hcme-fprorini* 
system,  a  particular  source  of  danger  eeem^  t-- 
be  opened  by  the  particular  wording;  of  Am 
clause.  By  his  character  Ibr  negJiJgeBce  it 
idleness,  a  man,  though  in  respect  of  U^u. 
ability  not  unequal^  perhaps,  to  the  fidleti  m 
of  earnings,  shall  have  so  ordered  matters  t^; 
no  ma^er  wiU  employ  him  but  at  a  rate  mor* 
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or  leBB  inferior  to  that  rate.    In  that  case  it 

will  be  perfectly  true  that,  to  use  the  words 

of  the  BiU,  he  ia  **  itct  abU  toeamtkefuU  raU 

vr  waget  mttuUlif  gi9em:**  for,  whatever  may 

have  been  the  origtHol  oatue  of  the  inability, 

the  exidence  of  it  is  not  the  less  real.    So  far, 

then,  as  this  cause  of  inability  extends,  that  is 

so  far  as  the  class  of  the  idle,  the  negligent,  and 

the  diuoliUe  extends,  (a  multitude,  the  increase 

of  which  seems  but  too  much  to  be  apprehended 

^ ;    from  the  operation  of  this  clause,^  the  eifect  of 

V    it  seems  to  be  the  putting  the  idle  and  neglp- 

geni  exactly  upon  a  footing  in  point  of  pros- 

[    perity  and  reward  with  £e  dUigent  and  t»- 

';   dutlriout. 

If  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  the  circum- 
stance that  gave  rise  to  this  clause  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  framed  it  seems  to  haye  been  the 
humane  consideration  that,  when  a  man  does 
his  utmoit,  it  is  hard  to  leave  him  in  a  worse 
condition  than  his  neighbours  on  account  of  an 
infirmity  which  is  his  mirfortune  merely,  not 
}dBfauU.    But  the  extreme  difficulty  of  form- 
ing in  each  individual  instance  a  well-grounded 
judgment  (to  whomsoever  it  belongs  to  form 
it)  in  the  question  fault  or  no  fault,  and  if 
fault,  in  what  degree,  may,  perhaps,  by  this 
time  have  been  perceived.    But/a«^t  will  not, 
ouaht  not  to  be,  imputed  without  special  and 
full  proof:  and,  perhaps,  the  blameable  con- 
duct, the  bhimeable  cause  of  the  inability,  the 
bctd  character  in  which  the  inability  to  obtain 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  originated,— this 
cause,  though  continuing  and  operating  in  full 
force,  is  susceptible  of  no  proof  but  what  is 
confined  to  a  period  long  since  pott.    This  be- 
iz^  the  case,  and  supposing  all  possible  ability 
■  as,  well  as  integrity  on  the  part  of  those  by 
/    whom  the  claim  to  this  bounty  is  to  be  deter- 
■  }      mined,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
(.1  be  otherwise  than  a  frequent,  not  to  say  gen&- 
u  ral  case^  that  idlenett  should,  upon  the  estab- 
71  lishment  of  this  clause,  find  itself  in  as  good 
H  i^ght  w.  industry. 

IJnder  this  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line,  an 
expedient  which  I  must  confess  I  expected  to 
liave  found  adopted,  was  the  confining  the  title 
to  some  such  efficient  eaute  or  causes  as  should 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  counterfeiting  as  well  as 
of  fabxioation ;  old  age  stands  in  this  respect 
on  the  highest  ground  in  point  of  eligibility ; 
after  that  come  specific  modifications  of  infir- 
mity, such  as  loss  of  limbs,  loss  of  the  use  of 
limbs,  rupture,  epilepsy,  nervous  afflictions, 
complaints  which,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  difficulty  of  cucertaining  the  matter  of  fact, 
-will  constitute  so  many  efficient  causes  of  inabi- 
lity more  or  less  clearly,  and  certainly  exempt 
/rom  hlame — ^more  or  less  exempt  firom  the 
danger  of  opening  an  inlet  to  abuse. 

Whether  all  the  pi^muHms  that  could  be 
taken,  all  the  precautions  which  the  nature  of 
^        the  case  admits  of,  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
line  the  mischief  within  any  tolerable  bounds, 
is  what  I  caonot  but  entertain  some  doubts  of; 
^       but  at  any  rate  so  loni(  as  no  such  checks  are  ap- 


plied, the  danger  from  this  clause,  supposing  it 
to  stand,  seems  very  serious ;  for  how  opposite 
soever  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  contri- 
vers in  the  two  cases,  the  equalization  system, 
as  applied  to  wages,  seems  hardly  less  threat*  tr 
ening  to  industry,  and  thence  to  property,  (to  c 
say  nothing  of  the  expense,)  than,  a«  applied  V 
to  property,  it  would  be  to  property,  and  thence  / 
to  industry. 

Against  these  and  all  other  dangers  of  abuse 
the  dependence  for  a  remedy  and  safeguard  is 
of  course  on  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those 
into  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  Act  may 
come  from  time  to  time  to  £U1 :  but,  (not  to 
mention  how  multifarious  the  ingredients  sine 
quibus  non  of  the  mixed  class  called  wisdom 
are,)  wisdom  may  be  wanting  in  one  quarter,  in- 
tegrity in  another,  both  together  in  a  third,  and 
after  all  we  know  not  who  they  are.  Besides 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cases  are  various 
and  of  frequent  occurrence  where  the  union  of 
both  qualities,  and  both  in  the  highest  degree, 
would  be  of  no  avail.  To  oppose  o&iMto  powers 
on  no  distincter  ground  than  that  all  powers 
are  open  to  abuse,  would  be  the  efibsion  of  un- 
distinguishing  imbecility  or  of  political  jealousy 
run  mad.  But  when  a  system  of  provision  is 
on  the  carpet,  involving  in  its  essence  a  system 
of  powers  particularly  open  to  abuse,  the  dan- 
ger may  at  least  operate  as  a  motive  for  in- 
quiry, whether  there  may  not  be  found  some 
other  system  less  obnoxious  to  abuse. 

What,  in  such  case,  shall  be  deemed  this 
"full  rate  or  wages,*^  which  is  to  be  made  up 
at  all  events  is  another  point  that  seems  as 
necessary  as  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  be 
settled.  In  the  compass  of  England  and  Wales 
some  hundred  thousands  a-year  may  be  at 
stake  upon  this  single  point.  1 .  Is  it  the  f^ll  rate 
or  wages  of  the  highest  paid  species  of  labour 
in  the  district  in  question !  Certainly  not  in 
etery  case.  2.  Is  it  the  '*full  rale  or  wages'* 
of  the  highest  paid  species  of  labour  where  the 
employment  of  the  inditndual  in  question  hap- 
pens to  be  of  that  species!  If  so  we  may 
have  bad  ship-wrights  pensioned  at  9s.  a-week 
or  a  guinea,  (according  as  day  work  or  piece 
work  is  taken  for  the  standard,)  or  bad  ma- 
thematical inttrument  makers  at  half  as  much ; 
this  therefore  was  not  intended.  3.  Is  it  the 
*^^uU  rate  or  wages"  according  to  an  average 
taken  of  the  earnings  of  all  the  species  of  em- 
ployment exercised  within  the  district  put 
together?  This,  requiring  a  vast  previous  as- 
semblage of  highly  interesting  but  hitlierto 
uncollected  documents,  is  what  (for  that  as 
well  as  other  reasons)  can  hardly  have  been 
intended.  4.  Is  it  the  *'full  rate  or  wages'' 
earned  in  the  species  of  employment  most 
abundant  in  the  district,  as  the  words  *'  usually 
given"  might  seem  to  import!  I  should  sup- 
pose nor  that  neither.  5.  Is  it  the  **full  rate 
or  wages"  earned  in  the  lowest  (meaning  the 
lowest  paid)  species  of  employment  therein 
exerciBcd  ?  This  I  should  rather  think  is  what 
is  meant,  (or  at  least  upon  this  view  of  the 
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divenity  woM  be  meeMt,)  beoanse  this  oon- 
stractioii  would  be  the  liaH  dan^entm;  bat 
this  is  not  anywhere  dajM-MMd. 

Take  eren  the  lowed  paid  species  of  em* 
ployment,  the  quaniwm  of  the  earnings  will  be 
fonnd  to  admit  of  great  Tariation  in  ^rtfot  towne 
(the  metropolis  for  ezamr^)  compared  with 
aidant  cautUry  places.  There  are  country 
places  in  which  it  is  not  higher  than  Is.  a-day; 
In  London  and  the  neighbonrhood  it  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  lower  than  2s.  With  all  this 
enormous  dilFerence  in  the  habitual  rate  of  ncv- 
ply  the  neceteaij  means  of  living  are  scarcely 
cheaper  anywhere  than  in  London.  Are  so 
many  thousands  of  bad  workmen  then,  with 
or  withont  families  to  receive  near  £32  a-year 
as  a  mtniiiMMi,  when  less  than  £16  a-year  is 
proved  by  experience  to  be  enough  for  good 
ones !  And  who  will  stay  in  the  country  at 
single  allowance  if  he  can  secure  double  allow- 
ance only  by  coming  up  to  London,  which 
partly  by  a  late  Act,  partly  by  this  intended 
Act,  everybody  is  enabled  to  do  without  dis- 
turbance ! 

An  answer  is,  that  as  tkipreeent  and  in  prac- 
tice necessity  is  meatured  for  the  purpose  of 
rdief,  so  in  fbture  and  under  this  Ad  will 
wages  be  measured  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
reply  is,  no  eueh  thing.  As  fkr  as  the  intended 
law  is  obeyed,  as  far  as  it  produces  the  eifect 
it  aims  at,  the  measure  at  preaentf  used  for 
this  purpose  will  tujt  be  employed  but  laid 
atide.  Under  the  exiding  order  of  things  the 
relief  muted  it  measured  by  and  adjusted  to 
what  On  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  Judge)  it  the  proper  quantum  of  the 
demand  on  the  score  of  indigence.  But  this 
mode  of  measurement  is  precisely  that  which 
will  not  satisfy  the  liberality  of  the  framer  of 
the  Act,  for  this  is  what  the  Act  declares,  if 
it  declares  anything.  FuU  is  a  word  not  only 
of  precision,  but  of  energy.  The  ^fuU  rate,** 
that  and  nothing  less,  is  the  rate  without 
which  the  legislator  has  declared  he  will  not 
in  fidure  be  satisfied;  and  whosoever  pre- 
sumes to  give  less  than  that  fViU  rate  ditobeye. 
That  such  disobedience  would  not  be  uncom- 
mon is  what  I  will  not  say  either  I  thonld 
hope  or  /  thould  fear,  but  what  at  any  rate  I 
should  expeet.  But  where  would  be  the  ex- 
pediency of  that  law  of  which  the  sole  trust 
were  to  be  in  the  disobedience  it  might  ex- 
cite t  Meantime  disobedience,  eligible  or 
ineligible,  pardonable  or  unpaidonab)e,  will 
not  be  unitenal.  Five  standards  (as  we 
have  seen)  for  the  measurement  of  the  boun- 
ty, five  standards  rising  one  above  another 
in  liberality,  will  be  in  every  parish  open 
to  a  man's  choice.  In  each  instance,  be  his 
inelinationt  what  they  may,  ever  so  weak,  ever 
so  lavi^,  ever  so  heedlett,  within  the  prodigi- 
ous scale  raised  up  by  these  five  standards,  a 
man  may  without  much  straining  find  a  war- 
rant in  this  part  of  the  intended  Act ;  but  at 
any  rate,  to  one  or  other  of  them  he  mud  con- 
form himself  if  he  pays  any  regard  to  the  Act : 


— five  standards,  the  lowest  of  them  little 
less  than  suificient,  as  we  have  seen,  to  double 
the  poor  rates,  overwhelm  the  metropolisy  and 
depopulate  whatever  part  of  the  oouiitry  i»  not 
covered  by  a  town. 


CHAPTER  III. 

2.  Family-Relirf,  or  EMra-CSiUdrm  damae. 

« XXXVII.  And  be  it  flirther  enacted. 
That  any  father  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
Act,  and  having  more  than  two  children  onder 
the  respective  ages  of  five  years,  and  part  of 
his  family  unable  to  maintain  themselTes;  and 
any  widow  being  so  entitled,  and  having  more 
than  one  such  child,  and  part  of  her  family, 
shall  have  such  allowances  from  the  parish  or 
united  parishes  where  he  or  she  shall  reside, 
in  respect  of  all  such  children  of  rach  fktber 
beyond  the  number  of  two ;  and  in  respect  of 
all  such  children  of  such  widow  beyond  the 
number  of  one;  to  such  amount  as  the  per- 
son or  persons  appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  poor  of  such  parish  or  united  parishes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  visiters  of  the  district 
in  rotation  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  deem 
suificient  for  the  maintenance  of  snch  child  or 
children  under  all  circumstances,  or  as  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  district  on  appeal 
firom  the  allowances  made  by  the  consent  of 
the  said  visiters,  shall  order  and  direct ;  and 
that  such  allowances  so  made  shall  continue 
in  respect  of  such  child  or  children  above  the 
number  of  two  and  one  respectively,  until  soch 
child  or  children,  in  respect  of  whom  such  al- 
lowances are  made,  can  and  shall  maintaiB 
themselves  by  their  labour ;  and  th&t  all  and 
every  the  child  or  children  of  any  sucfa  fktber 
or  widow  being  respectively  of  the  agpe  of  five 
years  or  upwards,  in  respect  of  whom  any  soch 
allowance  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid,  shall, 
upon  request  made  in  pursuance  of  tills  Act, 
be  sent  into  the  school  or  schools  of  industry 
established  in  or  for  any  parish  or  united  pa- 
rishes, and  shall  be  received  into  such  school 
or  schools  of  industry  to  be  instructed  and  em- 
ployed in  such  business  as  shall  be  anitcd  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  such  chjid  or  ckildreB, 
and  not  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  such  child  or  children,  unless  the  parent  or 
parents  of  him,  her,  or  them,  will  undertake 
diligently  to  instruct  and  employ,  and  shall 
diligently  instruct  and  employ  such  obild  or 
children  at  their  own  homes  in  snch  Vnainess 
as  the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  the  maa- 
agement  of  the  poor  of  such  pariah  or  united 
parishes,  or  the  manager  of  the  said  aebool  or 
schools  of  industry,  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct ;  and  which  such  persons  respectively 
are  hereby  authorised  to  direct  to  be  done 
in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  that  snch  allowances  so  directed  shall 
continue  to  be  paid  until  such  respectiTe  ddl- 
dren  can  maintain  themselves  by  their  labonr. 
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and  that  the  earnings  of  erery  such  child,  to 
whom  any  suoh  allowance  shall  be  directed  to 
be  p&idy  except  such  part  thereof  as  is  herein- 
after directed  to  be  allowed  to  the  parent  or 
parents  of  any  child  or  children  who  shall  be 
industrious  and  conform  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  same,  go  in  aid 
of  the  ftmd  for  the  support  of  the  said  school 
or  schools  of  industry ;  and  that  any  child  or 
children  whose  parent  or  parents  ib  or  are  not 
able  to  maintain  them,  and  in  respect  of  whom 
no  such  allowance  shall  be  paid  or  payable  by 
Tirtue  of  this  Act,  may  be  received  into  such 
school  of  industry,  to  be  therein  instructed 
and  employed  in  such  work  or  employment  as 
shall  be  suited  to  snch  child  or  children  as  be- 
fore directed,  or  in  such  other  place  and  under 
such  instruction  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
manner  before  directed,  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  or  at  such  rate  or  wages,  a9 
shall,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  be  settled  to 
be  paid  and  performed  in  consideration  of  the 
work  done  by  such  child  or  children;  and  the 
earnings  of  such  last-mentioned  child  or  chil- 
dren, except  such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  aforesaid,  shall  go  in  aid  of  the  Amd 
for  the  support  of  such  school  or  schools  of 
industry." 

In  this  Section  (clause  1)  two  classes  of  per- 
sons are  instituted,  who,  on  the  condition  of 
their  respectively  having  a  certain  number  of 
children,  parts  of  their  respective  **famili^ 
and  unabU  to  maintain  thentidves/*  shall  W 
n  entitled  to  a  weekly  allowance,  considered  m 
respect  to  its  quantum;  this  allowance  is  nST 
to  amount  at  any  rate  to  Uu  than  Is.  a- week 
for  each  extra  chUdy  and  it  may  amount  to 
ever  so  much  more.  Considered  in  respect  to 
its  dunUi<m,  it  is  to  continue  not  only  till  each 
such  extra  child  shall  be  abfe  to  maintain  it- 
self by  its  own  labour,  but  till  it  actually  ahaU 
maintain  itself  by  its  own  labour, — *^  can  and 
^aU  maintain  themselves  by  their  labour,*' 
says  the  Act. 

1.  Measuring  the  extent  of  this  clause,  we 
shall  find  it,  I  much  fear,  at  once  too  amvh 
and  too  narrow:  too  ample  to  be  reconcileable 
to  the  interests  of  private  industry  or  of  public 
economy ;  too  narrow  to  cover  the  extent  of 
the  demand  for  the  relief  which  itself  provides. 
To  judge  of  the  demand  in  point  of  necessity 
and  utUity  for  the  bountiet  given  by  this  clause, 
let  us  observe  upon  what  footing  the  title  to 
relief  staxidB  under  the  existing  order  of  things. 
At  present,  supposing  the  discretion  properly 
and  Buccessfully  exercised,  demand  and  »up- 
jp2y  are  proportioned  to  each  other :  from  those 
who  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  families,  be  those  fiimilies  ever  so 
smaUf  relief  will  not  be  wUhkdden;  to  those 
who  hate  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves 
and  &milies,  be  those  fitmilies  ever  so  largcy 
relief  will  not  be  giwn^f'  Under  this  clause  a 
family  may  labour  undto  the  severest  dittrest, 


and  derive  no  benefit  from  the  intended  Aetl 
A  fkmily  may  wallow  in  abundance,  and  del 
r!t«  an  enormoaspensiou  fromlt.  '  To  entitle^ 
the  head  of  the  family  to  the  allowance— to 
the  pension  or  congeries  of  pensions  thus  pro- 
vided, it  IB  not  necessary  that  the  fiimily  taken  • 
together  should  be  unable  otherwise  to  main- 
tain itself.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  extra  ekildrenf 
the  children  taken  in  the  extra  number,  should, 
separatelytakea,  be  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves. The  heads  of  families  in  question  aiS 
described  are,  first,  k  father  having  more  than 
fteo  ^children  unable  to  maintain  themselves;" 
and,  second,  ^  a  leidov  having  more  than  one 
such  child."  As  to  the  difference  made  here 
between  fathers  and  irt<2oiet,  that  in  general 
the  ability  of  the  male  sex  in  this  respect  will 
be  greater  than  that  of  the/<!ma^  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  But  will  it  in  ewry  instance  be  ex- 
actly in  that  proportion  \  May  not  there  be 
some  instances  in  which  a  woman  with  a  good 
trade  will  be  better  able  to  maintain  two  chil- 
dren than  a  man  to  maintain  the  same  number 
with  a  bad  one  t  May  not  the  instances  be 
many  in  which  a  man  with  or  without  a  wife 
shall  be  better  able  to  maintain  three  children 
than  a  widow  to  maintain  tiro  ?  And  may  not 
there  be  instances  where  a  widow  with  two 
children  shall  be  better  able  to  maintain  her- 
self and  family,  than  a  widow  left  pregnant 
for  instance  with  one  child  in  arms,  or  in  a 
state  requiring  still  more  attendance,  may  be 
2ble  to  maintain  herself  and  that  one? 

Doubts  remain  with  regard  to  the  import 
that  are  material  to  the  ^ect.  This  inability 
with  regard  to  the  maintaining  themselves,  is 
it  sufficient  if  it  extend  to  the  tuf>emuw^ary 
children,  or  mutt  it  extend  to  all  the  children! 
And  in  either  case  is  it  sufficient  if  it  be  jxxr- 
tial,  or  mugt  it  be  entire? 

2.  As  to  the  quantum  of  the  pension.  Under 
the  exiiting  system  if  6d.  a-week  (for  example) 
per  child  be  requisite  and  stifficient  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  earnings,  6d.  a-week  may, 
without  any  fhrther  addition,  be  allowed.  Un- 
der Uiis  Bill  Is.  a-week,  requisite  or  not  requi- 
site, must,  if  anything,  be  allowed.  Shillings 
in  any  number  may  be  allowed,  and  that  more 
than  one  diould  in  general,  or  at  les^st  frequent- 
ly, be  allowed,  seems  to  be  intended  :  for  that 
less  than  Is.  requisite  or  not  requisite  should 
not  in  any  case  be  allowed  is  expressly  stipu- 
lated. A  shilling  a-week  is  £2,  12s.  a-year  ; 
6d.  a-week  is  £1,  68. ;  9d.  a-week  is  £1,  19b.  ; 
3d.  a-week  is  13s.  Thirty-nine  shillings,  (al- 
most £2  a-year,)  or  even  26s.,  or  even  13s.  a- 
year,  repeated  upon  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
children,  amounts  to  no  small  sum.  Granting 
(what  is  a  good  deal  to  grant)  that  less  than 
the  shilling  a-week  cannot  in  any  situation,  or 
at  any  age,  be  made  to  suffice  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  child, — ^what  cannot  possibly  be 
granted  is,  uat  this  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  earnings  cannot  exist  in  the  shape  of  any 
leu  sum  than  the  entire  amount  of  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  the  child's  maintenance.    In  situ- 
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atioiiB  where  money  is  oftener  reckoned  by 
millions  and  thousands  than  by  pounds  and 
shillings,  the  saving  that  might  be  made  upon 
a  pitifiol  shilling  a-week  is  apt  to  appear  as 
nothing  ;  but  where  a  penny  oomes  so  often 
io  be  repeated,  an  error  to  the  amount  of  a 
few  pence  in  this  low  pension-list  may  amount 
to  a  source  of  profusion  not  only  more  abun- 
dant in  quantity,  but  much  less  warranted  by 
use  as  well  as  much  more  pregnant  with  mit^ 
chief,  than  even  the  high  pension-list  which  is 
the  object  of  so  much  jealousy  as  well  as  so 
much  envy. 

3.  The  duratiem  of  the  allowance  presents 
another  topic  of  observation.  The  continuance 
is  to  be  until  the  children  in  question  actually 
^  tkall  maintain  themidtes  by  ^ir  kUxmr :" 
while  their  earning  anything  will  depend  of 
course  upon  the  head  of  the  &mily,  who, 
through  wilfulness,  or  negligence,  or  indolence, 
may  keep  the  children  either  in  idlenett  or  em- 
ployed in  labour,  which,  however  usefhl  to  the 
family,  cannot  or  need  not  be  brought  to  ac- 
count in  the  shape  of  tkfaed  turn  so  long  as  the 
allowance,  excessive  or  moderate,  is  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  maintenance,  it  may  be  said,  will  be  af- 
forded, and  that  in  the  fixed  shape  in  question, 
by  the  wages  which  the  child  will  receive  for 
the  work  which  the  head  of  the  family  must 
send  the  child  to  perform  at  the  school  of  in- 
dustry on  pain  of  receiving  none  of  the  bene- 
fts  of  the  Act,  It  may  be  so  ;  but,  howevei^ 
it  may  be  otherwiu.  The  children  may,  some 
or  all  of  them,  be  under  the  age,  (five  years  is 
the  age  at  which  this  schooling  lb  to  commence, 
sec.  20.)  In  a  thinly-peopled  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  burthen  of  the  school,  with  its  tehool- 
maeter  and  $ohoolmiaret8,  and  loarehouse  and 
fcarehouse-keeper,  will,  if  the  parish  be  tingle, 
be  by  far  too  heavy  for  it :  if  several  parishes 
are  put  together,  the  school,  put  it  t^ere  you 
will,  by  its  distance  will  be  rendered  inac- 
cessible to  a  great  part  of  its  scholars.  The 
pensions  are  to  oommeuce  in  July  next,  (Sec. 
1,  67.)  Not  a  school  can  be  begun  to  be  built 
till  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  administrative  ope- 
rations, such  as  in  known  instances  has  taken 
up  yean,  and  of  which  the  first  link  cannot  take 
place  till  after  Michaelmas,  (Sec  10,)  and  it 
is  in  aid  of  the  "fund  for  the  support  of  the 
sohoole,"  and  not  in  aid  of  this  pension-fund, 
that  the  earnings,  whenever  they  do  take  place, 
are  after  all  to  be  applied. 

A  circumstance  that  renders  the  danger  the 
more  formidable  is,  that  the  two  currents  of 
provision,  £he  allowance  on  the  score  of  extra 
children,  and  the  allowance  on  the  score  of 
supplemental  wages,  may,  for  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  mingle  together,  and  flow 
with  united  force.  First  comes  the  pay  of  the 
idler,  made  up  to  an  egucdity  with  the  earnings 
of  the  industrious;  then  come  the  extra  chu- 
dren  of  the  idler  to  be  put  in  whatsoever  num- 
ber upon  the  vension4ist. 
.  "Regard'*  (w  is  provided)  shall  be  "hadtothe 


earnings  of  the  family**  Regard  (it  is  pro- 
vided) shall  be  had  to  the  allowance  from  a 
ftind,not  named,  but  which  appears  to  be  what 
I  call  the  superannuation  ftind  ;  but  of  any 
^  regard  whiA  maybe  had**  to  any  snch  allow- 
ance as  that  on  the  score  of  extra  ekildrm^  no 
mention  is  to  be  found.  No  dedoction  is, 
therefore,  intended  to  be  made  on  any  such 
score. 

The  over-narrowness  of  the  proviaon  with 
reference  to  its  evident  object,  the  scamtiiiets  cft 
it  in  a  particular  point  of  view,  comes  now  ta 
be  considered.  To  characterize  the  head  of  a 
fkmily  on  whose  labour  the  subsistence  of  the 
family  isconsidered  as  depending,  "father^  if  of 
the  nude  sex,  **  widow**  if  of  the  female,  are  the 
only  terms  employed.  But  there  are  other  re- 
lations which  are  either  charged  by  /a«s,  or  at 
least  apt  to  be  engaged  by  shame  or  ajfeetiom  in 
the  maintenance,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  their  infant  or  othkr  helpless  re- 
latives. Within  this  sphere  of  duty,  perfect  or 
imperfect,  (for  I  will  not  plunge  into  discus- 
sions of  positive  law  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  line,}  grandfoAer  and  grandmother,  brother 
and  si^,  uncle  and  aunt,  may  at  any  rate  be 
considered  as  comprised.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  the  matter  be  considered,  if  the  cLaims 
of  the  two  relations  specified  are  to  be  regarded 
as  strong  enough  with  reference  to  the  intended 
bounty,  those  of  the  six  relations  not  specify 
present  themselves  as  ttiU  stronger. 

In  the  instance  of  these  comparatively  dis- 
tant relatives, 'if  bound  by  law,  the  hunJum  of 
the  Migatiion,  unaccompanied  as  it  ia  in  their 
case  with  those  matrimonial  comforts  which 
constitute  the  equivalent  for  parental  bur- 
thens, is  so  much  the  harder :  if  not  boundy  the 
act  of  taking  up  the  burthen  is  so  much  the 
more  merUofious,  and  stands  so  much  the  more 
in  need  of  foreign  inducements  to  give  it  birtb. 

To  give  consistency  to  the  provisioo  by  the 
supply  of  these  omisstofu  is  a  task  which,  thoogh 
certainly  not  impracticable,  would  be  found  fM4 
unaccompanied  with  difioulty,  and  if  the  expe- 
diency of  the  provision  considered  in  sabstanrc 
be  liable  to  doubU,  this  dificuUy  will  ^d  force 
to  them.  Complication  is  of  itself  an  evil,  and 
such  an  evil  as  requires  no  inconsiderable  mass 
of  benefit  to  outweigh  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

3.  Cow-Money  Qaute, 

<<  LXVII.  And  be  it  ftirther  enacted.  That 
whenever  any  poor  person  entitled  to  the  bene* 
fit  of  this  Act,  shall  want  relief  for  himaelf  or 
herself,  or  his  or  her  ftunily,  and  such  perst« 
shall  be  possessed  or  can  obtain  possession  of 
land,  or  is  entitled  unto  common  of  i>astaT« 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  cow,  or  other  animal 
yielding  profit,  whereby  such  poor  person  by 
care  and  industry  might,  in  addition  to  their 
other  earnings,  acquire  a  competence  to  main- 
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tain  himaelf  or  herself,  and  his  or  her  family 
wiihoirt  ftirther  parochial  relief,  it  shall  and 
may  he  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  district,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  management  of  the 
poor  in  snch  parish  or  united  panshes  aforesaid, 
and  of  two  of  the  visiters  of  the  district  in  ro- 
tation, certifying  that  such  person  is  of  good 
character,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  an  ad- 
vance in  money  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in 
the  said  certificate  (and  which  purpose  shall  he 
set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  such  persons  ap- 
pointed io  the  majiagement  of  the  said  poor) 
might  tend  to  increase  the  income  of  such  per- 
son, and  therehy  ultimately  tend  to  diminish 
the  parochial  burthens,  and  which  certificate 
shall  be  in  the  form  No.  ,  in  the  Schedule 
hereunto  annexed.  And  which  justices  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  on  receipt 
of  such  certificate,  and  on  due  consideration, 
to  order  and  direct  the  payment  of  such  money 
in  advance,  as  in  the  judgment  of  such  justices 
vrill  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  such  cow 
or  other  animal,  or  to  direct  security  to  be 
given  for  the  rent  of  such  land,  and  which 
money  so  to  be  allowed  shall  not  exceed  what 
shall  be  necessary  to  increase  the  income  of 
such  person  by  the  profits  to  arise  therefrom, 
to  the  amount  to  which  such  person  would  be 
entitled  to  relief  for  himself  or  herself,  or  for 
his  or  her  family." 

I  now  come  to  the  cow-money  clause.  The 
benevolence  which  suggested  this  clause  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  conspicupus  characters  ; 
on  the  question  of  polieyy  the  following  obser- 
Tations  have  presented  themselves. 

Hitherto  the  danger  of  profhsion  has  con- 
fined itself  to  income :  it  now  threatens  capital. 
In  the  preceding  clauses  the  allowances  autho- 
rized, how  much  soever  too  ample,  continued 
to  be,  as  they  are  under  the  existing  system,  in 
the  first  instance  occasional  only,  at  the  worst 
gradual,  accommodated  as  to  their  rate  of 
efflux  to  the  influx  of  the  fund  fVom  which  alone 
tiiey  could  be  derived.  Here  capUcU  \a  given 
under  the  very  name  of  capital,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  income.  The  pension  during  plea- 
sure is  instantly  converted  into  a  pension /or 
years  or  d'uring  life,  and  that  pension  at  the 
game  inttant  bought  out  by  a  grott  sum,  leav- 
ing the  demand  for  a,  freak  pension  to  recur  at 
any  time,  to  be  again  bought  off,  and  so  totiee 
quoties.  The  spigot  was  there  opened,  here  the 
bung-hole. 

It  would  be  tometking  in  the  way  of  secu- 
rity, though  surely  not  much,  if  the  cow  were  but 
safely  lodged  in  the  cow-house  of  the  indigent 
to  whom  the  possession  of  her  is  to  be  an  in- 
exhaustible spring  of  affluence.  But  even  ihie 
security,  slender  as  it  is,  is  not  provided.  The 
capital  is  to  be  advanced,  not  in  the  shape  of 
the  eowy  but  in  the  shape  of  hard  money,  with 
which  tiie  object  of  this  extraordinary  bounty 
is  left  perfectly  at  liberty  to  lay  in  a  fimd 
either  in  milk  or  gin,  according  to  his  taste. 


The  cow  die$  or  is  ttden,  or  (what  is  much 
more  likely)  is  supposed  to  be  stolen,  being 
clandestinely  sdd  to  an  obliging  purchaser  at 
a  distance.  What  is  to  be  done  t  **  Want  of 
relief "  "wajranted  the  first  cow;  the  same  cause 
will  necessitate  a  second — ^limit  who  can  the 
succeeding  series  of  cows :  The  disappearance 
of  the  first  cow  (it  may  be  said)  will  excite 
sumicion;  the  disappearance  of  a  second  cow 
will  strengthen  suspicion ;  true,  but  upon  a  mere 
suspicion  without />roo/ will  a  family  be  left  to 
starrel  The  utmost  security  then  amounts  to 
this,  that  to  a  certain  number  of  successive 
pensions  thus  bought  out  will  succeed  a  pension 
which  will  not  be  bought  out.* 

By  donations  or  loans  of  this  sort,  made  by 
gentlemen,  of  high  amount  to  deserving  indivi- 
duals, selected  from  such  of  their  tenants  or 
dependants  as  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  comprised  v^thin  the  circle  of  their  notice, 
good  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  certain  ia- 
stanees.  I  make  no  doubt  of  it.  Milk  is  a 
wholesome  as  well  as  pleasant  beverage;  milk 
is  particularly  good  for  children.  Thirty  pounds, 
twenty  pounds,  or  even  ten  pounds,  cannot  but 
form  a  very  comfortable  accession  to  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual  who  happens  at  the  time 
to  be  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  indigence. 
When  at  his  own  expense  a  man  administers 
charity  in  so  large  a  mass,  it  would  be  extra- 
ordinary indeed  if  he  did  not  pay  a  consider- 
able attention  to  the  propriety  of  the  applica- 
tion of  it ;  and  should  the  ofyect  prove  l^  de- 
serving than  was  supposed,  or  the  benefit  less 
permanent  than  was  hoped,  there  is  at  least  no 
immediate  perceptible  harm  done  to  any  assign- 
able individual.  But  while  the  hands  by  which 
the  bounty  is  to  be  dealt  out  remain  in  the 
clouds,  or  were  they  even  lying  upon  the  table, 
it  seems  rather  too  much  to  expect  equal  at- 
tention, or  even  in  general  sufficient  attention, 
when  the  praise  and  the  themks  are  reaped  by 
the  hands  which  thus  disseminate  the  bounty. 


*  The  quantum  of  the  capital  thus  to  be  hazarded 
is  no  light  matter.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  at  this 
present  time  happens  to  be  looking  out  for  a  cow, 
assures  me  he  can  hear  of  no  animal  of  that  kind 
to  be  sold  for  less  than  £30  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  giving  milk  sufficient  to  pay  for  her  keep, 
for  "  yielding  profit^  to  use  the  expression  in  the 
Bill.  The  ^«n«,  it  is  true,  is  a  dear  one ;  and  the 
fiaoe,  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  But  to  this 
purpose,  inthin  what  may  be  termed  the  *  vicinity 
of  tne  metropolis,  a  circle  of  at  least  twenty  miles 
radius  must  surely  be  comprised.  A  cow  which 
is  worth  £30  in  the  heart  of  this  southern  division 
of  the  two  united  kingdoms,  can  hardly  be  worth 
less  than  £15  at  the  very  fiirthest  esctremity;  be- 
cause a  difference  much  less  than  that  of  £15  a- 
head  would,  upon  a  very  moderate  number  of  cows, 
abundantly  pay  for  the  expense  of  driving  them 
up  to  London,  from  even  the  most  distant  parts  of 
^gland.  This  £30  price  (let  us  hope)  will  not 
always  continue ;  but  at  the  most  favourable  sea- 
son, should  it  fall  to  £20,  the  reduction  will  be  full 
as  much,  I  fear,  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
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while  the  bwrthen  of  it  rests  on  the  shoulden 
<iftkifxiper90fu. 

Oyer  and  above  the  general  love  of  poptUa- 
riey,  motives  of  a  more  personal  nature  may 
intervene,  and  that  most  naturally  and  fre- 
quently to  no  such  light  amount.  A  man  to 
all  appearance  wanting  **  relief**  for  ^  Am"... 
*"  self"  or  hu  "  ftunily,"  and  who  to  aU  appear- 
ance "  would  be  enabled  by  the  advance  of 
money  for  purchasing  a  cow"  **  to  maintain 
him"...**  self"  and  his  •'family"  without  fur- 
ther  '*  parochial  relief,"  may,  besides  being  to 
all  appearance  a  very  industrious  and  deserv- 
ing man,  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
'ooU.  No  matter  what  the  situation,  high  or 
low — parliamentary  or  having  nothing  to  do 
with  parliament,  for  a  county,  for  a  borough, 
or  for  one  of  those  situations  which  gives  votes 
for  boroughs.  If  he  hinuelf  does  not  possess 
the  vote,  the  father,  or  his  son,  or  his  brother, 
or  the  father  or  brother  of  his  wife  or  sweet- 
heart may,  which  may  come  to  much  the  same 
thing.  To  any  man  thus  drenmstanoed  (and 
the  multitude  of  men  thus  circumstanoed  is 
not  likely  to  be  small)  this  cow-numey  clause 
will  be  a  matter  of  particular  convenience.  To 
give  the  value  of  a  dinner  to  such  a  purpose 
might  be  an  act  of  imprudence  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  expense,  and  as  (experience  has 
shown)  might  be  fktal  to  the  cause.  A  bounty 
for  good  votes,  a  bounty  to  the  amount  of  £10, 
as  we  have  seen,  or  £20,  or  £30,  might,  under 
Ikvour  of  this  clause,  be  given  with  Uie  most 
perfect  safety,  and  without  a  fkrthing  expense. 

It  is  the  profutum,  I  must  eonfess,  that 
frightens  me  ;  the  topic  of  eorrmpUtm  I  leave 
to  more  brilliant  pens.  Figures  of  arithmetio, 
and  not  of  speech,  are  the  figures  that  govern 
me.  Standing  even  upon  th&  frigid  ground,  I 
can  see  no  bounds,  I  must  eonlbn,  to  the  pro- 
ftasion,  where  the  incentive  remaining  in  full 
force,  the  main  checks,  all  the  checlu  which 
preserve  any  tolerable  uniformity  of  operation, 
are  thus  to  be  taken  away. 

Even  the  tkape  of  the  bounty  seems  to  my 
unfortunate  apprehension  as  objectionable  as 
the  ^iMMifflMi  of  it.  If  the  £10,  or  the  £20,  or 
the  £SO,mtui  be  given,  I  had  rather  have  seen 
the  disposal  of  it  left  altogether  to  the  dispens- 
ing hand  than  clogged  with  the  condition  en- 
forced or  not  enforced  of  converting  it  into  a 
cow. 

1.  A  resource  which  is  to  supply  %pervMnent 
deficiency  ahould  be  permanent  as  that  defi- 
ciency. Here  the  deficiency  is  deemed  p€r^ 
manetUf  since  an  oeeananal  or  temporary  al- 
lowance is  deemed  inade<iuate  to  the  supply 
of  it.  The  probable  remainder  of  the  life  of 
a  cow,  already  in  a  condition  to  yield  an  an- 
nuity in  the  wape  of  milk,  is  limited,  sickness 
and  casualties  apart,  to  about  eight  years, 
after  which  she  may  sell  for  about  half  price. 

2.  A  resource  which  is  to  supply  a  perma- 
nent deficiency  should  in  the  variations,  if  any, 
to  which  the  amount  of  it  is  subjected  or  ex- 
posed, keep  pace  with  any  variation  in  the  de- 1 


fldeney,  or,  if  that  oanBot  bt^  shovld  : 
eomtatU  and  tjMoriaUs,  so  aa  to  affwd  a  solid 
ground  of  d^endonoe  without  uij  poffto/, 
much  less  total,  cessation  during  tlM  peiiod 
that  the  demand  coDtinues  in  mmthaied  force. 
But  the  annuity  paid  by  a  eow  uadaisoce 
a  necessary  suspension, — ^frequently  of  four 
months'  conttnnance,  never  of  leas  thna  two 
months,— average,  (say)  three  luowths,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  year. 

3.  A  supply  allotted  as  a  resoiiree  to  indi- 

fence  should  be  of  a  nature  rather  to  atrmtglkem 
y  exereiae,  than  to  weaken  by  omieeUm  or  dis- 
use, the  spirit  and  habit  of  indmttry.  A  dwj 
of  cows  ieould  do  this.  AttendaiBee  upon  a 
tingle  cow  is  a  species  of  industry,  if  isdnstry 
it  can  be  called,  which  is,  of  anytliiiig  that  earn 
bear  that  name,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  idlfnoss 

4.  In  the  gmertU  account  of  tho  aalioBal 
wellbeing  nothing  is  gained,  but  a  good  deal 
lost,  if  Paul  be  etript  of  as  much  as  ia  bettcwed 
on  Peter.  Setting  aside  the  aoeidontal  fiaenlty 
of  profiting  by  the  too-Uttle-known  oppMtnai- 
ties  afforded  by  husbandry  in  its  higfaoot  and 
freshest  state  of  improvement — to  tho  main- 
tenance of  a  cow  the  poesession  of  lamd  will 
be  indispensable.  This  land  must  either  be 
land  in  separate  opmenkip,  or  land  in  the  stau 
of  waete,  and  eomwum  land.  Of  land  in  eepa- 
raU  ownertkip  about  three  acres  is  looked  vpeo 
as  necessary  to  the  constant  maiatenaiioe  of  a 
cow.  Those  three  acres,  how  are  tliey  to  be 
hadf  are  they  to  be  hongkt  and  yinen  akeg 
with  the  cow !  This  the  dauae  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say.  Are  they  to  be  kind,  and  the 
retU  paid  for  them  1 — not  to  mentioa  oow-house 
and  dairy,  for  which  articles  duAs  (it  may  be 
said)  will  be  made.  Nor  for  tkie  notthor  does 
the  clause  go  so  far  as  to  make  provisaon.  The 
cow,  then,  is  to  be  turned  upon  the  opSMwit; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  eow  upon  the  eosMaoa  than 
the  expiration  of  the  annuity  of  at  least  by  frr 
the  greatest  part  of  it,five,Bix,  or  seven-oigfaths, 
is  certain  and  near  at  hand.  In  the  ezistiag 
state  of  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  hus- 
bandry on  the  other,  it  is  a  point  pretty  weO 
ascertained, — a  common  wiU  afford  etirimy 
ground  to  a  milch  eow,  but  it  wUl  ntt  afford 
maintenance.  It  irttt  keep  the  aetssol  alive ; 
but  it  will  not  keep  alive  in  her  the  eaparity 
of  yielding  milk  in  a  quantity  aaovntui;  to  a 
resource.  While  the  annuitu  is  thas  m^^w^^ 
so  is  the  value  of  the  capital  itselH  After  a 
year's  existence  upon  a  oommon,  a  vreli-fed 
cow  turned  out  in  the  increasing  vigour  of  her 
youth  will  instead  of  gaining  have  loet  in  value. 

But  before  the  cow  was  turned  npon  the 
common  the  common  was  alrea/dy  overehaiged. 
The  common  which  is  noC  already  ia  this  slate 
it  will  I  believe  be  diflloult  to  flno.  Tlie  a«ce»- 
ftoft  of  this  new  mouth  will  not  mM  to  the 
quantity  of  the  jKueers.  So  mueh»  tliereliore, 
as  the  owner  of  l&lt  ooio  ^,  so  moeh  do  t^ 
owners  of  iAker  cows  loee. 

Capital,  therefore,  cannot  bt  g;ivea  in  tins 
shape  without  being  paid  for  at  least  frnse  oee-. 
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(eyeii  lAying  out  of  the  question  the  certain 
and  enonnous  depredation  in  yalae :)  once  by 
the  amomit  of  the  purchase-money,  a^in  by 
the  amount  of  the  atmuUy  or  rent  eka/rge  tloown 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  amount  of  the  pas- 
ture upon  the  oiKer  commons :  a  depreciation 
equal  at  least  to  the  utmost  gain  accruing  to 
the  cfmsMnt  thus  fa/oourtd.  If  £10  then  be 
the  money  jKui,  and  £10  be  the  Talue  of  the 
cow  to  the  individual  on  whom  she  is  bestowed^ 
£20  at  least  would  be  the  loss  to  the  wtMMk- 
n%,  the  receiver  of  the  bounty  deducted : — 
£  10,  the  02ear  loss  to  the  lefto^  community,  the 
receiver  of  the  bounty  included. 

By  donations  in  any  shape  you  may  take  a 
few  favoured  individuals  out  of  the  class  of 
poor,  and  place  them  in  the  class  of  people  of 
easy  circumstances.  But  this,  which  is  only 
the  system  of  monastic  charity  upon  a  great 
scale,  giving  the  beef  whole  instead  of  dealing 
it  out  in  broth,  is  limited  in  its  extent  as  weU 
as  pernicious  in  its  effects,  and  in  relieving 
present  indigence  sows  the  seed  of  fhture. 
•^  The  system  to  be  sought  for  is  a  system 
which  shall  make  the  supply  of  means  keep 
pace  with  that  of  wants,  and  that  by  a  pre- 
^'  established  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  what- 
ever be  the  rapidity  or  anomality  of  the  pro- 
gression. This  problem  has  been  the  object  of 
a  good  deal  of  reflection,  embracing  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  relations  and  dependencies,  and 
the  solution  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  eflfocted. 

ContUien^  may  be  another  point  to  be  oon- 
fiidered.  While  the  Bill  with  this  clause  in  it 
for  the  twy^rfing  of  common  lands  is  depend- 
ing, another  Bill  is  depending,  or  at  least  in 
contemplation,  the  professed  and  sole  object 
of  which  is  the  diminutum  of  the  quantUii  of 
the  land  thus  circumstanced.  The  principle 
in  the  one  case  is,  that  the  existence  of  hmd 
in  this  state  is  cuhantoffeoui  to  the  community; 
in  the  other  case,  that  it  is  cliiadvantageous. 
An  option  between  these  two  conflicting  mea- 
sures seems  very  requisite  to  be  made. 

The  tendency  of  the  General  Endoinre  Bill 
seems  alike  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
HcA  and  jpoor.  It  does,  perhaps,  without  much 
seeking,  aU  that  can  be  done,  of  what  appears 
to  he  Bought  to  he  done  h J  ihepreietUBUl.  Its 
most  direct  and  prominent  object  is  the  giving 
facility  to  the  wealthy  towurds  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  wealth.  But  at  the  same  instant 
it  effects  with  equal  certainty  an  object  of  still 
liigher  amount,  tiie  raising  of  the  wages  of  la- 
l>oar  in  &vour  of  a  blass  among  the  poor,  and 
bliat  the  only  one  in  which  the  wages  of  labour 
lare  been  i^own  to  be  in  many  cases  unavoid- 
ably inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  maintenance. 
I  confl^  myself  to  the  cow,  because  the  cow 
iJone  occupies  the  foreground ;  there  are  in- 
leed  other  animals  in  the  ol&cape,  but  the 
tpecies  are  indiscernible,  and  I  have  already 
blunged  but  too  deep  into  the  details  of  hua- 
»andry. 

I  should  incline  to  the  §ow  as  absorbing  less 
apital,  as  giving  more  exexdse  to  industry, 
Vol.  VIIL 


and  affording  a  resource  less  precarious  in  its 
nature.  But  there  are  those  that  will  tell  me 
that  in  the  government  of  the  dairy  swine  are 
dependent  upon  cows ;  nor  will  the  expensive 
beneficence  of  the  author  of  this  clause  content 
itself  with  so  inferior  a  resource.  Looking 
beyond  the  sow  I  see  everything  or  nothing.  A 
rattle-snake  is  "yielding  profit^*  to  the  hand 
that  shows  it,  and  no  common  is  surcharged 
by  it. 

The  resource  presented  by  a  locm  is  a  per- 
manent one :  it  may  be  rendered  an  unfinetnalt- 
ing  one.  A  loom  eats  nothing ;  is  not  apt  to 
be  sick ;  does  not  sink  in  value  by  under-feed- 
ing ;  hsiS  no  legs  to  be  driven  away  upon ;  and 
is  not  exposed  to  sudden  death.  The  working 
of  one  loom  need  not  hinder  the  working  of 
another. 

A  loom  is  but  one  example  of  a  machine. 
But  protesting  against  the  donation  of  capital 
in  any  shape,  protesting  against  the  principle, 
I  will  not  dive  ftirther  into  the  mode.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

4.  Itelief-Extennon,crOpnlenee-BeliefClaute, 

^  LXVIIL  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  parochial  re- 
lief, or  the  benefit  of  this  Act  in  any  particular 
before-mentioned,  on  account  of  any  real  estate 
hereinafter-mentioned,  or  on  account  of  any 
visible  property  not  exceeding  the  vaJue  of 
£  in  the  whole,  and  of  the  description 

hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  it  such 
property  shall  consist  of  a  tenement  or  cottage 
Willi  the  appurtenances,  whether  sudi  person 
shall  hold  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  in  his 
or  her  own  right,  or  in  Uie  right  of  his  wife, 
and  whether  severally  or  as  joint  tenant,  or  as 
tenant  in  common,  or  shall  occupy  any  tene- 
ment or  cottoge  with  the  appurtenances,  be- 
longing to  his  or  her  lawftil  child  or  children, 
or  the  issue  of  such  child  or  children  being  re- 
spectively part  of  his  or  herfiunily,  and  whether 
as  guan&ans  or  otherwise,  of  whatever  value 
the  said  tenement  or  cottage  with  tiie  appur- 
tenances may  be,and  also  if  such  property  shall 
consist  of  toob  or  implements  of  tnMle,or  house- 
hold ftamiture,  wearing  apparel,  or  other  neces- 
saries suitable  to  the  condition  of  such  poor 
person,  not  exceeding  in  value  in  the  whole  the 
sum  of  £  ,  but  that  every  person  in  the 

situation  and  condition  before-mentioned,  and 
not  able  from  other  circumstances  to  ni«.<Ti^in 
himself  or  herself,  or  his  or  her  &mily,  shall  be 


*  Some  five-and-twenty  yean  ago,  I  remember 
seemg  in  Ebxuley'b  window,  fresh  imported  from 
Germany,  a  book  with  this  title,  '<  Means  of  JBn- 
rtcktM  atateSf'"  by  an  Aolie  Counsellor  to  one  of 
the  Maivraves.  It  was  seized  with  an  avidity  pro- 
portioned to  the  importanoe  of  the  discovery.  The 
teeret  hadbeenirieif  and  had  snoeeeded.  It  con- 
sisted in  stocking  jonr  fuBU  weUniik  cows.  But 
the  difficulty  was  to  ^  the  Cows. 
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entitled  to  the  benefit.  Of  this  Act  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  if  such  person  was  not  possessed 
of  such  property  as  aforesaid." 

We  come  now  to  the  rdief-exUntion  clause, 
or  opuUnee-relief  clause.  In  reading  the  above 
system  of  donations,  a  natural,  and  I  am  apt 
to  think,  a  scarcely  avoidable  supposition  is, 
that  it  is  for  the  indigent,  and  the  indigent  ofdy, 
that  they  could  have  been  intended;  whether 
they  are  r«a%  confined  to  the  indigent,  whether 
the  field  open  to  them  be  not  so  ample  as  to 
comprise  what  in  the  instance  of  people  of  the 
ftorking  class  may  be  styled  opttUnee  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  it  will  rest  with  the  reader  to 
decide. 

The  proyiso.is  "tKcU  nopenon  ahall  he  ex- 
cluded from  parockicU  relief  or  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of&u  Act,  on  aeoount  of  the  poetestion  of 
any  tenement  or  eoUage  with  iti  (Mppurtenances, 
WMteter  may  be  hie  or  her  estate  or  interest 
therein,  or  on  account  of  any  other  visible  pro- 
perty not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  wdue  o/£30, 
«fti«&  shall  consist  either  of  tools  or  implements 
of  trade  or  household  fumiture,wearing  apparel, 
or  other  necessaries  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
such  poor  persons*' 

Under  these  words,  what  seems  tolerably 
clear  is  that  a  man  may  be  worth  £30  of  ^  «i- 
sible  property,^  (to  say  nothing  of  concealed  or 
non-apparent  property,)  and  still  come  with  as 
irrecusable  claim  to  the  above  list  of  pensions 
And  donations  as  if  he  had  not  property  to  the 
value  of  a  sinsle  farthing.  What  to  myself 
(I  must  confess)  if  not  by  any  means  clear,  is 
to  what  higher  pitch  the  opulence  may  rise 
without  striking  the  proprietor's  name  out  of 
the  book  of  indigence. 

Let  us  consider  it,  in  the  first  place,  as  not 
exceeding  £30.  A  document  naturally  enough 
to  be  wished  for  by  one  who  would  wish  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  effect  of  this  clause, 
is  a  comparative  statement,  setting  forth  on 
one  hand  the  number  actual  or  probable  of  in- 
dividuals whose  property  rises  to  the  hei^  of 
this  minimum,  on  the  otiier  hand  tiie  number 
of thosewhose  property /(i/2«<Jk>ftof it.  Should 
the  indigent  list,  as  thus  defined,  be  found,  as 
I  cannot  help  vehemently  suspecting  it  would 
be  found,  to  include  a  vast  majority  of  the 
good  people  of  England,  five,  six,  or  seven 
millions  for  example,  the  system  of  home  pro- 
vision, as  thus  explidned,  would  be  found  (I 
much  fear)  to  amount  to  a  plan  for  throwing 
thejparish  upon  the  parish. 

The  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  mass 
of  national  wealth  is  accumulated  vras  (I  doubt) 
not  sufficiently  considered  in  the  formation  of 
this  Bill.  To  judge  by  this  clause  in  particu- 
lar, it  looks  as  if  certain  hypotheses  somewhat 
of  Idn  to  the  following  had  been  assumed — 
that  wealth  is  the  gift  of  nature,  not  the  fruit 
of  industry;  that  every  human  creature,  nuJe 
as  well  as  female,  comes  into  the  world  with 
£30  in  its  pocket;  and  that  this  sum  is  what 
it  belongs  to  the  government  to  gunatee  to 


y(  doing  undesigned  in-  ^ 

us  of  the  Bill  is  an  ap-  I 

es  me  through  the  whole  I 

I  know  of  no  means  of  I 


every  man  the  undiminished 
against  misfortune  and  imprudence,  as  it  ^ 
rantees  to  him  the  possession  of  his  two  anas 
and  his  two  legs  against  the  attacks  of  inj  vy. 

The  apprehension  of  doing  imdesigiied  in- 
justice to  the  intentions  <  ' 

prehension  that  pursues  i 
tenor  of  it,  but  really  7  ' 
coming  at  the  tnt^ntioii  of  an  instrument,  un- 
less it  be  through  the  words.  Judging  of  it, 
then,  from  the  words,  £30  is  the  mass  of  pro- 
perty which  every  person  vit&oirt  exeep/f^om  may 
it  is  supposed  possess,  and  yet  be  in  a  state  of 
indigence :  in  a  state  so  low,  so  much  below 
the  natural  state  of  man,  as  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  continue.  This  flMtiiiiii««,  the  gua- 
rantee we  see  thus  made  of  it,  \&  not  confined 
to  families  collectively  taken ;  it  is  not  confined 
to  heads  of  fiunilies ;  it  extends  to  every  human 
being  wiiatsoever,  having  a  family  or  mme^ 
living  under  the  head  of  a  (kmily,  or  living  by 
himself.  A  head  of  a  family  may  have  his  own 
£30^— £300  may  be  the  amount  of  the  family 
estate,  and  all  the  while  the  fkmily  hanging 
on  the  parish. 

If  consistency  be  an  object  in  legislation,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  compare  this  intended 
pauper  relief  with  the  Pauper  Law  Relief  Art 
of  Geo.  I.,  which  exempts,  or  seeks  to  exempt 
persons,  whose  circumstances  fall  below  a  cear- 
tain  pitch  of  supposed  indigence,  from  the  sort 
of  general  outlavrry  in  which  thai  proportion 
of  the  people  stands  involved ;  against  iriiidi 
the  weight  of  the  expense,  howsoever  heaped 
together,  has  shut  the  doors  of  justice.  Five 
pounds  is  the  sum  assigned  in  that  ease,  £30 
(not  to  say  £300)  is  the  sum  assigned  in  the 
present  case ;  according  to  this  proportion  it 
will  be  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  obeerve 
how  much  easier  a  man  will  find  H  to  get 
other  people's  money  than  his  own,  niid  hom 
many  there  will  be  in  possession  of  theybrvwr 
faculty,  while  they  stand  exdnded  from  the 
latter. 

That  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  under  this 
clause  the  specified  sum  of  £30  is  the  higbeFt 
which  a  man  might  retain  of  his  own  while  he 
vras  maintained  at  the  chaige  of  ether s^  has 
been  already  hinted ;  and  the  more  dosely  the 
dause  is  scrutinized  into,  the  greater  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertaining  the  real  limit  will  ap- 
pear. 

My  doubt  is,  in  the  first  place,  whether  m 
the  computation  of  the  visible  propeity  ^ 
moveable  is,  or  is  not,  to  oe  added  to  the  im- 
moveable ;  whether  the  words  '^imAe  wdkoU* 
are  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  "^  other  viM* 
property,**  or  to  be  extended  to  the  temewtest 
or  ^  coSage."  That  they  were  not  meant  ts 
extend  to  the  tenement  or  cottage,  and  that 
therefore  a  man  may,  withont  staitdh^  ex- 
duded  from  any  of  these  bounties,  be  pomemci 
of  £30  worth  of  visible  moveabU  ptoperiy  in 
addition  to  the  faeHomple  of  a  eottage,  nay  be 
ihttsatgned. 

From  the  word  ^  appurtenuoai^''  it  any  be 
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inferred  that  the  cottage  may  have  more  or 
le$a  land  annexed  to  it,  especially  when  it  is 
ocnaidered  that  under  the  eow^money  clause,  it 
is  intended  a  man  shall  keep  a  cow.  But  even 
without  land,  40b.  or  eren  SOs.  a-year  is  but 
an  ordinary  rent,  but  an  ordinary  annual  value, 
for  a  cottage ;  and  as  in  the  instance  of  im- 
moreable  property,  small  concena  (coming 
within  the  reach  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
purchasers)  are  apt  to  sell  for  more  years'  pur- 
chase than  kirge  ones,  twenty  years'  purchase 
upon  40s.  a-year,  that  is  £40,  may  be  taken 
for  rather  a  low  estimate.  Allow  but  the  £30 
for  the  value  of  the  dwelling,  this  will  not 
leave  a  farthing  for  the  furniture,  tools,  clothes, 
and  other  necessaries.  It  does  not  seem  to 
accord  with  the  views  manifested  in  this  Bill*, 
that  tiie  property  of  the  cottage  a  man  lives 
in,  altogether  unaccompanied  with  any  other 
necessary,8hould  debar  altogether  from  a  share 
in  the  bounty  so  liberally  bestowed,  when  the 
annual  value  of  the  house  is  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  rent  of  the  abodes  of  the  want  paid 
class  of  labourers. 

But  if  the  value  of  the  cottage  is  not  to  be 
included  in  the  £30,  it  is  then  to  be  added  to 
the  £30 ;  £40  worth  of  immoveable  property 
upon  a  low  estimate  may  thus  be  added  to  £30 
of  immoveable  property,  and  the  possessor  not 
excluded  by  this  £70  £^m  the  right  of  obtain- 
ing cows,  supplemental  wages,  and  pensions, 
on  the  plea  of  indigence. 

The  pursuit  of  tiie  strict  rules  of  grammar 
might  raise  up  other  difficulties  in  abundance, 
on  the  ground  of  this  tingU  clause :  but  this 
specimen  may  suffice. 

The  more  conspicuous  the  spirit  of  humanity 
that  shines  through  every  clause,  the  more 
sincerely  one  regrets  to  see  it  in  such  straits. 
What  seems  to  have  led  the  author  of  the  Bill 
into  the  difficulty  in  the  present  instance,  is 
the  often  painted,  and  always  melancholy,  pic- 
ture of  an  industrious  fkmily,reduced  by  blame- 
less misfortune  from  a  state  of  comfort  and  in- 
dependence to  a  state,  perhaps,  of  confinement, 
at  any  rate  of  wretched  dependence,from  which 
a  small  relief,  if  administered  in  time,  might 
have  rescued  them ;  dependence  on  scanty  and, 
in  point  of  quantity,  precarious  charity,  con- 
finement to  the  idleness,  and  discomfort,  and 
ignominy  of  an  ordinary  poor-house^ — Coine  in 
€tnd  five  up  your  aU,  or  ttay  out  and  starve; 
such  IS  the  hsirsh  though  unavoidable  alterna- 
tive presented  by  poor-house  charity  in  the 
existing  state  of  things ;  an  alternative  the 
more  excruciating  when  the  all  thus  to  be 
g^ven  up  for  a  mess  of  pottage  is  (as  it  some- 
times will  be  found  to  be)  the  sad  remnant  of 
fallen  opulence,  sufficient  at  one  time  to  place 
its  possessor  above  the  necessity  of  manual 
labour. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  com- 
passion is  as  laudable,  as  in  a  feeling  heart,  it 
is  unavoidable.  But  compassion  is  one  thing ; 
relief,  efficacious  and  unmischievous  relief,  a 
Tery  different  thing:  the  one  may  be  always 


bestowed  and  in  any  quantity;  the  other  should 
never  be  attempted  to  be  b^towed,  especially 
at  the  expense  of  the  community,  and  upon  a 
scale  extending  over  the  uihoU  community,  till 
after  the  strictest  and  most  comprehensive  in< 
quiry  whether  the  undertaking  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  practicability,  and  whether  the  re- 
moval of  the  evil,  if  possible,  be  not  insepaiibly 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  still  heavier 
and  more  extensive,  though  less  permanent 
and  immediate,  evils.  We  commiserate  Da- 
rius, we  commiserate  Lear,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  jMirtiA«f  to  give  Idngdoms.  To  banish 
not  only  tndigence  but  dependence,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  banish  not  only  misfortune  but 
f^nee.  To  guarantee  to  every  man  a 
is  praetiecMe  and  practised;  to 
guarantee  to  every  man  the  perpetuitv  of  his 
station  in  the  scale  of  opulence  would  be  alto- 
gether impracticable,  the  very  attempt  mischie- 
vous and  perseverence  ruinous. 

What  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
considered  is,  that  betwixt  the  absolute  refusal 
of  relief  saA  the  exaction  of  the  ahsoluU  sur- 
render of  permanent  property,  in  return  for 
transient  rdief,  there  is  a  medium,  which  is  the 
granting  the  relief  to  the  extent  of  tiie  pro- 
perty on  the  footing  of  a  loan.  This  middle 
course,  the  only  feasible  one,  the  only  unper^ 
nicious  one,  is  practicable,  for  it  is  practised. 
A  mode  of  practising  it,  and  practising  it  with- 
out expense,  forms  one  leading  feature  of  the 
large-atablishment  system  in  the  shape  and 
magnitude  herein-above  supposed. 

Meantime,  although  it  were  regarded  as  an 
established  point  that  cottages,  anymore  than 
kingdoms,  cannot  by  the  hand  of  public  charity 
be  secured  against  decline,  let  os  not  conclude 
that  the  misfortune  is  altogether  beyond  the 
relief  of  remedy.  It  is  in  this  quarter  of  the 
region  of  distress  that  we  may  behold  a  part 
of  the  extensive  field  in  which  private  charity, 
as  well  as  domestic  friendship,  may  exercise 
and  feast  itself  without  prejudice  eiUier  to  ti»- 
dustry  or  justice;  nor  let  it  remain  unheeded 
that  so  long  as  there  is  propriety  or  even  es- 
tablished CHAKA.CTEB,  with  but  a  tolerable 
prospect  of  repayment,  if  no  assisting  hand  can 
be  obtained  either  from  domestic  connexion, 
from  neighbourly  intimacy,  from  special  pa- 
tronage, or  from  wide-spreading  though  pri- 
vate charity,  the  presumption,  though  not  ab- 
solutely conclusive,  is  at  any  rate  not  weak, 
not  only  that  extraordinary  merit,  but  that 
ordinary  good  conduct,  has  been  wanting ;  and 
that  the  pangs  of  fiJling  prosperty  are  but  the 
just  and  usefid  punishment  of  improbity  or  im« 
providence. 


Thus  stands  the  account  of  the  mischief,  the 
apprehension  of  which  has  been  excited  by 
the  view  of  the  destined  amendments  to  the 
existing  system  of  out-allcwanoes.  What  pos- 
sible good  can  arise  out  of  those  amendments 
in  any  instance,  I  must  ooofen  myself  unable 
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to  conceiTe.  Under  the  ezistiiig  system  indi> 
gence  does  actually  receive  tttoh,  and^  taken  in 
the  lump,  at  least  as  muck  relief  as  is  neeettary. 
The  plan  of  dAttrHmtion  remaining  untouched, 
what  was  the  task  that  could  remain  for  these 
amendments  t  Either  to  do  notkingy  or  to  ad- 
minister relief  where  it  is  not  necessair. 

Against  the  system  of  ovi^Moviianoet  (setting 
aside  these  objections  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  industry,  which  have  been  urged  by  way 
of  objection  to  the  system  itself)  thegi]^at  and 
general  complaint,  as  &r  as  I  have  luul  occa- 
sion to  observe,  is,  not  that  it  is  inwficienty 
but  that  it  ihcM  be  neeetsary ;  that  is,  that 
many  industrious  hands  should  be  continually 
Arown  upon  the  parish,  (as  the  phrase  is,)  who 
ought  (as  certainly  they  ought,  if  possiMe)  to 
be  enaoled  to  maintain  themselres  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  any  such  degrading  obliga- 
tion. But  the  keeping  them  from  thus  fid&ig 
upon  the  parish  is  wliat  the  Bill  neither  does, 
■nor  so  much  as  professes  to  do.  So  fkr  from 
it,  as  far  as  it  does  anyihing,  it  throvDs  them 
there,  it  throws  them  in  greater  numbers;  it 
throws  them  with  greater  weight.  The  griev- 
ance is  that  the  industrious  poor  should  be 
so  liable  to  be  indigent,  that  the  independent 
hand  should  be  so  liable  to  fidl  into  dependence. 
Whether  the  cure  be  possible  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  be  that  as  it  may  the  Bill  does  not 
attempt  it. 

What  I  had  all  along  been  considering  as  a 
point  understood  to  haye  been  established,  was 
the  inferiority  of  the  wages  of  husbandrv  as 
compared  witii  those  of  other  labour.  What 
1  had  in  consequence  understood  to  haye  been 
the  object  of  the  Bill,  as  &r  as  out<dlowances 
are  concerned,  was  to  confine  the  bounty  to 
the  class  which  presents  the  title  to  it.  But 
unless  the  benefit  of  the  eow-numey  clause  be 
thus  confined,  (which  it  can  only  be  hj  forced 
impUoation,  for  there  are  no  words  eft  timita- 
Hon,  to  perform  the  office,)  I  can  see  no  brandi 
of  tiie  bounty  to  which  working  hands  in  gene- 
ral haye  not  a  claim  as  irrecusable  as  any  that 
can  be  made  by  ^na  particular,  though  not 
yery  anwle  class :  aU  are  equally  invited,  none 
exeeptea;  nuuiufketurer8,luuidioraft8men,  even 
domestic  servants,  and  others,  the  high  paid 
and  pampered  inhabitants  of  large  towns. 

If  necessity  (it  may  be  said)  be  equal,  no 
matter  what  the  ekus.  True,  but  in  any  other 
class  necessity  is  not  equal ;  at  the  same  time 
that  in  every  class,  ^&efiU  rate  or  wages,** 
(whateyer  be  the  doss  and  whatever  be  the 
rate^  the  ftill  rate  or  wages,  be  the  work  worth 
ony^ing  or  nothing,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Bill 
to  every  hand  without  exception*  which  with 
ever  so  little  good-will  or  fruit  will  set  itself 
to  work.  The  bounties  it  provides  are  be- 
stowed (for  anything  that  appears)  not  only 
npon  the  wont  paid  classes,  but  upon  every 
better  paid  class,  up  to  the  best  paid.  And  up- 
on these  the  quantum  of  the  bounty  it  bestows 
is  not  a  quantity  limited  by  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary, but  a  superftmmu  quantity  rising  up 


to  the  height  of  the  highest  nitch  of  superfluity 
which  the  earnings  of  the  best  paid  obss  are 
capable  of  ftimishing.  It  relieves  them  not  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  necessities,  nor 
according  to  the  quantity  of  relief  th^  really 
want,  but  according  to  tiie  '^fuU  rests  or  wages 
usually  given,"— ^iten  one  knows  not  to  whom, 
unless  to  them;  m  a  word,  according  to  the 
means  they  have  had  in  their  hands  of  placing 
themsdves  above  the  necessity  and  above  the 
bounty. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

5.  Apprenticeship  Clause, 

"  XL.  And  be  it  frirther  enacted.  That  all 
poor  children,  who  shall  at  any  time  have  re- 
ceived employment  under  or  by  virtae  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  or  her 
good  behaviour  during  the  time  of  mtdk  em- 
ployment from  the  person  or  persons  appointed 
to  the  management  d  the  poor  of  any  parish 
or  united  parishes,  with  the  consent  of  two  cf 
the  visiters  of  the  district  in  rotation,  and  eon- 
fiimed  by  the  guardian  of  the  poor  finr  the 
county  or  division,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  put 
out  as  apprentices  or  hired  Bervants  by  the 
person  or  persons  appointed  to  the  naaage- 
ment  of  the  said  poor,  with  such  rewazds  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  by  writing  under  their 
hands,  according  to  the  Form  No.  and 

No.  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  aaaexed, 

or  to  that  or  the  like  effect ;  and  tiiai  eyery 
male  child  of  the  age  of  fourteen  yean^  aad 
every  female  child  of  the  age  of  twehre  yeais, 
or  at  an  earlier  age  if  it  shall  be  tfaooi^t  fit, 
may  be  bound  apprentice  to  any  repotaUe 
person  in  Great  Britahi,  to  be  tanght  any  art, 
trade,  mystery,  or  occupation,  or  any  handi- 
craft business  or  manufacture,  vdiieh  the j  an 
respectively  fit  for,  fbr  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing seven  years,  and  so  that  the  tens  of  endi 
apprenticeship  shall  not  endure  beyond  tbe 
age  of  twenty-one  yean  tor  male  cfaildzen,  mad 
of  nineteen  yean  for  female  children,  mad.  in 
any  employment  of  husbandry  for  soicli  Hme 
not  less  than  three  yean  Ibr  soeh  ebild  or 
children  respectively,  and  as  the  m^jor  pnii 
of  the  persons  hereby  anthoriaed  to  bind  sodi 
apprentices  shall  think  most  suited  to  tlte  taw- 
cumstances  of  such  respective  child  or  eliildr^ 
or  until  such  child  or  diildren  xespectiTeiy 
shall  attain  the  ages,  if  a  male,  of  twenty-one 
yean,  or,  being  a  female,  of  ninetefn  yenrs ; 
or  such  persons  respeotiyely  nay.  If    ihey 
shall  think  the  strength  or  eapadty  o€  any 
male  child  or  children  suited  theieto,  ennae 
him  or  them  to  be  employed  and  bonnd  ma  a|>- 
prentices  in  the  sea  service  for  the  time  nnd  in 
manner  aforesaid,  and  according  to  tiie  Inws 
in  force  for  binding  poor  aj^nenticeo  to  the 
sea  service ;  and  tluit  every  writing  nuule  ia 
pursuanoeof  this  Actdudlbeaabtndinsne  aa 
indenture  between  the  master,  isialnwij  and 
apprentice,  and  Uie  goardian  of  the  poor  fbr 
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the  county  or  diTinon  confirming  the  aame^ 
and  his  saccesson ;  and  shall  in  all  respects 
have  the  same  effect,  and  operate  as  an  in- 
dentnxe  for  apprenticing  poor  children,  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  proTide  for  them,  made 
and  executed  in  conformity  to  any  of  the  laws 
now  in  force  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  en- 
forced in  like  manner  by  the  guardian  of  the 
poor  for  the  county  or  division  for  the  time  be- 
ing, according  to  the  directions  of  this  Act 
herein  given,  with  relation  to  any  property  be- 
longing to  any  parish  in  such  county  or  divi- 
sion. And  all  and  every  child  or  children,  of 
the  respective  ages  before-mentioned,  or  at  an 
earlier  age  if  it  shall  be  thought  fit,  may  be 
hired  to  any  reputable  householder  or  hus- 
bandman in  Great  Britain  by  such  persons  as 
aforesaid,  with  such  allowance  of  the  visiters 
as  before  is  mentioned,  to  be  domestic  or  menial 
servants  in  husbandry,  housewifery,  or  other- 
wise, for  any  term  not  less  than  one  year,  or 
until  such  child  or  children  shall  respectively 
attain  their  ages,  if  male,  of  twenty-one  years, 
or,  if  a  female,  of  nineteen  years,  or  until  mar- 
riage, at  such  competent  rate  of  wages  as  shall 
be  in  that  behalf  agreed  upon ;  and  at  the  end 
or  other  expiration  of  suchhiring,  may  be  taken 
into  employment  in  the  said  sdiool  or  schools 
of  industry,  or  otherwise,  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  or  may  be  again  hired  for  such 
term  as  aforesaid,  and  so  from  time  to  time, 
until  they  shall  respectively  arrive  at  such  ages 
as  aforesaid.  And  that,  upon  every  such  bind- 
ing or  hiring  as  aforesaid,  the  persons  joining 
in  such  contracts,  on- the  behalf  of  such  poor 
apprentices  or  servants,  shall  take  caore  that 
they  shall  be  sufficiently  clothed  and  main- 
tained according  to  their  respective  wants  and 
conditions,  and  that  the  wages  (if  any)  to  be 
paid  to  them  shall  be  paid  to  or  laid  out  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  such  child  or  children : 
and  the  said  person  having  authority  to  join 
in  making  such  contracts  may,  with  such  con- 
sent as  aforesaid,  pay  out  of  the  ftmds  provi- 
ded for  the  relief  of  tiie  poor  by  virtue  of  this 
Act,  or  any  the  laws  now  in  force,  such  rea- 
sonable fee  or  consideration  for  the  binding 
out  of  such  poor  apprentices  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary ;  and  may  also  provide  such 
poor  child  or  children,  so  bound  out  as  appren- 
tices or  hired  as  servants,  with  such  suitable 
clothing  as  shall  be  necessary,  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish  or  united  parishes,  and' as  a  reward 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  such  child  or  children 
during  their  said  employment  in  such  school 
or  schools  of  industry,  or  other  places  afore- 
said, in  which  they  shall  have  been  employed 
before  the  commencement  of  such  apprentice- 
ship or  hiring  as  aforesaid ;  and  that  such  fee 
or  consideration  so  paid  or  contracted  for,  or 
such  suitable  clothing  so  provided,  shall  not 
be  charged  or  chargeable  with  any  stamp  duty 
whatever." 

By  this  clause  every  child  of  a  certain  de- 
scription is  declared  to  be  entUlfd  to  be  put  out 


as  an  apprentice  or  hired  servant,  with  certain 
advantages  not  specified. 

This  clause  beins  but  tkfirame,  and  the  pic- 
ture not  hung  up  (but  why  not  hung  up !)  a 
criticism  on  the  pictore  may  appear  clutrgeable 
with  precipitation.  ^ 

Reasoning  under  this  disadvantage,  what 
occurs  to  me  on  the  subject  is  as  follows : — 
In  the  matter  of  apprenticeship,  three  points 
may  be  distinguished;  the  legftl  subjection 
during  the  continuance  of  the  relation  thus 
contracted — ^the  exclusive  privileges  attached 
to  that  relation  by  a  particular  law  in  a  nume- 
rous class  of  instances — and  the  comparative 
rank  in  life  it  confers  in  a  still  more  extensive 
class  of  instances  as  compared  with  the  condi- 
tion of  an  unprivileged  hand  occupied  in  ordi- 
nary labour. 

1.  Of  the  utility  of  the  legal  subordination 
my  conception  is  the  same  with  that  which 
stands  apparent  on  the  fiu)e  of  the  bill.  Con- 
ceiving of  it  as  calculated  to  operate  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  as  a  touree  of  ifutruction,  and  in  a 
yet  bilker  degree  in  the  still  more  important 
ftinction  of  a  secwrityfor  good  hehamowrf  every 
accession  to  the  number  of  the  instances  of  its 
existence  presents  itself  to  me  in  the  shape  of 
a  public  benefit. 

2.  As  an  instance  of  the  monopoly  in  trade, 
I  know  of  but  one  opinion  relative  to  it — op- 
pression, in  the  instance  of  the  individuals  ex- 
cluded from  the  occupation  thus  engrossed — 
excessive  earnings,  in  the  instance  of  the  par- 
takers of  the  privilege;  whence  the  alternation 
of  penury  with  excessive  plenty  in  a  rank  of 
life  where  sensual  excesses  supply  the  demand 
for  occupation  in  a  vacant' mind: — enhance- 
ment of  prices  in  every  article  connected  with 
the  subject-matter  of  tiie  monopoly : — such  ap- 
pear to  be  the  consequences  to  the  several  par- 
ties interested — to  individuals  excluded,  indi- 
viduals favoured,  and  the  community  at  large. 

3.  As  a  source  of  exaltation,  so  long  as  &e 
superiority  it  confers  is  confined  to  that  which 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  improvement  and 
augmentation  of  natural  powers,  the  situation 
presents  nothing  but  what  appears  to  be  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  any  such  improve- 
ment— a  consequence  beneficial,  perhaps,  in 
some  points  of  view,  pernicious  in  none :  but 
so  far  from  being  either  necessary  or  useftil,  it 
seems  pernicious,  to  wit,  on  the  accounts  just 
mentioned,  if  in  any  respect  it  be  the  result  of 
coercive  law.  But  this  property  is  what  may 
be  attributed  to  it  in  either  of  two  cases ;  if  a 
man  be  excluded  from  the  situation  by  a  direct 
prohibition  to  engage  in  it,  or  if  public  money 
be  employed  to  pay  a  man  for  helping  a  boy  to 
get  into  it ;  in  the  one  case  the  coercion  taJces 
the  shape  of  restraint,  in  the  other  case  of 
compulsion ;  in  the  one  case  the  monopoly  is 
a  direct  one,  in  the  other  case  an  indirect  one, 
produced  by  an  addition  made  to  the  general 
mass  of  taxes. 

Considered  as  confined  to  the  lowest,  that 
is,  the  lowest  paid  daas  of  working  hands,  I 
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see  an  uncertain  chance  of  improTement,  in 
point  of  morality,  to  be  bought  at  a  certain 
expense.  I  am  not  disposed  to  underrate  mo- 
rality,  but  in  the  present  instance  I  am  not 
able  to  obtain  what  to  me  appears  a  requisite 
assurance  that  the  chance  purchased  "wUl  be 
worth  the  price.  In  the  instance  of  each  ap- 
prentice thus  taken  in  consideration  of  so  much 
public  money,  I  want  sufficient  means  of  assur- 
ing myself  in  relation  to  both  of  two  points ; 
that  an  apprentice  would  not  have  been  taken 
without  the  money,  and  that  the  portion  of 
morality  paid  for  by  the  money  will  be  worth 
it.  In  the  first  case,  the  business  seems  ex- 
posed to  the  following  dilemma :  if  the  fee  be 
small,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale ; 
it  will  produce  no  more  apprenticeships  than 
would  have  been  produced  without  it :  if  it  be 
large,  it  opens  a  proportionably  wide  door  to 
proAision  and  abuse.  In  the  second  case,  the 
fee,  large  or  small,  holds  out  to  improper  hands 
a  temptation,  which  without  it  does  not  exist. 
He  who  takes  the  apprentice  without  money 
can  propose  to  himself  no  other  adyantage 
than  what  is  to  be  derived  from  the  service ; 
and  thence  the  instruction,  employment,  and 
morality  of  the  apprentice.  He  who  takes  the 
apprentice  with  and  fpr  money,  may  hare  em- 
ployment for  the  money  without  having  any 
for  the  apprentice. 

All  this  while,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  there 
are  existing  laws  under  which  the  taking  of 
apprentices,  in  the  employment  in  question, 
without  money,  is  compellable,  and  which  are 
more  or  less  enforced.  Hence  a  source  of  com- 
plaint and  jealousy  and  injustice,  real  or  ima- 
gined, while  one  man  in  a  parish  is  compelled 
to  do  for  nothing  that  which  another  man  is 
paid  for. 

Under  these  doubts,  though  really  they  are 
but  doubts,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
purchase,  the  vtf  inerticB  would,  I  think,  if  it 
depended  on  me,  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  mo- 
ney in  my  pocket,  especially  while  there  are 
BO  many  purchases  to  be  made  with  it,  the 
value  of  which  is  beyond  doubt ;  among  which 
the  purchase  of  so  much  security  in  respect  of 
property,  as  is  constituted  by  the  leaving  the 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  contributors,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

To  judge  of  the  clear  benefit  resulting  from 
this  or  that  application  of  a  sum  of  money, 
compare  the  gross  benefit  vrith  the  mischief  of 
the  most  mischievous  tax — for  instance,  the 
taxes  operating  in  prohibition  of  justice.  This 
test  I  consider  as  a  principle  in  finance,  and  it 
is,  for  aught  I  know,  a  new  one  :— K>f  the  ex- 
penditure that  vrill  iU>ide  it,  the  ulility  ought, 
it  should  seem,  to  stand  pretty  dear  of  doubt. 

If  the  occupations  into  which  it  is  proposed 
to  force  hands  by  public  money  be  of  the  high 
paid  class,  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  £e 
provision  presents  itself  under  a  different  shape. 
If  the  individual  thus  forced  into  apprentice- 
ship in  this  class  by  dint  of  the  fee  be  one  more 
than  would  have  existed  in  the  class  without 


the  fee,  this  addition,  as  Ikr  as  its  influence  ex- 
tends, goes  to  the  reidnction  of  the  monopoly, 
and  tends  accordingly,  though  in  a  mieroecopic 
degree,  to  the  diminution  of  the  mischiefs  of 
it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  no  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  sharers  in  the  monopoly, 
but  only  occupies  the  place  of  some  other  indi- 
vidual, who,  but  for  the  fee  would  have  occu- 
pied it,  then  no  efi'ect  is  produced,  but  the 
throwing  away  of  so  much  money. 

Reasons  for  apprehending  that  the  addition 
upon  the  whole  may  be  rather  apparent  thin 
real,  are  not  wanting.  This  expedient  for  forc- 
ing hands  into  the  class  of  employment  in  ques- 
tion has  no  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  employment  in  the  species  of  employments 
belonging  to  that  class :  its  real  tendency  is  of 
the  opposite  kind,  to  send  hands  to  the  em- 
ployment, not  employment  to  the  hands.  Bat 
viewing  the  whole  mass  of  employment,  of  the 
species  in  question,  in  the  lump,  while  the  de- 
mand for  the  work — for  the  produce  of  the 
employment — is  not  increased,  no  fresh  band 
can  be  forced  into  the  employment  in  question 
without  forcibly  keeping  some  other  out  of  it. 
The  individual  who  would  thus  have  been  kept 
out,  in  any  instance,  by  force  of  the  bounty — 
the  individual  who  but  for  this  bounty  would 
have  been  received  into  this  extra  piaid  and 
superior  class — ^is  more  likely  to  be  one  be- 
longing to  that  same  class  than  one  belonging 
to  the  inferior  class.  For  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  the  superior  class  should  not  in  the 
way  of  natural  increase  be  as  capable  of  keep- 
ing up  its  numbers  as  the  inferior  class  ;  and 
the  oifspring  of  the  superior  class  has  better 
opportunity  of  an  introduction  into  his  owb 
superior  class  than  is  likely  to  fidl  to  the  dure 
of  a  member  of  the  inferior  class. 

If  this  then  be  the  case,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  as  often  as  the  child  of  the  labonrer  or 
impoverished  tradesman  thus  gets  a  lift,  the 
consequence  is,  that  some  other  child  of  a 
tradesman,  by  finding  the  condition  of  the 
tradesman  shut  against  him,  must  receive  a 
fall. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  pleading  in  1^ 
vour  of  any  forced  system  of  casts ;  all  I  con- 
tend for  is  a  system  of  equal  and  unexpensire 
liberty.  Where  no  partitions  are  set  up  or 
kept  up  by  the  hand  of  law,  good  fortune  and 
merit  on  the  one  hand,  ill  fortune  and  iinpn>- 
vidence  on  the  other,  will  keep  up  evvrr  de- 
gree of  mixture  which  the  interests  of  hope 
and  industry  can  require. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  in  this  i>- 
stance,  as  in  the  other,  no  advantage  is  nev 
so  certain  as  the  expense. 

If  the  bargain, — ^natural  advantages  ax-^ 
bounty  taken  together — ^be  worth  making,  ca&- 
didates  for  a  share  in  it  are  not  likely  on  c- 
ther  part — on  the  part  of  master  or  apprec  - 
tice — to  be  wanting.  The  individoals  it  lir« 
open  to  are  ^  every  child  who  shall  at  amy  r*- 
have  received  employment  by  virtue  of  tb> 
Act,  and  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  or  I«.7 
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good  behaviour  during  the  time  of  8uch  em- 
ployment, according  to  the  form.  No.  (  )  in 
the  schedule  annexed."  If  then  £5,  for  ex- 
ample, be  the  apprentice  fee,  £5  may  be  the 
price  of  a  day's  service.  While  a  patron  exists 
in  whose  judgment  a  douceur  of  this  kind, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  it,  may  be 
worth  the  acceptance  of  an  obsequious  client, 
howsoever  it  be  with  other  manufactures,  the 
manufacture  of  apprentices  need  not  stagnate. 
Whether  an  article  of  this  sort  be  worth  Grow- 
ing into  any  such  fhnd  as  the  election  fbnd,  is 
a  question  that  must  wait  its  answer  till  the 
picture  above  spoken  of  has  been  inserted  into 
its  as  yet  vacant  frame. 

The  facility  thus  provided  might  have  been 
regarded  and  intended  in  either  of  two  lights : 
in  the  light  of  a  distinction  or  reward,  or  in 
the  light  of  a  general  benefit.  In  either  case 
it  may  have  been  regarded  as  an  instrument  of 
morality,  though  exercising  its  operation  at  a 
different  period  in  the  two  cases :  in  the  one 
case,  at  the  period  previous  to  the  apprentice- 
contract,  acting  upon  the  individuals  concerned 
in  the  quality  of  candidates  for  the  advantage ; 
in  the  other  case,  at  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  formation  of  the  contract,  acting  upon  them 
in  the  quality  of  persons  subject  to  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  contract. 

In  which  of  these  two  lights  it  was  consi- 
dered is  what  I  do  not  clearly  see :  the  ques- 
tion is  not  altogether  immaterial :  for  the  pur- 
poses do  not  exactly  harmonize,  at  least  in  the 
quantity  of  expense  they  call,  for  there  is  a 
considerable  difference;  in  the  one  way  the 
magnitude  of  the  benefit  is  in  the  direct  ratio, 
in  the  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num- 
bers on  whom  it  is  conferred.  The  facility  of 
admission  being  so  great,  the  attainment  of  the 
advantage  being  so  easy,  it  follows  that  unless 
the  fiicility  were  the  result  of  inadvertence,  the 
direct  general  benefit  rather  than  the  indirect 
one  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  character  of  a  reward,  was  the  ob- 
ject principally  in  view ;  for  the  certificate  of 
general  good  behaviour  being  a  matter  of 
course,  unless  where  some  very  flagrant  and 
special  instance  of  ill-behaviour  can  be  proved, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  drawing  any 
other  than  an  accidental  line. 

The  difference  between  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney that  may  be  requisite  in  the  two  cases  is 
such  as  may  render  this  point,  minute  as  it 
may  seem,  worth  settling.  Call  the  average 
number  of  parishes  in  an  union  five  ;  this  for 
the  10,000  parishes  in  England  (Wales  includ- 
ed) makes  2000  unions.  Annual  average  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  capable  of  being  put  out 
apprentices  in  each  union,  suppose  ten,  20,000 
in  the  whole.  Annual  total  amount  of  appren- 
tice-fees at  £5,  £100,000 ;  at  £10,  £200,000. 

Suppose  distinction  and  reward  to  be  the 
object  rather  than  immediate  and  universal 
benefit^  then  instead  of  the  five,  one  appren- 
ticeship for  each  five  in  the  course  of  the  year 
will  (let  us  say)  suffice :  in  this  way  the  ex- 


pense would  he  reduced  from  the  £100,000,  or 
the  £200,000  to  £20,000  or  £46,000. 

The  refusal  of  the  certificate  will  be  a  stig- 
ma :  fewer  or  more,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
individuals  thus  stigmatized!  Who  will  give 
them  employment!  Who  will  have  anything  to 
do  with  them  that  can  help  it !  They  who  bbve 
been  thus  pronounced  unfit  either  for  appren- 
ticeship or  service!  Those  for  whose  good  be- 
haviour security  is  most  wanted,  these  are 
they  in  whose  instances  the  security  is  revised. 
Once  more,  what  should  we  say  to  that  phar- 
macopasia  which,  for  those  who  are  in  good 
health,  should  provide  aurum  potahile,  and 
other  expensive  drugs ;  but  fbr  those  who  are 
sick,  nothing!  whe&er  found  sick,  or  made 
sick  by  it  as  here.  - 

The  considerations  thus  brought  under  re- 
view will  be  apt  to  appear  minute  and  somer 
what  vague ;  but  that  the  utility  of  a  provision 
should  turn  upon  considerations  to  which  those 
epithets  are  applicable,  and  that  too  a  provi- 
sion by  which  public  money  is  scattered  withr 
out  being  weighed  or  counted, — ^is  not  that  a 
circumstance  sufficient  of  itself  to  present  the 
provision  in  a  questionable  shape ! 

Is  the  supposition  above  made  of  the  ten 
apprenticeable  youths  per  union  to  be  regarded 
as  a  reasonable  one !  This  is  but  one  out  of  a 
multitude  of  arithmetical  questions  all  equally 
pertinent,  which  may  have  presented  them- 
selves in  crowds  under  thifr  as  well  as  every 
other  of  the  clauses  touched  upon.  For  all 
such  questions,  I  must  confess  myself  to  have 
but  one  answer — ^utter  ignorance.  The  blame, 
however,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  as  much,  lies 
not  with  this  humble  comment,  but  with  the 
text,  which,  while  heaping  up  so  immense  a 
mass  of  bounty,  knows  nothing  of  the  num- 
bers of  those  by  the  number  of  which  that 
bounty  is  to  be  multiplied,  nor  consequently  of 
the  expense. 


General  Remarks  on  Home  Protision. 

The  grant  of  this  Indulgence  is  limited,  it  is 
true,  to  the  case  of  a  man's  being  *'  a  person 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,"  but  how 
this  point  is  to  be  ascertained  is  a  matter  which 
I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  wiU  be  found 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  who  are  to 
judge — ^it  most  certainly  is  beyond  mine — and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  family  must  not  be  left 
to  starve. 

But  for  all  those  bounties  a  fund,  it  may  be 
said,  is  provided,  and  that  an  ample  one,  the 
fund  arising  from  the  whole  stock  of  as  yet  un- 
employed ability,  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 
turned  to  use. 

To  this  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  make  two 
answers:  one  is,  that  I  doubt  the  real  produce 
of  this  stock  when  put  in  motion  will  turn  out 
to  be  little  or  nothing,  to  say  no  worse ;  an- 
other is,  that,  be  it  ultimately  what  it  may,  it 
cannot  for  a  long  time  be  in  readiness  to  hon~ 
our  the  drafts  thus  largely  made  upon  it. 
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On  the  first  of  these  points  I  shall  hare  oc- 
casion to  touch  separately;  the  other  is  more 
particularly  to  the  purpose  here. 
1  The  impediments  to  the  union  of  profit  with 
i  relief-employment,  and  thence  all  profit  to  be 
drawn  from  employment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
relief  and  the  distribution  of  the  bounties  on 
the  other,  are  these : — 

1st.  That  the  distribution  of  the  bounties  is 
to  commence  at  the  very  •commencement  of 
the  Act,  viz.  on  the  10th  of  July  in  the  present 
year.  IBut,  by  section  10,  it  is  not  till  after 
the  29th  September  following  that  the  first 
link  in  the  long  and  complicated  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  on  which  the  commencement  of 
the  means  of  employment  is  to  depend,  can  be 
begun  upon;  a  work  which,  where  it  finds 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  great  Tariety  of 
persons  whose  co-operation  is  necessary,  can 
scarcely  do  otherwise  than  take  up  years;  and 
which  in  those  districts  in  which  there  is  any 
want  of  such  necessary  co-operation  will,  so 
long  as  such  want  continues,  not  be  begun  up- 
on at  all. 

Meantime  the  distribution  of  the  bounties  is 
running  on  Aill  swing,  for  immediately  ^from 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act"  as 
aforesaid,  it  begins  as  soon  as  ^any  father"  is 
**  entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof  according  to 
the  provisions  hereinafter-mentioned." 

For  the  purpose  of  entitling  a  man  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  there  is  nothing  anywhere 
specified,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Act,  unless  it  be  the  qualification  of  wanting 
relief,  the  qualification  spoken  of  in  the  16th 
section ;  nor  yet  to  disentitle  a  man,  but  the 
act  of  refusing  employment  or  instruction,  the 
disqualification  specified  in  section  21.  On 
such  refusal  a  man  is  made  to  stand  precluded 
not  only  fit>m  the  ^benefit  of  the  Act;"  in 
short,  not  at  all  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act  by 
name,  but  from  relief  itself,  fit>m  eyery  species 
and  degree  of  relief  whatever. 

But  till  a  man  has  made  tiie  refusal  in  ques- 
tion the  disqualification  does  not  take  place, 
and  till  tender  shall  have  been  made  refusal 
eannot  have  taken  place.  But  tender  of  em- 
ployment cannot  be  made  till  the  means  of 
employment  exist ;  that  is,  till  the  establish- 
ment for  afibrding  employment  has  been  set 
upon  its  legs.  The  only  assignable  disqualifi- 
cation then  cannot  take  place  in  any  district 
till  nobody  can  say  when,  while  the  only  as- 
'  signable  qualification,the  wanting  relief,  exists 
in  itself  already,  and  exists  in  tiie  shape  of  a 
qualification  under  the  Act,  as  soon  as  the  Act 
itself  comes  into  existence — that  is,  on  the  10th 
of  July  next. 

Another  circumstance  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  coincidence  between  disbursement  and 
supply  is  the  impracticability  of  performing  the 
condition  on  which  the  bounties  are  made  to 
^depend,  vis.  the  acceptance  of  the  instruction 
'and  employment,  an  impracticability  that  will 
be  found  to  take  place  in  many  cases.  That 
the  children  are  not  to  be  lodged  in  the  schools 


in  which  they  are  to  work  seems  pretty  clear ; 
that  the  adults  are  to  be  lodged  in  any  such 
common  dwelling  does  not  appear.  The  dis- 
tricts, though  not  upon  anything  like  what  I 
have  termed  the  large-establishment  scale,  will, 
so  it  seems,  consist  of  a  considerable  number 
of  parishes  laid  together.  The  greater  the 
number  of  parishes  that  may  come  to  be  laid 
together,  the  greater  the  distance  between  the 
school  wheresoeyer  situated,  and  tiie  honses  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  number  of  the  seholan, 
who  are  to  be  of  all  ages  ttom  five  years  i^ 
wards.    Here  then  comes  a  sort  of  diilemnia. 

If  the  district  is  small,  the  expenses  neoet- 
sitated  by  those  parts  of  the  establishment  of 
which  the  expense  is  incapable  of  diminntioa, 
will  be  so  great  as  to  cut  out  every  poasLble 
profit  that  could  be  made  out  of  the  earnings 
of  so  small  a  number  of  working  lumda.  If 
the  district  is  large,  whether  fiom  the  propor- 
tion of  the  time  consumed  on  the  jouney  to 
and  f^,  or  from  inability  to  perform  it,  or  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  managers 
to  enforce  the  perfbrmance  oi  it,  the  labour  of 
a  great  part  of  the  intended  sdiolars  will  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  being  collected. 

The  exclusion  thus  put  by  distance  in  the 
instance  of  infancy  is  co-extensive,  it  is  evi- 
dent, with  the  inability,  whatever  be  the  sonrce. 

But  wherever  the  performance  of  theeondi- 
tion  meant  to  be  annexed  to  the  receipt  of  the 
bounty  is  or  is  deemed  impracticable,  and  that 
without  any  supposed  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
intended  object  of  the  bounty,  the  condition 
sinks  of  course,  and  the  bounty  stands  alone. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  topics  of  so 
much  more  weight,  a  hint  of  this  topic  will 
probably  be  deemed  sufficient ;  to  follow  it  up 
and  apply  it  in  the  way  of  calculation  wonld 
be  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  oeenpy  more 
space  than  can  be  allotted  to  it  here. 

A  tbird  reason  is,  that  from  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment a  large  proportion  of  the  hands  must  be 
ftilly  paid,  wUle  their  work  is  worth  nothing, 
so  far  ttom  being  worth  enough  to  pay  far  its 
own  charges.  The  mode  of  payment  preecrib- 
ed,  and  prescribed  without  limitation  or  ex- 
ception, is  payment  by  the  piece.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  not  the  best  mode  of  payment 
in  many  instances,  perhaps  in  by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  instances;  but  in  some  instances 
it  is  impracticable,  because  the  degree  of  ad- 
vance made  in  quantity  of  work  done  is  un- 
susceptible of  mensuration ;  in  other  instances 
it  is  apt  to  be  disadvantageous,  on  acconnt  of 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  goodneas  and 
quality  of  what  is  done,  and  in  proportion  to 
Uie  difficulty  of  ascertaining  quality  'will  be 
the  certainty  of  bad  work ;  and  work  may  ia 
many  instances  be  so  bad,  as  not  only  to  afford 
no  profit  bat  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rials. But  in  all  instances  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain period,  the  period  of  instruction,  dnriag 
which,  with  all  imaginable  diligence  and  hon- 
esty on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  the  work  will 
be  worth  nothing.    But  while  the  work  is  ac- 
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qniring  itd  Talne  the  workman  must  Uye,  and 
will  be  made  to  Uyo.  Accordingly,  by  section 
19,  if  ^  the  sum  allotted  for  the  support  and 
maintenance"  of  the  family,  whether  under  the 
name  of  wages,  earnings,  or  allowances,  proTes 
deficient,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up.  Pay- 
ment by  time,  instead  of  the  piece,  will  then 
take  place  in  the  first  instance  through  neces- 
sity, and,  having  taken  root,  the  interest  which 
idleness  will  giye  a  man  in  its  continuance  will 
render  it  not  very  easy  to  eradicate.  I  do  not 
dispute  but  that  it  may  in  most  instances  be 
eradicated  under  a  proper  system  of  regula- 
tions and  inducements  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  I  see  no  great 
probability  of  the  growth  of  any  such  good 
economy,  under  the  auspices  or  rather  the;rod 
of  a  system  of  legislation,  which  after  enacting 
that,  practicable  or  not  practicable,  the  work- 
ing hands,  that  they  may  do  so  much  the  more 
work,  shall  be  paid  according  to  what  they  do, 
enacts,  in  the  same  breath,  that  they  shall  go 
on  for  an  indefinite  time,  receiTing  whatsoever 
may  be  thought  proper  to  allow  them  under 
the  name  of  maintenance,  although  what  they 
do  shall  continue  to  be  worth  nothing ;  and 
this  without  so  much  as  the  inconyenience  of 
quitting  their  own  homes. 

Had  the  application  been  left  to  indiridual 
discretion,  a  hint,  coming  from  so  high  a  quar- 
ter, might  as  a  hint  hare  been  of  no  small  use; 
but  the  precept  being  thus  peremptory  and  un- 
bending, its  tendency  would  rather  be  to  bring 
the  principle  into  discredit  than  to  promote 
the  use  of  it. 


Ettay  on  the  queition, — Who  are  the  venom 
for  whom  the  eeveral  bounties  provided  by  thie 
Bill  are  intendedf 

When  a  system  of  bounties  so  various  in  its 
appearance,  so  vast  in  its  magnitude,  and  in 
its  apparent  burthensomeness  to  the  public  so 
formidable,  is  provided,  a  natural  question  is. 
Who  are  the  persons  destined  to  partake  of  it! 
The  answer  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  give : 
had  I  been  able,  it  is  the  answer  I  should  have 
given,  not  this  essay,  or,  rather,  as  the  ques- 
tion would  have  been  needless,  the  question 
would  not  have  been  started. 

«  The  benefit  of  the  Act :"— the  word  ben^, 
as  employed  vrith  reference  either  to  the  Act 
in  general,  or  to  some  part  of  its  contents,  oc- 
curs either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  num- 
ber in  nine  sections :  in  five  of  them  (1,  2,  3, 
19,20)  in  the  singular;  on  which  five  occa- 
sions such  of  the  effects  of  the  Act  as  are  con- 
sidered as  being  of  a  beneficial  nature  are  con- 
sidered as  comprising  one  entire  undistributed, 
nndiversified  mass  of  benefit :  in  two  others  in 
the  plural  (sections  4, 17) ;  and  in  the  two  re- 
maining ones  the  benefits  spoken  of  are  spoken 
of  as  resulting  from  particular  provisions  there- 
in mentioned,  and  not  as  resulting  from  the 
entire  body  of  the  Act.  In  neither  of  these 
two  sections,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  the 


benefit  of  the  Act.  The  first  time  the  phrase 
occurs,  which  is  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
Act,  a  sort  of  promise  is  made  to  give  the 
elucidation  here  sought :  ^  Any  father  entitled 
to  the  benefit  thereof*'  viz.  of  this  Act,  ^^aeoord- 
ingtothejpromtionthe^einafter mentioned"  The 
accomplishment  of  this  promise,  if  it  be  one, 
is  unfortunately  forgotten.  Provisions  there 
are  enough  which  speak  of  this  benefit,  which 
allude  to  it,  which,  fike  this  provision,  speak 
of  it  as  indicated,  but  there  are  none  that  in- 
dicate it. 

Had  the  taek  been  mine,  having  settled  vnth 
myself  who  the  persons  were  whom  it  was  my 
view  to  benefit,  my  first  care  I  must  confess 
would  have  been  either  to  have  found  or  to 
have  made  for  them  a  name.  This  name,  and 
no  other,  is  the  name  I  should  have  called 
them  by  as  often  as  occasion  recurred  fbr  speak- 
ing of  them. 

Having  fixed  a  name  for  them,  little  should 
I  think  of  discarding  that  name  for  any  cir- 
cumlocution, much  less  a  circumlocution  so 
enigmatical  as  that  contained  in  the  words, 
''the  persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
Act :''  a  designation  of  this  sort  may  be  plea- 
sant in  a  riddle ;  but,  whether  pleasant  or  no, 
is  certainly  not  profitable  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

If  it  seemed  to  me  a  fit  occasion  for  a  rid- 
dle, I  should,  at  any  rate,  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  give  the  key  to  it ;  and,  how  little 
soever  conformable  it  be  to  the  usage  of  rid- 
dles, I  would  give  the  key  along  with  the  rid- 
dle in  the  first  instance.  I  would  say,  the  per- 
•one  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  thit  Act  are  nich 
and  such  pereons.  But  it  is  evident  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  say,  simply,  euch  and 
lueh  peraone  at  once,  leaving  the  benefit  to 
speak  for  itself.  To  state  who  the  persons  are 
who  are  intended  to  be  bouTid  by  an  Act  is 
matter  of  necessity — of  equal  necessity  and 
facility,  because  when  new  obligations  are 
meant  to  be  imposed,  if  nobody  is  bound  by 
them,  nothing  is  done.  But  to  state  and  dis- 
criminate who  the  parties  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it  are,  is,  perhaps,  never  a  necessary 
task,  and  would  seldom  be  found  an  altogether 
easy  one.  The  very  existence  of  benefit  in  any 
shape  may  be  problematical ;  and,  supposing 
it  ever  so  undisputed,  the  wider  it  is  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  more  pregnant  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  trace.  Should 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  prove  such  as  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  authors  of  it  has  been  expect- 
ing to  see,  and  such  as  the  author  of  this  essay 
on  it  would  most  sincerely  wish  to  see  result 
from  it,  the  more  rich  the  benefit,  the  more 
difficult  to  discriminate.  Of  this  Act  it  might 
truly  be  said  as  is  said  by  the  poet  of,  I  forget 
what  else, — 

Mqah  paoperibiu  prodest,  locupletibus  s<iue, 
Mquh  negfectom  pueris  senibusque  nooebit. 

So  diversified,  so  extensive,  so  lasting,  so  pro- 
lific, the  benefit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
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whether  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  enjoyed 
the  largest  share  of  it. 

But  little  as  it  seems  necessary  in  the  text 
of  an  Act  to  make  mention  of  its  benefits,  what 
seems  indispensably  necessary  is  to  state,  and 
that  in  the  dearest  terms,  who  the  persons  are 
who  may  be  considered  as  entitled  to  such  of 
the  benefits  or  supposed  benefits  of  it  for  which 
there  is  anything  to  be  done :  in  other  words, 
how  a  man  may  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  whatever  he  may  be  disposed  to 
claim  under  the  notion  of  its  being  a  benefit ; 
and,  consequently,  if  anything  for  that  purpose 
is  to  be  done,  what  that  is  which  becomes  thus 
requisite  to  be  done. 

The  necessity  of  being  thus  explicit  will 
appear  the  more  indispensable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered  out  of  what  description  of  persons  those 
for  whom  tiie  most  immediate  and  largest  share 
of  the  benefit  appears  to  be  intended  are  to 
come — the  class  of  all  others  to  and  for  whom 
information  of  eyery  kind  is  most  wanting  and 
most  necessary.  In  such  mouths  a  most  na- 
tural, and  surely  not  altogether  an  unreason- 
able, question  is.  If  the  writer  knew  which  of 
us  he  meant,  why  did  he  not  tell  us,  and  if  he 
did  not,  could  he  expect  that  we  should  t 

Whaterer  situation  in  life  be  considered, 
that  of  the  poor  or  lowly  who  are  to  receire 
the  main  benefit  of  the  Act,  or  that  of  the 
exalted  or  magistrates  who  are  to  dispense 
them — of  this,  as  of  eyery  other  Act,  all  and 
singular  the  benefits  depend  upon  its  being 
understood,  and  its  being  understood  depends 
upon  its  being  intelligible. 

miiateyer  is  giyen  in  such  abundance  by  the 
Act — ^head-money  for  children — supplemental 
wages,  in  de&ult  of  ability  and  industry — 
cow-money — ^is  expressly  confined  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  Who 
are  they!  I  don't  know.  Where  is  it  said 
who  the  persons  are  that  are  to  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  this  benefit  1    Nowhere. 

In  fiye  of  the  Sections,  as  we  have  seen 
(Sections  1,  2,  3,  19,  and  20,)  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  Aot^  spoken  of  as  one  undiversi- 
fied,  indiyisible,  or,  at  least,  undiyided  mass, 
and  then  the  persons  in  question,  the  persons 
alluded  to,  are  spoken  of  as  entitled  to  U,  yiz. 
to  the  whole  of  it,  insomuch  that  nobody  who 
has  any  part  of  it  can  haye,  or  at  least  is  in- 
tended to  haye,  less  than  the  whole  of  it. 

In  two  other  Sections  (4  and  17)  benefits  in 
a  countless,  or  at  least  uncounted,  multitude 
are  spoken  of  as  flowing  from  the  Act ;  and 
now  a  man  may  haye  some  of  them  without 
baying  others.  By  Section  4,  '^  no  person  shall 
be  excluded  from  parochial  relief  or  any  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act "  on  any  of  the  accounts 
there  specified. 

By  Section  17,  employment  and  instruction 
— employment  and  instruction,  two  most  de- 
sirable benefits,  are  destined  for  certain  per- 
sons. But,  to  come  in  for  his  share  of  the 
benefits,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  a  man 
must  be  "<  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  this 


Act"  Before  he  can  have  these  twoy  or  eithff 
of  them,  he  must  take  out  his  title  to  eTery 
other.  Before  he  can  obtain  the  sDMUest  par- 
ticle either  of  employment  or  of  inetmctioi. 
this  yacant,  tins  neglected,  this  iuiiiistmcte4, 
this  altogether  unftmiished  mind  mnei  poa&tx 
a  degree  of  instruction — I  fear  to  state  it— a 
degree  of  instruction,  with  respeet  I  speak  t^ 
such  as  does  not  appear  to  be  possessed  by  em 
the  legislator  himself— -a  degree  of  instmctia!^ 
(I  much  fear)  beyond  the  power  of  any  naa 
that  liyes.  He  must  haye  oomprehended  tfa^ 
Act ;  comprehended  it  in  all  its  perta»  traced 
it  through  all  its  consequences^  inTestigaS^ 
and  catidogued  without  exception  ''ali  its  U- 
neJUt;**  and  this  as  an  operation  preliisinan 
to  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  his  good  fortuc 
to  be  entitled  to  any  the  smallest  ahaie  in  m 
rich  a  prize. 

Confessing  myself  not  pOBsessed  of  aaythiK; 
like  the  degree  of  instruction  exacted  with  m 
little  mercy  of  the  forlorn  objects  of  the  i» 
tended  bounty,  I  will  endeayour,  to  the  be« 
of  my  ability,  to  make  out  the  list  of  tbe^e 
benefits. 

I.  Articles  which  in  thenuelyes  would  ip> 
pear  to  be  entitled  to  be  comprehended  un^r 
the  list  of  benefits,  though  not  expressly  chi- 
racterized  by  that  appellation,  but  rather  ex- 
pressly excluded  out  of  it 

1.  Benefit  of  receiying  head-money  fi»r  b- 
pemumerary  children. 

2.  Benefit  of  receiring  supplemental  wafn 
at  the  public  charge,  in  addition  to  such  wa^ 
as  individuals  will  give. 

3.  Benefit  of  receiving  cow-money — aov} 
to  buy  a  cow — Section  3.  This  is,  howettr. 
expressly  mentioned  as  neither  constitatisc 
the  benefit  of  the  Act,  nor  so  much  as  any  pan 
of  it ;  since  the  being  **  entitled  to  the  bene^. 
of  tlie  Act"  is  mentioned  as  one  of  two  eoofib- 
tions  which  must  concur  in  order  to  gire  a  mac 
his  chance  for  receiving  this  speeies  of  boonu 
The  same  observation  is  equaJly  applicable  w 
both  those  other  clauses. 

In  one  sentence  our  inquirer  might  be  tempt- 
ed, for  a  moment,  to  fancy  himself  on  the  poiai 
of  possessing  the  object  of  his  wi8he&,---b-J 
disappointment  would  be  the  termination  (^ 
his  hopes.  In  Section  68,  after  proriding  thsi 
**  no  person  shall  be  excluded  fkx>m  parockj. 
relief,  or  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  «• 
account  of  the  possession  of"  certain  propenj 
therein  described,  it  goes  on  and  adds,  **  be- 
that  every  person  in  the  situation  and  eoU. 
tion  before-mentioned,  and  not  able,  from  othe* 
circumstances,  to  maintain  him  or  herself,  i^ 
his  or  her  family,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  i*. 
benefits  of  this  Act'*  Absolutely!  if  i\- 
be  the  case,  then,  the  problem  is  solved.  I* 
it,  then,  abtolvUlyf  A&s !  no ;  bat  eomj^ir- 
tivdy  only.  Section  CSy'^as  ftiUy  and  eflectaa  . 
as  if  such  person  was  not  possessed  of  scr. 
property  as  aforesaid.**  Property,  or  no  pr^ 
perty,  so  the  property  be  not  above  the  marL 
a  man  will  be  equally  entitled  to  these  bn.- 
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fitfl*.  but  still  the  (jaestion  remains  nnanswer- 
ed,  Whai  mud  I  do  to  be  entiOed? 

If  this  concluding  reference  had  not  put  out 
the  light  which  for  a  moment  appeared  to  show 
itself,  the  introductory  one  would  have  done 
the  business, — ^would  have  been  sufficient  to 
render  the  obscurity  equally  impenetrable.  To 
be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  it  is 
necessary  a  man  should  be  in  the  situation  and 
condition  aboye-mentioned :  and  in  trayelliug 
over  the  three  preceding  sections  to  see  what 
that  situation  and  condition  is,  it  appears  to 
be  the  situation  and  condition  of  him  who  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  Who,  then, 
is  a  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  1 
Who !  why  a  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Act. 

In  one  place  (Section  16)  a  case  is  mentioned 
in  which  a  certain  class  of  persons  therein 
specified  may  receiye  certain  adyantages  there- 
in specified ;  and  a  sort  of  person  therein  also 
specified  "  shall,"  (it.  is  said,)  with  the  consent 
of  two  other  persons  therein  specified,  (two 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  district,)  ^take 
order  for"  the  administering  to  them  these 
benefits.  This,  though  something  like  light, 
and  the  most  like  it  of  anything  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Bill,  is  not, 
howeyer,  ihcU  light.  The  adyantages  there 
spoken  of  are  special  in  their  nature,  the  de- 
scription of  them  being  contained  in,  and  con- 
fined within  that  single  clause;  neither  are 
they  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  benejitt.  They 
are  benefits,  if  to  be  instructed,  and  employed, 
and  maintained,  are  benefits :  but  they  are  not 
therein  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  benefits ; 
much  less  as  the  benefits  comprising  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Act. 

If  Ihey  were,  we  might  cry  with  Archimedes, 
•v^D««,  we  haye  found  it:  for  to  these  benefits 
the  statement  of  the  title  is  as  explicit  as  could 
be  wished.  Who  are  the  persons  entitled  to 
these  benefits  1 — Answer,  AU  penons  wanting 
relief.  If  these  were  the  same  persons  as  those 
alluded  to  by  the  expression,  any  penon  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  thi»  Act,  with  what  ad- 
vantage, in  point  of  brevity  as  well  as  preci- 
sion, might  the  former  expression  have  been 
substituted  to  this  latter. 

If,  then,  it  be  really  the  case  that  by  the 
words  "  every  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  Act,"  is  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than 
**  allpermns  wanting  relief,"  the  secret  is  out, 
— the  mystery  is  unrayelled.  But  if  all  per- 
sons wanting  relief  are  really  to  be  let  in,  why 
are  they  to  be  thus  muffled  up  f  why  all  this 
pains  to  put  them  in  masquerade  f  Throwing 
away  the  surplusage  about  benefite  and  titles^ 
why  not  say  simply,  ^  All  persons  wanting  re- 
lief;"  or  even  more  simply  still,  **  all  persons;" 
for  if  relief  is  to  be  had  in  such  quantity,  and 
on  such  terms,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  who  it 
is  that  will  noe  be  **  wanting**  it.  The  ac[jnnct 
wanting  relief,  may  be  the  more  easily  spared 
and  added  to  the  heap  of  discarded  surplusage, 
inasmuch  as  if  a  man  wants  relief  it  is  intend- 


ed he  should  have  it,  and  if  he  does  not  want 
it  he  will  not  ask  for  it. 

Unfortunately  we  are  still  at  sea.  The  hope 
of  a  safe  landing,  though  at  such  an  expense 
of  words,  and  after  so  much  buffeting  from 
clause  to  clause,  is  still  but  a  pleasing  dream. 
The  want  of  relief  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  a 
man  to  the  benefit  after  all ;  for  in  the  19th 
Section  the  case  is  put  of  a  man  wanting  relief; 
and  it  is,  if  not  expressly  stated,  yet  necessarily 
implied,  that  a  man  may  want  relief,  and  yet 
not  be  a  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Act, "  in  case  (says  the  Bill)  the  person  want- 
ing relief  shall  be  a  person  entitled  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Act ;"  so  that  now  we  are  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  ever. 

Moreover,  in  Section  3,  the  being  **  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  Act"  is  one  tlmig,  and  the 
wanting  relief  another  ;  for  both  conditions,  it 
is  there  expressly  provided,  must  concur,  be- 
fore a  man  can  be  admitted  to  receive  the 
bounty  there  provided,  namely,  money  to  buy 
a  cow. 

Another  thing  which  we  learn  from  that 
same  clause  concerning  the  benefit  of  this  Act, 
is,  that  the  receiving  money  to  buy  a  cow  does 
not  constitute  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  nor,  in- 
deed, so  much  as  any  part  of  it,  since  the  be- 
nefit of  this  Act  is  a  distinct  thing,  which  a 
man  must  absolutely  be  entitled  to  before  he 
can  take  his  chance  for  receiving  this  money 
for  the  purchase  of  a  cow. 

I  said  but  now,  if  this  daute  it  to  be  trusted 
to;  but  that  this  clause  is  not  altogether  nor 
exclusively  to  be  trusted  to,  will  appear  from 
another  section  to  which,  however,  it  makes  no 
reference.  Should  any  one,  in  the  course  of 
his  pursuit  after  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  Bill,  be  led  to  take  any  such  stride  as 
that  from  the  16th  Section  to  the  21st,  he  will 
there  find  it  written,  that  in  regard  to  relief,  if 
that  be  the  benefit,  or  among  the  benefits  of 
the  Act,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  this  benefit, 
for  such  it  will  not  be  denied  to  be,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  it  is 
not  altogether  sufficient  to  be  a  person,  nor  yet 
to  be  a  person  wanting  relief;  for  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  person  who,  be  his  want  what  it 
may,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  ^  entitled  to 
any  relief  from  any  parish  or  united  parishes." 
— ^  No  poor  person  who  shall  refUse  any  work 
offered  to  him  or  her  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  which  he  or  she  is  able  to  execute,  or 
to  receive  instructions  for  executing  such  work, 
or  who  shall  not,  on  request  made,  according 
to  the  directions  of  this  Act,  permit  all  or  any 
of  his  or  her  family,  who  are  able  to  work  and 
cannot  otherwise  support  themselves,  to  be  em- 
ployed under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  entitled  to  ask,  demand,  or  receive  any  re- 
lief ....  except  as  heremafter  is  pro- 
vided." 

Here,  if  anywhere,  one  should  have  thought 
was  the  place  for  speaking  of  the  benefits  of 
this  Act;  in  which  case,  if  we  had  not  learnt 
in  direct  terms  who  are  entitled  to  those  beue- 
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fits,  we  should  at  any  nte  htkYs  learnt  who  are 
net,  which  is  one  step  towards  it.  Instead  of 
that  we  haye  the  rery  general  and  eztensire 
word  relief.  Thns  much  the  mention  of  the 
word  rei^i^will  he  apt  to  do,  to  put  a  man  in 
mind  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act ;  bnt  tins  is  to 
raise  doubts,  not  to  soWe  them.  Is  rdiefpie- 
eisely  the  same  thing  with  the  benefits  of  tins 
Aott  It  ooTers  a  great  deal  of  the  same 
ground  certainly ;  bnt,  if  tried  in  the  geome- 
trical way  of  superposition,  we  should  find  it, 
in  teme  parts  of  its  extent  perhaps,  OTorhang- 
ing  the  benefit,  in  other  parts,  at  any  rate,  faU- 
ing  short  of  it.  The  advantage  of  being  put 
out  apprentice  can  hardly  be  termed  relief; 
and  yet  this,  wherever  the  Bill  has  more  bene- 
fits than  one  belonging  to  it,  is  surely  one  of 
them.  Instruction,  if  instruction  be  a  benefit, 
is  another  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act ;  yet  this 
is  certainly  not  comprehended  under  relief  for 
it  is  expressly  put  in  contradistinction  to  it : 
no  instruction,  no  relief;  and  so  with  regard 
to  employment.  Besides,  in  the  cow-money 
clause,  (Section  S,)  as  we  hare  already  seen, 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  is  one  thing,  relief  an- 
other thing ;  the  benefit  is  a  sort  of  thing  he 
must  be  etUUUd  to,  the  relief  a  sort  of  thing  he 
must  want,  in  order  to  take  his  chance  for 
getting  the  cow-money.  Ye^  while  it  thns 
ttHa  £ort  of  the  full  measure  of  the  benefit  or 
benefits  of  the  Act,  it  extends,  or  at  least  wean 
the  appearance  of  extending,  beyond  the  Act, 
for  it  extends  to  whatever  relief  can  be  found 
to  be  provided  by  all  the  existing  Poor  Laws 
put  together.  This  sends  our  inquirer  upon 
the  hunt  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  several  crumbs 
of  relief,  the  several  constituent  elements  of  the 
general  mass  of  relief  provided  by  those  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measure  of  the  aggre- 
gate, and  oompaiing  it  with  the  aggregate  mass 
of  the  benefit  or  benefits  provided  by  this  Act. 

It  may  here  occur,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
di£BLculty  of  finding  out  receivers  for  Ae  bounty 
incresjses,  the  arguments  that  turn  upon  the 
alarming  magnitude  of  the  bounty  will  be  los- 
ing their  force;  and  that,  if,  after  all,  no  claim- 
ants for  it  should  be  found,  the  mischief  of  whidi 
so  much  has  been  said  in  this  comment  will  be 
as  ideal  as  the  benefit  of  which  so  much  is  said 
in  the  Act.  But  not  to  mention  that  the  be- 
nefit of  a  parliamentary  revisal  is  yet  in  store, 
let  it  not  be  thought  that,  because  the  drafts- 
man has  not  perfMtly  succeeded  in  finding  out 
the  objects  of  his  bounty  Bill,  there  may  not 
be  others  who  will  find  tiiem  for  him. 

"Hunger,"  says  the  proverb,  "will  break 
through  stone  vralls;"  it  will  find  still  less 
difllculty  in  making  its  way  through  mists: 
and  whether  it  be  from  humanity,  (for  human- 
ity, howsoever  misguided,  ought  not  to  be 
robbed  of  its  name,)  whether  it  be  from  hu- 
manity, or  from  some  of  the  less  pure  motives 
above  hinted  at,  the  effbrts  of  those  who  may 
conceive  themselves  invited  to  put  in  their 
claim  to  the  bounty,  are  not  likely  to  pass 


everywhere  nnseconded  by  the  eoivespondiig 
efibrts  of  those  who  may  oonoelve  thconaelTei 
called  upon  to  dispense  it.  In  a  word,  the  ob- 
scurity may  plague  the  magistrate,  bat  it  will 
not  prevent  the  mischief*  Obscoritj  is  the 
source  of  every  mischief;  it  is  a  remedy  to  Doae. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  I  am  altogether  ig- 
norant who  they  are  that  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Act,  and  how  to  find  them;  a&<l 
in  this  I  am  altogether  positive.  Should  an}- 
body  else  be  more  fortunate,  (it  ia  not  easy  to 
be  more  diligent,) — any  one  ot  the  milHon,  kt 
example,  who  have  been  set  a  gaping  for  the« 
benefits, — ^let  him  accept  my  congratnlatiow 
and  my  envy :  I  envy  him  and  giTe  hiin  joy. 

Condnsion. 

To  give  a  short  specimen  of  prolixity,  to 
give  a  clear  picture  of  conftision  is  no  caey 
task.  One  efficient  cause  of  unintelligibilitT 
pervades  the  whole  Bill.  Open  it  where  yw 
will,  you  find  a  benefit  or  supposed  benefit 
spoken  of  as  designed  for  somebody.  Who  ii 
that  somebody !  The  sort  of  person  toir  whea 
the  benefit  is  designed,  i^estion.  What  it 
to  accommodate !  Answer.  To  aeoonunodue 
is  to  accommodate.  Explanation.  Ab  if  I 
were  to  accommodate  yon,  or  yon  were  to  ac- 
commodate me.  i^estion  2.  Who  thea  ii 
the  person  to  be  accommodated  t  Answer. 
The  person  to  be  accommodated.  Ezplanatios. 
The  person  entitled  to  the  aoconmodatiaB 
given  by  the  Act,  the  person  for  whom  tbe 
benefit  of  the  Act  is  intended.  It  would  W 
something,  if  there  were  but  one  benefit,  ot 
9oi-diaant  benefit  running  through  the  wfaek ; 
unfortunately,  there  are  as  many  benefits  ci 
supposed  benefits  almost  as  olanseii,  with  tt 
many  different  sorts  of  persons,  into  whtf* 
laps  they  are  showered  down  by  the  haed 
of  the  learned  draftsman,  who,  through  the 
whole  of  its  vast  expanse,  may  be  seen  deal- 
ing out  his  favour  like  Merlin  in  the  masqae- 
rade,  in  the  character  of  Fortune. 

Howsoever  it  may  be  with  regaxd  to  coa- 
trivance,  there  is  no  want,  at  least,  of  felidt; 
in  the  result.  A  composition  of  sodi  bulk  aci 
such  texture  is  examination  proof ;  the  lightest 
comment  would  find  itself  sunk  down  witbost 
redemption  to  the  very  bottom  <^  the  gnlf  d 
oblivion  by  the  ponderosity  of  the  text. 

When  observations  to  this  elfiecty  havii^ 
this  or  any  other  production  of  the  same  pn 
for  their  subject,  are  made,  (and  the  occa&«e 
presents  itself  as  often  as  any  such  prodnctac 
presents  itself,)  one  answer  is  ready,  an^i 
distinction  is  at  hand.  How  much  the  wor'.i 
of  industry  is  a  gainer  by  the  division  of  labocr 
is  well  known :  it  can  be  no  secret  to  any  m^ 
who  has  ever  opened  a  page  of  Adam  Smita. 
It  is  thus,  that  in  one  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  revenue,  the  province  of  the  detn 
reader  has  been  separated  from  that  of  the 
cocket  writer;  itis  thus, that  in  a  higher  braarh 
of  the  same  department,  the  oflioes  of  statxite 
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writer  and  statute  interpreter^  with  or  without 
that  of  statute  understander  annexed,  hare 
undergone  a  similar  separation;  the  latter 
haying,  hy  an  arrangement  of  some  years' 
standing,  been  allotted  exclusiyely  to  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  who  presides  so  worthily  in 
the  Ck>urt  of  King's  Bench.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  months  or  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  number  of  hundreds  of  pounds 
a-piece,  the  poor  of  this  country,  such  of  them 
as  hare  more  money  than  they  Imow  what  to 
do  with,  may  Imow  by  a  Imock  at  the  noble 
interpreter's  great  gate,  which  of  them  this 
and  that  benefit  was  intended  for :  and  then 
it  will  be,  as  if  this  or  that  mountain  of  words 
had  been  left  out,  and  this  or  that  word  or  two 
were  inserted,  which,  to  a  plain  and  unlearned 
understanding,  might  as  well  have  been  re* 
spectiyely  left  out  or  inserted  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

This  being  the  case,  so  long  as  Westminster 
Hall,  the  great  mine  of  certainty,  is  open  to 
all  who  have  a  golden  spade  to  dig  in  it  with, 
it  seems  perfectly  well  understood,aswellatthe 
Treasury  as  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  whether 
a  Bill  or  an  Act  be  or  be  not  intelligible  in 
the  first  instance  is  a  matter  of  indifibrence. 
To  enrich  it  with  a  proper  quantity  of  surplus- 
age is  a  necessary  work :  but  to  drop  into  it 
a  single  grain  of  original  intelligibility  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Cirtum  est,  says 
a  maxim  of  law,  quod  cerium  reddi  potest:  cer- 
tain is  that  which  certain  can  be  made.  The 
capacity  of  being  rendered  intelligible  is  an 
attribute  that  constitutes  the  propnum  in 
modOf  as  logicians  term  it,  of  an  Act ;  since, 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  a  meaning  of  its 
own,  the  Ck>urt  are  bound  to  construe  it,  that 
is,  to  find  a  meaning  for  it;  so  that,  in  fi^t, 
it  would  be  but  an  idle  sort  of  business  to  be 
at  the  pains  of  giving  a  meaning  to  a  composi- 
tion, which,  whether  it  have  a  meaning  or  no, 
can  never  be  in  want  of  one. 

Carrying  modesty  to  excess,  it  assumes  no 
other  title  than  that  of  ''Eeade  of  a  £«//,"  as 


if  there  were  not  such  thing  as  a  word  of  sur- 
plusage to  be  found  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  so 
rich  is  it  in  surplusage,  that  a  man  might  find 
enough  in  it  and  to  spare,  not  only  for  a  Bill 
or  for  an  Act,  but  for  a  whole  session  ftill  of 
Acts ;  and  as  to  heads,  a  head  is  the  thing  of 
all  others  of  which  there  is  the  least  trace  or 
appearance  to  be  found. 

In  certain  circumstances,  to  denominate  is 
to  characterize ;  to  class  is  in  effect  to  criticise. 
This  and  this  alone  is  the  sort  of  critioiam 
which  a  work  of  the  nature,  I  mean  of  we 
bulk  and  texture,  of  that  which  I  have  before 
me,  will  admit  of. 


With  this  single  dissertation,  the  reader  is 
now  let  off;  want  of  the  necessary  time,  de- 
spair of  attention,  despair  of  firuit ;  to  these 
he  is  indebted  for  his  dismission,  even  at  this 
late  period :  certainly  not,  by  any  means,  to 
any  want  of  matter  in  the  text.  Fifty  is  the 
number  of  pages  here  bestowed  on  it,  consi- 
dered in  this  limited  point  of  view.  Ck>nsidered 
in  the  same  point  of  view,  the  same  or  there- 
abouts is  the  number  of  Tolumes  that  might 
have  been  bestowed  on  it,  and  with  about  equal 
cause.  The  same  is  about  the  number  of 
volumes  that  may  at  any  time  be  bestowed 
with  about  equal  cause,  on  almost  every  law, 
while  the  form  in  which  laws  have  hitherto 
been  expressed  continues  to  be  observed.  Re- 
form in  the  mode  of  composing  the  laws,  reform 
in  the  laws  considered  as  laws,  is  reform  in 
the  instrument,  in  the  very  instrument  by 
which  all  the  work  is  done.  Reform  in  the 
Poor  Laws,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the  laws, 
is  but  a  reform  in  this  or  that  branch  of  the 
work.  ^  Bad  instruments  can  make  nothing 
but  ball  works.  Reform  in  the  instrument, 
how  remote  soever  in  apparent  use,  is,  in  fact, 
prior  in  importance  and  in  necessity  to  any 
reform  that  can  be  conceived  to  be  oiUed  for 
in  this  or  that  coiner  of  the  field  of  legislative 
labour. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  TRACT  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND; 

OF  THIS  SECJOND*  PUBLICATION, 

Naimdyy  On  the  then  propomd  Spanith  Route  of  Lords,    {A%w>  1820.) 


To  tli06e  who  have  formed  any  conception, 
how  slight  soeyer,  of  the  state  of  political  so- 
ciety in  Spain,  and  in  particnlar  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  shares,  possessed  by  the  priyileged 
orders,  in  the  landed  property  of  the  conntry : 
— by  the  clergy,  not  less  than  a  third  of  tiie 
whole ;  by  nobles  of  different  classes,  estates 
equal  in  extent  in  some  instances  to  an  aye- 
rage  English  county,  and  those  estates  so  en- 
tailed aa  to  be  unalienable, — ^to  any  person  so 
informed,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder 
that  endeayours  should  haye  been  employed 
to  insert  into  the  Spanish  Constitution,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  assembly  composed  of  the  Eepre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  whole  people,  priyileged  and 
nnpriyileged  together,  an  assembly  composed 
exclusiyely  of  the  Representatiyes  of  that 
comparatiyely  small,  though  still  too  large 
portion,  with  powers  to  this  small  part,  in  pur- 
suit of  its  own  particular  and  thence  sinister 
interest,  to  frustrate  all  measures  proposed  by 
the  Representatiyes  of  the  whole  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  This  is  legitimacy  and  social 
order,  under  the  matchless  constitution,  the 
enyy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  This  is 
what  accordingly  was  proposed  to  be  made 
legitimacy  and  social  order  in  Spain.  A  curi- 
ous question  is — ^how  it  should  bftye  happened 
that  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  whose  gripe 
still  continues  on  the  neck  of  the  modem  Uto- 
pia, should  not,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Span- 
ish national  assembly,  haye  fostened  himself 
upon  the  neck  of  Spain.  Yet,  somehow  or 
other,  such  is  the  escape  on  which  Spain,  from 
early  times,  and,  from  her  Portugal,  in  these 
times,  haye  respeotiyely  to  congratulate  them- 


selyes.  That,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  en- 
deayours to  that  end  should  haye  been  employ- 
ed, is  nothing  wonderftil :  the  wonder  would 
haye  been,  if  they  had  wA  been  employed :  the 
wonder  is,  how  they  should  haye  &Ued  of  being 
suocessftU. 

While  cormptionists  and  their  dupes  are 
in  extasy  at  the  sight  of  their  Utopia  with  her 
stag-neck,  and  three  Old  Men  of  the  Sea 
fostened  upon  it,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  con- 
gratulating themselyes  on  haying  each  but  one 
of  them,  and  his  hold  growing  eyery  day  looser 
and  looser,  while  they  are  cheered  by  Yankee- 
land,  whose  neck  has,  for  these  forty  years, 
been  flree  from  all  such  yermin,  and  who  bids 
the  habitable  globe  obserye  and  declare,  whe- 
ther, in  any  and  what  respect,  she  is  the  worse 
for  it. 

At  a  time  when  those  prospects,  which  are 
now  so  happily  realized,  had  not  so  much  as 
opened,  the  name  of  Bentham  had  become  fib- 
miliar  to  whateyer  was  liberal  in  the  great 
southern  peninsula  of  Europe.  That  exclusion 
which  the  system  of  corruption  has  hitherto 
put  upon  it  in  England,  the  united  force  of 
Censorships  and  Inquisitions  has  neyer  been 
able  to  effect  either  in  Spain  or  Portugal. 
Spite  of  both  those  bars,  scarcely  had  those 
works  of  his,  which  were  edited  in  1802  by 
M.  Dumont,  made  their  appearance  in  France, 
than  they  found  their  way  into  both  the  two  ad- 
joining kingdoms.  Those  works,  with  which, 
neither  in  Oxford  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
nor  in  either  of  the  other  Chureh  of  England 
Uniyersities,  not  to  speak  of  Scottish  ones,  any 
candidate  for  the  loayes  and  fishes  could  oon- 


*  Seoondy  yiz.  in  allnsion  to  the  Tract  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  see  yoL  ii.  p.  275. 
Vol.  VHL  2  G 
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fees  an  acqaaintance,  without  blasting  the  pro- 
spects of  his  life, — ^not  only  now  are,  but,  almost 
immediately  after  their  publication,  were, 
taken  in  hand  and  fed  upon  at  Salamanca  and 
Coimbra :  fed  upon  with  a  delight,  the  fruits 
of  which  haye  in  both  countries  manifested 
themselyes  in  the  acts  of  the  soyereign  body, 
as  well  as  in  the  speeches  made  in  it;  and, 
ere  these  pages  haye  issued  from  the  press, 
will  probiJ^ly  in  this  country  meet  the  public 
eye.  *In  different  parts  of  Spain,  were  read, 
(it  may  be  imagined  with  what  secrecy,) 
courses  of  lectures,  of  which  those  works 
formed  the  text-books:  lectures,  upon  those 
gratuitous  terms  which,  to  patriotism  and  phil- 
anthropy, are  so  natural,  to  legitimacy  and 
social  order,  so  suspected  and  formidable. 
One  of  these  lectures  had  a  Lawyer  for  its 
reader;  it  was  that  Mora  aboye-mentioned; 
another  a  Churchman :  for  it  is  only  in  Eng- 
land, that  to  Lawyers  and  Churchmen,  with 
only  here  and  there  an  exception,  and  still 
fewer  that  dare  show  themselyes,  eyerything 
that  tends  to  reform  or  genuine  improyement 
— eyerything,  in  a  word,  that  tends  to  the  ad- 
yancement  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number — ^is  an  object  of  horror  and 
abhorrenoe.  Of  the  aboye-mentioned  works 
of  Bentham,  notice  has  reached  this  country 
of  no  fewer  than  three,  if  not  four  translations, 
as  being  finished  and  ready  for  the  press,  be- 
sides extracts  in  periodicals.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  such  is  the  unayoidable  bulk  of  those 
works,  on  the  other  hand,  such  the  scarcity  of 
money,  and  the  smallness  of  the  market  for 
literary  productions  in  general,  nothing  in 
that  way  from  the  Spanish  press  has  yet 
reached  this  country,  except  a  sort  of  analy- 
tical yiew,  in  a  hundred  and  forty  Byo  pages, 
haying  for  a  first  title,  Etpiritu  de  BerUhem^ 
and  fbr  a  second  title,  Syttima  de  la  Ctenda 
8oc%€U,parelDrD,  Toribio  Nunez,  JurUeontulto 
Etpanol,  breathing  in  eyery  page  the  most 
zapturouB  admiration,  and  deyoting  to  public 
reproach  the  goyemment  of  his  country,  in  case 
of  their  neglecting  to  make  their  utmost  profit 
of  the  treasures  tlus  offered  to  their  hands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  Portuguese  language  may  get 
the  start  of  the  Spanish:  the  Regency  of  Por- 
tugal haying,  in  obedience  to  a  special  order 
from  the  Cortes  dated  the  13th  of  April  last, 
already  giyen  commencement  to  a  translation 
of  the  whole  aflsemblage  of  such  of  his  works 
as  are  not  entirely  out  of  print,  according  to 
the  list  that  will  be  added  to  these  pages. 

While  the  great  question  aboye  spoken  of 
was  in  agitation,  the  distingnished  Spaniard 
spoken  of  in  the  former  tract  just  published, 
was  urgent  with  Mr  Bentham  to  come  forvrard 
and  throw  his  weight  into  that  one  of  the  two 
contending  scales,  towards  which  the  inclina- 
tion of  h&  opinion  was  so  naturally  antici- 
pated. 

Of  that  application  the  present  tract  is  the 
result.    Upon  its  arriyal  «t  Madrid,  it  was 


with  all  despatch  translated  into  Spanuli,  hf 
the  gentleman  by  whom  it  had,  as  aboye,  beoi 
caUed  for.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  oooU 
be  found,  a  plan  of  proceeding  haying  beea 
settled  amongst  some  leading  memben  of  the 
Cortes,  it  was  read  in  full  assembly,  in  its  cfasr- 
acter  of  an  Address  from  Mr  Bentham  to  the 
Cortes,  and  receiyed  with  loud,  abundant^  and 
all  but  unanimous  applause.  An  entry,  there 
is  reason  to  belieye,  was  made  of  tho  transac- 
tion in  the  Journals  of  that  Hoose.  Bnt^  what- 
eyer  be  the  cause,  atf  yet  no  copy  of  any  sitch 
entry  has  in  this  country  been  receiyed. 

A  document,  expressiye  of  the  sensatioa 
made  by  it  in  one  of  the  most  distinipiisbed 
and  influential  of  the  political  clubs,  by  wlncii 
the  power  of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinioii  was 
then,  and  by  some  of  them  continues  still  to 
be,  exercised  at  Madrid,  had  better  fiite.  Be- 
ing read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  cele- 
brated club  mentioned  in  our  newrqnpozs  as 
being  held  at  the  sign  of  the  Cron  of  Maitm^ 
it  was  commented  upon  in  an  nnyaried  strain 
of  eulogy.  In  conclusion,  it  procured  for  th? 
author  the  quality  of  Honorary  Member  cf 
that  Society,  as  testified  by  a  letter,  the  traas- 
lation  of  which  is  subjoined  below,*  aoeom- 
panied  with  a  formal  instrument  of  adoptioD, 
conceiyed  in  diplomatic  language.  Some 
months,  howeyer,  had  elapsed  before  the  ia- 
strument  reached  London:  such  is  the  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty  with  which  the  mter- 
course  between  this  country  and  that  inland 
capital  is  embarrassed. 

Before  the  adyice,  thus  submitted  by  Mr 
Benthun  to  the  soyereign  body  of  Spain,  had 
been  presented  to  that  Assembly,  adyioe  of  a 
contrary  tendency  had,  as  may  naturally  be 
imagined,  not  been  altogether  wanting.  An 
illustrious  house  in  this  country  has  the  repo- 
tation — ^if  not  of  giying  birth  to  it,  at  least  of 
haying,  with  no  small  care  and  fondness,  fSos- 
tered  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  some  time  before  the 
question  was  brought  before  the  Cortes,  endea- 
yours  were  used  to  form  a  ground  for  the  pro- 


*  «  The  Patriotic  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Constitution,  established  at  the  Malta  Coffee-hooae, 
has  heard  pablidy  read,  horn  its  tribune,  the  work 
which  you  have  consecrated  to  the  serrice  at  Spao- 
ish  freedom:  and,  in  proof  of  the  mtitiids  witk 
which  the  people  in  jpeneral,  and  tais  Society  ia 
particular,  naye  receiyed,  and  the  eiHmation  ia 
which  they  held  this  fruit  of  your  iUnstriovs  la- 
bours, do  uiemselyes  the  honour  of  tnasraitting  to 
you  the  title  of  honorary  assodi^  safaitiag  yea 
with  the  fSeelings  of  the  most  cordial  fraternity. 
«  Madrid,  18th  Sept.  1830. 
**  El  Cindadano  Presidente 
Patricio  Moons. 

^  Andess  Rogo  DSL  Oamta, 


"'Manuil  Bascslo, 
**  Ciudadano  Jbrbxias  Bimtham.** 
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posed  Institution,  b  j  a  reference  to  the  place 
it  occupies  in  the  frame  of  the  English  Go- 
Temment.  Of  panegyric,  there  was  of  course 
uo  deficiency*  Of  the  existence  of  a  deter- 
minate Constitution,  as  belonging  to  that  Gro- 
remment,  the  neyer-failing  assumption  was  of 
course  made.  The  opulence,  power,  and  pro- 
sperity, in  erery  shape  so  conspicuous  in  Eng- 
land, were  on  tins  occasion,  as  on  so  many  other 
similar  ones,  brought  to  Tiew,  and  magnified. 
The  falkcy  so  regularly  employed  on  those 
occasions,  was  employed  on  this.  Of  causes, 
obstacles,  and  uninfluenoing  circumstances, 
the  usual  olio  was  made.  Whateyer  feature 
or  degree  of  prosperity  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion haA  not  been  able  to  exclude,  it  received 
of  course  the  credit  of.  If  not  in  Spanish,  at 
any  rate  in  French,  there  was  Blackstone,  and 
there  was  De  Lolme.  Upon  this  stock,  with 
the  addition  of  whaterer  assistance  may  hare 
been  received  from  the  above-mentioned  great 
house,  a  man  of  distinguished  literary  cele- 
brity and  infiuence,  Don  Felix  Jos^  Reynoso, 
set  to  work,  and,  under  the  title  of  *' Ex- 
amen  de  lot  Dditos  de  Iw/idelidad"  {Exami- 
nation  of  the  Ofences  of  Infidelity,)  published 
a  book  in  which  the  desirableness  of  an  Upper 
House  in  the  Representative  system  of  Spain 
was  much  insisted  upon.  What  was  the  pre- 
cise species  of  transgression  meant  on  this  oc- 
casion to  be  designated  by  the  word, "  infide- 
lidad,**  (the  same  in  root,  and  everything  but 
termmation,  as  our  English  word  inJidelUy,) — 
to  what  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action 
the  error  thus  imputed  was  meant  to  be  re- 
presented as  belonging — ^whether  to'that  which 
regards  conduct,  or  that  which  regards  opinion 
— is  more  than  can  here  be  stated :  nor,  under 
that  or  any  other  interpretation,  does  it  seem 
altogether  easy,  to  discover  the  course  taken 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  author^  in  making  out 
the  connexion,  if  any  such  there  be,  between 
either  of  the  alleged  errors  above-mentioned, 
and  the  service  promised  to  the  people,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  set  of  delegates,  chosen  by  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  people,  with 
interests  opposite  to  those  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  with  power  to  frustrate  every  endea- 
vour which  should  have  the  greatest  happiness 
of  that  greater  number  for  its  end  in  view. 
Whatever  was  the  course  so  taken,  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  on  this  occasion,  by  the  Span- 
ish admirer  of  English  Monarchioid  and  Aris- 
tocratical  vetos,  in  his  endeavours  to  involve 
the  subject  in  the  customary  cloud,  seems  not 
to  have  been  altogether  unsuccessAil.  At  the 
then  approaching  election  of  Deputies  from  the 
province  of  Se-^le  to  the  Cortes,  a  man,  of 
whose  regurd  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  no  doubt  seems  ever  to  have 
been  entertained,  Riego,  so  well  known  in 
England  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  as  one  of 
the  three  military  men  to  whom  Spain  is  prin- 


cipally indebted  for  her  deliverance,  scrupled 
not  to  propose  him  as  being  pre-eminently  fit 
to  serve  in  the  Cortes  for  that  Province,  nor,  on 
that  occasion,  to  support  him  with  all  his  in- 
fluence. The  virtues,  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, of  the  illustrious  publicist,  were,  by  the 
still  more  illustrious  soldier,  enlarged  upon  ia 
the  warmest  strain  of  panegyric.  Whatsoever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
moral  class  of  these  virtues,  to  whatsoever  was 
said  in  attestation  and  praise  of  those  of  the 
intellectual  class,  the  most  unqualified  assent 
appears  to  have  been  attached.  The  more  ir- 
resistible his  powers  of  persuasion,  the  greater 
(it  vTas  said)  will  be  the  danger,  if  in  such  a 
situation  they  should  come  to  be  employed  in 
giving  their  support  to  such  a  cause :  to  a  pro- 
posed new  part,  by  which,  so  sure  as  intro- 
duced, the  force  and  effect  of  whatever  is  good 
in  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fkbric,  would 
be  destroyed. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  in  question  had 
been  formed:  formed,  after  everything  that 
had  been  said  to  them  by  the  echo  of  the  great 
English  House  against  the  offence  of  "  infide- 
luktd"  and  in  favour  of  an  additional  sove- 
reign body,  composed  of,  and  chosen  by,  a  set 
pf  laymen,  already  favoured  above  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  nobody  could  Isay  why,  and 
a  set  of  churchmen,  of  whom  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  vras — ^that,  as  in  England, 
Deans,  Prebendaries,  and  Csinons  are,  they 
should  be  Sinecurists.  All  that  the  felicity  of 
Don  Felix  could  find  to  say  on  that  side,  they 
had  heard :  and,  for  anything  that  hath  as  yet 
appeared,  nothing  had  been  said  to  them  in 
print  by  anybody  on  the  other  side<  AU  this 
notwithstanding,  their  opinion  vras  decided 
against  the  Spaiosh  House  of  Lords.  \Vhether 
that  opinion  was  altogether  a  groundless  one 
is  a  question,  in  finding  an  answer  to  which, 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  following  tract 
may  affbrd  to  the  English  reader  some  assis- 
tance. To  the  English  reader,  the  question  can- 
not indeed  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  curiosity :  so  closely  does  he  feel  him- 
self held  in  the  embrace  of  the  grand  l3oa  Con- 
strictor with  a  coronet  on  his  head.  Not  so 
to  the  man  of  Norway :  for,  somehow  or  other, 
in  that  country,  whether  for  want  of  food,  or 
from  what  other  cause,  the  crested  and  bone- 
crushing  dragon  is  found  not  to  thrive.  On 
the  decUvity  of  an  elevated  rock,  scarce  able 
to  keep  his  hold,  he  may  be  seen  lying  in  a 
languishing  state :  the  men,  whose  bones  he . 
wo^d  once  have  crushed,  have  become  too 
many  for  him.  The  sceptre  indeed,  as  it  iM>uld 
not  fail  to  be,  is  outstretched  to  save  him. 
Glory  to  the  man,  should  any  such  arise,  by 
whom  this  instrument  of  despotism  and  minrule 
shall  have  been  rightly  dealt  with :  dealt  with, 
as  the  Boa,  where  he  is  in  vigour,  deals  with 
the  people's  bones. 
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THREE  TRACTS 


TRACT,  No.  I. 

Later  to  the  Spanvik  Nation  on  a  then  {Anno  1820)  propoeed  Home  of  Lords, 


Men  of  Madrid,  Members  of  the  Cozies, 
People  of  Spain ! — if  the  old  man  who  thns 
addresses  you  is  an  intruder,  listen  to  him  with 
indulgence.  He  is  not  a  spontaneous  one;  he 
wonld  not  have  spoken  had  he  not  been  eaUed, 

Among  the  subjects  which  I  understand  are 
before  jou,  none  is  of  more  importance — none 
perhaps  of  so  much  importance — as  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  in  addition  to  a  Soyereign  As- 
sembly composed  of  representatires,  whom  the 
autject  many  bare  appointed  and  can  remoye, 
there  shall  be  another,  composed  of  those  whom 
the  tnbiect  many  neither  will  be  able  to  remoTe, 
nor  will  so  much  as  have  appointed  1  If  I  maj 
rely  on  the  perhaps  too  partial  anticipations 
of  some  amongst  you, — ^my  works  on  legisla- 
tion haying  been  fortunate  enough,  some  of 
them,  to  be  honoured  by  your  notice,  and, 
among  the  works  of  men  foreign  to  your  nation, 
these  haying  been  the  only  ones  thus  honoured 
— eyenmy  opinion,  though  it  were  but  an  opi- 
nion and  nothing  more,  might,  for  the  present, 
haye  its  use.  In  presenting  you  with  it, — 
naked,  or  little  better  than  naked,  of  reasons, 
as  you  will  see  it,— the  necessity  of  the  case 
oompelB  me  to  break  through  a  habit,  which, 
till  now,  has  been  a  law  to  me.  I  mean,  that 
of  placing  my  whole  reliance  on  the  force  of 
specific  reasons,  keeping  my  own  insignificant 
personality  as  completely  out  of  yiew  as  pos- 
sible. To  coyer  with  these  reasons,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  whole  field  of  legislation, 
has  been  the  labour  of  my  whole  life.  On  these 
reasons,  on  eyery  part  of  that  field,  I  haye 
placed  my  sole  dependence.  As  to  opinion 
— ^my  own  opinion — considered  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  au&ority — of  a  leaning-ttock  for  the 
opinion  of  other  men — ^let  any  man  set  it  at  as 
low  a  degree  as  he  may  in  the  scale  of  yalue, 
he  cannot  set  it  lower  than  it  is  set  by  myself. 

Such  as  it  is,  howeyer,  I  haye  been  called 
upon  to  giye  it.  Whosoeyer  among  you  may 
be  pleased  thus  to  honour  me,  may  behold  it 
in  this  page. 

In  addition  to  a  Supreme  Assembly  com- 
posed of  agents  whom  the  subject  many  haye 
appointed  and  can  remoye,  shidl  there  be  an- 
other composed  of  men  whom  they  will  not 
haye  appointed,  nor  will  eyer  be  able  to  remoye  t 
tSpanianis  1  by  the  simple  statement  of  it,  is 
not  the  question  already  answered !  Span- 
iards I  think  for  yourselyes  1  think  whether,  be- 
tween an  assembly  of  the  ruling  few  thus  con- 
stituted on  the  one  part,  and  the  interests  of 
the  tmbjeet  many  on  the  other  part,  there  exists 
not  a  point-blank  opposition,  and  that  opposi- 
tion an  unchangeable  one  t  Think  whether 
there  be  a  single  reform — think  whether  there 
be  a  single  considerable  imvrotem,etU  in  any 
shape — which  a  body  of  rulers,  unappointed 


and  irremoyeable  by  the  people,  will  not,  <« 
one  account  or  another,  deem  it  for  their  ie- 
terest  to  oppose,  and  oppose  with  foil  efie«t  ^ 
For  this  they  will  haye  ayowedly  full  power: 
and  for  what  purpose  can  any  such  power— 
for  what  purpose  can  a  ts^tc^— be  asked  for,  \ka 
to  be  used!  So  far  as,  in  their  own  yiev. 
their  own  interests  coincide  with  yours,  so  hs 
indeed  they  will  go.  But,  the  nncfaangeahle 
nature  of  man  considered,  can  you,  on  aaj 
substantial  ground,  entertain  any  the  slight«s 
expectation  of  their  going  any  &rther  I  And 
the  rendering  the  separation  of  their  own  inte- 
rests from  yours  as  complete  and  as  yride  as  possi- 
ble, that  yours  may  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  theirs 
can  this  eyer  fiadl  to  be  their  constant  studj' 
Their  study,  will  it  not  <mi  eyery  occasion  be. 
to  giye  to  the  expenditure  of  goyemraent,  wai 
thence  to  the  burthens  that  press  npon  yoo,  tfe 
greatest  extent  possible,  that,  out  of  tliat  ex- 
pense, they  may,  in  the  shape  of  official  eno- 
lument,  extract  the  greatest  possible  profit  fiv 
themselyes  and  their  connexions  I  Lawyen 
themselyes,  or  in  league  with  lawyers,  their 
determination  will  it  not  be — to  keep  tke 
amount  of  expense  in  judicial  prooedme,  and 
thence  of  factitious  delay  and  yexation,  as  hiigh 
as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  lawyer^s  profit  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  expense  1  For  this  can* 
will  they  not  be  inexorable  in  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  exposing  the  nnopnlent  many  t» 
remediless  injury,  at  the  hands  of  the  oy^ifte, 
and,  at  the  head  of  them,  the  rmlimgfem;  de- 
nying justice  to  all  but  these  few,  iuhI  a^^liaf 
it  to  them  at  a  price  which  they  would  not  m- 
dure  to  pay,  but  for  the  impunity  and  the 
power  of  oppression  which  they  bay  with  it  \ 
To  keep  the  necessity  of  haying  recoorse  t» 
lawyers  as  cogent  as  possible,  will  they  im4 
keep  the  rule  of  attion  in  a  state  of  as  Voa- 
plete  uncertainty  as  possible  t  will  they  loi 
eyen  keep  that  indispensable  instnunest  «f 
teonrity  fiK>m  so  much  as  coming  into  ex»- 
tence  t  The  boon,  which  eyen  Napoleon  granted 
— ^the  matchless  boon  of  a  really  ^TirtSng  asd 
accessible  body  of  laws — ^will  they  not  remab 
for  eyer  determined  to  refuse!  If,  on  these 
points,  your  own  experience  will  not  saffice 
for  you,  look  around  you:  look  to  Uie  mea 
alike  situated,  the  men  cast  in  the  same  booU. 
the  men  of  law  in  eyery  other  country,  and  is 
particular  in  that  from  which  I  write. 

Yon  haye  heard  of  our  English  Coii8tatQtk>« 
— of  high-bom  virtue  as  the  oaose  of  it,  aaJ 
consummate  happiness  as  the  fruit  of  it.  Cb^ 
cumstances  haye,  it  is  true,  rendered  the  go- 
yemment  of  the  few  less  bad  here  than  in  aaj 
other  country :  that  happy  America  akoe  ex- 
cepted, which  took  from  it  all  the  good,  fear- 
ing all  the  bad  behind.    Ciicnmslaiioes  havt 
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rendered  it  less  bad  here  than  elsewhere;  bnt 
as  to  viHue,  judge  of  it  from  one  fiict : — yoa 
haye  heard  of  our  two  pariie$,  the  Tories  and 
the  Whigs :  the  Tories,  oppressors  and  plun- 
derers in  possession ;  the  Whigs  their  successors 
in  expectancy.  Can  you  belieTe  it  t  Accord- 
ing to  a  set  of  principles,  openly  and  deliber- 
ately aTOwed  by  both  parties,  making  fortunes 
for  the  ruling  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  sub- 
ject many,  is  the  yery  end  of  goyemment. 
Yon  must,  all  of  you,  haye  heard  of  our  late 
minister,  WiUiam  Pitt;  yon  must,  some  of 
you,  haye  heard  of  his  right-hand  man,  George 
/2of«;  both  leaders  of  the  Tories.  You  must, 
aU  of  you,  haye  heard  of  Burke,  Edmund 
Burke,  the  most  illustrious  of  writers  among 
the  Whigs.  Each  of  these  men  published,  at 
different  times,  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
finance — each  of  them,  such  is  the  deprayity  of 
the  ruling  few,  feared  not  to  speak  of  this  as  an 
acknowledged  principle.  I,for  my  part,  haye,at 
different  times,  published  two  Defeneea  of  Eco- 
nomy: one  against  that  same  George  Rose, 
anoUier  against  that  same  Edmund  Burke; 
for,  long  before  the  Tory  pamphlet  was  written 
or  thought  of,  Burke,  adding  treachery  and 
imposture  to  rapacity,  had  constituted  himself 
an  adyocate  for  economy,  for  the  yery  purpose 
of  betraying  it.  I  consigned  these  papers  to  a 
periodioil  publication,  called  the  Pamphleteer, 
mixing*  them  thus  with  Groyemment  pamph- 
lets, tibat  they  might  present  themselyes  un- 
awares to  this  or  that  eye  which,  by  interest, 
or  interest-begotten  prejudice,  would  other- 
wise haye  been  closed  against  them.  I  haye 
there  shown,  that,  consistently  with  the  con- 
duct, or  eyen  with  the  ayowed  principles,  of 
these  men,  not  a  marawdi  would  be  left  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people — not  a  marayedi, 
which  the  ruling  few  woxdd  be  able  to  extract 
for  their  own  use.  But  in  this  unhappy  coun- 
try, to  stop  the  progress  of  irresistible  oppres- 
sion and  depredation,  what  signifles  what  I, 
what  anybody,  can  write  I  The  contest  now 
is — ^not  between  Tories  and  Whigs:  for,  though 
diyided  against  one  another  in  &e  contest  for 
plunderage,  these,  it  has  been  for  sometime 
seen,  are,  by  a  stronger  community  of  sinister 
interest,  united  against  the  people.  No :  not 
between  Tories  and  Whigs;  bnt  between  the 
m^tJt^  few  on  the  one  part,  and  the  'ubieet 
many  on  the  other,  is  the  read  contest.  The 
subject  many,  if  you  belieye  their  enemies,  are 
enemies  to  property:  their  aim  is — ^to  take 
it,  all  of  it,  from  its  present  owners,  and  diyide 
it  amongst  one  another.  *^  No,"  say  the  sub- 
ject many,  ^  no  such  design  either  oyer  was, 
or  eyer  could  be,  entertained  by  anybody :  by 
any  body  of  men  large  enough  to  make  any 
the  smallest  commencement  towards  it ;  for, 
long  before  the  property  could  haye  got  into 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  supposed  in- 
tended sharers,  the  destruction  of  property 
would  be  complete:  all  property  destroyed, 
all  life  would  be  destroyed  with  it :  and,  earlier 
than  those  of  the  proprietors,  the  liyes  of  the 


destroyers  themselyes.  Scarcely  out  of  our 
seyenteen  millions  could  you  find  a  thousand 
men  blind  enough  not  to  see  this :''  neither, 
then,  have  we  any  such  design,  nor  can  you  be- 
lieve we  haye.  But  this  design  which  you  so 
shamelessly  impute  to  us — ^this  design  which, 
carried  to  the  extent  you  speak  of,  and  in  the 
situation  of  the  persons  on  whom  you  throw 
the  imputation  of  it,  is  so  plainly  impossible — 
this  design  of  enridung  one's  self  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others — ^this  yery  design,  not  only  yon 
yourselyes  haye  from  first  to  last  been  harbour- 
ing it,  but  you  haye  all  along  been  carrying 
it  on:  carrying  it  on  to  the  utmost  extent 
which  you  haye  found  possible.  For  tit  to  en- 
rich ouradvet  at  your  expense  48  not  possible ; 
for  you  to  enrich  youreeCoee  at  our  expense,  is 
a  design  not  only  possible,  but  actually  and 
continually  carried  into  effect:  carried  into 
effect,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  possible.  Of  late  years,  since  the  French 
reyolution  afforded  you  a  pretence,  so  rapid 
haye  been  your  adyances,  that  the  increase  of 
waste  and  corruption — ^waste  fer  the  purpose 
of  corruption,  corruption  for  the  purpose  of 
waste,  and  both  for  the  puipose  of  depredation 
— ^has  almost  reached  its  limits ;  taxes  are  add- 
ed to  taxes,  and  produce  is  not  added  to  produce. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  that  haye 
owed  their  rise  to  trade,  think  whether  among 
those  families  which  we  behold  seated  on  the 
summit  of  that  eminence  which  is  composed  of 
power,  opulence,  and  factitious  dignity,  there 
can  haye  been  any  who  haye  been  raised  by  any 
thing  better  than  depredation:  licensed  and 
irresistible  depredation;  depredation  by  that 
swarm  of  harpies  which,  in  the  field  of  goyem- 
ment, haye  neyer  been  fkbulous — ^by  the  harpy 
in  the  shape  of  the  Soldier,  by  the  harpy  in 
the  shape  of  the  Lawyer,  by  the  harpy  in  the 
shape  it  the  Placeman,  by  the  harpy  in  the 
shape  of  the  Priest.  Thus  it  has  surely  been 
wi^  us :  think  whether  it  can  haye  been  other- 
wise with  you :  think  whether  it  can  haye  been 
any  otherwise  with  any  pure  monarchy,  with 
any  aristocracy,  with  any  mixedmonarchy,  with 
any  other  goyemment,  than  the  pure  repre- 
sentatiye  democracy — ^the  truly  matchless  and 
nnperishable  goyemment  of  the  American 
United  States.  Leaye,then,  to  each  indiridual 
harpy  the  undisturbed  possession  of  what  he 
has :  leaye  it  to  him,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
his  remaining  quiet.  But  do  not  equip  him 
for  fresh  mischief,  as  our  cock-fighters  do  their 
cocks :  do  not,  in  addition  to  the  claws  which 
he  A^M,  arm  him  with  new  and  iron  ones :  do  not 
giye  him  a  veto :  a  yeto  upon  eyery  constitution, 
that  can  tend  to  set  limits  to  the  plunderage. 

Magnanimous  Spaniards  1  for  years  to  come, 
not  to  say  ages,  in  you  is  our  best,  if  not  our 
only  hope !  to  you,  who  haye  been  the  most 
oppressed  of  slayes,  to  yon  it  belongs  to  giye 
liberty  to  Europe.  Yes :  to  all  Europe !  nor 
in  Europe  is  there  that  other  nation  that  has 
a  more  incontestable  or  more  urgent  need  of 
it  than  that  in  which  I  write.    Now  is  your 
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time  or  never.  Fear  not  from  this  countrj 
imy  effectual  opposition.  Trae  it  is  that  the 
worst  mischief  the  French  erer  did  yon  was 
kindness  in  comparison  with  that  which  oar 
rulers  would  do  to  you,  rather  than  you  should 
sare  yourselTes.  As  they  dealt  with  Genoa, 
as  they  dealt  with  Naples,  as  they  dealt  with 
tJie  Netherlands,  as  tiiey  dealt  with  Poland, 
as  they  dealt  with  Grennany,  so  would  they 
deal  with  you  x  so,  and  as  much  worse  as  were 
necessary  to  preyent  your  salvation.  Cooler, 
more  determined,  more  inexorable  enemies 
mai^nd  neyer  bad,  nor  ever  can  haye.  But 
no  such  mischief,  no,  nor  any  coi^derable  mis- 
diief  is  it  in  their  power  to  do  to  you.  True 
it  is,  that  neither  against  French,  any  more 
than  against  English  rulers,  could  you  have 
any  security  but  from  their  impotenoe.  This, 
howeyer,  you  most  happily  have  at  present, 
and  this  you  will  continue  to  haye  long  enough 
for  the  consolidation  of  your  independence. 
Trae  it  is,  that  the  despots  have,  each  gang 
of  them,  force  enough  for  the  destruction  of  its 
own  subjects.  But  they  have  not,  any  of  them 
— ^no,  nor  all  of  them  together — ^force  enough 
to  destroy  you.  Men  indeed — oh  yes,  men 
they  haye,  and  in  superabundance.  Bat  money 
they  haye  none ;  and  without  money,  and  money 
in  large  masses,  men  cannot  be  made  to  move. 
Oh  yes,  my  ftiends  I  put  eyerything  to  ha- 
leard,  rather  than  let  in  tiie  menaced  ^seto ;  the 
many-headed,  the  allrdeyouring,  the  insatiable 
monster,  wortiiy  successor  of  the  Trojan  Horse. 
In  yain  woiUd  any  one  pretend  that  its  inte- 
rest is  the  same  with  yours.  To  be  free  from 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  from  forfeiture,  from 
death,  f^m  torture,  this,  it  is  true,  is  their 
interest  not  less  than  yours.  True,  but  then, 
ip  their  own  eyes  at  least,  they  haye  to  themr 
selves  a  dearer  and  counter  interest,  by  whieh 
this  vulgar  and  common  interest  is  sure  to  be 
eclipsed.  The  security — the  blessing  whieh 
they  could  not  hold  without  having  you  to 
share  it  with  them — ^this  they  behold  with 
disdain,  this  is  without  value  in  their  eyes. 
The  jMHMfs—the  faCtUioui  dianUy  by  which 
they  are  distinguished— ^listmguished  from 
you  and  above  you — ^this  wUh  them  is  every- 
thing. For  his  own  security  tiien,  will  each  of 
them  be  content  to  trust  to  other  sources :  to 
his  own  good  fbrtune,  to  his  own  address,  to 
that  prostration  before  the  footstool  of  power 
— ^to  that  *^  prostration  of  understanding  and 
will,"  to  whieh,  to  make  everything  else  sure, 
he  is  determined  there  shall  be  no  bounds: 
tluit  **  proBtratjon  of  understanding  and  will,"  I 


which,  in  so  many  words,  his  liordaiup  cf 
London  preaches  to  us. 

Spaniards  1  in  you  is  our  hope;  for  this  Vmf 
time  onr  only  hope :  save  yauradreBf  you  mn 
Hi;  save  ffomuhei,  or  we  nnk.  What  yomjUl 
so  lately  were,  we  at  this  time  are.  If  you  had 
your  slaughterers,  we  havd  outs  :  if  you  kad 
your  torturers,  we  have  ours :  if  yon  have  y«v 
embroiderers,  we  have  our  tailonu  As  to  ocr 
liberties — our  so  much  vaunted  liberties — b- 
adequate  as  they  always  were,  they  mn  gone: 
corruption  has  completely  rotted  them :  pi«< 
served  they  cannot  be ;  if  ever  in  ftitore  pos- 
sessed by  us,  they  must  be  regained.  Our  gtr 
vemment  is  already  become  a  military  one:  if 
but  a  child  cries,  a  troop  is  sent  to  quiet  h. 
As  to  our  Lawyers,  they,  whether  on  Benchei 
or  on  Seats,  are  what  they  have  alwrnyu  bees. 
and,  so  long  as  monarchy  lasts,  always  will  be, 
— ^tools  of  power,  tools  to  the  GoTemmcnt,  &!! 
of  them,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  into  it ;  totk 
to  the  Opposition,  some  of  them,  thai  tfaey 
may  show  themselves,  and  till  they  can  seS 
Uiemselves.  Even  in  otit  Soldien  more  heft 
have  the  friends  of  gpod  government  than  ii 
our  Lawyere,  As  it  is,  the  forms  of  it  are  sll 
that  remain;  the  substance  is  all  gone:  lb? 
shell  we  make  a  show  vrith,  the  kernel  is  im- 
ten.  Seated — not  by  us,  but  by  money  0 
by  terror,  or  at  the  best  by  themselves  or  cse 
another,  we  behold  in  our  representativefi,  st 
they  call  themselves,  the  most  mischievoii£  aai 
most  implacable  of  our  enemies. 

I  who  write  this,  haste  to  write  to  tm 
while  I  am  still  able ;  I  say,  while  I  am  stiB 
able:  for  all  sense  of  security  has  long  been  fed 
from  me.  Cartwri^,  BurdeU,  are  under  pro- 
secution. Hb6iboK»0  has  already  endured,  BUB- 
frdly  endured,  his  punishment :  and,  valesBbe 
saves  himself  by  silence  or  desertion,  pvnis^ied 
over  and  over  again,  it  seems  his  destiny  to  be. 
As  to  me,  who,  I  hear  it  said  coutinnally,  an 
more  enminal  than  any  of  them — me,  ffar  the 
fruit  of  whose  labours,  criminal  as  they  an 
styled,  the  honestest  and  wisest  among  yon  are, 
at  this  moment,  if  I  have  been  rightly  infcni- 
ed,  calling  aloud  that  they  may  press  it  to  their 
lips;  there  is  sometlung— 4t  belongs  not  to  me 
to  say  what — ^that  hitherto  has  saved  me.  Bet 
my  hour  cannot  be  far  distant.  Already,  fti 
what  /  have  written,  othen  have  been  p«misb- 
ed.  Not  in  the  hermitage  from  which  I  write, 
but  in  some  prison  shall  I  die.  I  ecnidd  not 
die  in  greater  comfort  than  by  dying  in  yoer 
service. 

JEREMY  BENTHAIi. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  TRACT  THE  SECOND. 


The  occasion,  on  which  the  paper  that  forms 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  was  published, 
is  that  of  the  ever-memorable  massacre  perpe- 
trated at  Cadiz,  the  principal  sea-port  in  Spain^ 


the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in  that  oovstry 
— ^the  city  next  in  population  to  the  Gafnttl 
The  day  on  which  this  tragedy  was  acted,  wu 
the  tenth  of  March,  1820.    For  its  declared 
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object  it  had  the  preseiration  of  that  state  of 
thmgs  which,  under  a  deepotiBmyis  designated 
by  the  words  toeial  order; — ^for  its  perpetra- 
tors, those  who  profit  by — those  whose  parti- 
enlar  and  sinister  interest  is  interwoven  with 
— ^the  maintenance  of  that  order ;  for  its  in- 
etroments,  perfidy  and  treachery. 

In  the  great  contest  which,  now  for  abont 
half  a  century,  has  been  carrying  on  in  the 
field  of  the  habitable  globe — ^in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  many  and  i^efew — ^this  has  not  been 
one  of  the  least  conspicuous  scenes.  Impa- 
tience and  cmelty  have  ererywhere  chaiuc- 
ierized  the  deportment  of  the  mling  few,  long- 
soffenng  and  forbearance  that  of  the  subject 
many.  In  this  contest,  the  object  of  the  great- 
est number  has,  of  course,  all  along,  been  that 
which,  on  pain  of  their  extinction,  it  can  neyer 
cease  to  be — ^the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number :  of  thto  ruling  few,  under  the 
like  impulse,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
Tulipg  few.  By  the  greatest  number— by  the 
subject  many— HE^r  object — ^their  real  object 
— ^has  nowhere — ^has  nerer — ^been  disayowed : 
it  has  not  been,  it  never  can  be,  an  object  for 
them  to  be  ashamed  of.  By  no  motive  could 
they  have  been  led  to  disavow  it.  By  the  most 
irresistible  impulses,  they  have,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  been  impelled  to  the  avowal 
of  it :  aU  their  prospects  of  success  have  de- 
pended on  the  extent  given  to  the  avowal  made 
of  it.  Not  so  the  ruling  few.  Consistently 
with  common  decency,  consistently  with  com- 
mon prudence,  consistently  with  any  hope  of 
advantage,  consistently  with  any  assurance  of 
security  to  themselves,  at  no  time,  nor  any- 
where, can  their  object  have  been,  or  in  future 
be,  avowed:  to  say  to  the  subject  many,  sacri- 
fice your  happiness  to  ours,  would  be  to  say, 
be  fools,  that  we,  for  our  own  profit,  and  at 
your  expense,  may  be  knaves. 

Being  thus,  by  l^e  very  nature  of  their  claim, 
precluded  from  the  use  of  retuon  in  support  of 
it,  they  have  been  driven  by  necessity  to  lay 
hold  on  custom,  as  the  only  support  that  could 
be  found  for  it.  The  government — the  un- 
bridled government — of  one,  being  the  simplest 
possible  form  of  govemment,and  that  to  which, 
in  the  early  stages  of  society,  each  horde  found 
itself,  under  pain  of  immediate  extirpation, 
necessitated  to  submit  itself  during  its  wufare 
with  the  neighbouring  hordes,  of  which  war- 
fare either  the  existence  or  the  immediate  ex- 
pectation was  incessant, — this  was  the  form 
of  government  that  succeeded  everywhere  to 
primeval  anarchy.  For  a  long  time,  if,  on  any 
occasion,  power  felt  any  such  sense  as  that  of 
restrain^  it  was  only  from  momentary  and 
easily  assuageable  dissatisfaction:  not  till 
after  a  long  course  of  mutual  and  variously 
terminating  struggles,  could  it  have  anywhere, 
as  here  and  there  it  has  done,  found  itself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  submitting  to  any  deter- 
minate and  settled  limitations.  In  comparison 
with  the  political  communities  in  which  all  such 
limitations  remain  still  unknown,few  are  those 


in  which  any  such  galling  shackles  have  had 
or  have  place.  Hence  it  is  that,  subject  or 
not  subject  to  this  or  that  limitation,  submit- 
ted to  for  the  purchase  of  the  voluntary  sup- 
port of  the  sub-ruling  few,  everywhere  has  the 
government  of  one  had  otutom  for  its  support. 
Hence  it  is  likewise  that,  while  Monarchy  and 
Custom  have  everywhere  had  Beaton  for  their 
adversary,  with  exceptions  to  a  correspondently 
small  extent,  and  those  of  scarce  any  other  than 
a  recent  date,  they  have  had  reasonift^and  rea- 
son^n  for  their  support.  Everything  being  to 
be  hoped  from  the  support  given  to  the  claims 
of  the  one  and  the  few,  nothing  to  be  hoped, 
but  everything  to  befeared,from  support  given 
to  the  cause  of  the  many,  and  on  this  part 
of  the  field  of  discourse,  the  great  mass  of 
the  language,  as  it  stands,  having  had  for  its . 
manufacturers  those  reasonersupon  paper,  who 
all  the  while  have  been  reasoning  under  the 
yoke  of  this  sinister  influence,  the  language- 
ftimished  by  omtom  for  the  occasion,  has 
been  everywhere  a  tissue  of  fallacies,  spread" 
abroad  for  the  support  of  it. 

Hence,  as  part  and  parcel  of  that  tissue,  the 
jargon,  the  contents  of  which,  on  this  field. 
Custom  has  engaged  men  to  accept  at  one  an- 
other's hands,  in  lieu  of  reason.  Over  and 
above  those  &llaoies,  which  require,  each  of 
them,  a  sentence,  or  perhaps  a  paragraph,  to 
give  expression  to  it,  and  of  which  a  Ust  in 
some  detail  has  been  given  in  another  work,* 
— hence  those  still  more  commodious  fallacies, 
for  the  propagation  of  which  a  single  phrase, 
or  even  a  single  word,  is  sufficient.  Witness, 
dignity  of  the  erown;  dignity  of  Ae  throne,  tplen- 
dour^Aeorown,  splendour  of  the  throne,  match- 
lees  don8titution,JEnglish  inttitutione.  Wit- 
ness legOimaey,  order,  toeial  order.  By  a  cus- 
tcmi,  commenced  by  paid  and  enlisted,  rein- 
forced by  gratuitous  and  deluded  scribes,  all 
these  imaginary  and  verbal  blessings  have  been 
placed  in  tiie  catalogue  of  things  to  be  cherished 
and  maintained :  to  be  maintained,  all  of  them> 
with  equally  ardent  devotion,  and  inde&ti- 
gable  perseverance.  Of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  nowhere,  till  of  late 
years  in  the  united  Anglo-American  states, 
nowhere,  without  absurdity  could  it  anywhere 
have  been  stated  as  belonging  to  the  number 
of  those  things  which  ought  to  be  maintained. 
Why  it  could  not,  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  men- 
tioned :  that  which  is  nowhere  establithed,  can- 
not anywhere  be  maintained.  No  objection, 
it  is  true,  is  this  to  its  being  put  upon  the  list 
of  those  things  which  ought  to  be  established. 
Accordingly,  now  that  in  that  only  seat  of 
established  good  government,  it  is  already 
upon  the  list  of  those  things  which  ought  to 
be  maintained,  and  now  that,  in  some  political 
communities,  it  has  been  put  upon  the  list  of 
those  things  'which  ought  to  be  established. 


*  See  The  Book  of  Fallacies^  in  vol.  ii.  of  thia 
collection* 
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and  which  with  all  their  energy,  men  are  la- 
bonnng  to  establish, — even  the  best  paid,  even 
the  most  hungry,  even  the  most  strenaoos  sup- 
porters of  the  claims  of  the  ruling  one  and  the 
sub-ruling /«iQ,  see  no  hope  of  advantage  fh>m 
any  direct  deidal  opposed  to  so  uncontrover- 
tible a  position,  as  that  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  ought  ererywhere  to 
be  established.  In  the  diverting  of  men's  at- 
tention from  that  sole  basis  of  good  govern- 
ment, is  their  only  hope;  and  hence  it  is  that, 
from  Thrones,  and  Houses,  and  Benches,  the 
ears  of  the  people  are  so  indefatigably  plied  with 
the  conftised  and  senseless  din,  composed  of 
matchless  Constitution,  English  institutions, 
wisdom  of  Ancestors,  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
splendour  of  the  Crown,  dignity  of  the  Throne, 
splendour  of  the  Throne,  balance,  mixture  of 
classes,  wash  (or  something  else)  that  ^  works 
well,"  Holy  Religion,  licentiousness.  Blas- 
phemy, Atheism,  Jacobinism,  Legitimacy, 
Order,  Social  Order,  with  et  cetera$  upon  et  ce- 

Lei  jReaaon  he  frwtfid.  Custom  barren,  is 
among  the  aphorisms  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  say- 
ing this,  he  said  what  he  wished  to  see,  assur- 
e<Sy  not  what  he  saw :  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment— in  this  field,  beyond  all  others — Reason 
(and  we  have  seen  why)  breeds  like  a  she- 
martin  ;  custom,  like  a  doe-rabbit. 

Finding  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
— «ure  of  discomfiture  and  overthrow,  should 
they,  on  any  occasion,  venture  to  act  upon  the 
field  of  reason — always  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves— always  condemned  by  conscience,  al- 
ways beholdmg,  in  the  prevalence  of  reason 
and  the  spread  of  intellectual  light,  the  down- 
fal  of  their  power — the  temper  prevalent 
among  the  oppressing  tribe  has,  always  and 
everywhere,  been  congenial  to  this  their  situ- 
ation; their  conduct  to  their  temper:  their 
temper  feverish,  their  conduct  sanguinary  and 
atrocious.  In  the  many,  the  sacrifice  of  whose 
interest  to  their  own  has  been  their  constant 
object  and  perpetual  occupation,  they  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  behold  so  many  constant 
objects  of  their  contempt  and  hatred:  of 
contempt  for  their  actual  patience,  of  hatred 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  contempt,  never 
altogether  clear  of  alarm,  from  the  unassuage- 
able  apprehension  of  the  ultimate  cessation  of 
that  patience.  Maki^rs  and  Masters  of  the 
laws,  death  and  torture,  in  rich  variety  of 
shape,  they  have  spread  over  the  whole  con- 
texture of  those  Umts,  for  the  gratification  of 
those  angry  passions,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  order,  to  which  every  word  fri>m  the 
voice  of  Reason,  sounded  in  their  ears  as  preg- 
nant with  disturbance.  Hence  the  apparatus 
of  gibbets,  halters,  axes,  pillories,  chains,  and 
dungeons :  hence  the  anxiety  and  abundance 
with  which  the  musket  and  the  tobre  are  at 
all  times  kept  in  store;  kept  in  store,  and,  by 
the  despatch  and  extent  given  to  their  oper- 
ations, held  in  preparation  to  anticipate,  sup- 
port, and  relieve  the  labours  of  the  judicatory. 


Hence  the  implacable  enmity  to  the  libetiy  c# 
the  press :  hence  the  inde&tigable  ezertMBS 
for  die  extinction  of  it.  Henoe  the  Aasocia- 
tion,  self-Btyled  CknutUiOional,  headed  by  the 
headsof  factitious  religion  and  standinganMes, 
at  the  invitation,  and  to  the  emolumeiii,  of 
lawyers :  the  too  real  assodatioii,  fiwmed  for 
the  protection  of  a  non-entity,  by  the  destrsc- 
tion  of  whatever  good  was  ever  Bpoken  of  as 
belonging  to  it. 

The  causes  have  now  been  seen  of  that  con- 
trast which,  since  the  commenoement  of  the 
great  contest  above  spoken  of,  has,  at  all  times, 
been  exhibited,  between  the  oondoei  of  the 
ruling  one  and  sub-ruling,/^  on  the  cnm  hand, 
and  Uiat  of  the  subject  and  saSEsting  wtamy  on 
the  other. 

Of  the  two  so  opposite  systems  ci  poiitieal 
action— -that  which  has  for  its  object  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  ruKng  few,  and  that  which 
has  for  its  object  the  greatest  h^^neoe  of  the 
subject  many — ^would  yon  see  at  one  Tiew  aa 
exemplification  as  strilong  as  it  is  instmctive ! 
Look  to  the  now  so  happily  independent  An- 
glo-American States.  Look  back  to  the  state 
of  things  in  that  country,  at  the  period  of  the 
great  contest,  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  Note 
weU  the  several  systems  of  mahxe,  on  whidi 
the  two  contending  parties  were  prepared  to 
act.  Look  first  to  Ugiiimaey,  and  wiatMeu 
eontUtution:  mark  the  &te,  which,  in  case  of 
success  to  their  side,  they  had  prepared  for 
their  adversaries :  strangulation  for  necks,  am- 
putation for  heads,  laceration  for  bowels,  seve- 
rance and  dispersion  for  quarters:  and,  ksl 
1^  this  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  pimtsh- 
ment  of  the  so-styled  guilty,  denial  of  jastke 
for  creditors,  purposed  indigence  for  mitned 
and  unaccused  vnves  and  children,  poipoeed 
indigence  even  for  indeterminately  distaiit 
kin<&ed,  whether  sharers  in,  nnappiiaed  of, 
or  even  adverse  to,  their  designs: — for  aH 
these,  in  indeterminable  and  unheeded  mul- 
titudes: for,  such  is  the  inscmtabiy  coat- 
plicated  result— wire-drawn,  nobody  knows 
when,  by  nobody  knovrs  what  King's  cm- 
tures,  in  the  situation  of  ever  rOBOveaUc 
Judges,  out  of  so  short  and  inrelevaiit  a 
phrMO  as  eomption  of  blood:  a  phrase,  in- 
vented by  the  corrupt  in  will  and  i 
ing,  for  a  mask  to  the  atrocity,  by  ^ 
such  countless  multitudes,  the  <  ' 
nocent  are  pierced  through  and  tfarovgh,  fior 
the  chance  of  conveying  an  additional  paag  v» 
the  bosom  of  the  so-styled  guilty,  whose  pro- 
per powers  of  snfierance,  it  is  thos  proved. 
were  still,  after  being  put  to  the  nlaosi 
stretch,  insufficient  for  satiating  the  appetas* 
of  groundless  vengeance :  vengeuice,  againtt 
which  it  was  assumed  that  nothing  oenld  bf 
said — because  law  had  been  made  the  instm- 
ment  of  it,  and  all-oonaqprehenaiTBBeM  and  per> 
petuity  had  been  given  to  it. 

Su<ji  being  the  system,  in  poxsaaiice  of 
which,  in  case  of  suooees,  under  the  orden  of 
the  all-raling  one,  the  roUng  few  wen  on  tha& 
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KscajHon  prepajred  to  aot,  as  in  sach  oontests 
hey  neyer  haye  ftHed,  nor  in  case  of  sncceaa 
yer  can  fail  to  act^ — ^mark  now  the  system  of 
ounteractioHy  employed  in  that  country^  by 
he  oppressed  and  subject  many,  for  their  pro- 
ection  against  those  destined  peipetnally  im- 
pending, and  perpetually  threatened  honors. 
jook  in  the  first  place  to  tiie  comaMnoement  of 
he  contest :  mark  well  the  character  of  the 
aeasores  of  resistance,  organized  and  put  in 
kction,  before  the  sword  was  as  yet  resorted 
o.  To  treason-law,  as-  aboye  described,  in- 
ilnding  oorrupUou  of  blood  as  above  described, 
vhat  was  it  they  opposed  t  Neither  more  nor 
ess  than  the  infliction  called  tarring  cmd 
Withering,  And  this  tarring  and  feathering, 
yhat  was  it?  The  substituting,  to  a  part  of 
he  sufferer's  usual  clothing,  a  ooyering  oom- 
toaed  of  featkers,  made  to  adhere  to  Ms  body 
»y  a  coating  of  tar.  Humiliation,  by  means 
i  scorn  and  derision,  was  accordingly,  it  may 
yell  be  concluded,  a  suffering  actually  sus- 
;ained.  Btit,  to  this  mental,  what  corporal 
iufferance  was  added?  None  whateyer.  To 
(he  sufferance  thus  inflicted  in  the  name  of 
punishment  on  the  person  of  the  alleged  offen- 
ler,  to  this  properly-uated  punishment — ^what 
addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  mis-teated 
punishment?  what  punishment  was  purposely 
inflicted  on  those  to  whom  no  offence  was  so 
much  as  imputed?    None  whateyer. 

Look,  in  conclusion,  to  the  terminatum  of 
the  contest :  look  to  Sctratoga:  look  to  York 
TovH.  What,  in  the  eyes  of  the  yictors,  were 
the  prostrate  yanquishedl  Not  rebels,  not 
traitors :  not  anything  but  what  Englishmen 
haye  been  wont  to  be  to  French  yictors, 
Frenchmen  to  English  rictors — ^unfortunate, 
yet  not  the  less  respected,  enemies. 

Of  the  maimer  in  which,  in  the  season  of 
ascendancy  the  subject  many  bear  their  facul- 
ties, would  you  see  another  exemplification  t 
Cast  a  momentary  glance  on  Ireland.*  Behold 
the  yast  majority  of  the  people  in  that  country, 
objects  of  inyeterate  oppression  and  legalized 
depredation,  yictims  of  a  system  of  studied 
and  inexorable  misrule,  carried  on  through 
centuries.  Under  such  proyocation,  mark  their 
deportment,  when  circumstances  had  placed 
the  power  of  retaliation  in  their  hands.  Look, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  five  or  six  years'  period 
between  the  years  1778  and  1783.  Compare 
the  state  of  the  country  in  that  period  with 
the  state  of  it  not  only  before  but  eyer  since : 
compare  the  conduct  maintained  there  in  re- 
lation to  one  another  by  those  same  uniyersally 
contrasted  parties,  both  of  them  haying  the 
contest  in  America,  and  latterly  the  termina- 
tion of  it,  fbU  in  yiew. 

Fayoured  by  circumstances,  fayoured  by  the 
happy  weakness  of  their  tyrant  neighbours, 
linked  in  the  bands  of  a  no  less  peaceful  than 


*  See  futher,  with  reference  to  Ireland  and  the 
Volunteers, "  Radicalism  not  dangerous,**  voL  v.  p. 


free  and  yoluntary  oonfederacy,open  toall  whom 
situation  permitted  and  affection  disposed  to  en- 
ter intoit^  behold  the  oppressed  iiia«y,rising  up 
in  arms.  Scarce  had  they  begun  to  show  them- 
selyes,when,Fithoutalife  sacrificed,  without  a 
blow  struck,  they  saw  the  yotaries  of  corruption, 
by  themere  apprehension  of  what  they  were  able 
to  do  and  of  what  had  been  deseryed  at  their 
hands,  laid  prostrate  at  their  feet  For  fiye 
years  and  more,  by  the  confession  of  the  most 
adyerse  parties,  by  the  testimony  of  all  jour- 
nalists, of  all  historians — the  whole  power  of 
the  country  was  in  their  hands.  What  was 
the  use  they  made  of  it  t  What  use,  in  the 
zenith  of  their  power,  did  these  Irish  Insur- 
gents make  of  those  English  supports  of  legi- 
timacy and  social  order — ^axes,  and  gibbets, 
with  their  a  cetera$  as  aboye  1  What  use 
made  they  even  of  the  American  instruments 
of  self-preseryation — ^tar  and  feathers  ?  None. 
What,  in  fine,  yiewed  in  eyery  point  of  yiew, 
was  the  true,  the  uniyersally  undisputed,  the 
indisputably  proper  appellation  of  this  period 
of  Irish  history !  Yes :  it  was  the  golden  pe- 
riod, the  no  longer  fkbulous — ^theyisible  golden 
age.f  Behold  now  the  sad  reyerse.  Unhap- 
pily for  both  islands,  peace  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  England.  The  hands  of  English 
tyrants  were  thus  set  free.  What  was  the 
consequence  to  Irehind?  The  golden  age  ya- 
nished;  the  age  of  iron  returned :  the  age  of 
iron,  and,  with  it,  that  scene  of  oppression  and 
legidized  depredation — of  insolence  on  the  one 
huid,  of  eyer  just  and  eyer  boiling  howsoeyer 
smothered  indignation  on  the  other;  thereupon 
came  that  conspiracy  among  the  fno,  haying 
for  its  ayowed  object  the  extermination  of  the 
many: — that  conspiracy,  of  which  it  is  so  well 
known  to  eyerybody  that  it  need  not  be  said 
by  anybody,  who  the  men  are,  who  so  lately 
were  ayowedly,  and  because  not  now  ayowed- 
ly,  are  not  the  less  determinately  and  effec- 
tively at  the  head. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  catastrophe.  Now  as 
to  the  actors.  The  men,  by  whom  this  golden 
age  was  thus  created  and  so  long  preserved — 
what  were  they  ?  What,  but  the  men  of  uni- 
versal suffi-age?  Yes:  and  by  them  in  that 
island,  and  from  that  island  in  this,  within  a 
few  years  after  its  establishment  in  United 
America,  would  the  system  of  universality, 
secrecy,  equality  and  annuaUty  of  sujffhige 
have  been  established,  and  the  no  longer  fiibn- 
lous  golden  age  have  been  thus  extended  and 


t  See  the  Whig  Bic^phy  of  Mr  Hardy,  the 
ToiyObservatio&s  on  Irish  affairs  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  even  the  Tory  History  of  Mr  Adolphus.  **  Let 
those  who  sneer  at  the  Yolunteer  Institution,  point 
out  the  days/*  (says  Mr  Hardy,  life  of  Lord  Char- 
lemoni,  p.  197,)  **  not  merely  in  the  Irish,  but  any 
history,  when  decorous  measures  kept  more  even 
pace  with  the  best  charities  of  life,  when  crime 
found  leas  countenance,  and  law  more  reverence/* 
— "Private  property,"  (p.  198,)  "private  peace, 
wore  everyWlbere  watched  over  by  the  volunteers 
with  a  filial  and  pious  care.'* 
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THREE  TRACTS 


perpetaated,  Imt  for  the  unhappily  restored 
peace  abore-mentioned,  in  conjnnotion  with 
the  treachery  of  certain  of  the  people's  pre- 
tended friends ;  one  of  whom,  in  the  teeth  of 
that  same  five  yean'  fresh  experience,  had  the 
effrontery  to  speak  of  uuTcrsal  division  and 
consequent  destruction  of  property,  as  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  that  yery  state  of  things, 
which,  haying  under  the  eyes  of  all  men,  but 
in  a  more  particular  manner  under  his  own, 
been  so  recently  experienced,  had  produced 
none  but  tiie  most  opposite — ^uuprecedentedly 
opposite  effects. 

Look  at  this  moment  to  Portugal :  behold 
that  now  magnanimous  and  regenerated  nation, 
easting  off  at  once  the  double  yoke  of  a  do- 
mestic and  fi>reign  despotism.  Before  the 
auspicious  day  anriyed,  think  what  had  been 
the  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  the  forbear- 
ance on  the  other,  the  wretchedness  in  conse- 
quence :  read  it  in  the  documents  of  the  time. 
Since  that  auspicious  day,  inquire  what  has 
been  the  vengeance :  inquire  ever  so  sharply, 
no  such  thing  will  you  &id. 

Warmed  by  the  subject,  the  pen  has  been 
running  riot.  Recollection  commandB  it  back 
to  Cadiz. 

On  the  10th  of  Bfarch,  1820,  at  a  moment 
of  general  festiyity,— the  assembled  multitude 
being  no  less  peacefhl,  no  less  unsuspecting, 
no  less  crowded,  no  less  defenceless,  than,  in 
the  preceding  August,  they  had  been  at  Man- 
chester^—at  the  instigation—not  of  a  simple 
Priest,  but  of  a  Bishop-^  selection,  careftiUy 
made  from  the  reftise  of  the  army,  fell  upon 
the  people,  and,  not  with  cutting  weapons  only, 
but  with  fire-arms,  commenced  an  equally  in- 
discriminating  slaughter.  As  to  the  number 
of  those  slain  on  the  spot,  accounts  vary  from 
three  hundred  to  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred ;  as  to  the  wounded,  they  agree  in  esti- 
mating it  at  a  thousand. 

The  triumph  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
cause  of  the  people  finally  prevailed ;  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  such  as  in  that  country  it 
is,  was  restored.  But  the  law  thus  restored, 
was  itself  the  law  of  tyranny.    It  was  a  sys- 


tem of  law,  which  had  for  its  end  in  view  Ar 
same  as  that  of  matchless  eonstitatioii,  eavy 
and  admiration  of  the  world :  wliich  Ind  ftr 
its  end  in  view,  in  a  word,  (need  it  be  mei- 
tioned  t)  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  ha^ 
piness  of  the  nUiny  one  and  the  tmb^rmlimt 
fiWf  at  the  expense,  and  by  the  saerilifie  of  tk 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  munba. 
Amongst  other  tribes  of  the  mliiig  Ibw,  tb* 
establ^hment  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  tfe 
lawyer-tribe,-Hnann&ctureCT  of  aa  mrassiii- 
able  tyranny,  the  necessary  and  ever  read; 
instrument  of  every  other  tyranny. 

In  Spain,  as,  with  scarce  an  exeeption,  is 
every  other  of  the  countries  goroned  bj 
Rome-bred  law^ — effectual  care  hnd  bea 
taken,  that,  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  sinister 
interest  of  the  ruling  one  was  eoncemed,  thi 
fibte  of  the  accused  i£ould  be  completely  at  thr 
disposal  of  an  ever-obsequious  instmmem  d 
that  same  ruling  one:  a  judge,  nominated 
and  at  all  times  removeable,  by  his  fiat :  aai 
that,  for  that  purpose,  the  proceedings  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  collection  of  the  evidence  u 
particular— of  that  mass  of  informntien,  «a 
the  collection  of  which  the  result  of  every 
cause  necessarily  depends^— shonld^  ftom  fint 
to  last,  remain  covered  vnth  a  veil  of  in^eae- 
trable  secrecy.  In  England,  <mly  in  casa 
where  property  is  at  stake,  does  this  list  nn 
Honed  security,  for  ii^nstice,  comiption,  sad 
official  depredation — this  secrecy  in  tlie  ed- 
leotion  of  evidence,  stand  as  yet  estabJisfaed : 
any  designs  formed  by  the  head  of  the  law 
upon  jury  trial — any  such  designs^  howsoevc; 
intimated,not  having  as  yet  been  partiealanaed 
and  brought  forward :  and  thouji^  when  th« 
whole  of  tiie  richest  man's  property  is  at  stake, 
property  is  thus  disposed  of  by  the  instnuno- 
tali  ty  of  secretly  collected,  or,  as  in  bankraptev 
cases,  by  that  of  uncrossexaminable  evidcscH 
— still,  in  smaller  masses,  it  is  left  to  be  de- 
posed of,  by  a  system  of  evidence,  which,  hew 
replete  soever  vrith  absurdity  and  incenne- 
tenoy,  is,  upon  the  whole,  somevrhnt  less  la- 
grantly  and  completely  hostile  to  jnstace.* 


TRACT,  No.  II. 


ObeertatUmi  on  Jud^  Adtoeate  Hermoea't  Panegyric  on  Judieial  Delayi;  on  the  Oectmom  c/* 
the  Impunity  aevet  given  by  kirn  to  ike  loyal  AuOwre^  the  Cadiz  Maataerej  a  eomwUrpmn  U 
ike  Manekeker  Mateacre;  explaining,  moreover,  the  EffedU  oftecreey  in  judieatmrtr. 


Complaints,  I  observe,  have  been  made,  of 
the  delay  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  Cadiz 
massacre.  Of  a  paper,  signed,  according  to 
the  English  translation,  **  Sanlocar  de  B»a- 
meda,  20th  August,  1820,  the  judge  of  instruc- 
tion, Cormel  Fiscal  Gaspar  Hermosa,"  the  pro- 
i^^ssed  object,  is— to  satisfy  the  Spanish  people, 
that,  from  this  delay,  misconduct  is  not,  in  any 


shape,  justly  imputable  to  (hat  judge.    Tfar 
business  in  question,  is  the  business  of  the  day. 

*  It  being  the  anthorli  inthnate  oonvictioe,  de- 
duced from  the  conaidenition,  u  well  of  tibm  vaj- 
vemJ  nature  of  man,  ■•  of  the  whole  eompajtn  ci 
particular  £Mte,  that  on  the  one  band  in  J 
there  tf  nothing  dangerona  to  piupeity  or  j 
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Bat,  on  the  occasion  of  this  bnBinesa,  I  see 
principles  avowed,  the  inflaenoeof  which  is  of 
as  lasting  a  nature  as  that  of  the  system  of 
law,  of  which  they  make  a  part,  and  from  which 
they  were  imbibed. 

**  I  remind  the  pnblic,"  (says  this  Jndge,) 
**  I  remind  the  public,  that  dday  in  judicial 
proceedings,  is  a  UUbvU  which  is  due  to  justice, 
»nd,  as  it  were,  the  j)rice  at  which  the  secu- 
rity of  the  citizen  is  purchased :  that  the  fucft- 
oicU  forms  are  " — (if,  instead  of  are,  he  had  said 
ought  to  60,  his  proposition  would  haye  stood 
rather  clearer  of  dispute)—^  that  the  judicial 
forms  <tr6 — ^the  shields  of  liberty,  and  precipi- 
taUon  the  most  dangerous  rock  in  the  way  of 
justice." 

This  defence  of  his  excepted,  from  no  indi- 
▼idual  frust  do  I  see  any  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  functionary  in  question  is  chaigeable 
with  misconduct  in  any  shape :  that,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  any  improper  connexion  with 
the  parties  accused,  or  any  of  them :  any  im- 
proper connexion  either  by  complicity,  unity 
of  affection,  fear  of  displeasure,  bribery,  or 
corruption  in  any  other  shape.  Of  the  parti- 
cular £Mts  belonging  to  the  indiyidual  case, 
all  that  is  known  to  am  is  known  to  eyery- 
body:  and  they  are,  all  of  them,  in  his  fibyour : 
namely,  that,  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
both  actors  and  witnesses  must  haye  been,  in 
a  degree  seldom  if  oyer  exemplified  in  the  an- 
nals of  judicature,  numerous :  and  that,  what- 
eyer  be  the  occasion,  the  greater  the  number 
of  the  persons  to  be  examined,  the  greater, 
ccrteris  paribus,  must  haye  been  the  quantity 
of  time  requisite  to  be  occupied  in  the  exami- 
nation. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  too  true,  is 
— ^that  if,  to  a  man  in  his  situation,  the  aboye 
charges  were,  all  of  them,  justly  applicable,  and 
accordingly  applied, — this  is  the  exact  com- 
plexion of  the  sort  of  defence,  that  he  would 
make.  It  is  the  sort  of  defence,  which  any 
man,  in  what  degree  soeyer  guilty,  would 
haye  it  in  his  power  to  make,  and  which  eyery 
man,  who  is  guilty,  would,  if  he  saw  any  pro- 
bability of  its  being  receiyed  and  productiye 
of  effect,  be  sure  to  make.  It  is  the  sort  of 
defence,  which  I  will  not  say  no  man,  who  is 
innocent,  would  eyer  make,  (for  innocence  does 
not  necessarily  giye  right  discernment,  either 
to  the  person  who  pleads,  or  to  those  before 
whom  he  pleads,)  but  which  an  innocent  man, 
if  he  has  right  cQscemment,  would  naturally 
ayoid  employing:  and  for  this  plain  reason — 
because  it  is  the  interest,  and  necessary  ob- 
ject, of  the  man  who  is  innocent,  to  render  his 
case  as  clearly  distinguishable  as  possible  from 
that  of  the  man  who  is  guilty. 

security  in  any  shape,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Despot- 
ism there  is  that  which  is  eyerlastingly  and  most 
seriously  dangerous  to  iisdf,  he  had  imtde  consider- 
able adyance  in  both  researches,  when  stopt  for  the 
present  at  least,  by  other  calls  of  a  still  more  urgent 
nature.  To  see  both  topics  in  other  and  lUbler 
bands  would  afford  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 


Yes:  when  a  man  is  really  innocent,  the 
course  he  takes  will,  naturally  speaking,  be 
exactly  the  reyerse  of  the  course  thus  taken. 
It  will  not  consist  of  vague  generalities  such  as 
the  aboye :  of  aphorisms,  without  applications. 
No :  but,  as  fiur  as  time  and  space  will  permit, 
he  will  hold  up  to  riew,  in  all  their  circum- 
stances, the  indiyidual  facts  by  which  his  inno- 
cence may  be  made  manifest.  In  the  present 
instance,  for  example,  number  of  days  of  sit- 
ting, and  hours  in  each  day :  number  of  per- 
sons that  haye  been  examined  on  the  seyeral 
days :  number  of  persons  that,  as  far  as  known, 
remained  to  be  examined,  &c.  &c. 

Instead  of  this,  or  anything  like  it,  what  does 
this  judge  t  Addressing  himself  to  the  Spa- 
nish public,  as  a  schoolmaster  to  his  scholars, 
he  recalls  to  their  minds,  in  the  form  of 
maxims,  certain  lessons  which,  in  his  yiew  of 
the  matter,  are  in  danger  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciently present  to  their  memories.  To  each  of 
these  seyeral  maxims,  I  shall  proceed  to  give 
a  separate  examination:  namely  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  seen  how  far-  they  are  condu- 
ciye,  or  repugnant,  to  the  incontestably  proper 
ends  of  judicature. 

If,  in  my  yiew  of  them,  the  eyii  tendency  of 
the  principles  thus  inculcated  were  confined  to 
the  screening  of  one  indiyidual,  or  a  limited 
number  of  assignable  indiriduals,  from  just 
censure,  neyer  would  this  pen  haye  employed 
i^lf,  in  a  task  so  ill-adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion of  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  country 
in  which  the  facts  had  place.  But,  in  my 
yiew  of  them,  the  tendency,  though  it  were 
too  much  to  say  the  object,  is — ^to  proride  a 
screen  for  malpractice,  in  eyery  shape,  on  the 
part  of  all  Judges,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sub- 
ject many  in  ail  places,  and  at  all  times :  a 
screen  for  all  indiriduals  in  that  situation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  system  under  which 
they  act:  a  system  which,  in  my  yiew  of  it, 
has,  all  along,  had  misrule,  in  that  shape,  for 
its  yery  object,  as  well  as  for  its  effect :  a  sys- 
tem, on  the  utter  extirpation  of  which,  in  my 
yiew  of  it,  the  ultimate  salyation  of  Spain,  and 
of  eyery  country  that  has  broke  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  despotism,  depends. 

1.  Maxim  the  First : — ^maxim  as  to  delay. 
'*  Delay  in  judicial  proceedings,  is  a  tribute," 
(says  he,)  **  which  is  due  to  justice,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  price  at  which  the  security  of  the 
citizen  is  purchased." 

That,  to  the  operations,  in  the  performance 
of  which  judicial  procedure  consists,  as  to  ope- 
rations of  eyery  other  kind,  time  is  necessary, 
is  a  truth,  of  which,  if  that  was  his  meaning, 
it  needed  not  a  remark  from  a  public  function- 
ary to  remind  us.  But,  by  the  mention  of  the 
word  price,  what  is  insinuated  is  this — ^namely, 
that  whatsoeyer  be  the  occasion,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  time  is,  that  elapses  before  a 
definitiye  decision  is  known  to  haye  been  pro- 
nounced, the  greater  the  probability  is,  that 
the  decision  will  be  conformable  to  justice: 
for,  generally  speaking,  the  higher  the  price 
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you  are  content  to  pay  for  your  goods,  the 
better  the  goods  are  that  you  will  ^ye.  But 
if,  in  the  case  of  delay,  this  were  true,  the 
surest  way  of  pronouncing  a  right  dedraon 
would  be,  never  to  pronounce  any  decision  at 
all :  for,  in  that  case,  the  price  paid  would  be 
the  yery  highest  price  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  may  be  seen  a  truth  or 
two,  of  which  our  instructor  himself  seems  to 
stand  somewhat  in  need  of  being  reminded : 
namely — ^that,  though  operations  are  perform- 
ed in  time,  they  are  not  performed  by  time ; 
that  the  professing  to  be  employing  one's  self 
in  the  performance  of  an  operation,  and  the 
being  actually  so  employed,  are  not  exactly  the 
same  thing ;  that,  while  delay  increases,  recol- 
lection weakens,  and  the  yery  sources  of  eyi- 
deuce  yanish ;  that  delay  in  judieature  is,  so 
long  as  it  lasts,  denial  of  jiuUc€,  and  that  a 
panegyric  on  delay  is,  therefore,  a  panegyric  on 
denial  of  justice. 

True  it  is  that  to  the  quantity  of  delay,  that, 
by  possibility,  may  be  necessary  to  rectitude 
of  decision,  there  is  no  certain  limit.  Why ! 
Because  there  is  no  certain  limit  to  the  quan- 
tity of  time  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  col- 
lection of  this  or  that  piece  of  eyidence.  But 
mind  the  artifice.  Under  the  sanction  of  the 
pretence  formed  by  yague  generalities  such  as 
these,  what  is  true  of  no  more  than  one  cause 
out  of  a  hundred,  is  appUed  to  the  hundred :  a 
cause  which  might  be  despatched  in  twenty 
minutes — (and  of  this  sort  is  by  fiur  the  greater 
number  of  causes) — is  made  to  occupy  twenty 
years :  and  a  cause,  which,  by  the  attendance 
of  both  parties,  in  the  presence  of  a  single 
judge,  in  an  open  judicatory,  the  bystanders, 
rendering  the  seryice  that  is  pretended  to  be 
done,  but  neyer  can  be  done  by  a  judicatory 
of  appeal,  might  be  terminated  without  ex- 
pense— is,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  upon  the 
expense,  nursed  and  kept  alive ;  kept  alive 
till  the  party,  whose  condition,  in  respect  of 
pecuniary  circumstances,  is  least  fkvourable,  is 
— ^if  alive,  alive  in  the  pit  of  ruin,  and  his  adver- 
sary more  or  less  near  to  it. 

Unfortunately  for  justice  and  for  mankind, 
in  regard  to  the  use  made  of  the  vrord  delay, 
an  imperfection  there  is,  under  which,  language 
seems,  very  generally,  to  labour.  Two  objects 
there  are,  for  the  designation  of  which  there  is 
but  this  one  word,  though,  between  the  objects 
themselves,  the  distinction  is  not  only  clear  and 
perfect,  but,  for  the  most  important  purposes, 
is  continually  requiring  to  be  brought  to  view: 
namely,  on  the  one  hand,  an  addition  stated  as 
being  made  to  an  already  allotted  quantity 
of  time;  that  statement  not  being  accompanied 
with  any  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the 
so  allotted  quantity ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
addition,  the  quantity  of  which  is  considered 
as  being  exeettive.  In  this  unfortunate  ambi- 
guity, the  supporters  of  all  systems  of  judica- 
ture contrary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  find  a 
most  useful  instrument  of  defence.  ^  Delay 
is,  frequently,  necessary  to  justice:  namely, 


delay  without  excess:  therefore,  eo**  (say  the?) 
^  is  delay  in  excess ;  for  delay  in  ezceflSy  is  de- 
lay ;  and  delay,  you  cannot  deny,  is  neeeMary 
to  justice."  Such  is  their  aigUDent;  mad  waA 
the  logic  of  it. 

On  the  present  occasion,  speaking  ma  he  dM, 
of  delay  as  a  tribute  due  to  justice,  in  wliidi 
of  these  two  settees  would  this  ywifemur  cf 
justice  wish  us  to  understand  the  term  lie  tins 
employs!  Delay  vnthout  excess!  the  propo- 
sition is  a  nugatory  one.  What  ong^  to  be 
done,  ought  to  be  done:  such  is  the  iiiBtniet» 
conveyed  by  it.  Delay  in  excess  t  the  propo- 
sition is  an  absurd  and  false  one. 

2.  Maxim  the  Second.  Pf«eipftaf«oi»  it  tke 
fnod  dangerous  rock  in  the  way  ofputiee.  Here, 
after  another  subject  (of  which  presently)  has 
been  passed  on  to,  up  comes  the  same  &Uacy 
again  in  other  words.  Preeipiiaiiomt  Wlat 
can  be  meant  by  it,  but  deepatcky  or  promipti' 
tude  in  exoeul 

As  to  the  maxim,  setting  aside  the  ihetork 
of  it,  what  is  the'^lain  import  of  it  t  That  t]» 
quantity  of  time  you  employ-— or  at  least  pro- 
fess to  employ — in  the  operations  of  jvdieatiire, 
ought  not  to  be  insufileient :  it  ought  not  to  be 
wbbt  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Let  it  but  mean  anything— giTe  it  bet  a 
determinate  meaning— ^the  very  rererse  of  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  true.  Nnmenms,  faideed, 
are  the  modes  of  mal-praetice  to  which  the 
term  pret^piUAvm  might,  without  impropnety, 
be  applied ;  speaking  in  general  termsyhi  regani 
to  any  operation  whatever,  thaty  m  the  ease  is 
question,  happens  to  be  neceasaiy  to  right  deci- 
sion, the  omitting  to  employ  the  idiole  or  any 
part  of  the  quantity  of  time  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  and  theiebj  pattng 
an  exclusion  upon  the  operation  hs^:  in  par- 
ticular, putting,  in  this  way,  an  exdaaioB  apoa 
such  or  such  an  evidentiary  doeuaent;  vpsn  the 
attendance  of  such  or  such  a  witness;  npon  such 
or  such  a  material  question  to  snch  or  such  aa 
attending  witness;  npon  the  answer,  or  say 
part  of  the  answer,  that  would  or  might  hate 
been  given  by  him  to  snch  or  such  a  qnestka; 
upon  such  or  such  a  comment  that  wovM  other- 
wise have  been  made  upon  Iss  evideaoe.  Bat 
the  sense,  in  which,  of  all  imsginahle  seasn, 
it  seems  most  likely  to  be  nndustood,  is — the 
omitting  to  employ  more  or  less  of  the  v^ole 
time  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  a  mas, 
to  form,  by  means  of  refUti^on,  a  rig^  dceician, 
on  such  grounds  of  excision  as,  in  all  shapes 
taken  together,  have  oeen  actually  presented 
to  his  view:  in  a  word,  a  deficiency  in  the  time 
necessary  for  reflection. 

Precipitation  in  judicature  being  thus  sBdei^ 
stood,  and  admitted  to  be  a  rock,  now  let  bi 
see  whether,  of  all  imaginable  rooks^  this  b 
really  the  most  dangerous. 

Look  to  English  judicature.  Adverse  af,  ia 
so  large  a  part  of  its  extent,  the  system  t9— 
uncontrovertibly  adverse — to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice—still,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  isypeihape,  Ur 
least  so  of  any  as  yet  anywheie  estabU^ir^: 
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stnuage  indeed  it  would  be,  if  it  were  not  much 
leflB  so  than  that  of  Spain.  Of  the  two  distin- 
guishable branches  of  this  system  of  procedure, 
namely,  the  natural  and  the  technical,  the  only 
branch  commonly  in  Tiew  is  the  technicid 
branch:  of  this  branch,  the  part  most  highly, 
most  generally,  and  least  undeserredly  esteem- 
ed, is  that  in  which  the  judicatory  is  compoeed 
of  a  professional  judge,  with  a  company  of 
non-professional  judges  under  the  name  of  a 
jury:  the  jury,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ftinc- 
tions,  acting,  in  so  far  as  it  is  their  choice  to 
do  so,  under  the  guidance  of  the  judge.  Now 
then,  in  this  case,  how  stands  tiie  dangerous- 
ness!  If,  in  the  business  of  judicial  proce- 
dure, the  danger  from  precipitation  were  so 
great  as  supposed;  in  other  words,  if  the  mis- 
chief from  it  is  so  great  and  so  frequent  as 
supposed,  here,  it  wiU  be  seen,  we  haye  a  case 
in  which  it  would  display  itself  in  its  utmost 
possible  magnitude.  But  how  stands  the  &ct  1 
So  small,  if  any,  is  the  mischief  that  in  no  one 
instance  perhaps  as  yet,  has  it  ever  so  much  as 
attracted  notice:  in  no  one  instance,  at  any 
rate,  is  complaint  known  to  have  been  produced 
by  it.  Now  then,  note  how  the  case  stands : 
No  sooner  is  the  eyidence  with  such  comments, 
if  any,  as  haye  been  made  on  it  by  the  parties 
or  adyocates  on  |both  sides  closed,  than,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  moment's  dday  taken  for  re- 
flection comes,  if  at  all,  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge:  opinion  or  no  opinion,  immediately 
again,  comes  thereupon,  as  often  as  not,  the 
decision  of  the  jury.  The  promptitude  thus 
displayed — ^is  it  in  the  power  of  preetptta- 
ttoUf  taken  eyen  in  the  bad  sense,  to  exceed 
it!  The  same  promptitude,  again,  has  it  eyer, 
on  the  part  of  any  person,  be«i  the  subject  of 
complaint  I  No,  neyer.  When  promptitude, 
in  this  degree,  has  place,  does  it  eyer  enter 
into  any  one's  mind,  that  any  such  condemna- 
tory or  disapprobatiye  appeUatiye  as  preeipp- 
tation  is,  on  that  account,  applicable  to  it  1 
No,  neyer.  If  promptitude,  in  such  a  degree, 
(and,  in  no  higher  degree  can  it  haye  place,)  is 
preeipikUhn,  precipitation,  so  &r  from  being 
the  most  dangerous  rock  on  which  judicature 
can  strike,  ndght,  with  much  more  propriety, 
in  the  language  of  the  same  rhetoric,  be  spoken 
of  as  the  harbour  towards  which  it  is  to  be 
withed  that  its  course  should  be  directed. 

Neyer,  surely,  was  aphorism  more  unfortu- 
nate I  What  is  the  eyil  to  which,  in  the  scale 
of  eyil,  the  highest  place  is  assigned  by  it. 
The  yery  evil  which  not  only  is,  in  eyery  coun- 
try, the  least  misohieyous,  but  in  the  country, 
in  which  the  warning  is  ^us  giyen,  the  least 
probable. 

Delay,  as  aboye— delay,  so  long  as  it  lasts 
— is  injustice :  for  it  is  denial  of  justice :  and, 
whether  blame  accompany  it  or  not,  the  effect 
.   to  the  parties  is  the  same. 

In  precipitation,  unless  misdecision  be  the 
result  of  it,  there  is  no  iigustice :  with  it,  there 
may  be  folly,  but,  from  it,  there  is  no  injus- 
tice. 


In  regard  to  delay,  thus  it  is  as  to  its  im- 
mediate effects,  in  both  branches  penal  and 
non-penal  taken  together,  and  considered  with 
reference  to  its  effect  in  the  particular  oanae 
in  which  it  has  place.  In  the  penal  branch, 
consider  now  its  effects  on  the  whole  com- 
plexion and  character  of  that  branch.  In  so 
far  as  punishment  has  place,  from  delay  in  ex- 
cess comes  ttoenty  in  excess :  for  by  delay,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  delay,  the  value,  and  effec- 
tiye  influence  of  the  punishment  is  diminished : 
diminished,  by  diminution  of  propinquity,  and 
thence  also  of  certainty.  But,  on  the  back  of 
this  eyil,  comes  another  eyil.  What  is  want- 
ing in  propinquity  and  certainty  is  then  endea- 
youred  to  be  made  up  for  in  magnitude:  and 
thus  we  haye  teveriiy  in  excess. 

But,  again,  from  teverity  in  excess,  and 
thence,  as  aboye,  from  dday  in  excess,  comes 
ineficiency.  For,  as  the  punishment  increases 
in  maonitude,  here  again  it  loses  in  certainty. 
For  the  efficiency  of  the  punishment  depends, 
caiterit  paribus,  upon  the  frequency  of  the 
known  instances  of  its  infliction,  compared  with 
that  of  the  known  or  suspected  instances  of  the 
delinquency  which  called  for  it.  But  infliction 
depends  upon  conriction,  and  conyiction  de- 
pends upon  the  co-operation  of  all  operators 
necessary:  necessary, in  the  seyeral  characters 
of  informers,  arrestators,  witnesses.  Judges, 
and  ftinctionaries  acting  under  the  command 
of  Judges :  and,  in  all  these  classes,  to  an  ex- 
tent proportioned  to  the  degree  of  humanity 
that  has  place  in  the  character  of  the  age  and 
country,  those  who  would  otherwise  be  co- 
operators,  shrink  from  the  task.*  In  Spain, 
of  all  countries,  warn  Judges  against  precipi- 
tation !  Warn  then  the  snail  against  running 
herself  off  her  legs. 

Rhetorician  I  if  you  must  haye  a  rock,  keep 
to  your  rock  then,  but  reyerse  the  name  of  it. 
For  preHpitaiitm  say  delay,  and  you  will  speak 
true.  Iklay  not  predpitaHon,  will  then  be 
your  name  for  your  **  moil  dangerous  rock  in 
the  way  of  juttioe, "  Thus,  then,  you  haye  a 
rock,  on  which,  in  Spain,  eyer  since  Rome-bred 
law,  yrith  its  system  of  procedure,  has  been 
ruling.  Justice  has  been  splitting :  a  rock  on 
which,  unless  that  chaos,  with  its  rocks,  be 
speedily  annihilated,  justly  will,  ere  long, 
split  to  pieces,  and  the  constitution  along 
with  it. 

When  the  justice  necessary  to  the  keeping  of 
society  together  cannot  be  IumI  from  judicature, 
it  is  looked  for  from  despotism.  Then  does  des- 
potism itself,  as  being  the  minor  eyil,  put  on  not 
only  the  colour,  but  eyen  the  character  of  good : 
as  such,  it  is  looked  for,  called  for,  exercised. 


*  In  so  far  as  regards  seyerity  of  excess,  its  power 
in  striking  the  law  with  impotence,  stands  m  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all,  ex- 
emplified in  England,  and  more  puticnlarly  at  this 
time.  Applied  to  foigeiy,  the  mere  name  of  pu- 
mshment,— the  punishment  of  death, — ^has  giyen 
increase  to  the  number  of  forgeries. 
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and,  not  altogether  without  cause,  eyen  ap- 
plauded. And  this  is  among  the  causes  why, 
^  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  despotism,  a  sys- 
tem of  procedure  repugnant  in  the  extreme  to 
the  only  true  ends  of  judicature,  is  an  object 
of  indifference,  or  even  of  complacency. 

Those  who  will  haye  roekt  cannot  object  to 
harbours.  When  factitious  delay,  the  artificial 
rock  set  up  by  the  confederated  ingenuity  of 
official  and  professional  artists,  stands  in  the 
way  of  justice — despotism,  calm  unruffled  des- 
potism, is  the  harbour,  in  which,  whatever  se- 
curity is  regarded  as  obtainable,  will  be  sought. 
To  the  artists  themselves,  the  change  would 
be  no  evil,  were  they  the  only  harbour-mcuters. 
Bat  when  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  despotism 
fails,  recourse  is  had  to  priests  and  soldiers. 

3.  Maxim  the  third.  '^  The  judicial  fomu 
are  the  ahiddt  of  liberty.^ 

The  judicial  forma  ?—  What  judicial  forms  I 
What,  is  not  «aui,  but  what  is  insinuated,  and 
doubtless  meant  to  be  understood,  is — that 
such  are  the  judicial  forms  of  the  Spanish  edi- 
tion of  the  system  of  Rome-bred  procedure: — 
the  system,  under  which  the  preacher  of  wis- 
dom, in  this  shape,  was  acting,  and  under 
which,  by  the  help  of  these  convenient  and 
well-worn  aphorisms,  he  is  thus  endeavouring 
to  find  shelter.  lAbeHy,  indeed  !  What  li- 
berty !  whose  liberty  I  What  in  his  diction- 
ary means  liberty  1  What  I  unless  it  be  liberty 
to  rulers  to  oppress  subjects,  and  to  lawyers 
to  plunder  suitors  1  Liberty,  indeed  !  Why 
thus  keep  hovering  over  our  heads  in  the  re- 
gion of  vague  generalities,  but  that  he  finds 
his  procedure  unable  to  stand  ito  ground  on 
the  terra  firma  of  individual  and  appropriate 
facts! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  how  stands  the  case  in 
reality  I  These  judicial  form$^  what  are  they  1 
What,  but  the  meant  employed  by  judges 
in  their  progress  towards  the  ends  or  objects, 
to  which  the  course  of  the  proceeding  is  direct- 
ed, whatsoever  are  these  end$. 

Now,  under  the  Rome-bred  system  of  pro- 
cedure in  general,  and  under  the  Spanish  edi- 
tion of  it  more  particularly,  what  are  the  enda 
towards  which  the  course  pursued  by  those 
who  fhuned  it,  has  at  all  times  been  directed  I 
by  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  .been 
employed  in  the  framing  of  it,  not  to  speak  of 
the  course  pursued  by  those  who,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  acting  under  it.  I  will  tell 
him  what  are  these  endt:  they  are  the  ends 
diametrically  oppotite  to  the  ends  of  justice : 
they  are  the  ends  pointed  out  by  the  personal 
andother  private  interesteof  those  by  whom  this 
power  has  been  exercised:  ends  standing  in 
constant  opposition  to  the  inteiesto  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
intereste  of  the  tuhjeet  many,  in  respect  of  the 
ends  of  justice :  they  are  tne  sinister  ends^  to 
the  pursuit  of  which  the  ends  of  justice  have, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  everywhere 
made,  and  still  continue  to  be  made,  a  conti- 
nually repeated  sacrifice. 


Liberty,  indeed !  shields  of  liberty !  mukr 
the  Rome-bred  procedure  anywhere — imder 
the  Spanish  edition  of  it  more  particnlariy— 
is  it  of  liberty  that  the  forms  employed  are  tfas 
shield?  O  yes !  if, instead  of  libe^,  we  may 
read  despotism,  oppression,  depredadoa,  aad 
corruption:  with  this  one  amendment,  tke 
maxim  may  be  subscribed  to  withoat  any  the 
smallest  d^culty. 

What  are  the  ends — ^the  proper — the  only 
defensible  ends  of  judicial  procedure  f  DaeeU 
all-comprehensive,  and  positive  end — reetUmdt 
of  dedeion:  collateral  and  negative  ends,  fv- 
aucing,  to  the  least  possible  quantity,  the  evUs 
unavoidably  produced  by  the  parsiiit  of  ihe 
direct  end;  namely,  the  evils  comprised  under 
the  three  heads,  of  delay,  wxaiiouy  and  expeim. 

Such  being  the  only  proper  ends,  whaft^  thee, 
are  the  actual  ends — the  ends  actually  pnrsiird 
by  those,  by ''whom,  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  the  system  of  judicial  proeedeze  hai 
beeniVamed?  If  they  have  been  men,  these 
ends  have  everywhere  been  their  own  personal 
ends :  the  advancement  of  their  ovm  paitiec- 
lar  interests.  And  what  have  been  those  par- 
ticular interests  1  On  every  occasion  on  whkk, 
in  each  man's  view  of  it,  his  interest  would  be 
better  served  by  misdeeision, — misdecisimi  ac- 
cordingly :  on  all  other  ocoasionfl,  reotitBde  «f 
decision;  this  being  pursued,  accoxdii^  to  the 
best  of  the  man's  judgment,  for  repntatioB  f 
sake :  for  reputation's  sake,  that  so,  1^  pralMtj, 
practised  where  it  might  be  practised  witfara 
sacrifice,  power  might  be  increased:  tkai 
power,  (for  reputation  is  power,)  nnder  ^vosr 
of  which,  improbity,  coupled  with  iaapautj, 
might  be  practised,  as  often  as  advnntai^  pn- 
sented  itself,  in  any  sufficiently  tempting  shape, 
astheftnitofit.  Thus  much  as  to  what  reiprd» 
the  direct  end  of  justice :  then,  as  to  what  regards 
the  eoUatervd  ends,  the  swelling,  to  the  otmMt 
amount,  the  aggregate  mass  of  delay,  vexatiea. 
and  expense :  the  expense  for  the  sake  of  ibv 
lawyer's  profit  extractable  out  of  it :  the  delar, 
with  ito  attendant  vexaticm,  for  the  sakm  ef  the 
opportunities  which  it  affords  for  additaon,  ts 
the  amount  of  profit-yielding  expense;  of  pra- 
fit-yielding  expense,  in  all  cases;  and  of  ans- 
decision  in  every  case,  in  which  it  presensa 
itself  as  prescribed  by  personal  interest  in  aaj 
shape,  as  above. 

The  founders  of  this  same  system,  were  they 
men  1  or,  if  not,  what  were  they  ?  If  men,  thea 
so  it  is  that,  in  the  drcumstanoes  in  which  they 
acted,  unchecked  as  they  were,  free  as  tfaay 
were  from  all  check,  applied  or  i^^lieahle  by 
the  subject  many,  whose  interests  they  were 
thus  disposing  of—snch,  in  the  framing  of  the 
system,  could  not  but  have  been  the  ends  tha;. 
from  first  to  last,  they  had  in  view.  For,  «e 
the  constantiy  prevailing  habit  of  self-pteiLi 
ence,  does  the  human  speeias  depend — dcyjad, 
not  merely  for  ito  happiness,  hot  for  ita  exii- 
tencs.  No  rule  more  important  for  tbe  Iqgie- 
lator's  guidance;  no  role,  on  which,  ^nA 
stronger  detormination,  his  eyea;,  shoaM,  as 
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every  occasion,  remain  fixed;  no  rule,  against 
which  the  eyes  of  men  in  general  are  more  ob- 
stinately closed.  Yes :  self-preserration  it  is 
that  is  the  neeettaty  occupation,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  maternal  care,  the  only  necessary 
occupation :  Yes ;  on  any  extensiye  scale,social 
sympathy,  and  the  conduct  that  flows  from  it, 
is  an  article  of  luxury — ^the  luxury  of  the  most 
highly  polished  life :  the  habitual  ei^'oyment  of 
it,  the  priyileged  endowment  of  here  and  there 
a  superior  and  superiorly  cultivated  mind. 

Ddaiff  vexation,  and  expense, — these,  in  con- 
junction with  miideeinon,  compose,  in  all  its 
modifications,  the  aggregate  mass  of  all  the 
evils  to  which,  taken  by  itself,  the  system  of 
judicial  procedure  is  liable  to  give  birth.  Add 
uncertainty,  an  evil,  in  the  generation  of  which, 
the  main  body  of  the  law,  whether  by  its 
silence  or  by  its  language,  shares  and  Ties  with 
the  system  of  procedure:  add  these  together, 
you  have  the  aggregate  mass  of  evil,  of  which 
is  composed  the  patrimony  of  the  fraternity 
of  lawyers:  of  the  man  of  law,  in  all  his  shapes: 
of  lawyers,  of  all  classes,  and  all  ranks:  of 
the  attorney,  of  the  adTocate,  of  the  judge,  of 
his  minist^iial  instruments:  of  these,  and, 
above  them  all,  of  the  patron,  by  whom  the 
judge,  in  all  his  shapes,  is  appointed.  Dehiy, 
vexation,  and  expense,  as  well  in  their  natural 
and  inevitable,  as  in  their  fkctitious,  and  pur- 
posely organized,  forms :  of  evil  in  all  these 
shapes,  as  well  in  that  in  which  it  is  the  pur- 
posed work  of  man,  as  that  in  which  it  is  the 
work  of  that  power,  into  the  designs  of  which 
no  human  eye  can  penetrate.  No :  in  no  branch 
whatever,  in  no  place,  at  no  time  whatever,  can 
any  system  of  government,  that  we  see,  or  ever 
have  seen  established,  have  been  directed  to  any 
other  object  than  the  particular  good  of  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  established :  to  the  good 
of  the  ni6^«iiaiiy,no  fiirtherthanin  asfiur  as 
it  appeared  to  the  rtUing  few,  that,  by  serving 
those  beneath  them,  they  were,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  rendering  service  to  themselves.  From 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  these  truths,  incon- 
testable as  they  are,  have  almost  universally 
been  hidden:  hidden  by  a  covering  of  the 
thickest  and  most  universally  and  indefati- 
gably  employed  imposture.  Yet,  only  in  pro- 
portion as  those  same  eyes  are  open  to  these 
same  truths,  can  man  be  freed  from  the  op- 
pression, depredation,  and  debasement,  under 
which,  in  every  country,  he  still  labours.  In 
every  country t  yes:  even  in  the  Anglo- Ame- 
rican United  States.  For,  though  not  at  all 
by  despots,  nor  much  by  priettt,  even  there  is 
he  deluded.  Yes :  deluded  he  there  is;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  delusion,  preyed  upon  and 
oppressed  by  lawyers ;  by  England-bred  law- 
yers, whose  iron-rod,  having  been  in  the  night 
of  servitude,  is  still  in  the  days  of  indepen- 
dence BuiTered  to  be  wire-drawn  out  of  a  sys- 
tem of  sham  law,  and  that  of  foreign  growth — 
the  English  common  law. 

The  good,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  derived 
from  the  judicial  system,  from  whence,  then, 


is  it  derived !  From  those  things  which  are 
actually  done !  In  a  small  degree,  yes ;  but 
in  a  very  small  degree:  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, from  those  ^ngs  which,  in  the  case  in 
question  it  is  how  erroneously  soever  supposed, 
would,  if  the  experiment  were  made,  be  done. 

In  the  teeth  of  their  own  experience,  de- 
luded by  those  fiilse  conceptions,  which,  in 
books  and  speeches,  the  lawyer-tribe,  with  one 
accord,  are  so  indefatigable  in  disseminating, 
it  is  among  the  expectations,  for  example,  of 
Englishmen  in  general,  that,  for  injury  in  any 
shape,  law  will  afford  them  an  adequate  com- 
pensation. All  the  while,  the  fact,  the  incon- 
tested  and  incontestable  &ct  is,  that  to  a  vast 
proportion,  probably  to  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  their  number,  the  obtainment  of  any  such 
compensation  is,  in  every  case,  impossible. 
And,  for  the  opposing  a  perpetual  bar  to  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  to  whom  it 
shall  be  possible,  leaders  in  both  factions,  cor- 
ruptionists  in  possession,  and  corruptionists  in 
expectancy,  stood  up  but  t'other  day,  stood 
up  in  declared  confederacy.  Stood  up,  and 
where !  Even  in  that  House,  the  very  name 
of  which  is  so  happily  become  a  name  of  re- 
proach in  Europe. 

Thus  stands  the  matter  in  England ;  the 
country  in  which,  till  the  birth  of  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States,  the  plague  of  law- 
yers was  least  destructive.  But,  if  thus  in 
England,  how  in  Spain  can  it  fSail  to  be  still 
worse  1 

To  return  to  our  official  preacher  of  delay, 
the  no  less  learned  than  gallant  advocate  of 
Forms,  in  the  great  cause  of  Forme  cigaintt 
Swbitanee.  The  body  of  his  sermon,  is  now,  it 
is  hoped,  understood.  Come  we  now  to  the 
practical  inferences. 

On  my  seal,  says  he,  **  I  exhort  them''  (the 
public)  "  to  depend."  On  his  zeal,  for  what  t 
Thus  the  explanation  is  at  the  same  time 
given :  his  zeal  to  do  what  he  is  professing  to 
do:  **  placing  myself,"  says  he,  *  above  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passions,  and  listening  only  to 
the  voice  of  justice !"  And  this  zeal— by  what 
was  it  called  into  action !  By  those  laws,  of 
course,  under  which  he  was  acting:  by  the 
laws  he  speaks  of,  as  those  ^  which  regulate 
the  order  of  proceeding,"  those  **  inviolable 
laws"  (so  he  terms  them)  **  which,"  he  says, 
^  are  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty." 

Neither  with  the  person  of  the  gentleman  in 
question  have  I  any  acquaintance,  nor,  in  re- 
lation to  the  reputation  he  bears,  have  I  re- 
ceived any  the  slightest  intimation :  in  relation 
to  him,  all  that  I  have  any  conception  of  is — 
the  official  situation  he  was  occupying,  and  the 
principles  of  the  system  of  law  under  which 
he  was  acting.  Now,  of  that  situation,  indee'd, 
my  conception  wants  something  of  being  de- 
terminate :  but,  of  the  system  of  law  in  ques- 
tion, my  conception,  is,  so  &r  as  regards  the 
present  purpose,  as  determinate  as  I  could 
desire  it  to  be.  This  premised,  it  will,  I  hope, 
be  sufficiently  understood,  that,  in  whatever  I 
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may  find  occaBion  to  say  of  him,  it  is  to  the 
species  only,  and  not  to  the  indiTidnal,  that  it 
oan  have  iKsen  intended  to  be  applied.  And 
80  then,  of  this  string  of  phrases  is  oomposed 
the  ground,  on  which  the  gentleman  expects 
ns,  onr  eyes  shnt  all  tibe  while  against  the 
manifold  matters  of  fact  which  the  case  fur- 
nishes ns  with,  ezpecte  ns  to  rest  the  nn- 
bonnded  confidence  which,  by  the  word  depend, 
he  calls  npon  ns  to  repose :  as  if  these  words 
were  not  just  as  easy  to  write  as  an  eqnal 
number  of  other  words  of  the  same  length :  as 
if  acting  were  less  common  upon  a  bench  than 
upon  a  stage :  as  if  it  were  not  just  as  easy 
for  the  most  dishonest,  as  for  the  most  honest 
man  upon  earth,  to  commit  to  paper,  or  to  the 
air,  phrases  of  this  sort,  in  whatoTcr  quantity 
the  purpose  were  thought  to  require :  as  if  the 
most  notoriously  rapacious  and  sordid  hypo- 
crites this  country  Imows,  were  not  every  da^ 
not  only  pouring  forth  professions  of  yirtue 
such  as  these,  but  confirming  them  with  ap- 
peals to  Grod,  and  ever-ready  tears.  In  an- 
swer to  this  call,  as  one  of  the  public,  I  will 
here  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  him  my 
conception  of  the  course  which,  under  the  in- 
vitation given  him  by  those  same  ^  imvielable 
law,"  I  **  depend"  upon  his  having  pursued. 
For  the  gratification  of  those  same  '^pcutions" 
to  the  influence  of  which,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  say- 
ing so,  he  deiiret  us  to  believe  him  to  be  so 
effectually  superior,  he  has  been  employing 
these  facilities  which,  for  that  same  purpose, 
onder  the  cover  of  that  veil  of  impenetrable 
secrecy,  which  they  have  so  religiously  thrown 
over  ill  judicial  proceedings,  those  same  laws 
have,  in  their  bounty  and  their  wisdom, 
been  so  carefU  to  place  in  his  hands.  Pro- 
ceeding then,  according  to  established  order, 
(for  everything  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  established  order,)  he  has  begun  with 
taking  an  account  of  all  such  deSnqnente, 
whose  power  of  hurting  him  is  such  as  to 
exempt  them  ftom  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  market  for  his  services :  in  favour  of  these, 
the  power,  the  unlinuted  and  irresponsible 
power  of  pardon,  which,  by  the  wisdom  of 
those  same  laws,  has,  by  ite  not  being  no- 
minal, been  rendered  but  the  more  elTectu- 
ally  real— has  been  exercised  gratis.  Anotiier 
class,  which  he  may,  or  he  may  not,  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  forming,  has  been  com- 
posed of  those,  towards  whom  he  has  found, 
in  the  sentiment  of  sympathy — in  any  shape, 
public  or  private  —  a  motive,  of  sufiident 
Btrsngth  to  engage  his  exercising  the  godlike 
attribute  npon  the  same  disinterested  and 
magnanimous  terms.  These  two  unprofitable 
claoes  being  deducted,  remained  the  claes 
composed  of  all  such  other  persons,  in  whose 
instance,  upon  due  inquiry,  a  capacity  of  show- 
ing gratitude,  in  the  pecuniary,  or  any  other 
more  refined,  though  not  less  valuable  shape, 
has  been  found :  and,  in  these  instances,  he 
would  have  been  wanting  in  what  was  due  to 


both  parties,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  raqniale 
measures  for  improving  the  capadtj  into  act 
Uniting  in  his  person,  (tf  my  iofbranee  fhMi  bs 
official  title  be  not  ernmeons,)  the  mSStuj 
character  to  the  judicial,  he  would  have  hem 
an  offender  against  the  laws  of  gaUantry,  ^ai 
he  neglected  the  opportunity  affordod  bom  bt 
those  same  '^invUabU  leme^  for  ap|iljiig 
beauty  to  ite  appropriate  nae.  In  enril  cases, 
under  the  French  edition  of  Rome-bted  pto> 
cedure,  the  goodness  of  a  man's  title  depesM 
nominally,  npon  contracts  or  eon[^yaaw> 
really  npon  tiie  beauty  of  »  wilSSy  aislcr,  « 
dau^ter,  in  the  eyes  of  the  moi 
Judge.  It  was  manifestly  for  tfais, 
other  reasons,  (for  there  could  not  hnre  bees  s 
better,)  that,  under  that  system,  pemoMJ  sai- 
citation  was  not  only  permitted  bat  exaetei 

When  using  the  word  **  depend^  I  said- 
this  is  the  sort  of  conduct  that  I  shonld  dqpM 
upon  his  having  pursued,  it  wae  beeaose^B 
the  translation  of  the  judicial  doeamsnl  a 
question,  depend  was  the  word  I  eaw  befar 
me.  Here,  lest  I  should  be  doing  iiQBsliet  m 
well  to  the  gallant  and  leaned  geniVmta  u 
to  myself,  d^end,  it  maf  be  proper  I  sbssU 
confess,  would,  in  my  view  of  the  9ulter,be 
rather  too  strong  a  word  for  the  caee.  Ik- 
pendence  on  the  part  of  the  conteeiplitng 
mind  corresponds  to  certainty^  en  the  part  if 
the  event  contemplated :  probabilitj,  thioq^  % 
greatly  preponderant  probabiliiy,  ie  all  tte 
I  see  here.  Such  are  the  diversHiee  in  benm 
character,  that,  when  corrupt  lawis^  ths  ba 
of  corruption,  have  done  their  ntmeet  to  ksA 
men  into  temptation,  this  or  thai  indiviiBl 
there  will  still  be,  in  whose  iniitanne  efecteil 
resistance  will  have  had  place.  Bnt,  nttsij 
unacquainted  as  I  am  with  everything  bekw- 
ing  to  the  Gentleman  in  qnestioB,  exesfi  bi 
situation,  and  the  system  of  law  nndsr  wtieh 
he  has  been  acting,  if  I  were  obliged  te  ky  k 
wager,  I  would  lay  at  least  twen^  lo  one,  est 
to  say  a  hundred  to  one,  that,  with  aay  seek 
degree  of  inflexibility  as  that  in  wUeh  we  have 
seen  him  profeesing  resistance,  he  haa  not  r- 
sisted. 

To  make  anything  like  a  oob]^ 
of  the  grounds  of  UiIb  above-mentioned  per 
sion,  would  require  a  volume :  it  wenld  i 
a  complete  exposure  of  the  syetem  of  thov 
same  **  iwoioiable  laweJ*  But,  far  the  jwn^' 
cation  of  such  a  persuasion,  one  ma^  ftels  i 
in  that  system  is  quite  sufficient ;  Mul  that  i* 
— ^the  impenetrable  dofhieu  in^^eh  the  whiir 
procedure  is  enveloped.  You  have  seen  already 
the  use  and  reason  of  tins  daiknees.  JMSpm», 
a  man  must  be  more  or  less  than  awn,  if  k 
does  noi  put  it  to  this  use.  For  £jNm,  jm 
Poftugal,  ludy,  Getmanp:  take  any  eeomr? 
where  Bome-bired  law  reigns;  the  caee  wiU  b* 
littie  varied.  Gases  excepted  tee  mimnt  i. 
be  here  worth  mentioning,  talu  this  for  aa  » 
contestible  rule — Where  thane  ie  ae  pmhjRe^'.  i 
(I  speak  of  judicatories,)  there  ie  no  jn^- 
Oppressiony  depredatiooy  oomiptiott--nll  As  \ 
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thereb— ^TerytbiagTftihdrthaBJiutioe.  Under 
Rome-bred  lawyin  the  pleadings  of  ad?ocfttee, 
in  here  snd  there  an  instanoe  perhaps,  you  will 
eee  pablioity  admitted.  In  pleadings,  yes: 
but  upon  what  ground  t  Upon  no  other  ground 
than  that  which  is  formed  by  evidence,  mann- 
faotured  at  pleasure  under  tiie  yeil  of  secrecy: 
the  cause  thus  corrupted  in  its  yitals,  and  in 
the  judicatory,  responsibility  destroyed:  de- 
stroyed— ^the  thing  itself,  and  thence  the  sense 
of  it — ^by  the  muUUude  of  the  judges.  From 
the  stage,  at  which,  by  fomung  a  sort  of  par- 
tial succedanenm,howinadequate  soeTer,  to  an 
ungarbled  public,  the  multiplicity  of  Judges 
mi|^t  apply  some  restraint  to  corruption — 
ftom  this  stage  it  stands  excluded :  the  stage 
at  which  it  cannot  be  of  any  such  use,  that  is 
the  stage  at  which  it  is  admitted.  By  the 
presence  of  almost  any  man,  much  more  by  the 
presence  of  one  invested  with  equal  authority, 
a  Judge  might,  by  the  fear  of  diyulgation,  be 
detened  from  any  such  palpable  iigustice,  as 
the  putting  an  ungrounded  exclusion  upon  a 
witness,  or  suppressing  or  falsifying  any  part 
of  his  sTidence.  But  when,  after  a  decision 
already  pronounced  by  one  judicatory,  a  ques- 
tion comes  in  the  way  of  appeal  before  an- 
other, and  that  other  a  many-seated  one,  no- 
thing is  there  to  hinder  any  one  member  of  it 
fiom  giving  to  his  vote  the  direction,  whatever 
it  be,  that  corruption  indicates.  As  to  fear  of 
divMlg<Uion,  no  place  is  there  for  any  such 
thing.  How  should  there  be  I  there  is  nothing 
to  divulge. 

So  far  as  concerns  individuals  all  this  being 
mere  supposition,  let  us  close  with  another 
supposition  whichi^  to  every  generous  and  feel- 
ing mind,  will  be  a  so  much  more  acceptable 
one.  The  conduct  of  the  Ainctionary  is  now 
in  perfect  conformity  with  his  professions:  it 
is  without  spot.  How  irksome  must  it  then 
not  be  to  him,  to  be  all  along  acting  under  a 
system,  under  which,  while  he  is  acting,  he  can- 
not, by  any  discerning  mind,  be  regarded  as 
otherwise  than  more  or  less  corrupt  I 

A  system,  by  which  he  is  placed  in  so  degrad- 
ing a  situation'— how  odious  must  it  not  be  in 
his  eyes!  how  anxious  must  he  not  be,  to  em- 
brace with  the  utmost  promptitude  every  the 
smallest  chanee  for  seeing  substituted  to  this 
foul  and  technical  system  a  pure  and  natural 
one  t  **  Foul,"  I  have  said,  and  *^  technical." 
Bnty  when  applied  to  a  system  of  judicial  pro- 
oedure,/(mJ  and  Ueknioai  will  <»ie  day  be  uni- 
▼ersaUy  understood  to  be  synonymous  terms : 
Ucknical  being  said  of  it,/oti/  will  be  put  aside 
as  saperfluons. 

As  to  the  8ere$n  for  wrruption — ^the  screen 
made  out  of  the  pan^^yric  on  delay  and  forme, 
I  have  seen  it  in  use  these  five  and  fifty  years : 
the  name  of  the  manu&ctory  is  visible  on  it. 
JEsprU  dee  low  the  manu&otoi^ :  MotOeequieu 
and  Go.  the  name  of  the  firm:  a  more  conve- 
nient or  foshionable  article  was  never  made. 

In  Montesquieu,  as  in  Blackstone,  whoso- 
ever has  misrule  in  any  shape  to  attack  or  to 
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defisnd,  may  find  thm  and  that  and  t'other 
thing,  that,  with  more  or  less  exactness  of  ap- 
plication may  be  seen  or  made  to  fit  his  pur- 
pose. If  your  wish  is  to  put  the  business  off, 
quote  Montesquieu — ^you  may  put  it  <^  as  long 
as  yon  please :  if  your  wish  is  that  it  shall 
come  to  nothing,  there  is  Montesquieu  who 
will  do  this  for  yon  likewise.  In  addition  to 
increase  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  the 
forms  invented  by  the  lawyer  tribe  have  had 
everywhere  for  tiieir  object  the  enabling  them 
to  bring  a  suit  to  nothhig  whenever  they  are 
so  disposed.  What  has  been  done  is  found  to 
be  unconformable  to  this  or  that  same  rule  or 
form :  to  a  rule  or  form  already  made,  if  there 
be  an  already  made  rule  or  form  that  is  near 
enough  to  the  purpose;  if  not,  to  a  new  form^ 
which,  on  pretence  of  being  found  ready  made, 
is  made  to  suit  the  purpose.  Behold  here  the 
key,  to  a  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of 
the  absurdities,  portentous  as  they  are,  which 
may  be  seen  swarming  in  every  system  of  pro- 
cedure that  was  ever  made.  Made :  to  whidi 
must  be  added — or  pretended  to  have  been 
made,  in  so  i^r  as  it  is  not  exhibited  in  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  oommon,aliasimwrttt<», 
alias  imaguMry,  alias  sham  and  counterfeit 
law. 

Montesquieu  was  a  man  of  gallantry — a  60^ 
eeprU — a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  philosopher. 
But,  belbre  he  was  anything  of  all  this,  he  was 
a  lawyer :  a  lawyer,  bred  up  in  the  corrupt 
tions  of  Rome-bred  judicature:  a  French 
Judge  with  the  rank  of  President,  in  one  of 
those  oppressive  and  predatory  corporations 
called  PaHiamente;  a  name  which,  in  all  its 
senses,  will  one  day  be  as  universally  a  term  of 
reproach  as  t&«J«^m(to»  is  already.  With  all 
his  merits — and  pre-eminent  most  unquestion* 
ably  they  were — ^it  could  not  escape  his  saga- 
city, how  intimate  the  connexion  was  between 
his  rank  in  society,  and  the  respect  entertained 
fbr  the  abuses  by  which  that  rank  was  con- 
ferred. 

A  man,  who  has  an  abuse  to  defend,  must 
for  that  purpose,  were  it  only  for  decency's 
sake,  have  a  something  with  which  he  may  be 
supposed  satisfied.  As  to  the  something  here 
in  question,  if  our  Colonel  Fiscal  was  more  of 
a  fiscal  than  of  a  Colonel,  it  is  no  more  than 
he  himself  may  naturally  have  provided  him- 
self with,  and  kept  for  use:  if  he  was  more  of 
a  Colonel  than  of  a  Fiscal,  some  other  person 
who  was  a  fiscal  without  being  a  colonel,  put 
it  perhaps  into  his  hands.  It  will  continue  to 
be  needed  and  to  be  used,  so  long  as  any  par- 
tide,  either  of  the  nuisance  called  Bomaneom' 
mon  law,  or  of  the  nuisance  called  EngUA  eoa^ 
mon  law,  remains  unextirpated. 

The  disorder  has  been  seen :  it  admits  but 
of  one  remedy.  The  disorder  has  for  its  cause 
a  system  of  procedure,  produced  in  a  dark  age 
by  interests  and  designs,  directed  to  ends  oppo- 
site, in  the  degree  that  has  been  seen,  to  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  remedy,  if  it  ever  has 
any,  will  be  constitnted  by  a  system  of  pioce- 
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dure,  prodaoed  in  an  enlii^tened  age  by  inte- 
rests and  designs,  directed  ftom  the  first  to- 
wards those  only  legitimate  ends,  and,  from 
first  to  last,  punning  the  same  nndeyiating 
^nrse.  The  difference  between  a  work  directed 


to  the  one,  and  a  woilc  diieoked  to  ^hm  oUwr  «f 
these  opposite  objects,  will,  in  ami  by  nd  a 
work,  hare  been  rendered  Tiiible  to  all  eyea.  la 
the  huids  in  which  the  power  of  the  eooaliry  k 
—-in  these  hands,  will  be  then  tiie  ehoace. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  TRACT  THE  THIRD. 


In  the  beginning  of  Norember  1 820,  not  long 
after  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  fonr  letters 
just  published  ''On  the  Liberty  of  the  Pretsand 
Public  Dtaoutnon^  was  sent  to  Spain— the 
letter,  now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  the 
origimU,  was  sent  by  a  mercantile  friend  of 
Mr  Bentham's  to  a  correspondent  at  Lisbon, 
to  the  intent  that  it  might  be  there  translated 
into  Portngnese,  and  the  translation  published. 
€f  that  paper,  whateyer  was  the  cause  of  the 
Ikilure,  no  tidings  could  ever  be  obtained. 
1¥hen  all  prospect  of  its  answering  its  puTpoee 
at  Lisbon  was  at  an  end,  another  eopy  was  at 
length  sent  in  the  same  manner  to  Oporto,  and 
had  better  fiite.  That  at  Oporto  it  found  a 
translator,  and  the  translator  a  printer;  and 
that  copies  of  it  found  their  way  to  Lisbon,  is 
out  of  doubt.  Of  that  translation,  indeed,  no 
copy  is  yet  known  to  hare  reached  England. 
ynoA,  is  much  more  to  its  advantage,  the  work 
has,  howcTer,  since  then,  receiyed  a  transla- 
tion, and  that  translation  publication,  from  the 
masterly  pen  of  Dr  Rocha,  in  his  monthly  pa- 
perj  inttti^ed  '  0  Portuguese  :**  in  ndiich  the 


matter  of  it  is  applied  and  enforeed  by  torn- 
ments,  as  well  as  recommended  by  tlie  warn- 
est  eulogiums. 

Not  long  after  the  news  arriyed  in  Loadoa 
of  the  formation  of  the  Portugneee  Cortes  ai 
Lisbon,  a  packet,  containing  a  copy  of  Mr 
Bentham's  works,  such  of  them  as  could  be 
collected,  was  sent  for  that  metropoliB  in  the 
same  manner.  The  design  was — that  oammm- 
nication  should  be  made  of  the  co&tenis  in  such 
manner  as  should  be  found  praciieabley  aa4 
Judged  most  proper,  to  the  newly  oonotitatcd 
authorities  ^— it  was  equally  unfortunate.  The 
fikilure  being  at  length  ascertained,  another 
such  parcel  was  sent,  and  produeed  that  wm- 
sation,  of  which  a  communication  to  Mx  Bca- 
tham  from  the  Cortes,  a  translatioB  whereof  h 
annexed  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  tti 
paper  contains  the  expression.  By  fan,  ■•> 
thing  had  been  written  on  the  oeeaaien  or  m 
the  subject  either  time,  to  any  penon  etths 
here  or  in  Portugal 
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LeUer  to  ike  Portitgueie  Nation^  on  antiquated  Contlitutiont ;  <m  ihe  SpaniA  CotutUmUom  4 
dered  at  a  whoUy  and  on  eertain  defeett  ob$ermble  in  it;  in  particular,  the  immutabiKtf'^Maei' 
inp,  or  i^aUihUUiha$ntming,  ike  non-re^igibilUy-enaeting,  the  deep-compelling,  and  Ae  I ' 
niUity-enaeting  dauiet. 

PonnrouBBB ! 

You  hear  me  ih>m  England.  You  will  hsye 
lieard  of  me  from  Spain.  Hear  the  yoice  of  an 
nnbought,anunexpectant  friend.  Hearayoice, 
which,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  been  la- 
bouring to  qualify  itself  for  addressing  yon  as 
it  does  now. 

1.  First,  as  to  Constitntion.  Take  example 
tfj  your  friends  in  Naples.  Do  as  they  £d. 
Adopt  it  as  a  mass:  time  admits  not  of  pick- 
ing and  choosing.  Exceptions,  few  in  number, 
simple  in  conception,  mighty  in  import,  I  yrill 
point  out  presently.  In  the  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation, you  see  the  basis.  Take  it  for  all 
in  all,  nothing  as  yet  practicable  can  be  so 
good  for  you.  For  them  it  is  good;  for  you  it 
will  be  stm  better:  this  yon  nhaSi  see.  To 
find  ready  made  a  work  already  so  suitable,  is 
a  blessing  too  great  for  expectation;  an  ad- 
yantago  beyond  aU  price.    Somewhat  which 


f  should  otherwise  haye  said,  I  aa 
from  saying  by  an  odd  aecident.  With  tfae  ex- 
ception of  some  details,  which  noffswill/  ex- 
cluded from  Spain,  it  is  exactly  the  mmm  with 
the  scheme  which,  without  concerty  I  wtm  plaa- 
ning  exactly  at  the  same  time.  Mmeyere  yoi 
reoeiye  this,  will  be  courting  your  snfwptsnry. 
Li  both,  yon  may  see  umverfeUiiy,  seerwy, 
equality,  and  anmudity  or  hiemmiaUtf  of  si^ 
Dnge;  in  mine,  amnuality;  in  the  Spanwh. 
bi^iality,  substituted  to  annnality  by  a  local 
neoessity — a  necessity  which  yon  wiSL  set: 
and  whidi,  unless  yea  make  it  so,  is  not  ye«& 
In  mine,  as  in  tiie  English,  one  stage  «f  dee- 
tion:  In  this  QptaaOk,  fimr.  Oh  mtmuitnu 
oomplication  I  Bitt  perfaape  it  oonld  not  there 
be  otherwise.  I  am  sure  it  oonld  not  tevt 
been  as  mine  is. 

2.  Now  secondly  as  to  Cortes.    Lookabread 
or  not,  a  Cmies  you  hay*  of  ooune.    Bat,  ■•• 
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der  the  same  name,  Inrks  the  dHFerence  be- 
tween life  and  death.  The  question  is  between 
fresh  and  stale.  The  stale  was  bad,  eyen 
when  fresh :  what  then  would  it  be  now  I  The 
last  yon  had  was  in  1640:  1640  is  not  1820 : 
these  figures  suffice  for  proof.  The  Cortes  of 
1640  is  that  which  the  late  regency  would 
hare  given  you;  it  therefore  suited  their  pur- 
pose; it  therefore  would  have  defeated  yours : 
another  short  argument,  yet  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient one.  Before  that  of  1 640,  had  there  been 
a  thousand,  in  none  of  them  would  the  inte- 
rest of  the  iwbfect  many  haTe  been  the  first  ob- 
ject of  regard :  in  none  of  them  any  other  than 
that  of  the  rtdingone,  and  that  of  the  iub^ntl- 
ing  few.  The  one  thing  needftil  is  that  by 
which  the  interest  of  ruler  is  made  the  same 
with  that  of  subject;  of  representatiye  with 
that  of  cottstitnent  This  is  what  the  Spanish 
constitution  may  be  brought  to  do  for  you. 
This  is  what  your  old  stale  eonstitutionneyer  did, 
nor  eyer  would  be  brought  to  do,  for  any  body. 

Exceptions  I  have  prepared  you  for. 

Ezoeption  1.  The  tmimitototfy-enaoting, 
aliat  the  infallibility-assuming  clause.  This 
is  what  my  respect  for  Spain  makes  me  almost 
ashamed  to  name.  Amendment — ^none  for 
eight  years  to  come,  and  nobody  can  say  for 
how  much  longer  I  As  well  might  it  haye 
b^en  said,  no  amendment  till  the  end  of  time. 
The  longer  the  thing  continued  without  chuige, 
the  stronger  would  be  the  reasons  against 
change:  the  longer  would  be  the  experience  of 
the  needlessness  of  change.  Immutability  in 
the  work,  assumes  infallibility  in  the  work- 
man: infollibility,  (for  such  was  the  hurry,) 
yyithout  so  much  as  time  for  thought.  I,  who 
have  been  thinking  of  such  matters  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  would  no  more  think  of  giying  a 
twelyemonth's  immutability  to  any  such  work 
of  mine,  than  I  would  set  myself  up  for  that 
Being  who  is  as  immutable  as  infallible.  Nor, 
though  infallibility  were  conceded,  would  it 
reconcile  the  arrangement  yrith  sanity.  Tying 
up  all  other  hands,  the  legislator  tied  up  his 
own  in  the  same  bonds.  'Hie  infallible  of  to- 
day, will  he  not  be  at  least  as  infidlible  to- 
morrow t  Or  would  infallibility  decrease  as 
experience  increased. 

Alas !  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
what  is  most  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it  may 
be  made  not  only  reasonable  but  necessary,  by 
a  reason  which  is  not,  because  it  cannot  be, 
avowed..  For  this  absurdity,  glaring  as  it  is, 
Spaniards  (so  they  tell  me)  Imd  a  reason,  and 
I  fear  too  good  an  one.  What  was  feared  was 
a  relapse.  The  resource  yras — to  anchor  the 
constitution  at  the  highest  mark  at  which  the 
flux  should  carry  it,  and  thus  to  guard  against 
the  reflux  which  the  remnant  of  despotism 
could  not  but  labour  to  produce.  The  anchor 
dropped,  as  often  as  any  retrograde  proposi- 
tion Bhall  be  made,  a  short  answer  is  now 
ready  for  it.  ^  The  constitution  is  unchange- 
able: you  haye  sworn  to  it:  this  measure  would 
change  it.'* 


Portuguese  !  thank  heayen !  this  reason  ap- 
plies not  to  yon.  You  are  not  cursed  yrith  the 
eyerlasting  presence  of  an  arch-enemy:  an 
enemy  who,  if  a  man,  is,  in  his  situation,  ne- 
cessarily an  implacable  one. 

2.  Exception  the  second:  the  fum-r«-e2t^t&i- 
Uty  elause:  Articles  108, 110,  the  clause  which 
excludes  from  tiie  next  Cortes  all  the  members 
of  the  first.  Experience  is  the  mother  of  yris- 
dom,  says  a  proverb  which  can  hardly  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  English  language.  No,  says  the 
author  of  this  arrangement:  not  Experience, 
but  Inexperience.  Either  tAot  is  what  he  says, 
or  iku: — In  a  legislative  assembly,  wisdom  is 
worse  than  useless. 

Oh  but  (says  somebody)  men  might,  but  for 
this,  give,  each  of  them,  perpetuity  to  his 
power.  Oh  yes,  so  they  might,  and  would : 
were  it  not  for  the  power  which  you  give  to 
the  people — that  power  of  removing  them — all 
and  each  of  them — at  the  end  of  eve^y  two 
years:  which  two  years,  were  it  not  for  Ultn^ 
maria,  would  be  but  one  year.  What !  is  it 
then  so  sure  a  thing,  that,  under  a  free  mode 
of  election,  should  tiie  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives show  themselves  unfit,  the  mi^rity 
of  their  constituents  would  re-elect  them  not- 
withstanding, and  that  such  would  be  the  or- 
dinary result  t  If  so,  then  not  only  is  this  sys- 
tem of  representation  radically  a  bad  one,  but 
so  is  every  system  of  representation  whatso- 
ever. 

Appropriate  moral  aptitude — appropriate 
intellectual  aptitude— appropriate  active  ta- 
lent— in  these  may  be  seen  the  three  elements, 
of  which,  in  this  as  in  every  other  situation, 
the  perfection  of  appropriate  aptitude  is  com- 
posed. Which  of  these  elements  is  it  that,  by 
this  exclusion,  it  is  intended  to  secure !  Aj 
to  appropriate  mtoral  aptUude — ^the  inhibition 
does  not  merely  prefer  untried  men  to  tried; 
it  puts  an  inexorable  exclusion  upon  whoever 
has  been  tried;  either  it  prefers  chance  to  cer- 
tainty; or,  to  secure  certainty,  it  exdudea 
it.  Apply  this  to  appropriate  inUUeetual  ap- 
tUutUf  or  (to  use  the  word  of  parade)  wadom: 
here  the  absurdity  is  still  more  glaring.  Mo- 
ral  aptUitde^  or  if  you  please,  probity,  having 
more  in  it  of  a  negative  than  a  positive  aspect, 
if,  at  the  commencement  of  a  man's  career,  it 
is  entire,  habit  cannot,  as  to  its  principal  part, 
make  any  addition  to  it.  Not  so  inteUectual 
aptitude.  Especially  yrith  reference  to  a  situ- 
ation such  as  that  in  question,  is  it  possible, 
decay  of  faculties  apart,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
man's  career,  be  it  long  or  short,  it  should  not 
be  greater  than  at  the  commencement  1  And, 
in  regard  to  aetUx  talent,  the  case  is  too  nearly 
the  same  to  need  distinguishing. 

If  rawness  is  a  security  for  aptitude,  let  not 
the  public,  in  any  part  of  the  field  of  thought 
and  action,  be  without  the  benefit  of  it.  Ap- 
ply it  to  the  fine  arts :  apply  it  to  the  ordinary 
arts.  When  a  history  painter  has  practised 
painting  for  two  year8---(I  should  have  said 
for  eight  months,  for  in  the  Spanish  Cortes 
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year,  there  are  bnt  four  monihfi) — inhibit  him 
then  from  practising  it  any  longer :  at  any  rate, 
till  an  interval  of  two  years  has  elapsed :  and 
80  in  the  case  of  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  weaver.  Or  is  the  perfection  of  appropri- 
ate aptitude  so  much  more  qnickly  as  well  as 
surely  attained  in  legislator's  work,  than  in 
smith's  and  carpenter's  woric! 

Note  now  the  application  which  this  same 
wm^r^-digibUity  clause  makes  of  the  power  of 
punishment  and  rewards.  When  no  delin- 
quency is  so  much  as  imputed,  it  inflicts  pun- 
ishment without  mercy.  The  utmost  punish- 
ment which  it  is  in  tl^  power  of  constituents 
to  inflict  on  representatives  in  case  of  the  most 
enormous  and  flagrant  breach  of  trust,  is — ^for- 
bearing to  re-elect  them.  This  punishment 
the  clause  inflicts  without  discrimination  upon 
the  most  guilty  and  the  most  meritorious: 
upon  the  most  meritorious,  upon  no  other 
ground  than  that  of  a  possibility  of  their  having 
been  guilty,  refusing  to  them  tiie  possibility  of 
proving  themselves  not  to  have  been  guilty,  in 
the  eyes  of  their  natural  Judges;  those  Judges 
who,  in  each  individual  case,  have  before  them 
all  the  means  of  judging  which  the  ease  alFordSy 
while  the  legislator  has  not  any. 

True  it  is,  that,  after  two  years  of  destitu- 
tion, the  capacity  of  being  re-elected  revives. 
But  this  circumstance  only  gives  complication 
to  the  case,  vrithout  making  any  material 
change  in  the  mass  of  argument,  and  without 
making  any  change  in  the  practical  conclusion. 

Thus  to  neglect  details  and  proportions,  is 
among  the  eifocts  and  marks  of  rawness  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  Against  some  experi- 
enced or  apprehended  evil,  an  expedient  pre- 
sents itself,  as  aflbrding  the  promise  of  a  re- 
medy. Imagination,  heated  by  self-love,  swells 
it :  it  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  fills  up  the 
cavity,  and  keeps  the  door  fE»t  siiut  against 
all  counter-considerations. 

In  case  of  delinquency,  deemed  such  by  the 
competent  judges,  in  case  of  delinquency,  how 
pernicious  and  flagrant  soever,  it  secures  the 
delinquent  against  tiie  natural  punishment — 
the  punishment  flowing,  without  need  of  pro- 
secution— flowing  as  it  were  of  itself,  out  of 
the  olfenoe;— arising  vrithout  any  of  tiiat  un- 
certainty, delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  which 
in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  is  inseparable 
from  judicial  procedure:  and  which,  in  the 
system  most  eulogised  is  swelled  by  an*  enor- 
mous mass  of  all  those  evils  artificially  accu- 
mulated. This  punishment  consists  in  the 
suiforing  produced  by  the  loss  of  the  povrer  so 
misused:  a  result,  for  the  production  of  which 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  a  sort  of  negative 
operation,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  in  the  situa- 
tion to  which  the  power  stands  attached. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  time,  in  case 
of  good  conduct,  it  excludes  him  from  the  cor- 
respondent and  natural  revrard:  in  case  of 
good  conduct,  how  pre-eminently  meritorious 
soever. 

To  obtain  admission  for  such  a  regulation, 


something  more  must,  of  oouzse,  have  ben 
said.  But  I  should  be  curious  to  see  this  po^ 
thing:  and  to  see  it  confronted  with  wfaai  is 
above. 

Let  me  recollect.  A  something  mme,  1 
think,  I  have  sometimes  heard  oC  Of  the  aa- 
nual  recurrence  of  the  capacity  of  being  re> 
moved,  the  result  (I  have  heard  mj)  ia  the 
peipetuity  of  inaptitude.  To  its  pwadnd- 
cality  does  this  position  seem  to  me  indebted 
for  whatever  reception  it  may  have  obtaiDe^ 
When,  from  a  mind  to  which  a  oertain  degrw 
of  sagacity  is  ascribed,  a  positioi  wearing  upta 
the  ikce  of  it  a  hue  of  absurdity  ia  aeea  u 
come,  credit  is  apt  to  be  given  for  some  latest 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But,  in  this  caM, 
marie  the  logic  Of  the  supposed  eSbct — nimr 
ly,  inaptitude  in  some  shape  or  other — the  exis- 
tence is,  in  the  first  place,  taken  for  granted. 
Taken  for  granted  1  But  on  what  gnmmil 
For  it,  there  is  no  evidence :  against  it,  there 
is — ^there  never  can  fail  to  be,  a  hoaft  of  evi- 
dences— ^the  opinions  of  all  who,  by  eoneuriBf 
in  the  election,  have  given  their  aiteetataoa  te 
the  man's  aptitude.  Sitting  in  his  cloeet,  tak- 
ing in  hand  this  or  that  individoal  caee,  tiv 
author  of  the  paradox  takes  representatives  ■ 
the  lump,  vrithout  evidence,  and  withont  othv 
ground  tiian  this  theory  of  lus»  ptamaamta 
them  uni^t.  And  what  lepreoentatives  f  Uk 
that  have  ever  sitten,  or  can  ever  ait  a  aecoad 
year,  alter  having  sitten  a  first :  or,  if  these 
numbers  be  objected  to»  let  him  change  tfaoa. 
till  he  comes  to  say — ^idl  who  hnTe  aittea  a 
fifty-first  year  alter  sitting  a  fiftieth.  ladi- 
vidnaUy  taken,  what  does  he  know  of  them  \ 
next  to  nothing;  perhaps  nothing ;  while  sU 
electors  know,  each  of  them,  of  the  1 
tive  he  had  voted  for,  as  much  as  he 
But  the  electors,  those  too  in  thdr 
he  pronounces  unapt :  unapt  to  form  any  jmig- 
ment  respecting  the  aptitude  of  their  icfire^ 
sentatives.  These  electors — how  many  d 
them  does  he  know—- know  in  any  sndi  sort  a* 
to  be  qualified  for  pronouncing  a  judgment  m 
tkHr  aptitude  t  not  one  perhape  in  a  hundred. 

S.  Exception  the  Third :  iheaUep-eom^JiU^ 
clause.  Articles  1 06, 1 07 :  duxatien  of  the  time 
for  business,  three  months  ai  eadi  year  ia 
course;  one  month  more  at  the  utmeet;  oer 
this,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  ki«g,  er  of  twe- 
thirds  of  the  deputies :  forced  sleep,  ei^ 
months  or  nine  months.  So  mneh  for  accoal 
law:  now  as  to  reaton  and  tapeditmey. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  impoeaihle  tiaa 
another,  surely  it  vrill  be—the  nyiiv  at  as? 
time  of  the  year,  up<m  any  sure  gronndis  what 
time  may  be  requisite  and  suAeieni  te  the 
business:  to  the  business  that  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  remainder,  happen  to  raqpire  a» 
be  done.  If  such  must  still  be  the  cnae — in  a 
year  when  everything  has  loi^  been  eetried. 
how  much  more  necessarily  most  it  not  be  th^ 
case,  at  a  time  at  whidi  scaree  anyUuig  hv 
as  yet  been  settled!  If  snoh  he  tibs  caa. 
where  the  businev  is  fomiliar  to  the 
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of  (he  hands,  howmuoh  more  neeetsssrily  muBt 
it  not  he  the  case,  when,  as  yet,  whether  hy 
necessity,  or,  as  ahoye,  hy  institntion,  there 
can  be  no  hands  to  it,  but  new  onesl  If  such 
be  the  case,  in  a  nation  which  (like  the  French) 
is  more  apt  to  go  beyond  the  proper  pace  than 
fall  short  of  it,  in  how  mnch  greater  a  degree 
mnst  it  not  be  the  case  in  a  nation,  which,  if 
proYerbs  are  not  slanderers,  is  so  much  more 
apt  to  fall  short  of  the  mark,  than  to  go  beyond 
it!  Under  these  cironmstances,  comes  the 
Spanish  legislator,  and  inhibits  himself  and  his 
fellow-workmen  from  working  more  than  three 
months  ont  of  the  twelre  in  ordinary  cases, 
more  than  fonr  months  at  the  utmost  in  the 
most  extraordinary  cases.  Thus  then  it  is, 
that  the  union  of  King  and  Cortes — ^the  supreme 
power  in  the  state,  is  doomed  to  impotence. 
To  impotence,  and  by  what !  By  a  spell  com- 
posed of  half  a  dozen  lines,  for  which,  at  any 
rate,  not  a  grain  of  reason  has  been  assigned  or 
produced,  whateyer  may  haye  been'found. 

4.  Example^  the  Fourth;  the  hiennialUy 
clause. 

Another  amendment,  my  friends,  you  may 
perhaps  see  reason  to  make  :  though  it  shrinlu 
into  insignificance  when  brought  into  compa- 
rison with  any  one  of  the  three  former.  This 
is,  the  substituting  annuality  of  election  to  the 
Spanish  bienniality.  Of  the  bienniality,  the 
cause  is  eyident  enough :  it  lies  in  Ultramaria. 
Had  the  duration  giyen  to  the  trust  been  no 
longer  than  one  year,  a  quantity  of  time  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  busi- 
ness they  will  be  sent  for,  might  haye  been 
consumed  in  yoyages  and  journeys  to  and  fro : 
as  it  is,  scarcely  more  than  half  this  propoiv 
tion  of  time  will  perhaps  be  thus  wasted. 

Ultramaria  being  thus  mentioned,  let  me 
congratulate  you,  my  friends,  on  your  being 
unencumbered  with  this  nuisance.  The  King 
of  the  Brazils  has  already  eased  yon  of  so  much 
of  it :  of  that  part,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
the  rest  is  next  to  nothing.  This  remnant,  I 
take  for  granted,  you  will  sit  still,  and  see  him 
keep  or  take,  without  any  attempt  to  hinder 
him.    John  tiie  Sixth  will  not  wage  war  with 


John  the  Sixth :  the  European  King  with  his 
American  self;  the  constitutional  King,  with 
the  as  yet  non-constitutional  King.  You  will 
look  down  with  an  eye  of  sympathy  on  your 
neighbours  the  Spaniards,  who  are  still  en- 
cumbered and  drained  by  the  sort  of  nuisance 
of  which  you  are  rid.  Unite  yourseWes  to 
those  same  neighbours  by  the  closest  bonds. 
I  dare  not  speak  the  nature  of  them.  You 
haye  the  same  interests :  you  haye  the  same 
dangers :  at  the  worst,  forbear  to  add  to  those 
dangers  by  any  disagreement  between  one  half 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  other  half. 

Note  now,  one  in  particular,  of  the  bad  effects 
of  an  immutability-enacting  clause.  Inhibiting 
legal,  it  necessitates  and  produces  cMti-l€g<U 
changes.  To  amendment,it  substitutes yiolation 
— yiolation  of  the  law — and  by  whom  1  By  the 
legislator  himself :  by  him  whose  example  is  the 
highest  and  most  impressiye  of  all  examples. 
If,  in  his  breast,  the  propensity  to  yiolation 
finds  no  bar,  how  can  it  be  expected  it  should 
in  any  inferior  ones !  Such,  then,  is  the  ten- 
dency, at  least  of  an  immutability-exacting 
clause,  to  plant  anarchy,  and  to  destroy  con- 
fidence. 

Now  for  an  example.  In  article  108,  '^  the 
deputies,"  it  is  said,  ^  shall  be  renewed  etUirelyf 
eyery  two  years."  Lest  this  should  not  be 
precise  enough,  by  article  110,  the  deputies 
cannot  he  elected  "  a  second  time  without  an- 
other deputation  intenrening;*'  that  is,  (adds 
the  zeal  of  the  English  translator,)  "  a  member 
is  not  eligible  to  two  successiye  parliaments." 
Thus  stands  the  law.  How,  under  this  law, 
stands  the  fkct!  Amongst  its  members,  this 
second  Cortes  beholds  in  multitudes,  and  be- 
holds with  uniyersal  congratulation,  those  who 
had  sitten  in  the  last  preceding  Cortes.  In  the 
decree,  by  which  the  constitution  was  estab- 
lished, was  any  amendment  made  as  to  this 
clause !  If  yes,  then  was  the  immutability 
dause  yiolated;  if  no,  then  was  the  non-re-eli- 
gibility clause  yiolated.*  Which  of  the  two  was 
the  case,  has  not  reached  the  ear  of 

JEREMY  BENTHAM. 


%*  In  the  original  edition  there  is  an  Appendix  of  documents  relating  to  a  '^  Communica- 
tion from  the  Portuguese  Cortes  to  Mr  Bentham,  respecting  the  Translation  of  the  whole  Col- 
lection of  his  works  into  Portuguese  by  order  of  the  Goyemment."   These  will  be  found  already 


*  On  the  subject  of  non-re-^liribility,  the  author  will  be  found  to  have  modified  his  views  when  be 
came  to  express  them  more  definitively  in  the  Constitutional  Code. — See  Book  ii.  Ch.  vi.^  Sect.  25, 
(vol.  ix.  p.  172.)  The  grounds  on  which  he  chiefly  founded  his  plan  of  exceptions  to  re-eligibility  are, 
that  a  supply  of  competent  and  experienced  persons  may  by  means  of  it  be  kept  in  existence  to  afford 
the  electors  a  free  choice:  and  the  arguments  employea  are  not  contradictory  to  those  given  above. — 
Ed. 
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printed  in  ^  Codification  propoaia,''  roL  it.  pp.  575-4,  Nos.  1, 2, and  3.      Tho  ApptmiakL 
lowed  by  tbia  addendum:^ — 

In  the  Travdler  of  Tuesday,  July  17, 1821,  appeared,  and  from  thenoe  in  other  papevs^^ 
peared,  the  following  paragraph  sent  from  the  Post-Offioe  as  being  a  trajiisl&tion  fros  a  A»j 
gnese  paper : — 

**  Lisbon,  Jane  29.— In  the  Sitting  of  the  Cortes  of  the  26th,  a  letter  ftoHi  Mr  JemLy  B» 
tham  was  read,  and  the  President  said,  the  Assembly  could  not  bat  be  hi^lily  gntiSeJ  n 
the  approbation  given  to  their  labours  by  the  first  political  writer  of  Europe.  It  was  ofds- 
to  be  printed  in  Portuguese  and  English,  not  to  lose  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  CONDE  DE  TORENO. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  history  of  the  present  pahlieation  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  writing  of  the  ensuing  Letter,  in  so 
far  as  a  judgment,  which  it  has  more  thsA  once 
happened  to  me  to  hear  pronounced,  is  correct, 
— the  writer  of  it — the  Conde  de  Toreno — one 
of  the  Deputies  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  from  the 
proTince  of  Asturias,  of  the  149  European  De- 
puties the  only  one  whose  name  is  a  titled 
name,-— was  one  of  the  most  influential  men, 
not  to  say  the  most  influential  man,  in  all 
Spain. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1821,  without  any 
antecedent  intercourse,  or  preTious  expectation 
on  my  part,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiTing  it 
from  him.    It  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  Paris,  ?0  6  ^0^1821. 
Monsieur  3,  Bentham, 

MONSIEUB, 

Notre  coinmun  ami  Mr  Bowring  yeut  Men 
se  charger  de  yous  feure  passer  le  Tolume  d- 
joint,  qui  comprend  le  projet  du  Ck>de  ptfnal 
pr^sent^  par  le  Comity  ^  la  deliheration  de 
Cortes,  qui  doit  avoir  lieu  lliiyer  prochain. 
Vous  y  yerrez  des  choses  bonnes,  d'autres  fort 
mauyaises.  N^allez  pas  pourtant  yous  effira- 
yer.  Monsieur,  des  articles  qui  parlent  sur  la 
religion :  ceU  ne  passera  pas :  le  tems  des  per- 
secutions en  Eq»agne  n'existe  plus,  et,  maJgrd 
toutes  les  lois,  il  y  a  dans  le  fait  une  tolerance 
tr^s  grande.  Je  soumets.  Monsieur,  ^  yos  lu- 
mitres  et  I^Ja  profondeur  d^  Totre  esprit,  et  de 
yos  connaissanoes,  oo  projet.  Ayez  la  com- 
plaisance de  me  faire  passer  yos  obseryations, 
d*ici  aux  dermers  jours  de  Septembre,  que  je 
dois  retoumer  en  Espagne :  je  yous  en  serai 
extr^mement  redeyable:  j'en  profiterai  dans 
la  discussion.  A  qui  pobzrais-je  en  eifet  mieux 
m'adresser,  qu'au  constant  defenseur  de  lliu- 
manittf,  et  au  profond  ^criyain  de  tant  d'ouy- 
rages  c^^bres  sur  la  legislation  t 

Soyez  s^.  Monsieur,  du  plaisir,  et  m6me  du 
deyoir,  que  je  me  ferai,  d*^couter  yos  eonseils 
dans  cette  matih«^  et  de  Tempressement  que 
je  mettrai'totgours  de  yous  offirir  lliommage 
de  mon  admiration,  et  de  ma  profonde  consi- 
deration.* 

Le  CoMtE  DE  ToBXlfO. 

♦  Translation. 

VAKi8,6thAwfnst,\92\. 
Mr  J.  Bentham, 
Sm, 
Our  common  friend  Mr  Bowriog  has  the  good- 


On  the  22d  of  that  same  month  (August, 
1821,)  and  not  before,  I  receiyed  the  work 
which  it  announces. 

On  the  11th  of  September  1821,  the  Count 
being  still  at  Paris,  I  sent  off  in  manuscript, 
directed  to  him  at  that  capital,  by  the  post, 
the  first  of  these  seyen  Letters.  The  succeed- 
ing ones  were  directed  either  to  him  at  Paris, 
to  the  care  of  the  Spanish  Mission  there,  or  to 
him  at  Madrid.  The  day,  on  which  the  last 
of  them  was  sent  off,  was  the  second  of  No- 
yember,  1821. 

The  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  can  scarce  ML 
to  be  more  or  less  curious,  to  haye  some  con- 
ception of  the  result  produced  by  it,  on  the 
pejrt  of  the  two  distinguished  statesmen  prin- 
cipally concerned  :—ComU  Toreno,  at  whose 
instance,  the  obseryations  were  made  and  com- 
municated; and  Mr  CalairMMy  Chairman  of 
the  Legislation  Committee  of  Cortes,  composed 
of  fiye  members,  by  whose  names  the  work 
which  is  the  subject  of  them  stands  authenti- 
cated. 

To  this  curiosity,  such  imperfect  satisfaction, 
as  is  in  my  power,  is  here  afforded.  Its  prin- 
cipal aliment  will  be — a  second  Letter,  of  the 
26th  September,  1821,from  the  same  illustrioua 
hand.    The  reader  will  naturally  enough  ex- 


nen  to  undertake  to  forward  to  you  the  accom- 
panying yolome,  containingthe  project  of  die  Penal 
Code,  presented  by  the  Committee  for  the  deliber^ 
ation  of  the  Cortes,  at  its  next  winter^s  meeting. 
Yon  will  see  in  it  some  eood  things,  others  yery 
bad.  Do  not  howeyer  fri^ten  younelf.  Sir,  about 
those  articles  which  spetik  of  religion:  they  will 
not  paw:  in  Spain  the  time  of  persecutions  is  no 
longer  in  existence:  and,  spite  of  all  laws,  a  yeij 
extensive  toleration  has  place  in  fa^t.  I  submit 
this  proposed  Code,  Sir,  to  the  consideration  of 
your  enlightened  mind.  Do  me  the  favour  to  con- 
vey to  me  yoor  observations  on  it  between  this  and 
the  last  days  of  September,  at  which  time  I  sh^I 
be  on  my  retom  to  Spain.  I  shall  be  highly  ob- 
liged by  your  so  doinsf.  I  shall  make  my  profit  of 
them  in  the  coarse  of  the  disenssion.  ^  address 
of  this  8ort»to  whom  could  it  be  made  with  more 
propriety,  than  to  the  constant  defender  of  the 
principles  of  humanity,  to  the  profoundly  thinking 
author  of  so  many  celebrated  works  on  legislation? 
Be  assured,  Sir,  of  the  pleasure,  and  even  of  the 
sense  of  duty,  with  which  I  shall  attend  to  your 
sumstions  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  eagerness 
witia  which  I  shall  embnce  every  occasion  of  offer- 
ing to  you  the  homage  of  my  admiration  and  of  my 
high  consideration. 

Lb  Comts  OS  Torxno. 
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pect  to  find  it  in  this  place.  But  as,  at  that 
time,  the  three  first  of  these  Letters  of  mine 
weie  on  Count  Toreno's  table,  any  conoep- 
tion,  which  could  be  conyeyed  by  tluit  Letter 
of  his  to  a  person  not  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  those  same  Letters  to  which  his 
bean  reference,  would  be  altogether  inade- 
quate. For  this  reason^this,  together  with 
all  such  ftirther  explanations  as  can  be  giyen, 
are  referred  to  the  conclusion  of  these  Letters, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  SuppU- 
mefOcU  Advertitement,  Suffice  it  in  this  place 
to  mention,  that,  by  that  second  letter  of  the 
Count's,  his  consent  to  that  intention  of  publi- 
cation, which  the  reader  will  find  declared  by 
me,  is  signified. 

Note,--hi  Letter  L  (p.  491,)  the  reader  wiU 
see  certain  posUiofu,  mentioned  as  designed  to 
accompany  the  offer  of  an  all-comprehensiye 
and  rationalized  Code ;  and  to  serye  as  heads 
to  so  many  sections  in  that  address.  Li  the 
list  of  these  positions,  though  substantially 
they  remain  the  same,  considerable  changes  in 
respect  of  order  and  expression  haye  presented 
themselyee :  and  the  tenor  of  the  offer  is  in- 
tended to  undeigo  a  correspondent  change. 
In  the  four  first,  no  change  is  proposed  to  be 
made.  But  to  the  seyen  succeeding  ones,  the 
eight  which  here  follow  are  now  intended  to 
be  substituted. 

5.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires — that,  for  the  ftinction  exer- 
cised by  the  drawing  of  the  original  draught 
of  such  a  Code,  the  competitors  admitted  be 
as  many  as,  without  reward  at  the  public 
expense,  can  be  obtained :  and  so  for  that  of 


proposing  alterations  in  sncfa  drang^  as  AtH 
haye  been  adopted.  Plan  for  obtmining  ttm- 
petitors. 

6.  The  greatest  happinees  of  ths  gieum 
number  requires  that,  for  the  dnKwisg  of  lav 
such  draughty  no  reward  at  the  poblie  txfaet 
be  giyen. 

7.  The  greatest  happfnesa  of  the  greafasi 
number  requires — that,  eyery  drani^t  so  gifn 
in  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  if  pcwsiblg,  tk 
work  of  a  single  hand. 

8.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatea 
number  requires— that,  such  original  dzughs 
being  the  work  of  a  single  hand,  it  be  fca^ 
to  be  so. 

9.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatai 
number  requires— that,  such  original  Sna^ 
being  the  work  of  a  single  hand,  it  be  knom 
whose  the  hand  is. 

10.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatert 
number  requires— that,  for  the  drawing  of  tk 
original  dnught,  all  foreignerB  be  admitted 
into  the  competition :  and  that  in  so  &r  as  af- 
plicable,—- unless  it  be  in  all  partieolais  talus 
together  decidedly  inferior,  the  dr»ag|il  «f  i 
foreigner  be  employed  in  preferenee. 

11.  Onthepartof  anifM2ieuiiia2,piopenf 
himself  asdraughtsmanfor  theongiBa]  dia^ 
of  a  Code  of  laws,  willingness  or  nnwillingBOi 
to  interweaye  in  his  draught  %  raHom^U  u 
aboye,  is  the  meet  condusiye  pielimmary  ten. 
and  that  an  indispensable  one,  of  approprim 
aptitude  in  relation  to  it 

12.  On  the  part  of  a  mUr,  wilTiwgf  <r 
unwillingness  to  see  established  an  aD-eoB^R- 
hensiye  Code,  with  its  ratiimtUe  aa  above,  s 
among  the  most  condusiye  tests  of  approfoiae 
aptitude,  in  relation  to  such  his  f ' 


LETTER  1. 

Occcuion. — Inadequate  tkU  ExamincaUm. — A  pre-EtkMUiked  Standard  wamtimg. — A 
announced, — This  Corretpondence  mutt  bepuUio — Whf. 


Qumr'b  SquABx  Pxjkcs,  WnrMumm, 
8epLU,J8XL 

Sib, — On  the  9th  last,  I  receiyed,  in  due 
course,  through  the  House  of  our  Mend,  the 
letter  with  which  you  haye  been  pleased  to 
honour  me.  On  the  22d  last,  and  not  before,  I 
repeiyed  the  work  which  it  announced  {^  Pro- 
yMto  de  Codigo  PenaV')  and  to  which  it  bears 
reference.  So  fiur  as  regards  myself,  that  let- 
ter of  yours  will  assuredly  not  be  lost :  nor 
yet  to  &e  world  at  large,  so  fkr  as  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  supposition,  that  any  beneficiiJ 
effect  in  any  shape  will  be  produced  by  any 
thing  that  comes  from  my  pen :  for,  among  the 
testimonials  which  I  may  ere  long  haye  occasion 
to  produce,  it  will  shine  with  its  due  lustre. 

When,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  produci- 
ble by  the  treasures  you  haye  put  in  my 
hands,  I  haye  said  thus  much,  I  haye,  I 
fear,  said  little  less  than  all  which  there  is 


to  be  said ;  for,  by  any  partieolar  renatts 
which  I  could  find  occasion  to  make  on  t^ 
work  in  question,  I  see,  I  most  oonfesst  \m 
yery  little  probability  of  my  being  aUe  toR*- 
der  any  serrice  worth  your  notice.  No  sad 
remarks  could  present  any  chance  of  being  d 
use,  otherwise  than  by  means  <^  %  lefgieew 
made  by  them,  expressly  or  tacitly,  to  mv 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  oonridered  » 
already  establidied.  Of  no  attempt  towv4 
the  establishment  of  any  such  standard  de  I 
know,  other  than  that  which  is  oontatard  = 
my  own  works:  which  standard  I  ma  abed 
to  endeayour  at  the  completion  of,  and,  ihi^ 
life  last  me  a  year  or  two  longer,  not  ahoe^ 
ther  without  hope  of  success,  nus  atandara  I 
term  the  Eatikmale  of  the  Code :  and,  ia  tk 
Code  which  I  am  about  to  begin  to  draw  ^ 
the  matter  of  it  will  be  interwoyen  thrse^K*. 
with  that  of  the  seyend 
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ments,  wliioh  it  is  employed  to  explain,  jne- 
tafy,  and  show  the  gronndB  c/L  Here  then,  apt 
DT  unapt,  will  be  a  standard,  by  which,  if  it 
be  thought  worth  while,  the  woric  in  question 
may  in  any  part  be  judged  of:  but,  without 
it,  were  I  to  take  the  proposed  Code  in  hand, 
with  a  yiew  to  the  making  remarks  on  parti- 
cular parts  of  it,  I  should  neyer  know  where 
or  how  either  to  begin  or  end. 

By  the  whole  tenor  of  your  letter,  as  well 
SLS  the  declared  and  only  possible  object  of  it, 
I  am  not  only  authorised  but  compelled  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  more  eztensiye  any  communi- 
cation made  by  me  on  the  subject  may  be,  the 
more  acceptable  it  will  be  to  you;  for,  the 
subject  to  which  you  are  pleased  to  inyite  my 
attention  is  no  less  than  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
jected Penal  Code,  not  merely  this  or  that  one 
of  the  particular  airangements  contained  in 
it.  Now,  then  as  to  this  matter,  the  case  stands 
thus — Exactly  what  you  express  your  wishes 
to  see  me  do,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do,  with 
any  the  least  prospect  of  good  effisct :  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  I  am  not  only  willing 
and  desirous,  but  actually  endeavouring  to  do 
that  and  a  great  deal  fnore.    In  the  following 
pontionSf  which  form  the  keadt  or  tUUt  of  so 
many  ieetions,  the  sort  of  work  I  am  alluding 
to  is  expressed  more  correctly  as  well  as  con- 
cisely than  I  could  in  any  other  way  express  it. 
PotUums,  designed  to  accompany  the  offer 
of  an  all-comprehensive  and  rationalized  Code. 
They  form  the  tUUi  of  so  many  ieotiom,  the 
nuMtUr  of  which  gives  the  proofs. 

Section  1.  hk  every  political  state,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  re- 
quires, that  it  be  provided  with  an  a/Z-^ompfv- 
henti/M  body  of  law. 

2.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  such  body  of  law  be 
throughout  accompanied  by  its  rcUianale:  i.  e. 
with  an  indication  of  the  rea90H8  on  which 
the  several  arrangements  contained  in  it  are 
grounded,  and  by  which  they  are  elucidated 
and  justified. 

3.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  these  reasons  be  such 
throughout  as  shftU  show  the  eonditeivenets  of 
those  several  airangements  to  the  all-com- 
prehensive and  only  defensible  end  thus  ex- 
pressed. 

4.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  in  this  rationale,  tlie 
several  reaeone  or  sets  of  reasons  be  eontigth 
ously  attached,  to  the  several  arrangements  to 
which  they  respectively  apply. 

*  5.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that,  of  this  all-comprehen- 
sive body  of  law,  with  its  rationale,  the  whole 
ground-work  or  first  draught  be,  if  possible, ' 
the  work  of  a  tingle  hand. 

6.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 


*  See  above,  p.  490,  where  in  the  advertiiement 
of  the  first  edition  other  positions  are  decbffed  to 
be  sabitituted  for  all  after  the  4th.--£tf.    , 


number  requires,  that,  being  the  work  of  a 
single  hand,  the  woric  in  question  be  known  to 
be  so. 

7.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  the  work  in  question 
being  the  work  ot  a  single  hand,  and  Imown 
to  be  so,  it  be  known  icAom  that  hand  is. 

8.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that,  aptitude  in  otiier  re- 
spects not  being  inferior,  the  hand,  of  which 
the  discourse  in  question  is  the  work,  be  that 
of  tkforeignery  rattier  than  that  of  a  native. 

9.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  the  work  be,  if  possible, 
performed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
grcauitoutly:  in  such  sort,  that  no  determinate 
jdetitious  reward,  in  any  shape,  at  the  hand  of 
any  person,  shall  be  either  received  or  ex- 
pected for  it ;  but  that,  under  that  restriction, 
the  number  of  rival  works  be  the  greatest  ob- 
tainable. 

10.  On  the  part  of  any  proposed  draughts' 
man,  trillingnett,  or  unwillingness  to  inter- 
weave in  his  draught  a  rcUion^,  as  above,  is 
the  most  conclusive  teet,  and  that  an  indispen- 
sable one,  of  appropriate  aptitude  in  reUtion 
toit.  ^ 

ll.*On  the  part  of  a  nder,  mUingneet,  or 
unwillingness  to  see  established  an  all-com- 
prehensive Code  with  its  rationale,  as  above, 
is  among  the  most  conclusive  tests  of  appro- 
priate aptitude,  with  reference  to  such  hie 
situation. 

Of  these  positions  the  design  is,  to  form  the 
ground  of  an  offer  to  compose  the  sort  of  work 
tiierein  described;  viz.  the  first  draught  of  an 
aU-eompreheneive  a/nd  rationalized  Code  for 
whatever  nation  or  nations  it  may  find  able 
and  willing  to  give  acceptance  to  it.  This 
paper  i^  very  nearly  finished ;  and,  when  re- 
vised, endeavours  will  be  used  to  get  a  copy 
or  copies  of  it  conveyed  to  Madrid.  If  in  print, 
as  I  believe  it  must  be,  copies  shall  be  endea- 
voured to  be  sent  to  you,  in  any  number  you 
may  be  pleased  to  command,  and  through  any 
chiumel  or  channels  you  may  be  pleased  to  in- 
dicate. Copies  will  likewise  be  sent  to  Portu- 
gal: where,  consistently  with  the  disposition 
already  manifested,  acceptance  can  scarcely 
be  refhsed.  As  to  any  other  countries  to  which 
it  may  happen  to  them  to  be  conveyed,  the 
nature  of  the  case  renders  any  express  mention 
of  them  unnecessary. 

On  this  occasion,  an  idea  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  bear  in  mind  is — ^that,  in  whatever  I  write 
with  a  view  to  Spanish  law  as  above,  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  as  per 
articles  4  and  13  of  the  Constitution,  is  the 
object  I  have  in  view,  and  employ  my  labours, 
such  as  they  are,  in  the  endeavour  to  give  in- 
crease to :  and  that  accordingly,  subordinate  to 
that  end  must  necessarily  be,  whatever  I  can 
do  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  this  or 
that  individual,  how  exalted  soever  his  situa- 
tion and  reputation  may  be. 

Sometime  ago,  I  received  from  Mr  Antonio 
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ArgaelleB  the  tiononr  of  an  inTitfrtion  similar 
to  this  of  yours.  It  had,  howerer  a  detenni- 
nate  and  comparatiyely  limited  subject-matter, 
— ^the  use  proper  to  be  made  of  the  institution 
Of  a  Jury.  That  gentleman  had  already  re- 
eeiyed  copies  of  all  such  of  my  works  as  I  had 
been  able  to  collect.  He  haderen,  witiioutmy 
knowledge,  from  the  spontaneous  and  self-sa- 
crificing generosity  of  a  friend  of  mine,  re- 
eeiyed  duplicates  of  a  considerable  number  of 
them.  Not  long  after  my  receipt  of  his  letter, 
a  work  of  mine  on  a  part  of  that  subject,  vis. 
SpeeialJuries,  a  work,  which,  after  having 
been  printed,  had  for  ten  years  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  fears  of  a  bookseller,  was  ob- 
tained of  that  bookseller  by  another,  and  pub- 
lished. The  Spanish  mission  took  duurge  of  a 
-copy  for  Blr  Arguelles :  no  letter  accompanied 
it.  I  haye  not  heard  whether  it  has  been  re- 
ceived. Taken  up  out  of  its  proper  order,  any- 
thing that  I  coidd  find  to  say  on  that  or  any 
other  particular  subject,  without  reference  to 
the  UnU-^ntemble,  could  not  be  anything  like 
satisfoctory  to  my  own  mind:  it  could  not 
contain  anything  tiliat  I  should  choose  to  abide 
by.  I  have,  however,  at  different  times  dic- 
tated to  an  amanuensis  a  few  prematuige  and 
undigested  thoughts,  which  I  may  perhaps 
endeavour  to  forward  to  him :  but  whether  in 
manuscript  or  print  I  cannot  yet  determine : 
at  any  rate,  sooner  or  later,  they  are  intended 
to  appear  in  print. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  intercourse  such  as 
this,  pubh'c  virtue  and  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  stand  exposed  to  a 
danger  of  which.  Sir,  you  are  perhaps  not 
aware.  The  functionary  contulHnff  has  points 
of  his  own  to  compass.  For  support,  he  looks 
out  for  this  or  that  individual,  whose  reputa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  subject  is  more  or 
less  established.  He  applies  to  him  for  his 
opinions — on  the  whole  subject-matter,  or  on 
particular  parts  or  points  in  it.  The  opinions 
come.  What  is  the  consequence !  In  so  &r  as 
they  suit  his  views,  he  makes  use  of  them :  in 
so  fkr  as  the  name  of  the  author  appears  need- 
ftd  to  give  support  to  the  opinions,  mention  is 
made  of  it :  in  so  far  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  matter  is  sunk  or<  appears  under  another 


A  short  supposition  will  serve  to  exemplify 
my  conception  of  the  efilBCt.  I  say— Let  the 
Code  pass :  but  the  duration  given  to  it  will 
be,  I  hope,  but  temporary.  You  say — Let  the 
Code  pass:  even  Bentham,  after  aU  he  has 
said  against  it,  says  so.  Supposing  this  your 
wish,  what  should  hinder  you  f  who  could  even 
blame  you !  All  this  you  see  is  but  tuppoti- 
tion:  but  it  will  serve  to  convey-  to  you  my 
conception  of  the  mischief  in  question,  just  as 
well  as  if  it  were  fact;  as  in  part  indeed  you 
will  find  it  to  be. 

So  much  for  the  fiinetionarp  canttUHng. 
Now  as  to  the  individual  consulted.  Flattered 
with  the  notice  taken  of  him,  he  gives  opinions, 
and  to  whatever  extent  suits  his  purposes. 


But  whether  tor  the  sake  of  the  paMk  or  ml 
at  any  rate  fbr  the  sake  of  his  own  repatatNa, 
and  tiie  pleasure  of  seeing  ezerein  given  n 
his  power,  his  wish  is,  to  see  eieet  gtwtn  ts 
the  thoughts  he  eommnnicatee.  In  resfMot  of 
these  his  wishes,  he  feels  himself  mt  the  mm 
time  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  on  the  ■- 
dividual  by  whom  he  has  been  eonsulted.  lb 
render  his  communicatimis  as  aooeplable  m 
may  be  to  this  patron  of  his,  is  thmfoie  n 
object  he  must  not  lose  ag^t  cft  How  ■  thu 
to  be  done!  By  rendering  hia  snggpsiious  » 
fibvourable  as  may  be  to  the  patron's  wppewj 
vdshes,  that  is,  to  his  supposed  paitienlar  ia- 
terests  and  prepossessions.  If  no  opinion  eos- 
trary  to  his  ovm  is  delivered  in  tius  view,  tX 
any  rate  he  forbears  to  give  any  opinion  ivhiA 
in  his  expectation  would  give  olFenoe.  Tovfai 
good  end  indeed  should  he  t  Nothing  that  thr 
fiinetionary  oofMvitiii^  finds  unpleasant  to  hm, 
can  the  individual  thus  oonsolted  entertaa 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  seeiqg  enplejed 
by  him. 

Here  then  is  an  individual,  native  or  h- 
reigner  no  matter,  vdiose  thou|^ita  on  the  n^ 
ject  in  question,  on  the  supposition  of  his  oon- 
petence,  the  statesman  in  oflSee  is  desiraos  tf 
seeing.  Is  it  for  his  own  sake!  His  dam 
will  be  to  see  no  more  of  them  tiuut  wliat  asj 
suit  his  particular  purposes,  and  these  he  «i! 
keep  to  himself,  or  make  use  of  in  snob  proper- 
tion  and  manner  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  Is  it  for  the  nke  otQm  pdUk! 
His  desire  will  be  to  see  the  whole  wilheoi 
limitation,  to  see  it  displayed  to  tKe  best  ad- 
vantage, and  to  see  the  whole  pnblie  in  pos- 
session of  it. 

Proceeding  upon  the  suppooitioBy  thai  nj 
notions  on  the  subject  of  LegislatioB  bare  beei 
fortunate  enou^  to  obtain  a  place  in  joar  n- 
regard,  all,  therelbre  tiial  I  can  do  eonsisteetSy 
with  the  principles  above  submitted  to  yo«,iC 
that  I  can  do  (I  mean  except  the  trile  wbicb 
I  shall  mention  presently,  and  wbieb  I  csbbpc 
do  but  in  the  partiouhur  way  wbidi  I  shal! 
also  mention,  and  I  have  aocordin^hf  takea 
measures  for  it)  is  to  beg  year  aoceptenoe  if  a 
copy  of  three  pamphlets,  in  whicb  I  bave  at 
diiforent  times  used  my  endeavoms^  bnt  as  ;v« 
for  the  most  part  vnth  very  little  soeeesa.  %s 
submit  to  the  Spanish  nation  my  ideas  ee  9t- 
veral  points  of  cardinal  importanoe. 

They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  traet  on  the  onoe  proposed  dbaaibfr 
of  the  privileged  orders  in  tiie  Cortes.  (Thn 
stands /fK  in  one  of  those  three  petphWi^; 
A  translation,  for  which  I  vras  indebted  to  the 
pen  of  Mr  Mora,  was  read,  if  I  may  bdicvr 
the  newspapers,  in  the  Cortes:  it  was  *vr 
fortunate  enough  to  be  followed  by  nneqem- 
cal  tokens  of  approbation  on  tiie  part  of  thai 
august  assembly,  if  I  may  believe  tbe  iaft^ 
mation  received  through  various  ebam^ 
public  and  private,  unconfirmed  as  it  is  H 
any  communication  f!rom  the  assemUy  itself 

2.  Observations  on  Judge  Advocate  If  rrm- 
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go's  panegyrio  on  Judieial  delays,  &c.  (It 
stands  weeond  m  the  aboTe-mentioned  pamph- 
let.) A  copy  was,  with  a  Tiew  to  pab]ioati<»iy 
sent  to  Mr  Mora,  and  in  process  of  time,  on 
preenmption  of  its  fiulnre,  another  eopy  was 
sent  by  our  friend  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Cadiz. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  the  receipt  of  the  iirst 
copy  has  ever  been  acknowledged,  and  I  am 
certain  that  no  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  second  copy  has  been  received  here. 

8.  The  letter  to  the  Portngnese  Nation, 
chiefly  taming  on  some  supposed  imperfections 
in  the  Spanish  Constitutional  Code.  (It  stands 
3rd  and  last  in  the  above-mentioned  pamph- 
let.) This  fonnd  I  know  not  what  translator 
and  publisher  at  Oporto :  it  would  therefore 
be  rather  extraordinary,  if  some  copies  of  the 
translation  have  not  long  before  this  found 
their  way  to  Madrid. 

4.  The  pamphlet  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prete 
and  PMic  DifeuMton.*  Of  this,  two  copies, 
the  second  on  the  presumption  of  the  failure 
of  the  first,  were  sent  to  Madrid,  addressed 
also  to  Mr  Mora,  and  in  a  letter  written  by 
that  gentleman,  (I  believe  it  was  during  the 
time  of  his  being  in  confinement,)  he  mentions 
his  having  gone  about  half  way  in  a  transla- 
tion of  it. 

5.  The  remaining  pamphlet  of  the  three, 
intituled  Obaertatvmi  <m  the  retitrietvee  and 
prohibitory  commercial  tyttem,  eepedaUy  wth 
reference  to  the  Decree  of  the  Sfanitih  Cortee  of 
July  1820,+ was  not,  like  the  aoove-mentioned 
ones,  sent  to  Spain,  or  anywhere  else,  in  manu- 
script. At  a  time  considerably  posterior  to 
the  transmission  of  the  latest  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tracts,  by  the  spontaneous  care  of 
my  friend  Mr  Bowring,  whose  name  stands  on 
the  title  page,  it  was  committed  in  the  first 
instance  with  additions  from  him,  to  the  Eng- 
lish press :  and,  if  I  am  not  much  disappointed, 
a  copy  must  ere  now  have  reached  your  hands. 
(So  likewise  of  the  two  others.)  Of  this,  you 
will,  ere  long,  I  have  reason  to  think,  see  a 
Spanish  translation  in  print,  if  the  Spanish 
press  be  open  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  little 
assemblages  of  my  ideas,  covering  as  they  do 
but  a  small,  howsoever  important,  portion  of 
the  field  of  penal  legislation, — ^you  have  all 
along,  through  that  language  of  which  you  are 
so  perfect  a  master,  had,  in  common  with  that 
part  of  the  Spanish  public  which  is  acquainted 
with  that  language,  access  to  those  assem- 


blages of  my  ideas,  by  which  in  a  certain  way 
the  whole  of  that  field  is  covered.  In  detail, 
it  is  true,  not  much:  but  in  principle,  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  particular,  indication  of 
not  much  less  than  everything  that  cornea 
within  the  field  of  the  officially  proposed  Penal 
Code,  is  there  given.  If  the  opinion,  expressed 
in  terms  so  fiattering  to  me,  continues  to  be 
entertained,  what  I  have  just  indicated  will 
afford  an  ample  stock  of  matter,  by  means, 
of  which  that  opinion  may  manifest  itself  in 
practice. 

All  this  while,  my  wish  is — ^to  pay  what 
obedience  is  in  my  power,  to  commands  so 
honourable  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out exposing  either  of  us  to  any  such  impu- 
tations as  &ose  above-described.  For  this 
purpose,  should  I  on  the  present  occasion  find 
any  use  in  submitting  to  you  (principally,  T 
must  confess,  with  a  view  to  my  above-men- 
tioned offer)  a  few  scattered  thoughts, — an 
effectual,  and  the  only  effectual  course  that 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  and  which  I 
shall  accordingly  take,  is — ^the  giving  to  our 
correspondence  whatever  publicity  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of.  In  the  liberty  I  thus  venture  to 
take,  you  will  not,  I  am  confident,  see  any 
cause  of  complaint  on  your  part.  On  no  an- 
terior occasion,  either  in  person  or  in  writing, 
has  any  intercourse  had  place  between  us.  In 
this  letter  of  yours,  no  desire  of  secrecy  is  ex- 
pressed :  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  you  any 
such  desire  on  my  part  do  I  see  in  it.  On  any 
fhture  occasion,  should  it  happen  to  me  to  re- 
ceive the  honour  of  any  further  communication 
from  you,  accompanied  with  'an  intimation, 
that  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  secrecy  is 
desired,  your  commands  to  any  such  effect  shall 
most  punctually  be  observed. 

On  running  over  the  remarks,  which  a  few 
irregular  dips  into  the  document  in  question, 
made  in  the  double  view  already  mentioned, 
have  already  suggested,  I  find  the  a^^gregate 
quantity  too  bulky  by  a  great  deal  to  be  forced 
into  the  compass  of  the  present  letter.  With 
as  much  despatch  as  weak  eyes,  the  labour  of 
which,  in  the  revision  of  the  work  of  a  copyist, 
is  indispensable,  will  admit, — I  propose,  how- 
ever, to  transmit  the  substance  of  them  in  a 
series  of  friture  letters,  of  the  respective  con- 
tents of  which  some  idea  may,  in  how  imper- 
fect soever  a  manner,  be  conveyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing titles. — [Here  follow  the  titles  of  the 
succeeding  Letters.] 


LETTER  II. 

On  the  Course  taken  by  the  Legidatvee  Committee^  to  prevent,  oiherttise  than  by  Punishment  eo 
nomme,  the  free  Examination  of  tJ^r  proposed  PencU  Code, 

Sin  I — I  continue.    On  the  subject  of  the 
vrordfiree,  as  here  applied,  a  word  or  two  in 


*  See  voL  ii.  p.  275,       +  See  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 


explanation  may  have  its  use :  misconception 
and  ungrounded  imputation  of  error  may  be 
obviated  by  it. 
When,  iu  speaking  of  action  on  the  field  of 
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goTemment,  nae  is  made  of  the  word  Jreedom, 
— of  freedom  considered  aa  designatiye  of  a 
possession  capable  of  being  inft^iged  or  vio- 
laUd-\t  is  pretty  generaUy  understood,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  genexally  as  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  it  is  not  merely  by  physical  force, 
or  fear,  or  sufferance  of  evil  in  this  or  that 
shape,  but  likewise  by  hope  or  receipt  otaood, 
that  the  infringement  or  yiolation  of  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  produced.  It  is  in  the  case  of 
EleetUm  to  Ofioe,  that  this  extended  accepta- 
tion seems  to  be  most  distinct  and  general : 
but,  in  regard  to  formation  and  manifestation 
of  oifinion,  be  the  subject  of  consideration  what 
it  may,  it  will  be  found  no  less  proper  and 
needftil.  As  eril  is  more  easily  producible, 
and  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  higher  pitch 
»of  intensity,  than  good,  fear  of  evil,  as  applied 
to  the  purpose  in  question,  is  upon  the  whole 
the  more  efficient  instrument  of  the  two.  But, 
though  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
smoother  instrument  cannot  be  employed  at 
all,  and  others  in  which  both  may  be  employed 
together,  other  cases  again  are  not  wanting, 
in  which,  while  the  rougher  is  altogether  in- 
applicable, the  smoother  may  be  employed, 
and  is  continually  employed,  with  perfect  fa- 
cility and  sure  effect.  Ezaviples  may  perhaps 
offer  themselves,  Sir,  to  your  view  before  this 
letter  closes. 

*  I  proceed :  In  my  desire  to  give  the  utmost 
extent  in  my  power,  to  whatever  service  my 
labours  may  be  capable  of  rendering  to  my 
fellow-creatures, — ^neither  the  nation,  nor  the 
government  of  which  you  bear  so  distinguished 
a  part,  could  fail  to  be  included.  To  the  en- 
deavours, already  directed  by  me  to  this  par- 
ticular effect,  you  are  not  altogether  a  stranger; 
nor  yet,  I  believe,  to  the  difficulties  which 
hitherto  these  same  endeavours  have  found  in 
their  way.  Of  these  difficulties  of  course  not 
the  least  effective  has  been,  the  aversion  with 
which  the  foreign  productions  in  question  have 
but  too  unquestionably  been  regarded — ^re- 
garded by  that  same  Committee,  on  whose 
work  you  were  pleased  to  call  for  my  obser- 
vations :  and,  to  speak  plainly,  yet  I  hope  not 
improperly,  the  consequence  is — ^my  fixed  ap- 
prehension, and  that  a  very  serious  one,  that 
as  far  as  depends  upon  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, unless  some  change  should  take  place  in 
their  sentiments,  the  Spanish  mind  will  be 
rendered  inaocessible  to  me. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  topic,  on  which 
(as  above)  I  have  already  touched,  in  one  of 
those  recent  tracts  which  I  hope  are,  ere  this, 
in  your  hands.  But  that  little  work  was 
completed  and  printed  before  this  authorita- 
tive work  of  the  Spanish  Legislation  Commit- 
tee was  in  mine.  So  paramount  in  my  eyes 
is  the  importance  of  this  liberty  to  good  go- 
vernment— more  so  perhaps,  supposing  the 
separation  possible,  than  even  tiie  form  of 
government  itself, — so  intimate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  connexion,  between  the  liberty  thus 
denominated,  and  whatever  chance  any  work 


of  mine  may  otherwise  have,  of  becoming  pro* 
ductive,  in  Spain,  of  any  part  of  the  ellbei 
aimed  at  by  it, — that,  on  thit  oecasioii,  in  the 
course  of  my  endeavours  to  obtain  the  acccae 
in  question,  I  find  myself  nnavoidaUy  lad  t« 
make  some  addition  to  what  I  have  tiun 
said*  and,  what  renders  me  the  lese  sera- 
pnlous  about  troubling  you  on  the  aobjeet,  is 
— that  thereby,  to  how  small  an  extent  so- 
ever, my  remarks,  as  fiir  as  they  go^  will  be 
so  many  testimonies  of  my  desire  aad  en- 
deavour to  pay  obedience  to  the  eomnaada, 
with  which.  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased  u 
honour  me. 

The  subject-matter  in  question  bein^  a  pn- 
posed  Code  of  Law,  sure,  like  every  Mkn 
human  work,  to  have  its  imperfeetioBSy  th^ 
consequence  is,— that  if  any  remarioi  on  it 
come  to  be  received  as  desired,  only  in  so  hi 
as,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable,  ia- 
dioation  is  given  of  its  imperfections,  eaa  aa? 
such  remarks  be  productive  of  any  nse.  Oir 
any  such  imperfections,  simple  indicatiea  Is  of 
some  use,  and,  by  an  operation  of  this  sort, 
some  service  is  rendered.  To  propose  a  eor- 
responding  alteration,  if,  and  in  pioportiion  as, 
the  alteration  is  well  adapted  to  the  pevpese, 
is  to  render  an  ulterior  and  still  greater  ser- 
vice. On  the  presumption  of  its  eontribatiss 
to  the  melioration  of  the  subject-matter,  alte- 
ration is  in  the  language  of  English  legisUtNB, 
adopted  into  the  French,  termed  am^ndmim. 
Amendment  is  either  omission,  insertion,  er, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  two,  snbstitntioB. 
If  this  be  true,  of  this  cast  therefore,  and  i^ 
only ^— of  this  disapprobative  cast,  and  b^4 
of  the  approbative  cast, — are  the  renark« 
which  a  workman,  really  soUeitoos  far  the 
ultimate  goodness  of  his  work,  will  be  desir- 
ous of  receiving,  and  use  his  endeavonn  ts 
receive. 

To  the  truth  of  the  above  position,  one  ex- 
ception indeed  there  is :  and  to  pteseive  the 
statement  ftom  the  imputation  of  error  or  over- 
sight, though  the  exception  has  no  plaee  in 
the  present  case,  I  will  mention  it.  If  so  it 
be,  that  the  work  in  question  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  delusive  remarks,  or  Insnff- 
cientiy-grounded  conclusions  of  the  disaivpro- 
bative  cast,  then  so  it  is,  that  by  eonoter 
remarks  of  an  approbative  tendeney, — in  a 
word,  by  remarks  of  a  justificatiw  east  wtih 
reference  to  the  work,  service  may  abo  be 
rendered. 

Such  then,  and  such  alone,  are  the  sort  of 
remarks  by  the  communication  or  reeeipt  of 
which  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greaten 
number  can  on  the  present  occasion  be  pro- 
moted :  receipt,  namely,  by  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  persons,  to  whom  in  their  respertiT* 
situations  it  belongs  to  judge :  by  the  legi^b- 
tors,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  their  oonstitnenLs 
they  may  themselves  put  the  remaiks  to  tt»e : 
by  their  constituents,  that  they  may  judge  how 
far  their  representatives  have  put  to  nse  the 
information  ftiroished  to  them,  aod  thenoe  bow 
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Tar  they  have  given  fhemseWes  a  title  to  a 
renewal  of  confidence. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  eyes  of  legiBlaton 
:hem8elye8,  in  the  eyes  of  public  trustees  in 
whatever  situation,  no  remarks  of  any  such 
lisapprobatiYe  oast  is  it  their  interest  to  see 
received  by  their  principals :  no  such  remarks 
^ould  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to  them  to 
-eceivo  themselT^,  eyen  if  (what  can  scarcely 
)e)  they  were  assured  that  the  remarks  so  re- 
ceived would  not  ever  find  their  way  to  any 
me  of  those  same  principals.  As  to  what 
regards  liberty  of  discussion,  the  truth  is,  (how 
ihould  it  be  otherwise !)  in  every  country  (so 
s  human  nature  constituted)  what  .every  man 
lesires  is,  to  see  all  other  men  in  possession  of 
;he  most  perfect  liberty  of  making  public  all 
inch  ideas,  by  the  publication  of  which  the  ac- 
^mplishment  of  his  views  and  purposes  would, 
n  his  view  of  the  matter,  be  promoted;  to  see 
lo  man  in  possession  of  any  such  liberty  as 
ifaat  of  making  public  any  such  ideas,  by  the 
>ublicatioa  of  which  the  accomplishment  of 
lis  views  and  purposes  would,  in  his  view  of 
;he  matter,  be  impeded.  If  it  be  of  human 
)eings  that  the  population  of  Spain  is  composed, 
ihis  account  of  the  matter  vdll  be  no  less  ap- 
>licable  to  that  country  than  to  any  other.    . 

In  every  political  state,  without  exception, 
t  hat  hMK  the  practice  of  rulers  to  employ  the 
>ower  attached  to  their  situation,  in  the  en- 
i«avour  to  give  elFeot  to  this  desire  in  both  its 
tranches ;  in  every  political  state  but  one,  this 
s  stUl  their  practice.  You  will  not,  I  hope, 
Sir,  insist  on  my  speaking  of  Spain  as  being 
ihat  (me.  In  my  pamphlet  on  the  liberty  of 
ihe  press  and  public  discussion,  I  have  already 
>ointed  it  out:  the  Anglo-American  United 
States. 

Correspondent  to  this  desire  is,  in  that  same 
commanding  situation,  the  regard  entertained 
*or  all  such  usefhl  truths  in  general  as  belong 
;o  the  field  of  government.  Ever  anxious  is 
rhis  regard :  but  the  expedient  employed  for 
lecuring  access  and  acceptance  to  all  such 
truths,  at  the  hands  of  other  men,  is,  in  case 
>f  diversity  of  opinion,  actual  or  possible,  to 
prevent  men  from  hearing  anything  about  the 
natter  from  any  other  tbin  one  side.  What 
;hat  side  is  may  without  much  difficulty  be 
magined. 

As  this  one  side  is  of  course  the  side  fixed 
ipon  by  these  same  tenderly-solicitous  and 
hll-commanding  functionaries,  the  partiality 
^htis  manifested  might  be  productive  of  some 
langer,  were  it  not  for  that  conjunction  of  in- 
-allibility  with  impeccability,  the  belief  of 
which  it  is  their  equally  solicitous  and  all- 
•omprehensive  endeavour  to  inculcate  into  the 
ninds  of  men  in  general ;  but  of  course  more 
jarticnlarly  into  the  minds  of  all  those,  whose 
lappiness  it  is  to  live  in  subjection  to  their 
yovrer. 

Twenty  years,  if  I  misrecollect  not,  was  the 
term  during  which  it  was  at  one  time  the  de- 
termination of  a  National  Assembly  of  France, 


that  the  Constitutional  Code  framed  by  them 
should  continue  exempt  from  all  alteration  at 
the  hands  of  any  set  of  men ;  and  in  particular 
of  any  set  of  men  elected  by  their  Constitu- 
ents, in  the  same  way  as  they  themselves  had 
been.  Not  quite  so  intense  perhape  was  the 
persuasion  of  their  being  in  possession  of  the 
same  useftil  pair  of  attributes,  in  the  breasts 
of  the  authors  of  your  already  established  Con- 
stitutional Code.  Not  greater  than  eight  years 
was  the  term  appointed  for  this  purpose :  this 
for  a  finite  term ;  but,  at  the  end  of  this  finite 
quantity,  came  another,  on  the  face  of  which 
a  colour,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  in- 
finity, is  visible.  But  of  this  I  have  spoken 
in  one  of  those  tracts  of  mine  already  men- 
tioned. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  appear  questionable  to  ^ 
you.  Sir,  that  it  is  by  these  same  universally 
prevalent  dispositions,  that,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee  in  question  has,  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  exactness,  been  regulated :  regulated, 
in  relation  to  two  kindred  objects,  to  the  con- 
nexion between  which  your  attention  has  been 
above  invited,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  general,  and  the  faculty  desired  by  me  of 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion a  series  of  works,  the  first  of  them  having 
the  same  subject-matter  as  that  of  the  work 
laid  before  them  by  that  same  Committee. 
When  brought  home  to  individuals,  the  idea, 
which  on  the  present  occasion  stands  associat- 
ed with  it,  is  not  a  pleasant  one:  yet,  for  clear- 
ness, and  that  the  state  of  the  case  may  be 
immediately  and  distinctly  seen,  I  must  e'en 
ascribe  to  it  its  proper  relative  character,  and 
call  it  a  work  coming  in  eompelUion  with 
theirs :  a  work  which,  with  reference  to  theirs, 
is  a  riml  work. 

I  shall  first  speak  of  the  policy  in  question, 
as  it  may  be  seen  appl3^g  itself  to  the  more 
extensive  and  major  object,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  at  large.  I  shall  then  take  leave  to  re- 
quest your  more  particular  attention,  for  the 
bearing  which  it  has  upon  the  particular  work 
in  question — ^the  proposed  rival  work:  but 
even  frvm  the  first,  this  minor  object  will  un- 
avoidably be  ever  and  anon  peeping  out,  and 
offering  itself  to  view. 

Good,  operating  in  the  way  of  reward,  evil, 
operating  in  the  way  of  punishment : — ^these  I 
think  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  the  in  ^ 
struments,  and  the  two  only  instruments,  by 
which,  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  in  question, 
for  a  purpose  such  as  that  in  question,  the 
minds  in  question  could  in  any  direct  way  be 
operated  upon. 

Applied  to  the  purpose  here  in  question,  the 
matter  of  reward  not  only  admits  but  requires 
some  refinement  in  the  mode  of  applying  it. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  object  which  gave 
room  for  such  an  application  was,  the  obtaining 
at  the  hands  of  the  Cortes  at  large  in  the  first 
instance,  and  ultimately  and  &ially  at  the 
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hands  of  their  oonstitiienta,  the  people  at  laige, 
acoeptaaoe  for  the  proposed  work. 

Though  not  in  name,  nor  in  the  shape  of  a 
determinate  sum  of  money  already  deposited 
in  a  bag,  the  faculty  of  making  application  of 
the  matter  of  reward,  in  its  principal  diapes, 
money,  power,  and  reputation,  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  &il  to  be  virtually  at  the 
diiqK)8al  of  men  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
gentlemen  in  question  were  acting.  Between 
the  whole  legislatiTe  body,  of  which  they  were 
and  are  such  distinguished  members ;  between 
this  body  on  the  one  part,  and  the  immediate 
and  avowed  givers  of  all  the  aboTo-mentioned 
political  good  gifts,  namely,  the  Monarch,  &c^ 
on  the  otiier,  I  need  scarce  remind  you  how 
intimate  the  connexion  is,  which  cannot  but 
have  place. 

Turning  to  Article  171,  to  the  King,  by  his 
sole  authority,  I  see  it  belongs  (No.  16)  to  no- 
minate and  remove  (if  9epaTaT  means  to  re- 
mote) the  Ministers  of  State  and  Despatch, 
namely,  the  seven  ministers,  of  whom  (Art. 
222)  the  Gobiemo  is  composed ;  (No.  5)  to 
flU  up  (if  proreer  means  to  fU  %p)  all  dvil 
and  military  employments ;  (No.  8)  to  com- 
mand the  army  and  navy,  and  to  appoint  the 
commanders ;  (No.  19)  to  nominate  ambas- 
sadors, ministers,  and  consuls;  (No.  12)  to  or- 
der the  application  of  the  funds,  appropriated 
to  each  branch  of  the  public  administration  ; 
(No.  7)  to  grant  honours  and  distinctions  of 
every  class  according  to  law ;  (No.  13)  to  par- 
don delinquents  according  to  law.  Now  titen, 
Sir,  it  being  so  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
members  St  the  Cortes  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves, and  their  connexions,  an  undefined  in- 
deed but  thence  a  boundless  share  in  the  ag- 
gregate mass  of  all  these  good  things;  and 
this,  in  the  instance  of  each  of  them,  without 
80  much  as  a  pretence  of  meritorious  service 
in  any  individual  shape,  or  of  any  probable 
expectation  of  any  such  service,  must  it  not, 
if  &ere  be  any  difference,  be  matter  of  increas- 
ed fi^ility  to  them,  to  obtain  for  other  persons, 
shares,  in  that  same  vast  mass,  by  reference 
made  to  incontestably  existing  service  t  service 
rendered  in  such  well  defined  as  well  as  uni- 
versally conspicuous  shapes,  as  those  which 
stand  recorded  in  so  many  portions  of  written 
discourse,  having  for  their  subjects,  matters  so 
superior  in  extent  and  importance  to  those 
which  form  the  ordinary  subjects  of  official  ser- 
vice! 

The  gentlemen  in  question  may  perhaps  as- 
sure you,  Sur,  (and  I  should  not  wonder  if  they 
did,)  that  this  notion  of  their  having  any  such 
good  things  at  command  is  my  mistake :  for 
that  in  articles  129, 130,  the  Constitution  has, 
by  express  prohibition,  taken  care  to  preserve 
their  virtue  against  temptation  in  every  such 
shape ;  and  that  in  article  202  of  their  own 
proposed  Penal  Code,  by  forfeiture,  infamy  and 
expulsion,  it  has  been  their  care  that  that  same 
article  in  the  Constitutional  Code  shall  not  be 
a  dead  letter.    A  prohibition !  Excufle  me,  Sir, 


speaking  vnth  respect,  the  mistake  b  not  mam> 
but  theirs.  Not  proKibHtwrn,  but  |iiiiinissiiiii 
is  the  4^  ('^^  ^'^^  ^  avoid  add&s  Ae  «i> 
jeeti)  of  these  same  self-denying  qrifnaarw: 
— of  the  severe  virtue,  thus  displajad  by  ik 
constitution-makers  of  the  first  Cuiim,  and  d 
the  rigour  vnth  vrhich  the  gentlesMB  in  bas- 
tion lukve  proposed  to  enforce  il  IViie  it  ■, 
that  by  article  129  no  deputy,  wAOf  wed, 
ean  receive  for  himsdf  any  enptoyacai  4 
the  number  of  those  which  are  eoufaiwd  Vj 
the  king!  Alas!  no:  if  he  is  mfottnum 
enough  not  to  see  any  person  wImha  be  as 
trust  to  receive  it  for  him,  he  must  e'en  wis 
for  it  till  the  unexpired  part  of  the  torn  «f  kf 
deputyship,  namely  till  from  two  days  to  set 
much  less  than  two  years,  has  elapaed.  By  tbe 
next  article  (130)  if  a  peneum  4h-  a  lot  d/aoi- 
tious  digtuUif  be  the  object  of  his  vmhas,  he  boi 
even  wait  one  year  longer  for  the  ftiUQmcat  «f 
them.  Moreover,  what  he  is  theiv  dedan^ 
incapable  of  receiving  Ibr  himBelf,  {admkk. 
o&tentr,)  he  is  by  both  articles  takes  togetfas 
prohibited,  and  during  the  same  lengtb  of  tac 
from  toUcUin^  for  another.  SoUdt  T  No,  li 
be  sure,  no  such  thing  ou^t  he  OTor  to  do :  a 
would  be  beneath  Us  dUgnity.  It  ia Ibrife 
creatures  of  the  Crown  to  eolieitj  aad  at  hu 
hands,  the  honour  which  a  member  of  the  le- 
gislative body  would  do  to  them  by  \am  a«nf> 
tance.  So  much  for  the  process  of  we^ateam: 
a  process,  it  must  be  aclmowledged,  ill  soitse 
to  a  person  so  exalted :  acoordio|^y  tiw  tm- 
ble  and  humiliation  of  it  is  saved  to  lum,  tin 
benefit  remains  untouched  and  pore. 

The  severity  thus  displayed  is  indeed  ■■! 
exemplary :  but  the  act  in  the  ptesciiptioe  d 
which  it  expends  itself  is  an  eyent  that  ess 
never  happen.  Whatt  can  solicttatien  be  ■»- 
cessary  to  a  man,  to  produce  the  sn|iyoHieu 
that  money,  power,  or  fiustitioas  di^dty,  fat 
himself  or  his  connexion,  are  among  tlie  iSiimp 
he  would  like  to  have!  Such, Sir,  is  the lb«> 
ing  on  which  the  prohibition  (meaning  ahnp 
the  pennimom)  stands  in  the  CoBStite:iiOBsl 
Code.  This  is  the  footing  on  whidi,  in  tht 
projected  Penal  Code,  gentlemen  finnd  a 
placed;  and  on  this  same  footing  have  tbcy 
left  it. 

The  focnlty,  which,  under  year  eonslitatim, 
the  representativesof  the  people  have,of  makiif 
their  bargains  with  the  advisers  of  tiw  Os«s. 
and  thereby,  so  it  be  in  a  number  snUricin  m 
compose  a  minority,  employmg  the  whale  fone 
of  government,  in  the  exerose  of  deprsdatna. 
and  of  oppression  in  all  its  other  shapes,  at  tte 
expense  of  their  constituents, — this  disaetnw 
ftculty  comes  inhere,  it  must  be  €aBfeBEed.kK 
as  in  a  parenthesis.  It  i8,howev«r,  that  wn 
of  parenthesis,  which  can  scaroely,  on  any  •^ 
casion,  avoid  obtruding  itself:  for,  what  m  sk 
occasion  in  which  the  state  of  things  tkes  s^ 
luded  to  will  not  be  exercising  its  iiffiisTiT4i 
influence !  Yes, Sir,  it  is  the  nrrioiitij  itaii 
of  the  existence  of  any  race  of  immovcsblr 
functionaries  whatsoever,  with  a 
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titj  of  the  objects  of  general  desire  at  their 
disposal.  The  legislator  who  gives  to  any  sneh 
race  this  power,  gives  the  kiTitation.  The 
people's  representative,  who  is  content  to  act 
as  sach,  without  nsing  any  endeavours  to  re- 
move the  power,  out  of  the  hands  so  situated 
and  so  filled,  gives  his  acceptance;  a  tacit 
indeed,  but  not  the  less  effectual  acceptance. 
Whether,inyourcireumstances,anythingbetter 
could  have  been  done,  is  another  question: 
meantime,  be  it  ever  so  bad,  that  which  is 
done,  is  not  the  less  done. 

On  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  during  the  first  djiys  of  such  a  consti- 
tution, before  things  are  come  to  a  settlement, 
and  persons  are  come  to  an  understanding,  fear 
or  ambition  may  produce  refractoriness.  Little 
by  little,  however,  if  the  constitution  keeps 
upon  its  legs,  by  mutual  interest  a  sort  ot 
agreement  will  be  produced,  and  a  sort  of 
partnership  concern,  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  established,  and  carried  on:  part- 
nerdiip,  carried  on,  and,  in  some  proportion  or 
other,  variable  acoordiog  as  individual  char- 
acter varies,— division  ot  the  common  stock  of 
the  objects  of  general  desire  continually  made. 
Day  by  day,  stock,  and  power  of  enlarging  it, 
will  receive  increase:  day  by  day,  the  purse  of 
government  will  be  replenished:  day  by  day, 
the  hands  of  government  will  be  strengthened: 
strengthened  by  that  course,  which,  death  in 
hand,  death'  for  everything,  gentlemen  (I  see) 
have  already  been  exerting  themselves  with  so 
much  energy  in  marking  out:  an  energy,  some 
samples  of  which  it  vrill  be  in  my  way.  Sir,  to 
submit  to  your  consideration.  Yes,  Sir,  a  state 
of  contest,  and  ill-humour,  such  as  seems  to 
have  place  at  present,  or  a  state  of  agreement 
such  as  that  I  have  just  been  giving  intimation 
of,  and  gentlemen  with  their  code  have  thus 
been  making  preparation  for — such,  in  every 
nation  on  whose  shoulders  an  irremoveable 
chief,  clothed  with  any  such  body  of  power  as 
above,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  is  fas- 
tened,— such.  Sir,  is  the  only  alternative. 
WeU,  Sir,  my  parenthesis  is  at  an  end. 
But  (says  somebody)  this  reward  that  you 
speak  of,  as  being  held  out  to  annotators — ^in 
what  shape  is  it  that  you  see  it  held  out  t  Sir, 
in  no  shape :  in  no  shape,  and  thereby  in  all 
shapes:  in  all  shapes,  in  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  being,  either  immediately  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  hands,  capable  of  being 
administered  to  such  as  shall  use  their  endea- 
Yonrs  to  be  thought  to  merit  it.  From  no  such 
quarter  as  that  in  question  can  be  itmiation 
given,  but  reward,  of  itself,  places  itself  at  the 
back  of  it.    Seeing  the  invitation,  you  see  the 
reward:  seeing  the  reward,  you  see  it  in  all  the 
shapes,  that  imagination,  warmed  by  hope,  can 
give  to  it. 

Now  then  as  to  the  invitation  itself.  In  the 
prefaoe  to  this  proposed  Code,  (see  the  preface, 
p.  xii.,)  you  may  see  the  invitation  in  question 
given.  Invitation !  and  to  what  service  1  To 
.the  service  that  would  be  rendered  by  the 
Vol.  VIII. 


composition  of  an  entire  work  on  the  subject 
in  question!  of  any  work  fikshioned  through- 
out by  a  single  hand  1  Of  the  advantage  at- 
tendant on  this  plan  of  operation  you  see. 
Sir,  the  exposition  I  have  announced.  Rival 
works  indeed  1  On  this,  or  any  other  occasion, 
have  gentlemen  given  encouragement  in  any 
shape  to  rival  works!  Not  they  indeed.  And 
why  not  t  The  answer  is  almost  too  obvious  to 
bear  mentioning.  Suppose  a  rival  work  pro- 
duced— a  work  to  any  amount,  howsoever 
great,  more  eminently  conducive  than  theirs  te 
the  end  professed  to  be  aimed  aty— suppose  tlds 
done,  the  work  would  not  have  been  theirs, 
the  praise  would  not  have  been  theirs,  the  re- 
wards, in  whatsoever  shape  looked  for,  would 
not  have  been  theirs, — at  any  rate  would  not 
have  all  of  them  been  theirs.  How  then  could 
any  such  idea  as  that  of  a  rival  work  have 
been  an  endurable  one  t 

Be  this  as  it  may,  thit  was  not  the  service 
called  for.  See  then  what  wu  that  service.  It 
was  the  taking  in  hand  the  existing  work,  the 
only  work  whiGh,so  far  as  depended  upon  them, 
gentlemen  would  suffer  to  come  into  existence; 
the  taking  in  hand  this  work,  and  the  sending 
in  remarks  upon  it.  Remarks,— but  of  what 
description  1  Of  that  description,  which  alone 
could,  with  reference  to  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen,  Sir,  be  of  any  use  1  remarks,  in  a 
word,  of  the  disapprobative  cast  already  men- 
tioned! remarks  indicative  of  imperfection, 
with  or  without  proposed  amendments  1  Oh, 
no :  such  was  not  the  sort  of  remarks  wished 
for.  To  remarks  of  this  east  no  prohibitive 
bar,  it  is  true,  stands  opposed.  But  to  what 
purpose  should  any  such  bar  have  been  op- 
posed 1  what  need  of  it  could  the  nature  of  the 
case  admit  of!  In  what  shape,  by  any  man  of 
common  sense,  could  reward  in  any  shape  be 
expected  from  any  such  remarks  1  Yes,  per- 
adventure,  from  indication  given  of  this  or  that 
little  spot,  or  supposed  spot,  in  the  sun,  just 
for  the  sake  of  showing  what  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  observer  to  discover  in  other  lumi- 
naries, if  it  were  made  worth  his  while.  Yes : 
a  drop  or  two  of  gentle  censure,  but  tempered 
with  becoming  diffidence  and  apology,  sweet- 
ened by  an  ample  infrision  of  panegyric,  and 
atoned  for  by  intimations  of  more  unreserved 
obsequiousness  on  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity. 

Thus  it  is  that,  even  supposing  it  were  in 
the  terms  of  it  held  out  to  all,  a  reward  offered 
for  such  a  service  would,  in  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it,  be  unavoidably  narrowed :  nar- 
rowed by  the  consideration  of  the  situation 
from  whence  it  came.  The  situation,  as  above 
described,  considered, — descriptions  of  persons, 
more  than  one,  may  be  named,  fr^m  whom, 
how  well  soever  qualified,  the  probability  could 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  in  question, 
be  great,  that  without  special  invitation  any 
such  remarks  should  come.  Take,  for  an  ex- 
ample of  one  of  these  classes,  natives  known  to 
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be  not  well  affeoted  to  the  recently  introduced 
order  <^  things :  take  for  another  example,  fo- 
reigners :  to  them,  nnless  the  design  had  been 
to  prevent  remarks  from  being  sent  in  by  them, 
— to  them  should  special  inTitations  have  been 
addressed.  And  why  not!  why  not,  eyen  to 
the  most  hostile  t  From  a  hostile  hand,  out 
of  a  hhndred  remarks,  suppose  ninety-nine  not 
only  in  their  form  hostile,  but  in  their  tendency 
mischieTOus :  so  long  as  there  is  one  that  is 
beneficial,  to  reject  it  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  of  its  coming  from  a  hostile  quarter,  is  it 
consistent  with  common  sense  1  because  this 
or  that  man  has  laboured  to  hurt  you,  is  that 
a  reason  why  you  should  reftise  to  conTey  a 
benefit  to  those  for  whom  you  are  in  trust! 

So  much  as  to  undoubted  enemies.  But 
from  the  foreigner,  as  such,  nothing  of  hostility 
could  have  been  apprehended.  Knowing  the 
prepossessions  he  would  haye  to  encounter,  by 
what  inducement,  but  the  hope  of  rendering, 
or  that  of  being  thought  to  have  rendered, 
useAil  serrice,  could  he  have  been  led  to  im- 
pose upon  himself  the  labour,  necessary  to  the 
making  trial,  whether  it  would  be  permitted 
to  him  to  render  it ! 

Such,  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  matter,  being 
the  course  which  a  preferable  regard  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of 
Spanish  citizens,  would,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  have  caused  to  be  taken  in  relation 
to  foreigners,  be  pleased  now.  Sir,  to  obserre 
the  course  actually  taken. 

Adyertisements  were  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed, and  doubtless  were  inserted,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gasette: — advertisements  inviting  re- 
marks from  all  hands,  inviting  them  with  the 
most  eloquent  energy  imaginable. 

Tercero  says  (page  zx.)  Que  asimismo,  por 
annncio  en  la  ffoeda,  se  invite,  d  todo$  loi  Ike- 
r<Uo9  y  pertomu  iiuttmiiai  que  de  eaie  mode 
mtieran  cancurrir  d  una  empreea  tan  reeomen- 
dable  y  de  tanio  interet  para  toda  la  naeUmf 
eapandote  que  lae  CorUe  avreeiardn  tobre  ma- 
nera  d  que  lo  ^eeuten,  y  a6n  e$te  teetimonio  de 
PATRionsMO  y  aflior  d  la  eauea  t^hliea. 

At  that  very  time,  one  hand  was  not  un- 
known— one  hand,  from  which,  with  well- 
grounded  assurance,  gentlemen  might  have 
expected—if  not  exactiy  the  sort,  much  more 
than  the  sort,  of  service  thus  called  for.  The 
interval,  and  more  than  the  interval,  allowed 
for  these  communications,  namely,  between 
some  day  previaus  to  the  21st  of  April,  1821, 
and  the  1st  of  July,  1821,  had  passed  away; 
and  by  that  hand  no'  intimation  to  any  such 
effect  had  been  received.  Whatever  informft- 
tion,  now  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  in- 
dividual in  question  is  possessed  of,  it  is  to 
yourself,  Sir,  that,  viz.  on  the  22d  of  August, 
and  not  before,  he  became  indebted  for  it 
Was  it  that  his  name,  or  his  works,  were  un- 
known to  them!  No,  assuredly.  For  in  the 
hearing  of  the  gentlemen  in  question,  one  of 
those  works  had  been  read:  with  others  he  is 
not  without  reason  for  believing,  that  of  old 


some  of  them  had  been  familiar.  OCban  agaai, 
and  in  no  small  number,  had,  to  their  kssv- 
ledge,  been  presented  to  the  illvstrioaa  bodv, 
of  which  they  are  such  distinguished  i 
and,  if  he  has  not  been  egregioudy  i 
ed,  presented,  and,  with  no  very  c 
of  ^[^pTobation,  accepted.  Is  it  th*t  the  way 
to  the  scene  of  his  labours,— is  it  thai  tin  war 
to  his  hermitage — wasunknowable  or  lakmm 
to  them !  Sir,  (not  to  speak  of  prirate  tmst- 
spondence  through  the  Spaoidi  miaaioB  mt  the 
Court  of  London,)  the  Finance  Minintirr  of  th» 
day  in  his  public  capacity,  the  Mimstcr  ef 
the  Interior  of  the  day  in  his  private  eaparitj, 
the  whole  Grobiemo  of  the  day,  the  wMr 
septemvirate  of  Ministers,  had  found  the  wa? 
to  it. 

But  no:  not  merely  on  that  om  foreigner,— 
no,  but  on  all  foreigners  vrithout  ezeeptatc, 
was  the  exclusion  meant  to  be  put :  witaot 
the  word  pairicHtmo;  for,  the  Spanish  beug 
the  nation  in  question,  whatsoever  were  the 
service  rendered  by  any  foreign  hand,  whatso- 
ever were  the  generous  aflbction  manifosted  bv 
any  such  service,  it  is  not  any  siieh  werd  ij 
patriotism  that  could  be  the  name  for  it. 

On  this  word  patriolitmo  a  not 


tive  comment  is  supplied,  by  the  afiool  pat, 
through  the  medium  of  thie  French  ] 


one  of  the  members  of  the  French  1  _ 
assembly,  and  on  the  present  which,  denbUea 
in  the  presumption  of  a  due  regard  on  tiie  part 
of  the  constituted  authorities  of  Spma  for  tht 
interest  of  their  principles — ^he  had  Tcntaied 
to  make  to  the  Cortes:  little,  of  oourae,  eoeld 
that  distinguished  representative  of  the  FVeish 
people  thiidc,  that  for  the  good  he  iraa  anrking 
to  do  to  the  Spanish  nation,  evil  in  that  er  any 
other  shape  would  be  the  requitaL  This^  cf 
course,  has  for  its  ground  the  sappoaittoB  ef  a 
participation,  on  the  part  of  the  gentleasea  in 
question,  in  the  affront  so  given:  what  tnth 
there  may  be  in  it  can  scarcely  be  unknown  to 
a  person  in  your  position,  Sir,  but  is  atto^sether 
unknown  to  me:  only  from  what  ie  known  to 
me,  namely  that  which  is  known  to  ererybodj, 
can  any  judgment  of  mine  be  formed,  in  that 
case,  what  there  was  of  purposed  aflhnt  oet 
of  the  question,  if  any  r«sl  ii^ury  was  deae, 
to  what  party  or  parties  was  it  done  I  to  the 
individnal,  by  whom  the  information,  whatever 
it  was,  was  thus  presented!  No,  hot  te  the 
people,  who  see  in  the  gentlemen  in  qneetiaa 
their  appointed  agents  and  trustees.  Is  it  ass 
to  them.  Sir,  that  the  iigury,  if  any,  wae  dene ! 
— an  iigury,  the  magnitude  of  which  will  he  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  this  relative  nsefelnaas  ef  ihi 
information  thus  rct}®<^^* 

Oh  1  but,  Spanish  wisdom !  sneh  ie  the  tru- 
scendency  of  Spanish  wisdom  1  by  it  all  ths 
assistance  that  could  be  had  from  the  whek 
world  besides,  is  rendered  supoflnoiia  ani  aae- 
less!  Thus  it  is  that  self-rsgud  and  aelf-sd^ 
ficiency  think  to  hide  tiiemselves  under  adeek 
of  patriotism.  To  every  man's  vanity  a  fatibe 
is  tiius  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  < 
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and  rach  a  compliment  I  And  for  this  bribe 
it  u,  that  he  is  called  apon  to  gire  the  veins 
to  particnlar  and  sinister  interest  in  the  breast 
of  these  bis  >kgents,  and  to  make  samifice  of 
whateTer  benefit,  to  an  amount  altogether 
boundless,  might  haye  been  the  result  of  the 
assistance  it  accepted:  assistance  given  to  ^- 
ezpefience  by  experience  on  a  field  of  action, 
at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult that  can  be  named. 

True  it  is  that,  in  a  certain  way,  ta  speak- 
ing of  what  they  have  already  done,  mention 
is  made  by  them,  but  in  the  most  general 
terms  imaginable,  of  their  having  taken  cog- 
nisance of  foreign  Codesy— an  alleged  token  of 
zeal,  industry,  magnanimity,  and  prudence,  for 
which,  by  the  very  mention  made  of  it,  praise 
is  claimed.  As  this  was  no  more  than  what 
every  eye  would  look  to  them  for  as  a  duty, 
no  praise  was  to  be  had  for  the  avoidance  of 
it :  on  the  contrary,  it  ww  only  ftom  the  al- 
leged performance  of  the  task  that  anything 
in  the  way  of  praise  could  be  expected. 

Bot  information  in  the  field  of  legislation 
being  the  thing  to  be  looked  for,  for  what  rea- 
son look  for  it  in  the  works  of  men  clothed  in 
power,— in  works,  too,  in  and  by  which  that 
very  power  has  been  exercised — ^for  what  rea- 
son look  for  it  to  such  works,  not  only  in  pre- 
ference to,  but  even  to  the  exclusion  of,  the 
works  of  men  not  so  distinguished  1  Suppos- 
ing the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  their  constituents  their  end  in  view, 
there  were  two  reasons,  why  to  unofficial  even 
the  preference  should  have  been  given  overall 
such  official  productions.  In  the  very  nature 
of  the  situation  ftom  which  they  have  come, 
what  is  made  manifest  by  all  such  official  pro- 
ductions, is — that  they  were  produced  under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  a  tinitter  interest : 
an  interest  separate  from,  and  throughout  the 
whole  field  of  legislation,  in  numerous  and  im- 
portant points,  diametrically  opposite  to,  that 
of  the  greatest  number :  in  a  word,  a  particu- 
lar interest,  to  which,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  such  opposition,  the  universal  inte- 
rest would  of  course  be  ^crificed.  In  regard 
to  the  official  productions,  this  was  matter  of 
certainty :  it  could  not  be  otherwise :  in  regard 
to  the  unofficial  productions,  though,  by  the 
unavoidable  exposure  to  the  temptations  held 
out  by  the  ambition  of  having  a  place  among 
the  ruling  few,  the  like  result  is  in  each  man's 
case  rendered  but  too  probable,  yet  there  was 
no  snch  certainty  as  in  the  otiier  case. 

So  much  as  to  what  depends  upon  moral, 
now  as  to  what  depends  upon  itUeUectual,  ap- 
titude. 

From  the  situation  of  the  unofficial  publi- 
cist, something  in  the  way  of  a  rtttianaie  might 
be  expected :  expected,  and  even  with  ftdl  as- 
saranoe.  Why!  Because  on  this  would  be  his 
sole  dependance  for  whatever  influence  he  could 
hope  to  exercise.  To  the  work  of  the  official 
publicist  in  question, — if  the  writer  whose 
writing,  whatsoever  might  be  the  purport  of 


it,  was  to  have  the  force  of  law, — no  such  need- 
less encumbrance  had  ever  been  seen  attached. 
From  that  situation,  prisons  and  gibbets,  such 
as  the  gentlemen  in  question  have  prepared 
such  abundant  work  for,  they  saw  everywhere 
set  up  in  the  place  of  tmuoim;  and  by  those 
irresistible  instruments,  the  proverbially  feeble 
one,  as  they  saw  but  too  plainly,  has  in  all 
such  works  been,  in  the  judgment  of  the  work- 
men at  least,  rendered  needless  and  super- 
fluous. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  hi  a  kindred  and  congenial 
sinister  interest,  the  sinister  interest  to  tha 
operation  of  which  the  gentlemen  in  question, 
in  their  situation,  stood  so  inevitably  exposed, 
found  a  natural  ally :  while  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  prejudice,  which  power,  by  whomsoever 
possessed,  and  how  ill  so  ever  exercised,  has 
everywhere  found  means  to  establish  in  fkvour 
of  itself  and  its  own  operations,  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  expectation  that,  in  works  of  that 
description,  fit  models  and  objects  of  imitation 
for  tl^ir  own  work  would  be  viewed :  works 
of  which,  accordingly,  in  that  character,  I  can- 
not but  hope  to  find.  Sir,  that  in  your  opinion 
but  too  much  use  has  been  made. 

The  truth  is — ^who  can  deny  it  S— one  excep- 
tion alone  excepted — as  between  the  rulers  of 
every  nation  and  the  rulers  of  every  other, 
there  exists  a  community  of  sinister  interest* 
and  correspondent  sympathy.  In  particular, 
in  the  union  of  impeccability  with  infallibility, 
may  be  seen  a  pair  of  attributes,  the  belief  in 
which  is  to  all  of  them  alike  convenient :  and 
in  the  assumption  of  which  they  accordingly 
fkil  not,  any  of  them,  to  join,  with  equally 
plenary  and  unqualified  self-satisfkction  and 
assurance.  True  it  is,  that  to  be  inferior  in  the 
conjunct  scales  of  moral  and  intellectual  vir- 
tue to  those  whose  place  is  inferior  to  their 
own  in  the  conjunct  scales  of  power  and  opu- 
lence, is  a  condition  entailed  upon  them  by 
the  unalterable  nature  of  things:  for  in  the 
direct  and  not  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  need 
he  has  of  voluntary  good  offices  at  the  hands 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  w:ill  be  the  strength  of 
a  man's  solicitude  and  endeavours  to  stand 
high  in  their  esteem,  and  to  deserve  well  at 
their  hands.  But,  the  certificate  to  the  con- 
trary, which,  with  an  unanimity  that  only 
witlun  these  few  years  has  begun  to  experi- 
ence any  disturbance — ^this  most  convenient 
and  conUfortable  certificate,  which,  under  the 
same  sinister  influence,  has  been  signed  by 
almost  all  writers,  from  whose  works  men  have 
derived  that  instruction  by  which  mind  is 
formed, — ^has  as  yet  kept  minds  for  the  most 
part  shut  against  a  truth,  which,  when  once 
received,  will  be  found  pregnant  with  all  com- 
prehensive practice. 

Upon  the  sort  of  service  in  question,  at  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  friendly  or  unfriendly, 
with  what  pretension  to  consistency,  could  an 
exclusion,  in  any  shape,  direct  or  thus  indirect, 
be  thus  put!  I  mean  always  on  any  such  sup- 
position as  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
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greatest  number  of  their  constitaents  was  the 
end  in  yiew.  For,  that  they  derived  whateyer 
seryice  was  in  their  eyes  capable  of  being  de- 
riyed  from  foreign  Chdei,  is  what  gentlemen 
themselyes  declare,  (p.  zii.,)  and  eyen  giye 
themselyes  credit  for.  By  any  sach  accidental 
ciroumstanoe  as  that  of  its  haying  receiyed  the 
sanction  of  a  goyemment  in  a  foreign  coantiy, 
is  it  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  utility 
of  any  arrangement  with  reference  to  Spain 
shall  haye  received  increase!  And  in  that 
case,  let  the  draughtsman  have  been  who  he 
may,  was  he  anytUng  more  than  one  out  of  an 
indiefinite  number  of  his  countrymen,  from  each 
of  whom  equally  well-grounded  expectation  of 
the  like  seryice  might  with  equal  reason,  not 
to  speak  of  the  superior  reason  aboye-men- 
•tioned,  hay««  been  entertained  1  With  perfect 
consistency,  howeyer,it  must  be  acknowledged, 
might  that  be  done  which  was  done,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  their  own  particular 
interest,  in  preference  to,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  all-comprehensiye  interest  that  gen- 
tlemen had  in  yiew.  For  in  the  case  of  the 
Codes,  the  seryice,  said  in  general  terms  to 
be  profited  by,  being  already  rendered,  was  a 
seryice,  the  rendering  of  which  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  prevent  coming  into  existence : 
and  the  individual  by  whom  it  had  been  ren- 
dered not  being  known,  could  not  rob  them  of 
any  part  of  the  looked-for  rewards  in  any 
shape :  whereas  in  the  case  of  any  foreigner 
by  whom  an  invitation  given  by  them  had  been 
accepted,  the  individual  by  whom  the  service 
had  been  rendered  would  have  possessed,  and 
naturally  speaking  have  exercised,  the  faculty 
of  making  himself  known,  and  tiiereby  have 
eome  in  for  his  due  share,  whatever  it  might 
have  been,  of  the  reward :  at  any  rate  of  the 
praise. 

As  to  foreignership  cU  large — ^foreignership 
in  unofficial  situations^— this  condition,  which, 
by  the  gentlemen  in  question,  has  been  taken 
ibr  a  cause  of  effective  exclusion,  is  the  very 
one  which,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  you 
may  have  observed  me  employing  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  ground  for  preference.  The  reason 
is — the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  that  si- 
tuation to  all  corruptive  influence.  After  what 
has  been  said,  I  would  rather  hear  you  an- 
swer, than  say  myself,  whether  it  was  not  by 
the  consideration  of  this  very  inaccessibility 
among  other  circumstances,  that  the  exclusion 
was  determined. 

But  not  only  is  the  door  thus  shut  by  them 
against  all  information  from  foreigners  and 
from  opponent  fellow-citiiens,  but  with  still 
more  effective  and  inexorable  rigour  is  it  shut 
against  the  greater  number  of  those  indivi- 
duals, how  well  soever  affected,  whose  happi- 
ness it  cannot  but  have  been  gentlemen's  wish 
should  be  understood  to  Imve  been  their  end 
m  view.  You  see  already.  Sir,  that  it  is  of 
nltramarians  that  I  speak:  of  such  of  those 
whose  distance  from  the  seat  of  legislation 
precluded  them  from  the  possibility  of  causing 


any  information  on  the  subject  to  be  deHr^ni 
in  from  them  within  the  appointed  time :  thai 
is  to  say,  of  all  of  them  in  the  lump :  thoss 
only  excepted,  to  whom,  in  a  nomber  eeaitaly 
equal  to  that  of  Frenchmen,  it  may  have  hif- 
pened  during  the  interval  to  have  had  thdr 
residence  within  the  Spanish  part  of  the  Pea- 
insula.  No  political  bar,  it  is  true,  beie :  m- 
thing  more  than  a  physical  bar.  Bet  tke 
physical  bar  is  as  insuperable  as  tboae  politi- 
cal bars  which  your  legislature  (pardiMi  mt. 
Sir)  has  been  in  so  mudi  haste  to  act  «p— I 
mean  those  which  belong  to  the  prohibitiye 
and  restrictive  anti-commeroial  wjttmm — sre 
feeble  and  inefficacious.  Your  thus  exeladed 
fellow-citizens,  such  of  them  as  still  leBaia  t» 
you, — ^what  think  you  will  they  say  to  this!  fis 
a  proceeding,  in  which,  so  fkr  as  regards  then, 
even  the  common  exterior  forms  baye  net  bees 
observed  t  If  Spaniards  are  loyars  of  Ibrma— 
and  they  have  not  unsparin^y  been  apokea  «f 
as  being  rather  too  much  so  for  their  own  in- 
terest— ^if  Spaniards  are  lovers  of  forms,  bow 
will  the  matter  be  taken  by  these  your  £•- 
tant  kinsmen  t  Are  they  Spaniards  1  are  they 
non-Spaniards  1  If  Spaniards,  what  trsatmol 
is  this  tiiat  has  been  given  to  them  t  Ifam- 
Spaniards,  where  is  your  right  to  legislate  ever 
them !  where  is  so  much  as  your  preteBse ! 

When  speaking  of  infonnation  ftom,  fbrnp 
hands,  it  is  of  themselves  (p.  tiL)  tbat,ef  eoene, 
they  speak,  as  the  persons  of  all  othsfi  fi» 
adopt  whatsoever  shall  be  ^  most  anak^sos  t» 
the  poUtical  state  of  the  nation."  Ah,  Sir! 
should  yon  ever  see  the  remarks  I  have  vm- 
tured  to  make,  and  the  anrangemeata  I  ban 
ventured  to  propose,  vrith  an  eqnal  view  !• 
the  greatest  happiness  of  Peninimlar  and  Ul- 
tramarian  Spaniards,*  yon  will  see  peihsfs 
'''how  much  more  analogous  to  the  politki] 
state"  of  the  greatest  number,  is  the  systes 
proposed  by  one  foreigner  at  least,  than  ihi 
one  proposed  by  these  so  highly  distin^gaisbed 
and  selected  Spanish  dtiiens.  Yes,  Sir;  wok 
no  eye  other  than  an  equal  eye,  eoold  a  per- 
son not  exposed  either  to  sinister  i 
to  interest-begotten  prejudice,  have  < 
the  interests  and  claims  of  the  two  so  i 
pily  conflicting  parties :  and  in  the  \ 
ableness  of  all  useAil  and  impartial  infinmatasi 
on  that  subject,  may  not  the  aversioB  to  ic- 
ceive  any  such  service  from  any  sodi  hsd, 
have  had  one  at  least  of  its  causes  1 

Ah,  Sir  I  it  is  not  only  from  vrbat  it  may  W 
in  men's  power  to  do,  but  likewise  from  whsi 
it  may  be  in  their  inclination  to  do,  that,  s* 
have  any  chance  of  proving  oorreet,  our  infer- 
ences must  be  deduced.  And  whatever  be  Or 
meaning  of  the  phrase  ''aneUo^  al  €iiaic  fofh 
tico de la socion — "whatsoever be  the mnsiisf 
of  this  so  conveniently  nebulous  iiminnatifln— 
think.  Sir,  if  in  all  its  parts  year  systm  tf 
legislation  were  equally  **  amaiigimM  to  tkdfm^ 


*  See  the  ConstitutioBal  Gods,  in  this 
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tieai  gkUe  **  of  those  Spaoiards,  who  in  greater 
number  are  inhabitants  of  Ultramarian  Spain, 
as  of  those  who  in  lesser  numbers  are  inhabi- 
tants of  Peninsular  Spain,  where  would  be  the 
advantage  that  could  possibly  be  deriyed  bj 
the  lesser  number  from  the  dominion  claimed 
by  them  over  the  greater  1  But  this  is  among 
the  parts  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  on 
which,  that  their  yiew  of  them  may  be  the 
clearer,  men  in  your  country,  as  in  oTery  other, 
are  so  unhappily  confirmed  in  the  habit  of 
shutting  their  eyes :  at  any  rate  of  striying, 
might  and  main,  to  keep  shut  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  O  yes  I  if  Ultramarian  could 
as  easily  be  shut  as  Peninsular  eyes!  then 
would  ail  be  peace  and  amity. 

Such  being  the  descriptions  of  persons 
against  whom,  with  their  remarks,  the  door 
is  shut,  a  word  as  to  those  to  whom  it  is  left 
open.  These  are  natives  of  the  Peninsular 
Spain  at  large,  and  one  particular  class — the 
class  of  lawyers,  (See  p.  xix.)  To  the  invita- 
tion  given  to  natives  at  large,  apply  those  ob- 
servations which  need  not  be  repeated. 

As  to  lawyers,  being  already  comprehended 
in  that  general  description,  to  them  no  special 
invitation,  no  second  invitation,  could  naturally 
have  been  given,  but  for  some  special  purpose. 
What  can  have  been  that  purpose  I 

If  there  be  a  class  of  men  whose  particular 
interest  is  in  a  state  of  diametrical  and  im- 
moveable opposition  to  the  best  interests  and 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nnmber,  it 
is  the  class  of  lawyers :  it  is  their  interest  that, 
in  regard  to  every  possession,  for  the  security 
of  which  men  look  to  law,  uncertainty  should 
be  at  the  highest  degree  of  the  scale  at  which 
it  can  be,  consistently  with  the  sufficiency  of 
the  fund,  from  which  the  professional  profit 
must  be  drawn :  it  is  their  interest  that  the 
expense,  with  its  sources  and  accompaniments, 
the  delays  and  vexations  attached  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  man's  claim  for  justice,  be  as  abun- 
lant  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
sxtractible  out  of  the  expense. 

In  this  profession,  the  state  of  the  mind — ^is 
t  not,  to  a  first  view,  that  of  a  perfect  indiffe- 
•ence  as  between  right  and  wrong,  for  the  de- 
fence of  either  of  which,  as  it  may  happen,  a 
nan  is  hired  I  to  a  nearer  view,  a  predilection 
u  favour  of  torong,  as  being  the  most  depen- 
lent  and  most  profitable  customer!  The  as- 
uussin  so  called,  is  the  malefactor,  who,  for  the 
lire  he  receives,  risks  his  life;  the  lawyer  is 
he  malefactor,  who,  for  the  hire  he  receives, 
isks  nothing :  risks  nothing ;  but,  on  the  con- 
rrary,  like  the  conqueror,  obtains  at  the  hands 
>f  the  foolish  and  corrupted  multitude  applause 
uud  admiration,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  quan- 
ity  of  human  misery  he  has  produced. 

If  there  be  a  profession,  by  which  a  man  is 
>repared  for  the  perpetration  of  mischief,  in 
b  profitable,  so  it  be  an  unpunishable  shape,  is 
t  not  the  profession  of  the  law !  If  there  be 
k  profession  by  which,  by  the  power  of  con- 
inual  practice  and  continually  received  remu- 


neration, all  regard  for  truth  is  completely 
eradicated — ^a  profession,  by  which  insincerity 
is  by  the  same  means,  with  correspondent 
efiect,  injected  and  fixed,  is  it  not  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law!  If  there  be  a  profession,  by 
which,  by  the  same  perpetually  recurring  ope- 
ration, a  man  is  more  effectually  prepared  than 
by  any  other  for  the  letting  his  faculties  out 
to  any  person,  for  any  purpose  for  which  re- 
ward in  apposite  shape  and  adequate  quantity 
is  to  be  got — ^if  there  be  a  profession,  by  which, 
for  even  the  most  inconsiderable  reward,  * 
man  is  prepared,  so  it  be  without  personal 
hazard  to  himself,  at  the  instance  of  any  one 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  give  him  that  ro- 
ward,  to  render  to  the  greatest  amount  a 
sacrifice,  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number^ — ^is  it  not  the  profession  of 
the  law! 

These  considerations — ^all  which  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  case — ^these  considerations, 
which  so  stare  every  man  in  the  frtce,  can  they 
have  been  a  secret  to  the  gentlemen  of  whom 
I  speak !  Was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt 
of  the  object  and  tendency  of  any  remark,  that, 
consistently  with  the  nature  of  man,  could 
come  from  such  a  source !  Was  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  uninformed  of  the  alliance  between 
the  particular  and  sinister  interest  of  this  class 
of  men,  and  whatever  particular  and  sinister 
interest  their  own  situation  exposed  them  to 
the  action  of! 

I  shall  presently.  Sir,  have  to  request  your 
notice,  for  a  sort  of  auction  which,  in  this  pre- 
face of  theirs,  gentlemen  have  set  up : — an 
auction,  at  which  the  lots  on  sale  are  com- 
posed of  recommendations,  to  be  given  by  them 
to  the  favour  of  the  given  of  good  gifts,  and 
the  biddings  are  to  be  in  expressions  of  praise 
bestowed  upon  this  their  own  work ;  the  first 
bidding,  above  which  all  others  are  to  rise  in 
a  sort  of  indefinite  height,  having,  as  yon  will 
see,  been  made  by  themselves.  Supposing  the 
auction  to  find  bidders,  can  there  have  been 
any  doubt  in  gentlemen's  minds,  of  the  spirit 
with  which  biddings  would  come  ft^m  the 
class  of  purchasers  thus  exclusively  distin- 
guished ! 

Not  that'  the  door  ought  to  have  been  shut 
against  lawyers,  any  more  than  against  any 
less  determined  enemies  of  good  government 
and  good  laws;  only  that  it  should  not  have 
been  thrown  open  to  them  so  much  vrider  than 
to  friends;  in  a  word,  than  to  all  the  world 
besides. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  in  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  any  man,  even  though  a  lawyer, 
would,  if  it  were  in  his  own  single  person  that 
he  came  forward  with  his  remarks,  find  some 
restraint:  some  restraint  on  the  eflfhsion  of 
particular  and  sinister  interest  in  one  situation 
seeking  to  be  admitted  into  partnership  with 
particular  and  sinister  interest  in  a  situation 
more  elevated  and  effective.  Even  of  this  re- 
straint, on  looking  at  the  terms  of  the  special 
invitation  thus  addressed  to  lawyers,  it  seems 
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M  if  the  remoTal  were  among  their  objeete. 
Copies  of  the  proposed  Code  are  ordered  by 
them  to  be  tent — Sent  whither  t  To  the  three 
sorts  <^  bodies  corporate  thns  denominated; 
namely,  ^'UniTersitiee,  TribonalSy  and  Colleges 
of  AdTooates.*'  By  whom,  in  sach  a  case, 
might  it  most  naturally  haye  been  expected, 
that  the  returns,  if  any,  made  to  all  this  mag- 
nanimity, would  be>made  1  By  whom  1  unless 
it  be  by  the  several  bodies,  to  whom  before  all 
other  persons,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  persons,  it  was  to  be,  and  I  cannot  but 
conclude  has  been,  made  known.  But  by  any 
body  in  the  situation  of  this  Committee,— from 
any  of  the  bodies  so  addressed  by  i^  what, 
consistently  with  the  nniyeraal  principles  of 
human  nature,  as  CTidenced  by  uniyersal  prac- 
tice, could  be  expected !  what,  unless  in  the 
accidental  case  of  discord  produced  by  parti- 
cular interests,  could  be  expected,  but  one  un- 
interrupted chorus  of  ecstatic  praise ! 

Will  it  be  said,  that  by  the  words  employed 
in  the  designation  of  tiiese  bodies,  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  to  make  known  the 
channels  employed  for  conreying  the  great 
work  to  the  cognizance  of  indiyiduals,  and 
that  it  was  from  the  members  in  their  indiTi- 
dual  capacity,  and  not  from  the  bodies,  (that 
is  to  say,  not  from  some  ot  the  leading  mem- 
bers, released  by  their  union  from  all  respon- 
sibility as  towards  public  opinion,)  that  the 
remarks  were  looked  for!  But  had  this  been 
the  meaning,  where  could  have  been  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  finding  expression  for  it !  Whether 
this  could  have  been  their  meaning,  you,  Sir, 
from  your  situation,  periiaps  know;  by  us,  at 
our  distance,  no  coigecture  can  be  made,  but 
from  such  details  respecting  lengths  of  time, 
compared  with  lengths  of  work  and  space,  as 
genUemen  themselyes  haye  been  pleased  to 
supply  ts  with. 

I  say  from  lengths  of  time,  &c.  The  twenty- 
first  day  of  AprU  is  the  day  of  the  date  at- 
tached, to  their  preliminary  discourse:  and 
thereupon  come  the  authenticating  signatures, 
latest  day  allowed  for  the  sending  in  of  re- 
marks, the  first  of  July  then  ensuing :  interral, 
two  months  and  nine  days.  The  document, 
to  which  on  that  day  these  signatures  were 
affixed — in  what  state  on  that  same  day  was 
it !  in  the  manuscript  or  in  the  printed  state  t 
If  in  the  manuscript  state,  then  to  find  the 
time  left  for  distribution,  receipt,  and  compo- 
sition and  transmission  of  remarks,  will  be  to 
be  deducted  the  time  employed  in  tiie  printing 
of  the  work :  of  a  work  containing  in  the  pre- 
liminary discourse  20,  in  the  body  of  the  work 
248, 4to  pages.  In  either  case,  it  is  ftt>m  "  the 
secretary  of  this  same  committee,"  or  **  tkrouf^ 
the  mtdium  of  the  CMnemo"  the  septemyirate 
of  Ministers,  that  the.  packets  had  to  go:  to 
go  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  your  extensiye 
country,  not  yery  adyantageonsly  distinguished 
for  the  goodness  of  its  roads,  or  for  the  fodlity 
of  its  communications  of  any  kind.  Now  sup- 
pose one  ot  these  packets  arriyed  at  the  resi- 


dence of  the  ofilcial  person  to  wImui  ttlna  been 
addressed :  thereupon,  f^teyer  Anther  dis- 
tribution it  can  haye  has  to  wait  bin  leuon, 
and  the  determination  of  the  indiyidiials,widn 
whose  reach  the  seyeral  copies  shall  be  placed, 
will  depend  more  or  less  upon  his  dioiee :  mpm 
his  choice,  either  singly  or  in  eoigunctiaa  wiA 
the  indiyiduals,  whoeyer  they  may  be,  is  wbmt 
he  sees  his  necessarily  eonsultaUe  eollnagiws 

Now,  Sir,  within  any  such  space  of  time. 
taking  it  at  its  maiimnm,  to  tibia  display  4t 
condescending  magnanimity,  what  was  Uie  art 
of  return — ^the  only  sort  of  return — thateonld 
haye  been  looked  for!  Indication  gireii  of  par- 
ticular imperfections,  with  or  withoot  iadiea- 
tion  of  means  of  remedy,  groonded  on  the  se- 
parate consideration  of  the  seyeral  articles  I 
could  any  such  instructiye  tndicatioii  haye  htm 
of  the  number  of  the  communicatioiiB  tliat  w«t 
expected,  or  of  the  communicatioaa  that  eoald 
haye  been  made!  No,  surely.  Bnt  if  act, 
what  others !  The  answer  is  snl&daiitly  obvi- 
ous. In  the  form  of  addresses,  landatery  csa- 
tions,  conceiyed  in  the  most  general  tcnaa,  and 
▼ieing  with  one  another  in  intensity  d  adiain- 
tion  as  aboye :  of  tune  for  these,  wh&nmtwft 
inclination  had  place — for  these  in  any  unmha, 
there  could  be  no  want :  for  no  remuicBef  the 
other  cast,  in  a  condition  fit  to  make  tiwir  a^- 
peaiance-— for  no  remarks  of  any  sndh  aawt- 
come  cast,  eyen  supposing  inclinatieii  ever  m 
alert,  could  there  haye  been  anything  apptoa^ 
ing  to  a«uffioieney  of  time. 

Thus  it  is  that,  independently  of  all  these 
other  securities,  under  the  ingenuity  thns  dis- 
played, the  mere  cireumstanoe  of  time  wartA 
to  secure  to  whateyer  oommunicataona  eoold  be 
receiyed,that  laudatory  character  whieihyifaay, 
it  had  been  determined  they  dionld  pooaeas. 

Praise  was  the  one  thing  needflil:  praisi 
was  a  thing  gentlemen  were  detenained  t» 
haye.  This  I  haye  been  forced  to  any  over 
and  oyer  again.  But  what  I  haye  not  yet  mil, 
or,  if  I  haye,  not  yet  shown,  is — that  te  frar 
of  accidents,  some  they  were  determined  tt 
haye  that  should  be  of  their  own  maMng  1 
haye  spoken  of  the  auction,  of  the  lots  to  be 
sold  at  it,  and  of  the  prioes  in  expeetalien  ef 
which  the  lots  were  put  up  to  sale :  I  have 
spoken  of  their  being  themselyes  tlie  Int  Ud- 
ders, and  of  their  Adding  as  being  tlse  pnee 
at  which  each  lot  was  put  up.  Be  plesesd 
now.  Sir,  to  look  at  the  terms  of  it. 

**  It  will  be  worthy  of  being  reckoned  (sayi 
p.  xix.)  among  the  most  celebrated  Gades  ef 
cultiyated  Europe :  it  will  merit  the  eateemef 
wise  nations;  it  will  merit  the  ^ratitadeeCtkB 
Spanish  nation:  it  will  merit  the  yeneratianer 
the  present  age;  it  will  perpetoate  the  Mffeinry 
of  the  legislature  of  1821  in  all  ftrtara  gema 
ations."  Now,  what,  Sir,  la  the  work  tkai 
spokenof!  Whatisitbutthatwfaiehhnebffi 
the  fruit  of  the  united  wisdom  ef  the  goaftk- 
men  themselyes,  who  are  pleaaed  Unutn  speak 
of  it! 

True  it  is,  that  before  it  has  bean  aised  t» 
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this  pitch  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  not  to 
speak  of  the  remarks  sent  in,  in  no  time,  as 
ahore,  it  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  such  re- 
marks and  consequent  amendments  as  shall 
haTe  been  made  by  the  legislature  at  laige : 
bnt  the  remarks  and  amendments  made  on  it 
by  the  legislatnTe,  what  will  they  have  had 
Ibr  their  groundwork!  This  same  work  of 
the  gentlemen  in  question :  this,  and  nothing 
else.  Now  what  at  the  utmost  can  be  the 
amount  of  any  alterations,  which,  after  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  discussion,  can  by  poe- 
eibility  be  made  within  the  quantity  of  em- 
ployable time,  so  anxiously  and  effectually 
narrowed  as  it  has  been  by  the  ConstitntioniJ 
Code  1  Time  sufficient  for  adopting  each  seye- 
ral  article  by  acclamation: — ^yes;  eren  on  the 
supposition  that  before  the  acclamation  each 
article  is  not  only  to  be  read,  but  lead  well : 
for  this  operation  the  quantity  of  time  left  ap- 
plicable to  the  business  may  be  sufficient.  But 
suppose  anything  that  could  be  called  a  ditout- 
Hon  to  have  place,  long  before  the  first  title 
could  have  received  any  tolerably  well-consid- 
ered amendments,  the  whole  quantity  of  time 
applicable  to  the  business  will  haTe  been  oon- 
Bumed. 

All  this  while,  self-abasement  there  is— and 
that  in  no  small  quantity  as  well  as  intensity: 
magnification  of  the  burthen,  and  of  their  in- 
ability to  bear  up  under  it :  great  reliance  pro- 
fessed in  the  assistance  looked  for  from  with- 
out; looked  for  from  the  seal,  not  only  of 
colleagues  and  fellow-dtixens,  bnt  of  foreigners. 
Speal^g  of  the  heayy  chatge  {la  peaada  cair- 
ga)  which  they  felt  pressing  on  their  shoulders, 
nnd  of  the  debility  of  thoee  same  shoulders, 
C*qiie  grtmtaba  mihre  am  debiUa  hombroa^*) 
they  speak  on  the  other  hand  of  the  alleviation 
which  they  promise  themselves  from  the  assis- 
tance of  weU-infbrmed  men  of  divers  descrip- 
tions, concluding  with  ettramgefna.  But  all 
this  is  in  p.  xi. :  and  page  xix.  is  the  page  in 
which,  this  self-confidence  having  in  the  inter- 
val risen  to  the  degree  just  mentioned,  the  de- 
sire of  receiving  assistance  from  strangers  gives 
way  to  the  anxiety  for  the  exclusion  of  it. 

The  self-diffidence  has  the  air  of  an  introduc- 
tion, employed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  self- 
confidence.  The  self-diffidence  looks  as  if 
drawn  from  some  treatise  of  rhetoric;  the  self- 
confidence  as  if  drawn  from  some  other  source. 

Such  as  you  have  been  seeing.  Sir,  is  gentle- 
men's persuasion  of  thebr  own  appropriate  ap- 
titude; thus  transcendant  and  consummate  is 
it  in  their  own  eyes  1  But,  not  to  speak  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  legislature,  their  con- 
sftitnents, — ^if  eyes  they  have,  what  will  it  be 
in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents!  For  the 
support  of  any  such  claim,  not  a  partide  of 
ground,  as  ihr  as  I  can  find^  have  they,  any  of 
them,  in  any  shape,  at  any  time,  made  any- 
where. Right  of  succession  t  can  that  be  their 
ground!  Impossible:  for  you  will  see  how 
energetically  they  have  negatived  it.  If  that 
were  their  ground,— at  the  very  lowest  point, 


if  they  themselves  are  to  be  believed,  would 
their  station  be  in  the  scale  of  aptitude.  If 
to  their  judgment,  if  to  their  pointedly  declared 
judgment,  any  confidence  is  due,  down  to  the 
moment  at  which  this  ftmction  devolved  upon 
them,  never  can  there  have  been  anything  more 
consummate  than  the  inaptitude,  by  which  the 
productions  of  all  who  have  gone  before  them 
in  the  same  track  have  been  characterized. 
Their  constitnents— -what  will  they  say  to 
them !  The  assent  of  their  constituents — wHI 
tHuU  be  given  to  this  judgmentof  condemnation, 
to  a  condemnation  so  severe,  so  universal,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  pregnant  with  practical 
inference!  Well,  suppose  the  assent  given. 
The  gentlemen  themselves — ^what  will  they  be 
the  better  for  it!  From  this  rule,  sweeping 
as  it  is,  the  confidence  with  which  they  look 
for  an  exception  in  their  own  favour  is  indeed 
entire.  But  this  confidence — on  what  ground 
does  it  stand !  None,  as  I  have  already  said; 
— ^none  whatever  have  they  made  for  it.  Of 
their  aptitude,  of  the  existence  of  which  in  their 
imagination  everybody  stands  persuaded — 
persuaded,  as  if  it  had  been  made  manifest  by 
the  strongest  evidence,  what  evidence  have 
they  to  show !  Have  they  so  much  as  their 
own  evidence  !  Not  they  indeed :  not  so  much 
as  their  own  evidence :  unless  an  event  alt<^ 
getber  supernatural  and  miraculous  be  to  be 
believed:  believed  upon  the  ground  of  this 
same  evidence.  True  it  is,  that  while  page 
xix.  was  writing,  their  persuasion  of  theii  own 
aptitude  was  sudi  as  is  there  described.  But, 
at  the  time  when  page  xii.  was  writing, — ^what 
was  it !  This  too  yon  have  seen :  so  that,  if 
they  are  to  be  believed,  the  change  from  a 
state  of  self-lamenting  debility  to  a  state  of 
exulting  vigour,  took  place  within  the  interval 
occupied  by  the  composition  of  these  seven 
pages. 

It  is  firom  Spaniards,  be  pleased  to  observe, 
— ^from  these  same  Spaniards,  that,  with  a  de- 
clared exception  in  &vonr  of  themselves,  and 
one  other  which  the  rules  ijit  politeness  could 
not  fail  to  add  in  favour  of  the  company  pre- 
sent, and  a  presumable  one  in  favour  of  the 
author  of  the  Constitutional  Code,  this  asser- 
tion comes,  of  a  universal  state  of  inaptitude, 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  legislation  on 
the  part  of  all  Spaniards. 

So  much  for  these  Spaniards.  Now,  as  to 
this  same  point,  what  would  naturally  be  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  foreigner!  As,  down 
to  this  moment,  according  to  their  own  oonvie- 
tion,  men  bom  and  bred  under  Spanish  govern- 
ment have  been  in  so  eminent  a  degree  unskil- 
ful, the  probability  is,  (he  would  say,)  that  even 
now,  at  this  moment^  they  are  not  so  consum- 
mately skilftil,  that  assistance  from  abroad 
should  be  peremptorily  rejected :  rejected, 
under  any  such  notion  as  that  of  its  not  afford- 
ing so  much  as  a  chance  of  being  of  any  use. 

On  their  own  assertion,  as  you  have  seen, 
rests  the  notion  of  their  own  aptitude :  upon 
their  own  assertion,  and  that  a  self>contia« 
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dieted  one :  for  to  no  other  proof  have  they  bo 
mnch  88  made  reference.  Of  the  inaptitade 
of  their  predeceesorsy  their  notion  stands  on 
■omewhat  better  groand.  In  proof  of  this, 
they  have  given  statements  and  references,  of 
which  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  Sir,  of 
presentingyou  with  some  specimens.  Scarcely 
can  language  ftunish  expressions  more  energe- 
tically declaratiye  of  consummate  worthless- 
ness.  The  essence  of  the  national  legislatiTC 
wisdom  they  found  concentrated,  they  inform 
yon,  in  a  compilation — ^the  woiri^  of  the  then 
impeccable  and  infiJlible,  but  now  extinct 
t}ouncil  of  Castile:  a  mass  composed  (say 
they,  p.  xi.)  of  coUections  made  witii  a  view  to 
the  amendment  of  the  law.  Disgust  is  the 
sensation  declared  to  have  been  produced  by 
its  contents :  a  parcel  of  rough  drafts,  loose 
remarks,  incoherent  and  undigested  pages: 
dissertations  half  religious,  half  political :  ex- 
tracts from  various  penal  laws,  with  notes  ex- 
hibiting coincidences  and  repugnances.  Ap- 
parent destination  of  the  whole,  ftirmshing 
patchwork  for  insertion  into  a  new  edition  of 
the  statutes  at  large.  {BecopUtteion.)  Plan, 
the  old  plan :  **  salutary  innovation,  none : 
convenient  reform,  none :  sole  object,  preserv- 
ing and  giving  support  to  the  antiquated  and 
vitious  system :  basis,  the  same :  punishments, 
the  same :  with  a  vast  heap  of  laws  and  titles 
nnsnited  to  the  present  day." 

Under  the  notion  of  reform,  the  best  thing 
that  had  been  thus  proposed  to  be  done  was — 
the  giving  a  new  edition  of  the  old  system  in 
the  old  spirit,  and  upon  the  old  plan :  of  which 
old  system  they  had  already,  in  p.  vi.,  spoken 
in  terms  in  which  every  vitious  quality  a  sys- 
tem of  law  is  susceptible  of,  is  spoken  of  as 
exemplified  by  it  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
ceivable :  incomprehensibility  in  the  style,  ab- 
surdity and  iniquity  in  the  regulations,  atro- 
city in  the  punishments  employed  for  giving 
effect  to  them ;  and  so  forth. 

At  the  end  of  what  is  said  of  the  above  plan 
for  the  amendment  of  those  same  laws,  (p.  xii.) 
— that  the  spirit  of  them  may  be  anticipated 
ftom  the  nature  of  the  'subjects,  examples  of 
those  subjects  are  brought  to  view. 

<*  Holy  Trinity->Catholic  faith— Jews,  and 
their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom — Moors  and 
Moriscos — heretics  and  persons  excommuni- 
cated^-aiviners,  sorcerers,  and  soothsayers — 
oaths  and  peijuries— sacrilege — money-lend- 
ing and  usury — eccentricities  of  the  sexual 
i^petites  in  respect  of  species  and  sex  :  these 
and  others  which"  (they  oondnde  with  say- 
ing) ^  ought  not  to  have  any  place  or  direct 
insertion  in  any  good  criminal  Code." 

Thereupon,  Sir,  comes  a  natural  question : 
—what  answer  shall  I  give  to  it!  The  depra- 
vity, so"*  unreservedly  ascribed  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  law—to  the  whole  of  the  law  then 
and  even  still  in  existence-— by  what  causes 
was  it  produced  I  Was  it  not  by  sinister  inte- 
rest! by  interest-begotten  prejudice!  by  au- 
thority-begotten prejudice  1  by  inbred  intellec- 


tual weakness,  the  fruit  of  bad  ednoitioiiy  m  a 
country  into  which  no  good  book,  unlets  by 
stealth,  could  ever  penetrate!  of  a  mind-dabt- 
litating  and  mind-perverting  system  of  edaca- 
tion,  and  those  habits  of  thinking  and  acti^, 
that  could  not  but  have  kept  flowing  fimn  it 
throughout  lifo !  All  these  causes  of  inaptitade 
— ^is  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  that,  al  any  point 
of  time  whatever,  the  influence  should  all  oa 
the  sudden  cease!  The  explosion,  by  which 
some  of  the  instruments  of  tyranny  weire  driven 
from  about  the  throne,  and  some  of  its  victims 
cast  into  their  place»— this  or  any  other  poli- 
tical convulsion,  is  it  in  the  natan  of  it  to 
change  with  equal  rapidity  the  whole  textare 
of  men's  minds  ! 

Gentlemen  speak  of  new  lights,  (p.  vii  ix. 
xix.:)  even  the  King's  Proclamatiim  to  the 
Ultramarians  (April  27, 1820)  spealES  of  new 
lights.  It  was  by  these  new  lights  (or  if  net. 
by  what  else!)  that  this  self-confidenee,  cf 
which,  Sir,  you  have  been  seeing  snch  alwa- 
dant  testimony,  was  inspired.  Buty  these  new 
lights— from  what  sources  were  theydeived! 
From  Spanish  sources !  No :  even  by  gentle- 
men themselves  this  supposition,  you  have 
seen,  is  energetically  negatived.  FVom  what 
sources  then!  From  what  but  foreign  ones! 
Yet,  that  from  these  sources — from  the  only 
sources,  from  which  the  lights  which  Ibn  their 
sole  dependance  have  ever  come — any  fresh 
lights  should  come,  this  is  what  they  eanast 
endure  the  thoughts  ofl 

Instead  of  eulogy,  suppose  melioration  the 
thing  desired, — ^what,  in  advertising  Ibr  re- 
mari^s,  would  have  been  the  coune  taken! 
Would  it  have  been  any  such  dose  ooniae ! 
No,  Sir:  it  vrould  have  been  a  ooune  as  open 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  oould  possibly  have 
admitted.  '^  Send  in  your  remaiksy**  (it  wonld 
have  been  said,)  "  send  in  your  remarks,  who- 
ever yon  are,  wey  shall  be  printed :  not  only 
to  onr  eyes  shall  they  be  presented,  but  to  the 
eyes  of  aU  our  oonstitaents ;  of  all  ovr  aad 
your  fellow-citizens ;  in  a  word,  of  all  man- 
kind ;  of  all  those  beings,  on  whose  condition, 
in  respect  of  happiness,  your  remsxks  wiQ 
exercise  their  influence :  exercise  it  I  Yes : — 
in  proportion  to  the  value  possessed  by  them, 
in  the  first  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  selected 
and  official  judges,  in  the  next  place  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men  sitting  as  judges  in  the  tabn- 
nal  of  public  opinion.  Send  in,  eaoh  of  yon 
his  work,  without  name  or  other  token,  by 
which,  antecedently  to  the  time  for  its  beiiy 
put  to  use,  the  jnd|pnent  passed  upon  it  mii^ 
be  perverted :  perverted  by  good  or  ill-will  as 
towards  the  person  of  the  woikman.  Sead  it 
in  without  any  such  public  notification :  and 
be  assured,  that  if,  for  dravring  aside  the  i»- 
partiality-secuiing  veil,  any  private  intimBtien 
be  conveyed^the  avenging  eye  of  the  public 
will  be  on  him  by  whom  the  coimptive  ialbr- 
mation  is  conveyed,  and  on  him,  whoever  he 
be,  on  whom  it  is  piodnetive  of  the  efeet  it 
at." 
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P.  S.  I  should  be  carions.  Sir,  to  know,  if 
tlie  thing  were  possible,  how  many  and  what 
the  commonieationB  are,  that,  in  pursnanee  of 
the  invitation  to  send  in  remarks  on  their 
draught,  have  been  receired  by  the  legislatiTe 
committee :  received,  antecedently  to  the  ap- 
pointed day,  Jnly  the  first,  or  at  any  time 
since:  what  received,  and  from  what  public 
bodies,  and  what  individuals  respectively  sent 
in,  and  from  what  places :  and,  of  those  re- 


ceived, what  hare  been  printed  and  published 
for  the  information  of  constituents,  beginning 
with  the  people  of  Madrid.  It  might  to  any 
one  be  matter  of  curiosity,  to  say  no  more,  to 
see  what  sort  of  agreement  there  has  been, 
between  the  facts  and  the  inductions  above 
hazarded  in  relation  to  them :  hazarded  by  a 
man,  whose  eyes  or  ears  no  positiTe  informa- 
tion whateTer  had  ever  reached. 


LETTER  III. 

On  the  coune  taken  for  prewntingf  by  meam  of  Punishment,  eo  nomine,  cdlefectual  IndieaHon 
of  Imperfections  tn  the  exigting  poliHeal  System,  the  proposed  Pekal  dode  included. 


Sib  ! — ^The  efficientpower  of  the  matter  of  re- 
ward is  great,  but  its  applicability  is  limited : 
it  is  limited  by  the  limits  which  the  nature  of 
things  has  set  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter  of 
good  to  which  this  destination  can  be  given, 
and  by  the  number  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
is  possible  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  a  share  in  it.  In  the  present  instance,  their 
number  fidls  short — ^very  short — of  the  whole 
number,  of  those  on  whose  part,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end,  acquiescence  at  least  has 
been  regarded  as  necessary.  To  produce  ac- 
quiescence at  the  hands  of  the  vast  majority, 
no  instrument  of  less  force  and  applicability 
than  punishment  was  looked  npon  as  sufficient. 

FoUow  a  few  samples  of  the  use  made  of  it. 

Of  the  acts  marked  out  for  punishment,  one 
is — that  which  consists  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  an  alteration  of  any  kind  in  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  For 
this  offence,  the  punishment  appointed  is  death. 
The  article,  by  which  the  anxiety  to  secure 
obsequiousness  is  thus  expressed,  is  the  very 
first  in  the  whole  Code :  and,  as  in  this,  as  in 
any  other  work,  the  commencement  is  that 
part  to  which  the  attention  of  the  workman 
will  naturally  hare  been  most  closely  applied, 
it  may,  at  least  without  intentional  injustice, 
be  taken  for  a  sort  of  sample  of  the  whole. 
Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  design, — ^here 
already,  so  fiir  as  regards  effect  and  tendency, 
two  intimately  connected  objects  may  be  stated 
as  being  in  a  certain  way  provided  for:  namely, 
the  securing  order  in  the  legiHmate  style,  and 
the  keeping  at  a  distance  two  troublesome  sets 
of  men — ^impartial  critics,  and  impertinent  and 
presumptuous  competitors. 

Indication  of  alleged  imperfections,  indica- 
tion of  amngements  calculated  to  effect  the 
removal  of  those  same  imperfections,  indica- 
tions of  other  Codes  in  and  by  which  the  re- 
moral  or  exclusion  of  those  same  imperfections 
lias  been  effected-— of  indications  of  any  one  of 
these  three  sorts  separately,  at  any  rate  of  any 
two  or  of  all  three  coigunctly,  if  the  design  be 
lot  to  produce  alteration  in  the  system  of  which 
Ehey  are  the  subject,  I  know  not  what  design 
^hey  can  have. 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  care  thus  taken  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  an  apprehension  ap- 
pears to  have  presented  itself:  an  apprehen- 
sion, of  a  certain  overweening  scrupulosity,  to 
say  no  worse,  on  the  part  of  this  or  that  judge, 
the  effect  of  which  might  be — to  exempt  the 
*^  traitor  "  (for  such  is  the  name  given  to  the 
offender)  firom  the  lot  so  justly  merited.  For 
the  tranquillizing,  as  it  should  seem,  any  such 
apprehension,  (for  in  whatever  I  say  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  designs  that  seem  to  be  indicated 
in  and  by  this  Code,  I  speak  with  unfeigned 
diffidence,)  for  greater  security  at  any  rate, — 
by  article  213,  provision  is  made  of  a  more 
lenient  visitation :  six  years'  seclusion  in  a 
fortress.  Nothing  more  than  this,  except  that 
the  situation  of  the  fortress  may  be,  and  is  to 
be,  in  one  of  the  islands :  the  quantum  of  the 
suffering  being  accordingly  susceptible  of  such 
nndescribed  and  undescribable  additions,  as 
the  case  may  be  found  to  require,  without  any 
of  those  unsuitable  alleviations,  which  the  eye 
of  so  troublesome  a  public  as  the  public  of 
Madrid,  might  be  disposed  to  look  out  for,  if 
access  were  possible  to  it. 

True  it  is  that,  to  the  sort  of  oflbnce  which 
seems  to  haye  been  in  view  in  both  cases,  the 
wording  given  in  this  latter  case  is  (by  article 
213)  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
former  case  (by  article  191.)  In  that  former 
case,  a  characteristic  word  is  alterar,  to  alter : 
in  this  latter  case,  guardarse,  to  be  kept :  but 
that,  by  this  change  in  the  language,  any 
change  is  meant  to  be  made  in  the  idea  con- 
veyed, is  more  than  I  can  see. 

Not  thatjiin  this  case  any  more  than  in  the 
other,  I  can  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  that,  in 
the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  this  or  that 
person,  in  the  situation  of  legislator,  or  in  the 
situation  of  judge,  a  milder  might  eventually, 
in  preference  to  the  more  efficient  interpreta- 
tion, be  the  proper  one.  But  here  comes  in 
the  misfortune,  if  not  the  policy :  two  periods 
are  here  in  question :  the  period  anterior,  and 
the  period  posterior,  to  the  sanctionment  of 
the  law.  To  the  anterior  period  lest  legisla- 
tor, or  constituents  should  be  more  or  less 
alarmed^  the  milder  interpretation  is,  without 
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doaH  or  difficulty,  the  best  suited.  Comes  the 
posterior  period,  and  then,  according  as  the 
decision  HUb  to  the  lot  of  this  or  that  judge, 
and  according  as  the  side,  in  support  of  which 
the  obnoxious  act  has  been  done,  is  the  wrong 
side  or  the  right  side,  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  words  is  the  milder  of  tiie  two,  or  the 
more  efficient. 

When  confronted  with  some  of  the  other 
articles,  by  which  tongues  and  pens  are  en- 
deavoured to  be  tied,  this  article  213,  with 
the  word  guardarse  in  it,  throws  me  into  no 
small  perplexity.  By  this  article,  every  Span- 
iard, who,  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing, 
shall  endeavour  to  produce  any  such  persua- 
sion {tratore  de  penuadir)  as  that,,  in  Spain 
or  in  any  of  her  provinces,  the  political  Con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy,  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  ought  not  to  be  kept  (auardane,)  is  to  be 
ekcuUted  {oatHgcuki)  as  a  tubvenar  of  that  same 
Constitution  in  the  first  degree,  (whatever  be 
meant  by  thefint  degree,  for  the  explanation 
of  which  no  reference  do  I  see,)  and  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  six  years :  which,  if  it  be  in  the 
Peninsula  that  he  has  been  condemned,  is  to 
be  in  some  fortress  in  one  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  above :  not  to  speak  of  et  ecgMrae, 
But,  by  article  191  as  above,  if  a  man  do  but 
eonajAre  to  avbrert  this  same  Constitution,  {tra»- 
tomar^  he  is  to  suffer  death:  much  more, 
surely,  by  parity  of  reason,  must  he,  on  the 
assumption  made  by  that  same  article,  (213,) 
namely,  that  he  has  actually  been  a  subversor 
of  it,  which  being  admitted,  he,  whether  the 
foot  be  so  or  not,  is  to  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  have  subverted  it.  Under  the  two  articles 
taken  together,  what  then  is  to  be  done  with 
him!  Under  article  213,  he  is  in  the  first 
place  to  be  put  to  death, — ^put  to  death  in  the 
first  degree,  or  put  to  death  as  if  he  had  been 
(though  he  has  not  been)  a  subvertor  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  first  degree :  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  first  degree,  which  Is  more  than 
I  can  take  upon  me  to  divine :  and,  when  the 
breath  is  out  of  his  body,  then  it  is  that  he  is  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  fortress,  and  so  forth,  as  above. 

Now,  Sir,  suppose  prosecution  under  these 
two  articles,  one  or  both  of  them.  Figure  to 
yourself  advocates  pleading,  and  think  what 
a  widow's  cruise  of  learned  arguments  1  learn- 
ed arguments  upon  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
two  momentous  words  traMomar  and  fi^wfiir, 
whence  nhverwr:  learned  arguments,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  whether  the  two  modes  of 
action,  thus  differently  designated,  are  different 
or  the  same. 

But  two  articles  after  that,  comes  another, 
(Art.  215,)  according  to  which  every  Spaniard, 
who,  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  propa- 
gates any  other  flR<mfii  or  doctrine,  wUch  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  destroy  or  subvert  (dettruir  6 
tratUifiMr)  that  same  Constitution,  is  to  suffer 
imprisonment :  imprisonment,  from  two  to  six 
years,  besides  loss  of  employment,  and  so  forth ; 
but  nothing  is  here  said  of  fortresses  or  a^jftcent 
isles.    As  to  ofAer,  it  means  (as  it  should  seem, 


though  this  is  not  said)  other  than  wlnt  is  sped- 
fled  in  the  last  preceding  article  (314.)  lf«i 
learning,  poured  forth  upon  the  qQe8tiotB;whcif- 
in  consists  the  difference,— the  differenee  W^ 
tween  the  endeavouring  to  persoade  men  tki 
the  Constitution  ovoht  mxt  io  he  kept,  asd  ike 
pTopagatinQ  a  nuunm  or  doetrUte  temdimg  to  d»- 
etroy  or  eulhert  thai  $ame  CotutUmiioetl  Sip- 
posing  a  difference,  the  latter  of  the  two  oftaca 
seems,  to  a  plain  understanding,  to  have  ia  h 
the  huger  dose  of  ill-will,  and,  if  there  be  kt 
mischief  in  the  case,  of  mischidt  For  my  e«i 
part,  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  eoneaTi, 
aiwi  the  temerity  to  declare  in  print,  an  ofbam 
that  in  this  same  Constitution  there  is  this  aai 
that  article,  that  had  better  not  be  kept  ikm 
kept:  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  iaipeiftt- 
tions  I  think  I  see  in  this  same  Confltitiitioa.1 
set  much  too  high  a  value  on  it  to  nse  my  es- 
deavonrs,  or  so  much  as  to  haiboBr  a  wiiii.  to 
see  any  such  fiite  as  can  be  aptly  ezpreaedbf 
the  words  destruction  or  subversion,  be&S  sc? 
part  that  to  me  seems  good  in  it. 

Not  more  than  three  artkles  after  tbn, 
comes  article  218,  which  says,  *  Whatenr 
person,"  (and  this  is  not  confined  to  Speaiaidi] 
^  whatever  person,  by  word  of  month  «r  kj 
writing,  shall  provoke  any  one  to  the  lia- 
observance  of  the  Constitutioii,  witk  t^kn 
or  intectiifet,**  shall  suffer— what  t  death,  ia< 
then  imprisonment,  as  above !  Oh,  no !  ia  ik 
course  of  half  a  page,  all  such  ■everity  eeem 
already  to  have  been  forgotten.  Wlmt  he  ii 
to  do  now,  is  to  pay  a  fine  oftnm.  ten  to  Ifir 
dollars  (<i«ro«,)  or  else  suflte  nnreet  {arrak,\ 
for  from  fifteen  days  to  four  montlis ;  aad,  if 
he  be  a  public  functionary,  the  paahimaii  m 
in  both  cases  to  be  doubled. 

To  so  plain  a  man  as  myself,  the  endearBo 
ing  to  provoke  men  to  a  purpoeed  mam  oheer 
foanee  (inobservancia)  of  the  Cbnstitntifln— ci- 
der which  words  I  should  snppoae  that  aar 
open  and  avowed  disobedience  to  this  or  thai 
one  of  its  ordinances  would  be  regarded  u 
comprehended, — seems  to  have  ratiaer  man  rf 
mischief  in  it  than  the  using  n  diseoorse,  the 
object  of  which  were  simply  to  prodnce  a 
opinion,  that  it  oug^t  not  to  be  kept ;  onder 
which  words,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  aiy 
discourse  might  be  comprehended,  haviag  §i 
its  object  to  show  that  it  would  be  fiir  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation,  that  by  the  eompetas 
authority,  this  or  that  •artide  in  it  ahoelc  b* 
repealed  or  altered.  If  so,  I  do  not  see,  hem, 
in  any  view  commonly  taken  of  the  natter.— 
how  it  is,  that  by  the  employing  on  this  oeor 
sion  iotiree  or  in9edite$y  (whatever  be  mcess 
by  eatiret  or  intectiveej  words  loose  eneegh  to 
call  forth  learning  in  abundance,)  bow  it  k 
that  by  the  employing  of  poisoiMd 


in  either  ot  these  shapes,  the  maligaitT  or  A' 
mischievousness  of  the  offence,  if  it  ka«  aaj 
should  be  diminished. 

It  seems  to  be  by  some  prineiple,  thscik 
from  a  principle  which  I  am  altege^cr  c 
able  to  reach  so  much  as  by  oo^Jectnre,  thi; 
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e  comparatiTe  eneoiin^iiieiit  thus  giren  to 
tires  and  inteetiw$y  ^m  prescribed.  In 
rticle  327*  oompared  with  that  which  Btands 
txt  after  it,  I  fijid  another  proof  of  the  infln- 
ice  of  this  same  principle,  whaterer  it  be. 
f  Article  327,  the  offence  described  is  that 

him,  who  '^  by  word  of  mouth  shall  excite 

proYoke  directly  (direeiamente)  to  disobe- 
ence  to  the  Goremment  {Oxfbiemo)  or  to  any 
iblic  authority."  This  is  one  branch  of  the 
fence:  then  comes  a  second^  **  or  to  resist  or 
ipede  the  execution  of  any  law,  or  other  act, 
'  those  "  {aeto  de  lot :  quere,  whether  those  aeit 
•  those  personti)  **  expressed  {etpreBodot)  in 
rticle  325."  So  much  for  the  description  of 
le  offence.  Thereupon  comes  the  description 
^  the  punishment:  '^  reclusion  or  prison  (pri- 
on,) for  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  if  the 
coitation  or  proTocation  has  not  taken  effect: 
1  the  opposite  case,  (so  I  nndemtand  petv  en 
ie  e€uo,)  from  one  year  to  four  years.'^ 

Thus  much  for  Article  327,  in  which  nothing 
I  said  of  $atiret  or  inrectiveg.  Then  comes 
irtiole  328.  Here  the  description  of  the  of- 
mce  agrees,  as  to  part  of  it,  with  the  descrip- 
ion  giren,  in  the  last  preceding  article,  of  the 
rst  branch  of  the  offence  created  ^by  it.  He 
^ho  '^  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing"  (as 
efore)  "shall  proToke"  (the  word  exoiU  is 
owomitted)  "with  satires  or  inrectiTos  to  dis- 
bedience  to  any  2aie,  or  to  the  Grobiemo,  or  other 
>ublic  authority."  So  much  for  the  offence. 
*f  ow  for  the  punishment  Instead  of  redunan 
>r  prision  for  from  six  to  eighteen  months, 
trrett  for  from  fifteen  days  to  two  months 
kt  the  utmost,  with  an  altematiye  of  a  mulct 
»f  180  dollars,  with  loss  of  employment,  &c., 
f  the  offender  be  a  public  ftmctionary,  &c.;  the 
wording  and  pointing  being  so  ambiguous,  as 
o  leave  it  at  the  option  of  the  judge  to  let  off 
he  offender  with  the  fine,  in  case  of  his  not 
>eing  a  public  ftinctionary,  &c. 

Thus  then  you  see.  Sir,  if,  in  the  endeavours 
ised  by  him  to  provoke  men  to  the  disobe- 
lience  in  question,  a  man  abstains  from  all  sa- 
;ires  and  invectives,  he  may  suffer  as  much  as 
nghteen  months  of  reclusion  or  imprisonment, 
lor  can  he  suffer  less  than  six  months;  but  if, 
}n  this  same  occasion,  he  indulges  himself  in 
iatire$  and  inveetiveSf  in  this  ease  his  arrttt 
cannot  last  longer  than  two  months,  and  may 
be  limited  to  fifteen  days. 

Note,  that  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  laws 
or  other  acts,  said  as  above  in  Article  327,  to 
be  "  expressed  in  Article  325,"  you  are  sent 
for  it  of  course  to  Art.  325:  when  you  have 
got  there,  you  are  sent  to  Article  290;  and 
when  you  are  at  290,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
labyrinth,  the  clue  to  which  I  shoald  scarce 
hope  to  be  able  to  find,  if  my  life  depended  on 
it;  but  at  the  end  of  it  what  I  do  find  is  four 
years  of  reclusion.  Next  to  this  article,  and 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  an  explanation  of 
it,  comes  Article  291 :  for  the  meaning  of 
which  you  are  further  sent  to  four  articles 
more,  all  in  the  lump,  namely,  326,  341,  353, 


and  356 :  when  you  are  at  353,  you  are  sent 
to  346,  and  to  344 ;  when  you  are  at  346,  you 
are  sent  to  the  whole  cluster  of  articles  con- 
tained in  Title  iii.  of  Part  ii. ;  and  to  another 
duster,  contained  in  Chapter  iii.  of  Title  vi.  of 
that  same  Part  ii. 

In  the  entanglement,  prodnoedby  the  indirect 
mode  of  designation  above  exemplified,  may  be 
seen  a  sort  <rf^  instrument,  of  which,  consideied 
as  applied  to  the  field  of  leg^ation,  the  gen- 
tlemen  in  question,  so  far  as  recollection  serves 
me,  are  the  inventors.  In  some  instances,  the 
reference  is  in  the  simple  form :  from  one  arti- 
cle yon  are  simply  sent  on  to  another :  and 
here  you  suffer  nothing  worse  than  useless  la- 
bour. But,  in  other  instances,  and  these  most 
unhappily  numerous,  words  significative  of  re- 
lation are  employed,— equally  (igualmente),  in 
the  tame  manner.  Whatsoever  may  be  the 
decoration  added  by  this  contrivance,  not  small 
is  the  price  paid  for  it :  paid  for  it  by  the  sub- 
ject citizen,  in  the  shape  of  serious  inconveni- 
ence suffered.  By  it,  is  thus  imposed  upon  the 
reader,  the  task  of  comparing  the  article  which 
is  clearly  to  the  purpose,  with  another  which 
may  be  to  the  purpose,  or  not,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen ;  and  in  either  case  the  task  of  establish- 
ing the  fiMst  of  the  identity  of  signification,  or, 
in  case  of  difference,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  difference :  neither  in  the  memory  nor  in 
the  conception,  can  an  article  be  lodged,  with- 
out being  coupled  with  another,  or  others, 
which  do  not  belong  to  it.  Thus,  a  burthen, 
which,  taken  at  its  mtnimKin,  is  but  too  heavy, 
receives  from  this  artificial  contrivance  an  in- 
definite increase:  and,  as  the  result  may,  in 
each  instance,  be  a  degree  of  perplexity  and 
uncertainty,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned, 
as  little  can  any  limits  short  of  death  be  as- 
signed to  the  mischief,  to  which,  in  case  of  an 
interpretation  deemed  erroneous  by  the  judge, 
the  citizen  may  be  subjected :  for,  such  may 
be  the  mischief,  in  a  case  in  which  death  is 
the  appointed  punishment;  which  case,  as 
above,  is  that  provided  for  by  Art.  191 — the 
very  first  of  the  offence-creating  articles  in  the 
Code.  The  citizen,  when  thus  perplexed,  if 
rich  enough  to  take  the  chance  for  saving 
himself,  repairs  to  a  lawyer:  which  lawyer 
perhaps  finds  himself  equally  perplexed.  But, 
fbr  the  suffering  of  the  perplexed  lawyer,  com- 
pensation to  his  own  satisfaction,  is  made: 
while  by  his  unhappy  client,  in  addition  to  his 
perplexity,  comes,  instead  of  compensation,  the 
burthen  of  affording  the  compensation  to  the 
professional  man,  by  whom  the  perplexity  has 
or  has  not  been  decreased,  and  by  whom  secu- 
rity.against  the  mischief  has  or  has  not  been 
afforded.  {Aiimitmo)  as  well  {tambien)  and 
so  forth :  and  here,  to  the  simple  labour  are 
added,  not  unfrvquently,  perplexity  and  un- 
certainty to  an  indefinite  degree. 

Such  is  the  entanglement  that  has  place, 
when  there  are  but  two  articles  thus  unneces- 
sarily and  incommodiously  connected ;  when, 
with  the  article  with  which  you  have  to  do,  no 
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more  than  one  otber  with  which  yon  luire  no- 
thing to  do,  IB  linked.  What  then  most  be  the 
embarrassment,  when,  from  the  only  one  with 
which  yon  have  anything  to  do,  yon  are  sent 
on  pain  of  not  knowing  what  it  means,  to  a 
second,  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do ; 
from  the  second  to  a  third ;  from  the  third  to  a 
olnster  of  others  ;  from  each  of  them  perhaps 
to  another  or  others!  Bat,  snch  is  the  fn- 
qnency  with  which  this  mode  of  designation 
occnrs  in  this  same  Code,  that  scarcely  hare  I 
opened  a  page  without  finding  instances  of  the 
employment  given  to  it.  Quite  snfilcient  (one 
should  have  thought)  are  the  difficulties  inse- 
parable from  the  subject,  without  its  being 
clogged  by  any  such  useless  and  factitious  in- 
struments of  uncertainty  and  embarrassment. 

Having  no  example  in  anything  that  was 
erer  written  on  the  subject,  nor  any  particular 
use  that  I  can  discover,  this  mode  of  expression 
presents  itself  to  me  as  having  something  of  a 
colloquial  cast :  as  such,  it  operates  in  confir- 
mation of  the  suspicion  before  intimated,  that 
in  the  course  of  gentlemen's  studies,  the  fasci- 
nating art  of  rhOorio  has  obtained  rather  too 
much  of  their  attention,  at  the  expense  of  the 
repulsive  art  of  logic. 

Thus  much,  by  the  by,  for  a  specimen  of 
the  use  made  of  reference*.  But,  of  the  pro- 
posed Code  there  are  certain  parts,  which,  it 
should  seem,  gentlemen  make  sure  of  finding 
lodged  in  the  memory  of  every  individual, 
who  stands  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  com- 
mitting an  offence  in  any  shape.  Of  these 
parte,  one  i»— <&<it  in  which  an  enumeration  is 
made  of  ^e  several  modes  of  punishment. 
Being  able  to  read,  and  having  time  sufficient 
to  dip  into  some  parts  of  this  composition, 
though  not  to  read  so  much  as  perhaps  a 
twentieth  part  of  it,  my  good  fortune  had  oon- 
dnoted  me  to  page  10,  in  which  that  enumera- 
tion is  commenced.  I  was  thus  preserved  from 
an  error  into  which  I  might  have  fkllen  other- 
wise. Seeing  how  far  this  composition  was 
from  any  steady  observance  of  that  indispen- 
sably useful  instrument  of  certainty  in  a  law, 
ide%»  eitdem  verba  eadem^  to  tke  mine  ideoi  the 
$ame  wortU,  the  words  redution,  prieion,  ar- 
retto,  might  have  passed  upon  me,  as  meant  to 
be  designative  of  the  same  punishment.  Turn- 
ing, however,  to  Art.  29,  I  found  that  redu- 
eion  is  one  sort  of  punishment,  the  scene  of  it 
being  a  house  of  hard  labour;  prision,  ano- 
ther; the  scene  of  it  tkfofirest:  both  of  them 
ranged  nnder  the  head  of  corporal  puni^ 
menu.  Looking  for  arretto,  I  found  it,  to  my 
no  small  surprise,  at  a  distance  from  the  other 
tvro,  and  under  the  head  of  punidimeutt  not 
corporal:  and  in  explanation  of  this  word,  it 
was  that  I  found,  but  in  words  of  the  loosest 
texture,  intimation  given  of  some  furiker  pu- 
nishments, which  were  to  be  considered  as  at- 
tached to  all  punishments  rangt^i  under  the 
head  of  corporal  punitkmenU.  For  the  con- 
veying of  this  intimation,  the  words  dtU  effects 
are  the  words  employed ;  and  for  showing  what 


is  to  be  understood  by  these  eivfl 
reference  do  I  see. 

In  my  Code,  every  word,  the  ngnifteatiM 
of  which  is  not  beyond  aU  dan|^  of  dispatt 
settled  by  universal  usage,  reeeiTes  »  deihi- 
tion :  and  aU  words  so  defined,  stand  diitia- 
guished  by  one  and  the  same  paitiealBr  type: 
and  thus,  by  means  of  an  alphabetical  mdez, 
aU  ambiguity  and  obscurity  may  be  cleared  ^ 
in  the  shortest  mpice  of  time.  In  ike  Code  is 
thus  contained  a  Law  Dictionary ;  tltat  dic- 
tionary a  complete  one,  and  having  the  ame 
authority  as  the  text,  vrith  every  word  of  whick 
it  has  been  confronted.        c 

Sir,  what  yon  have  seen  hitherto,  is  no  mm 
than  a  part  of  what  I  vras  led  to  by  Ark  191, 
being  the  very  first  of  all  the  articles  in  which 
any  description  is  given  of  particular  offeneei. 
When  I  have  done  with  this  same  prop  seed 
Code,  scarcely  perhaps  shall  I  have  read  erne- 
twentieth  part  of  it.  To  what  end  shovld  1 ! 
No  use  would  there  be  in  my  reading  it,  any 
frirther  than  as  1  vrrite  about  it :  and  if  my 
determination  was  to  go  through  with  it,  aad 
say  all  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  say  of  it,  my 
life  would  assuredly  be  at  an  end,  before  mv 
comments  were  at  an  end.  Sir,  yon  have  al- 
ready had  before  you  that  one  speciinen :  be- 
fore I  have  done,  you  may  perliape  have  be- 
fore you  a  few  others.  What  if  the  whole  wetk 
should  be  found  to  be  of  a  piece  vrith  tliese  spe- 
cimens of  it  ? 

"OA/  buttkUtMnot  wkatwe  meami:  wemmm 
90  and  90.**  This  is  what  I  figure  to  Byself 
gentlemen  saying,  should  it  happen  to  yon.  Sir, 
to  present  to  their  view  this  or  that  paasage, 
in  which  it  might  happen  to  them  to  SMpect 
that  a  change  might  be  made,  not  altegethg 
to  its  disadvantage.  **  Gentlemen,  only  from 
what  the  Code  itself  says,  not  from  what, 
either  in  private  or  even  in  public,  yon  may, 
any  of  you,  be  pleased  to  say,  your  meanii^vmi 
wUle  penning  it,—- only  from  what,  in  the  eyes 
of  everybody,  the  Code  itself  says,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  whatever  may  have  been  said  ef  H 
by  this  or  that  individual,  can  the  meaning  ef 
it,  in  any  part  of  it,  be  understood.** 

Sir,  there  is  a  very  dry,  dry  indeed,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  not  unusefbl  branch  of  ait  aad 
science,  denominated  Logic:  upon  it,  where 
government  is  the  field  of  operation, — npen  it, 
as  well  as  upon  politics  and  morals, — ^hangi 
life  and  everything  else  that  man  holds  dear 
to  him.  Upon  it,  depends  the  choice  of  werds : 
of  those  words  by  wUoh,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  them,  man  is  destroyed 
or  saved.  If,  in  the  instance  of  the  genHemca 
in  question*  this  wearisome  and  unamnsing  art 
has  been  among  the  objects  of  their  etadies, 
the  success  of  those  studies  has  not,  I  ftar, 
been  quite  so  great  as  their  oonstitaents  may, 
perhaps,  see  reason  to  wish  it  had  been.  Of 
all  the  several  articles  by  which  either  paiti- 
cnlar  delinquency  is  described,  or  partkelar 
punishment  appointed,  the  very  first  (yoa  see 
Sir,)  is  among  those  in  which  this  laxity  ea 
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the  one  part^  so  incompatible  wiih  seoarity  on 
the  other,  baa  been  manifested.  To  inquire 
how  &r  onwards  a  habit  so  unfortunate  has 
extended  its  influence,  belongs  not  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  nor  on  any  occasion,  to  any  de- 
sign of  mine:  to  speak  of  it  in  the  gross,  in  my 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  it  is  a  radical  indisposition, 
liaTing  its  root  in  the  method  which  has  been 
pursued,  and  not  curable,  but  by  another  and 
Tery  different  one.  Of  this  impeifection,  if  it  be 
one,  I  may  perhaps,  haye  occasion.  Sir,  to  submit 
to  you,  here  and  there,  a  few  other  indications. 

Opposite  stands  a  rery  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating art,  called  Bhetorie,  in  which  the  pre- 
liminary discourse  I  haye  had  such  occasion 
to  advert  to,  evidences  no  ordinary  proficiency: 
if  the  time  bestowed  upon  this  instrument  of 
fascination  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  instru- 
ment of  sound  instruction,  the  character  of  the 
proposed  rule  of  action  would  naturally  have 
been  somewhat  different,  and  as  fur  as  regards 
national  peace,security,and  contentment,would 
not  (so  it  seems  to  me)  have  been  the  worse. 
If  by  Rhetoric  men  are  sometimes  saved  from 
destruction,  as  well  as  sometimes  consigned  to  it, 
it  must  be  by  logic,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
well  applied,  if  Siev  are  secured  against  it 

In  their  preface,  (page  xii,)  Gentlemen  state 
the  manner  in  which  Qie  whole  of  their  work 
was  parcelled  out  amongst  the  five.  If  so  it 
be  that  of  that  same  work,  the  method  is  not 
altogether  what  might  have  been  wished,  of 
whatever  imperfection  there  may  be  in  it,  one 
cause  I  am  inclined  to  think  might  be  found 
in  this  partition  treaty.  In  the  observations 
made  in  support  of  my  Ck>dification  Offer,  Sec- 
tion 7,  (Draughtsman  why  single,  &c.)*  the 
disadvantages  thought  to  be  attached  to  every 
such  plan  of  operation  are  brought  to  view. 

Apropos  of  "  doctrines  or  maxims." 

What  if  the  doctrines  or  fncusifm,  call  them 
which  you  please,  ''the  direct  tendency  of 
which  is  to  destroy  or  subvert  the  political 
constitution  of  the  monarchy" — ^what,  if  these 
doctrines  or  maxims,  for  the  propagation  of 
which  every  Spanish  propagator  is  by  article 
215,  to  suffer  imprisonment  f^m  two  to  six 
years,  with  et  cseteras,  should  be  found  in  the 
(Constitution  itselft  In  such  a  case  is  the 
punishment  to  receive  an  inexorable  applica- 
tion 1  By  its  doctrines  being  to  be  found  in 
that  place,  does  it  the  less  come  under  the 
description  here  given  of  the  offence  1  For  an 
example  of  a  thus  destructive  or  subversive 
doctrine  or  maxim,  take  the  doctrines  or 
maxims  by  which,  in  articles  4  and  13,  the 
greatest  luippiness  of  the  greatest  number  is 
stated  as  being  the  only  proper  end  of  govern- 
ment. For  an  example  of  the  tendency  of 
such  a  doctrine  to  destroy  or  subvert  the  poli- 
tical constitution  of  the  monarchy,  namely,  by 
putting  the  office  of  monarch  out  of  it,  take 
the  foUovring  consideration.  By  a  statement 
which  I  have  before  me,  taken  in  the  years  1787, 


*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  654. 


1788,  fVom  Spanish  sources,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  tiiat  one  fhnctionary  was  about 
one-fourth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  government:  that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary, 
avowed,  settled,  and  officially  stated  expense, 
over  and  above  whatever  was  extraordinary 
and  unavowed,  though  not  the  less  constantly 
repeated.  At  present  I  should  not  expect  to 
find  it  quite  so  much :  but,  be  it  what  it  may, 
an  inference  presents  itself,  as  one,  the  con- 
clusiveness of  which  would  not  be  materially 
varied  by  any  denomination,  which  iha,i  per* 
tion  of  the  public  expenditure  has  experienced, 
or  seems  to  be  in  any  likelihood  of  experi- 
encing. The  giving  any  such  application  to  any 
part  of  the  public  expense,  how  (may  it  not  be 
asked  1)  is  it  conducive  to  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number !  I^pecially  when 
the  whole  income  is  not  sufficient  for  the  effec- 
tive protection  of  the  people  against  the  neigh- 
bouring pirates,  not  to  speak  of  the  insurgent 
privateers;  or,  of  the  expense  of  defending  al- 
most all  Ultramaria  against  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  office  thus  endowed,  what  is  the 
specific  beneficial  effect  produced  in  any  shape  ? 
What  effect  more  obvious  or  more  indubitable, 
than  the  giving  establishment  to  a  set  of  men, 
who>  partly  by  legal  power,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  corruption,  have  it  so  completely  in 
their  power  to  weaken,  and  in  time  to  destroy, 
the  eotutUtaifDe  power  given  to  the  people  t-- 
to  destroy  it  1  Yes :  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  share  possessed  in  the  operatvce  power 
by  their  representatives.  Two  authorities 
does  this  projected  Code  exhibit — two  conflict- 
ing authorities,  who  the  one  of  them  with  one 
portion  of  it  in  hand,  the  other  with  that  which 
is  next"  to  it,  will,  if  it  be  but  sanctioned  and 
carried  into  execution,  be  waging  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, till  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
is  exterminated. 

In  the  political  constitution  of  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States  there  is  no  such  office: 
and,  for  this  omission,  in  what  respect  is  any- 
body the  worse  t 

Of  the  arrangements  thus  proposed,  for  put- 
ting to  death  all  persons,  by  whom  any  con- 
junct endeavours  shall  have  been  employed 
for  remedying  any  imperfections  in  the  Consti- 
tution, what  was  the  object !  To  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  nation,  if  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion are  to  be  believed.  Contrary  to  the  liberty 
of  the  nation,  according  to  them,  is  any  such, 
endeavour :  for,  at  the  very  head  of  the  offences 
against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  do  I  see  it 
placed— Tit.  1.  Cap.  1.  **Capitulo  Primero. 
De  los  delitos  contra  la  libertad  de  la  nacion." 

As  to  this  word  liberty,  it  is  a  word,  the 
import  of  which  is  of  so  loose  a  texture,  that, 
in  studied  discourses  on  political  subjects,  I 
am  not  (I  must  confess)  very  fond  of  employ- 
ing it,  or  of  seeing  it  employed :  aeeurity  ia  a 
word,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  I  flnd  an  advan- 
tageous substitute  for  it :  tecturity  against  mis- 
deeds by  individuals  at  large :  tecvrity  against 
misdeeds   by  public   functionaries:  aeouriiy 
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against  misdeeds  by  foreign  adremries— as 
the  case  may  be.  In  the  present  instanoe,  if, 
by  the  word  libetiy,  as  thus  employed,  $eciwritif 
in  any  shape— seonrity  against  persons  of  any 
deseription,  eonsidered  in  the  oharaeter  of 
publio  ftinctionaries,  or  persons  acting  under 
the  orders,  or  in  support,  of  pnblic  fSnotion- 
aries — ^was  intended  and  meant  to  be  aflbrded, 
— ^it  mast  haye  been  teowrUy  not  only  for  in- 
diyiduals,  bat  for  a  certain  class  of  pablio 
ftinctionaries,  against  enterprises  on  the  part 
of  another  class  of  pnblic  fanctionaries.  Be  it 
9eewnty,  be  it  Ubekyy  that  was  the  blessing 
here  in  yiew,  I  should  not,  I  must  confess, 
haye  supposed,  that  anything  in  ftkyour  of  it 
had  been  intended  to  be  done,  by  any  such 
arrangement,  as  that  to  which  I  haye  had  oc- 
casion. Sir,  to  request  your  attention,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assurance  giyen  in  this  same  title. 

Seeing  the  course  taken  by  Gentlemen  in 
their  endeayours  to  preserye  the  *'libertvof 
tk€  nation^*  I  could  not  but  be  alarmed,  when 
I  found,  that— not  content  with  preserying  in 
their  mtkj  the  liberty  of  the  ntUiot^  they  had 
taken  up  the  determination  to  preserye  in  the 
same  way  the  liberty  of  the  pre$s»  \  should 
haye  said,  indeed,  the  preseryation  of  that 
liberty  against  abuse.  Still,  howeyer,  it  is  the 
liberty  of  the  press  that,  in  a  section  of  the 
Code  ezdusiyely  allotted  to  the  purpose,  I  see 
taken  in  hand.  ^Titulo  noyeno.  De  los  de- 
litOB  y  culpas  de  los  impresores,  libreros  y 
otras  personas  en  el  abuse  de  la  libertad  de 
imprenta.  Cap.  finico :  Art  172."  Such  being 
the  hands  into  which  I  saw  this  instrument  of 
liberty  taken— taken  by  means  of  a  body  of  ar- 
rangements separated  and  distinguished  fiom 
all  others  by  a  title  of  its  own,  I  could  not  but 
tremble  for  the  fkte  of  it. 

Nor,  after  a  glance  at  the  contents,  has  my 
anxiety  been  remoyed.  Sir,  I  know  of  one 
individual,  of  whose  desire  to  see  the  press  in 
possession  of  all  that  liberty  which  is  condu- 
ciye  to  the  greatest  hH»piness  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  of  no  more  than  all  that  liberty, 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt :  it  is  your  humble 
seryant  In  no  Code  drawn  by  him  will  there 
be  any  such  title.  I  know  eyen  of  a  goven^- 
menty  of  whose  desire  to  see  the  press  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  liberty  which  is  oonduciye  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  of  no  more  than  all  that  liberty,!  cannot  en- 
tertain a  doubt.  It  is  the  goyemment  of  the  An- 
glo-American  United  States :  Sir,  in  their  Code, 
there  is  no  such  title. 

For  the  state  of  the  law  in  that  seat  of  eyer 
undisturbed  internal  peace,  concord,  tranquilr 
lity  and  amity,  I  must  e*en  beg  leaye  once  more 
to  refer  you  to  that  one  of  my  pamphlets,  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  Liberty  of  tiie  Press  and 
Pnblic  Discussion.  Under  that  goyemment, 
from  the  14th  of  July,1798,  to  the  Sd  of  March, 
1801,  there  existed  a  law  haying  much  the 
same  objects  as  Titles  i.  and  yi.  and  ix.  of  the 
proposed  Code.  Viewing  the  whole  of  it  toge- 
ther, and  comparing  it  with  the  matter  of  thoee 


titles  taken  together — ^yiewing  botk  hiflM  lup 
(for  of  any  such  task  as  that  ef  anal] 
of  them  there  would  be  ne  end)  its  nt 
(you  will  see)  was  tender  mercy, 
eyer,  the  whole  of  it,  plainly  ueeh 
werse  than  useless^ — creatiyeof  adiiitiMci,  whidi 
otherwise  would  not  haye  had  eTiatrfia,— 
haying  but  one  good  thing  beloi^giiv  to  it, 
which  was  its  temporarineas  as  above^ — it  wis 
suffered  to  expire :  the  authon  pf  it»  a*  that 
time  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  two  tiieB  eoo- 
tending  parties,  lost  thereby  the  public  coai- 
dence,and  with  it  their  political  influeoee.  Tint 
party  (the  aristocraticid)  haying  expired^ — ask 
there  for  pariiei,  no  such  thing  will  yoa  ftod. 
In  eyeiy  Code,  in  which  I  see  any  andi  titfe 
as  ike  liberty  of  ike  pretty  I  look  of  eouse  for 
the  destruction  of  it.  I  look  to  the  committee's 
Code,  and  I  haye  not  been  disappointed.    la 
no  one  of  all  the  Anglo- American  United  Slates 
is  any  desire  more  uniyersal,  or  moro  intfm, 
than  that  of  seeing  this  liberty  praam  red. 
Accordingly  in  no  one  of  the  Codee  is  thcfv 
any  such  title.    What  I  shall  haye  to  aay  oa 
the  subject  comes  in  of  course,  mud  bo  oth»> 
wise  than  in  an  incidental  way,  under  the  head 
of  qfeneet  againtt  rqnUatio*.    To  oS^eees  «f 
this  class,  where  the  indiyiduala  i^jniod  art 
public  Ainctionaries  considered  as  such,  my 
Code,  so  fax  ftom  regarding  the  riTfwimeliiMii 
as  a  cause  of  aggrairaltion,  giyes  some  indul- 
gence.   Tbe  indulgence  has  fbr  its  gronnd  the 
great  importance  it  is  of,  that  no  misdeeds  of 
men  in  that  situation  should  remain  unkaowa, 
and  the  more  than  ordinary  Iheilitj,  whick, 
in  case  of  the  groundlessnem  of  the  imputa- 
tion, they  haye  for  defending  themaelyes:  ftr 
defending  themselyes,  or  rather  of  being  de- 
fended by  others,  without  haying  tbe  tronUc 
to  defend  themselyes.    See  my  accompaayi^ 
tract  on  the  liberty  of  the  prem.    But  this  in- 
dnlgence  I  confine  to  the  case  of  (oMrdy*  ler, 
in  &e  case  where  the  iUsehood  diaeesunated 
by  the  disseminator  himself  ii  known  to  be  a 
falsehood,  though  in  this  case  disproof  and  re> 
ftatation  are  so  much  more  easy  to  men  in 
power  than  to  men  not  in  power,  still  I  see  ae 
need,  nor  therefore  any  warrant,  for  maaifoai- 
ing  indulgence  to  immorality  in  a  shape  so 
mischieyous.    A  distinction  which  on  this  oc- 
casion I  am  careftil  to  make,  is  Aat  bctweea 
defamaium  and  vOuperatiom:  defowatioa,  the 
imputing  to  the  person  in  question,  the  haying 
done  thb  or  that  specific  act  of  a  poaiafaaUe 
or  disreputable  nature ;  yitupeiation,  the  mere 
expression  of  dislike  to  the  indiyidual,  in  terms 
of  a  reproachftil  and  offenaiye  natnra.    Of 
these,  in  proportion  as  they  are  onderatoed  te 
be  unmerited,  the  punishment  natnimlly  at- 
tached, foils  of  itself  on  the  head  of  the  of- 
fender, and  with  small,  if  any,  assistance  flea 
factitious  punishment,  suiBces  for  the  pvipesc 
In  case  of  defomatioa,  the  law  of  Keghiad  (ii 
is  that  part  of  the  law  which  is  isade  hyjod^ 
and  reporters  of  their  deciuons)  disaQowi  the 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  inpiitation  in  the 
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icter  of »  caiue  of  exemption  from  poniBh- 
i  :  for  the  law  made  by  these  creaturefl 
dependants  of  the  Monarch,  has  for  one  of 
ffeots  (it  is  needless  to  add  its  objects)  the 
iding  a  screen  for  delinquency  in  eyery 
e,  on  the  part  of  themselyes,  and  of  their 
dates  in  the  system  of  misrule.  Bad  as 
aa  in  principle,  eyen  the  exploded  Anglo- 
irioon  law  just  mentioned  gires  express 
wance  to  this  proof. 

^  A  rale  which  has  been  established  by 
yers  in  England,  and  which  I  should  expect 
ind  adopted  by  the  fraternity  in  the  United 
tes,  prohibits  indeed,  in  case  of  defamation, 
interrogation  of  the  party  defamed,  for  the 
pose  of  proTing  the  truth  of  the  fact  im- 
ed  to  him :  and  prohibits  it, — not  only  in  a 
11  suit  in  which  he  is  the  aTowed  plaintilT, 
.  also  in  a  criminal  suit,  which,  while  it  has 
king  for  the  nominal,  has  the  indiTidual 
the  real,  plaintiff.  My  Code  allows  it  in 
St  cases,  and  in  particular  where  the  party 
Tamed  is  a  public  Amctionary,  defamed  as 
sh.  In  one  of  the  two  above-mentioned  cases, 
3  prohibition  has  its  foundation  in  an  ill-ex- 
sssed  Latin  rule,  made  nobody  knows  when, 
nobody  knows  who,  namely.  Nemo  tenetur 
ipiufH  aceutare:  as  if  eoirfution  were  aeeu- 
tion.  In  proportion  as  laws  are  tyrannical, 
is  contrirance  for  giving  impunity  to  delin- 
lents  is  beneficial :  nor  could  I  think  of  ex- 
inging  it  out  of  any  such  system  of  law  as  in 
ngland  we  have,  or  firom  any  such  as  if  the 
•rce  of  law  is  given  to  this  proposed  Code, 
pain  will  have :  suppose  the  laws  not  tyran- 
ical,  the  rule,  and  the  imaginary  law  made 
at  of  it,  is  purely  mischievous:  on  better 
round,  in  tenderness  to  the  accused  defen- 
ant,  would  all  other  testimony  be  excluded : 
}r  who  is  so  little  likely  to  give  ftlse  testi- 
lony  to  a  man's  disadvantage  as  the  man  him- 
elf  is  t  But,  in  such  a  government  as  we  have, 
jid  Spam  seems  in  danger  of  having,  in  a  word 
n  a  government  which  has  for  its  object  the 
acrifice  of  the  many  to  the  few,  the  best  thing 
hat  can  happen  is — that  all  offences  that  are 
luch  merely  against  government,  should  go 
inpunished,  and  be  followed  by  their  designed 
effect.  Of  this  portentously  absurd  rule,  those, 
icGordmg  to  whom  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  is  the  only  proper  end  of 
i;ovemment,  lay  fast  hold,  for  the  sake  of  the 
application  made  of  it  to  offences  against  go- 
vernment:— to  offences  against  those  laws 
which,  having  for  their  end  in  view  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  to 
the  separate  interest  of  Sie  ruling  few  by 
whom  they  were  made,  would  of  course,  if 
carried  into  anything  like  ftall  effect,  render 
the  greatest  number  miserable.  Lovers  of  the 
people  cherish  the  absurd  rule,  for  the  sake  of 
this  particular  application  which  cannot  be  re- 
Aised  to  ii    Lawyers  cherish  it,  for  the  sake 


*  In  the  original  letter,  this  paaasge  which  is  in 
bnckets,  wu  omitted. 


of  the  protection  and  encouiagement  it  gives 
to  delinquency  in  all  shapes,  giving  propor- 
tionable increase  to  the  number  of  their  cus- 
tomers. For  this  reason,  in  every  country,  it 
is  th^  interest  of  lawyers  to  see  depravity  con- 
summate :  accordingly  in  every  country,  it  is, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  their  endeavour 
to  keep  or  render  it  so.] 

This  collection  of  arrangements,  in  which 
such  special  care  is  taken  of  the  press — such 
anxiety  manifested  for  preserving  its  liberty 
fh>m  abuse, — this  collection  of  arrangements 
— stands  exhibited  in  12  articles,  namely,  those 
from  592  to  604  inclusive ;  and  occupies  4  out 
of  the  240  pages  of  the  Code.  I  have  glanced 
over  it.  Tlie  result  is — a  confirmation  of  the 
conception  above  brought  to  view:  namely, 
that,  at  any  rate  on  the  21st  of  April,  1821, 
tiutt  being  the  declared  day  of  signature,  the 
wish  and  endeavour  of  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion was,  at  the  prices  there  expressed  in  the 
shape  of  capital  and  other  punishments,  to 
prevent  as  fkr  as  possible  the  diifhsion  of  all 
ideas  whatsoever,  that  should,  in  any  degree, 
be  productive  of  sensations  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  in  their  own  minds,  or  in  the  minds  of 
any  person  in  connexion  with  them :  trusting, 
as  they  would  naturally  do,  that  by  the  same 
interests,  prepossessions  and  affections, — ^their 
successors,  whosoever  they  were,  would,  by  so 
universally  convenient  an  arrangement  as  this 
of  theirs,  be  fixed  in  those  same  wishes  and 
endeavours:  that,  in  this  view,  their  endeavour 
was — to  keep  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens 
for  ever  hermetically  sealed,  against  all  writ- 
ten or  printed  discourses,  the  tendency  of  which 
should  be  to  produce  any  such  unpleasant  ef- 
fect :  and  that  it  is  in  this  same  view  that,  by 
article  602,  they  have  extended  the  exclusion  to 
discourses,  in  the  Spanish  language,  printed  else- 
where than  in  Spain,  and  by  articles  598  and  60 1, 
to  discourses  of  the  lU[e  tendency  in  any  language 
other  than  the  Spanish,  wheresoever  printed. 

If  there  be  any  one  foreigner  who,  more 
than  any  other,  not  to  say  more  than  all  others 
put  together,  has  been  the  object  of  their  jea- 
lousy, who  can  it  be,  Sir,  but  your  unfortunate 
humble  servant !  And  if  such  were  their  wishes 
in  relation  to  him  even  from  the  first,  what  will 
they  be,  should  ever  any  such  provocation 
meet  their  eyes,  as  cannot  but  be  afforded  by 
so  unwelcome  a  proof  as  this  is  which  is  now 
given  in  obedience  to  your  commands! 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  matter  such  as  the 
above  from  the  eyes  of  constituents,  what  then 
ii  the  punishment  which  the  proposed  Code 
provides  1  Sir,  you  have  seen  already — ^the 
punishment  of  death.  From  this  punishment, 
fortunately  for  him,  true  it  is  that,  by  remote- 
ness from  your  country,  the  penon  of  your 
above-mentioned  humble  servant  is  kept  safe. 
But,  by  the  terror  of  that  same  punishment, 
any  the  most  useftd  of  communications  which 
in  his  eyes  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  make, 
are  not  the  less  effectually  excluded. 

On  this  occasion  permit  me,  Sir,  to  recall  to 
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7<mr  view  that  same  leading  aartide  (artiele 
191)  in  which  death  is  the  pimiiihment,  ap- 
pointed for  erery  person  by  whom  endearonrs 
shall  haye  been  used  to  bring  about  any  aUe- 
fiorttofi  in  the  political  constitation  oC  the 
Spanish  Monarchy.  In  spesJdng  of  that  arti- 
cle, one  word,  nor  that  an  altogether  immate- 
rial one,  I  must  acknowledge  the  haying  omit- 
ted the  mention  of.  This  is  the  word  eofupi- 
rare — ^to  conspire.  The  omission  had  not  for 
its  cause  either  oyersight  or  any  deoeptious 
design :  or  in  short  any  other  cause  than  the 
conyenience  there  is  in  speaking  of  no  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time.  No  such  effect  had 
it  (no  such  effect  had  the  omission  1  mean)  as 
that  of  narrowing  or  otherwise  yarying  the 
description  of  the  offence,  unless,  in  the  breast 
of  a  man  who  is  not  insane,  any  such  endea- 
yonr  or  design  can  be  supposed  to  haye  place, 
as  that  of  effecting  an  alteration  of  the  kmd  in 
question  by  his  own  single  power,  without  aid 
from  any  one  else. 

The  truth  is — that,  on  this  occasion,  it  was 
my  own  unfortunate  case  that  occupied  the 
fint  place  in  my  yiew :  for,  saying  all  proper 
exceptions,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  self  will 
on  eyery  occasion  be  intruding  itself.  Among 
my  own  endeawurt  as  well  as  designs,  has  been 
that  of  causing  to  be  printed  in  the  Spanish 
language  and  circulated  in  Spain,  written  dis- 
courses more  than  one,  in  relation  to  which  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  with  any  the  faintest  hope, 
that,  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  the  sight  of 
them  could  foil  of  producing,  though  to  my 
own  most  sincere  regret,  sensations  of  a  cast 
more  or  less  unpleasant:  nor,  in  regard  to  some 
of  those  same  writings,  can  I  help  being  sin- 
cerely apprehensiye,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question,  the  endeayouring  to 
giye  publicity  to  them,  would  be  the  endea- 
youring to  produce  an  '^alteration**  in  that 
same  political  constitution. 

True  it  is,  that  on  this  occasion,  so  fiur  as 
regards  my  own  personal  safety,  I  do  not,  from 
any  such  conception  in  those  or  any  other 
Spanish  breasts,  see  any  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion. But  an  endeayour  of  this  sort  could  not 
be  used  without  cuaUltanta:  without  assistants, 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  proposed  Code, 
would  be  (leeomplioes :  nor,  by  and  between 
the  principal  and  such  his  accomplices,  could 
any  correspondence  be  carried  on  without  that 
which  in  the  same  language  would  be  a  eon- 
tpvraoy.  Among  these  accomplices  would  in 
this  case  be  a  trandator,  a  printer  and  a  ^ib- 
telUr.  Of  these  the  trandator  might  possibly 
be  one,  who  would  not  be  in  any  greater  dan- 
ger of  death,  or  whatever  were  the  other  pun- 
ishment, than  myself:  and  to  the  case  of  the 
printer,  the  same  consoling  possibility  may  be 
found  applicable.  Still  there  remains  the 
boohsdler,  without  whose  assistance  my  plot 
for  the  contributing,  in  conformity  to  articles 
4  and  13  of  your  Constitution,  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens, whatsoever  in  this  shape  or  in 


any  other  maybe  in  mypower,  eosld  i 
by  any  means  set  itself  to  work.  And  tlm  s 
is,  that  if  the  wish  that  seems  «o  be  cattr 
tained  as  to  this  matter,  by  the  gentleaMB  a 
question,  as  eyidenoed  by  this  part  ef  thsv 
proposed  Code,  is  carried  into  eSbetf — mist 
stands  on  the  verge  of  hopeleasneas. 

Even  if  the  net,  spread  by  the  wmrd  attersr 
in  article  191,  were  not  sufficient  to  oatch  a. 
(I  mean  myself  and  my  acoomptioaa,)  aaodiff 
net  of  not  much  less  amplitude,  I  aae  spnsd 
for  us,  in  the  next  article,  by  the  words  m 
barazar  ins  setumety  deliberaoitmeB:  penaky, 
death  as  before.  For,  of  the  anraagemcaii 
that  my  temerity  might  find  to  prt^oee,  vba 
emharraument  it  might  happen  to  thia  or  tfeil 
one  to  produce  in  the  deliberatioiui  of  the  is- 
gust  body,  should  they  ever  come  under  ib 
yiew,  if  it  were  during  the  time  of  its  haviEf 
the  happiness  of  numbering  the  gentlemen  h 
question  among  its  number,  I  tremble  bat  te 
think  of. 

On  this  occasion,  one  little  diffleolty  in  pm- 
ticular  there  is,  the  effect  of  wliieh  cmU 
scarcely  fail  to  produce,  more  or  less  «f  m- 
harrtutment  in  tiie  deliberations  in  <|iiestiss, 
should  any  endeavour  be  thoa|^  fit  to  be 
used  for  the  solution  of  it.  In  pnrsnanee  sf 
any  such  mortally  wicked  design  as  tfaase 
above  described,  should  a  man  oonteni  himsf^ 
with  doing  what  at  present  I  am  doing— thss 
is,  with  the  employing  a  non-Spanish  iMMgsagt 
in  the  composition  of  such  his  political  poiana, 
— ^in  this  case,  such  is  the  lenity  mnnifeslrd, 
by  article  598,  his  portion  of  punisfaineat  is  t» 
be  no  more  than  the  half  of  that  whiefa  be 
would  suffer  were  it  in  the  Spanisii  la^gsage^ 

Dwrosy  yes :  anos,  yes but  I  hope  I  am  ast 

using  satire,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  vsiBg  ts- 
tective,  when  I  observe,  that  neither  in  Ei^lid, 
nor  in  any  other  book,  would  gentlemen  be  aUe 
to  find  any  process,  for  the  bisseetion  of  a  pea- 
ishment,  of  which  death  is  to  be  the  resnh. 

One  manifestation  more,  and  that  a  Ciush- 
ing  one,  of  the  care  taken  by  gentlemen  for  tht 
preservation  of  the  press  firom  abase,  lemaias 
yet  to  be  brought  to  view.  It  is  tbe  estnbli^ 
ing  —  Yes,  the  establishing  in  regenerated 
Spain — an  Index  Emirgatorins,  An  Index 
Expurgatorius !  and  by  whom  composed  f  com- 
posed by  no  less  an  authority  than  a  new 
species  of  supreme  legislature,  proposed  to  be 
established  for  this  single  purpose :  a  legkla- 
ture,  in  which  the  initiative  function  is  to  b^ 
exclusively  in  the  GoUemo,  (the  septemrrirate 
of  ministers,  every  one  of  them  appointed  and 
at  pleasure  removeable  by  the  king :)  the  ini- 
tiative function  in  this  Gcbiemo,  and  the  ooe- 
summative  in  the  Cortes.  Of  this  propoasd 
new  legislature,  I  find  mention  made — not  snlj 
in  the  duster  of  articles,  which  form  part  of 
those  especially  destined  to  the  preserratMs 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  from  abuse,  nameh, 
in  articles  599,  600:  but  in  that  preeedii^ 
cluster,  which  has  for  its  spedal  destiaatias 
the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  mind  tnm 
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error  on  the  field  of  religion :  and,  on  both 
ocoaeionB,  the  existence  of  an  instrument  of 
this  eort,  finuned  by  the  new  authority  just 
mentioned,  is  supposed,  and  in  a  manner  taken 
for  granted. 

It  is  therefore  in  their  leal  in  support  of  re- 
ligious truth,  that,in  the  exercise  of  the  conjunct 
attributes  of im|Mcea6t^y  and in/aZ^i6«Z«<^aboTe 
spoken  of,  this  manifestation  of  seal  for  truth  in 
general,  in  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, appears  to  hare  taken  its  rise :  and  what 
cannot  be  denied,  is — that  by  him,  whoeyer  he 
maybe,  by  whom,for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
those  same  diTine  attributes  happen  to  be  pos- 
sessed, exercise  too  extenslye  cannot  be  giyen 
to  them.  But  in  proof  of  a  man's  being  so 
gifted,  eyidenoe,  something  more  conclusiye 
than  his  own  insinuation,  nay  eyen  than  his 
own  assertion,  howeyer  positiye,  may,  it  should 
seem,  not  altogether  unreasonably  be  required. 

Bdbre  this  finishing  measure  for  the  oon- 
sununation  of  politick  security  receiye  the 
sanction  of  law,  there  is  one  other  thing.  Sir, 
which  I  could  not  but  be  ghMi  to  see  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  august  as- 
sembly, not  to  speak  of  the  supremely  influen- 
tial body — ^the  Chbiemo,  of  whateyer  indiyi- 
dnals  it  may  at  this  moment  be  composed. 
This  is — supposing  this  extraordinary  duty  on 
their  shoulders,  and  anything  like  adequate 
time  for  disoussion^allotted  to  the  business, — 
whether  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  for  the 
fhlfilment  of  their  ordinary  duties,  there  would 
be  so  much  as  a  single  moment  of  time  left. 

I  haye  spoken  of  logio,  as  an  art,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  agreeable,  has,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  rather  more  of  the  useful  in  it  than 
the  brilliant  art  of  rhetoric.  There  is  more- 
oyer  another  dull  and  plodding  kind  of  art, 
which,  if  a  recommendfttion  from  me  could 
promise  to  itself  any  weight,  I  would  take  oc- 
casion, from  the  incident  here  in  question,  to 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen  in 
your  exalted  station.  It  is  the  art  of  mentur- 
iUian:  I  do  not  mean  as  applied  to  land  or 
timber,  but  as  applied  to  time:  to  time  on  the 
one  hand,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness to  be  done  in  it  on  the  other.  From  a 
want  of  proficiency  in  this  art,  such  as  it  is, 
two  effects  both  of  them  of  rather  an  unplea- 
sant nature,  are  liable  to  be  produced :  the  ex- 
clusion of  good  measures,  and  the  adoption  of 
bad  ones :  the  exclusion  of  good  ones,  for  want 
of  their  being  so  much  as  proposed  for  consi- 
deration; the  adoption  of  bad  ones,  for  want  of 
their  being  in  a  sufficient  manner  made  the 
subjects  of  consideration.  If,  of  this  last-men- 
tioned effect,  an  example  should  be  desired,  a 
not  nninstructiye  one  may,  I  am  Inclined  to 
thmk,  be  found  without  much  difficulty,  in  the 
recently  established  prohibitiye  and  restrictiye 
commercial,  or,  as  I  should  rather  say,  anti- 
commercial  system,  under  which,  trade  was  to 
haye  been  increased  by  the  exclusion  of  cus- 
tomers. 

Vol.  VIII. 


Gentlemen  haying,  in  the  manner  you  haye 
been  seeing.  Sir,  shown  their  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity as  well  as  importance  of  the  office  of 
Censor^— haying  moreoyer  assigned,  as  and  for 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  business,  the  compo- 
sition and  continual  completion  of  this  same 
instrument  of  legitimate  order,  I  mean  the 
purifying  Indexf — ^it  being  also  considered  how 
natural,  on  the  part  of  the  inyentor  of  any  in- 
strument, the  wish  is — ^to  see  the  application 
of  it  placed  in  his  own  hands, — ^what  if  the 
powers — ^the  whole  powers  of  it  were  to  be 
conferred  on  the  gentlemen  in  question,  I 
mean  on  all  fiye  of  them,  and  in  a  state  of 
exemption  from  all  other  cares,  during  their 
respectiye  liyes!  In  this  power,  for  Airther 
security,might.be  included  not  only  all  actually 
existingworks  in  their  entire  state,  but  all  such 
doetrina  or  "maximt,**  as,  if  they  were  in  exis- 
tence, would  be  possessed  of  the  ^  dettruetvoe  " 
or  tubvenioe  tendency  so  often  mentioned.  In 
this  case,  howeyer  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
make  conditions,  one  little  condition  I  would 
yenture  to  propose  to  them,  and  that  is, — ^that 
they  would  not  insist  upon  attaching  to  the 
publication  of  the  books  in  question,  or  of  the 
maxims  or  doctrines  in  question,  any  of  those 
seyerities,  by  the  propouJ  of  wUch  their  reli- 
gious and  patriotic  zeal  has  on  the  present 
occasion  manifested  itsel£  No,  Sir :  if  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  at  large,  their  intellectual 
worth  be  but  half  as  great,  as,  fit>m  the  aboye 
quoted  passage  in  their  preface,  it  should  seem 
to  be  in  their  own,  the  authority  of  their 
names,  when  employed  in  marking  out  for 
exclusion  from  all  eyes  and  ears  the  obnoxi- 
ous works,  will  be  quite  sufficient,  without 
the  aid  of  penal  yisitation  or  physical  repres- 
sion, performed  in  the  proposed  or  any  other 
shapes. 

After  all,  thus  much  must  be  confessed : — 
be  the  instrument  what  it  may,  destroy  the 
instrument  you  preyent  the  abuse  of  it :  de- 
stroy eyes,  you  preyent  the  abuse  of  eyes :  de- 
stroy ears,  you  preyent  the  abuse  of  ears : 
destroy  hancU,  you  preyent  the  abuse  of  hands, 
destroy  liberty,  you  preyent  the  abuse  of  liber- 
ty. Such  would  be  the  effect,  supposing  the 
destruction  total,  and  thence  impartial.  But, 
so  fiur  as  either  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  the 
liberty  of  discourse  through  the  medium  of  any 
other  instrument,  is  the  subject,  the  destruc- 
tion which  the  gentlemen  in  question  aim  at 
effecting — tiie  destruction,  which  they  eyen 
profess  to  aim  at  effecting — ^is  not  total  and 
thence  imparti^^,  but  decidedly  partial:  and 
being  so,  the  effect  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
any,  will  be — not  to  preyent,  but  to  establish 
and  secure,  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  in  a  word,  of  the  liberty  of  discourse : 
of  the  whole  of  that  branch  of  liberty  which 
they  thus  take  in  hand.  For  wheresoeyer,  by 
any  person,  on  any  controyerted  point,  a  judg- 
ment is  to  be  pronounced, — ^what  can  be  a 
greater  abuse  of  the  fJMulty  of  discourse,  than 
the  keeping  all  the  arguments  on  one  side  in  a 
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state  of  Bnppreadoxiy  or  though  it  be  but  re- 
Btrictioiiy  whUe  those  on  the  other  are  left  in  a 
state  of  liberty  t  of  absolute,  or  eyen  tiwugh  it 
were  but  comparatiye,  liberty! 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  one  rery  simply 
expressible  mistiUke  seems,  from  first  to  last,  to 
hare  taken  possession  of  gentlemen's  miiuis, 
and  guided  tiieir  operations :  I  mean,  the  mis- 
taking a  cause  for  a  remedy:  the  taldng,  for  a 
remedy  to  the  disease  they  have  had  in  Tiew 
— ^for  a  remedy  and  that  an  indispensable  one 
that  Tory  morbifio  cause,  but  for  which  the 


difease  would  not  ha^e  had  < 
posing  that  to  be  the  csae,  af^y  the  i 
remedy,  yon  piodnoe  the  diseaaa:  hsm  Ha 
remedy,  you  kill  the  disease.  Saeh»  after  s 
three  years*  experience  of  the  imsginad  temtdj 
was  the  pnustioe  of  the  Anglo- Amsneaa  Uaited 
States :  and,  after  swenty  yean  of  vaistc^ 
rupted  experience,  the  salutary  eflfeaeyof  thu 
same  practice  has  reoeiTed  in  tiks  fiwe  ef  afi 
mankind  as  complete  perhaps  a  cmifliMstifla, 
as  any  practice,  political  or  eren  pltyaeal,  cfs 
yet  exhibited. 


LETTER  IV. 


On  the  eewrity  of  ike  ulterior  meaiw,  employed  far  geeuring  againM  amendmetUj  all  iimpeffeeiiMi 
in  tkepokUccU  system,  and  far  prewnting  the  naHonal  wUfiam  mcmifatlimg  is»df. 


Sis^—In  the  title  of  this  fourth  letter,  as  it 
is  announced  in  the  first,  the  words  sewrity  of 
lA«  were,  I  fear,  omitted.  They  are  requisite, 
however,  for  giving  expression  to  the  idea, 
which,  in  reviewing  that  part  of  the  matter, 
and  penning  a  title  for  it,  was  uppermost  in 
my  mind.  On  a  second  glance,  along  with 
what  bears  special  reference  to  that  dreum- 
stance,  I  find  some  matters,  of  which  the  same 
thing  cannot,  I  must  oonfess,  be  said  with  equal 
propriety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subject,  on  which  it 
touches,  is  one  of  which  special  notice  is  taken 
in  your  letter:  what  is  said  in  relation  to 
it  will  help  to  prove  the  respect  with  which 
your  commands  have  been  attended  to ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  offence  committed  against 
the  laws  of  method  as  above,  it  is  on  this  eir^ 
4;um8tance  I  must  rely  for  whatever  atone- 
ment it  may  be  in  my  power  to  make. 

Pena  de  mnurte!  Pena  de  muerte!  Pena  de 
muerieJ  By  these  words,  I  see,  with  grief  of 
heart,  a  war  of  mutual  extermination  oiga- 
nized ;  Code  in  hand,  I  see  partisans  of  the 
king  and  partisans  of  the  people,  under  the 
name  of  partisans  of  the  Constitution,  slauf^ 
tering  each  other,  and  thus  maintaining  order 
in  the  legitimate  style.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  So  at  least  I  have  read  somewhere : 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  it.  Looking  to  the  people  of  your 
peninsula,  I  see  two  masters  made  for  them : 
one  aU  head  without  body:  the  other  all  body 
without  head.  No  man  being  able  to  serve  both 
masters,  I  can  see  no  man  who  is  safe.  In  the 
Anglo-American  Union,  no  man  has  any  mas- 
ter; and  there  everybody  is  safe. 

Li  that  seat  of  universal  security,  there 
were,  for  a  course  of  years,  two  parties,  and 
hetween  them  war  was  waged  with  a  fb^not 
to  be  exceeded,  even  among  yon.  The  wea- 
pons, however,  were  words  only,  not  swords  or 
bullets:  "  satires  and  invectives**  met  in  inces- 
sant clouds:  but  they  met  tax-free:  no  duroe 
were  ever  paid  for  them:  ink  flowed  in  tor- 


rents: ink  on  both  sides:  but,  of  blood,  aot  a 
drop  on  either  side.  Little  by  little,  Ae  lea 
liberal  party  was  silently  absotbed  iata  tht 
more  liberal:  finally  there  is  no  party,  aa^ 
now,  efen  in  vrords,  it  is  all  peaee. 

Yes,  Sir,  between  the  death  to  pveaeive 
<"  liberty**  (Tit.  1.  Cap.  I.)  and  the  death  ts 
preserve  ^  Monarchy,"  (l^t.  I.  Cap.  2.)  I  see 
every  man  between  two  fires. 

Remembering  the  use  -made,  om  a 
occasion,  of  the  word  eorporatiam,  as 
tioned  in  my  tract  on  the  liberty  of  the  ] 
&o.,  I  see  in  Article  191  a  somewhat  noav  cft> 
cient  use  found  for  it  A  sympathy,  I  hope 
not  unpardonable,  places  hthn  nse,  «•  thii 
occasion,  my  brethren  ef  the  Cross  of  Malta. 
If  they  are  tired  of  lilis,  the  words  "i  d  ^ue 
se  radiquen  em  olras  eorporaoiones  6  imdiwidmm^ 
may  upon  oscasion  help  them  to  get  zid  of  it. 

But,  perhape,  the  dtiaens  who,  all  over  the 
kingdom  (if  our  newspapers  do  not  Asceive 
me)  are  still  meeting  in  the  purpose  of  cob- 
sidering  what,  under  articles  4  and  IS  of  the 
Cdnstitation,  may  be  most  eondnciTe  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  if 
it  were  only  that  they  may  learn  how  to  give 
their  votesr-may  not  be  quite  so  eager  to  see 
themselves  killed,  as  the  Committee  oeens  te 
be  to  see  them  killed:  and,  if  they  are  not  al- 
together pleased  at  the  thoo^its  ef  hsiiig 
killed  under  the  name  of  dtinns,  I  shosld  not 
expect  to  find  that  the  thoa|^ts  of  be^  killed 
under  the  name  of  membos  of 
would  render  them  more  so^ 

For  how  many  things  whieh  they  the 
have  done,  and  which  I  eamiot  bnt  applaod 
them  for  Imvmg  done,  do  I  not  see  geatiemca 
appointing  this  same  punishment  of  deathl  the 
only  punishmen^  the  misehief  of  whatii  a,  in 
ease  of  misapplication,  altogether  ont  of  Hie 
reach  of  remedy  1  Ri^^  that  which  at  Hie 
moment  suits  us:  wrong,  that  vrtiieh  does  ast 
suit  us:— this,  or  some^ing  like  it,  is  it  ast 
the  principle! 

As  it  is  with  vitnperatioa  and 
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80,  without  much  diJOTerenee,  is  it  with  sedi- 
tion, insurrection,  and  their  et  enteras.  In  a 
goTemment  that  has  for  its  object  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  little  or  no 
need  is  there  for  any  such  denominations  with 
exclusively  appropriated  punishments.  A  pub- 
lic functionary  is  a  man:  gentlemen  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  aware  of  this: 
with  my  respectful  compliments,  do  me  the 
favour,  Sb,  to  convey  to  them  the  infbrma- 
tiou  of  it.  A  public  fhnetionary  is  a  man. 
Not  only  is  his  reputation  the  reputation,  but 
his  person  the  person,  his  property  the  pro- 
perty, of  a  man.  By  sedition  and  so  forth,  if 
any  real  mischief  is  done  by  it,  it  is  to  the  per- 
son or  the  property  of  some  man  that  the  mis- 
chief is  done.  Ill  indeed  must  the  public 
functionary,  whoever  he  is — the  Monarch  if 
there  be  one,  ill  indeed  must  he  have  comport- 
ed himself,  if,  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
large,  there  is  not,  on  every  occasion,  and  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  more  promptitude  to  af- 
ford protection  against  injury,  in  this  or  any 
other  shape,  to  hhn,  than  to  an  individual  not 
so  distinguished. 

In  a  country,  the  government  of  which  has 
for  its  end  in  view  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  let  a  man  seditionize — 
let  a  man  insurrect — see  what  he  will  get  by  it. 
He  will  be  laughed  at :  laughed  at,  as  an  un- 
toward lamb  might  be,  if  seen  running  and 
butting  against  its  mother:  he  would  be  laughed 
at,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  Colonel 
Burr  insurrected :  Colonel  Burr  tried  to  make 
himself  Emperor  of  Mexico:  Colonel  Burr 
thought  to  make  himself  Emperor  of  the  United 
States :  many  is  the  laugh  I  have  had  vnth  him 
about  all  this — I,  who  write  to  you.  In  the 
United  States,  has  he  had  his  entrails  torn  out 
of  his  body  1  a  man  in  his  place  would  have 
been  so  dealt  with  in  England :  has  he  seen 
them  burnt  before  his  face  t  No :  there  he  is 
in  New  York,  subsisting  quietly,  as  other  law- 
yers do,  upon  the  Indiscriminate  defence  of  right 
or  wrong,  now  at  the  end  of  his  career,  just  as 
he  did  at  the  commencement  of  it.  Ask  Miss 
Wright,  Sir,  if  it  be  not  so-Hsee  what  her  book, 
(Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America,  by 
an  Englishwoman,)  translated  ere  this  into 
French,  says  of  him  in  one  of  the  notes. 

Out  of  the  6S9, — that  being  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  articles  in  the  Code,  deduction  made 
of  those  general  ones,  1 90  in  number,  which  are 
not  occupied  in  the  creation  of  particular  oifen- 
ces,  or  &e  appointment  of  particular  punish- 
ments,— out  of  this  number  of  639,  not  more 
than  89  had  I  run  over  before  I  had  counted 
21  as  the  number  of  times  in  which  this  same 
punishment  of  death  had  been  attached  to  so 
many  dilFerent  oSbnces.  True  it  is  that,in  speak- 
ing of  penal  laws,  to  speak  of  the  multitude  of 
the  lavrs  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  systemy— to  speak  of  rnn^ 
titude  in  this  case  without  notice  taken  of  ex- 
tent,— is,  I  am  fally  aware,  a  mode  of  speaking 
110  less  pregnant  with  misconception  than  it  is 


frequent.  In  the  English  chaos,  for  example* 
where  stealing  or  destruction  is  the  niisohief 
to  be  obviated,  you  have  one  law  for  one  sort 
of  vegetable,  another  ibr  another:  and  so 
throughout :  a  plan,  according  to  which,  the 
vegetable  kingdom  would  of  itself,  if  all  other 
penal  laws  were  abrogated,  furnish  matter  for 
between  50,000  and  100,000  of  them,  and  still 
leare  all  but  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  mis- 
chievous delinquency  uncovered.  But  in  the 
present  instance,  the  rigour  of  the  punishment 
will  be  found  not  mismatched  by  the  ampli- 
tude of  its  extent. 

But  the  striking  and  deplorable  circum- 
stance, is — to  find  ihg  highest  lot  in  the  scale 
of  punishment  attached  to  so  great  an  extent, 
to  acts,  in  regard  to  which,  in  that  system  of 
law  vdiich  is  productive  of  the  happiest  effects, 
it  is  after  such  a  length  of  experience  univer- 
sally understood  and  acknowledged,  that  there 
exists  not  any  demand  for  punishment  in  any 
shape. 

As  to  the  taking  of  these  cases,  or  any  of 
them,  one  by  one,  and,  by  a  regular  application 
made  of  pre-established  principles,  consider- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  whether  the  act  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  offences,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  death  would  be  an  apt 
punishment  for  it,  and  if  not  what  other  would 
be, — ^no  such  discussion.  Sir,  can  I,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  think  of  attempting  to  trouble 
yon  with.  In  any  Code  of  my  drawing,  thia 
would  be  done,  and  in  a  manner  which  in  my 
eyes  would  be  complete,  at  a  much  less  expense 
of  words  than  the  least  that  could  be  bestowed 
upon  it  in  any  work  having  for  its  subject  a 
Code  by  another  hand,  even  supposing  the  par- 
ticular arrangements  determined  by  a  set  of 
pre-established  and  declared  principles:  and 
not,  like  the  one  in  question,  so  completely  and 
even  avowedly  unprincipled,  that  a  volume 
might  be  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  reach 
by  conjectures,  antecedently  to  examination, 
the  considerations  that,  in  the  character  of 
reasons,  may  have  given  birth  to  this  or  that 
one  article. 

On  the  subject  of  religion  indeed,  it  being  the 
only  one  which  has  received  any  special  men- 
tion in  your  letter,  I  had,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  of  these  of  mine  were  sent  oiF,  written  a 
few  pages,  to  which  I  thought  of  giving  inser- 
tion in  this.  But,  by  a  second  glance  on  this 
part  of  the  proposed  Code,  observation  vras  in- 
sensibly and  perhaps  unfortunately  elicited,  in 
a  quantity  much  too  great  to  be  consigned  to 
a  letter,in  which  any  other  subject  were  brought 
to  view.  Should  it  ever  reach  your  hands.  Sir, 
it  will  accordingly  be  in  the  form  of  a  7th  let- 
ter, written  in  addition  to  those  announced  in 
the  first. 

One  word  more  about  death :  about  the  grim 
tyrant,  and  the  once  established  and,  estab- 
luhed  or  not,  everywhere  honoured  Code,  by 
which  the  door  was  shut  against  him.  Seeing 
the  use  made  by  the  gentlemen  in  question  of 
this  instrument,  hardly  should  I  have  expected 
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to  find  that  of  these  ^'moit  etteemsd  European 
Codes,  *  the  wisdom  of  which  (as  p.  ziL  of  their 
I^liminary  Discourse  informs  ns)  they  had 
made  theirs,  this  same  Tuscan  Code  had  been 
one :  this  same  Tuscan  Code,  in  which,  of  this 
same  instrument,  no  use  at  all  was  made. 
Either  my  memory  deceires  me  greatly,  or,  in 
some  authentic  statements  made  at  the  time,  I 
read,  that  after  the  innoyation  thus  introduced, 
— ^though  anything  like  the  whole  of  the  bene- 
fit which  by  its  leniency  the  Code  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
manifest  itself, — the  number  of  those  crimes, 
to  which  the  punishment  of  death  had  been 
used  to  be  attached,  had  jaot  reeeiyed  increase. 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  not  only  the  Code  of  the 
French  Constitutional  Assembly  of  1791,  but 
this  same  celebrated  Tuscan  Code,  had  passed 
under  their  review.  So  in  page  xr.  of  their 
PreUrainary  Discourse  they  expressly  tell — us 
I  was  going  to  say — I  beg  their  pardon.  Sir,  I 
should  have  said  tell — their  eoUMgues, 

P.S.  Before  this  letter  goes  to  the  post,  1 
have  just  time  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
2d  letter  from  you,  dated  Paris,  26  Sep.  1621. 

Though  what  was  said  of  me  by  our  friend 
was  the  pure  result  of  his  6wn  generous  zeal, 
and  altogether  without  warrant  from  me, — ^the 
consequence  which  has  resulted  fivm  it  is — 
not  in  the  less,  but  in  the  greater  degree,  a 
source  of  gratitude  in  my  mind  as  towards  him, 
as  well  as  satisfaction  and  pride  on  my  own 
account :  for,  nerer  was  declaration  more  sin- 
cere than  mine  was,  when  I  spoke  of  myself  as 


receiving  honour  as  well  as  pleasore  tnm  9bA 
a  correspondence.  Few  things  eonld  bave  eee- 
tribnted  more  strongly  to  confim  me  m  that 
sentiment,  than  the  frankneas  of  yovr  oqbkbi, 
to  that  publicity,  by  which,  whataoeTter  Mrvke 
such  a  correspondence  may  be  ea|»able  of  m- 
dering  to  that  country  w^oh  is  the  object  tf 
our  common  affection,  will  be  so  elTectaaDy 
cleared,  of  the  inconveniences  with  wbkh  r 
would  otherwise  have  been  dogged. 

At  the  same  time,  believe  me.  Sir,  it  is  aat 
without  the  sincerest  sympathy  aod  nmfc^iMid 
uneasiness  that  I  can  reflect,  as  I  have  hot  tee 
much  and  too  frequent  occasion  to  do,  oo  tk 
invidious  and  unpleasant  situatioa  in  whidi  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  piacmg 
yon,  by  the  neoessarily  nnweloome  fteedouu 
which  I  have  all  along  found  myself  eompellfd 
to  use  in  speaking  of  this  production  of  yoer 
illustrious  colleagues.  For,  how  ean  they  4e 
otherwise  than  behold  in  you  the  eaase  of  si 
many  strictures,  of  whidi,  dionld  tiwy  b» 
thought  to  amount  to  anything,  sensations,  «f 
a  nature  very  hx  from  pleasant^  camiot  b«t  ba 
the  result !  But,  in  the  opposite  ease,  and  b 
proportion  to  tiie  importance  of  any  of  the  wsg- 
gestions  which  it  has  fallen  in  my  wmy  te  soS- 
mit  to  you,  the  vrarmer  your  lore  fsr  that 
country  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  moot  c«n- 
spicuous  and  brightest  omasrants,  the 
valuable  in  your  account  vrill  be  the  i 
cation,  which,  in  the  character  of  n 
citizen  and  a  representatiTO  of  the  ^ssiik 
nation,  yon  will  receive. 


LETTER  V. 

Further  grounds  for  the  apprehension  that,  hy  the  proposed  Code,  the  %ntere$t  of  the  mhjoa  t 
is,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  Morifioed  to  that  of  the  ruling  fern, 

SnuKOE  indeed,  unexampled  indeed,  would 
the  case  be,  if  it  were  otherwise :  but,  so  far 
from  being  a  reason  for  the  omitting  the 
mention  of  any  instances  in  which  it  is  exem- 
plified, the  strength  of  the  propensity  in  human 
nature  to  produce  such  sacrifices,  is  a  reason 
why  the  search  after  them  should  be  the  more 
rigid,  and  the  dispUy  of  them  the  more  complete. 

To  attempt  to  bring  to  view  the  several  par- 
ticulars, by  the  observation  of  which  a  supicion 
to  this  effect  was  produced,  would  be  to  attempt 
to  bring  to  view  little  less  than  the  whole  con- 
tents of  that  same  official  and  pre-eminently  im- 
portant work.  I  must  content  myself  with  a 
few  samples.  But  they  shall  be  such  as  are 
either  all-comprehensive  in  their  extent,  or  do 
not  want  much  of  being  so. 

Example  1.  FundanunUd principle  neglected. 
What  I  have  here  in  view  is — ^Uie  profound 
silence  as  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Constitutional  Code:  as  to  the  two  leading 
articles  4  and  1 3,  into  which  by  fiur  the  greatest 
part  of  its  merit  and  beneficial  influence  is  con- 
densed :  namely,  the  so  often  mentioned  prin- 


ciple, by  which  the  greatest  happin€ts  </  the 
greatest  number  is  laid  down  in  form  in  the 
character  of  the  proper  end  of  gOTemmcot,  sad 
as  the  object  to  the  attainment  of  irhidi  thr 
several  arrangements  of  detail  included  in  tfias 
same  Code,  were  meant  to  be  ondefsteed  a^ 
having  accordingly  been  directed.  The  appli- 
cation, which  this  your  troublesome  hunUe 
servant  makes,  of  this  instrument  of  ^p* »^ 
construction — you  see.  Sir,  how  continiinl  aad 
inde&tigable  it  is :  it  is  a  light,  by  vHiicb  evoy 
step  in  his  career  is  lighted.  Such  is  the  was 
made  of  it  by  an  Englishman.  The  genUcan 
in  question  being  Spaniards,  how  comes  it  thnt. 
all  the  time  that  they  have  been  at  thdr  wmk. 
this  matchless  Spandsh  instmment  has  bees 
lying  in  its  caset  how  comes  it,  that  thnt 
articles,  to  which,  frt>m  iirst  to  last,  referon* 
express  or  tacit  could  not  eonsurtently  wsk 
consistency  have  been  omitted,  remains  frw 
first  to  last  a  dead  letter  in  their  fauids  I 

These  same  articles  of  this  Code« — fsr  what 
purpose  were  they  put  there  t  Was  it  eely 
fbr  show!    The  authors  of  that  same  Cods 
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was  it  not  their  intention  the  principle  should 
be  made  use  of!  The  articles — ^were  they 
plaoed  therein  no  other  character  than  that  of 
so  many  flowers  of  rhetoric  t 

But)  the  authors  of  this  proposed  penal  Code, 
it  is  with  them  that  our  concern  is  at  present. 
Of  the  neglect  in  which  they  hare  left  this  light 
of  lights,  what  can  hare  been  the  cause !  Sir, 
can  it  hare  been  any  other  than  this ;  namely, 
that  it  did  not  suit  their  purposes!  From 
what  follows,  your  judgment  on  this  point  may 
perhaps  acquire  some  assistance. 

Example  2.  Bationale  rtyeeUd.  What  is 
aboTe  leads  me  immediately  to  the  matter  of 
the  rationale. 

Of  my  plan,  the  rationale  is  an  e$$ential,  1 
should  rather  say  the  chcwaaterittie,  feature. 
But  what  does  it  consist  in  t  In  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  undiscontinued  application  of 
the  above-mentioned  fimdamental  principle :  an 
application  of  this  basis  of  your  constitution  to 
every  the  minutest  line  in  the  several  arrange- 
ments, by  the  making  of  which,  the  operations 
of  the  legislator  are  carried  on.  In  the  very 
act  of  proposing  this  accompaniment,  a  sort  of 
challenge  to  all  legislative  draughtsmen  was 
contained.  From  the  challenge  thus  given,  the 
gentlemen  in  question  shrunk.  Why,  Sir,  did 
they  shrink  trom  it  t  To  their  constituents,  as 
I  have  shovm,  to  the  subject-citizen  as  such,  it 
would  have  been  at  once  a  source  of  intenre- 
Urtionr—9,  ftind  of  ifufrif  otion,  moral  as  well  as 
polUieal — a  source  of  teourUp,  satisfaction  and 
comfort :  a  source  of  security  against  arbitrary 
rule  in  the  hands  of  the  legidator,  and  against 
arbitrary  interpretation  in  the  mouth  of  the 
jud^ :  to  the  judge,  a  continual  guide,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  continual  a  bridle :  to  the  body 
of  the  law,  in  the  whole  and  every  part  of  it,  an 
anchor,  giving  stability,  just  so  far,  and  no  far- 
ther, as  reason,  assisted  by  experience,  shall 
have  shown  that  stability  wiU  be  conducive  to 
the  all-comprehensive  and  all-commanding  end 
so  often  mentioned.  This  being  among  the  un- 
deniable properties  of  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion, why,  Sir,  I  ask  once  more,  did  gentlemen 
shrink  trom  it  when  oifered  to  their  hands  t  Sir, 
I  will  tell  you  plainly.  They  had  two  reasons, 
for  turning  their  backs  upon  an  instrument,  the 
matter  of  which  is  composed  of  reasons  in  an- 
other sense.  In  it  they  saw  a  guide,  but  a  guide 
whose  course  it  did  not  on  every  occasion  suit 
them  to  pursue.  In  it  they  saw  a  guide,  but  in 
it  they  at  the  same  time  felt  a  brSUe:  and  all 
this  in  both  their  capacities,  that  of  legislative 
draughtsmen,  and  that  of  sanctionative  legisla- 
tors. To  which  may  perhaps  be  added,  that, 
not  impossibly  in  their  view  of  the  matter,  to 
construct,  and  make  undiscontinued  application 
of,  an  instrument  of  this  nature,  was  not  quite 
so  easy  as  to  propose  it. 

In  that  paper  of  mine,  the  heads  of  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  submit  to  you  in  the  first 
of  these  my  letters,  the  two  last  heads  are  Sec- 
tion 10.  ^  On  the  part  of  an  individual  pro- 
posing hiwuelfas  dretughtsman,  ^e,,  teUlingness 


or  unwillingness  to  interweave  in  his  draught,^;^ 
rationale  as  above,  is  the  ntost  conclusive  preli- 
minary test,  and  that  an  indispensable  one,  of 
appropriate  ctptitude in relcUion  to  it;  Section 
11 .  On  thepcSrt  of  a  ruler,  willingness  or  «»wtf- 
lingness  to  see  eiaUished  an  aU-comprehensive 
Ccde,withitsrationcUe,as above, .  . .  isamongthe 
mostoondusivetests  of  apjfropriaie  aptitudewith 
refereneeto  suchhissUuatum,***  Amongihe  mo«t 
conclusive,  I  said :  speaking  of  a  ruler,  in  what- 
ever rank  and  in  whatever  department :  and, 
when  speaking  of  aruler  in  the  rank  of  supreme 
legislator,  or  in  that  of  possessor  of  a  share  in 
that  all-commanding  power,  might  I  not  have 
said  absolutely  the  most  conclusive  ! 

Sir,  the  time,at  which  these  propositions  vrith 
the  demonstration  of  them  were  penned,  was  by 
a  long  time  anterior  to  that  in  which,  by  your 
favour,  the  proposed  Code  with  the  preliminary 
discourse  prefixed  to  it  came  into  my  hands. 
To  my  mind,  no  otherwise  were  the  authors  of 
that  work  present,  than  all  other  men,  by  whom 
that  same  or  the  like  pre-eminent  situation  shall 
have  been  filled,  were,  are,  and  will  be  present. 
But,  if  and  so  far  as  that  which  of  all  men  with- 
out exception  in  their  situation  is  there  said,  is 
true, — of  them  in  particular  it  is  true :  nor  can 
it,  consistently  either  with  sincerity,  or  eonsis- 
tency,  be  retracted. 

In  that  work  of  mine,  in  which,  of  the  sort 
of  instrument  in  question,  with  its  use,  a  de- 
scription more  or  less  particular  is  giveuy— in 
that  work,  the  existence  of  which  was  assuredly 
no  secret  to  any  member  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
nor  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  in  parti- 
cular— in  that  work  is  even  contained  a  sample 
of  the  application  made  of  this  same  instrument : 
— a  sample  of  the  mode  of  applying  it,and  of  the 
sort  of  work  produced  by  it  To  judge  from  a 
paragraph  in  their  preliminary  discourse,  it 
looks  as  if  somebody  or  other  had  even  been 
troublesome  enough  to  endeavour  to  draw  their 
attention  to  this  same  part  of  thai  same  work  : 
— and  ^  What  sav  you  to  this  ?  will  not  you  give 
us  something  of  this  sort  in  your  Code  1'' — one 
would  think  these  or  some  such  questions  had 
been  put  to  them :  put  to  them,  and  in  so  trouble- 
some a  way,  that,  to  this  matter,  in  that  same  pre- 
liminary discourse,  something,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  their  silence  on  the  subject,  was  thought  ne- 
cessary :  at  any  rate,  that  on  this  subject  some* 
thing  diould  be  said.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  that 
same  page  of  theirs,  on  this  same  subject,  some- 
thing actually  is  said. 

What  is  it !  Sir,  it  \a  what  I  am  truly  glad 
to  see.  For,  (as  you  have  seen  already,  in  the 
vray  of  allusion  at  least,  statement  being  re- 
ferred to  in  another  paper,)  as  in  this  way,  in 
my  dull  logic,  you  have  seen  reasons/or  the  use 
of  reasons, — so  here,  in  their  brilliant  rhetoric, 
we  have  gentiemen's  reasons  against  the  use  of 
reasons. 

First  comes  their  all-comprehensive  deter- 
mination— their  determination,  respecting  all 


*  See  vol.  iv.,  p.  563-4. 
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tucfa  iMirtfl  taken  together  as  oome  within  the 
field  of  their  labonrs :  then  come  exceptioDB,6ix 
in  nnmber :  exceptionB,  speaking  of  six  poinis 
in  particular,  in  relation  to  which,  thns  as  it 
were  in  a  parenthesis,  such  reasons,  as  it  has 
seemed  good  to  them  to  submit  to  your  consi- 
deration, follow. 

With  regard  to  the  tout  etuemble,  their  deter- 
mination being — ^not  to  give  any  reasons  bear- 
ing separately  upon  the  several  arrangements,or 
any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Sie  six  just 
mentioned, — ^in  the  place  of  the  excluded  rea- 
sons, they  give  you  one  reason—- one  reason, 
which  in  their  view  is  a  conclusive  one — ^for  not 
giving  them.  This  reason,  what  is  it  1  Ah  I  Sir, 
disallow  it  if  you  can^— disallow  it,  if  you  can 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  be  so  ungenerous.  Sir, 
in  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  unerring  test  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  you  all.  Sir,  have  the 
sidf-satisfaction  of  bearing  in  your  own  breast 
— it  is  in  that  security  tlutt  they  find  a  succe- 
daneum,to  everything,  which,  on  any  occasion, 
it  would  be  in  their  power  to  find  in  the  shape 
of  a  reason :  a  succedanenm  so  ftilly  adequate 
— a  substitute  so  much  better  than  merely  ade- 
quate, that  anything  in  that  way  on  their  part 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  To  the  conclu- 
siveness of  this  antirational  reason,  what  objec- 
tion can  you  oppose  t  Sincerity  will  suffice  to 
prevent  your  disputing  it  in  your  own  instance ; 
politeness,  in  that  of  any  of  your  colleagues. 

After  an  observation,  respecting  the  matter 
of  the  Title  termed  by  them  the  Preliminary 
Title, — ^namely,  that,  giving  as  they  do  the 
whole  of  it,  they  do  not  give  any  part  of  it  over 
again,  regtfding  as  they  do  any  such  repetition 
as  useless,—**  ^cause,'*  say  they,  **  we  regard 
every  such  addition  as  useless  **  (a  conception, 
in  which  no  man  can,  I  think,  reAise  concur- 
ring with  them)  alter  so  saying,  they  go  on  in 
page  xiii.  and  say,  **  As  little  will  the  Com- 
mittee— as  little  will  it  give  any  exposition  of 
the  reasons  (racioiMs)on  which  it  has  grounded 
the  several  articles  respectively,  for  that  they 
(meaning  doubtless  the  reasons  in  question) 
cannot  have  kept  themselves  hidden  from  the 
superior  perspicacity  {illwiracion)  of  tiie  Con- 
gress :"  meaning  the  Cortes,  into  the  ears  of 
which,  in  fUl  assembly,  the  stream  of  this  elo- 
quence, I  take  for  granted,  wis  pouring  itself 
forth. 

By  this  iUtutraeion,  a  term  for  which,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  seems  here  to  be  employed,  I 
find  not,  in  my  own  language,  any  exact  equi- 
valent— for  iUiutratum  will  not  serve — by  this 
one  endowment,  that  which  gentlemen  appear 
evidently  enough  to  have  in  view,  is — ^the  pair 
of  contiguous  organs,  to  which  I  had  occasion 
to  make  allusion  in  the  second  of  these  letters  : 
namely,  the  same  to  which  Dr  Spuntheim 
would,  after  a  sufficient  inspection,  give  the 
denomination  of  the  organs  of  impeeoabUUy  and 
imfaiUbUity :  oTg^skSf  which,  without  need  of 
any  such  assistance  as  that  of  the  ingenious 
anatomist,  all  rulers  in  chief,  except  of  late 
years  those  of  the  Anglo-American  United 


States,  have  so  universally  felt  upon  their  own 
foreheads;  and  of  the  extraordinary  promiBeiMe 
of  which,  in  their  own  instance,  the  antlion  of 
your  Constitutional  Code,  so  well  followed  up 
by  these  successors  of  theirs,  have  given  socft 
extraordinarily  prominent  demonstrataonsL 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  these  same  ooUeagaes  of 
yours,  the  matter  must  be  left  to  thenselvci. 
But  as  to  yourself.  Sir,  pardon  me^ — ^if  so  it  raaUy 
be  that  you  are  a  shurer  with  them  in  tlie  good 
fortune  of  being  in  possession  of  these  ■aae  or- 
gans, or  either  of  them,  it  is  plainly  mom  than 
you  yourself  know  of:  yon  mi^^t  as  well  not 
have  had  any  such  things.  Of  ttie  poeMi^ea 
of  any  such  useful  implements  had  it  bappeaed 
to  you  to  be  conscious,  never  could  I  have  Te> 
ceived  any  such  letter,  as  that,  by  the  veoeipt 
of  which,  your  humble  servant  received  that 
honour,  of  his  gratitude  for  which  yoo  see  the 
fruits.  In  the  course  of  tiie  contest  fSnr  your 
favour,  here.  Sir,  you  have  two  complimwits  to 
choose  out  of :  which  of  them  is  moet  in  aecDr- 
dance  with  truth !  which  of  them  is  most  ia 
accordance  with  your  taste  t 

For  the  reason  above-mentioned,'io  their  eol- 
lea^es,  say  the  gentlemen  in  question — to  all 
these  representatives  of  the  Spanish  BatiaB 
without  exception — any  such  implement  as  thai 
same  fotiofia^  would  have  been  nseleas^  Well, 
for  the  moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
gument, be  it  so.  But  these  same  distingaiahsd 
citizens,  whom,  to  the  number  of  ttom  \S^t» 
200,  they  are  thus  addressing — in  the  vrhois 
Spanish  nation,  were  they  the  only  individnali, 
by  whom  either  the  faculty  called  rvosoa,  or  the 
faculty  called  eentibilUy,  was  possessed  I  The 
privileged  organs  in  question,  by  whidi  gova^ 
nors  have  hitherto  regarded  themselves  as  dis- 
tinguished, are  they  in  your  country  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  governed  likewise  t  If  so,  vrimt 
need  can  there  be  of  governors !  And  here, 
alas  I  comes  one  of  the  prooft  of  the  positaon 
which  gives  title  to  this  letter  :— namely,  chat, 
in  and  by  the  official  work  in  qnestion«tlie  in- 
terest of  the  subject  many  is,  designedly  er 
undesignedly,  sacrificed  throu|^oat  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  ruling  few.  Look,  Sir,  te  the 
excluded  foreigner :  look  to  these  yonr  select, 
your  native  legislators : — the  whole  body  of  their 
fellow-countiTmen,  their  security,  th^  satis- 
faction, their  instruetion — ^which  of  all  these 
objects  has  ever  been  foigotten  by  the  foreigner  I 
which  of  aU  of  them  was  remembered  by  these 
their  representatives  in  this  eJEhsfon  of  their 
eloquence !  But  their  colleagues,  for  whose 
ears  the  compliment  had  been  composed — these 
colleagues  were  present  objects;  eonstitneBti, 
all  of  them  distant  ones — all  of  them  distant 
from  their  thoughts :— by  the  interest  of  the 
select  and  present  and  assoeiated/ne,the  whole 
field  of  their  vision  was  pre-ooenpied;  the  ia- 
terest  of  all  was,  in  their  eyes,  too  auante  aa 
object  to  be  a  perceptible  one. 

Six,  however,  though  no  greater  than  six,  is 
the  number  of  those  points,  to  which,  in  the 
opinions  of  these  your  selected  coUes^QCB,y«sr 
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»II-«iifficiency9  Sir^  (youn  is  of  oomse  here 
plnnJj)  did  not,  at  that  time,  extend.  Accord- 
ingly, in  relation  to  theee  seTeral  points,  they 
proceed,  or  at  least  profess,  to  lay  before  yon 
their  reasons.  Why  1  becanse  these  were  the 
points,  in  relation  to  which,  amongst  certain 
persons  not  named  or  indicated,  the  most  con- 
siderable controversy  had  had  phioe.  In  this 
oontroversy  it  is  that  they  find  the  source  of 
an  obligation,  by  which  they  fefl  themselTes 
oalled  upon  to  be  thus  particular:  **  »olo  te  cru 
Migctda  d  indicariot  motvwM  q^te  em  algunoi 
ymUoi  mujf  oontrowriidoB  la  inUindron  d  la 
opinum  qne  ka  abraxado,^  p.  ziiL  The  points 
are  in  brief  as  follow : 

1.  Drunkenness. — Shall  it  in  any  case  have 

the  effect  of  warranting  any  mitigation  of 
the  punishment  1    Answer:  No. 

2.  Transportation. — Shall  it  be  employed  as  a 

punishment f— Answer:  At  present, no: 
in  the  contingent  future,  yes. 

3.  Stigmatization. — Shall  it  be  employed  as 

an  ingredient  in  any  lot  of  punishment  I 
Answer:  Yes;  but  in  no  other  case  than 
that  of  condemnation  to  hard  labour  for 
life. 

4.  Asylum. — On  the  ground  of  its  connexion 

with  religious  worship,  shall  any  place 
continue  to  possess  the  property  of  afford- 
ing impunity  to  delinquents!  Answer: 
No.    This  unanimous. 

5.  Pardon. — Power  of  pardoning,  shall  it  be 

continued  to  the  Monarch.  Answer:  Yes; 
but  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Allu- 
sion is  made  to  them,  but  no  reference  in 
figures. 

6.  Judicatories  of  exception. — Shall  there  be 

any  t  Answer:  Two  only;  namely,  mili- 
tary and  ecclesiastical,  l^litary,  for  mi- 
litary offences;  ecclesiastical,  for  ecclesi- 
astical. 

Now  then  comes  a  question.  All-sufficient 
with  regard  to  all  other  points  in  the  legisla- 
tive compass,  bow  comes  it  that  gentlemen's 
organs  &il  them  when  applied  to  this  half- 
doxent  Compared  to  what  is  left  untouched, 
these  are  but  as  so  many  drops,  in  that  ocean, 
to  which,  as  above,  they  have  given  the  char- 
acter of  the  Pao^.  And  so,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  these  gentlemenr>ouIy  in  so  far  as  con- 
troversy has  had  place,  can  there  be  any  de- 
mand for  reason  I  Sir,  among  the  points 
touched  upon  in  my  Code,  whatever  may  he 
the  number  of  those  to  which  it  has  happened 
to  have  produced  controversy,  the  number 
of  those  to  which  no  such  accident  has  hap- 
pened, I  should  expect  to  find  still  greater.  Is 
it  only  as  an  instrument  of  victory.  Sir,  that 
reason  is  of  any  use  ? 

On  the  above  points  of  exception,  to  say  any- 
thing more  would  be  wandering  firom  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  this  letter.  One  alone, 
namely,  Judtcatoriei  of  eMepHon,  upon  looking 
into  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  proposed 
Code,  pi«sented  matter  which  seemed  not  in- 


applicable here;  and  with  this  the  present 
letter  will  close. 

Example  8.  Method  anti-popidar  eamhyed: 
—method,  indicative  of  dimgard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  subject  many,  hk  my  own  Code, 
the  method  pursued  was  suggested,  partly  by 
considerations  of  a  purely  logical  nature,  partly 
by  considerations  of  a  moval  and  political  na- 
ture. Those  of  a  purely  logical  nature  belong 
not  to  the  present  occasion:  those  of  a  mixed 
nature,  partly  logical,  partly  moral  and  politi- 
cal, apply  to  it:  and  by  a  principle  of  con- 
nexion, of  which  it  has  not  happened  to  me  to 
see  any  notice  taken  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  order  to  be  given  to  the 
several  groups  of  aetty  converted  by  prohibi- 
tion and  punishment  into  offeneee,  considera- 
tions of  a  moral  and  political,  concurred  vrith 
those  of  a  logical  nature,  in  producing  the  de- 
tennination  that  was  pursued. 

Where,  of  one  of  two  objects,  a  perfect  con- 
ception may  be  conveyed,  without  any  con- 
ception conveyed  or  entertained  of  the  other,  ^ 
while  the  converse  of  this  does  not  hold  good, 
— ^give  the  first  place  to  that  one,  the  con- 
ception of  which  is  thus  independent  of  that 
of  the  other.  On  the  opposite  plan,  two  ob- 
jects will  unavoidably  be  spoken  of  at  the 
same  time:  the  one  directly  and  expUoitly, 
the  other  indirectly,  and  in  the  way  of  allusion: 
and  confhsion  will  thus  throw  its  clouds  on  the 
whole  texture  of  the  discourse. 

To  the  domain  of  logic  belongs  this  rule.  By 
it  has  arithmetic  been  guided  in  the  order 
given  to  the  numbers  in  tiie  numeration  table. 

Apply  this  to  the  matter  of  a  Penal  Code. 
Of  offences  against  individuals — against  indi- 
viduals determinate  and  assignable — ^the  mis- 
chief is  intelligible  to  all:  intelligible  in  all  its 
shapes,  upon  &e  bare  mention  of  it;  intelligi- 
ble,  without  any  the  least  need  of  rrference  to 
offences  against  this  or  that  particular  class  of 
not  assignable  individuals,  or  to  any  of  those 
against  the  government,  or  the  nation  at  larger 
the  offences  of  which  two  last  divisions  have 
for  their  common  character,  that  the  mischief 
produced  by  them  affects  not  any  one  indivi- 
dual or  class  exclusively,  but,  if  it  affects  any 
one,  affiBcts  the  whole.  Of  oilbnces  of  the  first 
description,  the  mischief  may  be  said  to  be 
actual:  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  two  last  de- 
scriptions considered  as  such,  it  is  only  in  ten- 
dency that  the  act  is  mischievous.  In  this  or 
that  instance,  the  mischief  which  is  but  in  ten- 
dency may  indeed  have  actual  mischief  to  any 
amount  for  its  accompaniment :  in  which  case, 
the  author  may  be  dealt  with  accordingly: 
but,  when  it  stands  clear  of  any  such  accom- 
paniment, the  demand,  whatever  it  be,  for 
prohibition  and  punishment,  mav  still  remain: 
of  that  mischief  which  is  in  tendency  only,  the 
correspondent  actual  misehief  forms  the  sole 
and  indispensable  basis.  From  those  of  which 
the  nusehief  is  but  in  tendency,  aappose  it 
ascertained  that  no  actual  mischief  can  in 
any  shape  result,  the  ground  for  placing  then^ 
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in  the  catalogue  of  punishable  offences  Ta* 
niflhes. 

Note  that,  to  be  actwU,  mischief  mast  con- 
sist either  of  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure :  pain  in 
some  determinate  and  assignable  shape,  or  loss 
of  pleasure  in  some  determinate  and  assign- 
able shape. 

Such  being  the  order  prescribed  in  the  first 
instance  by  logic,  obserre  now  the  consequence 
of  it  with  regard  to  monls  and  politics. 

At  and  from  the  rery  oommenoement,  of  a 
Code  commencing  in  this  way, — every  man 
peiceiyes,  at  first  riew,  the  benefit  it  has  con- 
ferred on  him,  the  care  which  the  legislator 
has  taken  of  his  interest — of  his  happiness. 
Let  a  man  but  open  the  Code,  by  the  rery 
first  glance  he  casts  upon  it,  a  conception  thus 
satisftctory,  how  can  it  fail  to  be  conreyed  to 
him !  What  man  is  there,  that  has  not,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  a  body,  a  mind,  a  reputa- 
tion, property,  a  condition  in  life !  In  the  pro- 
hibition and  prjushment,  attached  to  acts,  by 
^  which,  through  iigury  done  to  those  seve- 
ral posseesions  of  his*  his  happiness  is  liable 
to  be  diminished,  he  sees  the  protection  which, 
in  these  sereral  shapes,  has  been  prorided  for 
him  by  the  law.  In  the  legislator  he  beholds 
a  kind  guardian,  to  whom  his  welfare,  in  all 
its  shapes,  has  been  an  object  of  all-compre- 
hensiye  and  laborious  solicitude. 

Instead  of  offences  agamst  indiyiduals,  let 
offences  against  the  government  now  occupy 
the  first  place.  Everywhere  but  in  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States,  religion  being  seized 
on  and  converted  into  a  state-engine,  employ- 
ed in  giving  support  to  the  power  of  the  rulers, 
— ^the  care  for  the  support  of  religion  in  this 
character,  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  com- 
bined witii  the  care  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  protection  he  now  sees  afforded,  to 
whom  does  he  see  it  afforded!  To  himself  t 
No.  But  either  to  an  Almighty  Being,  to 
whom  it  cannot  be  of  any  use,  or  to  another 
man  or  set  of  men  among  whom  he  is  not  in- 
cluded. Here  then  you  see,  Sir,  the  advan- 
tages that  have  just  been  brought  to  view 
vanish. 

Returning  now  to  the  former  case, — suppoee 
the  legislator,  by  what  considerations  soever 
induced,  whetiier  by  the  above  logical  rule,  or 
by  the  political  consideration — ^regard  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number — 
suppose  him  to  have,  in  his  Penal  Code,  begun 
with  giving  the  first  place  to  the  class  of  of- 
ftnces  against  individuals.  This  point  settled, 
suppose  him  to  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
offences  against  government.  The  government 
in  question  is  (suppose)  a  monarchy:  chief 
functionary,  the  monarch.  What  follows! 
Seeing  in  this  man  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  man,  he  would,  perhaps,  as  in  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States,  have  reg^ed  the 
security  of  this  man  as  being  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for,  when  provided  for  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  that  of  all  other  men :  if  not,  he 


would  at  any  rate  have  inquired,  ^ 

this  case  any  difference  should  be  i 

if  yes,  what,  and  on  which  side,  and  mm  what 

account :  and  so  on,  in  regard  to  all  risif  s  «f 

persons,  ftinotionaries  or  not,  by  whom,  or  im 

whose  behalf,  he  found  pritiUffe  in  any  ahape 

enjoyed. 

Unfortunately,  in  those  same  Codas  of  great* 
est  credit  and  ^reputation  in  Europe,**  (p-xxL) 
drawn  as  they  have  aU  been  by  men,  employed 
by  a  supremely  ruling  one,  and  thenwelvea  he- 
longing  to  the  class  <^  the  ruling  fevr ; — and  «f 
course  careless  to  what  degree  they  made  sa- 
crifice of  the  interests  of  Uie  subject  many,  » 
the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  said  rul- 
ing few  and  supremely  ruling  one; — ia 
exclusively  oonsulted  Codes  no  sncfa 
and  natural  order  of  insertion  has  been 
served.  How  should  it  have  been!  No  i 
order  would  have  suited  the  purpoaes  the  or- 
dainers  of  them  had  in  view. 

In  my  view  of  the  matter,  title  to  n^gaid  ii 
determined,  and  degree  of  regard  memtmnd, 
by  the  numeration  table:  two  have  titk  M 
twice  as  much  regard  as  <me:  threty  to  thiiee 
as  much ;  and  so  on.  Accordingly  in  my  Penal 
Code,  my  first  care  being  to  m^e  provisian  ia 
the  most  immediate  way  for  the  secnritj  of  mlL 
— thus  it  is  that,  no  objection  to  this  plan  of 
arrangement  presenting  itself^  nor  any  special 
use  as  derivable  from  any  d^erent  one,  it  is 
by  the  cluster  of  arrangements  employed  b 
the  establishment  of  ikit  security,  that  the 
first  place  in  that  same  Code  is  occupied.  An! 
thus,  by  this  political  consideration,  haa  the 
order  originally  suggested  by  the  logienl  ooe- 
aidention,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  been  osn- 
firmed. 

Not  so,  in  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
the  bespeakersyuor  consequently  by  the  makers, 
of  those  same  supremely  accredited  Codes.  Ia 
their  view  of  the  matter,  title  to  regard  Is  de- 
termined and  measured  by  dionitt  :  a  aort  cf 
phantasm  created  by  Power,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Imbecility,  for  its  own  use. 

Shaping  their  practice  to  this  theoiy, — ia 
the  ruling  one — ^in  the  monarch,  who  ia  opoa 
earth — ^thisy  have  seen  the  vicegerent  and  ex- 
press image  of  the  person  of  him  who  n  in 
heaven :  in  him  they  have  seen  the  one  for 
whose  use  all  others  were  created;  in  the  aab- 
ject  many,  those  who  were  created  for  hia  nse. 
In  him  they  have  seen  all  excellenoe;  in  tbcm 
all  depravity :  between  the  one  and  the  edhcr 
they  have  seen  an  intermediate  daaa,  ceaa- 
posed  of  individuals,  whose  respective  places^ 
in  the  scale  of  excellence,  moral  and  poiitkal, 
are  in  correspondence  with  their  places  in  the 
coigunct  scales  of  power,  opulence,  and  ficti- 
tious dignity: — endowments,  derived  aU  of 
them  from  the  grace  and  pleasure  of  the  rul- 
ing one. 

Of  this  theory,  an  immediate  praetioal  eoe- 
sequence  always  more  or  less  acted  upon,  aad 
sometimes  even  avowed,  is — ^that  in  the  in- 
stance of  every  person  to  yirhom  the  pioteetMn 
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is  afforded,  the  punishment^  employed  in  the 
affbrding  it,  ought  to  be  high,  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  tiie  leTel,  oconpied  by  him,  as 
above,  in  that  same  conjunct  soale.  Looking 
then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  hearenly  mon- 
sunoh,— in  his  instance,  taking  for  his  opnlence, 
that  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  make  over  to 
his  professional  serrants,  they  behold  power 
and  dignity  infinite.  Looking  in  the  next  place 
to  his  eartUy  representatiye,  they  behold  power, 
opulence,  and  dignity  next  to  his.  In  both 
cases,  the  practiraJ  consequence  follows  as  of 
course.  As  for  the  protection  of  tiie  mind,  the 
reputation,and  the  peculiar  property  of  the  hea- 
venly monarch, — so  for  the  protection  of  the 
body, and  condition  in  life,a8wellasof  themind, 
reputation,  ahd  property,  of  his  earthly  repre- 
sontative^ — ^no  punishment  can  be  too  afflictive. 

BuonaparU  and  his  draughtsmen  saw  in 
every  Begioide  a  parieide,  A  more  conveni- 
ent vision  has  been  seldom  seen.  In  this  same 
vision,  the  gentlemen  in  question  (I  see)  have 
been  partakers.  And  so — ^to  beget  and  to  kill, 
to  feed  and  to  exhaust,  to  clothe  and  to  strip, 
to  love  and  to  despise,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Buonaparte — O**  most  puissant  Prince !" 
— Buonaparte,  upon  looking  round  him,  found 
he  had  begotten  all  whom  he  had  leftunslaught- 
ered.  Thus  it  is  that  Rhetoric— O  ever  ready 
prostitute ! — ^prostitutes  herself  to  despotism. 

By  the  purely  logical  consideration,  if  I  re- 
member ngbt,  was  the  order  of  consideration 
and  expression  here  in  question  suggested  to 
me : — ^by  the  clearness,  which,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  all  other  cases,  is  the  result  of  that 
course  of  consideration,  in  which  things  con- 
nected with  one  another  are  taken,  as  for  as 
may  be,  one  at  a  time.  Ample  at  the  same  time 
was  the  confirmation,  which,  in  the  present 
case,  the  logical  rule  was  found  to  receive, 
from  those  considerations,  of  amoral  and  politi- 
cal nature,  which  belong,  in  a  pecuHar  if  not  ex- 
clusive manner,  to  this  same  case.  Intimate  ac- 
cordingly, in  tldscase,is  the  connexion  between 
the  logicaJ  and  the  political  considerations. 

By  the  logieal  rule  it  stood  ordained,  that, 
in  the  arrangements  by  which  protection  and 
security  were  in  the  way  in  question  afforded, 
all  men  without  exception  should  come  in  in 
the  fint  place,  before  any  place  was  assigned 
to  any  such  arrangements,  as  those  by  which 
additional  protection  and  security  came  to  be 
afforded,  to  men  standing  in  this  or  that  par^ 
ticular  situation. 

But,  thereupon  comes  thepoUHcal  consider- 
ation : — in  so  &r  as  distinction  and  opposition 
between  interest  and  interest  has  place,  by 
whom  is  presented  the  best  title  to  regard  at 
the  hands  of  the  impartial  legislator  t  by  whom 
is  presented  the  title  to  a  preference!  by  the 
few  as  such!  or  by  the  many  as  such!  The 
question  once  put,  the  answer  could  not  be 
dubious:  the  question  itself  presented  it.  Tome 
it  was  presented  between  50  and  60  years  ago,  by 
I  know  not  what  little  pamphlet  of  Dr  Priest- 
ley's: by  your  Cortes  (A.  D.  1812)  it  was 


adopted,  and  in  articles  4  and  13  of  your  Con- 
stitutional Code,  it  stands  established.  And 
thus  it  iB,  that  not  only  for  order  of  consider- 
ation and  discourse,  but  for  title  to  regard  and 
degree  of  regard,  you  have  at  once  a  standard 
and  an  example  in  the  numeration  tahle.  A 
plainer,  a  more  universally  known,  a  more  far 
miliar,  a  more  universally  understood,  a  more 
indisputable,  standard — can  it  be  desired ! 

Judging  of  everything  by  this  standard,  I 
saw  that,  if,  to  any  one  more  than  another, 
power  in  any  shape  were  given  to  be  exercised 
over  the  rest,  it  could  not,  tfonsiBtently  with 
this  standard  principle,  be  given  to  him  in  any 
other  character  than  that  of  Agent,  snd  Trus- 
tee, and  in  that  shape  Servant,  to  the  rest. 
Hence,  for  as  much  as,  in  respect  of  money, 
power,  or  factitious  dignity,  nothing  could  by 
any  legislator  be  done  for,  or  in  relation  to 
those  same  servants  of  the  people,  but  at 
the  expense  of  their  principals, — ^hence,  in  my 
view  of  the  matter,  judging  by  that  standard, 
for  these  same  servants,  so  long  as  the  interest 
of  their  principals  was  equally  well  provided 
for,  too  little  could  not  be  done.  Not  so  in  the 
view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  gentlemen  in 
question : — ^not  so  in  the  view  taken  of  the 
matter  in  any  of  those  most  ^  aceredUed  Codee 
ofcimlized  Europe"  from  the  virtue  and  wis- 
dom of  which,  a  portion  more  or  less  consider- 
able of  theirs  had  been  imbibed.  No,  Sir : 
on  that  subject — as  everybody  knows  and  feels — 
on  that  subject,  everywhere  but  in  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States,  the  universal  and  all- 
ruling  notion,  is — that  for  these  same  teroawte 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  too  much :  and  accord- 
ingly, the  first  thing  that  Lb  done — everywhere 
done — for  them,  is — ^to  declare  them  matten. 
Masters!  Yes,  and  in  such  sort  masters,  that 
the  character  in  which  their  natural  masters, 
thus  converted  into  servants,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, is — that  of  so  many  animals  of  an  in- 
ferior nature,  created  by  an  aU-benevolent  and 
all-wise  being,  for  the  use  of  these  same  self- 
constituted  masters :  their  masters ;  or,  as  the 
more  polished  language  of  English  aristocracy 
sometimes  phrases  it,  their  beUen. 

Such  then  are  the  beings  who,  in  the  first 
place,  together  with  whatever  belongs  to  them, 
are  to  be  taken  into  account,  spoken  of,  and 
provided  for. 

In  the  first  place  are  stationed  their  peculiar 
endowments — the  power,  the  wealth,  the  fac- 
titious dignity,  with  which  they  are  invested : 
the  peculiar  endowments,  together  with  the 
peculiar  protection  employed  in  affording  a 
peculiar  degree  of  security  to  the  possessors  of 
these  same  endowments :  the  peculiar  protec- 
tion and  security,  and  thence  the  peculiar  pun- 
ishments, by  the  terror  of  which,  all  hands 
that  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  make  any 
motion,  by  which  the  enjoyment  derived  fh>m 
these  endowments,  might  be  lessened,  are  to 
be  arrested. 

Under  the  late  non-constitutional  monarchy, 
the  object  of  the  first  care,  not  to  say  the  only 
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care,  was  thfi  poTiding  this  seonrity  for  the 
monarch  and  his  particular  oonnexions. 

Under  the  existing  oonatitntional  monardiy, 
the  objects  of  gentlemen's  first  care,  is — the 
power  of  that  illastrious  class  of  citi»ns,  of 
whom  they  themselres  oonstitnte  so  distin- 
guished a  part :  the  care  taken  of  this  object  is, 
in  their  language,  the  care  taken  for  *^tke  liberty 
of  the  nation,**  Their  next  care  is,  for  the 
power  and  person  of  the  monarch,  who,  ftom 
the  condition  of  absolute,  has  by  a  precedent 
care  been  remoTed  into  the  situation  of  consti- 
tutional, king. 

Correspondent,  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  bespeak- 
ers  and  firamers  of  **  the  moet  accredited  Codes 
of  cultirated  Europe,"  and  consequently  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authors  of  this  which  is  so  soon  to 
be  numbered  among  those  same  accredited 
Codes,— -correspondent  to  the  excellence  of  the 
illustrious  masters,  is  the  deprayity  of  those 
inferiors,  who,  in  the  character  of  serrants, 
are  placed  under  their  rule :  inbred  is  the  re- 
fhustoriness  of  those  unworthy  servants  ;  wil- 
tal  and  peryerse  the  blindness,  by  which  that 
excellence  is  concealed  fh>m  their  perception: 
insolent,  obstinate  and  incessant,  the  efforts 
they  cTer  hare  been  and  ever  will  be  in  the 
habit  of  making,  in  the  flagitious  endeaTour  to 
withdraw  their  necks  ftom  under  the  too  well 
deserred  and  altogether  necessary  yoke.  For 
stopping  a  propensity  thus  perrerse,  what 
chance  can  be  afforded,  by  any  image  less  ap- 
palling than  that  of  the  dance  of  death,  per- 
petually staring  them  in  the  foce  1 

Full  of  these  ideas,  sword  and  axe  in  hand, 
gentiemen  fall  to  work  accordingly.  They 
begin  with  killing  all  those,  who,  in  any  yiew, 
and  in  particular  in  the  yiew  of  reinstating  the 
king  in  the  de&lcated  portion  of  his  power, 
haye  the  audacity  to  meditate  any  diminution 
of  theirtf  to  make  any  ^  alterationy*  in  any  of 
all  those  things  that  haye  been  done  in  tiieir 
&your. 

When  these  are  despatched,  the  next  set  to'be 
disposed  of,  are — all  those  by  whom  anything 
has  been  done,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  soyereign 
partnership  concern,  against  the  person  or  au- 
thority of  the  original  parties,  whose  names 
stand  at  present  but  second  in  the  firm.  Death, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  all  those,  by  whom,  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  old  authority,  any- 
thing shall  be  attempted  or  conspired  to  be 
attempted,  in  diminution  of  the  new :  death, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  all  those,  by  whom,  fbr 
the  augmentation  of  the  new  authority,  or  any 
other  purpose,  anything  shall  be  attempted  or 
conspired  to  be  attempted,  in  further  diminu- 
tion of  the  old. 

When,  under  chi4>ter  first  of  this  titie,  one 
half  of  the  people  whose  greatest  happiness  is 
gentiemen's  object,  are  disposed  of,  and  under 
chapter  ii.  the  other  half,whatwill  be  the  num- 
ber left  aliye  t — For  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, no  yery  deep  skill  in  arithmetic  seems  ne- 
cessary. 

For  all  this  riddance,  though,  if  life  be  worth 


aaything,  nothing  aorely  oaa  aflbnl  •  jft^ 
ooiioii,  the  wisdom  of  the  moat  n^um&ti 
Codes  of  cultiyated  Enropey  at  aay  latt^ 
leaying  out  of  the  case  the  moet  oeleiaatod  4 
any  of  them — ^the  Tuscan, — affords,  ii  mnstk 
oonfessed,  but  too  natural  a  oamae;  aad,  as 
only  but  too  natoral  a  mmms,  but,  m  so frru, 
on  the  part  of  those,  in  whose  faaads  the  am 
of  the  happiness  of  millions  is  intraatsd,  bfiii 
imitation  affords  an  excuse,  bat  too  good  h 

True  it  is,  that,  for  giving  secmiiy  is  m 
seyeral  shapes  to  tbe  lirtiole  nnaber  of  these  tf 
whom  the  community  is  composed,  wp^mteb- 
ment  must  be  made,  of  some  men  in  particsisr. 
to  whom,  in  yarious  capacities  and  ranks,  tfai 
occupation  shall,  in  a  more  eq)ecial  maaaEr, 
be  assigned :  not  less  true  is  it,  thai  nochEBf; 
could  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  aia^ieT- 
ous  than  such  a  denial,  if  to  those  by  vtoa 
security  is  thus  afforded  to  othiW8,thai  seecritT 
which  is  necessary  for  themselTes  ahoaki,  a 
any  shape  or  in  any  degree,  be  denied.  Bet 
eyen  supposing,  what  is  more  easily  svppaaed 
than  proved,  that,  in  the  instance  of  then 
Trustees,  any  additional  eeenrity,  over  aai 
above  what  is  given  to  them  as  priadpak,  ii 
necessary,  still  it  will  remain  to  be  dhovn  If 
any  one  who  thinks  he  can  show  it,  what  •■ 
there  can  be  in  setting  this  nltra-Becafitj  t* 
stand  first.    ' 

How  naturally  and  frequently  does  tbe  n^f- 
chief  aimed  at  by  iignstice  TtooSi  opoo  ineif ! 
how  natural  and  frequent  an  efli^ct  of  te  im 
much  is  the  too  littU! 

When  it  is  in  no  other  character  tima  dit 
of  a  member  of  the  community,  thai  a  piAbc 
functionary  applies  for  protectum  a^uBst  »■ 
jury,— nail  affections,  all  hearts,  and  all  bands, 
are  on  his  side :  when  it  is  in  a  distinct  and 
privileged  character,  many  hands,  as  well  as 
many  more  hearts,  will  pretty  eertninly  bt 
against  him.  Well  would  it  be  Ar  the  ossa- 
try,  whatever  it  be,  if  on  this  oeeasioa  instead 
of  many  <me  might  say  aU.  This,  bewwcr,  m 
unhappily  not  the  case :  since,  be  the  distinc- 
tion ever  so  absurd  and  misefaievona,  and  m 
consequence  of  it  the  conduct  <tf  the  fsactMn- 
ary  in  question  ever  so  unwarramtahle,  so  it » 
that,  in  every  country,  by  the  laws  of  whicb, 
such  distinctions  are  niade,  oommnnity  of  nis- 
ter  interests  will  have  secured  to  him  pnrtiflu* 
and  supporters  in  vast  multitades,and  infeereat- 
begotten  prejudices — the  prejudioesbcgoHes  ty 
that  same  sinister  interest — perhaps  still  man 

So  much  for  theory.  Lo^  now,  Sv,  to  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  Anglo-American  United  States,  m 
instrument  ofnUra  ieonrUy  bss  plaoe.  Na« 
whatever.  And  what  is  the  ooaseqsenee  t  tte 
the  security  enjoyed  by  the  flmetionanB  a 
question — that  the  secority  enjoyed  by  tar 
community  of  which  tiiey  are  ftimitiiiBBiiai 
is  the  less  entire!  No:  but  thni  il  is  marr 
more  so.  Take  for  example  the  disct  T^ 
iigury  done  or  intended  in  any  sha^  as  sbp 
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president  of  the  United  States,  no  greater  or 
other  is  the  punishment  proYided,  than  for  the 
like  injury,  to  the  man,  'i  there  be  a  man,  who 
blacks  his  shoes.  What  is  the  consequence  t 
is  he  the  less  safe  1  Not  to  speak  of  Asia,  exists 
there  in  all  Europe,  a  monuch  by  whom  any- 
thing like  equal  security  is  enjoyed  t  Oh,  no : 
nor  ever  will  or  can  there  be.  The  monarch 
is  a  mark  for  every  madman  to  shoot  at :  and 
not  only  for  every  madman,  but  for  every  man 
who,  in  his  own  eyes,  has  reason  to  regard 
himself  as  suffering  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
uncontrolled  arbiter  of  his  fate.  And  to  what 
place  can  the  monarch  betake  himself,  without 
being  encompassed  by  multitudes,  to  whose 
minds,  notions  to  that  effect  may,  for  aught  he 
can  tell,  be  incessantly  present  t 

Vainly  would  any  one  say — Ours  is  a  Mo- 
narchy, and  in  a  Monarchy  these  distinctions, 
together  with  a  thousai^l  others  in  the  same 
strain,  are  indispensably  necessary.  This  ne- 
cessity, so  lightly  assumed,  how  comes  it  to 
be  known  to  youl  What  ground  have  you 
assigned,  what  ground  can  yon  assign,  for  it ! 
Absolutely  none : — ^what  experience  there  is, 
is  all  against  you :  experience  for  yon  there 
is  none. 

Suppose  it  were  even  as  you  say,  what  would 
it  prove  t  only  that  monarchy  is  no  fit  form  of 
government :  and  that  this  part  of  your  oon- 
stitution  stands  in  need  of  alteration :  and 
certainly  not  the  less  for  the  slaughter  which 
gentlemen  have  been  employing  in  their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it.  Were  they  aware — 
were  they  not  aware — of  the  importance  of 
the  limitation,  when,  to  the  field  of  that  legis- 
lative wisdom  to  which  theirs  disdained  not  to 
have  regard,  they  assigned  the  limits  which 
Europe  has  for  its  bounds !  Be  this  as  it  may, 
bad  Ameriaa — ^firee  and  liberalized  America 
—been  within  their  view,  and  taken  for  their 
model, — Sir,  you  see  the  consequence.  Taking 
Europe  for  their  model,  they  violated  the 
Spanish  Constitution  in  its  most  essential  and 
fundamental  articles :  they  took  for  their  end 
m  view,  how  erroneous  soever  may  have  been 
^heir  conception  of  it,  the  greatest  happiness 
)f  the  ruling  few : — of  that  class  of  which 
^hey  themselves  are  such  distinguished  oma- 
nents :  had  they  taken  for  their  guide  those 
essential  articles  of  their  own  Constitution, 
;hey  would  have  taken  for  their  end  in  view 
■,he  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
ind  no  such  articles  as  those  with  which  these 
iwo  chapters  of  their  Code  are  filled,  would 
[lave  been  found  in  it. 

Sir,  it  was  their  own  doing — it  was  their 
>wii  spontaneous  doing — the  heaping  up  all 
^his  pile  of  so  much  worse  than  useless  punish- 
nents.  By  no  article  in  the  Constitutional 
[^e  were  they  compelled  to  it.  By  the  Code, 
ihe  pow«n  were  indeed  created  and  conferred: 
9Ut  as  to  the  jmni/kmentt,  if  any,  which  should 
96  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  give  effect  to 
lihose  powers,— H>n  this  head  nothing  can  I  dis- 
:over  but  a  blank. 


Nor,  because  accordant  with  and  confirmed 
by  a  principle  of  a  democratical  character,  is 
there  anything  in  this  plan  of  arrangement, — 
in  this  order  of  insertion — ^that  should  prevent 
it  from  being  pursued  in  a  monarchy :  in  a 
monarchy,  limited  or  even  absolute :  in  a  word, 
under  any  other  form  of  government.  For 
some  time  to  come,  it  is  not  by  every  nation, 
that  so  much  as  the  dmre  of  living  under  a 
democratical  government  will  be  entertained : 
and  of  those  by  which  it  is  entertained,  it  is 
not  by  every  one  that  ibBfacuUy,  of  giving  to 
any  such  desire  its  gratification,  will  be  pos- 
sessed. But,  to  no  government — democratical, 
limitedly  monarchioU,  or  unlimitedly  monarchi- 
cal— ^to  no  government,  however  extensively 
and  constantly  determined  in  its  conduct  by 
regard  for  the  separate  and  sinister  interest  of 
the  ruling  few  and  the  supremely  ruling  one, 
to  no  government  can  it  naturally  be  a  dis- 
cordant and  unacceptable  spectacle,  to  see  the 
rule  of  action — at  any  rate  thU  part  of  it — ^not 
only  intelligible  to  all,  but  sati^hctory  to  all : 
in  no  government  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
satisfactory  to  its  rulers  to  see  their  own  per- 
sonal security  standing  on  its  steadiest  and 
surest  basis. 

Order  of  insertion  is  one  thing :  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature — (for  they  are  scarcely 
separable)  classification  and  nomenclature,  by 
natural  philosophers  commonly  comprehended 
under  one  name  method^  with  or  without  re- 
gard to  order  of  precedence,  another.  Of  a 
rationale,  formed  by  the  undiscontinued  appli- 
cation of  the  so  often  mentioned  Aindamental 
principle  of  your  constitution,  a  correspondent 
method  of  classification  and  nomenclature,  is 
a  natural,  not  to  say  an  inseparable,  accom- 
paniment and  instrument.  But,  to  the  gentle- 
men in  question,  even  without,  still  more  with, 
this  accompaniment,  a  rationale  would  have 
been  a  bridle :  and,  as  I  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  say,  gentlemen  did  not  want  a 
bridle :  no  man  in  their  situation  does.  Na- 
tural and  rational  are  attributes,  by  which, 
with  incontestible,  and  even  with  exclusive 
propriety,  a  method  thus  deduced  and  accom- 
panied, may  assuredly  stand  designated.  This 
natural  and  rational  method — ^apply  it  to  the 
penal  code,  you  will  in  so  doing  have  gone  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vray,  towards  the  applying 
it  to  the  two  others.  According  to  the  above- 
mentioned  fundamental  principle,  offeneee  is 
the  name  given  in  common  to  all  acts,  which, 
being  regarded  as  productive  of  a  balance  on 
the  side  of  mischief,  are  taken  for  the  subjects 
of  prohibition  and  thence  of  punishment.  Mis- 
chief is,  by  the  amount  of  it,  a  defalcation 
made  from  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number :  and  to  be  real,  it  must,  as  above- 
noticed,  consist  exclusively  either  of  pain  in 
some  determinate  shape,  or  of  loss  of  pleasure 
in  some  determinate  shape :  and  in  both  its 
forms,  or  else  it  will  not  be  prevented  in  act, 
it  must,  as  above,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
field  be  opposed  while  as  yet  but  in  tendency: 
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opposed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  means 
of  pnnishment. 

According  to  this  principle,  offences  there 
can  be  none,  bnt  what  are  offences  against  in- 
diyidnals : — ^acts  which,  in  act  or  in  tendency, 
are  prodnctiye  of  mischief,  in  this  or  that  de- 
terminate shape,  to  indiTldnals :  to  indiyidoals 
— meaning  rational  beings :  to  which,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  add  to  a  certain  extent 
irrational  ones,  I  would  with  pleasure,  so  they 
be  sensitiye  ones,  join  with  you,  (as  we  have 
begun  to  do  in  England,)  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  rational  ones.  To  these,  I  am  per^ 
fectly  ready  to  add  the  Almighty  Being,  the 
yery  instant  you  haye  shown  me  that  he  is 
susceptible  of  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure  through 
human  agency,  and  at  the  same  time  unable 
to  afford  sufficient  protection  and  security 
to  himself.  5o  likewise,  but  always  under  the 
same  condition,  to  fictitious  entities :  such  as 
rdigvon^  order,  good  order,  *^  polUietU  order  " 
^  publio  order,"  or  as  many  other  ord^i  as 
gentlemen  please :  in  short,  (but  always  under 
the  same  condition,)  to  fictitious  entities,  of 
any  other  sort,  and  in  any  number,  that  they 
please. 

In  act,  or,  in  a  distinctly  perceptible  and 
assignable  way  in  tendency,  every  act,  if  fit  to 
be,  by  means  of  punishment,  erected  into  an 
ofenee,  and  thus  placed  upon  the  list  of  punish- 
able offences,  must,  according  to  the  above 
principle,  be  an  offence  against  an  individual 
or  individuals : — an  act  productive  of  mischief, 
as  above,  to  an  individual  or  individuals.  But, 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  these  indi- 
Tiduals  may  either  be  assignable  or  unassign- 
able :  when  unassignable,  they  may  be  either 
comprised  or  not  within  a  class  less  extensive 
than  the  class  composed  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity— ^for  instance,  a  class  constituted  by  pro- 
fessional occupation,  or  a  class  constituted  by 
vicinity  of  residence.  And  thus  you  have  the 
three  first  and  all-comprehensive  divisions  of 
offences:  namely,  I.  Private  offences — offences, 
the  mischief  of  which  applies  to  assignable  in- 
dividuals :  II.  Semi-public  offences— offences, 
the  mischief  of  which  is  in  its  range  confined 
to  such  unassignable  individuals  as  are  com- 
prehended vrithin  a  particular  class.  III.  Pub- 
lic offences — offences,  the  mischief  of  which 
extends  in  tendency  to  all  the  individuals,  to 
all  without  exception  or  limitation,  of  whom 
the  whole  community  is  composed.  (Note, 
that  in  an  offence  of  a  semi-public  or  public 
character,  a  private  offence  wUl  frequently  be 
included.) 

Looking  now  to  offences  against  individuals, 
you  will  find  them  distinguii^able  into  offences 
against  perton,  offences  against  reptOation, 
offences  against  fl>rt>/?«rty,  and  offences  against 
eondUion  in  life:  and  if,  to  any  individual, 
mischief  be  done  in  any  shape,  yon  will,  I  be- 
lieve, Sir,  find  it  comprehendible  under  one  or 
other  of  those  divisions.  Offences  against  per- 
9on,  you  will  find  a  convenience  in  distinguish- 
ing into  offences  injurious  to  body,  and  offences 


injurious  to  mind:  not  that  body  and  mimd  mk 
ever  seen  walking — the  one  one  way,  the  «t^ 
the  other  ;^nor  that  pain  or  loos  of  plenia.i 
can  affect  the  body  without  aJTeetiiig  the  ikb^: 
— ^but  that  in  some  cases  the  mischief  wiU  haw 
its  seat  in  the  body  only,  fh>m  thenoe  i 
the  mind ;  while  in  others  it  wiU  haw  he  a 
only  in  the  mind.  Looking  to  offences  agaisrt 
reputation,  you  will  (I  must  conftes)  see  ■ 
reputation  nothing  more  than  a  fietHioiis  es> 
tity.  But  the  adoption  of  it  was  foaod  iiecei- 
sary,  for  the  giving  an  intelligible  and  &Bu!iir 
appellation  to  a  class  of  misehieYons  acta, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  distiart- 
ly  designated :  and  as  this  repntatioB  Is  the 
reputation  of  a  man,  and  a  man  is  a  real  ea- 
tity,  you  are  not  by  this  denomioatioD  pat  a 
danger  of  being  sent  in  chase  of  eloads  or  ^a^ 
dows,  as  in  those  other  cases :  and,  thoagft  «f 
the  mischief  done  to-  a  man's  repatatioii,  tbe 
seat  cannot  be  elsewhere  than  either  in  k» 
body  or  his  mind,  nor  commonly  Ttsry  disthvi- 
ly  perceptible  elsewhere  than  in  Ida  miDd*— 
yet,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  yoa  will,  I 
believe,  find  a  convenience  in  distingnialBE^ 
it  from  all  other  offences,  the  i  " 
has  its  seat  in  the  mind. 

Looking  at  offences  agunstprtM9«riy^ 
perty,  if  all  the  shapes  into  which  it  has  bees 
commonly  cast  are  to  be  comprised,  yom.  wil 
see  objects,  for  the  declaration  or  conceptioa  «f 
which,  you  will  not  find  it  possible  to  tpeak^ 
or  even  think,  vrithout  making  use  of  tiie  fiec- 
tious  entities,  which,  on  this  oecaiiony  in  waA 
abundant  variety,  the  authors  of  language  hs^v 
been  under  the  necessity  of  creatini;  for  tbe 
purposes  of  discourse :  yon  will  see — not  «a2r 
real  entities — things  styled  tmrnowabU,  ith- 
tively  immoveable  portions  of  our  ever^BMvia^ 
planet — ^and  those  other  real  entities  strkd 
things  moveable,— 'hat  the  fictitkms  cntids 
styled  services,  and  rights  of  way,  aad  rencs 
and  tolls,  and  annuities  and  so  forth,  withoci 
end.  But  still,  by  no  such  fictitious  entities 
Sir,  will  you  be  put  in  any  danger  of  beisf 
led  away,  firom  the  consideration  of  tibe  real 
and  only  really  existing  mischief — ptimorhf* 
of  pleasure,  of  body  or  mind,  or  both— the  solj 
really  existing  mischief,  that  can  be  oeeaske- 
ed,  or  be  in  a  way  to  be  occasioned,  to  one  «r 
more  of  the  really  existing  and  hiunaa  beiacs. 
whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  have  yon  §ar  ^tist 
representative ;  and  who,  in  a  shape  so  hea- 
curable  to  you,  have  a  sort  ofpropertw  in  y«cr 
iervieet,  in  the  very  best  shape  m  whkh  it  is 
in  your  power  to  render  them. 

Looking  to  offences  against  eoneiUiim^  vn 
will  find  the  like  necessity,  and  tiience  the  fikr 
justification,  for  the  nominal  existence  prn 
to  <At«  fictitious  entity :  for,  thon|^  to  a  ■>■% 
condition  in  life  you  will  find  that  no  waatkj( 
can  be  done,  by  any  act,  mny  otherwise  tku 
through  the  medium  of  his  pn^erty,  or  in  icet 
shape  or  other  of  his  reputation,  or  ef  both, 
(for  of  the  shapes  in  which  property  has  pbct, 
property  in  human  tervice^  dependent  in  maaf 
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instftnces  in  no  small  degree  on  reputation,  is 
>ne,) — ^nor  then,  without  producing  pain  or 
loss  of  pleasure,  to  body  or  mind,  or  Soth, — yet 
tiere,  as  before,  you  will  find,  in  but  too  great 
ibundanoe,  acts,  the  effects  of  which,  may  with 
I^ruth  be  said  to  be  mischieTous  to  a  man  in 
respect  of  his  oondUum  i»  life,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  having  or  not  having  their  seat 
in  the  mind,  could  not  be  said  to  be  mischiey- 
>us  to  him  in  respect  of  property  in  any  par- 
ticular shape,  or  in  respect  of  reputation  alone: 
though  perhaps  they  are  so  at  the  same  time 
in  respect  of  reputation,  and  in  respect  of  pro- 
[>erty  in  a  variety  of  shapes :  the  case  being, 
that,  on  account  of  some  peculiarities  in  the 
lature  of  the  mischief,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  produced,  it  requires  to  be  distin- 
^ished  by  a  separate  denomination  from  the 
i£;gregate  stock  of  the  offences  comprehended 
in  the  before-mentioned  denominations. 

Take  for  examples,  eonditiom  genedtogiedl, 
mch  as  the  pair  of  correlative  conditions  be- 
longing to  huAand  and  wife;  together  with 
;he  several  others  which,  springing  out  of  them, 
sonstitute  the  genealogical  tree.  Add  those 
)ther  conditions,  which,  without  being  genea- 
logical, may  be  styled  domatie,  such  as  those 
ifmcuter  and  sertant:  add  again  those  other 
M>ndition5,  which,  like  the  former,  are  not  po- 
litical, and  are  still  of  a  private  nature,  but  are 
lot  necessarily  correlative :  I  mean  those  com- 
posed of  occupiitumi  of  all  sorts,  other  than 
those  otpvhUefunotioncuriee  considered  as  such: 
idd  lastly,  conditions  |?oZttMa^,  all  of  them  cor- 
responding to,  and  constituted  by,  so  many 
nodes  of  eereantdiipf  as  towards  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  considered  in  the  character  of 
neuter:  of  these  last,  the  whole  aggregate  may 
t>e  divided  into  public  and  semi-puhlio,  as  in 
the  case  of  qfencea. 

In  all  these  several  cases,  the  chief  value  of 
the  condition,  in  respect  of  benefit,  and  in  re- 
spect of  burthen,  vnll  be  composed  ofeerncee: 
in  so  far  as  the  rendering  of  the  services  is 
jbligatory,  the  possession  of  the  condition  vnll 
involve  a  right  to  the  services  in  question :  a 
sort  of  property,  of  which  those  services  are  the 
iubject-matter :  in  this  case,  for  example,  are 
the  correlaiite  conditions  above-mentioned :  in 
30  far  as  the  rendering  of  the  Mrvieef  to  which 
the  occupation  owes  its  value  is  not  obligatory, 
the  value  of  it  consists  mostly  of  a  sort  of 
chance  for  obtaining  free  services,  in  exchange 
Tor  other  free  services:  in  this  case  are  the 
earious  occupations  exercised  by  workmen  and 
traders  of  all  classes. 

In  this  process.  Sir,  if  your  patience  has 
been  persevering  enough  to  carry  you  through 
with  it,  you  have  seen  logic  employed  in  dot- 
fificatum,  and  thereby  in  theory:  in  payment 
for  this  labour,  you  will  now,  I  hope,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  some  good  effects  pro- 
ducible from  it  in  practice. 

In  so  far  as,  in  a  system  of  penal  law,  the 
denominations  thus  employed,  afford,  as  above, 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  mischief,  in  con- 


sideration of  which,  the  acts  in  question  have 
been  placed  upon  the  list  of  punishable  ofiibnces; 
— of  the  nature  of  the  mischief,  and  consequently 
of  the  existence  of  mischief  in  that  shape^ — in 
BO  fiur  as  this  indication  is  afforded,  every  de- 
nomination, by  which  no  such  indication  is  af- 
forded, vrill  mtamcOch  vnth  them,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  acts  which  it  denominates,  present 
a  sort  of  presumptive  proof,  of  want  of  title  to 
be  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  rest.  In 
such  a  method,  eyery  such  instructive  deno- 
mination stands  therefore  as  a  sort  of  security 
against  the  admission  of  any  group  of  acts,  in 
which  no  detenninately  mischievous  character 
can  be  found. 

Take  away  the  security,  give  admittance  to 
acts,  by  the  denominations  of  which,  no  such 
indication  is  afforded, — put  aside  the  only  na- 
tural and  rational  method, — then  comes  in  as 
above — then  comes  in,  as  of  course — some  un- 
natural, irrational,  and  arbitrary  one.  Then 
come  in,  at  eyery  turn, — as  sinister  interest, 
or  interest-begotten  prejudice  dictates, — acts 
which,  not  bemg  productive  of  mischief  to  any 
tueh  amount,  that  the  mischief  of  the  least 
punishment,  by  which  any.diminution  could  be 
produced  in  it,  would  not  be  still  greater, — or 
eyen  not  being  prodnctiye  of  mischief  to  any 
amount  at  all, — ^afford  no  sufficient  vrarrant 
for  the  application  of  punishment.  For  the 
designation  of  these  same  innoxious  acts, — 
since,  by  the  supposition,  no  apt  word,  expres- 
sive of  mischief  in  any  shape,  as  being  produced 
by  them  is  to  be  founds — the  words  employed 
are  such  sjb  are  designative  of  this  or  that 
vague  generality  to  which  every  man  feels 
himself  at  liberty  to  attach  whatever  interpre- 
tation best  suits  his  views :  every  man,  and  in 
particular  every  man  who  has  it  in  his  power, 
to  give  to  his  own  interpretation  the  desired 
effect.  Of  these  convenient  generalities.  Sir, 
would  you  see  an  example  1  Examples  more 
than  one — examples  sufficient  for  illustration 
— ^may  be  seen  in  the  system  of  classification 
and  designation  employed  by  the  Committee. 
Witness  Title  I.  Offences  against  political  ^- 
der:  Title  III.  Offences  against  J9tt62ic  order: 
Title  VII.  Offences  against  huonat  eo$tumbre$, 
which,  I  presume,  is  a  translation  given  to  the 
Latin  phrase  bona  mores;  and  which,  I  infer 
fh>m  the  use  thus  made  of  it,  is  in  Spain  become 
fbiniliar  to  unlearned  ears.  In  English,  go<fd 
eu8tom$ — ^the  literal  translation  of  the  Spanish 
words  taken  in  their  separate  sense,  would  not 
serve :— offences  against  good  customs — ^would 
not  pass :  still  less  would  good  manners — an- 
other of  the  literal  translations  of  the  two 
Latin  words :  In  a  boarding  school,  yes :  but, 
in  a  penal  Code,  offences  against  good  manners 
would  not  pass.  To  an  English  ear,  by  nei- 
ther of  these  phrases  would  a  sufficiently  plausi- 
ble pretence  be  afforded  for  penal  tisitcOion: 
— ^to  use  a  recently  invented,  religiously  and 
hypocritically  cruel,  rhetorical  phrase. 

Accordingly,  when,  for  the  affording,  by  po- 
litical power,  a  gratification  to  this  or  that 
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penonal  or  indiridiial  antipathy,  a  ibnniilary 
IB  wanted,  tho  Lfttin  phnun — Ixmoi  mof€t,  by 
which  the  obnoxioiu  act  Ib  enveloped  in  a  olond 
of  conTonient  mystery, — offers  a  formulary,  the 
suitableness  of  whidi  has  been  proYed  by  ex- 
perience. 

As  to  the  phrase  oflmoes  againtt  good  eu9- 
tomt,  it  carries  upon  the  face  of  it  an  objection 
against  itself.  Because  A  and  B  chose  to  do 
a  thing,  why  lay  hold  on  C  who  does  not  chose 
to  do  it,  and  punish  him  for  not  doing  itt 
And  so  in  case  of  omission  or  forbearance. 
What  ground  can  the  mere  exercise  of  liberty 
by  one  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  afford,  for 
imposing  obligation  on  any  other  I 

Of  tUs,  and  of  eyery  other  objection,  but 
that  of  meaning  nothing,  and  thence  anything, 
— anything  which  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of 
tyranny  to  make  it  mean,  the  word  order  stands 
altogether  clear.  Allow  to  the  legislator  the 
unlimited  use  and  application  of  but  this  one 
word,  nothing  more  is  wanted  to  fit  him  out 
in  the  completest  manner  in  the  character  of 
a  despot,  and  that  despot  a  tyrannical  one. 
The  acts  which  draw  down  upon  innocent  men 
the  Tengeance  of  the  most  atrocious  tyrants 
upon  record,  can  there  have  been  any  one  of 
them  that  was  not  an  offence  against  order! 
against  the  order,  established  by  the  tyrant  by 
whom  the  man  was  punished  for  them !  Tibe- 
rius, Nero,  Domitian,  Commodus,  Caracalla, 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth of  France,  Philip  the  Second  of  your 
own  country  and  Belgium — Philip  the  Second, 
not  to  come  down  any  lower — ^in  the  word 
order,  had  not  they,  for  punishing  every  one 
of  those  whom  it  was  their  pleasure  to  punish, 
as  good  a  warrant,  as  gentlemen  have  given 
themselves  by  the  use  made  of  this  word  in 
their  Code  1 

By  the  word  good,  when  prefixed,  as  it  some- 
times is,  to  the  word  ord&r,  intimation  of  some- 
thing like  a  reference  to  public  opinion  seems 
conveyed.  But,  not  even  this  little  softening 
would  gentlemen  vouchsafe  to  apply  to  the 
despotiBm  it  proclaims. 

Let  me  not.  Sir,  be  misconceived.  What  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  is — that  among  the  acts,  to 
which  a  title  is  given  by  them  with  the  word 
order  in  it,  there  are  not  anv  to  which  it  is  fit 
that  the  character  of  punishable  offences  should 
be  given ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  perhaps 
not  many,  to  which,  if  it  depended  upon  me, 
I  myself  should  not  give  that  character.  All 
I  mean  to  say  is — ^that  if  an  act's  being  an 
offence  against  order  is  admitted  as  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  placing  it  on  the  list  of  punishable 
aets,  the  consequence  will  be — that,  along  with 
acts  affording  a  fit  demand  for  punishment, 
others  that  afford  no  such  demand  may  in  any 
number  be  slipt  into  the  list  with  little  dUBculty. 

By  a  natural  and  rational  method  as  above 
described,  not  only  is  a  bar  opposed  to  acts 
that  are  not  mischievous,  but  so  likewise  is  a 
thread  afforded  for  the  investigation  and  find- 
ing out  of  such  as  are. 


In  a  method,  thus  formed  by  the  i 
whieh,  on  each  occasion,  is  made,  of  one  ami 
the  same  simple  pxincipley— in  every  rkIi  ■»> 
thod,  by  the  relation  which  every  olfonee  bent 
to  every  other  and  to  the  fdiole  ealalogne  of  of- 
fences, you  are  no  less  naturally  led  to  the  diBe»> 
very  of  undue  omissions,  than  to  that  of  nadir 
insertions.  In  a  catalogue  of  offonoes,  in  the 
formation  of  which  no  such  fautmmOKt  of  b- 
dication  has  been  employed,  there  may  be  gapi 
to  any  amount  unfilled :  to  any  extent^  nodi- 
flcations,  of  maleficence,  to  whieh  no  penal  bar 
has  been  opposed :  defidencee  ever  so  in»^ 
rous  and  so  extensive,  and  yet  no  iadieitiae 
of  them  afforded. 

And  as  it  is  in  regard  to  offences  Ibenaehei, 
so  is  it  in  regard  to  other  extensive  objcrtt. 
for  the  application  of  which  a  demaad  is 
created  by  the  catalogue  of  offencea.  WitBcas 
causes  of  satisfaction  for  ii^iuryy  causes  ef  jus- 
tification, aggravation,  extenuaiioo:  caaaes  fet 
pardon,  total  and  partial,  formal  and  viitiBL 

Thus,  not  only  in  a  direct  way,  liy  tlie  am- 
plication made  of  it  to  each  particular  esw, 
but  in  an  additional  way  by  means  of  the  me- 
thod to  which  it  gives  birth,  does  the  pfinripb 
of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  gjcatest  rasK 
her,  cover  the  whole  field  of  logialaiaeBi  wits 
its  salutary  infiuence.  By  a  method  dedaee^ 
from  this  principle,  a  bar  is  in  every  part  <f- 
posed  to  the  introduction  of  aibitrary  atnafe 
ments  in  any  shape,  a  thread  uMoritd  Ibr^ 
investigation  and  introduction  of  anitalile  oen, 
and  in  every  part  information  given  of  the  de- 
sign pursued  throughout  the  whole,  and  of  d» 
relation  which  each  part  bears  to  eveiy  other. 
By  no  mode  of  airaDgement,  not  dednoed  fioa 
that  all-vivifying  and  all-directing  principlt, 
can  any  such  satisfaction  be  afforded.  Inercry 
part,  you  see  groups  of  offenoes,  Ibr  tise  iBser^ 
tion  of  which  no  reason  is  visible :  in  Uie  whale, 
you  see  a  receptacle,  into  which,  Ibr  the  per- 
pose  of  givingto  them  this  diBastrons  eflfeet^aev 
of  any  description — acts  the  most  perely  isne- 
cent — ^may  with  equal  propriety,  for  wmjQaag 
that  appears,  be  inserted. 

No,  Sir:  without  a  good  method  for  year 
penal  Code,  no  good  penal  Code  can  yon  hsve : 
without  a  rationaie,  deduced  front  the  foada- 
mental  principle  of  your  ConstitntioBal  Code 
— ^greatest  happiness  of  greatest  nmsAer,  m 
good  method  can  yon  have. 

Gentlemen  saw  before  them  a  method,  et 
which  the  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number--the  polar  rtar  of  year 
and  their  Constitutional  Code — ^waothe  obfert 
of  actual  and  perpetual  oboervation.  Wkv 
would  not  they  employ  it!  The  i 
rious,  and  but  too  uneontrovertahle: 
it  would  not  suit  their  purposes. 

4.  Example  fowik  and  Uut,  AH  Spaaisr* 
put  under  martial  law. 

In  the  Preliminary  Diseoorae,  (p^  xtm.: 
**  th  ejurisdiction  of  the  military  eoerte  cm> 
tinues,"  they  say,  **  on  their  plan,  eoaJuwi  ip 
military  offences :"  that  is  to  say  (se  dwy  aM 
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by  wiy  of  ezplanatioii)  *^  to  iaftsetton  and 
transgreflakm  of  militoiy  dudpline  and  ofd^^ 
namoy**  in  EngHah,  order  or  or^namcet,  I  can- 
not abflolntely  take  npon  me  to  say  which. 
For  a  ]»omi8e,  satisfactory  enough  this  pro- 
mise. But  howis  it  performed!  Answer.  By 
placing  the  eiTil  authorities  in  subordination 
to  the  military :  and  in  partieulaTy  by  making 
military  men,  in  so  &r  as  it  shall  please  them 
to  come  into  conflict  with  non-militaiy  men, 
judges  in  their  own  cause. 

There,  Sir,  you  see  the  position.  Now  for 
proof. 

Turning  to  Prelimin«ry  Title,  Chapter  xiiL 
Artides  187, 188, 1  find  as  follows— 

^  Resenred  equally  {igualmente)  for  the  mi- 
litary authority  and  jurisdiction,  in  quality  of 
military  offences,  are  the  following : — " 

"  Firstly:  acts  of  disrespect  {ht  detacatoi) 
or  Tiolenoe,  committed  by  any  penon  tdkatto- 
evevy  against  military  men  who  are  found" 
{jque  Be  kalUn)  (meaning  it  is  hoped  only  at 
the  time  of  their  heing  oo^ipied)  **  in  an  armed 
state  in  military  service."  Without  this  limi- 
tation in  point  of  time — a  limitation  which, 
under  this  wording,  a  judge  may  apply  or  not 
apply  as  he  fedls  disposed — any  perton  what- 
soever may  be  punished  in  a  mUikvry  manner 
by  a  military  man  for  any  aet  deemed  by  him 
an  act  of  di»retpeet  towards  a  military  man. 

**  Secondly:  those"  (offences)  **  which  are 
committed  in  like  manner  "  (tambten)  **  by  any 
penon  «t4aCt0Mer,  either  within  the  quarters, 
riding-schools,  magazines,  and  other  military 
edifices,  or  to  the  damage  of  any  efectt  which 
are  therein  kept." 

^  Thirdly :  acts  committed  by  any  person 
whatsoever  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy." 

By  this  third  clause,  compared  with  Title  ii. 
Chapter  i.  articles  from  252  to  261,  a  fair  spar- 
ring match  might  seem  to  be  set  on  foot,  be- 
tween judicatories  military  and  civil,  on  this 
part  of  the  field.  But,  as  the  hands  of  the 
civilians  (it  has  been  or  will  be  seen)  are  tied 
behind  them,  no  mutual  bruises  need  be  ap- 
prehended. 

Now,  then,  Sir — on  any  account  whatever, 
— ^by  behaviour  ever  so  bad,  or  by  behaviour 
ever  so  meritorious, — suppose  a  non-military 
man  to  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious,  to  a 
tnan,  or  to  a  certain  body  of  men,  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  Under  the  second  clause,  if  by 
any  means  they  can  contrire  to  get  him,  at  any 
time,  within  tiieir  *^  qnartert^^  (whatever  may 
be  their  *  quarter$,^)  or  when  they  are  upon  a 
fnarch,  or  in  short  upon  duty,  anywhere^ — ^what 
is  the  injury  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  in 
virtue  of  this  article,  to  inflict  on  him,  and 
without  possibility  of  redress  1 — But  no :  they 
need  not  be  at  any  such  trouble.  Let  him  be 
Inhere  he  will,  they  have  but  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel vrith  him — ^to  bestow  on  him  any  such 
treatment,  as  may  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
from  him.  words  of  tb**dure9peotful"  nature, 
he  is  thereby  placed  at  their  disposal. 

A  judge  npon  the  bench>Hinppose  an  occa- 


sion to  present  itself,  in  which  it  may  appear 
to  him  matter  of  duty,  to  ezprsBS,  in  relatioa 
to  the  conduct  of  any  man  of  the  military  or- 
der, any  such  sentiment  of  disapprobation  as 
a  judicatory  composed  of  men  of  that  same 
order  shall  be  pleased  to  regard  as  beinc  ex- 
pressive of  ditretpeet:  this  judge,  if  he  he  a 
person  (/MrsoiMi)---this  judgc^though  he  be  of 
the  highest  order  of  judges,  nay  the  minister 
of  justice  himself,— is  he  not.  Sir,  by  this  arti- 
cle, placed  no  less  absolutely  at  their  mercy 
thui  the  meanest  citisent 

In  all  these  several  cases,  not  only  is  the 
judicatory  to  be  military ;  the  punishment  is 
to  be  so  likevrise.  The  association  is  formed 
by  iffualmente. '-^one  of  the  instruments  of  en- 
tanglement, which  the  genius  of  conlVision, 
under  the  guise  of  the  genius  of  eloquence,  has 
contrired  to  put  into  gentlemen's  hands. 

By  this  instrument  it  is — by  their  iguahnente 
— ^lodged  as  it  is  in  article  188 — ^by  this  it  is 
that,  ere  we  can  obtain  an  adequate  compre- 
hension of  what  is  done  by  this  same  article 
188,  we  are  made  to  go  back  to  article  187 : 
in  which  article  the  first  word  I  see  is  a  tarn- 
bien,  by  which  I  am  sent  ftirther  back  to  the 
two  first  articles  of  the  same  ISth  chapter, 
namely,  articles  185  and  186;  which  same 
article  186  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject, 
being  confined  to  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
ecclesiastical  offences:  for  this  same  article  185, 
conceived  as  it  is  in  general  terms,  seems  to  be 
inserted  by  way  of  ornament,  the  general  terms 
not  adding,  as  for  as  I  can  perceive,  anything 
to  the  mass  of  the  more  particular  arrange- 
ments which  follow  it. 

Of  the  words  which  the  alttH-Tambien  (or 
in  like  manner)  in  article  187,  serve  to  intro- 
duce,—the  following,  in  so  far  as  my  interpreta^ 
tion  of  them  is  correct,  is  a  translation  as  literal 
as  possible.  ^  Reserved  to  the  military  authority 
and  jurisdiction  is  the  cognizance  and  ehcutite- 
ment  (cattiao)  of  the  offences  (delUos,  eulpas  y 
faUou)*  which,  ^contrary  to  their  discipline 


*  To  these  words,  meant  all  of  them  to  designate 
so  many  species  of  the  genus  oj^emw,— to  these 
words,  to  give  the  equivalent  in  English  words,  is 
not  possible.  The  intention  of  them  seems  to  be, 
to  designate  three  depees  of  criminality :  in  gene- 
ral, the  highest  standing  first  But  this  distinction 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  offence : 
it  takes  that  offence  for  the  sreatest,  to  which  it 
has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  despot  to  attach  the 
greatest  punishment.  This  was  the  distinction 
established  by  Napoleon.  In  the  climax  establish- 
ed in  hispenal  Code, you  have  conUranention,  ddU, 
crime.  Of  this  order,  thst  which  is  here  in  view 
in  your  proposed  Spsnish  Code  seems  to  be  the 
reverse.  By  the  word  eulpaa,  I  was  led  to  suspect 
the  distinction  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  law.  But,  though  the  ideas  seem  so  to  be 
in  both  instances,  in  one  of  them  the  word  is  not 
The  word  adpas  corresoonds  indeed  to  the  Roman 
culpa:  but  tne  word  aelUoe  does  not  correspond 
to  the  Roman  dolus:  which  word^a  word  that, 
considering  its  meaninff  in  the  ordinary  langnace, 
namely  deceit,  was  miserably  ill-choeen  ^  ttie 
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respectively,  militaiypenonsoommit."  In  the 
word  cadigOf  may  be  seen  the  demand  created 
for  the  reference  thus  made  from  the  188th  to 
this  same  187th  article:  tor,  thus  it  appears, 
that,  by  this  word  as  inserted  in  187,  and,  by 
the  word  iguaUnente  in  article  188  applied  to 
and  ingrafted  upon  this  same  article  188, — not 
only  is  tiie  judicatory,  by  which  penons  not 
military  are  in  these  cases  to  be  tried,  appointed 
to  be  a  military  judicatory,  but,  as  I  set  out 
with  saying,  the  punishments  which  they  are  to 
suffer,  are  appointed  to  be  military  punishments. 

Note  that,  by  being.thus  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary authority  as  exercised  by  courts  martial, 
the  civil  Judges  of  all  classes  are  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  monarch.  For,  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  by  article  171,  number 
the  8th,  to  the  monarch  it  belongs  to  command 
the  army  and  navy,  and  to  appoint  the  generals 
and  admirals :  under  which  provisiou  must  be 
understood  to  be  comprehended,  (though  for- 
gotten to  be  expressed,)  the  removal  of  them, 
or  else  I  do  not  understand  how  the  command 
given  to  him  over  them  can  be  exercised : — ^if 
not  removeable,  a  commander  in  chief,  when 
once  ^pointed,  will  be  absolute. 

For  this  subjection  of  the  dvil  judicatories 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  King — for  this 
subjection,  thus  established  in  an  indirect  way, 
through  the  medium  of  his  necessarily  arbi- 
trary authority  over  the  military  judicatories, 
the  constitution  and  the  people  would  not,  it  is 
true,  be  much  the  worse,  if  those  same  civil 
imthorities  were,  in  a  direct  way,  in  a  state  of 
equally  effectual  subjection  to  that  same  power. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  For,  by  that  same 
article  171,  number  4th,  it  is  not  by  the  king 
alone  that  the  magistrates  (Mctgittradoi  in- 


lawyer  tribe)  bo  far  as  in  their  langoage  it  means 
anything,  means  criminal  cotueiousMMSf  their  culpa 
meaning  temerity  ^re  from  criminal  conscionsnefls: 
a  distinction  piteoosly  ill-adapted  to  the  denoting 
of  different  classes  of  misdeeds,  it  being  applicable 
alike  to  all  classes.  In  gentiemen^s  proposed  Code, 
the  first  chapter,  consisting  of  one  artiele,  has  for 
its  title,  De  loi  deUUm  jf  emlpai:  neither  in  the 
title,  nor  in  the  body  or  the  article,  is  there  any 
such  word  Mfaltat:  Of  <i0/«to a  definition  is  riven, 
whereby  the  conception,  so  far  as  discernible,  ap* 
pears  to  correspond  with  that  of  criminal  conmsiotu- 
neu:  and  in  like  manner  culpa  with  temerity.  To 
these  definitions,  sach  as  they  are,  no  reference  is 
made  either  in  the  articles  here  in  question,  namely, 
185,  186, 187, 188,  or  in  any  other  of  the  articles 
in  which  the  words  are  employed : — words  to  which 
meaning!  are  attributed,  so  <ui!iBrent  from  any  that 
any  man  can  have  found  attached  to  them  in  ordi- 
nary disoonise.  In  relation  to  the  first  article,  the 
supposition  thus  proceeded  upon,  is — that  every 
man  carries  it  at  sll  times  in.  his  head.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  five  honourable  draoghtsmen  them- 
selves, or  any  one  of  them,  can  it.  Sir,  have  been 
a  true  one? 

In  articles  189,  190,  being  the  remaining  ones 
of  this  chapter,  I  find  not  only  the  word  fiiltcu 
drop*,  but  also  the  word  eulpas.  Was  this  by  de- 
sign, or  by  inadvertence? 


eluding  I  suppose  judges)  of  all  the  eivil  u4 
criminal  tribunals  are  to  be  noBinaiadtbiit  b 
the  king  at  the  presentation  of  tbe  mammal  d 
State,  in  the  appointment  of  the  nemben  d 
which,  by  Articles  2SS,  234,  he  YtMB  so  olhff 
shars  thim  the  choice  of  the  number  in  ^m^ 
tion  out  of  thrice  the  number  preeented  t»  Urn 
by  the  Cortes.  Thus  as  to  appoimimtM:  sad 
as  to  remotal,  ^  magistrates  and  judges"  (mys 
article  2B2,JMdge§  iMing  now  inserted— lor  tfam 
are  your  immutable  laws  drawn  ap)  *  ma^ 
trates  and  judges  cannot  be  deprived  ef  Aar 
situations,  vrithout  cause  legally  proved,  sad 
stated  in  tiieir  sentence :  nor  anspended,  eafe* 
in  consequence  of  accusation  legally  institated.* 

Whether,  for  words  deemed  wmnli^  in  iv- 
spect  applied  to  a  soldier,  a  ooort  wafiial  shall 
be  pleased  to  flog  or  heaX  the  Ja<tgee  of  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  erected  imder  Aitkin 
259  of  the  Constitutional  Code, 
themselves  with  imprisoning  it 
the  eonstitution  will,  I  make  i 
for  preventing  the  military  Judge  i 
either  a  sentence  of  forfbiture,  or  ao  aoch  as 
an  order  of  suspension  in  their  oaee.  Bet,  bv 
any  such  regard  for  the  coneiitatioBy  it  doeo 
not  appear  to  me,  how  the  misdde^  if  any,  fnm 
the  subjection  of  the  civil  judicisi  antlioritM* 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  monarefa, — throagh 
the  medium  of  his  courts-martial,  ae  above,— 
will  be  very  materially  diminiahed. 

Was  it  by  design.  Sir,  was  it  by  iaadw* 
tence,  that  tiie  sort  of  anangement  joa  hav* 
seen,  was  proposed  by  genUeneii  ftr  veer 
adoption  t  In  either  case,  what  saj  jfo«  to  ii ! 
In  either  case,  at  the  elections  before  tbe  aesl 
Cortes  but  one,  what  will  their  eoii8titaei& 
say  to  it  t 

Nothing  of  professional  or  other  prejadiee^ 
nothing  of  exaggeration.  Sir, — need  yoa  fear  m 
me.  Knovring  something  of  your  nom-aulittry 
judicatories  in  so  fiir  as  tbey  are  spon  the 
Roman  models — ^knowing  sometbing  it  these 
and  next  to  nothing  of  your  military  enes,— 
for  the  present,  and  until  your  jndieial  < 
lishment,  and  system  of  judicial 
have  been  put  upon  a  footing  Teiy  difcieut 
firom  that  in  which  I  understand  them  to  stand 
at  present, — supposing  prolbssioiial  sywpithift 
•ad  antipathies  out  of  the  question,  I  have  moie 
confidence  in  the  military  than  in  Use  nee- 
military  ones.  Why!  Because  tbe  military 
ones  have  at  any  rate  this  distingnishing  diar- 
acter  in  their  fitrour,  so  at  leant  I  take  for 
granted,  namely,  that  by  delay,  vezatioB,  and 
fiaotitious  expense,  they  have  nothing  to  gain, 
vriiile  the  non-military  ones  have  eTerytkinf 
to  gain.  To  real  justiccrTOOt  only  aoMng  «<«, 
as  far  as  litUe  less  than  sixty  yean  of  pretiv 
close  attention  has  enabled  me  to  jndgfy  bet 
among  yon,  as  &r  as  depends  either  upon  tbe 
system  of  procedure  or  the  ordinaiy  dUspaet- 
tions  of  the  judge,—to  real  jnstioe  the  citiara 
has,  I  should  expect  to  find,  a  better  efaaaee  is 
a  military  judicatory,  than  in  the  higheel  ordi- 
nary judicatory  that  is  not  militaiy.    If  I  haw 
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not  been  mkiiifoniiedf  in  tlie  eate  < 
of  an  inmizreetkmftry  ]ialiiie»  lesfing  or  not 
iMTing  the  bogninneeof  thrai  to  be  unrtd  by 
the  non-militwy  Jndicfttories,  yon  hvre,  by  n 
recent  deeree,  j^Ton  the  eogninnoe  of  them  to 
judicatories  of  a  military  cast  >— to  judicatories, 
in  which,  whether  the  judges  be  or  be  not  of 
the  military  profession,  {tor  I  know  not  which 
is  the  case,)  the  mode  of  procedure  is  at  any 
rate  militsd^.  To  me  this  information,  taken 
according  to  saeh  conception  as  I  was  in  a  way 
to  form  iu  relation  to  it,  was  I  oonfoss  not  unsa- 
tisfoctory.  Now,  said  I  to  myself,  there  seems 
a  probability  of  a  decision :  till  now  there  has 
been  no  chance.  Of  this  conception,  right  or 
wrong,  my  obeerrations  on  Judge  Hennosa's 
panegyric  on  judicial  forms  and  delays,  may 
help  to  show  Uie  grounds. 

In  the  present  state  of  ciTil  judicature^— 
even  to  give  to  militaay  men  the  cogniiance  of 
disputes,  on  whaterer  subjeot,between  non-mili- 
tary men  and  military  men,  might  for  aught  I 
can  say  be  an  improrement.  But,  so  long  as 
there  are  judicatures  not  military,  to  which 
the  cognisance  of  causes  of  any  kind  oontinues 
to  be  intrusted,— to  think  of  intrusting  to  mili- 
tary judicatures  the  cogniiance  of  causes  aris- 
ing out  of  disputes  between  non-military  men 
on  the  one  side  and  militaiy  on  the  other,  this 
is  what  I  must  leaTe  to  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  the  construction  put  by  them  upon 
the  Articles  relatiTO  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  if  t^  remembrance  of 
it  has  not  dropt  altogether  out  of  their  minds. 

Among  the  sources  of  ^  conirwmied  poimU" 
this  topic  relatiTO  to  judicatories  of  exception, 
as  you  may  remember,  we  haye  found  reckoned : 
but  no  ground  do  I,  on  this  occasion,  ifaid  for 
any  sn(£  supposition,  as  that  the  question 
whether  the  ciyil  antiiority  should  be  subject 
to  the  military,  or  the  military  to  the  dyil,  was 
of  the  number  of  these  same  controverted 
points.  Unanimous,  as  for  as  appears,  has  been 
the  opinion,  by  which  the  ciyil  authority  is 
placed,  as  aboTc,  in  subjection  to  the  military : 
the  opinion  unanimous,  and  the  propriety  of  it 
too  pUdnly  manifest  to  stand  in  any  need  of 
support  from  reatont. 

Sir,  this  is  going  eren  beyond  us.  Eren  hi 
our  ifoTcmment,  military  as,  under  our  **  best 
Df  kings,"  it  is  become,  non-military  men  hare 
not  yet  been  delirered  up  to  military  judica- 
tories. A  serrant  of  the  king  giyes  orders  for 
killing  us,  and  we  are  killed:  but  should  a 
military  man,  by  whom,  without  proTOcation 
we  hare  been  killed,  be  called  to  account  for 
it,  it  would  be  in  some  ordinary  and  non-mili- 
tary judicatory  that  the  account  would  be  rsn- 
iered,  and  to  some  non-militaiy  fonctionary  or 
fVinctionaries  that  the  giving  him  impunity 
ironld  be  consigned :  to  the  king's  attomey- 
iieneral,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
•oil  prote^i  or  a  noUe  pnmqui;  to  the  ohan- 
seller  with  the  king's  signature,  by  means  of 
ui  express  pardon,  or  (what  is  more  oommo- 
lious)  to  the  jndge,  by  whom  the  man  is  tried, 

Voi.Vin. 


by  means  of  a  virtual  pardon,  mannfoctured 
out  of  a  quibble :— out  of  some  rsoondite  rule 
of  evidence,  or  other  rule  of  procedure,  which, 
if  it  has  not  yet  been  mado,  can  at  any  time  be 
made  for  the  purpose :  just  as  penal  law  to 
any  extent  is,  in  the  name  of  coflmnoa  tow,  made, 
every  day,  by  this  or  that  dependent  creature 
of  the  king  in  the  situation  of  judge,  without 
putting  the  legislature  to  the  trouble. 

We  have  priests,  to  order  unarmed  and  un- 
offending  men,  with  women  and  children,  to  be 
killed,  and  ministers  with  kings  at  their  backs 
to  reward  them  for  so  doing:  we  have  poets, 
by  the  receipt  of  which  men  are  entitled  to 
receive  sinecurss  of  thousands  a-year  for  such 
services. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  is  done.  But  what 
with  us  remains  as  yet  to  be  done  is— to  sub- 
ject men  not  military,  for  oifonces  not  military, 
to  be  tried,  without  any  such  formality  as  that 
of  jury  trial,  by  a  court-martial  composed  of 
military  officers.  YeS|  Sir :  as  yet^— though  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  promise  how  long  it 
vrill  continue  so, — as  yet  for  an  oifonce  not  mi- 
litarT,beit  whatitmay,— andbe  the  individual 
spedally  injured,  if  thiwe  be  one,  who  he  may, 
— a  military  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  may  be 
tried,  and  is  tried,by  a  judicatory  not  military : 
no  non-militaiy  man  is,  for  any  oifonce,  be  it 
what  it  may,  tried  by  a  military  judicatory. 

Though  you  must  have  quitted  Paris^— tak- 
ing for  granted  that  yon  have  given  directions 
for  the  transmission  of  my  letters^— not  having 
been  forbidden,  I  give  them  and  shall  continue 
to  give  them  the  same  direction  as  before. 

One  observation  or  two  more,  before  I  quit 
the  subject  of  mstkod  altogether. 

In  diiforent  places  of  lie  proposed  Code,  I 
see  a  number  of  articles,  encumbered,  each  of 
them,  with  a  clause,  by  which,  where  the  of- 
fender is  a  public  fonctionary,  an  ttUrii  punish- 
ment is  added.  Witness  Articles  202, 203, 204, 
206, 207, 213, 214  :  and  in  short  such  seems  to 
be  tiie  method  pursued  throughout :  also  a  se- 
parate clause  to  the  like  effect  applying  to  ec- 
clesiastics ;  as  if  an  ecclesiastic,  as  such,  were 
not  a  pubUc  "^Wndtonory."  But  perhaps  that 
title  was  regsjided  as  not  belonging  to  Monkt 
or  StneeuritU:  and,  in  the  i^prehensions  in 
which  the  punishments  originated,foreign  ecde- 
siastics,not  beneilced  in  Spain,  would  naturally 
be  included. 

Various  are  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
this  practice  : — ^by  it,  the  conception  and  me- 
mory, of  in<y viduals  at  large,  is  burthened  with 
matter  with  which  Hmj  Imve  no  concern:  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  receives  a  useless  increase  : 
and,  by  a  want  of  uniformity  and  correctness 
in  tiie  mode  of  expression,  imperfoctions,  too 
various  to  be  here  brought  to  view,  are  liable 
to  be  produced. 

In  another  nart  of  this  same  Code,  I  see  a 
compartment,  by  the  consistent  and  compre- 
hensive use  of  which  the  inconvenience  might 
at  any  rate  have  been  knened.  I  mean— in 
Part  1,  Title  vi.,contalnhi§,la  12  chaptsif,  Ar- 
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tides  76,  nimely^ftoin  4dS  to  528.  It  is  headed 
— "^  Of  Cfencei  ofPMio  Funaianariet  in  O^ 
extreiie  rf  their  atrtiet."  Offences,  namelj,  de- 
litoi  y  cuipa$ :  faltcu  being,  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  the  one  above  noticed,  omitted.  Here  then  is 
a  place,into  which  the  matter  relative  to  public 
functionaries,  as  above,  should  naturally  have 
had  admission:  at  any  rate,  supposing  the  words 
**%nth€  exercUe  oftkeir  dutieij" omitted:  as  they 
might  have  been  without  inconvenience.  Un- 
happily, there  is  no  reference  ftom  either  of 
these  places  to  the  other :  the  consequence  is — 
tliat, — ere  he  can  be  assured  o^  his  having 
information  of  the  whole  of  the  burthoi,  for 
ignorance  of  which,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  be  punished,  in  many  perhaps  most  in- 
stances by  loss  of  office, — a  public  functionary 
must  have  hunted  through  the  whole  Code. 

By  the  title  thus  given  to  that  division  of  the 
Code,  is  not  a  presumption,  Sir,  afforded,  that, 
by  the  matter  of  it,  information,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  was  meant  to  be  given,  to  all  the  se- 
veral individuals  so  denominated,  of  the  whole 
oiass  of  the  obligations  respectively  imposed 
upon  them !  For,  unless  it  be  in  proportion  as 
such  information  is  possessed,  how  is  it  that,  by 
the  community  at  large,  the  benefit,  expected 
firom  the  fulfilment  of  these  same  obligations, 
can  be  received  1  the  afflictive  punishments,  ap- 
pointed in  proportion  to  non-ftilfilmenti  be 
avoided  1 

But,  if  so,  how  happens  it,  that  no  relurence 
is  there  made,  to  so  many  other  articles,  in 
which  other  obligations  not  less  serious  are  im- 
posed upooBL  the  same  personsl  Thus  faint  are 
the  traoes,  which  in  that  part  the  proposed  penal 
Code  affords,  of  any  regard  for  the  two  char- 
aoteristio  and  Amdamental  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Code. 

To  confront  with  the  method  thus  exempli- 
Aed,— allow  me.  Sir,  to  submit  to  you  the  two 
short  rulesyby  which  the  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ier,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  has  been  go- 
verned,—in  a  Code,  in  the  penning  of  which, 
that  all-illuminating  principle  has  never  been 
for  a  moment  out  of  sight 

Rule  1.  Make  known  to  every  man  what  be- 
l<«gB  tohim. 

Role  3.  Burthen  no  man  with  anything  that 
does  mot  belong  to  him. 

Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you.  Sir,  to  see 
ihem  both  in  a  nutshell  1  Behold  them  then  in 
a  Latin  one.    Rule  1,  Summ  cmique :  Rule  2, 

1.  Make  known  to  every  man  what  it  belongs 
io  him  to  know.  Functionary  or  non-fbnotion- 
ary,  no  more  would  I  think  of  making  a  man 
suffer,  for  non-observaaee  of  an  article  of  law, 
unless  it  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  having 
first  been  cleared  of  all  matter  in  which  he  had 
no  concern,  than  I  would  think  of  punishing  a 
child,  for  the  not  having  perfonned  a  lesson 
that  had  never  been  set  him.  *<  iVo  morv,*' did 
I  say  1  I  should  have  uid—mwk  Im,  Think, 
Sir,  of  the  difbrence  as  to  the  penal  eonse- 


A  few  observations^— showing^  on  tiw  sbs 
hand,  the  all-embncing  application  capahto  if 
being  made  of  these  two  short  rtiIo%  on  te 
other  hand,  the  aspect  borne  towmxds  thcsa  by 
this  work  of  your  illustrioas  collea^iM%— I 
know  noty  Sir,  how  to  forbear  troublng  yos 
with. 

Be  the  Code  what  it  may,  if,  of  the  class  ts 
which  the  individual  in  ^estion  belongs  mo- 
tion is  made,  he  is  in  point  of  interest  etthsr 
concerned  or  not  concerned  in  it:  if  coneenei, 
he  is  so  either  in  quality  of  paHjf  hmrthemei^ 
or  in  quality  of  pwrty  fawured,  at  in  bot^ 
qualities. 

Taking  into  mind  the  entire  maaa  of  the  mat- 
ter of  law,inclnding  not  only  that  portion  whiil 
at  the  time  in  question  happens  to  be  aetnaHy 
in  existence,  but  also  whatsoever  other  matter 
there  be,  a  demand  for  whidb  may  cvestBallj 
come  to  be  found  to  have  pla«e, — in  a  wwd, 
taking  into  mind  the  whole  body  of  the  law  ee- 
twal  and  dmrabU  together^— loin  asna  canadcr 
it  with  reference  to  the  number  and  deectip- 
tion  of  tiie  persons  affected  in  point  of  interHt 
by  the  several  distinguishable  parts  of  it,  W 
indll  find  it,  according  to  a  principle  of  divissa, 
at  once  natural  and  all-comprehensiTe,diviabit 
into  tiie  general  CMic,and  the  system  or  assem- 
blage oi  particular  Codei. 

In  the  general  Code^-HBaving  •  fbw  cmp- 
tions,  which  on  inspection  will  be  obvioos  t» 
every  eye, — the  two  opposite  and  oorrdatiTC 
situations  of  party  benejUsd  and  poirtjf  Isr- 
thened  will  be  seen  to  lielong  nliko  to  c«a| 
member  of  the  community:  in  so  fitr  ae  pntac- 
tion  is  afforded  him  from  mischief  at  lniie,&Bi 
in  particular  from  whatever  mischief  be  atsadi 
exposed  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  mBSchie*- 
ous  acts  on  the  part  of  other  men,  the  aiCaatia 
a  man  occupies  is  that  of  fwrtjr  hemtfi^ :  n 
so  far  as  coercion,  whether  in  the  dmfe  of  ic- 
straint  or  constraint,  is  imposed  i^on  his^— 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Inm&w 
being  an  instrument  of  mischief,  or  eaaaing  bin 
to  be  an  instrument  of  good,  to  other  ■Mn,--«r 
for  any  other  puipoees,aU  manner  of  bad  pir- 
poses  included,— ^the  situation  he  oeeapiei  ■ 
that  ot  paHiflmrtkerud.  To  the  extent  then- 
fore  of  the  whole  field  of  thegeneral  ODde»c«vrT 
manhas  thisdouble  interest  in  being  anqasHiirt 
with  the  matter  of  it :  this  double  caase,  tat 
wishing  to  beacquainted  with  it.  la  aayptf^ 
ticnlar  part  of  it,  according  to  eiicamstaaccs, 
it  may  be  in  the  one  or  the  other  capacity,  this 
the  interest  he  thus  has  in  being  ■fignaistr^ 
with  it  is  greatest 

Lk  the  system  of  partienlar  Codes,  may  W 
seen  that  one  of  the  two  great  masees,  which  a 
this  respect  presents  the  greatest  < 

Perwru  taxed^  h^^pMic  f 


wrought  to  view  the  three  i 
of  persons,  who,  in  the  litnatien  of  faitisi^t- 
eisily  bnrthened,  have  respeetivn|y  an  hOen^ 
in  the  matter  of  this  or  th^  Codebaiivpnf  * 

the  system  of  paiiiMifar  Gbdss. 
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;.  J*enon9  taxed,  fto.  By  tbiB  I  meui  the 
sons  of  Tarions  classes,  that  of  public  fhnc- 
laxies  not  excepted,  on  whom,  for  the  benefit 
tlie  eommunity  at  large,  or  of  this  or  that 
"tion  of  it,  the  obligation  of  rendering  ierviee, 
Lbe  shape  of  payment  d  money,  or  any  other 
.pe,  is  imposed. 

Ln  the  particular  Codes,  by  which  taxes  are 
posed,  for  the  use  of  the  community  at  large, 
:  seTeral  persons  on  whom  respectively  the 
itribution  in  its  several  shapes  is  imposed — 
ise,  commonly  with  the  addition  of  others, 
^vbom,  on  eaich  several  occasion,  it  happens 
\>e  in  some  way  or  other  respectively  con- 
cted  with  them,~-are  tkepariiet  thus  spe- 
tlly  burikened :  the  party  benefUed  being,  as 
at  mentioned,  the  community  at  large.  Where, 
stead  of  the  community  at  large,  the  party 
neilted  is  either  a  particular  class,  or  a  par- 
2nlar  individual,— his  description  receives  the 
i&nges  thus  indicated. 
To  impose  a  tax,  &c.,  is  to  impose  the  obli- 
fction  of  rendering  to  a  party  of  this  or  that 
ascription  as  above,  service  in  this  or  that 
lape  :  and  of  eennee,  the  simplest  and  meet 
>inprehensive  shape  is  that  which  consists  in 
le  transfer  of  numey. 

In  this  one  group  will  be  comprehended,  it 
(  evident,  a  numerous  and  ever  variable  mul- 
itude  of  particular  Codes,  in  each  of  which,  in 
he  character  of  party  burthened,  a  class  more 
r  less  numerous  of  individuals  will  find  itself 
titerested  :  and,  in  the  instance  of  each  indi- 
idual,  there  will  be  an  assemblage  of  Codes, 
nore  or  less  numerous,  and  ever  variable,  in 
vhich  he  will  find  himself  to  have  an  interest. 
II.  Publio  FuncUonariee.  In  a  particular 
i^ode,  in  which  anything  is  ordained  that  bears 
ipon  the  situation  of  a  pnblic  functionary,  or  a 
:lass  of  public  ftanctionaries,as  such, — the  fhnc- 
;ionary,  in  respect  of  any  obligations  imposed 
ipon  Mm,  is  the  party  tpeeiaUy  burthened :  if, 
in  return  for  the  services  expected  at  his  hands, 
the  matter  of  reward  in  any  shape  is  placed 
within  his  reach,  he  is  in  so  Ikr  a  party  tpe- 
daily  favoured.  If,  to  enable  him  to  fhlfil  any 
oUiyaiion  imposed  upon  him,  or  in  a  word  any 
service  expected  at  his  hands,  power  in  any 
shape  is  conferred  on  him, — ^he  is,  in  that  char- 
acter also,  a  party  specially /avovrtfd.  In  re- 
spect of  the  reward,  he  may  be  said  to  be  not 
only  8pecially/a«>ttf«(2,  but  moreover  specially 
bene/Ued :  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  power,  if 
considered  as  charged  with  the  obligation,  and 
not  accompanied  idth  the  reward.  But  note, 
that  in  many  shapes,  in  many  eyes,  the  power, 
though  not  accompanied  with  any  distinct  re- 
ward, and  notwithstanding  every  obligation  *it 
is  charged  with,  has  the  eflbct  of  reward. 

Unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  monarchy, — 
concomitant  to  power  in  every  shape,  is,  or  is 
snpposed  to  be,  obligation  in  the  correspondent 
shape— obligation  to  direct  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  the  rendering  of  the  services,  by 
which  the  Amotion  is  charaoterized. 

III.  Peraom  engaged  is  coslracte.    In  the 


case  of  a  contract,  the  same  person  has  place 
in  the  two  opposite  and  correspondent  eharae- 
ters :  namely,  that  of  party  benefited  as  well 
as  Ikvoured,  and  thai  of  party  burthened.  In 
the  benefit  expected  from  it,  each  party  seee 
the  indueemeni,  by  which  he  was  led  to  take 
npon  himself  the  burthen :  and,  unless  in  hia 
eyes  the  benefit  from  the  transaction  had  at 
the  time  been  greater  than  the  burthen,  hs 
would  not  have  engaged  in  it. 

Of  the  several  condUiont  ts  l^e,  the  two 
most  important  and  most  extensively  entered 
into— namely,  that  of  hueband  and  mfe,  and 
that  of  maeter  and  eervant,  are  respectively 
the  result  of  a  coirespondent  contract.  In  ths 
case  of  father  and  child,  the  two  opposite  and 
coirespondent  conditions,— though  not  oonsti* 
tuted  by  a  contract,  to  which  the  penons  so 
related  were  both  of  them  parties^— derive 
their  existence  from  contract,  namely  that  to 
which  the  two  parents  were  parties,  and  in 
which  the  child  was  eventually  among  the 
subject-matters  of  it. 

lliat  on  the  one  hand  the  burthennpon  the  con- 
ception and  the  memory,  on  the  other  hand  the 
burthen  upon  the  purse,  may  be  as  endurable  aa 
possible,  in  the  giving  expression  to  this  matter 
of  the  body  of  &e  law,  repetition  will  of  course 
be  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  If— In 
every  particular  Code  headed  by  the  name  of 
the  class  it  belongs  to,  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  matter  in  respect  of  which  a  man  belong- 
ing to  that  class  is  party  benefited,  but  the 
whole  of  the  matter  in  which  he  is  party 
burthened,  were  inserted  at  length, — ^no  small 
portion  would  thus  be  to  be  printed  twice  over: 
and  the  burthen,  as  well  upon  the  purse  as 
upon  the  conception  and  the  memory,  would, 
in  a  proportion  more  or  less  considerable,  be 
increased.  In  the  instance  of  every  particular 
class  of  persons, — ^in  the  Code,  the  matter  of 
which  belongs  to  that  class,  and  on  that  ac« 
count  will  require  to  be  denominated  from  it» 
— ^in  respect  of  some  part  of  that  matter,  the 
individuals  belonging  to  that  class  will  be 
parties  specially  bem^ted,  or  at  any  rate  par- 
ties specially  favoured ;  in  respect  of  other 
parts,  parties  bound.  In  whichever  of  the  two 
characters  a  person  is  concerned,  it  is  alike 
requisite,  that  information  of  the  concern  he 
has  in  it  should  be  in  his  hand.  In  the  Code 
denominated  from  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs, all  such  information  must  accordmgly 
in  some  shape  or  other  be  contained :  but,  in 
that  same  Code,  what  part  shall  be  inserted 
at  length,  what  part  no  otherwise  than  by  re- 
ference to  the  Code  or  Codes,  denominated 
from  this  or  that  other  class  concerned  in  that 
same  matter  in  a  manner  which  is  correspon- 
dent and  opposite, — ^will  depend  upon  parti- 
cular convenience,  as  indicated  by  particular 
circumstances.  Note  on  this  occasion,  that  by 
one  and  the  same  group  of  legislative  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  man  of  but  one  class  is  a 
party  burthened,  men  of  dUfeere  other  eUssea 
may  be  parties  benefited :  and  so  eies  wnL 
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In  tbe  case  of  a  member  of  the  puUekU  «f- 
taUithmetU,  may  be  seen  that  of  a  pnblic  ftine- 
tionary,  who,  together  with  the  power,  being 
charged  with  the  obligation  of  eontribnting, 
aocording  to  the  natnre  and  extent  of  hie  jnrie- 
dietion,  to  the  giving  execution  and  eflbet  to 
the  wlK>le  body  of  the  law,  or  to  this  or  that 
part  of  it,  is  therefore^ — ^not  only  in  a  general 
¥ray  in  his  quality  of  member  ^  the  commu- 
nity, at  once  poHjr  bendft^d  and  party  bound 
with  relation  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  gene- 
ral Code^—but  likewise,  with  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  matter  of  the  system  of  particular 
Codes,  speoially/flmwrtffi  in  respect  of  the  aboTo- 
mentioned  power,and  specially  hmiihened :  bur* 
thened  with  the  obligation  of  cTentually  giving 
execution  and  elEbct  to  it,  and  to  that  end,  of 
lodging  and  keeping  in  his  mind  the  import  of  it. 

&ily  in  proportion  as  it  is  known,  can  the 
law  or  any  part  of  it,  be  an  instrument  of 
good  in  any  shape.  But, — ^with  every  degree 
of  compression  that  can  be  given  to  it^ — the 
difficulty,  of  giving  to  the  knowledge  of  it  this 
necessary  extent,  cannot  be  inconsidenble. 
Any  expedient,  which  promises  to  contribute 
ilk  any  degree  to  the  lessening  of  this  difficulty 
^-ought  it.  Sir,  to  be  left  unemployed! — Ot 
some  of  these  expedients,  I  proceed  to  submit 
to  you,  Sir,  a  fidnt  sketch. 

I.  Laws  of  anuUuU  concernment — ^laws  of 
inoidwtal  and  ctnUingeta  concernment: — by 
the  distinction  thus  expressed,  one  instrument 
for  the  diminution  of  the  burthen  upon  the 
conception  and  the  memory,  may  be  brought 
to  view.  In  the  case  of  a  law  of  imcidetUai 
eoncemment^^if  the  case  be  sndi,  that  the 
demand  for  attention  to  it  will  not  be  pre- 
sented, till  after  a  certain  state  of  things  has 
taken  place^ — a  state  of  things,  notice  of  which 
eamMt  fail  of  being  receiv^  by  the  parties, 
who,  whether  it  be  in  the  character  of  party 
burthened  or  party  benefited,  are  parties  con- 
cerned,— a  consequence  is — ^that  of  this  part 
of  the  Code,  be  it  the  general,  be  it  any  par- 
ticular one,  the  expression  at  length  need  not 
be  given  in  every  edition  of  this  same  Code : 
by  indication,  given  in  the  ¥ray  of  reference, 
to  a  more  enlarsed  edition  in  which  the  part 
in  question  is  given  at  length,  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  mind  to  it  will  be  answered : 
and,  in  the  case  of  no  individual,  with  reference 
to  whom  this  state  of  things  never  does  take 

Slace,  will  the  Code,  out  of  which  the  matter 
1  question  is  omitted,  be  incomplete. 
First  instrument  of  reduction  or  compression 
m  above— distmction  between  articles  of  eoa- 
ttant  Qoncemment  and  articles  of  incidental 
and  contingent  concernment  This  distinction 
applies  alike  to  the  general  Codes  and  to  the 
system  of  particular  Codes. 

II.  Second  instrument  of  redaction  or  com- 
pvession-— distinction  between  main  t€xtytapoti- 
lor3riiMtt«r,aadratiofMi<0.*  On  my  plan,  the  mat- 


*  flee  tilt  CoBititationel  Code,  faiToLix.  of  this 
oolkctloii.— J5rf. 


ter  of  each  of  the  three  Godee— penal,  cfffl,  Mi 
constitutional,  is  divided  into  general  tiUae  aal 
particular  titles^— or  into  parkoolar  titfaa  sad 
general  titles:  fer  it  is  not  as  yet  aJtogsthw 
dear,  whieh  of  the  two  orders  will  m  each 
instanee  be  most  oonvanieat.  Take,  fer  ex- 
ample, the  penal  Code.  In  the  particalar  titkt 
the  main  text  is  composed  princtpally  of  fi 
denominations  given  to  the  sevenl  oftaesi: 
denominations,  followed  each  of  Umbs  by  a 
definition,  and  coupled  with  intimalion  gtvia, 
of  the  punishments  respectively  aMaehed  It 
those  ofibncee.  In  some  eases  to  ti>e  mubs  if 
a  genus  of  oflbnce  thus  marked  oat,  may  W 
added— added  in  form,— other  moire  parties- 
lar  denominations,  declared  to  be  iadicatii* 
of  so  many  species  of  acts  contained  aader 
that  genus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  every  foh 
tinguishable  portion  of  the  expository  matttr, 
designation  will  be  made,  of  some  partieohr 
species  of  act  contained  within  that  wamtmmm: 
made  by  the  very  nature  of  the  caae,wfteAff 
mentioned  or  not  mentioned  as  beiai^  anrile. 

Compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  wkBle,tbs 
bulk  of  the  main  text  will  lie  in  a  very  asr^ 
row  compass.  The  particolars,  eontaiiiBd  ■ 
the  expository  matter,  are  employed  m  giviag 
clearness  and  precision  to  the  impoti  of  thi 
name  of  the  olFenoe,  and  of  the  deiiiitien  givn 
of  it.  When,  of  this  expository  matter,  a  ex- 
ception has  once  been  obtained, — it  will  thsace- 
forward,  with  more  or  less  clearaeas^  eeneel- 
ness,  or  completeness,  be  suggested  by  tbi 
name  alone ;  still  more  eflbctoally  by  tke 
name  with  the  definition  added  to  it:  aai, 
the  more  completely  this  effect  is  _ 
the  more  efieotually  will  the  main  text  i 
the  intended  purpoee,  when  the  expesitisy 
matter  is  detached  from  it. 

So  likewise  as  to  the  folioaaie.  llwMiif 
the  definition  is— to  distinguidi  the  uiUm 
defined,  from  all  objects  with  which  it  ia  likeiy 
to  be  confounded :  in  the  first  plaee,  fteai  all 
acts  to  which  punishment  is  not  lafisnt  to  kc 
attached  in  aay  shiq^e— in  the  next  plaes^  fiem 
acts,  in  respect  of  which,  fer  the  peipoae  if 
punishment  or  any  other  purpoees,  anaagt- 
ments  in  any  vray  diiferent  are  meant  to  be 
made.  Take,  for  example  the  oflbnee  eCl^t 
Neither  in  the  Roman  nor  in  the  fis^^isli  law, 
—neither  by  any  deifaiition  that  haa  ever  hem 
given  either  in  the  vray  of  statoto  law,  er  la 
tiie  way  of  common  law, — ^nor  by  any  B^ito, 
afibrded  by  reports  injudicial  dedsiona,— bai 
any  clear  line  been  ever  drawn,  between  a  nsa- 
criminal  taking,  namely,  on  the  suppomtis  if 
riAt  to  do  so,  on  the  one  hand,— ^ad  the 
tsking  by  means  of  consent  obtained  hjfrmmd, 
on  the  other.  The  expository  matter  wiO^  ia 
its  ovm  vray,  contribute  to  fix  in  the  manMry« 
when  once  let  in  by  the  coacepiion,  the  idm 
of  the  true  character  of  the  cdbnoe :  the  ra- 
tionale vriU,  in  another  vray,  eontribete  te  ths 
same  desirable  end.  Bnt,mQceov«reonveiasly, 
the  eifect  of  the  assoeiatioa  beiag  mntnal,— 
proportioned  to  the  eleamees,  coneoteiBm,  and 
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completenese,  of  the  Tiew  which  these  instra- 
ments  of  eluddfttion  hftTO  giyen  of  the  objeot, 
as  desigDftted  by  its  denomination  and  its  de- 
finition,— ^will  be  the  Ikeility,  with  whieh, 
upon  every  ocetsion,  the  import,  of  these  same 
instrom^nls  respectiTely,  will  be  recalled: 
recalled,  by  the  denomination  and  definition 
togetiier,  or  even  by  the  denomination  alone. 

In  this  way,  ^,  in  my  penal  Code,  yon  see 
three  distinguishable  parts,  contained  nnder 
the  head  of  each  genns  of  offence  :  the  second 
and  third,— each  in  its  own  way,  throwing 
light  upon  the  first,  and  thus  forming  a  nseftil 
accompaniment  to  it, — but  each  of  them  cap- 
able of  being  detached  from  it  On  this  plan, 
in  so  for  as  tiiere  may  be  any  nse  in  separating 
them,  nothing  can  be  more  easy :  erery  prin- 
ter will  be  competent  to  it.  If  there  be  any  such 
nse,  it  will  be  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  bnr^ 
then:  the  bnrthen,  whether  it  be  on  the  concep- 
tion, the  memory,  the  pocket,  or  the  shelf :  not 
to  speak  of  the  pocket  in  the  literal  sense. 

Of  both  eapcnianf  maUer  and  raiionaU,  par- 
ticular samples  may  be  seen,  in  the  first  of 
those  works  of  mine  that  haye  been  edited  in 
French  by  "i/L  Dnmont.*  You  will  assuredly 
neither  expect  nor  wish,  Sir,  to  see  anything  of 
either  of  them  here.  What  the  relation  may  be, 
between  what  is  said  there  on  the  subject  and 
what  I  have  said  here,  I  know  not  Neither 
eyes  nor  time  will  admit  of  my  looking  at  it 

Other  instruments  of  compression  I  employ : 
But,by  any  attempt  toconvey  any  conception  of 
them  here,  I  know  not  what  farther  addition 
might  be  required,  to  a  load  which  perhaps  may 
already  have  been  put  aside  as  unsupportable. 

You  see  already,  that  either  the  main  text 
alone,  or  the  main  text  with  the  expository 
matter,  may  be  considered  as  an  ahridgment 
of  the  whole.  Here  then  you  see  a  sort  of 
abridgment  of  the  legislator's  work :  an 
abridgment  made  by  the  legislator  himselt 
On  tlus  occasion,  permit  me.  Sir,  to  obserre, 
that  the  legislator's  is  the  only  hand,  by  which 
an  abridgment  can  be  made,  on  which  any 
dependence  can  be  placed  witii  safety — can  be 
placed  without  imprudence.  Let  the  work  at 
large  be  ever  so  replete  with  imperfections, — 
an  abridgment,  in  which  those  imperfections 
vrere  remoTod,  would,  to  him  who  trusted  to 
it,  be  no  less  mischievous,  than  one,  in  which 
the  multitude  of  the  imperfections  had  in  the 
same  proportion  received  increase.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise !  Incaseof  litigation^— not  by  the 
abridgment  good  or  bad — ^not  by  the  abridg- 
ment, but  by  the  authentic  work  at  large,—- wUl 
the  lot  of  the  parties  litigant  be  determined. 

Thus  in  case  of  statute  law.  As  to  common 
law — in  this  case,  an  abridgment  is  an  ima- 
gination of  an  imagination. 

In  either  case,  in  what  character  is  an  abridg- 
ment capable  of  being  of  use!  Only,  Sir,  in 
that  of  an  imUx:  an  index,  for  giving  informa- 
tion, of  the  places  in  which  may  be  found  those 


*  See  in  tfais  oollectioa,  toI.  i.  p.  16-1. 


portions  of  discourse,  by  reference  to  which  the 
fete  of  the  canse,  and  thence  of  the  parties,  wiU 
be  determined :  an  iiMie^-Hiiffering  no  other- 
wise, from  the  sort  of  implement  more  usually 
designated  by  this  name,  than  by  being  more 
ample,  and  cast  into  a  logical  form  instead  of 
the  alphabetical. 

In  tiie  rules  tuum  euique  and  nam  smcm  niUli 
is  included,  you  see.  Sir,  this  instruction  to  the 
legislator.---So  order  matters,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  general  Code  in  which  cUl  have  a  con- 
cern, each  one  shall  have — ^have  actually  in 
his  hands-— every  particular  Code  in  which  he 
has  any  concern :  and  tk<a  in  a  state  separate 
fit>m  every  particular  Code  in  which  he  has  nof 
any  concern. 

The  all-comprehensive  survey,  thus  and  for 
this  purpose  tt^n  of  the  field  of  legislation — 
the  division  thereupon  made  of  the  rule  of  ac- 
tion into  general  Code  and  system  of  particular 
Codee— was  there  no  nse  in  it,  Sirl  Was  it 
mere  theory  t  had  it  no  bearing  upon  prac- 
tice I  no  influence  on  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number!  To  the  gentlemen  in 
question— was  it  unknown.  Sir !  No,  Sir,  it 
was  not,  it  could  not  be,  unknown  to  them :  it 
stared  them  in  the  fece :  it  stared  so  strongly 
that  they  shut  their  eyes  against  it  It  .came 
from  the  intrusive  fereigner:  it  was  not  of 
tKeir  starting :  it  would  have  given  them  too 
much  trouble : — in  a  word,  it  suited  not  their 
purpose.  It  was  put  aside  accordingly.  There, 
Sir,  you  see  the  cause. — No  such  thing  was  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  most  accredited  Codes: 
— there.  Sir,  you  see  a  pretence. 

Such  is  tiie  omission.  Now  for  one  little 
example  of  the  consequences. 

On  my  plan,  under  the  head  of  Hutband  and 
Wife,  in  a  particular  Code  so  denominated,  a 
document,  in  which  all  benefits  and  all  bur- 
thens, attached  by  law  to  those  two  correlative 
conditions,  are  set  forth,  would  be  fennd.  If 
it  depended  upon  me^— on  entrance  into  that 
contract,  into  the  hand  of  every  man  and  that 
of  every  woman,  should  a  copy  of  it  be  placed, 
or  no  such  contract  should  be  entered  into :  if . 
some  time  before  the  ceremony,  so  much  the 
better.  They  would  then  enter  into  the  en- 
gagement with  their  eyes  open,  and  not  as  at 
present,  blindfold.  An  instrument  of  this  sort 
— would  it  be  less  instructive,  less  usefrd  than 
a  ring!  But  rings  were  maide  before  Codea 
were  made :  before  Codes  were  made,  or  tho 
press  for  the  printing  of  them  invented.  But 
moreover,  from  the  relations  between  hus- 
band and  wife  come  eventually  those  between 
father  and  child :  of  the  particular  Code  in- 
tituled Law  offatker  and  child,  notice  would 
accordingly  be  given  in  the  particular  Code  in- 
tituled Law  of  hutband  and  wife :  with  or  with- 
out intimation,  more  or  less  particular,  of  the 
details. 

In  the  C<mmuttee's  proposed  Code,  arrange- 
ments relative  to  this  pair  of  correlative  con- 
ditions, have  place.  Under  what  heitd !  Un- 
der that  of  **  Offences  against  bnenae  eottnm- 
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bres:^  Articles  559,  560,  561,  562:  offences 
against  ^ood  moralt  or  ffood  ctutomt.  Bat,  on 
or  before  entrance  into  this  engagement, — 
what  man,  what  woman,  should  this  same  Code 
pass,  wonid  think  of  buying  a  copy  of  it,  and 
reading  it  1  Even  if  they  did  set  about  read- 
ing it,  would  not  they,  to  saye  trouble,  be  apt 
to  glance  over  the  titles  t  Glancing  oyer  the 
titles,  would  they  see  any  one  of  them,  in  which 
either  the  word  hiuband  or  the  won!  wfe  is 
mentioned  I  Not  seeing  any  such  title,  but 
seeing  the  title  oftntn  againtt  buenat  eottum- 
hrei,  would  they  be  led  by  it,  to  expect  to  find  in 
it  anything  that  they  would  have  more  concern 
in  after  their  marriage  than  they  had  before } 

One  little  example  more.— Knowing  that, 
in  the  Code  in  question,  there  is  a  compart- 
ment, in  the  title  of  which  funcHonariet  in 
general  are  mentioned, — every  man,  to  whom 
that  denomination  belongs,  will  of  course  un- 
derstand, that  in  some  way  or  other  he  can 
scarcely  faO  to  have  a  personal  interest,  in 
naking  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents. 
But,  from  any  such  title  as  that  of  offenee$ 
a^inj(tA«/ifr«rey</tA«fliaetoii,  what  is  there  that 
should  lead  him  to  make  any  such  inference! 
In  the  Committee's  proposed  Code,  I  see  a 
division  thus  intituled—^  Of  the  offences," 
{delUot  y  eulpa$,)  **  of  public  fhnctionaries  in 
the  exercise  of  their  oflices :" — Chapters  xlL ; 
pages  23,  from  132  to  155  indosiTe;  articles 
76,  from  453  to  528  inclusive.  Alter  so  much 
said  on  the  subject  under  its  own  name^ — 
who,  without  notice  given,  would  expect  to 
see  anything  more  about  it  under  any  other 
name  1  Yet,  under  other  names,  more  there 
is  in  abundance^ — and  no  warning  given  of  it: 
and,  in  particular,  under  that  a^offencet  agaiiu^ 
Uie  liberty  of  the  nation^  as  above. 

Whatsoever  be  the  benefits,  undertaken  to 
be  conferred  on  a  man  by  any  part  of  the  law 
—whatsoever  be  the  burthens  imposed  upon 
him  by  force  of  punishment,— do  gentlemen 
know  of  any  means  a  man  has  of  m^dng  him- 
self secure,— secure,  either  of  enjoying  the 
benefit  or  of  escaping  from  the  punishment, — 
without  reference  made  to  the  lawl  Where- 
fore then  did  they  decline  taking  the  measure 
necessary  for  the  putting  this  saving  know- 
ledge vdthin  every  man's  power!  Wherefore  1 
•^but  that — either  abeolutely,  or  in  compan- 
ion with  some  nearer  object,-^the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number  was,  in  their 
•yes,  an  object  of  indifference. 

Giving  to  a  man  this  double  security — giy- 
iag  to  ewry  human  being  that  could  read  it, 
or  liear  it  read,  this  double  security — giving 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  law  all  this  efficiency 
—a  service  such  as  this,  would  it.  Sir,  be  a 
■ervioe  wiikont  value!  This  service,  the  in- 
truive  fovsigner  would  have  rendered,  and 
woold  yet  rendfir,  to  your  nation.  This  ser- 
vice, gentlenen  would  not  themselves  render, 
nor  would  thejr  suffer  him  to  rend«r  it 

They  v  Spaniards:  to  them  it  belongs  to 
be  ap|«ia»d  of  all  thoAe  chrcumstanees,  aflbet- 


ing  in  each  case  the  demand  tor  J 
that  are  peculiar  to  Spaniards :  to 
to  him,  not. — Be  it  so.  Sir.  Bnt,bj  him  whs^ 
having  complete  knowledge,  vrill  not  make  ap- 
plication of  it,  or  by  him  vrho,  having  b«t  m- 
complete  knowledge,  would  make  s^^liealiQa 
of  it  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power — by  wfaid 
of  the  two,  vnth  reference  to  the  yiupess, 
whatever  it  be,  is  most  service  likely  to  be 
rendered!  On  the  part  of  the  foreigBer,  tht 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  peculiar  is 
Spain  was  wanting:  relation  beings  ka^d  to 
Spain,  imperfections  in  any  work  of  liis  woeU 
thence  have  been  inevitable.  Adautted.  Bs^ 
whatever  would  have  been  these  inpeiftetioea, 
could  there  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  ga- 
tlemen  in  question,  any  want  either  of  the  ia- 
dination,  or  of  the  power,  neeeseazy  to  the 
correction  of  them !  Thus  stood  the  aiatter  st 
the  first.  But,  at  present,  and  in  fntiire,  what- 
ever wisdom  it  may  be,  that,  in  their  inrtiacs, 
composes  the  fVuit  of  this  indispensable  loesl 
knowledge,  it  is  now  visible :  It  is  seen  m  thdr 
proposed  Code,  and  all  foreigners,  ae  well  ss 
all  Spaniards,  have  it  before  them. 

Two  rules  you  have  already.  Sir,  isi  a  bbI- 
shell :  permit  me  to  slip  into  it  one  other  sedi 
little  pair,  and  I  have  done. 

Rule  8.  Ideii  iudew^  verba  eadem:^~ot  thss 
— Ecuiem  naturOf  eadem  nomeuelaimr^  Oftts 
the  converse  is — Rule  4.  Ideu  ditmwit,  enris 
divena:  or  thus — Alia  Aoteni,  alia  ■its 
datura.  Change  the  expression,  can  any  ew 
avoid  suspecting  at  least,  that  the  ideas  ys« 
meant  to  convey  are  changed  likewise  t  Sap- 
posing  it  your  intention  to  oonTej  <lilhicBt 
ideas,  could  you  take  any  other  neane  tfasa 
that  of  using  di^rent  words!  -  If  jcmjm^ 
not,  then  is  Sie  use  you  have  made  of  i~ 
words  a  certificate  of  diversity  in  the 
and  this  certificate  is  a  iklseone.  If  tbeae  nks 
be  conducive  to  the  ends  of  language,  asid  ths 
opposite  course  repugnant  to  the  ends  ef  lan- 
guage, try  them,  Sr,  upon  the  propoeed  Godei 
try  them  throughout  upon  that  g;reat  wetk, 
and  see  what  will  become  of  it  Of  this  I 
have  already  submitted  to  yon  a  few  ezeaspli- 
fications. 

Thus  is  it,  as  I  have  so  often  had  oeeaaion  to 
observe — ^thus  is  it.  Sir,  that  in  everjpage  the 
same  unfortunate  spectacle  is  bat  too  visiUs: 
— ^knees  bent,  before  the  fiucinaliQg  art  sf 
Bhetorie:  backs  turned,  npon  her  Ibnaal,  be* 
honest,  sister.  Logic.  Good  this  in  poetoz  bet 
is  it  so  in  legislaters! 

Ideie  iiM&si,  verba  eadem;  ideu  dfiausa, 
verba  iiiesrw^-there.  Sir,  yon  see  two  nles  if 
expreeeioHf  two  rules  for  the  ezpvessMa  to  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  the  law.  8mmm  casfw,* 
no»  tuwm  nuUi — there  you  have  two  nles  «f 
<iM(rt6Htioii.*  two  rules,  ibr  the  4istiit*utism  te 
be  given,  to  that  same  matter,  on  the  peasss- 
sion  of  which,  to  so  vast  an  extesil,  fhm  d3to> 
enee  between  happiness  and  niseiy,  in  Ae  in- 
stance of  every  hnman  being,  dimsnds.  Pn- 
ceeding  thus^  what  Lkmmte  did  Ibr  ■ 
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Uatory— what  Samtagei  did  for  the  noflological 
branch  of  medicine, — ^that  will  this  your  trou- 
blesome correspondent  do,  Sir,  for  legislation, 
so  far  as  life  and  faculties  saffice.  And  al- 
ready, though  it  were  bjr  nothing  more  than 
these  four  short  rules,  is  not  some  little  pro- 
gress made! 

Lawyers,  employed  by  the  ruling  few,  with 
or  without  cognizance  taken  by  a  supremely 
ruling  one — ^lawyers,  linked  with  these  their 
employers  by  a  community  of  sinister  inte- 
rests— such  are  the  men,  by  whose  particular 
wills,  goTemed  by  their  particular  and  thence 
sinister  interests,  on  this  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  as  far  as  has  depended  upon  the 
state  of  the  law,  the  condition  of  the  millions 
has  been  disposed  of.     But,  with   the  ex- 


ception of  those  Tiolences,  from  which  the  dan- 
ger«  to  every  man's  person  and  property  is 
serious  and  manifest,  their  own  included, — it  is 
the  interest  of  lawyers,  that  the  multitude  of 
offences  in  all  shapes  should  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum,—in  such  sort  as  that  the  profit,  from  de- 
fending the  injured  againrt  the  iigurer,  and 
the  injurer  against  the  injured,  shall  be  so 
likewise.  Thus  it  is,  that,  with  the  above  ex- 
ception, mischief,  in  whatever  shape  produced 
by  ignorance  of  the  law,  is  by  professional 
draughtsmen  viewed  with  delight:  and,  it 
being  to  their  high  seated  employers  matter  of 
indifference,  hence  it  is,  that  we  see  it  left, 
upon  the  footing  at  which  it  suits  the  interest 
of  the  lawyer  class,  that  it  should  everlastingly 
be  kept. 


LETTER  VI. 

On  the  anxietif  of  the  tegidaiion  CommUtee  to  keep  ike  door  cf  ike  Corie$  iha,  againtt  warhi  com- 
ing  into  conmetUion  wiA  their  own,  Conditione  on  vhiek  Sanetumment  it  reeammended, 
[Neeeenty  of  the  free  tone  oftheae  Letter$.1 


Sir, — Such,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
in  brackets,  was  the  title  of  this  my  sixth  let- 
ter as  announced  in  the  first.  Meantime,  the 
matter  itself  has  undergone  no  small  change. 
Of  the  anxiety  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  to 
keep  out  of  the  sight  of  their  colleagues,  and 
thence  of  their  constituents,  rival  productions 
in  general,  and  in  particular  your  humble  ser- 
vant's actually  existing  works,  and  future 
contingent  Codes,  you  have  already  heard  more 
than  enough.  The  anxiety  on  his  part  not  to 
be  so  kept  out  of  sight — this  is  the  only  anxiety 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  will  give  you 
any  farther  trouble. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  theirs  altogether, 
I  must  however,  submit  to  you,  in  the  way  of 
contrast,  a  short  recapitulatory  sketch,  of  the 
principal  objects,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  the  opposite  anxieties  may  have  been 
observed  directing  themselves,  and  the  diffe- 
rent arrangements,  of  which  the  pursuit  of  the 
respective  objects  has  been  productive. 

1.  My  object  being  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number-— the  same  which,  in 
articles  4  and  18  of  your  Constitutional  Code, 
stands  proclaimed  as  the  all-comprehensive 
object  of  that  official  work,  I  have  on  every 
occasion  held  it  up  to  view  and  made  applica- 
tion of  it. 

Gentlemen's  object  being — ^what  I  will  leave 
to  themselves,  or  some  one  for  them,  to  state, — 
they  have  not,  on  any  occasion,  as  &r  as  I  can 
see,  taken  any  the  smallest  notice  of  it. 

2.  As  one  means  towards  that  same  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  aptitude  of  the 
work  in  relation  to  it— namely,  in  so  far  as 
depends  upon  appropriate  moral  aptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  first  draught, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  shut  the  door  agamst 
all  particular  and  thence  sinister  local  inte- 


rest, backed  with  power  sufiloient  to  give  effect 
to  it,— I  make  offer  of  a  foreign  hand,  secured 
by  its  position  fVom  all  sinister  interest. 

Gentlemen's  object  being  still  what  I  will 
leave  to  some  one  else  to  name, — and,  by  that 
organ  of  impeccability,  to  which  as  far  as  ap- 
pears they  trust,  their  minds  being,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  sufiKciently  secured  against 
all  seduction  from  sinister  interest, — their 
anxiety  has,  for  an  ulterior  object,  the  keeping 
all  such  troublesome  intrusion  as  effectually 
excluded  as  possible. 

8.  In  ftarther  pursuit  of  that  same  end,—- to 
secure  aptitude  to  the  work, — in  so  fiir  as  de- 
pends upon  the  above  and  the  two  other 
branches  of  appropriate  aptitude  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  or  workmen,  namely,  intellectual 
aptitude  and  active  talent, — ^another  object  of 
mine,  is — so  to  order  matters,  that  no  distin- 
guishable arrangement  shall  be  proposed,  that 
has  not  for  its  support  a  distinguishable  and 
openly  expressed  reaton  or  set  of  reatont:  and 
this  security,  the  hand  I  offer  is  accordingly 
prepared  to  afford. 

Gentlemen's  object  being  still  what  I  must 
leave  to  themselves  or  some  one  else  to  name, 
— their  anxiety  is — so  to  order  matters,  that 
no  arrangement  which  in  your  nation  is  to 
have  the  force  of  law,  shall  have  any  one  as- 
signed reason  for  its  support:  in  such  sort, 
that  whether  there  be  any  reason  or  reasons 
for  it  at  all,  and  if  yes  what,  shall  remain  for 
everlasting,  a  subject  of  unsatisfiable  doubt 
and  boundless  coigecture. 

4.  In  frurther  pursuit  of  that  same  end, — 
regarding  consistency  of  design,  as  highly 
conducive,  not  to  say  necessary,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it, — lest,  while  in  one  part,  the  end, 
whatever  it  be,  is  pursued  by  one  course,  in 
another  part  it  be  pursued  by  an  indetermi- 
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Bfttely  difforent  cQune,—mj  aiudet j  Is— that, 
throQi^oiit  the  whole  field,  the  gnrandwork 
thus  laid  shall,  if  possible,  be  the  woric  of  one 
aod  the  same  hand. 

Gentlemen's  object  being  still  what  I  mnst 
leave  to  some  one  else  to  say  in  a  positiTo 
manner,— but,  as  flur  as  appeus  to  me,  from 
their  own  declarations,  eonpled  with  the  na- 
ture of  their  situation,  what  may  be  called 
mvitual  <»O0oiiiiiio(la(tof»— -division  of  the  whole 
stock  of  power  and  glory,  npon  the  principle 
of  a  partition  treaty,— their  anxiety  has  been 
— ^to  secure,  and  they  have  secured  aoeording- 
ly,  to  themselves  aod  one  another,  this  same 
means  of  mutual  accommodation.  And,  of  the 
result,  and  of  the  influence,  which,  if  this  work 
of  theirs  should  become  law,  may  be  expected 
to  be  exercised  by  it  on  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  samples  have  already 
been  brought  to  view,  and  in  greater  number 
than  can  naturally  be  welcome. 

5.  Still,  in  pursuit  of  that  same  end^-^aking 
into  consideration,  with  reference  to  works  of 
the  description  in  question,  the  immensity  of 
the  demand  for  appropriate  intellectual  apti- 
tude and  appropriate  active  talent  on  the  psrt 
of  the  workman,  and  at  the  same  time  the  de- 
plorable scantiness  of  the  supply  everywhere 
in  coiyunetion  with  appropriate  moral  i^ptitude 
In  the  sane  breast — ^yes— everywhere,  Spain 
itself  (ibigive  me.  Sir,  for  saying  so)  not  ex- 
cepted,—my  strongly  manifested  anxiety  has 
Arom  the  first  been,  aod  oontinuee  to  be,  to  se- 
enre  to  your  country,  as  well  as  to  every  other, 
now  and  at  all  times,  the  greatest  obtainable 
number  of  works  of  the  above-mentioned  de- 
scription, by  hands  of  the  above  description, 
for  those  to  whom  It  belongs  to  choose  out  of: 
and,  towards  the  ftiUUmeut  of  this  wish,  I  have 
laboured  with  as  much  eneigy  as  ever  monopo- 
list employed  in  his  endeavours  to  secure  nis 
monopoly.  Witness  the  second  of  my  letters  to 
Emperor  Alexander  as  published  in  my  **  Pa- 
fen  on  Cod^iocUum," 

Gentlemen,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  the  competitor  from  whose  intrusion 
most  trouble  seems  to  have  been  apprehended, 
— took  the  measures,  explained  in  the  second 
of  these  my  letters  to  yourself,  Sirr-being  such 
measures,  as  promised  at  least  equal  success 
against  all  similar  intruders. 

Under  these  circumstances,  despatch  would 
naturally  be,  in  their  eyes,  no  inconsideTable 
object :  and  by  the  principle  of  the  dmnon  of 
Uiomr,  applied  as  it  an^ars  to  have  been  ap- 
plied, not  only  was  harmony  promoted,  but 
despatch  likewise. 

But  enough  now.  Sir,  of  anxieties :  prepare 
yourself,  for  gladness.  Whether,  in  the  ho- 
nourable breasts  in  question  any  such  sensation 
is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  sight  of  any 
Code  of  my  drawing,  you  are  In  a  condition  to 
imagine.  In  mine,  the  si|^t<tf  theirs  has  been 
aod  is  a  source  of  real  satlsfoction. 

The  case  is— In  my  way  of  viewing  the 
matter,  the  tendency  of  this  production  of 


theirs,  with  reforence  to  me.  Is — to  pmrnatsia 
avariety  of  ways  that  Intrusive  dea^wUA 
is  giving  you,  Bi,  so  much  trouble. 

1.  It  will,  to  an  extent  more  or  leas  amM- 
erable,  lay  open  to  my  view  those  local  cneoB- 
stances,  in  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  wUek, 
gentlemen's  modesty  has  found  a  suppaii  u 
their  daim  of  exclusive  privilege. 

2.  It  thereby  lays  before  me,  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  nation  iriiich  it  Is  my  aahitaon  to 
serve,  a  complete  map  of  those  pasts  ef  ftc 
field  of  law,  to  which,  if  to  any,  the  efegectin 
derived  from  foreignership  can  Imve  aa j  appfi- 
cation.  Spreading  out  the  map  beAne  me,  it 
enables  me,  on  each  occasion,  to  make  thaie 
references— those  clear  and  exact  refereaiBce- 
of  which  you  may  have  been  aeeiiig;,Sir,  so  maay 
more  examples  than  it  can  have  been  agreeaUt 
to  any  eye  in  the  situation  of  yours  te  see. 

8.  In  a  word,  it  lays  before  bm — H  laysbe> 
fore  the  members  of  the  existing  Cestse  li 
Uys  before  their  consHtuenta,— it  layi  beftn 
the  succeeding  Ck»rtes— it  lays  befcte  tbs  ss 
deeply  interested  and  obeervani  nstise,  the 
only  existing  production,  with  wbidi  wmj  eae 
of  tiiose  that  I  have  in  preparation  baa  as  yii 
to  contend.  It  is  not  necessary  Ibr  me,  te  at- 
tempt to  afllx  any  precise  value  te  the  mi 
which  this  circumstance  may  be  feead  le  givt 
to  it  with  reference  to  my  intmsive  fipssu 
Sufilce  it  to  observe,  that  the  less  tbe  Tales  sf 
the  production  in  the  eyes  of  the  aatisa  t» 
which  it  looks  for  support,  the  greater  'miH  W 
its  value  vnth  reference  to  the  purpose  of  evciy 
intrusive  rival. 

Actual  satisfiaction  at  seehig  the  Code  in  ito 
candidate  state  is  one  thing :  eveoteal  aaiis- 
foction  at  seeing  It  in  an  decUd  state  is  an- 
other. Bythe  title  of  this  Letter,aa mi 

in  my  first,  yon  may  have  been  prepaied,  Sv, 
for  a  certain  eventual  satlsfoctlen  ee  mj  pait, 
even  in  the  event  of  my  seeing  thp  mmtHm  sf 
law  given  to  the  proposed  Code  is  the  exact 
state,  in  which  it  has  been  the  snhjeet  eC  al 
the  freedom  you  have  seen  taken  with  H.  Of 
this  same  satLsfhction  yon  mbj  at  Ibe  aama 
time  have  obeerved,  that  H  Is  not  ah^sCbsr 
absolute  and  uncon<Utlottal,  but  limited  by  eon- 
diti<«s  more  than  one.  At  that  time,  eondi- 
tions  more  than  one  I  had  accordingly  n  view. 
But,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  that  ay  rbanie 
for  satisfaction  may  be  as  fovonraUo  as  peas- 
ble,  I  have  settled  with  myself  te  pnt  askfe 
these  same  conditions,  all  but  one.  Sa^stisn 
then  I  say  this  propoeed  Code — Yes,  and  as 
soon  as  may  be :  it,  witUn  the  Umm,  the  Im- 
perfections, which  yon  yourself  Sir,  bnve  had 
the  frankness  to  lay  your  finger  npei^  eaa« 
any  or  all  of  them,  be  removed,  so  mmik  the 
better;  not  to  speak  itt  any  of  those  snpf  sml 
ones,  which  my  own  presumtion  lepnesmm 
Itself  as  having  given  Indication  ot  Bat,  if 
nothing  of  this  can  be  done,  naetion  it  < 
it  stands  at  present. 

Now  then  for  the  condition:  it  fe 
more  nor  less  than  this— instead  ef  the 
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ftonly  looked  fn  eTtrlAstbig  doratioiiy 
it  l>ut  »  Umponiy,  and  that  a  abort  one. 
n.  experienoe^— and  a  long  one  need  not 
iBistcHi  apon^ — ^haa  demonstrated  ita  nse- 
issy  tlsen  will  be  the  time  for  giving  to  it 
eternity,  which  will  be  so  much  more  to 
taste  of  ita  honourable  authora. 
3iisidering  the  terraa,  in  which  yonr  letter 
uka  of  thia  proposed  Code, — were  I  even  to 
il^e  »  aeriona  expectation  of  seeing  this 
lition  annexed  to  the  passing  of  it,  I  hope, 
you  -would  notiind  it  altogether  an  immo- 
ate  one.  Sach  is  the  presumptiveness  of 
hope,  it  extends  even  to  this — ^namely,  that, 
;he  endeavour  to  eanse  this  condition  to  be 
lezed,  yonr  influence,  which  fame  represents 
Die  sLa  ao  powerftil,  will  not  be  withholden. 
rhat,  on  Uie  part  of  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
n,  ajiy  willing  consent  to  this  effect  wiU  be 
'en,  is,  I  must  confess,  rather  too  much  for 
7  hope.  Feeling,  each  of  them,  on  his  own 
rehead,  seeing  in  virtue  of  the  partition 
Mkty,  each  of  them  on  that  of  every  other, 
ose  two  moat  instructive  organs,  which  there 
18  been  aueh  ftequent  occasion  to  touch  upon 
-the  organa  of  impeccability  and  infallibility, 
-they  will  feel  themselves  under  an  incapa- 
ty  of  conceiving*  how,  in  any  such  trouble- 
>ine  limitation,  tiiere  can  be  any  use.  Alas  1 
he  closer  I  look  into  this  matter,  the  less 
Knguine  is  my  hope.  Turning  to  their  ^  moat 
ccredited  Codes,"  whose  wisdom  they  have 
aade  theirs,  I  have  found  no  precedent  on 
vhich  my  hope  can  anchor  itself.  To  the  best 
>t  my  recollection,  on  the  foreheads  of  all  per- 
ions  cH>ncenied  in  the  manufacturing  of  all 
^hese  several  Codes,  servants  as  well  as  mas- 
^ra,  the  two  organa  have  been  alike  promi- 
oent. 

Whither  then  shall  this  same  hope  of  mine 
betoke  itself!    The  answer  is  not  difficult: 
to  United  Anglo-America,  resting-place  as 
well  as  cradle  of  all  honest  political  hope.    An 
example  then  I  have  already,  in  that  rashly 
begotten,  and  happily  expired,  act  of  Congress, 
to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion.  Sir,  to 
solicit  your  attention,  and  to  which,  without 
fear  of  contradiction  from  that  Ultramaria,  I 
gave,  or  might  have  given,  the  denomination 
of  the  libtTtmde  law.     Here  sits  my  hope 
quietly  for  the  first  moment    Oh  but,  (cries 
a  voice,)  that  state  is  a  democracy:  ours 
is  a  monarchy:  it  is  only  in  a  monarchy 
that  any  such  organa  are  seen.    The  illus- 
trious OaU,  by  whom  the  organs  of  thia  class 
were  first  discovered^— did  not  the  empire 
of  Austria  give  him  birth  t    Under  the  notion 
of  promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  do  not  the  ralers  in  that 
American  seat  of  anarchy,  make  the  condition 
of  that  same  greatest  number,  depend  upon  the 
will  of  that  greateat  numbert    Can  anything 
bemoreabsudt    Aafbrua,  we  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  greatest  number — Oh,  yes — and 
of  all  the  rea^— depend  npon  the  will  of  one 
indiYidnal— one  single  individual,  irUAoitf  whom 


nothing  can  be  done,  and  fry  whom  evervthiag 
can  be  done :  everythingi  ao  it  be  with  that 
proper  and  neoeaaary  aaaiatance,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  whioh  it  la  that  we  have  placed  at  hia 
diapoeal  the  good  thinga  of  thia  wicked  world 
in  all  requiaite  abundance.  In  some  countries 
there  might  be  danger  in  such  an  arrangement: 
but  in  ours  there  is  none.  In  some  countries, 
all  men's  first  care  is  for  themselves,  and  their 
own  particular  connexions.  But,  in  our  coun- 
try, when  a  man  gets  into  an  office,— if  it  be 
of  a  certain  height,  he  forgets  he  has  a  self 
belonging  to  him :  King  and  country  are  ihe 
sole  objects  of  his  care. 

Well,  Sir,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  will  not  de- 
liver myself  up  absolutely  to  despair.  One 
other  precedent  I  have  in  store.  I  should  have 
said  a  mine  of  precedents :  for  such  it  is  and 
a  moat  abundant  one.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  government  under  which  I  write.  Rot- 
ten aa  it  is^— and  hastening  aa  it  appeara  to  me 
to  be,  to  a  change  which  cannot  oe  for  the 
worse, — sacrificing  aa  it  does  on  all  points  of 
contnriety  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  to  the  supposed  happiness  of 
the  ruling  few  and  the  supremely  ruling  one, 
— still,  on  points  on  which  no  such  contrariety 
has  place,  examples  of  prudence,  the  fruit  of 
long  experience,  are  here  and  there  to  be 
found :  and  this  is  not  the  least  conspicuous 
nor  the  least  incontestable.  Owiei,  it  is  true, 
we  have  none :  the  very  word  is  horrible  to 
us.  StatmUt,  however,  we  have  every  year, 
and  every  year  in  a  heap  such  as  would  out- 
weigh a  hundred  of  your  Codes.  No,  Sir :  not 
a  year  passes,  but  amongst  these  statutes  there 
are — I  fear  to  say  how  many — for  I  have 
neither  time  nor  eyes  to  count  them — but  I 
can  venture  to  say  multitudes,  of  each  of  which 
the  duration  is  limited  to  a  time  certain,  and 
that  a  abort  one.  Witness  even  the  Six  Ad$f 
which,  for  your  information,  I  must  call  by 
the  aggregate  name  of  the  libertieide  acts,  but 
which  among  ua,  are  sufficiently  known  by  the 
more  concise  and  merely  numerical  name: 
Acts,  which  had  the  same  object  aa  that  Ame- 
rican Act,  which  by  its  death  haa  been  ren- 
dered the  pride  of  that  happy  people,  of  which, 
during  ita  life,  it  was  the  dmme. 

Even  the  statute,  on  which  the  standing 
army  depends  for  its  continuance — that  stand- 
ing army,  by  the  dissolution  of  which  the  go- 
vernment would,  if  its  own  fears  are  just,  be 
dissolved— even  this  statute  (it  is  called  the 
Mutiny  Act,)  lives  but  firom  one  year  to  an- 
other. Trust  not  to  me.  Sir,  for  this:  ask 
anybody — ask  our  Minister  at  your  Court, 
whoever  he  may  happen  to  be.  Not  that,  in 
the  possession  of  any  such  expatriated  court 
flkvourite,  you  will  be  likely  to  find  tfny  such 
dry  and  bulky  matter  as  the  matter  of  our 
Statutes  at  large.  But,  that  which  everybody 
knoirs,  you  wUl  find  him  knowing:  and  for 
this  purpose  it  will  suffice. 

Here,  then,  Sir^— under  a  government,  of  the 
determination  of  whioh,  on  every  point  of  con^ 
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Iliek,  to  BMzilloe  the  grMteet  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  to  that  of  the  roUng  few,  yon 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt — ^nnder  this  gorem- 
ment,  the  life  of  whieh  is  in  its  own  persuasion, 
no  less  inseparably  attached  to  that  of  a  par- 
ticular law,  than  that  of  Meleager  was  to  the 
log  which  somebody  threw  into  the  fire — un- 
der this  go?emment  you  see  no  such  ftar  has 
place,  as  that  of  mischief  to  itself,  from  thus 
rendering  the  law  capable  of  going  out  at  the 
end  of  a  tweWemonth.  What  say  they  then  t 
Were  it  only  for  appearance  Mke,  cannot 
gentlemen  be  prerailed  upon  to  assign  to  this 
Code  some  experimental  duration  t  If  yes. 
Bay  then  one  year,  say  two  years:  and,  in 
eitiier  case,  from  thence,  as  is  the  custom  with 
us,  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Cortes. 

You  see.  Sir,  how  mistaken  the  notion  would 
be — that,  betweep  this  exertion  of  self-diffi- 
dence and  prudence,  and  the  practice  of  de- 
predation, to  an  amount  so  fiur  above  anything 
that  in  your  country  men  can  haye  any  con- 
ception of,  there  could  be  anything  of  practi- 
cal inconsistency.  Those  who  require  such 
comfort,  let  this  comfort  them. 

But,  (methinks.  Sir,  I  hear  you  saying  to 
me,)  this  contentment  on  your  part,  is  it  in 
any  degree  consistent,  with  the  opinion,  of 
which  such  copious  intimation  is  given  in  your 
preceding  Letters  t 

Sir,  I  will  tell  you  simply  how  that  matter 
stands.  Good  and  evil  may  be  considered  in 
an  absolute  point  of  view,  or  in  a  comparative : 
compared  witha  greater,  a  lesser  evil  is  good. 
No  mass  of  law  so  bad,  that  I  would  not  vote 
for  it,  on  condition  of  its  taking  the  place  of  a 


Of  the  state,  in  which  the  penal  branch  of 
law  exists  at  present  in  your  country,  gentle- 
men have,  in  their  preface^ — though  but  in  the 
way  of  allusion,  as  to  a  state  of  things  out  of 
dispute, — given  that  account,  to  which,  in  the 
second  of  these  Letters,  I  had  occasion  to  al- 
lude. All  circumstances  considered,  I  can 
scarcely  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that,  in  com- 
parison with  such  a  Code,  even  that,  which  I 
have  been  so  tediously  commenting  upon,  would 
be  a  blessing. 

From  yourself,  moreover,  I  learn.  Sir,  that 
— ^to  an  extent,  the  precise  limits  of  which  are 
not  known  to  me,  but  which  appears  not  to  be 
a  narrow  one — the  existing  atrocities  alluded 
to  fkil  of  receiving  execution  and  eifect.  Here 
then  is  my  hope  and  my  consolation.  Oftheeantt- 
iitg  Code,  the  articles  which  in  their  view  are 
nniit  to  receive  execution,  have,  to  a  consi- 
derable degree,  actually*  iSi^led  of  receiving  it. 
An  inference  I  indulge  in  is  this :  of  the  pro- 
jeeied  Code,  the  articles  which,  in  my  view,  are 
unfit  to  receive  execution,  would,  to  an  amount 
more  or  less  considerable,  in  the  event  of  its 
becoming  law,  be  in  that  same  case. 

In  a  certain  state  of  the  law,  the  existence 
of  the  human  species  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  execution  given  to  the  law :  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  more  exact  the  execution,  the  greater  is 


the  happiness  of  the  greatest 
community  in  question.  In  tliis  i 
law,  for  example,  in  tlie  Angio- 
United  States:  notwithstandia^  tbe 
of  that  poisonous  matter,  which  waa  erigiasi; 
imported  fh>m  the  Augeaa  staUe  ob  the  elbr 
side  of  the  water;  and  which  tfaa  Iftwym,  vb» 
Ihtten  upon  it,  still  keep,  on  the  peoml  aad  drj 
part  of  the  field,  unexpelled. 

In  another  state  of  the  law,  HbB  ezisteaeeif 
the  species  depends  upon  the  noa-ejEeeiitisB  d 
the  law,  and  tiie  consequent  impoteaM  of  th» 
ruling  tribe :  of  the  ruling  few,  under  the  ss- 
premely  ruling  one.  In  this  state,  fisr  ex- 
ample, is  the  law,  in  a  oonntry  which  h  vwid 
be  superfluous  to  name.  Carried  iato  fttD  exe- 
cution and  eflfect,  libel  law  would  of  itsalf  saf^ 
flee  for  the  extirpation  of  the  inliabitaiBftB :  ftr 
the  conversion  of  all  dwellings  into  jails»  sf  si 
the  inhabitants  into  jailors  or  priaesiais ;  mai, 
— by  giving  this  destinatiott,  to  aU  i 
whose  productive  labour,  thesMelves  i 
fellow-countrymen  depend  for 
substituting  starvation  to  eziste 

In  your  country,  though  nttereis  and  x 
of  libels,  all  newspapers  without  exeeqpCaas  ■- 
eluded,  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  ^mmjam 
alluded  to,  laws,  I  cannot  doabi,  wight  bt 
found,  by  the  aggregate  virtae  of  wlack,  if 
folly  executed,  an  equally  oomplete  desnwff 
would  be  effected. 

Wherever  Roman  law  has  tmgmnHf — is  id- 
dition  to  a  fonctionary,  by  whom,  ndcr  ks 
own  name,  power  of  pardoning,  applimbh  ts 
offences  in  general,  has  been  avoiredly  psi- 
sessed  and  exercised,— other  ftmetioaariestei 
are,  by  whom,  without  the  nama,  that  tami 
power  has  been  possessed  and  exercfasd.  What 
the  judicatories  have  not  poaeeesed  the  povw 
of  giving  execution  to  penal  laws  <if  their  ewa 
motion, — ^nor  without  being  called  upon  by  a 
servant  of  the  Monarch  in  the  sitnatisa  if 
pro6ecutor-general,--the  whole  of  this  osvertly 
pardoning  power  has  had  kit  single  bsaast  ftr 
the  seat  of  it.  In  so  for  as  this  has  besn  exer- 
cisable by  them  at  their  own  motioBt  Uus  aodt 
of  proceeding  has  been  styled  the  im^miaiteriali 
and,  within  their  several  ranges,  tlis  power  if 
the  prosecutor-general  has  had  the  jadges  if 
the  several  judicatories  for  sharers  ia  iL  As> 
cording  to  Sasaiso,  thus,  for  ^'■■^^r^,  if  ait 
recollection  does  not  deceive  me»  stood  tht 
matter  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ;  aeeorfiss 
to  Bod&sMT,  in  the  Prussian.  I  sbeald  expec: 
to  find  the  case  standing  on  oinch  the  »■» 
footing  among  you :  not  to  speak  «f  the  last  if 
Europe. 

With  us,  the  matter  stands  as  yat  apea  asi 
quite  so  bad  a  footing :  the  power  ef  giviiff 
effect  to  the  laws  on  which  persnaal  ssmuity 
depends  is  not  made  an  object  ef  asoaspely : 
our  Monarch  being  God  upon  earth,  as  we  aiv 
all  of  us  taught  from  Blackstoae,  ear  lawyeia 
as  for  as  depends  upon  then,  have,  it  is  first, 
given  to  him  the  power  of  pattiag  Is  doaik 
every  man  it  would  be  agreeable  te  Hm  fe»|et 
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io  deftlh,  OB  oonditiMi  of  finding  ono  bnad  to 
lo  the  Joby  and  another,  hj  the  ooanter-eignn- 
iure  of  a  pardon*  to  oonoor  in  gtving  impunity 
u>  it.  Bnt»  eommodionB  at  vpon  thia  state- 
nent  it  may  leem,  thif  node  of  proeeeding, — 
dgnatane  and  oonnter-signatares  being  Tiaible 
iluiigs, — ^haa  not  yet  beoome  a  eoBtomary  one : 
modes  not  less  effective  bat  less  conspicuous 
mTe  hitherto  obtained  the  preference :  disori- 
ninating  slaughter  has  not  yet  been  visibly 
ulded  to  indiscriminate.  Matters,  howerer, 
ire  in  preparation  for  it.  Recent  progress  has 
)een  made.  The  last  session  but  one  or  two 
>roduced  a  statute,  by  which  the  right  of  cer- 
»in  relatives  to  prosecute  for  the  murder  of 
ihe  correlative  without  permission  ftt>m  the 
Monarch, — in  which  case,  on  oonviction,  a 
)ardon  from  him  was  without  effect, — ^was 
bbrogated.  Since  then,  the  life  of  every  man 
n  the  kingdom  hangs  by  a  thread,  which  a 
irord  from  the  king  may  cut  at  any  time, 
tf  ine.  Sir,  remaining  as  you  see  still  uncut, 
irhat  gratitude  do  I  not  owet 

I  b^  your  pardon,  Sir — I  have  been  digress- 
ng.  What  belongs  to  your  case  is  this. 
Jnder  a  government,  which  has  for  its  real 
object  the  supposed  happiness  of  the  ruling 
'ew  through  tiie  sacrifice  of  the  real  happiness 
)f  the  subject  many,~-4he  system  of  law  being 
»  such  a  degree  bad,  that  the  execution  of  it 
f  complete  would  sufiice  for  the  extirpation  of 
;he  species, — in  such  a  state  of  things,  if  the 
ipecies  remains  in  part  unextirpated,  it  must 
>e  indebted  for  its  existence  to  some  arbitrary 
>ower,  by  which  the  purposes  proposed  by  the 
nakers  of  the  law  are  prevented  ftDm  being 
carried  into  effect.  While  your  judicial  estab- 
ishment,  and  your  system  of  judicial  proce- 
iure,  remain  upontiieir  present  footing,or  upon 
my  footing  standing  on  a  ground  of  Rome-bred 
awy the  otherwise  natural  effects,  of  codes 
Irawn  from  that  source — of  codes  such  as  the 
)ne  I  have  before  me — ^will,in  arbitrary  powers 
luch  as  those  I  have  been  speaking  of,  find  a 
Mdliative.  And  on  this  palliative  rests  the  con- 
idence  I  entertain,  of  seeing  your  country  still 
nhabited,  even  supposing  the  code  in  question 
o  pass  in  its  own  words  unchanged. 

You  are  now,  Sir,  in  a  condition  to  judge, 
vhether,  on  the  satisfaction  above  deolared,in 
vhat  degree  soever  well  or  ill  grounded,  in- 
onsistency  can  be  charged. 

Though,  beyond  the  above-mentioned  tem- 
wrariness,  lest  you  should  be  asking  too  much, 
[  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  asking  for  anything 
n  the  character  of  a  eonditUmf — a  few  other 
bings  there  are,  which  I  will  venture  to  men- 
ion  in  the  character  of  simple  propositions. 

1.  One  is — ^that  of  an  Article,  dedaring,  that 
br  giving  increase  to  the  quantity  of  punish- 
nent  appointed  in  any  case  by  the  new  Code, 
10  reoouise  shall  be  had  to  any  at  present 
ixisting  portion  of  statute  law:  anv  more  than 
br  applying  punishment,  in  any  shape  or  de- 
cree, to  any  aot  to  which  this  same  new  Code 
las  not  applied  punishment  Something  in  this 


view  I  should  expect  to  find  actnaUy  done,  but 
time  and  eyes  forbid  the  search. 

In  Title  I.  chapter  xiii.  as  above-mentioned, 
I  see  a  chapter,  entitled  **  On  delinquencies 
{ddUoi)  and  delinquents  not  comprehended  in 
this  Code  :*'  and  therein,  besides  laws  relative 
to  matters  ecclesiastical  and  ordinances  rela- 
tive to  matters  military,  I  find — namely  in  Ar^ 
tide  185,  over  and  abore  iMt<os,  mention  made 
of  eulfxu  as  being  commissible  against  the  re- 
gulations or  ordinances  which  govern  {rijan  in) 
any  matters  or  branches  of  the  public  admini- 
stration. But,  of  these  non-comprehended  por- 
tions of  law,  I  see  no  more  particular  designa- 
tion given. 

For  the  purpose  here  in  question,  the  more 
obvious,  as  well  as  the  shorter  and  at  the  same 
time  the  more  complete  course  would  be — a 
general  clause,  killing  at  one  stroke,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  were  kept  alive  by  a  list 
made  out  fbr  that  purpose,  the  whole  body  of 
the  penal  laws  found  in  existence.  This  would 
be  the  onlj  endurable  course,  supposing  tiie 
survey,  taken  on  this  occasion  of  tiie  field  of 
penal  Uw,  an  all-comprehensive  one.  But,  to 
the  gentiemen  in  question^ — ^if  the  truth  may 
be  confessed,  this  same  idea  of  sil-comprehen- 
siveness,  considering  how  natural  it  is  for  a 
man  to  measure  all  other  men's  faculties  by 
his  own,  scarcely  should  I  expect  to  find  it  an 
endurable  one  :  and,  at  the  hands  of  him  by 
whom  accomplishment  is  regarded  as  impos- 
sible, accomplishment  cannot  reasonably  be 
looked  for. 

Even  among  us,  among  whom,  how  ill  soever 
iqiplied,  experience  in  the  field  of  legislation  is 
so  much  more  abundant  than  with  you^ — men, 
in  other  respects  not  destitute  of  intelligence, 
are  not  wanting,  to  whom  the  idea  of  setting, 
in  any  such  way,  any  precise  bounds  to  the  de- 
mand for  punidmient  and  coercion,  is  an  into- 
lerable one. 

'^  Not  being  myself  (without  more  trouble 
than  I  choose  to  bestow)  able  to  descry  any 
such  limits,  the  thought  that,  by  any  labour  he 
can  bestow,  it  diould  be  in  the  power  of  any 
other  man  to  trace  them  out,  is  intolerable  to 
me."  Such  is  the  confession,  involved  in  every 
declaration,  of  the  impossibility  of  substituting 
on  the  field  in  question  light  to  everlasting 
darkness.  What  is  above  said  with  relation  to 
your  StaiuU  Law,  or,  as  it  is  called.  Written, 
— may,  with  littie  or  no  difference,  be  found 
appliofcble  to  your  Common  Law,  or,  as  lawyers 
love  to  call  it,  (because  there  is  so  much  writ- 
ing in  it,)  Unwritten  Law.  I  mean  the  Rome' 
hredy  commonly  called  the  Riman  Law,  In  it 
I  behold  a  still  more  vivadoos,  as  well  as 
venomous  hydra,  than  in  your  statute  law.  A 
hydra,  yes : — ^but,  unfortunately,  not  in  your 
Legislation  Committee — ^no,not  even  in  its  Pre- 
sident, whatever  he  may  behold  in  a  looking- 
glass,  can  I  behold  a  Hercules. 

What  if,  by  their  Code^— after  the  storm  of 
horror  and  contempt  poured  forth  upon  the 
system  of  penal  law  which  they  found  In  exis- 
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tonce^— (Gentlemen  durald  be  found  to  haTo  loft 
it  in  a  state  of  ondiiturbed  existence ;  adding 
thus,  instead  of  substituting,  the  new  load  of 
their  own  ftaming,  to  a  biuihen  declared  by 
themselves  to  be  an  intolerable  one  t  Should 
such  an  onussion  be  found  actually  to  have 
place,  your  exertion^  Sir,  will,  I  hope,  not  be 
wanting  for  the  repair  of  it. 

Do  what  you  can,  Sir,  I  cannot  yery  well  see 
how,in  the  situation  of  Adyocates,a  set  of  men, 
nurtured  in  Rome-bred  law,  can  eifectually  be 
preyented,  from  pointing,  if  not  in  a  direct,  in 
a  little  less  effectual  though  indirect  way,  to 
the  old  hag  for  an  interpretation  of  it :  nor, — 
without  which  the  call  would  be  hopeless^ — 
men,  in  the  situation  of  Judges,  impregnated 
with  the  same  poisonous  miUc,  be  preyented 
from  giving  ear  to  it.  Thence  it  is,  that,  for 
substituting  certainty  to  uncertamty,  cognosci- 
bility  to  uncognoBcibility,  there  exists  not  any 
possible  instrument,  other  thana  oomplete  mass 
of  expository  matter,  subjoined  all  along  to  the 
main  text,  and  intervening  between  the  main 
text  and  the  Rationale,  interwoven,  as  in  my 
above-mentioned  French  works,  stands  not  only 
proposed,  but,  if  I  do  not  misreoollect,  exem- 
plified. 

Yes,  Sir,  when  oompleted,  the  collection  of 
Ck>des  should,  either  in  the  way  of  insertion  or 
in  the  way  of  reference,  contain  everything,  to 
which  the  fbrce  of  law  is  given  by  government: 
and,  while  it  embraces  everything  in  existence 
by  its  power,  it  should  embrace  uie  whole  con- 
tingent friture  by  its  providence. 

One  little  proposed  arrangement  I  would  not 
venture.  Sir,  to  trouble  you  with,  vrere  it  not 
for  the  Ikcility  with  whidi— and,  I  hope,  with- 
out any  very  sensible  wound  to  national  honour 
and  glory,  or  soreness  in  the  organ  of  infiilli- 
bility— effect  might  be  given  to  it.  In  this 
Code,  the  numbering  of  the  Articles  goes  on,  I 
observe,  in  one  and  the  same  series,  from  first 
to  last :  number  of  the  last  Article,  829.  In 
this  sxrangement  no  method  has  place  bnt 
that  of  the  numeration  table,  nothing  of  vd^ 
is  meant  by  cUutifcaUon.  But,  along  with  this 
arrangement,  comes  a  system  of  classification 
in  the  customary  form;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  form 
resembling  what  is  customary.  First  comes  a 
Part  styled  The  Preliminary  Part;  then  come 
Part  the  first  and  Part  the  second.  Under 
Part  the  first,  I  find  eight  Titles;  under  Part 
the  second,  three:  under  every  Title,  except 
Title  eighth  and  Title  ninth,  I  find  Chapters 
more  than  one:  and,  under  every  Chapter  I 
suppose  there  may  be,  under  little  less  than 
every  chapter  I  am  sure  there  axe,  Articles 
more  than  one. 

This  being  the  case,  the  little  arrangement  I 
would  venture  to  propose  is — ^that,  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Article,  reckoning  from  the  first  in 
the  whole  woxlc,— -be  added,  or  substituted,  the 
number  of  the  Article,  reckoning  from  the  first 
in  the  Chapter  of  which  it  forms  a  part 

Suppoee  this  not  done,  note.  Sir,  the  incon- 
venience. In  process  of  time,  comes  an  Article 


to  be  inserted,  or  an  Artide  to  te 
Take  in  the  first  plaoe  the  ease  of 
Suppose  the  insertion  made  at  ikm  mA  ef  thi 
series,  the  system  of  demgnaliosi  Mmumwm  m 
disturbance.  Bnt,  snppoee  it  aade  at  iStm  esm- 
meneement  of  the  series,  the  o 


that,  if  the  numerical  order  is  still  psessiiil 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  eeiiao  tins  esa- 
stmetod,  the  numerical  names  bj  wUsk  te 
Articles  were  originally  designated  are  mv  sD 
erroneous :  and,  to  the  no^Mr  of  eack,  te 
number  of  that  which  was  neact  in  tke  sens 
must  be  substituted,  or  confrusioa  will  be  thi 
result:  and,  in  whatever  part  of  tha  acaas  thi 
new  Article  is  inserted,  the  snnaneal  namss 
of  all  above  it  remain  indeed  UHififeetad,bsC 
those  of  all  below  it  require  to  be  sttbjeetsd  tt 
the  change:  so,  in  case  of  a  repeal,  the  esass- 
quenoe  is — a  state  of  thinipB  wlddi  ia  lbs  ese- 
verwe  of  the  above.  In  practice  wliei  wiU  bs 
the  result!  That  no  each  inaertwn  or  expaaD- 
tion  will  have  place.  Whatever  is  thmiJas 
done,  must  be  done  by  an  ind^MBdoat  1bv» 
leaving  the  numerical  airaDgaBoni  eadistoib' 
ed.  But,  in  this  way,  the logieal  awMgimmi. 
which  has  been  given  to  the  ewieting  osnss  if 
Articles,  cannot  be  extended  to  any  uepph 
mental  ones.  Now^— instead  of  the  ai  ilhsMii 
cal  arrangement  throughont,  with  tiie  kgicBl 
arrangement  here  and  there  joatliag  it»  sag- 
poee  the  usual  logical  arraagenaeBt  faftd  besa 
employed,  with  the  arithmetieal,  aa  issaal,  ia 
subordination  to  it.  In  any  Title,  amd  ia  saf 
Chapter  of  that  Titie,  suppose  »  new  Aitids 
added:  at  the  end  of  the  series  eTAitidesesa- 
tained  in  that  Qiapter  let  the  additisa  W 
made^ — ^the  dassifieation  will  be  atiU  preasrved, 
and  everything  left  unchanged  and  au<lisiBil- 


ed. — Conversely,  suppose  repeal 
Article  in  that  '^   _ 

the  series  of  Articles  belonging  to  that  I 
insert  aa  Article,  giving  notioe  that  the  Aitisia 
in  question  is  repealed.  In  case  of  sabaliia 
tion,  the  notifieation  will  be—'*  to  sash  an  Ar- 
ticle (designating  it  by  ito  number)  wlmjilals 
tiiefoUowing." 

With  tiutt  same  metiiod  of  theirs,  it  ba« 
theirs,  the  Honourable  aathoia  of  the  legkal 
method  in  qnestlmi  were,  it  must  be  pnaaosed, 
not  ill  satisfied.  The  Uttie  alteration  hsm  sab- 
mitted  has  no  other  object  than  the  giving  to 
that  same  method  of  theirs  a  degree  ef  nadtfr 
turbed  continuance  such  as  it  cewd  net  paasess 
otherwise.  If  not  oitoptioa,  this  little  jatfwsisa 
may  at  any  rate,  I  hnqpe,  obtain /oiiyieiassfc 

As  to  the  origin  of  this    ~     _ 
method,— in  the  oryoa  </ ti^WliMilp  I  < 
but  suspect  it  might  be  to  be  f  ^ 

to  the  Otmm  of  the  urgam:  To  a  weik  tttss 
perfect,  the  Dwoson  of  preaao^tiesi  hsasidC 
could  he  ever  have  the  efhmtefy  to  pvepest, 
in  any  part,  a  ehaagel— ^asuer:  TrnpessOils 

Under  tiie  inspiration  of  this  sans  Geaiaa  H 
was,tiiat  the  aatiiorsof  tfaeCoMtitBtkMlGsde 
oidafaied  in  positive  tenna  that 
dionld  have  place  for  e«^  yeaia: 
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the  same  time^by  »  stroke  of  nfined  policj,  to 
the  end  of  that  period,  an  indefinite  one.  And, 
mth  the  inspixationB  of  this  same  Geniiu,  the 
hononrable  anthoit  of  thieaame  fwojeeted  Penal 
Code  appear  to  be  no  lem  sofiieiently  impreg- 
nated. 

Qaitting  the  aUegro^  I  most  retam  to  the 

Proportioned  to  the  seyerity,  if  there  be 
any,  in  the  aboTe  remarks, — especially  if  in 
any  degree  it  should  be  felt  to  be  wamnted 
by  jostice, — ^wiU  naturally  be — ^the  sensation 
of  chagrin,  produced  in  the  breasts,  of  what- 
ever persons  are,  in  -rirtue  of  the  parts  respec- 
tWely  taken  by  them  in  the  work,  the  subjects 
of  thiem.  Believe  me,  Sir,  or  believe  me  not, 
it  is  not  without  a  correspondent  chagrin  on 
my  part,  that  any  such  unpleasant  sensation 
can  ever  present  itself  to  my  mind.  Imagina- 
tion finds  no  difiiculty  in  placing  me  in  their 
situation.  Triumph,  were  I  assured  of  it, — 
triumph  on  any  occasion,  and  in  any  shape,  if 
the  persons  triumphed  oyer  were  present,  would 
to  me  have  more  of  concern  thui  joy  in  it. 

In  no  sensitive  being  could  I  ever  yet  wit- 
ness pain, — ^whether  body  and  mind,  or  mind 
alone,  were  the  seat  of  it,— without  catching, 
as  if  by  contagion,  a  portion  more  or  less  con- 
siderable of  it.  It  is  thus  that  I  am  consti- 
tuted :  that  I  am  so,  is  it  not  known  to  all 
that  have  ever  lived  with  met 

The  consequence  is,— that  in  the  present 
instance,  lest  I  should  fkil  in  the  ftilfilment  of 
what  appears  to  me  my  duty  towards  your 
nation  and  mankind  at  large,  it  is  all  sJong 
necessary  for  me,  to  keep  my  mind  abstracted 
from  any  effect  it  may  have  upon  them  in  any 
such  unpleasant  way,  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible.   All  this  while,  in  supposing  the  pro- 
duction of  chagrin  by  such  a  cause,  I  look — 
not  to  the  honouraUe  gentlemen  in  question, 
of  none  of  whom  have  I  the  honour  to  know 
anything  but  what  I  see  in  public  documents, 
— ^Dut  to  the  universal  and  unchangeable  na- 
ture of  man,  in  the  situation  in  which  I  see 
them  placed.   It  is  to  this  cause,  as  much  per- 
haps as  to  any  other,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
libel  law :  it  is  for  this  cause,  that  men  in  such 
abundance— (and  the  gentlemen  in  question 
could  direct  your  regaid  to  some  examples V— 
are  so  eager  in  their  endeavours,  to  consign 
to  ignominious  death,  those  whose  misfortune 
it  is  to  differ  from  them.     In  speaking  of 
chagrin  from  such  a  cause,  I  speak  of  that 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
exist:  not  of  anything  which  I  should  expect 
to  see  declared.    How  it  is  with  man  in  such 
a  situation,  often  have  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
senre.    hA.  him,  while  the  animadversion  is 
applying  itself— speak  of  the  effect  naturally 
prodnof^  by  it,  and  express  your  own  regret 
at  the  thoughts  of  it— you  will  be  taken  up 
short,  your  sympathy  will  be  taken  fbr  insult : 
and  the  more  acute  the  feeling  is,  the  more  de- 
cided will  be  the  protestations  of  indifference. 
Among  the  effects  of  these  operations  of 


mine,  if  any  eflbcts  they  have,  I  cannot  there- 
fore but  number  these  unpleasant  ones.  As 
to  their  original  cause,  operations  and  effects 
together,  it  is  no  other  than  that  which,  on 
every  occasion,  has  place  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  operator.  Exactly  as  much  unkind 
feeling,  and  no  more,  have  I  towards  the 
gentlemen  in  question,  collectiyely  and  indivi- 
dually, as  the  surgeon  has  tovrards  his  patient. 
When  the  surgeon  operates,  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  indiridual  operated  upon,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  his  particular  connexions,  no 
others.  In  my  case,  it  has  been  for  the  good 
of  all  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres,  that,  in 
wish  and  endeavour  at  least,  I  have  been 
operating,  and  through  Spain,  sooner  or  later, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  human  race.  Con- 
sidering that,  in  all  this,  I  make  no  personal 
sacrifice  in  any  shape  worth  mentioning,  Judge, 
Sir,  whether,  without  much  danger  from  tiie 
imputation  of  credulity,  you  may  not  venture 
to  believe  me. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  judge  then.  Sir,  whether, 
by  the  contemplation  of  any  such  universally 
encountered  uneasiness,  as  above,  I  should 
have  been  justified  in  turning  my  back  upon 
the  unmeasnreable  mass  of  misery,  which  these 
remarks  of  mine,  such  as  they  are,  have  been 
labouring  to  alleviate,  and  in  the  production 
of  which  L  should  have  been  a  participator,  if, 
by  any  such  narrow  sympathy,  my  pen,  such 
as  it  is,  had  been  stopped.  Think,  Sir,  whether, 
by  a  single  instance  of  execution  given  to  a 
single  one  of  the  one-and-twenty  homicidal 
articles  above  spoken  of^ — every  one  of  them, 
in  the  view  of  so  many  other  attentive  ob- 
servers of  human  nature  as  well  as  myself,  so 
much  worse  than  useless, — suffering  could  fkil 
of  being  produced,  to  a  greater  amount,  than 
in  all  five  of  these  same  illustrious  breasts  put 
together,  could  be  produced,  by  anything  that 
has  been  said,  or  ever  could  be  said,  by  the 
unknown  stranger^— placed  as  he  is  forever 
out  of  their  sight  as  effectually  as  if  by  the 
hand  of  death. 

Ere  this,  your  invrard  sanction  cannot,  I 
think.  Sir,  but,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, have  been  given,  to  the  persuasion, 
in  which,  on  my  part,  this  correspondence  com- 
menced :  I  mean,  the  persuasion  of  the  inevi- 
table disadvantage,  with  which,  with  reference 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, it  could  not  but  have  been  carried  on,  had 
my  part  in  it  been  to  be  strained  through  a 
censor's  sieve,  though  a  Conde  de  Toreno*i  had 
been  the  hand  that  held  it.  Thus  much  I  can 
venture  to  affirm,  and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction,— that,  in  the  multitude  of  remarks, 
the  freedom  of  which,  be  the  justice  of  them 
what  it  may,  has  been  so  undeniable, — ^there 
exist,  in  no  small  proportion,  such  as,  even  in 
the  persuasion  of  their  justice,  a  prudent  man, 
in  your  situation,  could  not  have  brought  him- 
self to  give  utterance  to.  Whatever  were  the 
demand  for  animadversion,  could  any  such 
man  have  poured  forth  any  such  body  of  ani- 
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madTenioii,  on  this  flame  work  of  joor  Beleeted 
oolleagnes,  either  in  their  presence  or  ont  of  it  1 
In  your  sitnation,  oonld  a  man  have  spoken  in 
any  each  strain,  of  the  object  of  such  ezten- 
siye  idolatry — (oh,  that  there  were  none  worse 
grounded !)  yonr  Constitutional  Code!  In 
your  situation  could  a  man  have  spoken  in 
any  such  strain  of  aristocracy  at  large!  In 
your  situation,  could  a  man  have  spoken  of 
the  order  of  lawyers  in  particular,  as  I  have 
found  it  so  continually  and  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  speak  of  them?  In  your  situation, 
oould  a  man  have  spoken  of  the  order  of 
ehurchmen,  as  I  hare  already  begun  to  speak, 
and  shall  have  to  speak  again,  in  my  next  and 
as  it  were  postscript  letter!  In  yonr  situa- 
tion, could  a  man  have  spoken  of  the  situation 
in  which  your  Cortes  is  doomed  to  sit,  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere,  loaded,  as  I  have  shown  it 
to  be,  with  the  ftimes  of  sinister  and  eorrup- 
.  Urt  interest!  exposed  to  a  micuma,  against 
which  scarce  oould  a  Fontana  d?  cro,  in  the 
metropolis  of  every  proyince,  afford  a  suffi- 
ciently powerfdl  antidote !  In  your  situation, 
eould  a  man  hare  anything  near  so  strongly 
inyited  attention,  as  at  every  turn  I  have  seen 
reason  to  do,  to  the  union  of  the  most  per- 
fectly unrestrained  discussion,  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  security,  harmony,  public  economy  and 
good  gD?emment  in  every  imaginable  shape, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Anglo-American  United 
States !  In  a  word,  in  your  situation,  could  a 
man  have  spoken,  as  I  have  found  but  too  much 
occasion  to  speak,  of  monarchy ! — of  monarchy, 
in  any  the  least  absurd  and  mischieyous  form 
in  which  that  disastrous  result,  of  primsTal 
necessity  in  the  inftmcy  of  society,  can  poe- 
sibly  present  itself! 

[In*  your  situation,  could  a  man,  Sir,  have 
spoken,  as  I  haTe  found  but  too  much  occasion 
to  speak,  of  monarchy !  Fancy  not,  howerer, 
from  anything  I  haye  said— fancy  not,  Sir, 
that  you  have  been  hearing  me  say — Bid 
f(mndv€$  of  your  monarehy.  True  it  is,  that 
BO  goyemment,  to  which  the  name  of  monarch 
eyer  has  been  or  ever  can  be  applicable,  ever 
has  been  or  ever  can  be  anything  better  than 
a  system  of  established  plunderage:  plun- 
derage— ^regulated  indeed,  but  only  because, — 
unless  it  be  in  this  as  in  every  ease  regulated, 
— ^the  matter  of  plunderage,  and  with  it  the 
profit,  must  soon  cease.  £a  Spain,  monarch's 
established  share, — according  to  officii  ac- 
counts, taken  and  made  public  here  about  the 
year  1787, — one-fourth  of  the  whole  ezpendi- 
inre  of  the  government :  besides  ulterior  ex- 
penditure, to  an  amount  unascertainable  and 
imlimited. 

True  it  is,  that  by  no  man  has  any  attempt 
been  ever  nmde — by  no  man  will  any  attempt 
be  ever  made — ^to  show  in  what  way  it  is  that, 


*  Thoofffa  written  aft  the  tine,  the 
between  this  and  the  bracket  ' 
fneerted  in  the  Letten  is 
Toveno. 


I  tine,  the  vu^;r^ha 
ket  in  p.  543  wire  not 
■tut  to  the  Conde  de 


from  the  rabjeeting  all  to  tlM  will  of  «M  «r  if 
a  few,  the  happine«  of  the  greataat  anabv 
can  receive  inerease. 

True  it  is,  that  by  no  man  has  any  t 
been  ever  made— 4>y  no  man  will  any  t 
be  ever  made — to  show  how,  by  fpmg  etvy- 
thing  to  one  or  to  a  few,  or  by  jdaeiiig  cveiy- 
thing  within  the  grasp  of  one  or  of  »  hm^- 
subsistence,  abundance,  or  aoeniity  ia  aa; 
shape,  can,  any  more  than  equality,  be  aftiM 
to  all,  or  to  00  much  as  the  greateat  Boabsr. 

True  it  is,  that  by  no  man  haa  any  attempt 
been  ever  made  to  uiow— by  no  man  will  aaj 
attempt  be  ever  made  to  show — that,  ia  aay 
instance,  in  which  the  ruling  few  were  aot  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  snbjeet  Baay  §m 
their  continuance  in  rule,  they  ever  &iled  ts 
give  to  their  own  interest  the  prefbrenee  ever 
that  of  the  subject  many;  or  how^ — in  case  if 
every  such  constant  prefeienee  of  evoyooa  dm 
to  self  as  they  pretend  to  |^ve^---tlie  kamaa 
species  could  so  much  as  oontinoa  in  i 

Is  it  in  human  nature,— that 
fliU  of  resentment  for  restraint 
stnint,  which  in  every  shape  is  in  Ua  ayea  sa 
injury — ^is  it  in  human  nature,— that  a  maass 
situated  should,  by  anything  b«t  toror  er 
impotence,  be  induced  to  put  with  any  tfat 
least  particle  of  power,  which  be  haa  heea  ia 
use  to  exercise,  or  so  much  as  to  wish  fori 

Is  it  in  human  nature, — ^that,  in  a  state  if 
indigence,  (and  so  long  as  he  has  anything  that 
is  not  his  own,  every  monarch  is  in  «  atate  if 
indigence,)  any  such  man,  ia  aay  each  iafi- 
gence,  should  ever,  with  patienea,  behold  1 
self  reduced  to  a  state  of  still  moie  ] 
indigence! 

jJx  this,  Sir,  without  moeh  atrain  i^en  the 
foncy,  you  may  actually  hear  me  saying :  bat 
still  what  you  do  not  hear  me  aaying  is — Bid 
youndva  of  your  Monanky, 

Regulated  plunderage,  to  whatever  cstcat 
carri^  on,  is  still  a  less  evil  than  unv^alated 
plunderage  to  the  same  extent  ia. 

Conducive  to  the  greatest  bappineai  ef  the 
greatest  number  no  goverameat  can  be— iC 
and  so  long  as,  the  greatest  number  thiak  the 
contrary :  for,  can  any  man  be  happy,  aay  for- 
ther  than  in  his  own  opinion  he  is  sot  And, 
on  this  subject,  or  any  other  snbjeet,  ritti^ 
where  I  do,  how  can  I  tell  what  they  thiak  I 
Whatsoever  care  has  eyen  as  yet  ~ 
ployed  upon  their  minds,  has  it  not  1 
ployed  to  make  them  think  wrong,  i 
than  that  they  should  not  think  wro^g^  ts 
prevent  them  from  thinking  at  all! — ^Ne^  Sir, 
— ^in  a  few  years,  in  no  eyes  in  which  the 
greatest  happineas  of  the  greateet  nailer  is 
Uie  only  legitimate  end  of  govemment^  will 
any  government,  other  than  that  of  n  nyve- 
sentative  democraey  as  in  the  Aa^o-Amerima 
United  States,  be  UyHmate,  Bet,  cithv  ia 
one  body,  or  in  a  duster  of  eonfedststed  bo- 
dies, have  yon^— in  aay  each  proportion  m  Aty 
had  it»  or  in  aay  ether  aatteient 
—the  staff  of  which 
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craeies  are  made!  A  npreeeiitatiTe  demo- 
oraoy,  not  less  neceMarily  perhaps  thaQ  a  mo- 
narchy, mnet  have  a  chief.  The  Americans 
bad  their  Washington :  and,  in  de&nlt  of  him, 
with  the  exception  of  his  next  successor,  every 
President  they  have  oyer  had,  would  have 
made  »  Washington.  But,  among  yout  is 
there  anything  oot  of  which  a  Wa^iington 
could  be  made  t — ^There  may  be,  for  aught  I 
know :  but  how  can  I  know  t 

Desirable  or  undesirable,  in  a  constitution 
— made,  of  materials  such  as  yours  is  made  of 
— materials  so  irreconcileably  discordant, — 
change,  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  is  in  my 
eyes  altogether  unavoidable.  Saying  this,  what 
I  do  not  say,  iar—JRid  jf<mndte$  o/M<marchy» 
But  what  I  do  say,  is — Whatever  change  you 
make,  be  it  in  fkvour  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number^ — not  of  the  rul- 
ing few,  or  of  the  supremely  ruling  one :  be  it, 
towards  a  form  by  which  all  causes  of  insecu- 
rity and  discontent  are  excluded,  rather  than 
towards  that  form,  under  which  among  you, 
they  were  so  recently  operating ;  operating,  ^1 
together,  and  with  a  so  disastrously  effective 
force.] 

Now,  Sir,  permit  me  for  a  moment  to  indulge 
in  a  supposition,  which,  in  its  matter,  what- 
ever in  your  eyes  may  be  the  probability  of  it, 
will,  I  am  confident,  not  be,  in  every  part,  dis- 
pleasing to  you :  it  is  this.  After  sight  of  the 
objections  brought  to  view^ — Gentlemen,  being 
in  their  own  minds  satisfied  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  them  to  an  extent  more  or  less  consi- 
derable, come  forward, — ^and,  on  such  con'bide- 
rations  as,  in  their  judgment,  shall  be  best 
suited  to  the  occasion,  declare  themselves  con- 
tent, or  desirous,  as  they  think  best,  that  this 
work  of  theirs  shall  sleep  a  while  on  the  shelf: 
or,  (to  take  another  supposition,  and  whidb,  for 
the  reason  above  given,  may  be  perhaps  a  pre- 
ferable one,)  to  aa  extent  more  or  less  consi- 
derable,—amendments,  of  the  nature  of  those 
which  I  have  ventured  to  submit,,  together 
with  others  that  may  perhaps  be  suggested, 
having  been  made<— the  proposed  Code,  at 
their  presentation,  passes :  but  with  a  clause 
confining  the  duration  of  it  to  a  certain  limit- 
ed time,  and  that,  as  above,  not  a  long  one. 
To  these  two  suppositions,  have  patience  with 
me.  Sir,  while  I  add  one  more.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  these  same  most  competent  hands, 
not  only  is  the  door  thrown  open,  but  invita- 
tion given — ^given  to  every  man  whom  it  shall 
find  disposed  to  accept  it — to  deliver  in,  with 
or  without  further  remarks  on  the  only  as  yet 
proposed  Code,  a  Code  of  his  own  penning, 
with  or  without  an  interwoven  rationaU,  as  he 
shall  be  advised. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  sins  found  to 
have  been  hitherto  manifested,  (always  sup- 
poeing  that  into  a  political  situation  so  ele- 
vated it  is  possible  for  political  sin  to  have 
foond  entrance,)  whatever  may  have  been  the 
Bins  manifested^— a  oonfe«on,  such  as  the 
above,  would  it  not  be  an  ample— would  it 


not,  Sir,  be  a  glorious  atonement!  By  such 
sin,  followed  by  such  atonement,  would  not 
more  merit.be  made  manifest,  more  magnani- 
mity displayed,  more  admiration  deserved  and 
called  forth,  than  if  in  no  shape  sin  had  mani- 
fested itself  t 

Condemned,  on  the  occasion  of  I  forget 
what  controversy,*  with  A>ffiMl— condemned 
by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country 
and  the  time^— Fenelon,  Archbishop  as  he 
was,  of  his  own  motion,  ascended  his  own  pul* 
pit,  and,  in  the  ikce  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, read  his  own  condemnation,  together 
with  the  retractation  he  disdained  not  to  make 
in  consequence.  It  is  for  the  multitude  at  large 
I  bring  this  anecdote  to  mind :  for  to  yourself, 
Sir,  it  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  new.  On  a 
field  of  controversy  such  as  that  was — on  the 
part  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of  the  author  of 
Telemachus  was — sincerity  may,  to  some  eyes, 
appear  not  altogether  exempt  from  dispute. 
Not  so  either  self-command  or  enlightened  po« 
licy.  Matchless  is  as  yet  the  splendour,  with 
wUch  the  heroism  of  Uie  man,  displayed  in  a 
shape  80  unexampled,  stands  illuminated.  Of 
victory  over  others,  you  may  see  almost  as 
many  examples  as  you  see  contests.  Exam- 
ples of  victory  over  self,  you  may  look  for  till 
yon  are  tired.  The  retractation  made  by  Fene- 
lon,wa8  made  under  the  eye,  and  in  confor- 
mity to  the  known  pleasure  of  a  man,  from 
whom,  on  his  part  as  on  the  part  of  every- 
body he  ever  saw,  everything  imaginable  waf 
to  be  hoped  and  feared.  If,  in  consequence 
of  any  of  the  arguments  submitted  to  your- 
self. Sir,  in  the  Sni  place,  to  the  gentlemen 
themselves  in  the  next  place,  any  such  self- 
sacrifice  as  above  suggested  should  come  to  be 
made, — it  will,  by  an  admiring  public,  be  seen 
to  have  had  anything  rather  than  hope  or  fear, 
looking  to  the  individual,  at  whose  suggestion 
it  will  have  been  made. 

Well,  Sir,  if,  in  the  honourable  eyes  in  ques- 
tion, all  this  inducement  is  not  yet  enough, 
here  is  something  more.  Over  the  world  of 
ideas,  with  this  tiiAir  instrument  of  conquest 
in  hand,  their  aim  has  been  (in  their  preface 
does  it  not  stand  sufficiently  avowed!)  uni- 
versal empire.  If,  without  any  to  share  in  it, 
it  be  in  their  eyes  sufficiently  within  their 
reach,  they  will  continue  still  to  strive  for  it. 
In  the  other  case,  putting  off  Don  Quixote, 
and  putting  on  Sancho  Panya,  permit  me  to 
say.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  So 
i^ys  our  English  proverb,  for  which  there  can, 
I  think,  scarce  fail  to  be  a  Spanish  one.  If, 
leaving  to  some  other,  as  it  may  happen,  that 
lower  part  of  the  honour  which  belongs  to  the 
Jundcttor  incipienty  gentlemen's  magnanimitv 
can  content  itself  with  that  upper  part  which 
belongs  to  the  JundiUor  perfidetu^ — ^that  high- 
est part  may  be  still  their  own.  Let  expe- 
rience. Sir,  declare  whether  this  sort  of  peace- 
ftU  conquest  be  quite  so  remote  from  Uie  re- 

*  The  edebrated  diqmte  as  to  Quietism^— Al. 
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gion  of  probabilities  as  some  would  be  ^ad  to 
see  it  By  a  rare  onion  of  merit  with  fortune, 
dronmstances  IkTooring,  the  Spanish  Gonsti- 
tntional  Code — has  it  not  already  found  name- 
rons  adopters  t  adopters  in  all  nitons  by  whom 
the  attempt  has  beiin  made  to  render  Monar- 
diy  (Ohy  Herenlean,  or  rather  Sisyphian  la- 
bour I)  consistent  with  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  nnmbert  Let  them  have  re- 
oeiyed  a  plan,  in  which  the  dictates  of  that 
principle  are  porsued  with  nndcYiating  eon- 
sistenoy — punned  oyer  the  two  remaining 
parts  of  the  field  of  law — the  Penal  and  the 
dtUf — ^think,  Sir,  to  what  extent,  sooner  or 
later,  Spain  may  not,  by  their  hands,  haye 
spread  oyer  the  willing  nations,  the  blessing 
of  her  laws! 

Whateyer  may  be  their  determination  on 
that  question,  in  mine  their  can  be  no  difficul- 
ty. If  life  and  faculties  continue,  my  Codes 
will  Buccessiyely  be  drawn  up.  The  encou- 
ragement, which,  from  so  many  quarters,  I 
haye  receiyed,  would,  of  itself,  haye  been  a 
sufllcient  MHmuin$,  The  discouragement,  re- 
ceiyed at  the  hands  of  the  Legislatiye  Commit- 
tee of  the  existing  Cortes,— not  to  speak  of 
the  Cortes  itself,  which  on  this  ground  knows 
nothing  of  what  it  has  seezi,  heard,  or  receiyed, 
— has  Men  anadditional  stimulus.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  it  will  find  its  way  into  yarious  lan- 
guages :  the  Spanish  will  not  be  the  last. 

Into  your  Uiiramatia — ^including  all  that 
leot  your  Ultramaria— itwill,  in  that  aswell  as 
other  dresses,  find  its  way  without  difilculty. 

Thus  far  my  determination  reaches.  But 
now  commence  my  uncertainty,  and  my  desire 
of  information,  in  so  fkr  as,  in  a  case  such  as 
that  in  question,  information  is  possible.  Is 
it  through  the  regular  channelB--or  is  it  in  the 
way  of  contraband,  with  other  piece-goods, 
that  the  fruit  of  my  endeayours  to  serye  your 
constituents  will  haye  to  make  its  way,  to 
them,  and  to  their  paulo-post-fhture  represen- 
tatiyest  I  am  prepared  for  both  sides  of  the 
altematiye :  but  it  would  be  a  conyenience  to 
me  to  know,  in  which  of  ihe  two  the  greatest 
probability  Ib  to  be  found.  ' 

Sir,  when  in  dernier  resort,  for  giying  eflbct 
to  whateyer  endeayours  can  be  used  to  serye 
your  country,  I  put  on  the  gaib  of  a  malefibctor 
and  assume  an  attitude  of  defiance,  it  is  not — 
indeed  it  is  not— with  a  light  heart.  But,  in 
the  state  in  which  your  legislation  still  is : 
still  is,  and  for  I  know  not  wlmt  flirther  length 
of  time  seems  doomed  to  be^ — what  else,  by  a 
man  whose  first  regard  is  neither  for  laws  nor 
makers  of  law,  but  for  those  for  whom  such 
laws,  in  as  Ihr  as  they  are  anything  better  than 
nuisances,  must  be  made, — ^what  else,  what 
better.  Sir,  can  be  done  1  If  you  are  fed,  must 
it  not  be  against  law  t  if  yon  are  clothed,  must 
it  not  be  against  law  1  as  if  in  one  word  pnh 
hibUion  were  contained  the  united  powers  of 
capital,  skill,  and  aocess  to  market !  If  you 
are  instructed,  no  wonder,  then,  if  this  too 
must  be  against  kw. 


Belieye  me.  Sir,  nettlMr  is  tlM 
I  speak  of  in  any  degree  a  Mgned 
what  the  present  is:  but, utfl  the  i 
whieh  theO(>mmittee,withlNit  too  i 
naDceftomiheireolleague8,h»Toe 
your  press,  has  either  been  set  aeide^  or  been  Isi 
down  upon  it  and  crushed  it^ — ^I  mb  tii«ahl»  t» 
see,  in  anything  that  is  mthw  past « 
any  security  for  the  ftiture.  Of  tlM  i 
prehensiye  of  those  works  of  i  ~ 
French,  the  first  yolume,  thanks  to  the  aeal  mi 
talent  of  Dr  Toribio  Nones,  baa  beea  sssw 
time  in  ^nish :  the  others  may,  by  tlsa  Hmt, 
for  aught  I  know  haye  foUowad  it.  Ttmt  k 
is,  tha^  to  the  flinctionaries,  wboewr  tfcer  may 
be,  whom  the  Legislation  Comnittao  leeks  »» 
for  giying  execution  and  effect  to  its  CSsde,  I 
should  not  expect  to  find,  tint  in  ay  FeasI 
Code,  eyen  with  the  raiionaU  staaMmg  part  ef 
it,  there  is  anything  that  will  give  any  bsa^kr 
offence,  than  may  haye  been  gfycn  to  Iftsm 
already  by  those  works,or  eyen  tfaaa  tti 
may  come  to  be  giyen  to  them  by  I 
Letters.  But,  in  this  respect,  the  leief  tUs 
little  work  remains  as  yet  In  total  ilaikiw: 
and,  supposing  this  daifaiess  cleared  sway,  tmi 
cleared  away  in  my  feyour,  stiU  the  like  dtak- 
ness  would  coyer  those  so  moch  aaove  tixtiMiii 
and  important  fritnre  woika.  If  I  bay«  isi, 
in  either  instance,  any  assuraBoo  of  ] 
tion^— still,  in  that  quarter,  in  ] 
haye  I  anything  like  an  assurance  of  t 

How  is  it  possible.  Sir,  that  I  flhooM!  U; 
with  the  functionaries  In  qnestloii,  matten  fer 
that'purpose,  are  already,  or  shall  bavocmse 
to  haye  been,  anranged,— what  man,  wbose  sni- 
fortune  it  is  to  g|ye  publicity  to  aaytimig  b? 
which  their  displeasore  shall  haye  bostt  callsd 
forth,  can  haye  any  snflloiently  grovndad  ex- 
pectation of  being  solfered  to  Uto  :  aot  to  ifeak 
of  incarceration  in  its  most  hideoos  Ibiaa^  aad 
for  neyer  ending  tenns.  Sub  esi  tir,  hwrtn  r  anr, 
aUerar,embarcuar,  guard^rt^-'^Mfmm  of  tfaoae 
words,  not  to  look  for  others,  weioM  it  aot  be 
snfilcient.  Sir,  for  the  fetal  popeoe  t 

True  it  is,  that  the  (?o6MnM  of  the  day,  Oe 
septemyirate  of  Ministefs^-Hf  I  may  htikm  the 
official  assurance  of  one  of  tliem,e&tertaiBod,  aec 
many  months  ago  a  desire  to  see  these  pujccted 
woiks  of  mine :  a  desire  which  they  ware  ac- 
cordingly pleased  to  make  eommmiicitkw  of  to 
the  Kmg.  But,  besides  that  the  ofciee,  which 
I  cannot  but  be  too  well  assnied  cannot  fefl  to 
be  giyen  by  these  letters  of  mine,  had  net  tbn 
any  existence,— the  gentlemen,  of  wbem  Ae 
goyemmont  of  that  day  was  compoaad,  have 
for  some  time  been-— ydiat.  In  a  few  ami 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  LegislatioB 
in  question  will  be :  and,  onder  tbe  _ 
Articles  in  question,  I  see  nothing  that  shoald 
preyent  these  my  quondam  benouahle  and  of- 
ficial supporters,  from  being  Inyv^yed  in  that 
same  fete,  which,  but  for  the  iiJinimiUmwi  sf 
distance,  might  so  natmally  be  i 

True  it  Is  again,  that  for  anyaa 
could  noty  I  idioQld  soppose,  be  i 
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opposing  the  oirenlation  of  these  letters  to 
enuun  muepressed.  Bat,  unless  it  be  fW>m 
ooTself,  Sir^— for  this,  eTen  in  the  present 
tate  of  things,  I  oannot  see  any  tolerably 
rell-gronnded  assoranoe.  How  much  less  can 
:,  under  the  proposed  Code  in  question,  if,  in 
anything  like  its  present  state,  it  shall  haTe 
«oome  law! 

Now  then.  Sir,  comes  a  fresh  yexation,  which 
'.  know  not  how  to  avoid  exposing  you  to :  a 
•equest  for  answers,  to  a  few  unaToidably 
roublesome,  and  therefore  sincerely  reluctant 
[uestions.  The  uncertainty  above  spoken  of, 
t  being  the  cause  and  reason  of  them,  will,  I 
lope,  be  received  as  an  excuse,  or  I  have  none. 

Not  to  take,  for  the  subject  of  the  desired 
nformation,  a  work  that  as  yet  has  no  exis- 
tence, I  will  take  for  a  representative  of  it  those 
[jetters  which  have  already  given  you  so  much 
^uble :  and  hereupon  it  is  that  I  take  the 
iberty  of  submitting  to  you  the  questions  that 
liere  follow.  To  tMs  work  I  might  add  those 
3ther  tracts  of  mine  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
affairs,  which  in  the  original  English  have  for 
sometime  been  (as  you  inform  me)  in  your 
bands,— were  it  not  that,  if  this  little  work  is 
tolerated,  there  can  be  no  fear  for  either  of 
those  lesser  ones. 

1.  Without  special  interference,  on  the  part 
of  yourself,  Sir,  or  any  other  person  in  parti- 
cular, is  it  your  opinion  that  they  will,  or  that 
they  will  not,  be  suifered  to  circulate  unre- 
stricted 1  to  be  bought  and  sold  fteely,and  all 
over  the  country,  as  books  in  general  are  t  and 
this  without  danger  in  any  diape  to  any  per- 
sons by  whom,  in  any  part  of  Spain,  any  part 
shall  have  been  borne  in  the  publication  of  them  t 

2.  If  there  be  any  such  impediment  to  their 
dlffasion,  may  I  be  warranted  in  any  such  hope, 
as  that  the  influence  of  your  decltfed  opinion 
and  wishes  will  be  employed  in  the  endeavour 
to  remove  itt 

One  word  more.  Sir,  and  the  experiment,  so 
unexpectedly  made  upon  yonr  patience  and 
power  of  forgiveness,  is  at  an  end.  • 

Prepare  yourself  now.  Sir,  fbr  what  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  be  accustomed  to  receive — 
and  what  I  myself  am  as  little  accustomed  to 
give  as  to  receive — a  menace.  Menace  as  it 
is,  it  is  however  of  that  sort,  a  man's  sensi- 
tiveness to  which  is — ^not  in  the  inverse  but 
in  the  direct  ratio,  of  the  elevation  of  the  place 
he  possesses  in  the  scale  of  public  estimation, 
and  of  the  goodness  of  his  title  to  possess  it. 
It  is  of  that  sort,  or  you  would  not  have  it  to 
encounter,  I  believe,  from  anybody,  and  I  am 
sure  not  from  me.  Nor  yet  from  me,  but  for 
the  weakness  of  my  position,  would  you  be 
troubled  with  it. 

That  which,  in  my  character  of  unretained 
but  not  the  less  zealous  advocate  of  your  na- 
tion, I  have  need  of,  so  fkr  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, is — to  see  you  at  liberty :  at  real,  and 
not  merely  apparent  liberty.  But,  to  a  man 
in  a  situation  such  ae  yours,  exposed  to  so  much 
pressure  in  so  many  sinister  directions,  it  is 
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impossible  to  receive  liberty  but  from  some 
opposing  pressure. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  people 
yon  cannot  take  your  seat,  but  encompassed 
by  colleagues,  from  whom,  in  all  varieties  of 
form,  you  will  hear  this  in  substance — ^^  Leave 
the  intruding  foreigner  unnoticed.  Let  bim 
vmte  on  at  Us  peril.  The  constituted  autho- 
rities will  take  charge  of  him :  What  is  he  to 
us !  What  need  Spaniards  care  for  foreigners ! 
Let  him  remain  unanswered.  Least  said  is 
soonest  mended.  What  a  pity  you  thus  no- 
ticed him !  But  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you, 
and  to  all  of  us  in  ftiture." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  (for  how  guarded 
soever  the  expression,  you  see  the  meaning 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it) — after  such  a 
warning  from  the  highest  but  narrowest  sec- 
tion of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion, — is  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  man  in  your  situ- 
ation should  feel  himself  in  possession  of  real 
and  effective  liberty! 

Oh  no !  it  is  impossible.  I  see  virtue  strag- 
gling, but  tottering.    Now  then  for  a  support. 

Where  the  desire  exists  to  maintain  a  line 
of  conduct,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  but  be  in  contrariety  to  the  vrills  and 
opinions,  to  which  a  man  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  riiowing  a  certain  deference,— a  sense 
of  superior  duty  presents  not  only  a  justifiable 
cause,  but  may  frequently  be  found  a  conveni- 
ent and  allowed  plea,  fbr  yielding  to  it;  and 
thus,  out  of  obligation,  real  or  though  but  ap- 
parent, springs  real  liberty. 

In  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion — ^the  only 
efficient  guardian  of  political  virtue — ^there  are 
(I  believe  I  have  already  made  my  bow  to  the 
superior  of  them)  two  grand  sections.  In  your 
situation,  on  a  thousand  occasions,  the  suffivges 
of  that  one  section  are  irresistibly  forced  ftt>m 
the  line  of  rectitude  by  the  pressure  of  a  swarm 
of  particular  interests.  In  the  inferior  and 
more  numerous  section,  is  the  only  steady  seat 
of  that  virtue,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

At  Paris,  sits  one  of  the  most  respectable 
committees  of  this  multitudinous  body.  Paris, 
Sir,  is  not  unknown  to  you :  in  Paris  you  be- 
hold. Sir,  or  report  has  been  misled,  a  not  al- 
together unattractive  residence. .  /*  If  I  decline 
doing  what  is  thus  asked  of  me,  what  will  Paris 
say  to  me !"  This,  Sir,  is  a  question  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  put  to  any  of  your  col- 
leagues. Now  then,  Sir,  for  my  menace — Re- 
turn to  Paris  when  you  will,— these  letters,  in 
a  French  dress,  wiU  meet  you  there. 

Now  then.  Sir,  you  are  free :  free  to  prefer 
public  good  to  private  considerations.  Now, 
Sir,  you  stand  at  your  ease,  and  armed.  Re- 
ceive at  length  in  form,  the  assurance  of  that 
respect,  tokens  of  which,  so  much  more  demon- 
strative than  any  express  declarations  can  be, 
have  in  no  part  of  this  long  address  (I  stand 
persuaded)  been  found  vranting,  from 

JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

To  the  Comte  de  Toreno,  &c.  &o.  &c. 
2M 
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LETTER  VII. 

On  Beligion,  and  ihePlan  punned  in  thsprofoted Codeyfor  ike  mppcH  tfithy 

jmnuhmente. 


RsLiaiON — CcOholio  Bdigion — Pena  de 
flMMTto— Death  (so  says  Article  230)  death,  the 
portion  of  every  one,  who»  directly  and  by  deed 
shall  conspire  to  ^kabliik  {eitahUoer)  in  any 
part  of  Spain  {en  lot  EepaHUu)  any  religion 
other  than  the  Catholic  (Spanuh  IHtramaria 
indnded  or  not  included : — I  shonld  expect  to 
find  it  inclnded.)  Eektblidi7  What  is  to  e»- 
tablitk  7  A  set  of  men  who,  in  a  house,  appro- 
priated or  not  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship,  or  let  it  be  in  open  air,  per- 
form religious  worship  in  a  way  of  their  own, 
— ^may  not  they,  under  this  Article,  by  a  wil- 
ling Judge,  without  much  difficulty,  be  killed 
for  doing  so  t 

On  tMs  subject,  Sir,  I  should  hardly  hare 
thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with 
any  obseryations  on  my  part, — but  for  tiie 
words,  by  which,  speaking  of*  lee  Artidee  qu.% 
fxtrient  twr  la  JReligimf**  yon  enconnge  me 
with  the  assurance — **  cda  nepaeterapatJ*  As 
to  its  being  meant  to  apply  to  all  oiese  Arti- 
cles without  exception,  this  oould  scarcely,  I 
think,  have  been  your  meaning :  but,  at  any 
rate,  I  hope  the  prophecy  will  prove  a  true 
one,  if  applied,  as  I  hope  it  was  meant  to  be, 
to  this  same  230th  Article.  It  being  no  more 
my  intention  to  say  anything,  eitiier  in  this 
letter,  or  in  any  code  of  my  drawing,  against 
the  Catholic  Religion,  than  16  run  my  head 
against  a  wall,— I  find  no  difficulty.  Sir,  in 
submitting  to  yon,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
a  few  scattered  observations. 

To  every  sincere  and  at  the  same  time  firm 
believer  in  the  Christian  Religion  in  general, 
and  in  the  Catholic  edition  of  it  in  particular, 
— it  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  matter  of  sad  con- 
oero,  to  see  the  testimony  of  so  many  illustri- 
ous names,  attached,— as  in  the  Articles  230, 
231, 232, 233, 234,  235, 236,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  besides,  in  the  Chapter  declared  to 
be  appropriated  to  that  subject,— to  any  such 
declaration,  as  that,  in  their  opinion,  without 
rapport  from  temporal  punishment  inflicted  on 
gainsayers,  the  belief  in  it  would  not  be  able 
to  stand  its  ground. — Not  stand  its  ground  t 
Not  in  Spain  t  What  should  hinder  it  t  In 
Ireland,  as  so  many  Irishmen  settled  in  l^>ain 
can  testify  to  you,  it  not  only  stands  its  ground, 
but  gains  ground:  and  that  not  only  vrithont 
rapport  firom  oppression,  but  in  spite  of  it 

^  What  r  (says  somebody)  ^  and,  among  all 
the  sorts  of  acts,  to  which  the  Chapter  on  Re- 
ligion seeks  to  apply  prevention,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  prevention,  punishment,— is  there 
absolutely  not  any  one  to  which,  if  it  depended 
upon  you,  you  would  apply  prevention,  and 
even  in  some  shape  or  other,  punishment  P 
O  yes,  some  then  are  unquestionably:  namely, 
aU  thoee  acts  by  whieh,  to  hnamabeiogs  to  an 


indefinite  or  other  adequately  Ui^fs  ezt•■^  I 
see  any  real  evil, — ^in  a  word,  any  scniistinn  if 
an  uneasy  nature,  to  a  certain  degree  of  iBtaB- 
sity,— produced.  Here,  then,  is  a  lias  dian, 
wUch,  if  dnwn,  on  the  proper  plan*  woold  k 
at  any  rate  a  tc^erably  plain  aad  elaar  aaa 
All  exhibitions,  which,  being  to  the  Biiads  if 
individuals  taken  in  any  considenble  wraibfT, 
productive  of  uneasiness  on  a  religlQiaaaeoeut, 
are  offetad  to  their  senses  in  moh  maaBsr  as 
that  the  unpleasant  sensation  piodaeed  by 
them,  whatever  it  be,  is  unavoidaJile — all  $nik 
acts  are,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  oiyecti 
calling  for  prevention  by  means  of  pnnisbiaeit; 
and,  in  this  consideration,  I  cannot  bat  appreve 
of  the  principle  acted  on  in  Articles  237, 23ft» 
and  239  of  the  proposed  Code. 

Why!  Because  man  is  a  being  but  too  S8»- 
ceptible  of  uneasiness,  and  the  more  of  it  be 
can  be  saved  from  the  better.  Bat — the  Al- 
mighty— ^is  he  a  being  susceptible  of  nnmsii— 
in  any  shape  I  For  my  part,  I  caoDOt  fiaA 
any  rafficient  reason  for  believing  him  se  ts 
be :  however,  if  on  this  point,  tlie  Cortes,  bf 
means  of  information  received  from  those  t» 
whom  it  belongs  to  give  it,  have  been  mtn 
fortunate, — this  point  mnst  be  considered  as 
settled.  But,  this  point  being  rappoaod  to  be 
thus  settled,  tiien  come  two  or  three  etfaoL 
The  Almighty  being  susceptible  (d  nnfaafiif  , 
and  in  particular  of  uneasineas  inodaeed  by 
words  employed  by  men,  in  qwaking  to  er  «f 
him, — is  it  hu  Almi^^ty  will  to  be  saved  tnm 
rach  nneasiness  or  not  t  if  yes,  does  be  stasid 
in  need  of  any  human  power,  and  in  pevtiea- 
lar  of  that  of  the  Cortes,  to  give  efliBci  to  sach 
his  will !  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his  Almighty 
will  not  to  be  saved  from  snch  oneirinBai,  bei 
to  continue  suffering  under  it,  doee  it  beeoess 
the  Cortes  to  endeavour  to  oppose  their  power 
to  rach  his  Almighty  vrilll  and  if  yes,  dees 
such  opposition  i^ord  any  consideiaUe  pie- 
mise  of  proving  etfectualt  ConespOBdieg 
questions,  in  regard  to  the  Saints  ;  to  whom 
also,  meaning  doubtless  the  departed  SeiatB, 
the  protection  provided  for  the  Alau|^  is, 
in  Article  237,  (I  perceive,)  extended.  Hav- 
ing ventured  so  &r  as  to  sabmit  to  year  view 
these  questions,  the  answers  I  most  be  csd- 
tent  to  leave,  which  I  do  without  lelnetaaee, 
to  the  competent  authorities. 

These  things  considered— ^Weyaimiw,"  sr 
'^  impreeatione;*  (Article  237,)  or  whatever 
else  be  the  denomination  given,  to  portinms  ef 
discourse,  by  which,  with  or  withovt  ptedoe- 
tion  of  uneasiness,  ofibnoe  has  been  sifBeid 
to  be  given  to  God,  or  to  the  Saints,  or  te  beA, 
— so  long  as  they  are  oonfined  to  imti*g  sr 
printed  books^ — or  to  private  nnnftiieaesSj  asl 
open  to  the  public  at  laige^  into  wheshhe^ts 
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whom  wbftt  is  said  is  prodiietiTe  of  nneasinen, 
entered  of  hie  own  free  ohoioe^  without  being 
obliged  to  repAir  thither  in  prosecution  of  any 
matter  of  business; — ^to  no  such  disconrsesy 
how  rerolting  soever  to  myself,  could  I,  if  it 
depended  on  me,  think  of  applying  punishment 
in  any  shape.  But,  in  a  promiscuous  multi- 
tude,— ^in  a  church  suppose,  a  judicatory,  or 
any  other  public  building,  or  in  a  road  or  mar- 
ket-place, or  a  ship, — suppose  such  language 
uttered,  uneasiness  to  men  may  be  produced, 
and  with  it  demand  for  punishment. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  Justice — ^with  which 
the  aboTO  obserrations  may  be  found  to  apply 
to  oiTensiTe  audible  exhibitions, — ^with  corre- 
spondent Justice  they  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  apply  to  vinbU  eidiibitions :  it  matters  not 
through  what  sense  the  wound  passes  to  the 
mind,  if  the  mind  is  wounded. 

Whatever  difficulty  may  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Gentlemen's  minds,  by  offences  styled 
offences  agaUui  Religion,  considered  as  com- 
missible  by  individuiUs  at  larger^^t  is  but  a 
small  matter  (I  should  suppose)  in  compari- 
son with  that  produced  by  offences  thrau^  Reli- 
gion: oflfences  apprehended  at  the  hands  of 
that  particular  order  of  men,  in  whom,  among 
yon,  the  votaries  of  religion  are  vront  to  be- 
hold its  special.and  little  less  than  exclusively 
authorized  guardians. 

As  to  myself,—- reference  always  made  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
— ^I  beheld  as  issuing  from  this  source  two 
widely  different  miscUeft :  the  one  temporary 
in  its  nature,  the  oiher  permoftent.  1.  JBy  the 
temporary  mischief,  I  mean,  that  which  con- 
sists in  opposition  made  by  this  particular  class 
of  ftmctionaries,  to  the  government  composed 
of  all  the  other  classes  of  ftmotionaries :  a  mis- 
ehief  which,  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
people,  is  great,  in  proportion  as  the  conduct 
of  the  present  government  is,  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  that  of  the  late,  conducive  to  that 
same  greatest  happiness.  2.  The  permanent 
mischief  is— 4hat  which  I  apprehend,  from  the 
Junction  of  the  body  of  the  sacred  ftmotion- 
aries with  the  profime  ones :  the  junction,  of 
the  two  particular  interests  of  these  two  sec- 
tionfl  of  the  ruling  few,  into  a  body  of  particu- 
lar and  thence  sinister  interest,  which  will 
thereby  be  so  much  the  more  effectually  en- 
abledy— as,  if  the  body  be  composed  of  men,  it 
cannot  but  be  as  surely  disposed^— to  sacrifice 
to  its-  ovni  supposed  greater  happineos,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number : — 
or,  if  intereit  be  the  word,  the  universal  in- 
terest 

Supposing  the  old  government  to  continue 
unrestored^the  temporary  mischief,  as  above 
described,  vrill  be  growing  leas  and  less  every 
day,  as  the  ftmotionaries  established  under  the 
old  government  drop  off,  and  as  the  public 
mind  grows  more  and  more  enlightened.  In 
corresponding  proportion  will  the  permanent 
mischief  take  its  place ;  and,  when  it  has  once 
wm9Skm9d  up  its  present  opponent  the  tem- 


porary miiehief^— will  remain  in  possession  of 
the  field,  without  anything,  unless  it  be  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  to  oppose  it.  In  a  word, 
the  temporary  mischief  is — superstitious  in- 
fiuenco:  the  permanent  mischief,  corruptive 
influence. 

In  the  temporary  mischief  I  see  nothing 
yery  formidable :  nothing  but  what,  under  the 
constitution  as  it  stands,  may  admit  of  a 
remedy :  an  easy,  a  gentle,  and  an  effectual 
remedy.  This  remedy,  Sir,  I  shall  proceed  to 
submit  to  you :  and  with  the  less  diffidence, 
considering  how  near  on  some  points  it  comes 
to  that  wMch  I  see  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

For  conciseness  I  shall  put  it  into  a  form  in 
some  respects  similar  to  what  I  should  pursue 
in  the  penning  of  the  correspondent  part  of  a 
Code.  But,  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  consider 
it,  as  anything  like  an  adequate  sample  of  such 
a  Code.  To  give  to  it  anything  like  the  pre- 
cision  and  conciseness,  that  would  be  given  to 
it  in  a  regular  work  of  that  kind  of  which  it 
would  form  a  part,  is  altogether  impossible. 
In  any  such  fabric  of  my  construction,  the 
form  of  each  part  would  be  dependent  on  that 
of  every  other. 

General  description  of  the  proposed  remedy. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  ftmo- 
tionaries in  general,  and  bishops  in  particular, 
addressing  tiiemselves  in  print  or  vmting  to 
the  people  vrithin  the  range  of  their  authority, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  official  ftmctions^ — 
leave  to  persons  of  all  descriptions— ecclesias- 
tics of  all  classes  as  well  as  others — the  com- 
plete liberty  of  pubUshing  whatsoever  they 
please  on  the  subject  of  religion,  without  ex- 
posure to  punishment  in  any  shape,  or  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation  of  such  their  discourses. 
N.  B.  Such,— only  without  the  exception, — ^is 
the  state  of  the  law  in  the  Anglo- American 
United  States :  and  no  mischief  in  any  shape, 
— ^no  such  mischief  as  that  of  oppression  by 
goveniment,  or  disaffection  toward  rulers,  or 
discord  as  betvreen  citizen  and  citizen  through 
the  instrumentality  of  religion, — ^is  produced 
by  it,  or  has  place  there. 

2.  On  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  ftinction- 
ary  of  whatever  class,  let  the  publication  of 
any  instrument, — on  the  face,  or  on  the  9coa- 
sion,  of  which,  either  by  his  proper  name,  or 
the  name  of  his  ftinction,  he  stands  designated, 
either  as  sole  author,  or  partaker  in  the  auUior- 
ship  or  publication,  of  such  instrument, — de- 
signated whether  in  the  direct  way,  or  in  any 
way  howsoever  indirect, — stand  interdicted: 
unless  and  until  it  shall  have  received  a  license 
in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a  ftmctionary  of 
the  temporal  class :— say  the  political  chief  of 
the  province. 

In  this  casoy— though  the  composition  of  the 
instrument  is,  as  consistently  with  the  religion 
in  question  it  cannot  but  be,  the  sole  act  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ftmctionary,— -yet  the  publicati<a 
of  it  may  be  considered  as  the  Joint  act  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ftmctionary  and  the  temporal : 
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or  »  relatire  oenBoiBhip  nuy  be  considered  as 
established,  with  the  temporal  fimotioiiary  for 
censor.  The  operation  is  the  same,  in  whioh- 
e?er  light  considered. 

N.  B.  To  this  porpose  mast  be  considered — 
not  beneficed  ecclesiastics  only,  but  all  ecclesi- 
astics whatsoever,  regular  as  well  as  secular. 
For,  it  is — not  only  fW>m  special  power  or 
dignity,  bat  from  the  sacred  character  common 
to  them  all,  that  their  influence  is,  in  the  in- 
stance of  each,  wont  to  be  derived.  Co-exten- 
dye  is  the  designation  employed  in  the  proposed 
Code,  Article  213. 

I.  Becuom  for  tke  general  liberty, 

1.  Against  vexation  to  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals, security  will  be  sufficiently  afforded, 
by  the  above  proposed  interdiction,  of  dis- 
conrse,  visible  as  well  as  audible,  and  of  all 
other  objects  of  an  aati-rellgious  nature,  if  ex- 
hibited in  any  such  manner  as  to  be  open,  to 
eyes  to  which  they  are  disagreeable. 

2.  Against  mischief  by  (£e  propagation  of 
mischievous  errors,  security  will  be  afforded, 
by  the  unbounded  fkculty  of  recitation,  left  to 
all  persons  in  whose  eyes  they  possess  that 
quality :  and,  of  inducement  adequate  to  the 
production  of  such  recitation,  in  so  £»  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of  refutation,  no  de- 
ficiency can  reasonably  be  apprehended :  if 
there  were  any,  nothing  could  be  easier  to  go- 
vernment, than  the  providing  an  adequate 
supply  to  it.  See  the  Tract  on  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  and  Public  Discussion. 

3.  Any  fear,  real  or  pretended,  of  seeing 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  in  this  or  any  other 
particular,  overpowered  and  frustrated  by  hu- 
man agency,  is  too  palpably  self-contradictory 
and  absurd,  to  be  defendible : — or  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  otherwise  than  by  long-continued 
custom  produced  in  its  origin  by  the  union 
of  force  and  fraud,  with  or  without  supersti- 
tious tenor. 

4.  Of  the  fear  of  seeing  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty fhistrated,  in  the  particular  instance 
of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus, — the  groundlessness  is  moreover  de- 
monstrated by  experience,  in  the  case  of  the 
Anglo-American  United  States. 

5.  Of  the  fear  of  seeing  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty frustrated,  in  the  still  more  particular 
instance  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
Catholic  edition  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,— the 
groundlessness  is  moreover  farther  demon- 
strated by  experience,  in  the  case  of  IrtUcmd^ 
as  noticed  above. 

II.  iZMuoiu,  againd  every  tuck  attempt^  of 
Aat  of  de$ignaHng,for  the  pwrpoee  of  punitk' 
metU,  the  aort  ofeuppoeed  miechiewma  dieoouree, 
meoiU  to  be  itUeraieted  on  the  ecore  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  exiiting  government,  on  the  part  of 
eeeletiattiealfunctionariei,  epeaking  as  euch. 

1.  Such  designation  is,  as  to  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tent, needleu.  In  so  far  as  such  discourse  has 
for  its  immediate  tendency  to  engage  men  in 
the  eommission  of  acts  injurious  to  person  or 
property,— the  offence  is  met  by  the  laws  ap- 


plying to  such  olfonees,  taken  in  tbeir  i 
latitude. 

2.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  extenft,  it  is  t  _ 
eible.  The  above  case  excepted^ — it  is  boI  pos- 
sible to  reach  by  any  desoripiioii,  iSbm  Mit  vt 
discourses  in  question,  when  emiuiiMm'  or  ap- 
pearing to  emane,  from  any  person  invested 
withthe  consecrated  character.  Ontofphnai^ 
extracted  either  from  the  Fatheiayor  eTen  fhrn 
the  Bible, — ^in  a  word,from  any  writnB^iyWfai*- 
ever  they  may  be, which  in  the  religioB  in  qaes- 
tion  are  held  as  saered, — out  of  phrases  thie 
extracted,  may  be  composed,  by  any  one  vIm 
shall  think  it  worth  his  while,  n  eewtOg  aban- 
dantly  sufficient  for  any  such  minfthieTom  per- 
poses.  Of  the  portions  of  discooxae  tins  ex- 
tracted and  employed,  the  application  thu 
made  will  be  a  misapplication.  Tme :  bnt  the 
source  from  whence  they  were  extcactod  will 
not  have  been  the  less  sacred.  Too  great  tebe 
contended  against,  will  be  the  difficoity  of  pass* 
ing  condemnation,  on  matter  extracted  tnm 
such  sacred  sources,— when  teen,  or  believed  te 
be,  extracted  by  such  oonsecmted  hands. 

3.  Uniform  conviction  will  be  hopeleaa.  Bam- 
soever,  in  such  a  case,  a  judge,  lejUoms  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  on  the  side  of  the  existing  nien, 
may  be  disposed  to  pronounoe  oonvlctioo,— a 
judge,  inwardly  hostile  or  less  lealeos  can 
scarcely  be  punished  for  not  ioing  so.  Sack 
(says  the  obnoxious  ecclesiastical  fimctionsiy 
to  the  judge)  is  the  inteipretation  pnt  by  i 
if  my  interpretation  is  enoneoas,does  it  1 
to  you — ^not  only  to  put  an  o^Mwite  i 
tation  upon  the  sacred  text,  but  to  i 
only  because  mine  is  different  from  youat  fWn 
comes  the  judge  and  says  to  his  snperioa,  Can 
you  punish  me,  layman  as  1 1  ,  ' 
ing,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  « i 
tion,  an  interpretation  put  by  a  < 
person  on  these  sacred  texts  I 

As  to  the  particular  restraint^ — note,  in  the 
first  place,  the  assumption  on  whi^  the  dt- 
mand  for  it  is  grounded :  it  is — that,  fron  the 
class  of  persons  in  question,  under  € 
cumstances,  hostility  to  the  new  i 
is  naturally  to  be  apprehended. 

Grounds  for  the  assumption  an  1 

1.  Hostility,  from  this  quarter,  has  actnaHy 
been  manifested  to  a  very  consideraUe  extent. 

2.  It  is  but  natural,  and  even,  noraUy  speak- 
ing, excusable,— that,  having  been  admittod 
into  their  respective  fiinctions  when  the  Utmar 
order  of  things  vras  in  foroe, — tkey  afasnld,  by 
sense  of  duty,  and  thence  by  refle^ioB^  as  well 
as  by  particular  self-regarding  interest,  be  at- 
tached to  it,  and  led  to  give  support  to  it. 

III.  Reatons  for  the  reetraitd. 

1.  Addition  cf  what  is  wanting,  to  the  per- 
fect freedom  of  discussion,  which,  by  ike  si^ 
position,  was  meant  to  be  established  by  the 
general  provision  relative  to  this  subject.  The 
power, — exercised  over  the  judgment  of  te 
people  at  large,  by  means  of  the  feara,  derived 
from  the  source  in  question,  and  iuflssed  iate 
their  breasts,--48  a  power  by  wkick  inward 
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freedom  of  ooiuiderfttion  is  liable  to  stand  ex- 
duded,  and  the  mind  to  be  rendered  ineensible 
to  the  ibree  of  argument  on  the  other  side. 

2.  From  the  freedom  of  disGUBsion,  no  deibl- 
eation  is  thus  made.  Not  even  On  the  part  of 
these  flmetionaiies  themseWes :  since,  for  the 
giTing  support  to  their  opinion,  it  leaves  to 
them  whatever  liberty  is  possessed  by  any  other 
citizen.  They  may  give  enrrency  to  whatever 
argnments  they  please,  so  as  they  do  not  make 
it  known  from  what  privileged  source  they 
come :  the  argnments  wiU  then  operate  with 
whatever  rational  force  properly  belongs  to 
them,  and  no  more. 

ii.Exeiuncn€futd€88punitkmetit,  If  punish- 
ment were  ordained  to  oe  applied  to  all  such 
discourse,  as,  emanating  from  the  quarter  in 
question,  shall,  according  to  a  description  given 
oif  it,  be  deemed  mischievouB^  it  might,  under 
the  uncertainties  above-mentioned,  come  to  be 
now  and  then  inilicted.  This  punishment,  being 
upon  the  whole  inefficacious,  would  be  useless, 
and  expended  in  waste :  evil,  produced  with- 
out preponderant  good. 

Look,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  case,  where 
the  offence  to  which  the  punishment  is  applied, 
is  the  offence  of  publishing  without  tiie  re- 
quired Ucense.  In  this  case,  the  flust  is  so  easily 
ascertainable,  and  so  completely  unexposed  to 
dispute,  that,  by  a  presumption  by  no  means 
anreasonable,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  of- 
fence will  scarce  ever  be  committed.  If  the 
instrument  is  not  regarded  as  coming  from  the 
•celesiastical  frmctionary  in  question,  it  is  not 
productive  of  the  mischievous  effect  appre- 
hended: as  little  is  it,  if,  on  being  interrogated 
whether  it  has  his  sanction,  he  denies  it : — ^if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  avers  that  it  hat  his  sanc- 
tion, in  tUs  case,  having  by  the  supposition  no 
license  to  produce,  he  phinlyincurs  the  punish- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  how  small 
the  probability  is  that  a  man  should  thus  ex- 
pose himself,  is  manifest. 

True  it  is,— that,  by  this  restriction,  confined 
as  it  necessarily  is  to  discourse  in  a  written 
state,  mischievous  discourse  from  the  quarter 
in  question,  not  uttered  otherwise  than  by  word 
of  mouth,  is  not  reached.    But, 

1.  For  the  repression  of  all  <ietual  mischief 
— all  mischief  in  a  tangible  shape — all  mis- 
chief, which  is  anything  more  than  mischief  in 
tendency — all  mischief,  in  a  word,  which  has 
for  its  subject-matter  either  i^ersaii  or  property, 
— ^provision  is  made,  by  the  general  and  stand- 
ing laws,  by  ^diich,  acts  mischievous  to  person 
or  property  are  erected  into  offences,  and,  as 
such,  made  punishable. 

2.  The  mischievous  discourse  in  question 
being,  by  the  supposition,  not  committed  to 
writing, — ^e  effect  of  it  wiU  be  proportion- 
ately uncertain  and  transient 

3.  In  so  fiur  as  any  reports  made  of  the  pur- 
port of  it  find  their  way  into  print,— they  will 
have  to  encounter  the  arguments,  which, — on 
the  side,  that,  by  the  supposition,  is  not  only 
the  right  side^  but  the  side  which  has  the  re- 


mnneratory  power  of  government  for  ito  sup- 
port,-—cannot,  as  above  shown,  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  deficient :  and  as,  by  the  sup- 
position, the  mischievous  matter  will  not  be 
avowed  by  the  functionary  from  whom  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  come,  they  will  not  operate  with 
more  than  their  proper  and  reasonable  force. 

IV.  Punitkment,  propoted  for  promul^um 
wUkotUtueh  lioen$e. 

1.  Banishment,  for  a  term  to  be  limited,from 
every  part  of  the  Spanish  territory. 

2.  Forfeiture  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
situated  within  the  Spanish  territory,  t.  e,  of 
the  temporalities  thereto  belonging.  N.B.  If, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  law  recognised  in  Spain, 
any  difficulty  be  opposed  to  such  forfeiture, — 
for  example,  a  difficulty  as  to  the  separation  of 
the  temporalities  frt>m  the  spiritualities^— this 
point  will  require  to  be  settled. 

3.  In  case  of  damage,  produced  to  person  or 
property,  by  means  of  any  incitement,  regard- 
ed as  having  been  given  by  the  unlicensed  in- 
strument,— obligation  to  make  compensation 
for  the  injury. 

Retuonfor  article  1  of  ike  PuniAment. 
Power  of  reoffending  cut  off  in  part. 
Beoionfor  article  2  of  the  Puniikment. 
Power  of  reoffending  cut  off  in  other  part. 
Beaeomfor  article  S  of  the  Punishment. 

1.  The  justice  of  the  arrangement  manifest 
to  all  eyes.  N.B.  But  this  supposes,  that  the 
connexion, — ^between  the  publication  of  the 
unlicensed  instrument  and  the  physical  damage 
in  question, — ^in  the  character  of  cause  and  de- 
fect, has  been  sufficiently  ascertained. 

2.  Assistance  necessary  to  the  law  more  ef- 
fectually secured :  secured,  on  the  part  of  the 
persons,  whose  subserviency  is  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  it:  necessary — in  the  several 
characters  of  witnesses,  and  informers  or  pro- 
secutors. 

N.B.  Capital  punishment  makes  martyrs: 
a  martyr  may  be  more  nuschievous  after  death 
than  during  life.  Neither  by  banishment, — 
nor  by  forfeiture  of  the  ill  bestowed  invitations 
to  idleness  and  anti-christian  luxury, — nor  by 
obligation  of  maldng  amends  for  ii^jury, — ^nor 
by  all  together,— is  any  such  instrument  of 
good  or  evil  as  a  martyr  manufactured. 

y.  Punishment  for  the  PdiHeal  Chief,  in 
eaee  of  his  giving  a  licenae  to  an  inttrument  of 
the  sort  in  question,  tdiieh,  in  respect  of  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  imputed  to  it,  ahcUl  have  been 
deemed  unJU  to  receive  a  license. 

In  case  of  actual  damage  produced  to  per* 
son  or  property,— obligation  to  make  compen- 
sation:— as  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ftmctionary,  as  above. 

N.B.  If,  in  the  case  in  which  no  such  damage 
has  been  produced,  it  be  thought  fit  to  apply 
punishment  to  the  case  of  the  temporal  licens- 
ing ftmctionary, — a  description  of  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  committed  by  the  improperly 
licensed  spiritual  ftmctionary,  will  require,  to 
be  given :  a  description,  the  difficulty  of  which 
has  been  above  brought  to  view.    But,  in  com- 
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parison  witntbe  peril  tiiat  huplftce  in  the  ease 
of  the  improperly  licensed  spiritual  flmetion- 
ary,— &e  utmost  peril,  that  oan  haTe  place  in 
tlie  caae  of  the  licensing  temporal  flmction&ry, 
is  Tery  inconsiderable.  The  inducement,  by 
which  a  person  in  the  situation  of  the  ecdesi- 
astical  creatuie  of  the  former  gOTerament  is 
naturally  stimulated  to  the  commission  of  the 
offence, — has  no  place  in  the  situation  of  the 
temponJ  creature  of  the  new  gOTcmment  by 
which  the  former  goYemment  has  been  sup- 
planted. Whatever  therefore  be  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  offence, — ^very  inconsiderable 
is  the  probability,  of  its  being,  in  any  such  si- 
tuation as  that  of  the  tempond  fiinotionary  in 
question,  ever  committed. 

Suppose  even  that,  in  the  text  of  the  law, 
no  penalty  is  attached  to  the  supposed  mis- 
ohieyous  conduct  in  question,  on  the  part  of 
the  temporal  Ainetionary, — even  in  this  case, 
the  requisite  means  of  repression  will  scarcely 
Jkil  of  being  applied.  For  this  purpose,  the 
power  of  removal,  belonging  to  the  superiors 
in  the  executive  department,  might,  it  should 
seem,  suffice. 

VI.  Punithment  for  the  PolUieal  Oiirf,  in 
the  ecue  of  hie  refimng  a  Iwenae  to  an  inttrtf- 
nenJt  of  me  eort  %n  qneetion,  to  te&tcA  U  it  thought 
a  Ueenee  ought  not  to  have  been  refnaed  by  him. 

In  this  case,  there  seems  not  to  be  any  ade- 
quate demand  for  punishment.  The  situation 
in  question  would  be  too  perilous,— if,  for  two 
offences  of  an  opposite  nature, — one  of  them 
so  difficultly  susceptible  of  precise  description 
— ^punishment  were  thus  menacing  a  man  on 
both  sides. 

To  put  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  the  result 
to  be--that,  from  the  quarter  in  question,  no 
written  instrument  of  the  sort  in  question  ever 
emanes.  The  greatest  possible  evil  that  could 
result  fW>m  such  deficiency  does  not  present 
itself  as  very  serious.  From  the  same  quarter 
there  would  remain,  in  unlimited  quantity,  in 
the  oral  form,  instructions  to  any  effect  wished 
to  be  communicated,  and  in  the  written  form, 
instructions  equally  unlimited,  so  it  be  in  an 
anonymous  state : — in  that  state,  in  which  it 
will  carry  with  it,  no  more  indeed  than  the 
weight,  but  yet  aU  the  weight,  that  properly 
belongs  to  it. 

VII.  B«uonfor  the  propoeed  tempararineet 
oftherettrietion, 

1.  Restriction,  howsoever  applied,  being  so 
much  evil, — ought  not  to  stand  applied,  but  in 
■0  £Bkr  as  it  has  the  effect  of  excluding  evil  to 
a  greater  amount  For  the  exclusion  of  the 
«vU  in  question,  the  most  perfectly  effectual 
course  would  be--to  continue  the  restriction  so 
long  as  any  one  ftinctionary,  admitted  into  the 
order  in  question  under  the  former  state  of 
things,  continued  alive.  But,  were  the  dorm- 
tion  given  to  it  thus  protracted,  the  restriction 
would  continue  long  after  the  need  of  it  had 
eeaaed  to  exist  Threescore,  or  as  £»  as  four^ 
score  years,  might  be  the  duration  of  it  Even 
■opposing  unabated  hostility  sore  in  the  in- 


stance of  every  one  of  then/— 4i  im  mi  kJeM^ 
nor  by  a  small  number,  tiiat  in  thia  w»y  aay 
considefable  mischief  weald  be  ptodaead.  la 
a  torch,  thoa|^  lighted,  there  is  aetfaia^  dn- 
geroua^— «xeept  in  so  ilur  as  oomboatible  mU- 
ter,  in  a  quantity  suflkieaifiw  laisnliinesi 
effect,  is  within  reach  of  it,  Say  tlMm  ia  !■, 
say  in  twenty — ny  at  the  ntaoaC  m  tharty 
yearsy^with  the  nope,  even  the  derire,  aCpm- 
ducing  mischief  in  this  shape,  it  eesias  icaasa- 
able  to  believe,  would  be  eftetaally  axlia- 
guished :  if  not  in  all,  at  any  rate  in  aa  laige  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  as  ta  lawn 
the  rest  in  a  state  of  sufficient  impoteoaa. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  somewhat  ai  laige, 
upon  the  pennanent  misohie^  in  regavd  te 
whioh  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  aia  aa  ansh 
at  their  ease,  and  your  humble  sertaai  tm  lU 
of  apprehension :  I  had  even  writtaa  man  iSbam 
as  much  again  as,  on  the  eonolaaoa  of  lUi 
Letter,  yon  will  now  have  been  i 
What  has  saved  you  is-— the  reei 
in  the  composition  of  the  aiieduef  ia  ^ 
the  mass  of  the  matter  of  eormptlva  i 
in  the  hands  of  the  dergy  is  bat  ona 
out  of  a  number :  and  that  tlierefcra^  aatdsr 
the  head  of  Religion,  discussions  ea  tlria  nb- 
ject  would  not  have  their  proper  plaaa. 

I  will  not  attempt.  Sir,  to  take  up  aay  bmb* 
of  your  time,  by  offering  to  your  Tiaw  Ae 
points  of  difbrence  and  Sie  points  of  ngwjs- 
ment— for  points  of  agreement  oa  tliie  ari^ied 
there  axe--between  your  HoaoaiaUe  Gal- 
leagues,  and  your  tronblesooie  com 
There  would  be  no  use  in  it :  and,  ^ 
fronted,  the  passages  will,  I  hope,  i 
ciently  for  themselvee. 

By  one  thing  or  other,  I  have  lioM  been  ia- 
sensibly  led,  to  the  obtruding  upon  yan,  aa  ii 
were  by  a  side  wind,  something  like  a  Bampis, 
of  the  manner,  in  whichr-ia  a  Code  f^mlnhsd 
with  a  rationale^ — ^the  principle  ef  tha  graalasfc 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  waald  be 
applied  to  the  several  parliealar  eaaea:  the 
several  elementary  ingradients  of  Iha  gmal 
compound — I  mean  i&  probable  ftinKpfs  of 
all  individuals  concerned— being,  to  Iha  bail 
of  the  operator's  ability,  looked  cot  §a^  aaa 
down,  numbered  up,  weighed  and  aiaaaarad. 
Inadequate  in  a  lamentable  degree  ami  «h 
avoidably  be  any  such  sample.  Ia  aa  ealae 
work  of  this  kind,  eonstructed  in  poiaaaaoa  «f 
an  uniform  design,  that  degree  of  roBi«msatina 
is  practicable,  which  in  any  paart  takaa  by  it- 
self is  impossible :  oondenaatida— a  qaalily  la 
this  case  so  indispensable — to  fin^MS^f^^  esaa- 
prehensiveness,  and  consiatency,  as  wdl  aa 
notification.  On  the  same  anbjeet^  yau  aad 
your  honourable  oolleagoes;,  Sir,  have  hefcse 
you  a  work,  of  which,  in  this  place,  I  aeed  sy 
no  more,  tlmn  thaty  eompaied  with  their  pm- 
posed  Code,  it  is  a  diflbsent  one.  Tha  eyeaef 
"cultivated  Europe*'— Yes^  and  of  the  aa  mash 
better  cultivated  Amerioa^-aat  te  speak  if 
that  which  is  beghining  to  be  eoHiiateJ  aw 
fixed  vpoD  yoo.    Yon  will  make  ; 
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And  now  at  length,  Sir,»  period  is  put,  to  the 
oouxae  of  oontinnitlly  increaeizig  Tezation^— 
which,  by  the  phiUmthropic  and  spontaneous 
BMbl  of  a  eommon  friend,  hasy— each  have  all 


along  been  my  apprehensions^— been  nnawares 
imp^ed  upon  yon,  at  the  hands  of  your  not 
the  less  smeerely  respectftil  correspondent, 
JEREMY  BENTHAM. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  preceding  Adyertisementysome  account 
ymE  undertaken  to  be  given  of  the  eifect  of 
these  Letters,  sofiur  as  regards  the  honourable 
gentlemen  at  whose  instance  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  the  other  honourable  gentlemen  who 
lias  been  seen  bearing  a  principal  part  in  the 
drawing  up  and  ushering  in  the  important 
worlc  vriiioh  has  been  the  subject  of  them. 

Letter  after  letter  went,  and  no  acknow- 
ledgment came  of  the  receipt  of  them.  The 
Count's  residence  at  Paris  being  but  tempo- 
rary, and  no  address  having  been  giyen  to  me, 
the  course  I  had  taken  was-^fber  directing 
the  letters  To  OmtU  Toreno  at  Paris,  to  add 
in  French,  To  thb  ca&b  of  the  ^MnithMiision. 
At  this  time,  fortune  &youred  me  so  far,  as  to 
station  at  Paris,  a  correspondent  on  whose 
punctuality  I  could  depend: — Miss  Frances 
Wright,  author  of  that  so  justly  admired  and 
pi«-eminently  interesting  work — View  of  So- 
eietjf  and  Mannen  in  the  American  United 
StcOee,  a  second  edition  of  which  has,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months,  just  succeeded  the  first.  At 
my  request,  that  lady  did  me  the  &T0ur  to  see 
the  Count,  and  deliyer  into  his  hands,  a  letter 
of  which  tiie  following  is  a  copy : — 

Mr  Beniham  to  the  ConOe  de  Toreno. 

Qunii's  S^UARB  Placb,  WxsmxirsnR, 
8ept.mh,l8SL 

SiBr~This  goes  to  yon,  I  hope,  by  a  private 
band.  In  obedience  to  your  commands,  as 
signified  by  your  letter  of  last  month,  and  in 
consequence  of  your  obliging  present  received 
on  the  212d,  I  addressed  to  you  by  the  post  on 
the  nth  of  this  month,  jthe  first  of  six  intend- 
ed lettf  rs,  and  on  the  14th,  the  greater  part  of 
the  second:  the  conclusion  of  the  second  I  shall 
send  this  night  by  the  post,  not  being  able  to 
finish  the  revision  of  it  time  enough  to  send  it 
by  the  present  private  conveyance.  The  third 
and  fourth  will  follow  it  in  a  very  few  days 
more.  In  the  first  or  second  of  these  letters, 
.reference  is  made  to  two  pamphlets,  which 
Miss  Wright,  a  young  lady  who  was  going 
from  hence  on  a  visit  to  General  La  Fayette, 
was  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of.  It  would 
be  a  great  satiSfkction  to  me  to  hear  that  any- 
thing of  all  this  has  been  received  by  you,  at 
likewite  to  reeeine  you/r  directions  reapeOing  the 
wwne  to  he  taken  far  t^  coweeya/nee  of  the  re- 
maining letters,*  Your  letter  to  me  not  con- 
taining any  directions  on  this  subject,  nor  be- 


This  ntisCMfeion  I  was  not  destiaed  to  reoeivt. 


ing  dated  from  any  streHet  or  other  place  at 
Paris,  I  could  think  of  no  course  so  proper,  or 
so  likely  to  succeed,  as  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  direction  given  to  this  letter,  and  which 
direction  I  have  accordingly  pursued  in  every 
instance.  To  Mias  Wright,  I  gave  in  charge 
nothing  more  than  the  pamphlets  in  question, 
not  having  at  that  time  been  able  to  decide 
what  course  my  letter  to  you  should  take. 
Understanding  that  the  Ck>rtes  were  to  meet 
to  do  business  so  soon  as  the  24th  of  this 
month,  I  should  not  have  sent  a  letter  to  yon 
at  Paris  thus  late  in  the  month,  but  for  those 
words  in  which  you  say  in  your  letter  **  dUd 
aux  demiers  jours  de  Septembre,  que  je  dois 
retoumer  en  Espagne.'*  With  the  truest  re- 
spect, I  am.  Sir,  Yours, 

Jbbemt  Bentham  • 

Under  these  circumstances  I  could  not  help 
considering  myself  as  being  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  indebted  to  Miiss  Wright  for  the 
Spanish  letter  underneath,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing Ib  a  translation : — 

Paius,  Beptember  90tk,  18SL 
SiB^ — ^Perceiving  from  the  quotations  in  your 
three  valuable  letters,the  acquaintance  you  have 
with  the  language  of  the  nation  I  belong  to,  I 
employ  it  on  tMis  occasion,  in  preference  to 
any  foreign  one ;  following  in  this  particular 
the  example  you  have  set  me.  Never  should 
I  have  thought  of  making  any  such  attempt 
upon  your  time,  had  it  not  been  for  my  friend 
Mr  Bowring,  and  the  assunmces  he  gave  me, 
that  you  would  with  pleasure  do  whatever  it 
might  lie  in  your  power  to  do,  in  compliance 
with  any  request,  which,  for  a  purpose  such 
as  that  in  question,  I  might  be  disposed  to 
make  to  you.  Under  this  assurance,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  I  could  not  have  a  more  favour- 
able occasion,  for  addressing  myself  to  the  il- 
lustrious vmter,  the  celebrated  Mr  Bentham, 
whose  works  have  spread  so  much  light  over 
the  field  of  legislation,  and  thereby  made  such 
large  contribution  to  tiie  welfare  of  mankind. 
I  see,  however,  that  tik«  extent  of  the  sidject, 
and,  above  aU,  a  sort  of  distrust  on  your  pari 
Of  towards  the  functionaries  who  o<msuU  you, 
haw  given  their  colour  to  your  mode  of  com- 
plying with  my  request;  although  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  "the  individual  thus  con- 
su&ed*'  should  have  seen  (/rounds  for  distrusting 
"  the  functionary  consulting," 

The  latter  of  these  wiU,  with  pleasure,  quote 
with  due  respect  the  person  by  whom  he  is 
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thus  hoooond :  it  ftoeorda  not  with  his  prind- 
ples  or  his  hiJ>itB  to  attempt  to  gain  reputa- 
tion by  hiding,  diminishing,  or  appropriating 
to  himself  the  merits  of  other  men.  With 
that  urbanity  which  from  such  a  quarter  could 
not  but  be  expected,  it  has  been  your  care  to 
aroid  including  me  in  any  such  imputation :  I 
mean,  by  the  testimony  you  give  to  the  fact, 
that  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  or  be- 
ing known  to  you,  or  of  erer  baring  written 
to  you :  by  this  testimony,  coupled  with  the 
intimation  of  your  opinion,  that  there  was  no- 
thing about  me  that  could  hare  giren  room  fbr 
any  such  particular  distrust  on  your  part  to- 
wuds  myself.  Be  assured.  Sir,  that  I  am  duly 
sensible  to  the  yalue  of  the  expectations  you 
hold  out  to  me,  of  your  baring  in  hand  a  work 
on  this  same  subject.  Not  leas  so  am  I  to  the 
Justice  of  those  already  published  observations 
of  yours,  of  which  certain  articles  in  our  con- 
stitution are  the  subjects,  confirmed  as  it  is  to 
me,  by  those  which  a  pretty  extensive  course 
of  experience  has  led  me  to  make  on  the  prac- 
tice of  legislatiTe  bodies.  The  non-re-eligibi- 
lity of  deputies  is  a  most  serious  evil ;  detri- 
mental, as  it  so  manifestly  is,  to  that  stability 
and  consistency  which  are  so  essential  in  men's 
proceedings  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
in  such  in  which  the  public  interest  is  concern- 
ed. Although  my  first  letter  was  not  written 
under  any  such  expectation  as  that  of  its  meet- 
ing the  public  eye,  you  have  not  the  less  my 
free  consent.  Sir,  to  send  it  to  the  press,  so  as 
the  present  letter  be  an  accompaniment  to  it. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  shall  always 
reoeive  any  such  communications  as  you  may 
be  pleased  to  make  to  me :  persuaded  as  I  am, 
that  whatsoever  labour  may  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  them  will  not  be  labour  lost. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
(Signed)    £l  Conde  oe  Torxno. 

P.&  Miss  Wright  has  the  goodness  to  take 
charge  of  this  letter  for  you. 
Mr  J.  Bentham. 

Pabis,  &|iCaR6r«96,  de  182L 
Mui  Senok  Mid, 
Viendo  por  las  citas  que  VMd  haoe  en  sus 
tres  apreciables,  lo  bien  que  entiende  el  espa- 
n61 ;  prefiero  escribirle  en  mi  lengua  i  valerme 
de  otra  extrana^  signiendo  en  esto  el  exemplo 
de  VMd.  Nunca  hubiera  yo  molestado  su  aten- 
don,  ni  atrevidome  i  distraerle  de  sus  impor- 
tantes  tareas,  si  nuestro  amigo  Mr  Bowring  no 
me  hubiera  animado  i  ello,  manifestandome  el 
gusto  conque  VMd  satisfaria  mis  deseoa— En 
▼irtud  de  esto  nada  crei  mas  oportuno  en  el 
asunto  de  que  se  tratabaque  diriginne  al  escritor 
ilustre,  al  cdebre  Mr  Bentham,  que  por  medio 
de  sus  obras  habia  procnrado  en  materias  de 
legisladon,  difundir  ideas  Inminosas  y  oontri- 
buir  de  este  modo  al  bien  de  la  humanidad — 
Veo  sinembaigo  que  lo  extenso  del  asunto,  y 
sobre  todo  un  derto  g^ero  de  deteonfiansa 
que  tiene  VMd  en  los  ftmdonaiios  que  cou- 


salta,  le  ban  imp«dido  liiBBlwiifT  A  le fvk 
pregnntaba,  n  bien  n«da  hnbaoBa  ftnde  ^ 
reoelar  deiJuneUamaty  coumJiim^  el  wirfisidiB 
thus  eannUud.    ^pnmaodiMAct^gU^k 


persona  que  le  ilustre,  no _^ 

en  ocultar,  disminuir,  6  qnitar,  el  m»£ntm  de  hi 
demas  — Vlld  con  la  urbanidad  ptvpsAdt  hM- 
bre  tan  distingnido,  no  me  oomprebwiiis  ca  ■ 
asercion ;  y  en  verdad  no  habioido  teudi  k 
honra  de  oonocer  antes  k  VMdyiii  de  ewribiriB 
direetamenteyeomoYMdmiBaio  iiota»nobalii 
antecedente  alguno  que  dieae  Ingar  &  ota  d» 


Apredo  de  todos  modes  lapromaw  ^m  Tltt 
me  haoe  de  una  obra  que  aeerc»  de  ota  aa- 
teria  escribe. — Asimismo  estiao  las  ubum» 
ciones  generales  sobre  algunos  mrtkulos  de  k 
constitudon;  entre  ellas  hallo  algoins  bastisti 
justas,  segun  lo  que  me  ha  enaenMleiua  Isiga 
experiencia  de  lo  que  son  loe  eneipQe  lagkk- 
tivos — La  no-re-eleccion  de  dipvtedos  as  ■ 
grave  mal,  pues  &lta  aquel  priaoipio  de  esto^ 
ilidad  y  oonsequenda  tan  neoeaario  «&  tedssks 
asnntos,  y  sobre  todo  en  los  de  pabliee  Btessa. 

Aunque  mi  primera  carta  no  fiitf  caoita  coa 
el  obgeto  de  que  viese  la  Ins  poblieay  as  VIU 
mui  dueno  de  imprimirla  con  tal  que  hfrii 
igualmente  esta  que  ahora  le  eaeribo. 

Tendr^  dempre  mncho  gusto  esi  neibir  ks 
observadones  que  tenga  VMd  k  bien  fsaiM 
carme ;  y  estando  s^uro  de  que  bo  avtm  m 
fruto  me  ofreioo  de  Y  Md  at*  acg*  mai^  L.  B. 
S.  M.  El  Ckunn  db  Tobsm. 

Miss  Wright  tiene  la  bondad  de  dsigvi 
VMd  esto  carta. 

No  other  acknowledgment,  nor  aay  faiibsi 
instruction  arriving,— on  the  11th  ofOrtAct,! 
sent  for  Madrid  by  the  poet  the  feDowng  Lei* 
ter,  directed ''  A  Mondeur  M.  le  Ceerta  de  To- 
reno,  &c.  &c.  &c  Madrid." 

Otf.u.un. 
A  Mondeur  M.  Le  Comte  de  Tweno^te.  te.  te. 
Sin, 
drcnmstances  conddered,  it  aeeam  to  bb 
that  there  may  be  a  *iBe,  in  my  i 
cond  acknowledgment  of  the  I 
by  your  second  letter  bearing  date,  Fari%Scik 
26.  The  first  acknowledgment  waa  Bade  in  a 
postcript  to  letter  the  4th,  being  the  Skd  of  tka 
series  of  letters  announced  in  letter  Ink 
Whether,  beddes  that  1st  letter,  yeo  kni,  be- 
fore your  leaving  Paris,  recdTed  aay  niUuis,  I 
cannot  be  sure:  though,  from  a  pisaige  a  jtmr 
above-mentioned  2d  letter,  1  am  fiirK»fid  to 
think  you  had  received  one  al  leeet:*  ef  tka 
6  sent  or  announced  as  above,  4  have  ebeedj 
gone  to  Paris  at  different  times,  all  ef  tkem 
directed  in  the  same  words  as  the  oneef  whiek 
you  mentioned  the  reodpt :  so  likewise  *  part 
ofletterthe5th.  The  whole,  or  near  the  wkale, 
of  the  reasainder,  will  go  to-morrow  (FMday) ; 


*  This  doabt  was  a 
Count's  Spanish  Letter  acknowl 
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letter  Bih,  whioli  at  piwent  at  least  is  but  a 
short  one,  will  follow  it  the  next  Paris  poet- 
ry, which  is  Tuesday  Oct.  16:  and,  the  same 
day  or  the  next,  the  snpplemental  letter  on 
ReUgion  (letter  7th)  announced  in  one  of  the 
preceding  ones.  I  am.  Sir,  with  all  respect, 
yonr  obedient  serrant, 

Jbbkmt  Bemtham. 

P.S.  The  following  are  the  days  on  which  the 
seTcral  letters  were  sent  to  our  London  Post 
Office. 

1821.  Sept.  nth.  Letter  1. 

Sept.  14th,  Letter  2  (first  part.) 
Sept.  1 8th,  Letter  2  (last  part) 
Sept.  27th,  Letter  3. 
Oct.  2d,  Letter  4. 
Oct.  15ih,  Letter  5  (first  part.) 
Oct.  10th,  Letter  5  (last  part.) 
The  honourable  gentleman  speaks  of  dis- 
trust: of  distmst  on  my  part:  and,  as  in  his  si- 
tuation would  yery  natnndly  be  the  ca8e,seems 
to  be  not  altogether  pleased  with  it.  Distmst 
on  my  part  t  O  yes :  that  there  was :  distrust 
not  entertained  only  but  declared :  the  reader 
may  haye  obserred  how  explicitly  declared.  It 
is  for  this  distmst  that  I  see  a  sort  of  (ution 
brought  against  me  in  the  Court  of  PuUio 
Opinion:  though,  such  is  the  honourable  plain- 
tiff's candour,  I  cannot  complain  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  damages  appear  to  be  laid.  To  this 
action,  such  as  it  is,  my  pleas  are — in  the  lan- 
gnage  of  English  hkw— Not  guilty,  and  tkjutti- 
fioa&on,  1.  Not  guilty.  For,— the  object  of  this 
distmst  of  mine — ^what  is  itt  Not  the  indi- 
vidual, bnt  the  genus  and  the  species: — man, 
the  genus ;  fltateimaa,  the  species :  and,  such 
as  the  imputation  is,  we  are-— both  of  us — ^not 
he  the  plidntiff  alone,  but  I  the  defendant  also 
—declaredly  included  in  it.  I  will  eyen  go 
fhrther — ^I  ayer  eyen  uUriL-innocenee,  If,  on 
my  part,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  eye  of  suspi- 
cion could  haye  been  closed,  in  few  instances 
could  it  haye  been  so  nearly  so,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent. I  turned  in  the  first  place  to  the  Cortes 
at  large.  In  the  instance  of  these  real  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  Spanish  people,  when  com- 
pared with  the  sham  representatiyes  of  this 
and  that  other  nation,  I  could  not  but  see  a 
ground  for  comparatiye  confidence — appro- 
priate confidence — a  ground  alike  obyious  and 
incontestable.  In  the  instance  of  Count  Toreno 
in  particular,  this  ground  presented  an  aspect 
of  peculiar  strength.  Him  alone  I  saw  break- 
ing through  the  trammels  of  national  yanity, 
and  national  pr^udioe.  Him  alone  I  saw  look- 
ing round  for  usefal  information:  looking  to 
wbatsoeyer  quarter  presented  a  chance  of  tax- 
nishhig  it.  To  whateyer  presumed  source  of 
information  the  call  for  it  had  been  directed, 
the  magnanimity  manifested  by  such  a  call 
would  uye  produced,  in  my  mind,  that  degree 
of  appropriate  confidence  which  wasso  natural: 
and  whetiier,  by  the  consideration  of  the  indi- 
▼idnal  rauroe  applied  to,  that  confidence  could 
lukve  been  lenened,  any  one  may  judge. 


So  much  for  not  guiUy,  Now  for  jutUJleO' 
Hon, — Suppression — suppression,  to  an  amount 
more  or  less  considerable — ^is  charged,  as  hay- 
ing, in  the  passages  complained  of,  been  stated, 
as  an  undesirable,  but  at  the  same  time  a  too 
certain  result, — supposing  the  correspondence 
not  submitted  to  the  public  eye.  Such  then 
being  the  alleged  probable,  what  has  been  the 
actual,  result !  This  security  against  suppres- 
sion— such  security  as  is  afforded  by  the  as- 
surance of  future  publication — this  security^ 
as  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  obtained;  and  still, 
so  far  as  has  depended  on  the  honourable  com- 
plainant, suppression  has  actually  been  the 
result :  suppression,  not  partial  only,  bnt  total, 
in  the  only  place  in  which  publicity  could  haye 
been  produotiye  of  any  immediate  effect  on 
practice.  Of  the  seyen  letters  which  the  reader 
has  before  him,  three  (he  has  seen)  haye  been 
acknowledged.  But  he  has  moreoyer  seen — 
how  and  by  what  means  they  were  caused  to 
be  acknowledged :  fortune  haying,  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  ^en  seen,  &youred  me,  and  con- 
yeyed  through  the  Count's  key-hole,  a  sylph, 
to  whose  questions  a  y«t  or  a  no  could  not  be 
refused.  It  is  moreoyer  to  her  account  that 
my  suspicion  cannot  forbear  placing  that  same 
license,  whereby  publication  stands  authorized. 
Since  that  day,  (Sept.  26th,  1821,)  neither  in 
black  and  white,  nor  by  word  of  mouth,  has 
a  syllable  from  him  on  the  subject  been  ex- 
tractible.  The  letter,  with  which  he  was  pre- 
sented, or  at  least  endeayoured  to  be  present- 
ed, upon  his  return  to  Madrid,  the  reader  has 
seen  likewise.  Mr  Bowring,  by  another  such 
favour  of  fortune,  was  sent  to  meet  him  there. 
Haye  you  seen  the  Count!  What  has  he  re- 
ceiyedt  What  says  he  to  itt  To  questions 
to  this  effect,  put  by  me  to  my  friend,  an  an- 
swer could  not  be  reftised.  One  alone  could 
be  giyen — InviMihie.  Inyisiblet  How  sot 
unless  that,  by  the  Count,  my  good  genius, 
though  so  lately  his  own  likewise,  was  now 
taken  for  his  eyU  genius  t 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  case  in  question, 
while  all  use  to  the  Spanish  nation  was  depen- 
dent upon  and  proportioned  to  publicity^ — on 
the  one  part  has  been  seen  exertion  for  the 
securing  of  it,  on  the  other  part  silence  and 
secrecy,  continuing  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  letter  sixth,  may  haye  been  obseryed  two 
concluding  questions  put  to  the  Count.  1. 
Think  you,  Sir,  that,  without  any  interposition 
on  your  part,  circulation  will  be  permitted  to 
these  letters  t  2.  If  not,  will  your  infiuence 
be  employed  in  the  endeayour  to  procure  a 
permit,  or  at  least  a  conniyance,  for  the  article 
you  haye  been  pleased  to  bespeaJc  of  me  t  Still, 
for  answer,  sUence :  and  in  such  a  case,  sOence 
(it  need  scarce  be  said)  is  a  negatire.  Now 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  same  negatiye.  Nor 
yet,  if  report  be  to  be  credited,  is  silence  on 
his  own  part  the  only  instmment  of  suppres- 
sion my  honourable  correspondent  has  at  his 
command.  In  Madrid,  as  elsewhere,  sits  a 
Board,  for  the  securing  of  whatsoeyer  requires 
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to  be  leonred,  in  relaUon  to  the  preM :  on  the 
part  of  all  constitated  anthoritieB,  good  oon- 
duet,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  shape :  and 
fbr  this  purpose — for  there,  as  elsewhere,  snoh 
are  the  means  employed — oonoealment  of  erery 
ench  instance  of  bad  oondnct,  as  may  at  any 
time  hare  had  plaoe.  For  a  gilding  to  the 
pill,  here  as  elsewhere,  Jurify  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  the  title  oonferred  upon  this  Board.  At 
Madrid,  report  ciTes  to  Count  Toreno  the  di- 
rection of  this  mstrnment :  and  such  is  the 
hold  taken  npon  men's  minds  by  this  appre- 
hension, I  am  assured  that,  should  it  happen 
to  any  of  these  letters  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  that  chief  seat  of  Spanish  liberty, 
amendments  adapted  to  existing  circumstances 
must  and  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  been 
made  in  them :  so  that,  to  an  extent  more  or 
less  considerable,  what  I  am  thus  seen  to  have 
said  will  be— not  what  I  liow  said,  but  what 
I  <mAt  to  haTe  said. 

All  this  iriiiley  let  not  iiijnstice  be  done,  in 
any  shape,  to  my  honourable  correspondent. 
On  nothing  which  he  has  done  or  left  undone,  is 
any  breach  of  promise  chargeable.  What  he 
promised,  was— that  he  would  KimMdf^j  at- 
tention to  what  he  receired  from  me :  what  he 
did  not  promise,  was— that  any  one  else  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

Curious  enough,  unless  my  information  is 
substantially  incorrect,  is  the  contrast  exhibit- 
ed by  the  effect  of  these  Letters  on  the  two 
most  conspicuous  characters  in  the  Cortes, — 
Count  Toreno,  and  M.  CalatraTa:  that  Mr 
Calatrava,  who,  on  the  occasions  of  greatest 
importance,  has  been  seen  taking  the  lead. 
^  Yesterday,"  (says  a  private  Madrid  letter  of 
Dec.  17,)  **  Yesterday,  Calatraya  made,  I  am 
told,  a  most  eloquent  enlogium  on  *  the  illus- 
trious, the  learned,  the  Kwnane  Bentham.'" 
How  different  this  result  fh>m  anything  that 
oonld  naturally  have  been  expected  I  In  the 
ease  of  my  hocourable  correspondent,  gratitude 
for  the  distinction  conferred  on  me,  added  to 
esteem  for  the  liberality  manifested  by  an  ap- 
plication such  as  hath  been  seen,  could  not  but 
eoncnr  in  giving  a  certain  smoothness  to  every 
passage,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, his  individuality  was  brought  to  view. 
la  the  ease  of  the  chief  penman  of  the  Pro- 


jected Code^— after  every  i 
presented  itself  had  been  eaiplo_ 
still  gave  to  everything  an  inemadiahlft  aspe- 
rity. Far  indeed  from  pleasant  to  tiie  aathv 
of  the  Letters  was  the  invidious  ofiee»  wUe^ 
as  the  work  advanced,  after  the  proaiae  sf  it 
had  been  made,  the  nature  of  Hm  ease  «m 
seen  to  have  forced  upon  him :  the  efies  «f 
mueki^-maker  between  two  colleagyoo.  Ne«tr 
accordmgly  was  sympathy  more  aiaccve  thmi 
was  mine,  as  often  as  the  piedieaJBanCy  is 
which  the  two  great  statesmea  biNi  bMu 
placed  by  me,  oflimd  itself  to  ny  vievr.  BM, 
on  the  one  hand,  on  a  point  of  Hie  Best  ex- 
tensive influence,  stood  the  interest  «f  the 
whole  Spanish  nation :  not  to  speak  ef  ao  msey 
other  nations  in  the  baekground :  on  the  ether 
hand,  the  transient  Ibelin^  of  two  i]MiividBak^ 
whose  situations  could  not  but  be  freqecetiy 
exposing  them  to  similar  ones. 

As  to  Blr  Calatrava*s  knowledge  of  Ihi 
treatment  he  had  been  receiving  at  ny  hanth. 
— ^it  is  scarce  necessary  to  obeerve,  thai,  while 
Count  Toreno  was  sitting  at  his  elbewy  and  n 
was  known  to  other  members  of  the  Gens 
that  a  Spanish  translation  was  in  hand,  fr« 
things  could  be  less  improbable,  tbaa  that  may- 
thing  whic}i  the  honourable  gentleaeB  vis 
disposed  to  know  of  the  matter,  shoold  be  oa- 
known  to  him.  The  more  than  ftiesdly  be- 
guage,  in  which,  as  above,  the  aotbsr  ef  Oe 
provocation  was  spoken  of — spokso  ef  by 
him  who  was  the  object  of  it— sbeeid  be 
present  to  the  readet^s  mindy  aa  oAes  aa  asy 
of  the  particulars,  by  which  the  p 
was  given,  present  themsehree  to  ' 
to  his  memory.  Yet  have  I  seen  * 
(it  was  indeed  from  a  Mlow-eooitiyaae  ef 
his,  and  a  declared  adversary)  in  vd^eb  this 
forgiving  statesman  is  charged  with  bcatg  ef 
the  number  of  those,  who  do  not  bear  tbeer 
fiumlties  altogether  so  meekly  as  eenU  be 
wished.  Magnanimity— pradsnee  in  tbis  « 
that  shape — ^to  which  of  theee  two  ^ 
to  a  happy  mixture  of  both,  shall  so 
exemplary  a  return  of  good  ibr  evil  be  i 
ed  t  To  the  Hermit  at  London  in  bis  1 
tege,  all  this  matter  is  perfeetiy  9sm/fati  si 
Madrid  itispeihi^l 
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MAHOMMEDAN  STATE, 

AND  PREPARED  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO 

TRIPOLI  IN  BAEBAET. 

NOW  FIRST  PUBirSHED  FROM  THE  MSS.  OF 

JEREMY  BENTHAM. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  papers  from  which  the  following  pages  are  extracted  hear  different  dates,  ranging 
f^m  August  1822  to  February  1823.  With  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  Chapter  IV.,  the 
originals  are  in  detached  masses,  to  which  the  Author  does  not  seem  to  haye  applied  any 
system  of  arrangement :  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  work  was  abruptly 
interrupted,  either  because  he  found  it  could  not  be  immediately  applied  to  practical  use,  or 
tor  some  other  cause.  The  value  of  this  fourth  chapter,  which  contains  the  securities  in  UT" 
minu,  is  in  the  skill  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  uses  of  any  reforming  and  enlightened 
monardi  of  a  Mahommedan  and  semi-barbarous  country,  who  may  wish  to  give  his  subjects  the 
utmost  advantages  of  a  civilized  and  constitutional  government,  which  he  can  convey  to  them 
-without  resigning  his  own  authority  or  infHngingon  the  religious  observances  and  national  habits 
of  the  people.  The  other  chapters  will  be  found  to  contain, — a  short  analysis  of  the  forma 
which  misrule  adopts  under  arbitrary  governments ;  a  demonstration  that  any  remedies  that 
may  be  adopted  must  depend  for  their  efficacy  and  existence  on  the  force  of  public  opinion ; 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  that  force  may  be  brought  to  bear  most  efficaciously  in  such 
a  direction ;  and  a  calculation  of  the  chances  which  any  such  project  as  that  propounded  has 
of  being  sincerely  adopted.  Besides  the  papers  here  printed,  tiiere  are  in  the  same  collection 
many  others  having  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  the  PachaUo  of  Tripoli,  and  to  indi- 
Tiduals  connected  with  its  government  at  the  time  when  the  author  wrote.  Finding  these  to 
possess  only  a  local  interest,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  materially  diminished,  the  Editor 
considered  that  the  better  course  would  be  to  omit  them.  The  information  contained  in  them 
ifu  furnished  by  Hassuna  D'Ghies,  Ambassador  from  Tripoli  to  London,  at  whose  request, 
indeed,  the  Author  had  entered  on  the  subject.  This  man  had,  by  his  amiable  disposition, 
extensive  accomplishments,  and  smgularly  enlightened  political  views,  endeared  himself  to 
many  Europeans,  who  have  lately  had  to  lament  his  sudden  death,  under  circumstances  which 
caused  a  suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned.  He  was  about  thirty  yean  old  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bentham,  and  had  been  eight  years  resident  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  the 
East,  he  became  Editor  of  the  Newspaper  published  at  Smyrna  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PBELIMINASY  BXPLAlfATTOlfS. 

Sscnoif  I. 

T%eword8eouritie8:  Us  mperiority  to  othen 
u$edfor  tke  like  purpose. 

Gbierallt  speakings  legislfttiTe  amnge- 
ments  that  have  been  established,  or  endeay- 
oared  to  be  established,  for  the  security  of  the 
govemed  against  the  goyernors,  haye,  for  their 
success,  trusted  to  force  actuiJIy  in  hand :  tf 
not  to  force  in  a  state  of  independence,  as  in 
the  Anglo-American  United  States,  at  any 
rate,  to  force  in  a  state  of  resistance,  as  in 
England,  in  the  Petition  of  Bights  under 
Charles  I^  and  the  Bill  of  Bights,  passed  on 
the  transference  of  the  Crown  from  James  II. 
to  William  III.:  and  in  France,  in  the  Declara- 
tion des  Droits  de  THomme,  passed  by  the 
earliest  of  the  successiTe  national  assemblies. 

This  sort  of  title  has  in  itself  one  radical  de-. 
feet :  it  presents  no  conception  of  the  object 
which  it  has  in  yiew.  The  object  which  it 
really  has  in  view  is,  as  here  expressed,  the 
aiTording  to  the  goyemed  security  against  mis- 
rule— tbit  is  bfl^  goyemmentr— on  the  part  of 
the  goyemors.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
the  meaning  given  of  the  word  eeourity:  no- 
thing for  the  present  purpose  can  be  clearer 
than  the  meaning  given  to  the  words  bad  go- 
Temment:  or,  as  Sieir  signification  is  expressed 
by  a  single  word,  misrule. 

When,  instead  of  the  word  seeurities  and 
fnitruU,  you  employ  such  a  word  as  rigJU^  a 
cloud,  and  that  of  a  black  hue,  overshadows 
the  whole  field.  The  attitude  you  take  is 
restless,  hostile,  and  uneasy.  You  show  that 
you  are  in  discontent,  but  you  show  no  clear 
grounds  for  your  discontent.  What  you  give 
intimation  of— though  even  to  this  no  explicit 
expression  is  given,  is — that  some  rights  of 
yours  have  been  violated,  and  that  a  determi- 
nation has  been  formed  by  you  not  to  sit  still 
and  see  them  violated  any  longer.  But  these 
rights,  the  violation  of  which  is  thus  declared 
— from  what  source  is  it  that  they  are  de- 
rived t  To  any  such  word  as  right,  no  other 
^sonception  can  ever  be  attached  but  through 
the  medium  of  a  law,  or  something  to  which 
the  force  of  law  is  given :  from  a  real  law 
comes  a  real  right;  from  an  imagined  law  no- 
thing more  substantial  can  come  than  a  cor- 
respondently  imagined  right.  Lay  out  of  the 
question  the  idea  of  laie,  and  all  tiiat  you  get 
by  the  use  of  the  word  right,  is  a  sound  to  dis- 
pute about.  I  say  I  have  a  right :  I  say  you 
have  no  such  right ;  men  may  keep  talking  on 


at  that  rate  till  they  are  exhausted  with  voci- 
feration and  rage ;  and,  when  they  have  done, 
be  no  nearer  to  the  coming  to  a  mutual  con- 
ception and  agreement  than  they  were  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  demand  for  secu- 
rity againt  misrule  can  have  place,  until  and 
except  in  so  far  as  some  law  is  violated,  no 
such  security  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  the 
case  in  which  it  is  most  needed :  for  the  case 
in  which  it  is  most  needed  is  that,  in  which, 
the  laws  being  altogether  at  the  command  of 
the  rulers,  the  very  work  of  their  hands,  no 
violation  of  law  can  be  needed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  misrule :  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  frequent  and  extensive  the  violations  of 
the  law  are,  the  more  extensive  is  the  mitiga- 
tion thus  given  to  the  evil,  for  the  production  of 
which  they  were  established. 

By  the  phrase — securities  against  misrule, 
all  this  perplexity  is  avoided. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  it  with  reference 
to  practice  is — that  it  is  employable,  and  with 
equally  indisputable  aptitude,  in  every  state 
of  the  society:  whatsoever  is  the  condition 
of  tiie  governed  under  or  in  relation  to  the 
governors.  It  may  be  employed  by  a  sovereign 
representative  body,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
It  may  be  employed,  not  only  under  a  mon- 
archy, but  by  a  monarch  altogether  abso- 
lute, unlets  in  so  £ur  as  by  the  arrangements 
in  question  a  limit,  or  at  least  a  sort  of  bridle, 
to  his  authority  is  regarded  as  being  applied. 

For  the  subjects  to  say  to  the  sovereign^-^ 
This  or  that  is  our  right — say  or  do  what  yoa 
will — ^is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  are  no  longer 
sovereign.  For  the  sovereign  to  be  made  to 
say — You  have  such  and  such  a  right  as 
against  me,  or  I  have  not  such  and  such  a 
right  as  against  you,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I 
am  no  longer  your  sovereign. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  here  proposed  ar- 
rangements, the  course  taken  is — to  put  them 
in  such  a  form  that,  vnth  the  government  still 
in  the  state  of  an  abstract  monarchy,  they  may 
possess  whatever  chance  of  acceptance  can,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  possessed  by  any 
arrangements  of  the  same  or  equally  effectnid 
import,  aiming  at  the  same  object :  but  if,  even 
in  so  unfavourable  a  state  of  things,  a  paper 
in  this  form  may  possess  a  chance  of  accep- 
tance answering  its  wished  for  purpose, — in 
proportion  as  the  state  of  things  is  more  and 
more  favourable,  its  aptitude  will  be  still  lesa 
and  less  exposed  to  doubt. 

That,  otherwise  than  by  fear  of  evil,  a  sove- 
reign can  be  brought  in  any  way  knowingly 
to  tie  up  his  own  himds  is,  generally  speaking. 
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too  mach  to  expect.  Bat  what  without  snoh 
fear  he  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  conaeni  to 
— with  leaa  reluctance  at  leaet,  is,  to  tie  up  in 
the  way  in  question  the  hands  of  his  agents : 
in  which  case  matters  may  be  so  managed,  as 
that  without  knowing  it  he  may  thus  be  made 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  own  steps, 
in  so  &r  as  they  proceed  in  a  sinister  direction. 

SscTioif  II. 
MitnUe  defined  and  explained. 

Misrule  is  bad  goyemment :  it  comprehends 
wfaatsoeyer  is  opposite  to  good  goyemment. 
A  goyemment  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number ;  namely,  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  has  place.  Rule  may  there- 
fore come  under  the  denomination  of  misrule  in 
either  of  two  ways :  either  by  taking  for  its 
object  the  happiness  of  any  other  number  than 
the  greatest,  or  by  being  more  or  less  unsuc- 
cessftil  in  its  endeayours  to  contribute  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

No  goyemment  haying  anywhere  had  place 
that  had  for  its  main  object  any  other  than  the 
greatest  happiness  of  those  among  whom  the 
powers  of  goyemment  haye  from  time  to  time 
been  shared,  all  goyemments  that  haye  hitherto 
}iad  existence  haye  had  more  or  less  of  bad  in 
them.  Of  all  goyemments,  the  worst  haye  uni- 
fbrmly  been  those  in  which  the  powers  of  goyem- 
ment haye — all  of  them— been  in  the  lumds  of 
one ;  because  in  that  case  such  goyemment  has 
had  for  its  object  the  greatest  happiness  of 
that  one  member :  and  to  that  object  the  hap- 
piness of  all  the  other  members  has  of  course 
been  made  a  continual  sacrifice. 

Take  any  goyemment  whateyer :  by  render- 
ing it  less  bad  than  it  is,  whatsoeyer  meuis 
are  capable  of  being  proposed  or  so  much  as 
thought  of,  are  reducible  to  one  or  other  of 
two  heads: — 1st,  arrangements  by  which  a 
change  will  be  effected  on  the  form  of  the 
goyemment;  2d,  arrangements  by  which  a 
^heek  will  be  applied  to  tiie  power  of  the  ruling 
fLictionary  or  fimctionaries  yrithout  any  such 
ehan^.  Arrangements  which  belong  to  the 
first  of  these  heads  constitute  a  seperate  sub- 
ject of  consideration.  The  set  of  arrangements 
herein  proposed  under  the  notion  of  their  sery- 
ing  more  or  less  in  the  character  of  securities 
against  misgoyemment  otiierwise  called  mis- 
rule, require  not  any  such  changes.  The  sup- 
position on  which  they  are  grounded  is  tiiat  by 
one  means  or  other,  without  any  such  change, 
the  ruler  or  rulers  may,  by  one  consideration  or 
other  be  induced  to  lend  their  power,  to  the 
purpose  of  giying  them  the  sanction  of  law. 
Not  therefore  to  misrule  in  eyery  shape  is  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  here  proposed  arrangements 
to  apply  a  remedy ;  at  least  in  a  direct  and 
immediate  way.  Not  to  misrule  in  any  of 
those  shapes  in  which  it  bears  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  an  nndistinguishable 
I :  not,  for  example,  to  layish  expenditure; 


and  to  unneoessary  and  theivfiyre  i 
eyUs,  towards  obyiating  which,  nothiog  eaa  k 
done  by  any  means  other  than  s  chaase  in  tb 
yery  form  of  goyemment  To  those  eaaas  akas 
has  it  any  direct  and  immediate  appticalisB,B 
which  the  eyil  comes  home*  to  the  IMiagi  «f 
particular,  and  those  determinate^  and  in  9aA 
case  assignable  indiyidnals. 

Considered  in  its  application  to  aanigiMlili 
indiyidnals,  misrale  may  be  termed  wartoe.- 
the  persons  considered  as  the  aatlun*  of  it  be- 
ing persons  clothed  with  power,  the  yfexatim 
may  be  termed  opprettion.  In  so  &r  as  from 
the  burden  thus  imposed,  benefit  in  aay  daps 
is  receiyed  by  the  authors,  or  by  any  whom 
they  are  in  this  way  disposed  to  f^wmtt,  the 
oppression  is  deprtdaiion. 

As  to  the  authors,  though  to  a  boimdleM  de- 
gree, and  in  a  conspicuous  and  ayowed  man- 
ner, the  only  persons  in  whom  oppreaaion  and 
thence  depredation  can  haye  for  its  authors  a» 
those  by  y?hom  in  the  state  in  qncation  Ihi 
supreme  power  is  possessed,  yet  to  a  great  sad 
indeterminate  amount,  not  only  their  aeycnl 
subordinates — ^instruments  of,  and  dmicn  ii, 
that  same  power — ^but  the  rich  in  general  pos- 
sess as  such,  and  to  an  amount  Jiaag  m  pro- 
portion to  their  riches,  in  addition  to  that 
denre  y?hich  is  in  all  men,  the  faemtiy  of  ginsg 
birth  to  those  same  eyils. 

The  shapes  in  which  yexation  !s  hen  at- 
tempted to  be  combated,  are  not  all  the  sh^ei 
in  which  the  eyil  is  capable  of  ahowi^  itarif : 
for  against  these  thus  taken  in  tbe  aggregaae, 
security  more  or  less  eifectual  is  already  ■ 
eyery  country  taken,  and  must  therefbce,  in  the 
country  in  question,  be  on  the  preeent  ocgMioii 
supposed  proyided  by  the  existing  laws.  Ca- 
lumnies, for  example,  or  personal  i^fories,  m 
injuries  to  mental  or  personal  ii^ts,sre  aaoeg 
the  subjects  not  here  taken  on  haoMl,  as  being 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  partieelar  reBsdies 
here  proyided  are  either  needless  or  inappli- 
cable, with  relation  to  them.  The  only  'vexa- 
tions belonging  to  the  present  piiipe8e,ai«  tfaooe 
which,  on  those  oyer  whom  power  is  exercised, 
are  in  a  particular  manner  liable  to  be  ia- 
fiicted  by  those  by  whom  the  saaM  power  it 
possessed.  Meantime  these  bein^  tlie  same 
persons,  at  whose  disposal  eyerytbing  ia  thii 
bears  the  name  of  law,  to  seek  to  albrd,  by 
means  of  new  laws,  security  against  these  po- 
sons :  to  seek  to  aA>rd,  by  means  of  new  lawi^ 
security  against  those  at  whose  disposal  Asso 
laws  will  be  when  inade,is  an  enteipsias  widch, 
to  a  ilrst  yiew,  can  scarcely  Ihil  to  wear  Ifce 
&ee  of  absurdity.  As  well,  may  it  he  saad,  smk 
to  obtain  security  against  the  attadcs  of  an 
armed  man,  by  means  of  other  anas  piaeed  m 
that  same  man's  hands.  Sech  (it  nrasl  be  ese- 
fessed)  would  be  the  absurdity.  If  it  ^ 
ceesaiy  that  the  armour,  in  the  n 
of  which  he  frill  be  requested  to  c 
be  armour  of  the  oifensiye  kind,  or  oven  ef  the 
eifeotnally  defensiye  khid,aad  thalintondsdta 
be  in  any  manner  employed  i 
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Bnt  on  his  part  ihia  oonoeptioii  ii  not  a  nocei- 
nrj,  nor  altogether  certain  one.  Against  de- 
predation and  oppression,  from  which  he  de- 
riTOB  not,  in  any  shape,  any  benefit — ^against 
depredation  and  oppression,  ezeniBed  by,  and 
for  the  benefit  of,  the  rich  in  general,  or  by  eren 
blB  own  instnunents,  and  other  sabordinates  in 
particolar,  it  may  happen  to  him  not  to  hare 
any  strong  or  determinate  reluctance  to  see  a 
tolerably  essential  secority  provided :  and  as 
against  any  oppression  which  it  is,  or  may  hare 
come  to  be,  bis  pleasure  to  exercise,  what  may 
happen  is — ^that  it  will  not  be  rery  plainly 
Tiaible  to  him,  how  it  ia  possible  that  any  sup- 
posed security  can  in  reality  be  efficadons.  But 
more  of  this  when  the  proposed  remedy,  to- 
gether with  the  etil  in  all  its  shapes,  have  been 
distinctly  brought  to  yiew.  Whatsoever  may 
be  the  chance  which  the  here  proposed  remedy 
Affords  of  being  productive  of  the  wished 
effects,  the  smiSlness  of  it  affords  not  any 
ground  of  objection  to  it :  for,  under  a  mon- 
archy, such  being  the  nature  of  the  case,  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  other,  the  option  is — this 
or  none.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  obtaining 
the  concession.  Should  that  point  be  accom- 
plished, its  efficacy  to  no  inconsiderable  degree 
need  not  be  despaired  (if.  Abundant  are  the 
instances,  which  history  affords,  of  concessions 
having  the  same  object:  some  in  which  the 
engagements  taken  by  these  concessions  have 
been  grossly  and  continually  violated.  Still, 
however,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  think, 
that  without  this  safeguard,  such  as  it  was,  the 
instances  of  oppression  would  have  been  still 
more  numerous  and  afflictive.  The  charters 
by  which  the  concessions  were  expressed,  af- 
forded a  determinate  standard  of  reference — 
a  rallying  point.  If,  even  in  this  case,  paper, 
when  employed  in  the  character  of  a  breast- 
plate of  defence  against  the  sword,  was  not  al- 
together destitute  of  efficacy,  still  less  need  its 
efficacy  be  despaired  of  in  the  present  case : 
for  in  none  of  tiiese  instances  was  any  such  at- 
tention applied  to  the  making  the  most  of  the 
only  possible  remedy,  as  will  be  seen  employed 
in  tiie  system  of  anangementohere  proposed. 

Sacnoif  III. 
MknUe — Us  Shapes. 

The  here  proposed  system  of  arrangemento 
has  for  ite  object,  as  above  set  forth,  the  ap- 
plyhig,  to  such  of  the  evils  as  are  most  apt  to 
be  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Monarch,  or  those  in  authority  under  him,  such 
remedies  as  present  the  least  unpromising 
chance  of  obtaining  the  application  of  them  at 
his  hands. 

One  word — mitmU — ^will  serve  for  convey- 
ing a  general  conception  of  the  disease :  another 
'word— pubUcUjff  for  conveying  the  like  con- 
ception of  the  remedy:  the  only  remedy  which, 
(it  vrill  be  seen,)  without  a  change  in  iht  form 
of  the  goveniBMily  the  nature  of  the  disease 
adaiteol 


Thus  much  for  a  general  conception.  But, 
under  both  heads,  some  explanations  present 
themselves  as  necessary:  nece8saary,in  the  first 
place,  for  rendering  the  ideas  clear  and  deter- 
minate: in  the  next  place,  for  showing  that  it 
is  to  this  one  rseipSf  publicity,  that  relief,  in 
every  shape  in  which  tne  nature  of  the  disease 
admite  of  it,  is  referable.  Some  observations 
will  follow,  in  the  view  of  showing  in  what 
way  application  may  be  made  of  it  to  most  ad- 
vantage ;  having  for  their  object  the  showing 
what  the  chance  is,  that  the  remedy  will  be 
found  obtainable. 

First,  as  to  the  shapes  in  which  the  evil  is 
capable  of  presenting  itself. 

Shape  1.  Sufferers  all  determinate :  the  in- 
dividuals all  determinate  and  assignable.  Ex- 
amples— Homicide,  confinement,  banishment. 
In  the  aggregate  of  this  suffering,  consiste  the 
evil  of  the  fint  order:  for  distinction's  sake,  it 
may  be  called  purely  private. 

Sbtk^  2.  Sufferers,  altogether  indetermi- 
nate. Examples — ^Waste  of  public  money: 
act  of  engaging  in  an  unnecessary  vrar.  In 
this  case,  the  evil  may  be  called  purely  public. 

Shape  3.  Immediate  sufferers  determinate, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  composed  of 
the  sufferings  of  individuals  altogether  inde- 
terminate. Examples — 1 .  PolUieid  Gagging  t 
i.  e.  obstructing  in  any  way  the  communica- 
tion between  mind  and  mind,  for  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  common  lot,  on  any  subject  of  dis- 
course; more  especially  on  a  political  subject. 
2.  National  dAilitation — ^wei^ening  the  means 
of  defence  and  security,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  against  injury  at  whatsoever  other 
hands,  those  of  the  rulers  themselves  not  ex- 
cepted. In  this  case,  the  evil  may  be  said  to 
be  mixed;  or  public  through  the  medium  of 
private.  Through  the  sides  of  one  individnal 
the  public  is  wounded:  that  is  to  say,  all 
other  individuals  are :  as  well  those  who  do 
not  feel  the  wound,  as  those  who  do. 

Under  the  general  name  vexation,  may  be 
included  every  political  evil,  in  so  for  as  the 
consideration  of  it  is  confined  to  the  sufferingis 
of  determinate  and  assignable  individuals: 
namely,  the  individual  persons  who  ue  the 
immediate  sufferers  by  the  individual  mischie- 
vous act  in  question. 

Oppreeeion  is  texation,  considered  in  so  (kr 
as  the  hand  of  power  is  considered  as  occni>ied 
in  the  production  of  it.  Thus,  if  inflicted  with- 
out sufficient  virarrant,  i.  e.  without  being  ne- 
cessary to  the  preserving  the  community  from 
evil  of  still  superior  magnitude,-— Aoflit«kt«, 
conJinetMnt,  and  baniAment,  are, — ^if  produced 
by  a  hand  not  armed  with  legal  power,  acto  of 
vexation  simply,  if  by  a  hand  armed  with  legal 
power, — ^if  for  example  by  the  hand  of  tiie 
sovereign,  acto  of  cpprestive  texationf  or  in  one 
word,  oppremon. 

In  oppression  by  the  hands  of  rulers,  two 
stages  are  discernible,  and  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. By  oppression  in  ite  /nf  stage, 
the  disease  ii  ^odnced  as  above.    Byoppres- 
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non  in  the  ae<Hmd  and  last  stage,  the  remedy 
is  exoladed,  or  endeaTonred  to  be  ezdnded. 

By  the  same  act,  whereby  oppression  in  this 
its  last  stage  is  exercised,  oppression  in  the 
first  stage  may  also  be  exercised :  it  is  so  in 
most  instances,  in  those  several  cases,  in  which 
the  eril  has  been  spoken  of  as  being  of  a  mix- 
ed or  public  and  private  nature :  the  afflict- 
ing hand  wounding  the  public  through  the  sides 
of  individuals.  Examples — 1.  PoUtical  gag- 
ging; 2.  National  debilkatum,  as  above. 

Ln  so  flu*  as  the  suffering,  by  loss  or  other- 
wise, to  the  party  vexed  and  oppressed,  is  at- 
tended with  profit  to  the  oppressor  or  other 
Texer,  or  any  one  whom  it  is  his  design  there- 
by to  fiivour,  oppr€$$ion  has  the  effect  of  d&- 
predation,* 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  case  where  a  com- 
munity is  plundered  by  its  rulers,  by  the  sup- 
port given  to  an  unnecessary  war,  suppose  two 
such  wars,  and  the  sums  extorted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war  the  same  in  both,  the  one  in 
which  depredation  to  the  greatest  amount  has 
had  place,  is  thus  far  the  least  mischievous. 

If,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  a  million 
of  money  is  paid  for  gunpowder  to  the  makers, 
better  it  is  for  the  community  that  the  half  of 
it  be  put  in  the  shape  of  profit  into  the  pocket 
of  the  makers,  than  that  the  whole  be  con- 
verted into  gas,  producing  or  not  producing 
the  destruction  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce. 

Only  to  aid  conception  are  the  above  sup- 
positions put :  for,  how  tax  they  are  from  be- 
ing ever  exemplified,  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  modes  of  oppression  against  which  se- 
curity is  here  endeavoured  to  be  provided,  may 
be  more  particularly  enumerated  as  follows :  f 

1.  Vexation  on  the  account  of  religion:  or 
say,  Beligioue  p&rtecution, 

N.B.  in  this  particular  case,  what  may  hap- 


*  Note,  that  in  to  fiu*  as  all  future  evil  is  out  of 
the  question,  the  loss  to  snffererB  bein^  supposed 
the  same,  the  evil  produced  by  depredation  is  lees 
than  that  prodneed  by  barren  vexation,  by  destruo- 
tion  and  otherwise ;  for  in  the  case  of  depredation, 
though  the  enjoyment  produced  is  less  than  the 
suffering,  still  to  set  against  the  suffering,  there  is 
the  enjoyment 

But,  when  the  future  is  taken  into  the  account, 
the  future,  pregnant  with  the  danger  and  the  alarm 
— ^t)  en  it  is  that  the  evil  from  depredation  may  be 
sew  to  begreaterthanthatfrom  barren  vexation:  the 
inducement  that  excites  men  to  the  productive  in- 
jury, being  so  much  more  extensive  and  constant, 
as  well  as  commonly  stronger  in  iu  operation,  than 
that  which  excites  them  to  the  barren  one. 

t  The  analvsis  which  immediately  follows,  bears, 
in  the  original  MSS.,  a  date  two  months  apart  from 
the  more  general  analysis  given  above;  and  pei> 
haps  the  author  would  not  himself  have  promul- 
gated them  in  juxtaposition,  without  some  explana- 
tory remarks  as  to  the  different  anangement  adopted 
in  the  two  cases.  It  will  be  remarked  that  neither 
of  than  follows  the  exact  order  adopted  in  giving 
the  securities  in  detail,  but  they  both  go  over  the 
same  ground.— Al. 


pen,  i»— that  the  soTereign*  itfkomi 
on  this  aooonnt,  he  does  not  dmw  aay  paiti- 
cnlar  gratification,  may  be  eosftCBt  to  depim 
his  successors  of  it :  while  by  lus  •wb  act  hs 
stands  deprived  of  the  power,  only  becansi  hs 
has  no  desire  to  make  ose  of  it,  they  win  hj 
the  same  act  stand  deprived  of  it»  0tcb  thoe^ 
they  should  have  the  desire  to  mnke  nae  ef  rt. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  a  direct  proauae  of  bm- 
exercise,  or  even  a  direct  apprc^viate  thUor 
tion  may  not  without  hope  be  aoed  ftr  at  ha 
hands. 

2.  Secret  eonJUtment,  viz.  of  the  pecsse  if 
an  individual :  confinement,  namely  wiAsa  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  or  within  any  otfaar  lass  mt- 
row  place. 

3.  Secret  banitkment:  i.  e.  by  feraUs  ex- 
portation, or  in  any  other  way  ezfileaien  of  as 
individual  firom  the  whole  of  the  limninMe  if 
the  state  in  question,  or  f^m  this  or  that  pan 
of  it. 

4.  Secret  hmidde^ 

5.  Myiterione  diaappeartmoe:  naaaely,  dis- 
appearance of  an  individual  fh>M  n  caase  as 
yet  unknown:  it  must  be  any  of  the  abost 
three — confinement,  baniahmeiU»  or  death 

6.  OMcial  dq>redaiion.% 


7   Extortion  of  per$onal  i 
^o/intdlecttu 


8.  Obetructionofintdlectnale 


;  Against  vexation  in  these  tiizee  aha^  psoti- 
i  is  of  course  already  made  in  the  •-^■*w*g  n«. 


tern  of  law,  whatever  it  may  be — eiid  tiie  i 
act  being  made  punishable,  secrecy  is  of  ctntm  m 
accompaniment  endeavooied  to  be  givesi  ts  it.  Bat 
when  bands  by  iHiich  the  injury  is  inlfiieiiil  an  rf 
the  number  of  those  which  are  armed  with  pe««, 
that  power  extends  to  the  giving  to  tibo  vheJe 
operation  a  dq;ree  of  seerecgr  beyoad  any  vtech 
could  be  given  to  it  by  ordinary  and  puwuke 
hands:  and  for  the  maintenance  of  secfw,  e««B 
where  power  is  irresistible,  the  avoidanee  of  o£^ 
affords  commonly  an  adequate  indoetacMaL  By 
the  arranffements  proposed  under  theae  heads,  s»> 
crecy  will  be  found  iwnhated  by  instiiUMuis  ^ 
elucidation  of  which  none  are  everywhere  in  ess, 
and  of  which  some  are  not  anywhere  as  yet  in  •«. 
§  If  exercised  by  the  aoveieign  hTmw4f,  As  ca- 
ture  of  the  case  aunits  not  of  a  remedy.  Bat,  i 
exercised  by  this  or  that  functionary  sabor£na9» 
to  him,  a  not  impossible  event  is  that  dua  or  Aat 
other  functionary  equally  subordinate  to  him,— hr 
example,  a  judicial  functionaiy  or  aet  of  fenctisa- 
aries,  shall  hold  themselves  wamnted — on  the  w^ 
position,  that  being  unjust,  the  aoveieiga  has  a* 
participation  in  it, — in  derlarinr  daia  swwwiait  en. 


and  proceeding  upon  it  aeeordm^y :  Ant  m  te  mr. 
unless  and  until  compelled  hjinimstahls  OMansto 
know,  that  the  sovereign  himself  is  tihe  pasaan,  «r 
of  the  number  of  the  penona,  from  whose  will  At 
vexation  has  emanated. 

II  This  article  is  neeessaiy  to  eomplcla  ths  ^ 
scription  of  depredations  ;  the  sobjeet-mattv  cf 
wealth  is  composed  either  of  things  or  of  tW  a*' 
vices  performed  by  persons. 

t  To  this  head  belong  all  BMasnTCa  of  aappnwa 
or  restmint,  applied  to  peUie  diannnine,  er  Ss  1h» 
UM  of  the  pen  or  the  preai,  on  tho  siAja^efpsfc- 
tical  meofures  and  men,  or  to  ( 
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9.  NationeU  cMnlUation* 

10.  Violation  of  private  €U)efimentt.f 


CHAPTER  II. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  THE  SOLB  REMEDY — PARALLEL 
I  BETWEEN  THE  PUBLIC-OPINION  TRIBUNAL  AND 
)       THE  OFFICIAL  JUDICATORIES. 

y 

'f  Section  I. 

General  view  of  the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal, 

Thus  mnch  as  to  the  disease;  now  as  to  the 
remedy :  of  the  two  only  accessible  remedies 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  the  only 

thofle  subjects  in  the  way  of  epistolary  oorrespon- 
denoe  or  personal  intercouree  by  persons  in  any  num- 
bers. 

*  To  this  head  belong  all  measures  of  suppres- 
sion or  restraint  applied  to  the  practice  of  <Mpenly 
carrying  arms  offensive  and  defensive :  or  that  of 
being  touned  in  the  use  of  them  in  conjunction 
with  other  men  in  any  numbers. 

Say  openly:  for  of  arms  secretly  worn,  the  only 
purpose  is  individual  assassination.  It  is  not  by 
daggers  that  the  defensive  force  of  a  people  against 
misrule  can  be  augmented.  For  defence  against  male- 
factors no  use  can  there  be  in  any  such  conceal- 
ment. As  to  the  case  of  a  whole  people,  kept  in 
an  oppressed  state  by  an  irresistible  military  force 
foreign  or  domestic,  it  is  here  noticed,  but  this  is 
not  a  place  for  the  consideration  of  it. 

+  To  this  head  belongs  what  is  sometimes  design 
nated  by  the  inadequate  expression  of  seizure  of 
papers.  This  mode  of  oppression  has  for  its  subject 
such  letters,  memorandums,  and  other  visible  and 
tangible  instruments  of  discourse,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  which,  to  persons  other  than  those  for 
whose  eyes  they  were  intended,  vexation  in  almost 
any  shape  and  to  any  amount,  in  any  one  of  an 
infinitely  diversifiable  varietv  of  ways,  is  liable 
to  be  produced.  So  fiir  as  the  only  effect  as  well 
as  object  of  the  invasion  is  the  funushing  evidence 
of  a  misdeed  committed  or  meditated,  the  vexation, 
whatsoever  might  be  the  shape  or  the  amoimt  of  it, 
could  not  with  propriety  be  spoken  of,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  oppressUm:  nor  vet  where,  as  between 
individual  and  individual,  of  the  portion  of  visibly 
expressed  discourse  thus  dealt  with,  no  other  use 
is  made,  other  than  the  causing  it  to  be  subiected 
to  inspection  for  a  judicial  purpose,  in  the  cnarac- 
terorfor  the  discovery  of  evidence:  of  evidence 
tending  to  give  validity  or  invalidity  to  this  or  that 
claim  of  right 

But  by  vexation,  committed  in  this  shape  by 
public  functionaries  without  control,  oppression  to 
an  indefinite  amount  is  capable  of  being  produced. 
On  the  occasion  or  on  pretence  of  a  sesircn  for  evi- 
dence of  a  misdeed  in  this  or  that  shape  committed 
or  not  committed,  writings  of  all  sorts  and  in  any 
numbers  might  be  destroyed,  damaged,  carried  off, 
or  inspected:  inspected  and  the  contents  divulgated. 
Commercial  credit  might  be  ruined,  enmities  ex- 
cited, peace  and  reputation  of  families  destroyed, 
and  so  forth.  On  pretence  of  search  for  evidence, 
alleged  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, papers  or  other  objects  not  found  in  his  pos- 
session miffht  by  the  authors  of  a  pretended  search 
be  inserted  among  such  as  were  found  in  it:  the 
Vol.  Via. 


one  that  belongs  to  the  present  purpose.  For 
conveying  a  general  idea  of  the  remedy,  a 
single  word — puhlieity — may  for  the  moment 
serve :  but  before  the  nature  and  operation  of 
it  can  be  coifeeived  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  distinctness  and  clearness,  considerable  ex- 
planations will  unavoidably  be  necessary. 

Publicity !  but  to  what  acts  applied !  An- 
swer. In  the  first  place  to  the  acts  of  rulers : 
in  the  next  place  to  the  opinions  formed  in 
relation  to  them  by  subjects :  publicity  to  the 
acts, — ^knowledge  of  the  acts  being  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  opinions. 

The  existence  of  such  publicity  being  sup- 
posed, and  the  degree  of  it  perfect,  in  what 
way  does  it  contribute  to  the  object  in  ques- 
tion,— ^namely  the  affording  security  agftinst 
misrule  1  Answer.  Be  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment ever  so  arbitrary,  the  subject  many,  in 
proportion  as  they  form  and  make  public  tbeir 
respective  opinions,  in  relation  to  them,  act  in 
so  fiur,  in  the  character  of  judges :  judges  sit- 
ting in  judgment  over  the  conduct  of,  and  in 
this  way  exercising  rule  over,  the  rulers  them- 
selres.  * 

Exercising  in  any  way  rule  over  their  nilers : 
how  then  is  it  that  they  can  remain  subjects  t 
Answer.  In  the  way  of  direct  mandate  and 
coercive  powers  ;-*no:  in  no  such  way  can 
they  give  direction  to  the  conduct  of  these 
same  rulers.  Yes :  in  the  way  of  indirect  and 
gentle  power,  or  in  one  word,  influence :  for 
in  this  way  do  our  children,  at  an  age  in  which 
nature  places  them  under  the  absolute  domi- 
nion of  their  parents,  operate  on  the  conduct 
of  those  same  parents.  But  the  particular 
way  in  which  the  effect  is  brought  about,  may 
call  for  flirther  explanation. 

Operating  thus  as  judges,  the  members  of 
this  same  community  may,  in  their  aggregate 
capacity,  be  considered  as  constituting  a  sort 
of  judicatory  or  tribunal :  call  it  for  example 
The  PubHo-Opinvm  Tribunal. 

Taken  in  its  utmost  latitude,  this  tribunal 
would  include  all  of  them  without  exception. 
But,  of  no  question,  on  any  occasion,  can  any 
such  multitude,  in  such  their  capacity,  by 
physical  possibility,  actually  take  cognizance. 
Those  less  than  a  certain  age, and  the  infirm,for 
example,  not  to  mention  any  other  classes, 
cannot  but  be  excepted.  Only  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  whole  number,  and  tiiat  perhaps 
generally  speaking  the  smallest,  will  &e  phy- 
sical faculty  of  taking  cognizance  of  any  such 
political  question  be  confined.  If  then,  all 
the  members  of  the  community  without  excep- 
tion were  to  be  considered  as  members  of  this 
same  half  and  half  imaginary  tribunal,  those 
who  are  not  physically  incapable  of  taking  part 
in  its  deliberations,  must  be  considered  as  oon- 
stituting  a  committee  of  that  same  aggregate 
and  multitudinous  body — a  committee  invested 

friendly  deceit  practised  by  Joseph  upon  his  breth- 
ren might  in  this  way  be  practised  for  a  hostile  and 
homicidal  purpose. 

2N 
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with  the  powers  of  the  whole :  a  committee  in 
whlch^  as  in  a  sort  of  committee  eyery  now  and 
then  exemplified  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  as  many  of  the 
members  of  tiie  house  as  enter  have  Yoices. 

Again,  take  this  or  that  particular  operation. 
Of  those  who,  all  of  them,  possess  the  physical 
capacity  of  entering  on  it,  a  certain  portion  only, 
and  that  most  commonly  the  smallest  portion, 
will  actually  take  cognixance  of  it :  if  then, 
those  who  might  take  such  cognizance  are 
oonsideied  as  constituting  a  committee  of  that 
same  body,  then  those  who  thus  actually  do 
take  part  in  the  business  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  subHsommittee. 

The  greater  the  suffering  produced  by  any 
aot  of  oppression,  the  greater,  provided  it  has 
been  made  known  to  them,  is  the  number  of 
the  individuals  who,  in  the  character  of 
members  of  this  committee,  are  likely  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  affiur  in  the  first  instance. 
The  greater  the  number  of  these  members  of 
this  committee,  who  having  joined  in  the  cog- 
nizance thus  tiken,  pass  condemnation  on  the 
deed,  the  greater  the  number  of  those  other 
persons  who  on  the  authority  of  this  report 
take  cognizance,  not  of  the  affiur  at  large,  but 
of  the  conduct  of  the  actors,  whoever  they 
may  be,  in  the  act  of  oppression,  so  far  as  to 
eoucnr  in  the  <4uniQn — the  judgment,  the  sen- 
tence of  condennatian, — ^passed  upon  those  op- 
pressive agents  in  consideration  of  their  op- 
pressive act. 

The  greater  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
enr  and  join  in  the  providonal  sentence,  the 
greater  the  number  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
eoneur  and  join  in  the  definitive  sentence.  As 
to  the  sentence,  whatsoever  may  be  the  indi- 
vidual gradation  of  punishment,  the  ultimate 
punishment  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  this 
tribunal  to  inflict  on  the  oppressors,  whoeoever 
they  may  be,  consists  in  the  nHthdxavnng  firom 
them  altogether  thai  obedienoe  to  the  extent 
of  which  that  of  their  power  is  correspondent 
and  commensurate.  The  subtraction  of  obe- 
dience, suppose  it  universal,— the  correspond- 
ing power  is  by  the  v«ry  supposition  at  an  end. 
TUs  same  subtraction  is  according  to  the 
description  thus  given  of  it,  a  mere  negative 
act.  But  in  the  pioductioA  of  the  effect  arrived 
at  by  it,  positive  acts  directed  to  the  same  end 
have  place  or  come  to  be  exercised.  The  ex- 
tinction of  the  lif^  of  the  oppressor-in-chief,  for 
example,  may  be  the  punishment  indicated  by 
the  sentence ;  executioners,  any  number  of  the 
members  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  even 
this  or  that  single  one  of  them.  By  the  ad- 
herents of  the  oppressor,  the  corresponding  sen- 
tence with  the  execution  of  it,  will,  of  course, 
be  d^ected  to  on  the  ground  of  irregularitrj. 
But  to  act  against  this  word  irregularity,  some 
other  will  be  fonnd  by  the  concuners  in  and 
i^tprovers  of  the  sentence. 

In  England,  for  example,  if  the  king  were 
among  the  individuals  upon  whom  the  supposed 
sentence  had  been  passed,  and  execution  given 


an  aflt«f 


to  it  accordingly,  a  natural  and  • 
objection  would  be,  that  to  lendar  it : 
and  constitutional,  an  act,  called 
attainder,  WM  necessary^ — an  act  of  i 
passed  like  every  other  act  of  psrtismffnt  kj 
the  joint  consent  and  concurrence  of  tha  Kiag'j 
Most  Excellent  Mi^jesty,  as  well  «a  tbaief  du 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Bnten  and  be- 
laud, almost  all  of  them  in  oaa  wbj  i 
a  state  of  dependence  on  his  good 
and  that.  His  Biajesty  not  having  T 
to  give  his  consent  to  any  such  met,  the  i 
so  passed  and  executed  are  thmby  bbQ  sad 
void.  By  any  regular  Tribonal  cwpaeail  if 
Judges  placed  by  his  said  Moei  KToaJlrrt  Ma- 
jesty, this  objection  would  be  held  viaUd:  aad  •■ 
the  individual  by  whom  the  se&tenee  in  qncrtioB 
had  so  been  executed  on  the  body  of  hss  ssM 
Msjesty,  a  sentence,  imdudini^  imsiigel  eibr 
things  the  extinction  of  the  life  of  this  in 
larly  commissioned  executioner,  wonld  i 
ingly  be  executed.  On  the  otber  hand,  by  df 
member  or  members  of  the  irregnlnzly  eooit}- 
tuted  Tribunal  of  Public  Opinion,  under  w^aee 
authority  the  sentence  of  extinctioiiaganst^ 
Monarch  had  so  been  exeootod,  tlio  otjiectMs 
would  as  surely  be  overruled.  Or  tl!e  fui 
of  this,  or  any  other  malefactor,  it  woaild  ha^ 
been  peifectly  regular  for  him  lo  kavo  giwa 
his  assent  to  the  sentence  paased  npo»  htBsdL 
But  though  perfectly  regular,  it  is  by  na  mssii 
usual.  It  is  so  fkr  f^m  being  so,  tfkai  if  s? 
such  assent  were  waited  for,  it  may  be  ittfed 
as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  nai&er  ta  tbi 
purpose  of  extinction  of  life,  nor  to  tiie  pupsK 
of  any  the  slightest  restiictioii,  woohl  say 
bar  be  opposed  in  any  case  to  thentnost  ^aaa- 
tity  of  suifering  which  it  would  ho,  pikysieaUy 
speaking,  in  the  power  of  the  snpreoM  nikr  te 
inflict  on  the  individuals  subject  to  bin  power, 
in  the  legal  sense  of  that  same  innpooiiig  apfcl- 
lation. 

In  the  above  Btnln,for  example, thon^  aad 
acted  the  Members  of  that  seotion  of  tba  PuhSc- 
Opinion  Tribunal,by  whose  wamat^by  the  de- 
nomination of  a  warrant  by  the  Heiabon  of 
the  nif^  Court  of  Justice,  the  life  of  Cbarics 
the  First  of  England  was  extingnasbadaft  Weil- 
minster  in  the  year  1649. 

Of  this  sort,  among  the  pnnisbmiBlB  which 
it  belongs  to  the  power  of  the  Tribvnal  of  Pub- 
lic C^inion  to  inflict,  is  that  whidi  staodn  bj^ 
est  in  the  scale.  But  beneath  it  stuid  olbcss 
in  number  and  variety  indefinite.  Awwwgthem 
are— 1.  All  obstructions  to  the  f>Taftiea  of 
contributions,  the  produce  of  wbicb  is  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereigia:  2.  AU  ob- 
structions enable  of  beiBg  eppoeed  to  Iha  exe- 
cution of  the  judgments  of  the  aevonl  rega- 
larly  constituted  Tribunals:  S.  AllaodeBcf 
annoyance,  by  which,  in  retribctieB  ftr  Ifce 
demonstrations  of  hatred  and 
ceived,  demonstrations  of  c 
and  contempt  are  rendered:  4. 1 
and  sufl^:  £  Invectives  written  aad  parted  up: 
6.  Of  whatever  liberty  is  left  to  tbe  i 
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to  the  members  of  the  commimitj  at  luge,  hy 
the  lawB  and  praotioee  of  the  gorerament^ — ^nee 
made  to  the  porpoie  of  opponngyaiid,  bo  fkr  as 
may  be,  fhuitrating  these  same  Uws  and  that 
same  praetiee.  All  this  whUe,  be  the  quantity 
of  si^riiig'  ever  so  enonnoUy  so  long  as 
regnlanty>  and  nothing  else  is  locdced  to^— 
all  this  while  to  the  Acts  of  GoYemment,  by 
which  all  this  misery  is  pzodnoed,  on  the 
soore  of  legnlarity  at  least,  nothing  can  be  ex- 
cepted. Of  whatsoorer  is  done  by  the  snperior 
anthority  of  the  State,  or  by  any  sabordinate 
anthority  by  its  order,  or  with  its  allowance, 
in  how  great  a  degree  soever  prodnctiTe  of  hu- 
man suffering,  and  destmotiTe  of  human  hap- 
piness, regulanty  is  an  inseparable  quality  and 
aocompanimont :  irregularity  <tf  whatsoever  is 
done  by  the  Tribunal  of  PuUic  Opinion,  in  op- 
position to  anything  which  is  done  by  the  eon^ 
stituted  authorities.  Ixvegular  it  is  in  what- 
soever degree  it  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 


the  quantity  of  soffering  produced  by  the  re- 
gular Tribunals,  and  is  in  this,  or  any  other 
way,  psodncttve  of  addition  to  the  net  amount 
of  human  happiness.  In  so  far,  then,  as^  by  the 
rufing  Membersof  thisirregular  Tribimal,  their 
own  interest  is  rightly  understood,  the  option 
ft  throughout  between  regularity  and  happi^ 
ness.  By  those  by  whom  regularity  is  prefer- 
red to  happiness,  this  same  irregular  Tribunal 
will  bo  hated,  even  in  so  flu*  as  fear  permits — 
despised,  and  everything  done  that  can  be  done 
to  <flminiah,and,ifpossibfe,annihilate  its  power. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  any  cheek  wlmtso- 
ever  to  the  power  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  or  any  limit  to  their  sufferings 
« tnder  it,  must  look  for  each  check  and  limit  to 
the  source  of  the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  irre> 
gnlar  thoughitbe,and,to  tiie  degree  in  which  it 
has  been  seen,  ietitious:  to  this  place  of  refuge, 
«r  to  none ;  for  no  other  has  the  nature  of  thii^ 
afforded.  To  this  Tribunal  they  must,  on  every 
occasion,  make  appeal.  To  this  Tribunal  they 
must,  on  every  occasion,  give  what  oontribn- 
tion  it  is  in  their  power  to  give :  for  do  what 
they  can,  never  can  they  give  to  it  too  much 
praise:  never  can  they  ever  give  to  it  enough: 
never  can  they  give  to  it  so  mudi  as,  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  it  shoald  have. 

In  the  assertion  implied  in  the  giving,  as 
above,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  oommanity,  the  several  denominations — 
Public-Opinion  Tribonal— Committee  of  the 
PtiUic-Opinion  Tribunal~«nd  Sub-committee 
of  the  Publio-Opinion  Tribunal-~there  is  a 
mixture  of  the  real  and  the  fictitious.  In  this 
statement^  what,  it  nwy  be  asked,  then,  are  the 
points  that  are  real,  what  those  which  are  fic- 
titious? Why  with  that  which  is  real  mix  up 
anything  fiotitious!  Of  these  two  questions, 
the  latter  may  with  more  cenvenienoe  be  an- 
swered first;  say,  then,  frnn  the  necessity  of 
the  case :  for  of  that  which  is  real,  it  is  not 
powsihle  to  grva  any  clear  explanation,  but  by 
the  help  <tf  something  which  is  fictitious.  The 


imperfection  is  one  that  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  language.  Too  often  is  the  language 
of  fiction  employed  fiyr  no  other  purpose  than 
deceit:  but  this  ease  is  net  of  the  number.  Not 
BO  much  for  avoidance  of  imputation,  as  for 
clearness  of  explanation,  an  endeavour  will 
now  be  made  to  draw  the  line  of  separation 
throughout:  to  point  oat,  in  these  appeUativesy 
what  there  is  that  agrees  with  abstract  truthy-< 
what  there  is  that  is  met^hysical  and  fictilious. 
For  this  purpose,  the  plainest  course  that 
can  be  taken  is  to  confront  the  scattered  body 
thus  newly  placed  upon  the  list  of  judicatories, 
with  those  to  which  the  title  will  not,  by  any 
one,  be  refued :  to  bring  them  to  view  in  eon* 
junction,  giving  indication,  all  idong,  of  their 
sevetal  points  of  agreement  and  difference  un- 
der so  many  determinate  heads:  pladng,  of 
course,  in  front  the  ordinary  sort  of  judicatory, 
and  making  it  the  standard  of  reference. 

Sbction  II. 
Attiribut€t  of  a  Judicatory. 

The  more  closely  the  nature  of  the  Publio- 
Opinion  Tribunal  is  looked  into,  the  more  olsar 
and  strong  will  be  the  conception  of  its  efil- 
oiency,  and  consequently  its  existence. 

When  announced,  it  will  be  apt  to  present 
itself  as  nothing  more  than  the  ofil^ring  of 
imagination  and  language.  The  cause  and 
reason  of  this  is,  that  on  no  occasion  are  the 
several  members  af  it  seen  sitting  altogether; 
nor  in  their  official  and  judicial  capacity  are 
they  so  much  as  capable  of  sitting  and  taldng 
part  in  the  business  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
the  same  edifice  or  enclosure}  or,  when  at  a 
distance,  of  maintaining  anything  like  a  regu- 
lar course  of  conrespondence.  It  wears^  tbne- 
fore,  the  colour  of  fictitionsness,  but  it  posBSsses 
the  substance  of  reality.  This  will  be  rendered 
manifest  in  proportion  as  observation  is  taken 
of  the  operations,  by  the  performance  of  which 
the  ordinary  judicatories,  commonly  so  called, 
— those  in  ihe  instanse  of  which  no  one  eould 
think  of  contesting  the  deaominatioa,— are 
characterized. 

To  a  judicatory,  as  such,  belong  certain 
fiinctions;  these  Ainctions  are  exercised  by 
the  performance'  of  correspondent  operations. 
To  a  judicatory^  as  such,  belongs  a  certain 
mass  of  power :  namely,  the  power  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  these  same  operations. 
To  the  will  of  the  several  members  of  every 
judicatory  applies,  moreover,  a  certain  mass 
of  ruling  interest:  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  power  they  will,  of  course,  be  guided  by 
the  doection  in  which  their  will  is  acted  on 
by  this  same  ruling  interest. 

To  the  head  of  ruling  interest  belongs  that 
of  pay,  since  the  ruling  interest  by  which 
they  are  req>eetively  actuated,  depends  in  a 
great  degree  on  their  pay,  if  pay  &ey  have : 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
their  continuance  in  their  situations,  and  the 
line  of  conduct  therein  maintained  by  them. 
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As  to  the  operations  or  functions,  they  may 
be  thus  enamerated. 

1.  ReoeiTing  claims  and  aoousations :  claims 
referring  to  what  is  called  the  civil  branch,  t. «, 
the  non-penal  branch  of  Judicature — aocnsa- 
tions  to  the  penal. 

2.  Reoeiying  oppositions  and  defences, — 
oppositions  to  claims,  defences  against  accu- 
sations. 

3.  ReceiTing,  compiling,  collecting,  and  stor^ 
ing,  eTidence,  Tiz.  in  support  of  oppositions  as 
weU  as  claims,  of  defences  as  well  as  accusa- 
tions. 

4.  Hearing  or  reading  arguments,  or  say 
reasons,  of  parties,  or  adyoeates,  or  both. 

5.  Forming  on  each  occasion  an  opinion,  or 
say  a  judgment,  with  a  correspondent  will. 

6.  Giying  expression  to  such  judgment  and 
wUl. 

7.  Giving  execution  and  eflTeot  to  such  judg- 
ment and  will. 

Among  different  judicatories,  it  is  evident, 
may  these  ftinctions  in  various  ways  be  distri- 
buted. But,  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
justice,  it  is  necessary  that  in  some  way  or 
other  they  should  be  all  performed. 

Attached  to  these  essential  operations  may 
be  other  incidental  ones,  such  as  entertaining 
applications  for  delay,  and  so  forth;  but  to 
the  catalogue  of  essential  ones  it  will  be  found 
that  the  above  belong,  and  that  there  are  no 
others  that  do  belong  to  it. 

As  to  the  word  power,  before  it  can  serve 
to  bring  to  view,  in  any  distinct  form,  the  at- 
tributes comprehended  under  it,  certain  parti- 
culars, serving  as  sources  of  division,  will 
require  to  be  brought  to  view :  namely,  1,  The 
several  fields  over  which  it  exercises  itself : 
2,  The  means  of  efilcieney — means  by  the  use 
of  which  it  gives  to  itself  execution  and  effect. 

1.  As  to  fields  of  exercise.  To  the  power  of 
every  efilcient  ofilcial  judicatory,  belong  two 
distinguishable  fields;  1,  the  local,  which  may 
«l8o  be  termed  the  territorial,  topographical, 
or  geographical  field :  2,  the  logical,  termed 
also  the  metaphysical.  In  the  logical  may, 
moreover,  be  distinguished,  1,  the  corporeal 
subjects  included  in  it,  namely,  the  persons 
and  things:  2,  the  incorporeal  subjects,  namely, 
the  suits  or  demands  of  which  cognizance  is 
taken,  t.  e.  the  claims  and  accusations. 

2.  As  to  means  of  efficiency,  they  are  the  means 
-of  operating  with  effect  on  the  above-mention- 
ed subjects:  namely, — on  immoveable  portions 
of  territory,  moveable  things,  and  persons: 
•on  things  by  means  operating  on  body  alone, 
namely,  physical  force;  on  persons  by  these 
same  means,  with  the  addition  of  forces  ope- 
rating on  mind,  namely,  prospect  of  punish- 
ment, (i.  e.  of  eventual  evil  in  any  shape,)  and 
prospect  of  reward.  On  the  aggregate  am- 
plitude of  these  several  fields  and  means  of 
efficiency  depends  the  aggregate  amplitude,  or 
say  the  magnitude,  of  the  mass  of  power  be- 
longing to  any  official  judicatory;  in  the  same 
elements  will  be  found  the  measure  of  the 


power  of  this  unofficial  judicatory — the  P^lic^ 
Opinion  Tribunal. 

As  to  ruling  itUereM,  it  is  a  topie  tlwt  wifi 
be  apt  to  present  itself  as  more  new  tksa 
agreeable  when  applied  to  an  ofBciai  jadiea- 
tory;  it  does  not,however«  the  lose  indiapBtaUy 
belong  to  it,  as  well  as  to  this  aU-c«ia|MclMa- 
sive,  though  unofficial  Jiidicatory»  the  PnUie- 
Opinion  ^bunal;  and  in  thia'  one  «#  its  at- 
tributes will  this  aU-oomprehemnve  tliiwgh 
unofficial  judicatory  be  seen  to  posnss  hi 
strongest  title  to  regard.  The  interest  «f  the 
Public-Opinion  Tribunal— that  is  to  say,  ef 
the  aggregate  number  of  its  membeis  the 
ruling  interest,  can  neve¥  be  in  disoordanee 
with  the  interest  of  the  aggregate  wueha  sf 
the  members  of  the  particular  state  «r  coss- 
munity  in  question :  whereas,  the  interest,— 
whether  we  take  the  aggregate  interest  of  thr 
whole  number  of  official  tribimalsy  sr  thtr 
several  particular  and  distinct  interests;  tint 
is  to  say,  the  aggregate  of  the  interesto  of  ^ 
several  members^-can  never  be  in  fweipliie 
accordance  with  that  same  univenal  tetaeiL 

Such  is  the  identity  on  the  part  of  the  nsl 
net  interest :  and  in  so  ^  as  eometly  onder- 
stood,  and  capable  of  being  pursoed,  h  is  the 
net  interest  tiiat,  in  every  individnal  and  ia 
every  aggregate  of  individuals,  will,  en  mA 
occasion,  be  the  actual  ruling  interest. 

As  to  the  attribute  of  power,  the  fTisliiw 
of  it  will  be  more  readily  recognised  in  the 
gross,  namely,  by  the  contemplation  «f  its 
effects,  than  comprehended  in  detail,  by  re- 
ference made  to  the  corresponding 
in  the  power  of  a  judicatory  of  the 
kind.  But  to  its  being  clearly  ( 
and  conceived,  a  glance  at  these  deltails  is  in- 
dispensable. In  the  first  instuce,  Iwwgfei, 
thus  much  may  be  remarked  of  it  in  thegiew, 
namely,  that  by  ite  effecto  the  reality  «f  the 
power  itself  is  demonstrated,  and  by  the  rsality 
of  the  power,  the  reality  of  the  jndieatety  to 
which  the  power  is  ascribed  and  attribntsd; 
for  of  that  which  has  no  existence  ttim  can 
be  no  attributes. 

SBcnoif  III. 
ConttUution  of  thitufu^fleialJmdiettanf. 

To  every  official  judicatory,  the  above  seve- 
ral attributes  will  be  allowed  to  bels^  with- 
out dispute.  No  less  truly  will  tbey  be  escn 
to  belong  to  the  unofficial  judieatoiy. 

First  as  to  the  members.  In  this  list  point 
will  be  seen  to  lie  the  greatest,  or  rather  the 
only  difficulty.  In  this  part  of  the  pictere, 
reality  wears  somewhat  the  air  of  ftstisB.  Of 
the  object  designated  by  the  appeDatnn  «f 
Public-Opinion  Tribunal,&miliar  as  the  esprss- 
sion  is,  tiie  existence  idll  be  apt  to  be  sna- 
pected  of  being  no  other  than  flgnatne,  and 
merely  nominal :  on  the  other  biuid  the  anme 
of  it  is  not  more  perfectly  thmiliar,  than  thr 
existence  of  its  power  is  universally  i 
ed;  and  of  an  object,  the  power  of  ^ 
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admitted,  to  deny  the  existence,  would  be  aelf- 
oontradiction.  Even  in  regaid  to  memberB, 
the  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  determination  of 
the  indiTidnals  to  whom,  on  each  occasion,  the 
appellation  can  without  impropriety  be  ascrib- 
ed; and  eren  on  this  point,  the  uncertainty 
may  not  unfrequently  be  seen  shared  in  by  the 
official  judicatories. 

Be  tills  as  it  may,  a  ftinction  supposes  a 
functionary — one  functionary  at  the  least;  an 
operation  an  operator.  Ere  any  account  can 
be  rendered  of  the  operation  of  the  unofficial 
judicatory, some  individual  or  indiriduals  must 
be  brought  to  riew,  as  and  for  so  many  mem- 
bers of  this  judicatory — ^members  by  whom 
the  seyeral  operations  are  performed.  At  the 
head  of  these,  as  exercising  the  ftinetion  in 
question  in  a  manner  the  most  conspicuous, 
sits  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  in  which  the 
press,  howerer  legally  handcuffed  otherwise, 
is  to  the  purpose  of  being  capable  of  affording 
an  example  of  this  sort  of  judicature,  practi- 
cally free.  Say,  for  example,  an  English  news- 
paper. An  Anglo-American  United  States 
newspaper  is  to  this  purpose  legally  as  well 
as  practically  tree;  but  it  being  in  Europe  less 
known,  the  English  newspaper  will  be  the 
more  oouTenient  standard  of  reference. 

But  of  the  unofficial  judicatory,  an  English 
newspaper  editor  is  but  one  member  amongst 
millions.  To  show  in  what  way  he  is  the  head, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  show  in  what  relation 
this  one  indiridual  stands  to  the  millions :  in 
a  word,  of  what  different  classes  in  relation  to 
80  many  different  purposes,  this  judicatory, 
taken  in  its  totality,  is  composed ;  to  show,  in 
short,  the  composition  of  the  whole  judicatory. 

Take  any  political  community — ^the  British 
Empire  for  example :  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  persons  belonging  to  it,  ruler  and  subjects 
taken  together,  will  the  Public-Opinion  Tribu- 
nal be  composed ;  and  not  only  the  inhabitants 
<jf  the  two  islands,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  distant  dependencies  in  the  once  four 
quarters — ^nowfire  great  portions—of  the  globe, 
must  to  this,  as  to  other  purposes,  be  consid- 
ered as  included.  But  not  to  speak  of  those 
who  do  not  take  a  part  in  the  consideration  of 
snbject-matteis  of  tiie  sort  in  question,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  number — to  wit  children  1^ 
low  a  certain  age,  is  composed  ot  those  who 
by  physical  incapacity  are  rendered  physically 
incapable  of  taking  such  part.  Distinction  1. 
Those  members  who  belong  to  the  Tribunal 
in  respect  of  interest  and  future  practice  only, 
and  those  who  belong  to  it  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal practice.*     Among  those  who  belong  to 


*  Not  excluded  from  this  judicatory  are  penons 
of  the  female  aex  at  such.  From  the  exercise  of  a 
share  in  the  constitative  power,  by  means  of  votes 
in  the  Section  of  the  possessors  of  the  sapieme  opera- 
tive power,they,thegTeaterhalf  of  the  species,  stand 
as  yet  exelndM  by  tyranny  and  prejudice.  But 
Irom  a  share  in  the  power  of  the  judicatory  of  judica- 
tories,not  even  the  united  force  of  tyranny  and  pre- 


it,  in  respect  of  personal  practice,  may  again  be 
distinguished  these  classes — viz.  1.  The  mere- 
ly speaking  members;  2.  Those  who  are  not 
only  speaking  but  also  reading  members;  3. 
Those  who  are  not  only  speaking  and  reading, 
but  also  writing  members;  4.  Those  who  are 
not  only  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  but 
also  printing  and  publishing  members. 

The  class  of  merely  speaking  members  forms 
the  basis  of  the  several  others :  it  cannot  any- 
where at  any  time  be  extinguished :  if  it  could 
be  extinguished,  European  governments  are 
not  wanting  in  which  it  would  most  assuredly 
be  extinguished — at  least  endeavoured  to  be 
so.  For  instance,  by  cutting  tongues  out,  it 
might  be,  and  would  most  effectually  be,  ex- 
tinguished. But  tongues  and  the  use  of  tiiem 
are  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  the 
labour,  without  which  the  stock  of  the  several 
instruments  of  felicity,  by  means  of  which  the 
felicity  of  the  ruling  one  and  of  the  subruling 
few  is  reaped,  could  not  be  brought  into  exis- 
tence. By  any  such  extinction  as  this,  the  in- 
terest of  these  same  rulers  would,  according 
to  their  conception  of  it,  be  not  served  but  dis- 
served. Accordingly  no  such  extinction  has 
ever  yet  beeft  endeavoured  at,  or  seems  at  all 
likely  ever  to  be  endeavonred  at.  Not  so  by 
the  general  extinction  of  those  other  classes, 
saving  and  excepting  such  a  portion  of  them  re- 
spectively,a8  under  the  direction  of  the  supreme 
ruler  may  be  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the 
production  and  preparation  of  these  same  useftil 
and  necessary  instruments,  and  securing  him 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  them,  and  in 
the  application  of  them  by  him  and  for  him  to 
their  respectively  appropriate  purposes. 

So  long  as  human  beings  come  in  presence 
of  each  other,  it  is  impossible,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  prevent  their  conversing  with  each 
other,  and  so  long  as  they  converse  with  each 
other  on  any  subject,  it  is  not  possible  to  pre- 
vent them  from,  conversing  occasionally  upon 
political  subjects.  In  the  interior  of  a  palace, 
even  without  the  trouble  of  cutting  their  tongues 
out,  men  may  be  converted  into  mutes.  Ac- 
cordingly in  palaces,  in  which  the  art  and 
science  of  legitimate  rule  has  been  carried  to 
perfection,  a  transformation  of  this  sort  is  known 
to  have  been  accomplished.  But  in  places 
other  than  palaces,  for  preventing  conversation 
from  taking  any  such  dangerous  direction,  no 
means  does  the  nature  of  the  case  afford,  but 
the  employment  of  spies.  But  here  occur  divers 
difficulties.  Spies  adequate  to  the  purpose 
would  require  to  be  no  less  numerous  than 
soldiers,  and  to  be  even  more  highly  paid. 
And  how  well  soever  paid,  among  them — ^no 
one  can  say  in  how  large  a  proportion — ^might 
be  those  who,  seeing  it  necessary  to  deceive 
somebody,  would  prefer  deceiving  the  univer- 
sal enemy  to  deceiving  their  respective  friends. 
Moreover,  the  more  strict  and  effective  the 

Jndiee^everhavealtogether  excluded  them  anywhere, 
much  less  will  henceforward  ever  exclude  them. 
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tjuUm  of  discipUne  employed  in  the  eztiitction 
of  the  aeTeial  olMsee  of  pnbliahen,  writersy 
and  readers,  the  more  apt  wonld  ihie  policy 
be  to  become  the  lalgeet  of  freqoenty  not  to 
Bay  constant  convemtion,  among  the  elaaees 
<Mf  epeakersy  whose  eadetenoe  it  wonld  nerer  be 
poflrible  to  eztinguiah. 

If  all  the  members  of  the  political  commn- 
nity  in  question  be  considered  ae  being  every 
one  of  them  so  many  members  of  the  Pnblio- 
Opinion  Tribunal)  those  who  are,  physically 
speaking,  not  incapable  of  acting  as  such,  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  standing  com- 
mittee  of  the  whole  body  inrested  with  the 
powers  of  the  whole.  What  would,  howeyer,be 
more  simple  in  conception,  and  would  be  more 
exactly  conformable  to  direct  truth,  would  be  to 
consider  the  whole  aggregate  of  those  who  are, 
physically  spealdng,  not  incapable  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  consideration  of  public  afEurs,  as 
composing  and  oonstituting  the  entire  judica- 
tory: iuTested  with  the  power  in  trust  for 
themselyes  and  the  several  other  members  of 
the  community  at  large. 

These,  then,  constituting  the  entire  body,  a 
committee  of  that  same  body  will  be  the  ag- 
gregate, composed  of  all  those  who,  at  any 
given  point  of  time,  do  actually  concur  in  tak- 
ing cognixanoe  of  the  alEurs  in  que8tion,or  any 
pwt  of  them;  and  that,  whether  in  the  way  it 
publication,  writing,  reading,  or  oral  converse: 
and,  of  the  general  committee,  so  many  sub- 
committees may  be  conceived  as  coostitnted — 
so  many  sub-committees  as  there  are  aggre- 
gates of  individuals  who,  on  any  occasion,  in 
any  place,  take  actual  cognisance  of  this  or 
that  political  operation,  to  whatever  part  of 
the  field  of  government  it  appertains. 

Of  these  several  subcommittees,  the  several 
individuals  by  whom,  respectively,  a  literary 
work  of  any  Und,  bei^ring  in  any  way  upon  any 
part  of  the  field  of  government,  is  published, 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  presiding,  or 
say  leading  members,  or,  in  one  word,  presi- 
dents. But,  among  these  presidents,  a  politi- 
cal newspaper  editor,  being  the  only  one  in 
constant  authority,  is,  as  it  were,  president  of 
all  these  presidents;  king  of  these  kings;  lord 
of  these  lords  of  the  dominion  of  liberty  and 
independence ;  real  and  not  sham  representa- 
tives of  all  who  buy,  and  of  all  who  read  with 
sympathy,  their  respective  publications,  the  pro- 
duct cf  &eir  req)ective  labours. 

Among  the  infinity  of  subcommittees  of  the 
Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  ae  above  indicated, 
three,  as  being  the  most  efficient  ones,  require 
to  be  distinguished:  these  are — 

1  The  ^bcommittee  of  General  Superin- 
tendaace.  President,  a  newspaper  editor. 
Other  members,  his  customers  and  readers,  and 
in  particular  his  correspondents.  These  last 
belong  to  the  catalogue  of  leading  members. 

3.  Subcommittees  of  Justice,  or  say  Judica- 
ture. Members,  the  several  individuals  who, 
being  present  in  the  several  judicatories  dur- 
ing the  carrying  un  of  the  several  businesses. 


take  interest  in  what  it  going  forwaid,  m  wmk 
sort  as  to  fi»rm  ao  apinion  of  apfvobaliBB  tf 
fUsapprobataon,  in  relation  to  any  part  of  it. 

8.  Subcommittees  of  Religion.  Mcmbes^ 
the  persons  present  at  the  several  Bnmum  m 
oth(^  disconrses  held  on  the  salgect  ef  rrii- 
gion  by  the  several  officiating  ptiesia;  also  Aoss 
by  whom  the  several  works  qn  that  aalgact  sie 
read  or  heard  in  places  other  than  thoae  which 
are  appropriated  to  this  s<wt  of  oeei 

In  one  and  the  same  nnmber  of  i 
newspaper  may  comsBonly  be  aecn 
product  of  the  labours  of  a  aambar  of  thsss 
subcommittees. 

Thus  much  may,  it  is  hoped,  enfiee  fer  His 
purpose  of  illustration,  and  fbr  the  grriag  io 
onjr  oottception  of  the  subject  sach  dc^ea  ef 
deamesB^  as  the  nature  of  the  caae  (  ~    ' 


Sicnoif  IV. 

Functions  or  Operaiion$  of  the  Smprtmt  Ts- 
oMcial,  e<nnpar€d  wUk  thme  o/*  tkt  Q/kiai 
Judicatorieg. 

The  several  operations  included  m  this  part 
of  the  business  of  an  English  mi  a  syapt  i ,  beiag 
thus  taken,  as  and  for  a  spedaMB  amd  sampls 
of  the  Amotions  of  a  sub-oommitfeaa  of  the  Pofe- 
Uo-Opinion  Tribunal,  let  ns  sea  la  wlwt  way 
the  mode  in  which  these  several  Ibaetioas,  ss 
thus  performed  by  it,  agrees  wil]i»  and  iawhst 
way  it  diifors  from,  the  mode  ia  which  thne 
asjue  Amotions  an  most  eommoiily  peifcimtl 
in  and  by  an  official  jadicatovy. 

To  the  present  purpose  they  aiay  he  caa- 
merated  as  follows: — 

1.  Receiving  claims  and  aoeusatieiisL 

2.  Receiving  oppositions  and  defoaoea. 

8.  Receiving,  oompelling,  coUeetiag,  and 
storing,  evidence. 

4.  Receiving,  and  hearing  or  reading,  aigu- 
ments  of  parties  litigant,  or  advoeateow 

5.  Forming  opinions  or  judgmeato  on  thera, 
vrith  correspondent  wiU» 

6.  Giving  expression  to  i 
wilL 

7.  Giving  impresaiott  to  such  t 

8.  Giving  diifosion  to  such  f 

9.  Giving  execution  and  eifeet  to  sach  judg- 
ments and  will. 

Distinct  in  themselves  are  all  i 
operations,  and,  by  the  ordiaa 
who  have  the  time  of  otiier  men  as  w^  as 
their  own  at  thefar  disposal,  ae  waD  as  the 
channels  of  communication  at  owmaad,  they 
are  performed  at  diflbrent  tiaies^  aad  ia  roga- 
lar  succession,  as  above  displayed. 

In  and  by  the  Public-Gpinioa  TkibtiBaU  a 
member  of  it  not  having,  generally  speak- 
ing, any  channel  of  communieatiOB,  or  the  time 
of  any  other  person  at  his  oononaad,  these  k^ 
venJ  onerations  cannot  respectively  be  per- 
formed but  as  occasion  ofibrs;  and  when  occa- 
sion does  ofTeryit  must  be  made  the  most  oC  aad 
the  several  operations,  all  of  then^  or  as  i 
as  can  with  advantage,  be  perforated  at  < 
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Follow,  under  the  above  several  heads,  a 
few  obeerTatioiiB,  having  for  their  object  tiie 
bringing  to  view  the  principal  points  of  agree- 
ment and  diffbrene*  between  the  one  sort  of 
Judioature  and  the  other* 

1.  Receiving  accusations.* 

In  the  newspaper  in  question,  an  allegation 
i6  made  of  misconduct  in  a  certain  shape,  as 
having  had  plaoe  on  the  part  of  a  certain  ftinc- 
tionary  or  set  of  fVinctionaridst  the  accuser, 
whether  the  editor  himself  or  a  eortespondent, 
makes  to  newspapers  no  difi^reaee.  Here  the 
function  of  receiving  aceusatioafl  stands  exem- 
plified. 

2.  Receiving  Defences.  Of  the  exemplifica- 
tion made  of  the  exercise  of  this  fiuetion,  in- 
dication will  be  made  presently. 

3.  On  ibis  same  occasion,  a  ooirespondent 
perhaps  makes  mention  of  this  or  that  parti- 
cular, as  having  fkllen  within  his  own  know- 
ledge: the  name  though  not  signed, — ^having 
for  the  security  of  editor  and  printer,  or  not 
having,  been  privately  communicated*  Here 
the  fiinction  of  reception  of  evidence,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  the  impression  of  it,  and 
that  of  the  diffbsion  of  it,  stand  exemplified. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  directly  by  means 
of  appropriate  and  direct  questions,  or  at  any 
rate,  indirectly  and  virtually  by  means  of  appo- 
site afiirmations  as  above,  the  party  accused 
is  called  on  either  to  confess  the  act  thus  in- 
dicated, with  the  inculpative  circumstances, 
&nd  at  the  same  time  directly  or  virtually  to 
confess  the  culpability  of  it,  or  to  deny  the 
act,  or  some  inculpative  circumstance  or  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  it,  or  admitting  what 
is  above,  to  argue  in  justification  of  the  act. 

The  next  day,  or  next  but  one,  suppose,  the 
party  thus  called  on  argues  in  justification  of  the 
act;  and  at  the  same  time  either  directly  avers 
the  having  done  it,  or  by  his  silence,  or  the 
turn  given  to  his  argument,  virtually  admits 
it:  here  the  function  of  compelling  evidence 
stands  exemplified. 

On  the  former  day,  intimation  was  moreover 
given  of  certain  other  persons,  as  having  been 
percipient  witnesses  of  the  a-ot,  or  this  or  that 
inculpative  circumstance  belonging  to  it,  and 
as  being  thereby  rendered  capable,  if  so  dis- 
pofsed,  of  becoming  in  relation  thereto  report- 
ing, narrating,  or  say,  deposing  witnesses. 
Here  a  eommen^ment  of  the  function  of  col- 
lecting evidence  stands  exemplified. 

Purchasers,  in  number  more  or  less  consid- 
erable, being  in  the  habit  of  filing  and  pre- 
serving the  numbers  of  the  newspaper  in  ques- 
tion as  they  come  out,  here  the  function  of  keep- 
ing in  store — ^in  a  word,  of  storing  the  stock 
of  evidence  in  question  stands  exemplified. 

4.  With  the  evidence  thus  received,  com- 
pelled, collected,  and  kept  in  store,  is  com- 
monly at  the  same  time  mixed  up,  and  thus 


*  In  the  cue  of  a  elaiiny  conception  not  being 
quite  M  simple,  it  may  for  ^e  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sent exemplification  be  put  aside. 


received  and  kept  in  store  in  some  propor- 
tion or  other,  matter  on  both  sides  bearine  the 
character  of  argument :  argument  having  ror  its 
object  the  bringing  to  view  either  tibe  pro.babi- 
lity  or  improbability  of  the  alleged  act,  or  of 
the  alleged  inculpatory  circumstances,  or  the 
impropriety  or  propriety  of  it  or  both  toge- 
ther: each  party,  by  the  argument  he  delivers, 
directly  or  virtually  calling  for  counter-argu- 
ment on  the  other  side.  Here  then  the  func- 
tion of  receiving  arguments  at  the  hands  of 
parties  litigant  or  their  advocates,  or  both, 
stands  exemplified.  The  Amction  of  reading 
or  hearing  these  arguments — this  mass  of  ar- 
gument, together  with  the  correspondent  mass 
^evidenoe  is,in  this  case,  left  to  the  purchasers 
and  other  readers  or  hearers  of  the  newspaper, 
each  one  exercising  it  for  himself,  or  this  o^ 
that  of  his  associatee. 

.  6  and  6.  Having  received  from  his  corre- 
spondent the  above-mentioned  letter  and  there- 
upon the  several  other  masses  of  evidence  and 
argument  above-mentioned,  the  editor  in  the 
course  of  tiie  controversy  forms  and  dechires 
some  opinion,  or  say  judgment,  of  his  own, 
provisional  or  definitive,  in  &vour  of  the  ac- 
cusing or  the  defending  side.  Here  the  Amo- 
tion of  forming,and  that  of  giving  expression  to^ 
such  opinion  and  judgment,  stand  exemplified.  . 

The  judgment,  suppose,  is  a  judgment  de-^^ 
daring  conviction,  and  passing  sentence  of      ) 
condemnation  on  the  party  so  accused.    But     / 
in  such  judgment  and  sentence  of  condemna-     / 
tion,  is  included  an  opinion,  that  by  the  party     > 
thus  condemned,  a  <Usreputable  act  has  been    / 
committed :  an  act  whereby  he  will  be  lowered   f 
in  the  estimation  of  other  members  of  this    V 
same  unofficial  judicatory  in  an  indeterminable     \ 
and  incalculable  number,  in  consequence  of 
which  depression,  he  will  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  be  deprived  in  some  sort  and  pur-     / 
pose  or  other  of  their  good  offices,  and  upon    I 
occasion  even  be  exposed,  in  some  sort  or  pur«     \ 
pose,  to  positive  iU  offices  at  their  hands:  and      \^ 
in  such  judgment  is  naturally  at  least,  if  not 
necessarily  and  virtually  included,  the  decla- 
ration of  a  will,  or  say,  a  desire  that  such  shall  "  ' 
be  the  result. 

By  this  president  and  leading  member  of 
this  subcommittee  of  the  Public-Opinion  Tri- 
bunal, by  which  cognizance  is  taken  of  this  af- 
fair—by him,  not  to  speak  of  others  who  agree 
with  him — expression  is  given  to  the  judgment 
so  formed.  But  by  others  in  imcalculable  num- 
ber, by  whom  no  judgment  is  expressedr-^ 
judgment  on  the  subject — ^the  like  judgment 
suppose — ^is  formed.  But,  in  such  instances 
the  judgment  being  formed,  though  no  expres- 
sion is  ever  given  to  it,  a  correspondent  will  . 
as  above  is  naturally  formed^— a  correspondent 
will— whence  result  subtraction  of  good  offices 
and  performance  of  ill  offices,  as  above. 

7  and  8.  From  the  newspaper  editor  the 
aggregate  of  this  mixed  mass  of  evidence  and 
argument,  together  with  the  accompanying 
preliminary  matter  as  above,  and  the  expres- 
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noil  given  to  the  jadgment  and  will  as  aboTe, 
receiTe  of  course  impression  and  difitasion  in 
the  w»7  of  his  business.  Here  then  the  seve- 
ral functions  of  giving  impression  and  dilAi- 
sion  to  the  judgment  and  will,  and  to  the 
expression  given  to  them,  stand  exemplified. 

9.  In  ways  and  by  members  of  this  same 
unofficial  judicatory,  in  a  number  altogether 
out  of  the  reach,  not  only  of  general  perceptive 
enumeration,  but  of  calculation,  execution  and 
effect  will  continually,  and  as  it  were  of  course, 
be  given  to  the  judgment  in  question,  namely, 
by  the  consequent  will  and  ill  offices,  positive 
and  negative,  as  above.  Here,  then,  the  func- 
tion of  giving  effect  and  execution  to  the  opi- 
nion, or  say  the  judgment  in  question,  stands 
exemplified. 

From  a  review  of  the  above  several  func- 
tions or  operations,  may  be  formed  a  deduc- 
tion of  no  sinall  practical  moment.  This  is, 
the  prodigious  importance,  absolute  and  com- 
parative, of  the  situation  and  fimctions  of  this 
president  and  leading  member  of  so  many  sub- 
committees of  this  not  the  less  supreme  and 
all-comprehensive  because  unofficial  judica- 
tory :  the  importance  absolute,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  a  comparative  point  of  view :  com- 
parison had  with  all  other  members  of  all  other 
and  whatsoever  classes,  as  above-mentioned. 

Next  to  him  in  the  order  of  importance  comes 
the  author  of  this  or  that  work  belonging  to 
some  department  of  the  field  of  pohtfcs~-of 
that  vast  field,  the  whole  of  which  lies  within 
the  dominion  and  is  every  day  coming  under 
the  survey,  of  the  unofficial  functionary. 

Section  V. 

Power  of  the  UnojfMal  compared  trith  that  of 
tke  Ofieial  Judicatory, 

I.  Means  of  execution  and  effect.  Among  the 
elements  constitutive  of  political  power,  this, 
thou^  in  the  list  of  them  it  occupies  the  last 
place,  IB  the  first  to  be  looked  to,  this  being 
the  effectual  one,  without  a  clear  conception 
of  which  no  dear  conception  of  the  others  can 
be  fbrmed. 

Of  the  means  of  execution  and  effect,  the 
aggregate  efficiency  vriU  depend,  1.  upon  the 
number  of  persons  disposed  to  concur  in  con- 
tributing to  the  effect ;  2.  partly  upon  the  in- 
ternal force,  physical  and  mental,  of  each ; 
3.  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  external  physi- 
cal force  at  the  command  of  each,  i.  e.  of  the 
sorts  of  things  capable  of  giving  increase  to 
human  physical  force,  such  as  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, &c. ;  4.  partly  upon  the  facility  of  acting 
in  concert ;  5.  partly  upon  the  smallness  of  all 
opposing  force;  6. partly  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  to  which  the  possessor  of  the  power  has 
the  physical  faculty  of  subjecting  the  indivi- 
duals subject  to  it  in  case  of  non-compliance 
and  obedience ;  7.  partly  upon  the  comparative 
magnitude  of  such  evil,  viz.  as  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  rival  possessor  of  power,  such  rival  is 


able  to  subject  the  oobudob  subject  «r 
dinate. 

Compare  now,  under  tliese  ■evvral  hnd^ 
the  condition  of  the  unofficial  judicatory  wtk 
that  of  the  official  ones  oomiderad 
or  in  the  aggregate. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  number  of  i 
posed,  in  the  character  of  agents,  to  < 
giving  execution  and  effect  to  tibe 
judgments,  and  wills  in  question.  In  thk  fs- 
ticular  the  advantage  which  the  nnutk  i%\  js- 
dicatory  possesses,  when  compared  w&h  iht 
oflScial  judicatories,  all  of  them  pot  togeAa; 
is  at  fint  mention  manifest  Of  tbose  by  vbia 
on  any  occasion  the  judgment  mad  will  of  the 
former  have  been  formed,  and  those  whm.  it 
finds  disposed  to  concur  in  givii^  siactisn  Mad 
effect  to  them,  some  with  mors  cnaqgy,  othea 
with  less,  the  number  is  exactly  tiie  mme ;  k 
is  the  aggregate  number  of  the  wliofe  comaa- 
nity. 

2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  aggfspis 
amount  of  internal  force,  physical  and  BesnL 

8.  The  same  may  be  said  of  thai  pertaoa  d 
the  aggregate  means  of  execntioa  which  ■ 
composed  of  objects  belonging  to  the  dasi  of 
things :  for  to  the  aggregate  of  the  iadiTidBih 
above-mentioned,  as  belonging  on  this  nccians 
to  the  class  of  persons,  belongs  the  aggiegiis 
of  the  individual  objects  belongiiig  to  the  cba 
of  things. 

6.  *  So  likevrise  as  to  the  ma^kmdttfAttm 
to  which  in  quality  of  possessors  of  the  povci. 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  above-mentioiied  ekmea- 
tary  ingredients  of  it,  the  members  of  the  jadi> 
catory  in  question  have  the  physical  ftcolty 
of  subjecting  those  at  whose  charge  the  ait- 
cution  and  effect  in  question  are  to  be  givea  is 
case  of  non-oompliance  or  disobedicnes.  For 
in  this  magnitude  is  comprehended,  widkoataav 
exception  or  limitation,  the  sggregate  smcnit 
of  all  the  evil  to  which,  in  what  shafw  soever, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  subject  mm 

7.  So  likewise  in  the  ease  of  oompethioD,  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  whkh  the 
members  of  this  unofficial  jndicatoryy  and  ths 
members  of  the  several  official  jndicatatics,  om 
rivals,  are  capable  separately  and  CQileetivc.7 
to  produce  at  the  charge  of  any  indTvidnal  tf 
individuals  considered  in  the  ehaimeter  of  thdr 
common  subjects. 

II.  Personal  branch  of  the  corpofeaIield«r 
the  power  of  a  judicatory. 

Under  the  head  which  iqipliee  to  ; 
has  been  brought  to  view  the 
siveness  of  this  branch  of  the  oi 
tory,  as  compared  with  any  official  jediea- 
tory  or  judicatories ;  not  only  sharers  of  this 
power,  but  contributors  to  its  magaitede,  ht- 
cause  so  many  ready  executors  of  its  wfll,  are 
the  members  of  this  unofficial  judicatory  cvir? 
one  of  them.    Under  that  i 


*  For  No.  4  Slid  5 1^  below,  as  to  lbs 
which  the  unofficial  is  inteier  to  te   '^ 

catoiy. 
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been  brought  to  view  the  faculty  which  in 
e»ch  political  commnnity  this  unofficial  judi- 
catory has  of  receiving  reinforcements  to  an 
unlimited  amoont  from  the  members  of  the 
like  judicatories  in  the  seyeral  otiier  political 
communities  having  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

Compare  this  element  of  its  power  with  the 
correspondent  element  of  the  most  powerful 
official  judicatory  in  the  same  political  state. 
The  power  of  the  official  judicatory  will  be 
still  ibe  inferior :  no  such  ikculty  of  receiving 
reinforcements  to  an  unlimited  amount  from 
other  states  belongs  to  it. 

Correspondent  to  the  extent  in  respect  of 
the  number  of  the  individuals  of  whose  force 
the  force  of  this  aggregate  is  composed,  is  the 
extent  of  the  number  of  those  on  whom  the 
force  is  capable  of  being  exercised.  On  the  one 
liand,  all  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  pub- 
lic force:  so,  on  the  other  hand,  all  behold  all  in 
s  state  of  subjection  to  this  same  public  force. 

III.  Incorporeal  field  of  jurisdiction  of  a 
judicatory — extent  of  the  classes  of  suits  or 
causes  appertaining  to  it,  i.  e.  of  the  rights  on 
nvhieh  claims  may  l^  grounded,  and  the  wrongs 
on  which  accusations  may  be  grounded. 

In  the  case  of  the  official  judicatories,  the 
rights  which  their  field  of  jurisdiction  embraces 
are  those  only  in  which,  proceeding  according 
to  the  system  of  procedure  pursued  by  them, 
more  good  than  evil,  vrith  reference  to  the  in- 
terests they  are  employed  to  support,  may,  it 
is  supposed,  be  produced  by  their  interference; 
and  so  in  the  case  of  accusations.  By  the  un- 
official judicatory  cognizance  is  taken,  not  only 
of  all  these  same  rights  and  wrongs,  claims 
and  accusations,  but  also  of  all  others  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  community,  in  respect  of 
the  several  individuals  included  in  it,  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  several  members  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  judicatory,  and  of 
its  several  subcommittees,  as  above,  concerned. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  points  in  which  this 
unofficial  judicatory  is  superior  to  the  official 
judicatories.  Now  as  to  those  in  which  it  lies 
tinder  a  disadvantage. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  taken  in  its  totality,  it 
labours  under  a  division — a  constant  and  in- 
variably established  division,  in  respect  of  in-* 
terests.  Two  parties  constituting  so  many  sec- 
tions— ^the  democratical  and  the  aristocratical, 
are  destined,  in  all  communities  and  at  all  times, 
to  have  place  in  it.  The  interests  of  the  few 
— the  extra-opulent,  and  therefore,  if  by  no 
other  means,  the  powerfrJ  few,  being  in  a 
state  of  opposition  to  that  of  the  many,  that 
of  the  consuming  class  which  produces  no- 
thing to  that  of  the  producing  class,  which 
produces  more  than  it  consumes^ — ^hence  it  is 
that,  whatever  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocratical  class,  over  and  above  that  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  number  of  those  of 
the  democratical  class,  constitutes  a  sort  of 
disease  with  which  the  body  politic,  taken  in 
its  totality,  is  afflicted. 


By  the  original  structure  of  its  constitution, 
this  body  is  destined  to  labour  under  two  dis- 
tinguishable diseases,  having  for  their  cause 
or  causes  the  inward  resistance  of  two  intes- 
tine sets  (^enemies;  one  set  composed  of  the 
ultra-indigent  class  of  malefactors,  who,  being 
as  such  weak  and  powerless,  and  objects  of 
general  disgust,  are  thereby  exposed  to  punish- 
ment :  the  other,  composed  of  the  ultra-opu- 
lent, who  being  as  such  powerful  and  objects 
of  general  respect,  are  thereby  exempted  and 
preserved  from  punishment.  Of  both  of  these, 
depredation  is  the  characteristic  occupation : 
by  the  ultra-indigent  it  is  ever  acted  on  upon 
a  small  scale,  by  the  ultra-opulent  upon  the 
largest  scale. 

Intestine  depredators  of  this  class  being 
innate  accompaniments  of  the  constitution  of 
every  political  community,  they  exist,  nor  can 
they  ever  cease  to  exist,  in  a  representative 
democracy,  even  though  constituted  in  the 
purest  form  possible.  In  that  form  they  may 
be  kept  under  in  such  sort  as  not  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  considerable  mischief;  but  they 
cannot,  consistently  with  the  security  of  the 
whole,  ever  be  altogether  extirpated.  Thus 
stands  the  matter  in  the  only  sort  of  govern- 
ment which  has  for  its  object  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number:  for  as  to  all 
others  they  have  for  their  object  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  smaller  number,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  greater. 

In  a  monarchy,  at  the  head  of  the  highest 
predatory  class  is  stationed  the  arch-depreda- 
tor the  Monarch :  a  creature  in  whose  devour- 
ing and  consuming  maw,  for  the  small  chance 
of  giving  increase  to  the  felicity  of  that  one  be- 
ing, the  substances  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  whose  claims  are  as  good 
as  his  are  consumed. 

The  analogy  between  the  innate  disease  of 
the  body  politic,  and  one  of  the  diseases  which, 
in  the  body  natural,  though  frequent,  is  but 
casual,  cannot  have  escaped  the  observing  eye: 
in  the  class  of  malefactors  so  called  and  treated 
as  such,  may  be  seen  the  atcaridet  by  which 
the  several  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  are 
occupied  and  infested :  in  the  higher  parts — 
■  in  the  aristocrats — ^may  be  seen  the  teretet,  the 
smooth  and  polished  sort,  as  the  name  imports: 
in  the  monarch  the  solitary  worm  er  grub,  in 
French  ^er  iolitaire,  no  constitution  being 
equal  to  the  endurance  of  more  than  one,  the 
extraction  of  which  is  at  once  so  difficult,  so 
perilous,  and  yet  so  necessary.  An  emblem  is 
not  a  proof,  nor  is  it  here  meant  as  such;  but 
if  ftimished  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
happily  chosen,  it  will  contribute  clearness  and 
strength  to  the  conception,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose alone  is  it  here  brought  to  view. 

Happily,  the  disease,  such  as  it  is,  is  in  a 
particular  degree  that  of  infancy :  sooner  or 
later  the  body  politic,  if  not  killed  by  it,  out- 
grows it.  Every  addition  made  to  the  number 
of  readers  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons capable  of  reading  books  on  political  sub- 
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jects,  and  of  bo  beooming  momben  of  siib-oom- 
mitteea  of  tiio  unofficial  Judioatory :  while  by 
the  same  means  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
nomber  of  persons  by  whom  disoonrse  is  held 
on  that  subject  in  pnblio,  or  at  any  rate^  in 
priTate,  and  oonseqaently  to  the  number  of 
snb-committee-men,  as  aboy«.  Eyery  addition 
made  to  the  number  of  persons  beoomlng  in- 
habitants of  towns,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
being  inhabitants  of  the  country,  separated 
from  one  another  by  distances  more  or  less 
considerable,  becomes  an  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  readers  of  politics,  as  abore,  or  at  least, 
to  the  number  of  hearers  of  political  discus- 
sion. 

Every  addition  thus  made  to  the  number  of 
the  persons  habituated  or  disposed  to  the  con- 
stituting themselTcs  members  of  these  unoffi- 
cial committees,  is  an  addition  made  to  the 
number  of  tf^ose  capable  of  taking  cognisance, 
and  likely  to  take  cognisance  of  any  appeal 
made  to  this  tribunal  by  any  members  of  the 
Gotemment, — by  any  official  fiinctionaries 
when  disagreeing  with  one  another.  By  every 
such  disagreement  an  addition  is,  therefore, 
naturally  made  to  the  power  of  this  Judica- 
tory— of  the  only  body,  the  interest  of  which 
is  not  in  discordance,  but  in  accordance  with, 
as  being  the  same  thing  with,  the  interest  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  members  of  the 
political  community  in  question,  whatever  it 
be :  even  by  every  verbal  discussion  held  be- 
tween man  and  man,  among  the  people  at  large, 
on  that  same  subject,  an  appeal  of  this  sort  is 
made.  Accordingly,  by  every  such  disagree* 
ment,  so  as  the  subject-matter  and  the  parti- 
culars of  it  do  but  transpire,  a  service  is  ren- 
dered to  the  public  interest — to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  No  such 
service  is  commonly  intended,  but  how  far  so- 
ever from  being  intended,  it  is  not  the  less 
rendered. 

Of  such  disagreement  the  causes  are  happily 
not  a  few. 

1.  In  a  monarchy  a  disputed  succession  is 
liable  to  have  place. 

2.  A  minority — ^the  nonage  of  the  monarch. 

3.  The  manifest  mental  debility  of  the  mon- 
arch, whether  from  old  age,  permanent  bodily 
ill  health  or  mental  derangement.  Manifest  it 
must  be,  and  undisguiseably  so,  to  constitute 
anything  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  particular, 
and  incidental,  and  extraordinary  case :  fbr  as 
to  intellectual  inferiority,  comparison  had  with 
the  ordinary  herd,  it  is  among  the  necessary 
results  of  the  situation  itself. 

4.  Between  any  two  branches  of  the  mon- 
arch's family,  any  disagreement  in  which  the 
monarch  takes,  or  is  thought  to  take  a  part. 

5.  A  disagreement  between  the  sovereign 
in  possession  and  the  monarch  in  expectancy, 
— ^between  the  monarch  on  the  throne  and  the 
next  heir-apparent  or  presumptive. 

6.  Disagreement  among  the  members  of  an 
administration,  or  as  between  the  members  of 
the  existing  administration,  and  the  other  men 


of  rank  and  opulence,  who  an  hahitaaHy  oei- 
looted  within  the  field  of  Iba  m»v««|^'s  eb- 
servatiML 

In  a  mixed  moaaKhyy  tha  asiataDM  «f  dis- 
agreement between  the  oouatHiiMit  p«rta  ef  A 
is  of  the  very  esse&oe  of  the  wp^tim.  Trm  it 
is  that  another  property  belong^  la  the 
essence  of  the  spedea  ia  the  havl^  a  bead  cf 
union,  a  sinister  hiterest  in  wtieh  lliey  An« 
— a  sinister  intereet  acting  in  evidant  nypsa 
tion  to  the  interest  of  the  giaalaat  happiasM 
of  the  greatest  number:  and  by  this  vasty  if 
interest,  the  government  may,  Ibr  a  leagtk  «f 
time  more  or  less  considerable,  be  kepi  froai 
dissolution.  Not  less  true  ie  f t^  homtrntj  thst 
in  a  government  of  this  ^eeioey  not  lesa  esa- 
siderable  are  the  causes  of  dieagreaacal  fhet 
have  place. 

If,  between  the  power  of  the  BMMiaRb  and 
whatsoever  power  there  is  by  whicih  his  ie  kifi 
in  check,  the  limits  are  not  BoAeieBliy  deftaetf, 
thereupon  come  contentioae  betwaao  the  eae 
power  and  the  other. 

So,  if  between  two  powan  aobortiBaile  Is 
that  of  the  monarch,  if  so  it  be  Hat  the  Bee- 
arch  takes  a  part  on  the  one  side  or  the  athcr, 
which  is  what  can  scarcely  fhil  to  have  pisee. 

By  a  certain  degree  of  prudeooe,  ^^g— 
ment  from  any  one  of  the  aboTe  thoree  cinw 
may  be  kept  from  breaking  oai :  oae  eaase, 
however,  there  remains,  which  ia  of  tba  SMtaii 
of  the  species,  and  which  eannot  by  aay  ha- 
man  prudence  be  at  any  time  alto|psliMr  a* 
eluded.  This  is  the  eorapetitioB  for  power  a« 
between  party  and  party  in  the  elaaa  «f  i 
men. 

The  matter  of  good  in  the  shape  of  i 
of  corruption  is,  suppose,  even  tba  whole  ef  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  or  at  faia  di0p»- 
sal.  Still,  be  it  ever  00  vast,  and  be  bia  dssit 
of  satisfying  everybody  ever  so  ardeal,  la  give 
satisfaction  to  that  desire,  is  at  all  tisea  pla^ 
impossible.  So  ihr  fh>m  decreaaiqgy  aa  the 
quantity  at  his  disposal,  and  acoordia^y,  ^t- 
posed  of,  increases,  the  aggregala  aawwat  «r 
the  appetite  increases  in  that  aanie  lalia :  the 
more  there  is  to  be  had  of  it,  tha  gr<iiln  is 
the  number  of  those,  each  of  whom  bdioldi 
for  himself  a  probability  of  obtalaiaig  a  sbaie 
of  it. 

Thus  then,  between  the  parly  br  who«  this 
mass  is  shared  (including  those  who,  by  tbor 
means,  are  in  certain  expieotatioa  of  saeea^diag 
to  a  share  in  it)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  party 
to  whom,  neither  in  possession  nor  in  jiaiafdt 
ate  expectancy,  is  any  share  in  view,  slzilb^eea' 
staat  and  interminable,  has  plaee,"  nnasrsetfy 
is  the  excluded  party  occupM  in  fbreiBg  itsrif 
in.  For  doing  so  it  has  no  means  bol  that  tf 
preferring  against  the  party  in  poewiaiioB,  sc- 
ousations,  matter  fbr  whidi  never  baa  beea. 
nor  in  such  a  fbrm  of  gov«nimenl  evvreaa  M 
any  possibility  be  wanting.  Bat  fbr  the  hnag- 
ing  and  prosecuting  theoe  aeeosatiai 
exists  but  one  possible  tribnaal,  aad  Ilii  i 
the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal. 
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Difficulty  however,  is  the  game  which  has  at 
all  times  to  be  played  by  the  connptionist  in 
ezpeotaney.  Otherwise  than  by  appeal  to  the 
power  of  the  unofficial  Judicatory,  in  no  way 
can  he  do  anything  towards  the  forwarding  of 
his  wishes.  Bat  to  cany  on  any  such  appeal 
is  to  act  as  aeooser,  either  of  the  fonction- 
aries  who  act  under  the  form  of  goTemment,  or 
of  the  form  of  goremment  itself,  or  both.  As 
to  the  pointing  of  the  accusation  against  the 
indiTidnals  their  riyaUi,  if  that  were  all,  in  this 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  there 
should  be  anything  that  is  not  perfectly  agree- 
able to  them :  what  is  thns  aimed  at  is  all  profit, 
no  loss.  But  under  such  a  goremment  the 
utmost  mischief  that  is  ever  done  beyond  that 
-vrhich  the  goT^mment  itself  affords  a  warmnt 
for,  is  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  done 
with  a  sufficient  warrant  from  the  form  of 
f^oremment  rery  inconsiderable.  Depredation, 
and  with  it  oppression  in  erery  other  imagin- 
able shape,  may  be  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
and  yet  nothing  be  done  in  which  condemna- 
tion in  any  diape  is  passed  by  either  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  the  law,  or  the  usage  of  goTom* 
ment  in  or  under  it  Meantime  that  same  load 
will  be  at  all  times  pressing,  and  with  ever- 
increasing  weight;  and  those  men  being,  by 
their  hapless  condition,  condemned  to  keep  up 
the  continued  profession  of  being  friends  to  the 
people,  no  sooner  does  any  particular  instance 
of  misrule  in  either  of  .these  shapes  come  to 
light,  than  all  eyes  are  turned  to  them  in  ex- 
pectation of  their  taking  up  the  accusing  part. 
In  truth,  the  depredation  and  oppression  exer- 
cised, having  all  of  it  the  form  of  the  government 
for  its  cause,  it  is  never  possible  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  effbot  and  the  cause  can 
escape  all  eyes. 

2.  Second  point  of  disadvantage — compara- 
tive incapacity  of  acting  in  concert. 

Of  this  disadvantage  there  are  two  sorts  of 
oauses,  the  one  natural,  the  other  ftctitious. 

Of  the  natural  causes,  the  radical  and  prin- 
cipal one  is  loecU  duianef.  It  presses,  of 
•  course,  with  particular  weight  on  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  compared 
and  contrasted  vrith  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  In  both  cases  its  pressure  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  population, 
and,  as  between  town  and  town,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each. 

Of  this  cause  the  efficiency  is  capable  of  be- 
ing counteracted  and  disturi)ed,  by  every  cir- 
cumstance by  which  either  facility  is  given  to 
the  means  of  communication,  or  a  counter- 
advantage  afforded  by  means  of  profit  in  a 
pecuniary  or  any  other  shape,  from  frequent 
intercourse.  By  water  carriage,  for  example, 
whether  it  be  by  sea  or  inland  navigation  that 
the  fodlity  is  affordedy-by  mutual  advantage 
in  the  way  of  trade,  the  counter-advantage  is 
afforded. 

Of  this  same  disadvantage  the  factitious 
causes  are  those  which  are  produced  by  prt^bi- 
tions  and  restrictions  imposed  by  governments. 


In  every  government  but  a  democracy,  the 
interest  <^  Sie  ruling  few  being  in  a  state  of 
opposition  to  the  general  interest,  the  eonse- 
quence  is,  that  in  every  species  of  government 
but  that  one,  the  class  of  f^otionaries  beholds 
in  the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal  not  a  support, 
but  an  adverse  power :  a  power  capable  of  be- 
coming superior  to  its  ovm,  capable  not  only  of 
opposing  limits  to  it,  but  of  extinguishing  it, 
and  commonly  the  only  one  that  is  so :  the  only 
one  without  exception  in  the  supposition  that 
the  political  state  in  question  has  nothing  of  the 
sort  to  fear  from  any  foreign  State  or  States. 

Hence,  consequently,  wi£  the  governing  body 
of  every  State  but  that  one,  it  is  a  constant 
object  to  throw  in  the  way  of  such  communica- 
tion, so  far  as  applied  to  political  purposes,  i. «. 
so  for  as  applied  to  the  formation  of  subcom- 
mittees of  the  unofficial  Judicatory  in  ques- 
tion, every  difficulty  possible. 

In  the  course  of  these  endeavours  it  finds 
two  natural  interferences  and  difficulties :  the 
odium  attendant  on  it,  and  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  way  of  communication  for  such  transao- 
tions  as  are  regarded  as  being  serviceable  to 
its  interests,  and  as  such  approved  of. 

As  to  the  odium,  it  vrill  be  in  intensity  and 
extent  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  in 
which  the  qualities  of  probity  and  intelligence 
have  place  in  the  community.  By  no  govern- 
ment which  is  not  an  enemy,  an  uncontrollable 
enemy,  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  can  any 
such  endeavour  be  ever  employed :  by  every 
such  endeavour  an  avowal  is  made  of  such 
enmity,  consequently  of  such  inaptitude,  and 
of  its  being  the  interest  of  all  men  subject  to  it 
to  put  it  down  with  all  possible  speed,  and  by 
whatsoever  means  appear  to  be  at  the  same 
time  the  most  efficacious,  and  in  the  shape  of 
evil  in  all  shapes  least  expensive :  an  avowal 
not  in  words,  it  is  true,  but  in  d^eds ;  in  deeds 
by  which  of  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  on 
every  occasion  evidence  is  afforded  to  such  a 
degree  conclusive,  that  the  most  probative  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  afforded  by 
words  alone,  shrinks  into  insignificance ;  and, 
in  truth,  sinks  into  nothing  at  all  when  opposed 
to  the  above-mentioned  praotical  evidence. 

The  other  impediment  consists  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  preventing  or  obstructing  communica- 
tion for  this  unacceptable  purpose,  without 
preventing  or  obstructing  it  in  its  application  to 
others  that  are  regarded  by  the  government  as 
serviceable  to  its  interests,  or  even  necessary 
to  its  existence. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  English  Government, 
with  its  Tax  upon  Newspapers,  An.  1801, 
£200,000 ;  do.  An.  1821,  £400,000.*  In  any 
coolly  refiecting  mind,  no  doubt  can  have  place 
that  were  it  not  for  this  counter-consideration, 
every  newspaper,  the  editor  of  which  acts  in 

♦  The  earn  realized  by  the  stamp-duty  on  news- 
papers, for  the  financial  year  1840,  was  £238,394, 
the  duty  having  been  reduced  in  1836,  from  4d. 
(with  R  discount  of  25  per  cent.)  to  Id.— j^. 
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the  character  of  leading  member  of  a  saboom- 
mittee  of  that  Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  would 
long  ago  hare  been  extinguished.  The  odium 
— ^had  that  been  all — ^the  government  would 
have  been  content  to  subject  itself  to ;  but 
the  odium  with  the  loss  of  so  large  a  sum 
added  to  it,  and  at  a  period  of  so  much  finan- 
cial pressure  and  difficulty,  would  have  been 
decidedly  more  than  could  be  afforded  to  be 
paid  even  for  so  mighty  and  dedsiye  an  ad- 
yantage. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NOTIFICATION  AND  PUBLICATION   IN  REFERENCE 
TO  SECURITIES. 

Section  I. 
Suhjedt  of  noHfiecUion,  and  thence  pMieity» 

1.  Ordinances.  2.  Transgressions,  or  any  tio- 
lations  of  those  same  ordinances.  3.  Snffhiges, 
or  opinions  formed  by  the  seyeral  members  of 
the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  on  the  subject  of 
or  in  relation  to  some  transgression,  as  com- 
pared with  those  same  ordinances. 

Transgression  supposes  something  trans- 
gressed ;  in  the  instance  here  in  question  that 
something  is  something  haying  or  designed  to 
haye  the  authority  of  law. 

1.  In  the  first  place  come  the  seyeral  ordi- 
na/nces,  of  which  misrule  in  each  of  the  seyeral 
shapes  against  which  a  security  is  by  this  sys- 
tem endeayoured  to  be  provided  will  have  been 
a  transgression :  ordinances,  or  supposed  rules 
haying  the  effect  of  ordinances — of  ordinances 
interdictiye  of  yezation  and  oppression  in  all  its 
several  shapes.  If  at  the  time  of  giving  estab- 
lishment to  security  in  those  several  shapes, 
ordinances  adapted  to  the  purpose  are  already 
in  existence, it  is  well;  if  not,f^8h  ordinances 
for  the  purpose  must  in  this  case  be  provided. 

2.  In  the  next  place  come  whatsoever  in- 
stances of  transgression  happen  to  take  place. 
If  none,  so  much  the  better;  the  ordinances 
have  in  the  completest  manner  possible  fulfilled 
their  purpose.  If  any  transgressions  within 
the  law  in  question  have  had  place,  the  num- 
ber of  them  being  given,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber to  which  notification  and  publicity  have 
been  secured  as  compared  vnth  the  total  num- 
ber that  have  had  place,  the  better. 

3.  Snffraget,  Understand  by  suffrages,  the 
opinions  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  several 
members  of  this  same  tribunal  by  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  several  transgressions.  As  applied 
to  persons  taking  cognizance  of  the  several 
transgressions,  the  degree  of  publicity  will  be 
as  the  number  of  their  suffrages. 

Note,  that  in  the  number  of  the  members  of 
this  same  tribunal,  is  included  the  number  of 
all  those  on  whose  obedience  or  will  depends 
the  effect,  of  the  several  general  salutary  tute- 
lary ordinances  by  which  vexation  is  prohibited, 
as  also  of  any  particular  acts  or  particular  or- 


dinances, in  consequence  of  which  aay  acta  sT 
vexation  and  oppression  are  exereiaed  iRvisb- 
tion  and  transgression  of  these  brrm  geaail 
and  salutary  ordinances.  Power  ea  tiic  «w 
part  is  constituted  by  and  is  in  greater  or  Imp 
proportion  to  obedience  on  the  oilier.  It  is  a 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  obedienee,  and  ia  t^ 
inverse  ratio  of  resistance.  But  tlae  ^usiii 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  wlwle  esa- 
munity  to  whom  the  existence  of  an  aec  ef  o^ 
pression  has  been  made  known,  the  gnaltr  « 
the  number  of  those  by  whom,  on  the  srniriw 
of  an  endeavour  to  exerdee  other  acts  ef  s 
similar  nature,  supposing  the  llrsi  aet  Boftflej 
to  them,  not  only  may  obedience  be  vithhoUca 
but  resistance  opposed. 

Rule:  abstraction  made  of  the  leyefal  d»> 
grees  of  influence  possessed — iniliNmre  of  n- 
derstanding  on  understanding,  and  mflafiy  if 
will  on  will  included,  the  actaal  power  ef  tht 
Public-Opinion  Tribunal  will  be  ai 
of  the  sufltages,  actually  declared  in  the  i 
of  the  several  members:  its  power,  ae  snpi 
by  other  persons,  and,  in  partioniar,  the  i 
ral  functionaries  to  whose  transgreasioas  it  is 
the  object  of  the  securities  to  oppoee  a  rbeek, 
will  be  as  the  number  of  the  softages  whiek 
they  expect  to  find  formed  and  delivered. 

This  influence  with  its  several  ponsflile  de- 
grees it  may  be  said  may  be  laid  out  of  At 
account  altogether.  For  of  the  penoas  m 
whom  by  possibility  it  is  capable  of  bcii^  ex- 
ercised, the  only  persons  here  in  qneetisn  art 
the  members  of  the  political  oomnnmiftT  is 
question,  consideted  in  the  character  ef  i 
hers  of  the  Public-Opinion  Tribimal  I  ~ 
to  it.  Thus,  accordingly  when  eoosideted  ia  a 
general  point  of  view  for  the  ommI  part  docs 
the  matter  stand.  One  point  howeVer  then 
remains  in  relation  to  which  the  sort  ef  iafla- 
ence  in  question  is  capable  of  having  a  distiaet 
operation.  The  sniEnsges,  snppoee,  ef  a&  the 
members  of  this  tribunal  take  the  saae  direc- 
tion, they  being  all  of  them  pronovnced  ia  cee- 
demnation  of  the  oppressive  act  in  qnestMo. 
Therefore,  as  between  soflhkge  and  anfiacc, 
it  makes  no  diflbrence  which  of  them  was  the 
result  of  a  self-formed  opini(m — whiek  of  then 
the  result  of  an  ophiion  derived  fh»m  the  iafls- 
ence  exercised  on  the  mind  in  qnestiaB  hy  that 
of  some  other  member:  exercised  win  Jhi  i  ea 
vrill,  or  on  understanding,  or  on  both  together. 
But,  though,  by  the  supposttion,  the  diiectwe 
taken  by  the  suflfrages  is  tiie  same,  and  the 
ultimate  number  of  them,  by  what  eaoae  m- 
ever  produced  is  the  number  in  qneBteon,  yrt 
the  degree  of  energy  with  whidi  upon  ^mcs- 
sion  they  may  respectively  be  dispoaed  to  act 
in  conformity  to  these  same  snlBrages  may  W 
to  any  amount  different :  and  in  each  ease  das 
degree  of  energy  may  be  greater  er  lem  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  nature  and  foree  of  the  laflueacf 
received. 

Note,  that  to  mmplify  the  conceptiea,  the  ^ 
rection  taken  by  the  suAages  in  queatioa  is,  on 
this  occasion,  supposed  to  be  the  same  ia  the 
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instance  of  every  one  of  them*  But  as  by  this 
supposition  the  subject  of  these  snflh^s  is  in 
erery  instance  some  act  of  oppression  exercised 
by  the  BOTereign  or  individuals,  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  supposition  that  seems  to  be  in 
any  very  considerable  degree  wide  of  the 
truth. 

So  much  for  the  several  subject-matters  to 
which  the  act  of  notification  may  have  need  to 
apply  itself.  Now,  as  to  thfr  several  successive 
operations,  the  performance  of  which  may  be 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  effect — of 
the  effect,  by  whatsoever  name  designated, 
whether  notification  or  publicity. 

These  preparatory  operations  will  be  in  a 
considerable  degree  different,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  according  as  it 
comes  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  above- 
named  denominations,  namely,  ordinances, 
transgressions,  or  suffrages. 

SnmoN  II. 
Notification,  ttith  respect  to  ordinaneee. 

First,  let  them  be  supposed  already  in  exis- 
tence, and  possessed  of  binding  force. 

If,  so  far  as  regards  the  purpose  here  in 
question,  they  are  already  present  to  every 
mind  capable  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  well.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  any- 
where, on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  any  country 
in  which  this  sort  of  omnipresence,  or  anything 
like  it,  has  place ;  not  even  in  that  country, 
the  Anglo-American  United  States,  in  which 
the  productions  of  the  printing-press  are  most 
extensively  dispersed :  much  less  in  Northern 
Afirica,  where  even  the  instrument  itself  has 
never  yet  been  in  use. 

Necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  ordinance 
in  a  binding  state  are  three  distinguishable 
operations:  namely,  scription,  sanctionment, 
and  registration. 

1.  Scription.  By  this  understand  the  act  of 
composing  and  committing  to  writing  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

2.  Sanctionment,  By  this  understand  the  in- 
vesting it,  with  binding  force,  by  some  person 
or  persons  generally  recognised  as  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  correspondent  power. 

3.  Begigtration,  or  say  recordation.  By  this 
understand  the  depositing  and  keeping,  in  some 
appropriate  receptacle,  &e  individual  instru- 
ment to  which  the  Act  of  Sanctionment  has 
been  applied.  But  for  this  the  correctness  and 
even  genuineness  of  all  copies,  written  or  print- 
ed, might  stand  exposed  to  doubt  and  dispute. 

Minute  and  useless  will  the  distinction  thus 
brought  to  view  be  apt  at  first  sight  to  appear. 
Upon  a  second  view  nothing,  it  will  be  seen, 
can  be  farther  from  being  so.  Scarcely  will 
that  country  be  seen  in  which,  throughout  a 
vast  and  indeterminate  portion  of  the  field  of 
action  and  legisUtion,  an  operation  so  essential 
as  sanctionment  will  not  be  seen  wanting  to 
that  matter  to  which  is  given  nevertheless  the 
name  and  binding  form  of  law. 


Thus  tut  ordinances,  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate to  the  nature  of  the  exigency,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  already  in  existence.  If  so,  it 
is  weU.  But,  suppose  the  state  of  ^ngs  to  be 
a  contrary  case,  what  then  is  to  be  done? 

Case  1.  In  relation  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, yet  no  ordinance  of  the  above  description 
in  existence ;  but  in  the  case  of  judicial  deci- 
sions, the  standard  of  reference,  composed  of 
anterior  decisions,  or  inferences  deduced  from 
them.  In  the  European  governments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  instances,  if  any,  in  which 
codification  has  had  place,  such  is  ttie  state  of 
the  rule  of  action,  when  it  is  in  the  state  of 
what  is  called  common  law,  or  unwritten  Uw. 
On  most  parts  of  the  field  of  law,  a  quantity  of 
matter  has  been  written — written  by  men  not 
invested,  or  so  much  as  pretending  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  legislative  authority;  and  out 
of  this  huge  and  shapeless  mass  of  writing,  the 
judge  on  each  occasion  makes  choice  of  such 
portions  as  appear  to  him  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose ;  to  the  purpose  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  him,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be.  In 
this  state  of  things,  singularly  unfortunate,  if 
not  unskilftil,  must  that  judge  be  who,  out  of 
so  rich  a  granary,  &ils,  on  any  occasion,  to 
find  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  his  wishes, 
whatsoever  they  may  happen  to  be — to  his 
wishes,  guided,  as  they  cannot  hat  be,  by  what 
at  the  moment  he  looks  upon  as  being  his  in- 
terest. 

In  the  countries  in  question,  if  I  understand 
the  matter  right,  some  of  those  memorials  have 
been  collected,  which  in  England,  over  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  fielc^  of  thought  and  action, 
occupy  the  place  of  law.  I  mean  that  sort  of 
matter  which  consists,— of  statements  of  cases 
by  which  judicial  decision  has  been  called  for, 
the  particular  decision  pronounced  in  each 
ca0e,and  the  general  positions  which  have  been 
brought  fonmd  by  the  judge  in  support  and 
justification  of  his  particular  decision,-— or  of 
such  general  positions  as,  in  the  way  of  infer- 
ence, have  been  deduced  from  it  by  men  to^ 
tenter  diturtanUe — ^rulers  not  invested  with 
any  such  authority  as  that  of  a  judge. 

Case  2.  The  standard  of  reference  refiarred  to 
in  judicial  decisions,  composed  of  inferences 
drawn,  not  from  former,  decisions,  but  from  an 
original  standard,  composed  in  a  time  of  remote 
antiquity. 

In  the  country  in  question,  the  standard  of 
reference  is,  it  seems,  of  this  sort,  and  consists 
of  the  matter  following: — ^There  stands  the 
Koran,  the  work  of  Mahomet,  the  universally 
acknowledged  standard  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice in  all  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  law. 
But,  for  a  great  portion  of  these  particular 
cases,  to  which  the  occurrences  of  life  are  con- 
tinually giving  birth,— in  this  book,  the  matter 
being  for  the  most  part  of  a  nature  extremely 
general,  is  not  capable  of  an  application  parti- 
cular enough  te  serve  as  an  adequately  deter- 
minate guide.  Infiuenced  by  this  view,diflbrent 
f^rsons,  without  concert  with  each  other,  have 
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ai  various  times  set  themselves  to  vrork  to  fill 
np  the  vacuities,  all  of  them  agreeing  in  the 
homage  paid  to  the  general  positions  diseover- 
able  in  the  sacred  text,  hut  differing  from  one 
another  in  no  inconsidenible  degree,  in  respect 
of  the  infierenoes  drawn  from  these  important 
positions,  of  which,  as  heing  included  within 
them,  application  has  heen  made.  With  re- 
ference to  the  sacred  text,  these  works  of  in- 
ferior authority  stand  in  the  relation  of  com- 
mentaries. Throughout  the  dominion  of  the 
Koran,four  of  these  commentaries  have  obtained 
the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  others.  Such  is 
the  degree  of  that  pre-eminence  as  to  have  given 
rise,  as  it  were,  to  two  classes  of  commen- 
taries; commentaries  of  the  first  order,  and 
commentaries  of  the  second  order.  Those  of 
the  second  order  being  not  exclusively,  at  least, 
commentaries  on  the  sacred  text,  but  commen- 
taries upon  those  of  the  first  order.  Commen- 
tators of  the  first  order,  fenr  as  abore.  Com- 
mentators of  the  second  order,  not  as  few  as 
seven  hundred. 

Though  clear  of  confusion  from  that  source 
of  which  indication  has  been  given,  as  above, 
in  the  case  of  the  European,  and  especially  the 
English  Books  of  Reports,  and  Treatises  de- 
duced from  them,  the  eastern  system  fails  not, 
however,  to  labour  under  very  obvious,  and 
such  as  cannst  but  be  very  grievous  inconve- 
niences. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  of  them  having 
taken  for  its  object  of  pursuit  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number,  none  can,  ex- 
cept by  accident,  have  made  any  clearly  defined 
provision  for  it  in  the  course  of  such  arrango- 
ments  of  detail  as  are  to  be  found  deducihle 
from  it. 

In  the  next  place,  in  opening  out  the  thread 
of  inferences,  tiiey  have  all  of  them  taken,  on 
various  occadonsyoourses  more  or  less  different. 

From  all  these  diversities,  two  evil  conse- 
quences, to  an  extent  more  or  less  consider- 
able, cannot  but  have  taken  place.  So  isNieter- 
minate,  in  this  or  that  case,  is  the  bearing  of 
some  or  all  of  these  previous  commentaries 
upon  the  case,  that  the  judge,  be  his  probity 
ever  so  great,  finds  more  or  less  difficulty  in 
determining  m  what  manner  he  shall  make 
application  of  them  to  the  case. 

*Sb»  other  consequence  is,  that  amidst  such 
diversity  the  judge,  in  so  ikr  as  the  union  of 
disposition  and  opportunity  produces,  on  his 
part,  an  inclination  for  corruption,  seldom  finds 
any  difficulty  in  gratifying  it. 

With  regard  to  aptitude  of  phraseology— 
aptitude  of  phraseokgy  on  the  part  of  the  rule 
of  action,  the  source  of  security  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  community,— thus  much 
may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  with  refer- 
once  to  the  most  aptly  penned  codes  of  Euro- 
pean law;  namely,  that,  in  respect  of  detensd- 
nateness  of  designation,  as  well  as  sptituds, 
with  relation  to  the  only  pioper  end  of  legii- 
lation,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  they  are  in  a  deplorable  degree  d^ 


dent.  Continuing  to  a^pl7  the  mntda  w^kk 
custom  has  applied  to  the  sevvEml  eorasiMi. 
on  each  occasion  the  aasampUon  tkej  fgisui 
upon  is,  that  of  the  word  in  qoertism  tbt  m 
port  is  adequately  determinate,-— awl  sesiisiy, 
perhaps,  in  a  single  instance  k  tbai  aMOBptiM 
tme. 

If  such  is  the  case  in  the  limtmnee  ef  thwe 
bodies  of  law,  the  authors  ef  wbkh, 
the  penning  of  them,  set  and  kept  belbn 
all  along,  a  determinate  obtieet  ef  _ 
namely,  the  greatest  hairiness  of  Be»»bedy— 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  Monareh  mim 
power  was  employed  in  giving  birtli  to  thsa 
and  binding  force;  still  more  aasoiedDy  masi  it 
be  the  case  in  the  instaoees  in  whidi  the  nit 
of  action  has,from  time  to  time, been spea  ecu 
in  the  vray  of  inference,  from  n  nie  whkh, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  talent  cavlsyW 
in  the  making  of  it,  wae  yet  of  a  mixed  tiar- 
acter;  having  something  of  religion  in  it,  sad 
something  of  law  in  it,  vrith  here  and  thm  s 
passage  of  history;  springing  the  whole  textaie 
of  it  out  of  the  occurrences  of  the  dny,  and  that 
day  a  very  remote  one  vrith  reteenee  fee  |r- 
sent  days,  the  state  of  society  hmag,  at  thi 
same  time,  in  a  great  variety  ef  partscalsa* 
widely  different  from  what  it  is  at  pnsaet: 
vridely  different,  and,  amongst  other  poiaticf 
difference,  far  less  diversified. 

Be  the  inquiry,  however,  ever  eo  ] 
be  the  demand  for  new  and  preeiae 
of  bindiog  terms  ever  so  urgent,  cv 
cannot  be  done  at  <mce.  With  the  steek  if 
those  terms,  whatsoever  may  be  tte  extent  if 
it,  with  this  stock  of  instmmenla,  in  the  pa»- 
ning  of  the  propoeed  securities  mnst  the  senhf 
content  himself,  putting  them  (e  nee  in  ^ 
best  manner  he  is  able. 

In  the  character  of  a  guide  to  Jndges,  tht 
necessity  of  a  collection  of  erdinnncee  has  jnn 
been  brought  to  view, — of  ordhianiw  la  the 
form  of  ordonnanoes^ — of  an  all-oompnshiasin 
collection,  covering  the  whole  field  ef  1 1  fMs 
tion,  and  putting  an  exclusion  npon  ewy 
standard  of  reference  that  ie  not  in  thnt  ex- 
clusively adequate  guide. 

But  if  neoessary  even  to  the  JmSigtf~4m 
the  ftmctionary  to  whose  fbnotion  it  bek^ 
to  decide  upon  the  conduct  cf  the 
of  the  community  at  large, 
decision  which  never  can  be  ] 
out  producing  suffering  in  \ 
from  the  lowest  to  the  hi^test  4egner-« 
a  party  er  parties  on  one  aide  or  the  ethsr^ 
how  much  more  necessaiy  mnst  it  net  he  is 
an  individual  in  the  sitnationef  one  wheenoy 
day  of  his  life  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  he- 
ing party  to  a  suit  for  the  want  ef  Wsng  ahh 
to  hvTB  access  to  a  decnment  which  wsaU 
enable  him  by  aatieipatien  to  i 
firem  the  sniiiBngs  ndiieh  otherwise  I 
await  him  at  the  hand  of  the  Jndce^ 

If  necessary  to  the  right  termfnatien 
afflictive  processes  caUed  ffanses  or  sniti  at 
law,  how  much  more  strictly  neeeesary  sr  tlvy 
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&ol  to  the  preventioii  of  them.  Without  any 
such  forewarning  and  tnutj  insirectiTe  guides, 
a  termination  in  some  way  or  othery  these 
eoQxses  of  solfering  cannot  hat  receiTe ;  hut  hy 
no  other  means  than  these  means  of  timely  in- 
formation oan  they  be  sntieipated  and  pre- 
Tented. 

It  may  be  matter  for  conslderatioa  whether 
to  this  fandamental  and  aU-important  institu- 
tion ^  rational  government,  the  form  of  a 
charter — ^the  form  of  a  declaration  of  rights,  or 
the  form  of  a  contract  should  be  given. 

If  obtainable,  the  form  of  a  contract  will 
unquestionably  be  the  more  beneficial :  what- 
floever  securities  are  ailbrded  will  thus  be  fizt 
upon  the  firmer  basis.  The  esse  of  a  charter 
remains  always  more  or  leas  exposed  to  one 
cause  of  failure :  being  the  ttee  and  sole  act  of 
the  Sovereign,  whatsoever  is  granted  by  him  on 
any  one  day  may  he  taken  back  by  him  on  any 
other :  when  he  granted  it,  it  was  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  bad  consequences  wonld  re- 
sult from  it:  but  that  supposition  being  dis- 
proved, necessity  compels  him  to  revoke  it. 
To  this  effect  are  the  words  which  at  any  time 
may  just  as  easily  be  uttered  as  any  others  of 
the  same  length  and  number;  and  whereso- 
ever and  hy  whomsoever  in  the  situation  in 
question  uttered,  no  want  of  voices  to  echo 
them  need  ever  be  feared. 

So  much  for  charters.  Charters  the  people 
in  question  cannot  have  been  much  used  to. 
Contracts— compacts — ^all  people  are  more  or 
less  used  to:  more  or  less  in  the  use  and  ex- 
peotation  of  seeing  them  k^:  and,  at  any 
rate,  of  regarding  the  infraction  of  them  as  an 
act  of  iigustice,  and  a  reasonable  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure and  discontent:  a  reasonable  cause 
for  endeavour  to  obtain  remedy. 

In  the  case  of  a  charter,  if  it  be  regarded 
as  really  obligatory,  there  is  but  one  party  on 
whom  any  ohHgation  attaches :  in  the  case  of 
a  contract,  there  are  two  parties :  the  people 
forming  one  of  them.  If  then  the  contract 
form  bfi  the  form  employed,  consistency  would 
seem  to  require  that,  on  the  occasion  <^  the 
solemnity  fr<Nn  which  it  appears  to  derive  its 
sanction,  there  should  be  given  by  and  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  thanks  to  the  Sovereign 
for  his  entering  into  his  part  in  it  :-^thanks 
with  acclamations.  Thanks  to  the  Sovereign 
— to  God— to  the  pro^t— to  everybody — 
nothing  of  this  sort  need  be  grudged.  But  on 
their  part,  if  anything,  what  more  can  be  done 
with  safety  and  advantagef  Promise  to  obey 
him  and  all  hisdesoendants  to  the  end  of  time! 
this  would  be  too  much:  too  much  even  al- 
though, on  the  part  of  those  potentates,  the 
condition  of  their  performing  their  part  of  the 
contract  were  attached  to  the  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  For — what  if  another 
form  of  government  should  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  a  greater  degree  contributory  to 
tiie  greatest  happmess  of  the  greatest  num- 
herl  Promise  to  obey  his  desomdanis  so  long 
as  the  contract  were  on  theirpart  kept  inviolate. 


and  so  long  as  Monarchy  continued  to  be  the 
form  of  Govemmenti  This  is  exactly  what 
seems  desirable:  but  unfortunately,  the  more 
desirable  on  the  one  part,  the  less  likely  to  be 
aeoeded  to  on  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  EngUnd,  the  Whig  Monarch- 
ists who  brought  about  the  Revolution  in 
the  time  of  James  II.  saw  the  advantage  at- 
tached, as  above,  to  the  contract  fonn;  SAd 
in  their  aiguments  employed,  it  accordingly. 
Their  contraet,  however, — ^Uie  on^ruuU  contract 
they  called  it — ^was  a  mere  fiction:  and  of  its 
being  a  mere  fiction  an  evil  consequence  was 
■«— that,  on  each  occasion,  the  terms  of  it  re- 
maining to  be  feigned,— they  made  them  what- 
soever seemftd  to  them  most  advantageous  to 
their  own  particular  interests.  But,  in  the 
case  here  in  question,  there  would  be  no  fic- 
tion, and  there  being  two  contracting  parties 
to  this  contract,  the  terms  of  it  might,  by  mu- 
tual consent  of  both  parties,  be  changed  at  any 
time.  So  long  as  the  terms  were  kept  by  the 
Monarch,  the  people  would  not  be  likely  to 
feel  much  inclination  to  change:  but,  suppos- 
ing them  at  any  time  infringed  by  him,  it 
would  be  for  them  to  make  themselves  amends, 
and  proyide  for  that  purpose  whatsoever  secu- 
rity seemed  to  them  most  efficient:  for  ex- 
ample, the  change  from  the  mixed  Monarchy  to 
a  BepresentatiTC  Democracy:  and  for  the  bring- 
ing about  such  change,  the  securities  here  in 
question  would  prepare  them,  by  giving  them 
power  in  every  shape. 

Section  III. 
MeaM  0/ Multiplication  of  Ordinances, 

In  the  country  in  question,  written  discourse, 
though  not  printed  discourse,  being  in  use,  of 
whatsoever  ordinances  are  in  force  as  such, 
copies,  one  or  more,  cannot  but  be  in  existence 
somewhere.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  country  of 
course.  In  the  seat  of  the  principal  judicatory 
of  the  country  of  course.  In  the  ease  here  in 
question,  the  first  operation  therefore  that  re- 
quires to  be  performed  is  multiplication.  For 
this  purpose  the  newly  invented  instrument, 
called  the  lithographic  press,  seems  for  a  be- 
ginning preferable  to  the  ordinary  printing 
press,  not  that  there  should  be  any  reason  why 
either  should  put  an  exclusion  upon  the  other. 

The  advantages  which  at  the  outset  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  in  possession  of  are  the  following : 

1.  It  is  by  much  the  cheaper. 

2.  It  requires  for  the  proiduction  of  the  ef^ 
feet  a  much  less  numerous  association  of  Arts, 
and  thence  of  different  artists. 

3.  Being  with  difficulty  distinguishable  from 
ordinary  manuscript,  tiie  use  of  it  will  be  less 
alarming  than  the  use  of  the  printing  press,  to 
artists  who  at  present  are  employed  in  the 
transcription  of  manuscript  writing. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  as  of  every  other 
mode  employable  for  the  abridgement  of  hu- 
man labour,  an  effect  which  can  never  be 
too  scrupulously  attended  to,  and  which  at  the 
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name  time  has  been  almost  uniyersally- turned 
aside  from,  is  its  effect  on  the  interest — on  the 
very  means  of  subsistenoe  of  the  working 
hands,  the  whole  of  whose  subsistence  is  de- 
rired  from  the  practice  of  the  art  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  In  various  countries  of  Europe,  in 
Ebigland  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  pro- 
digious is  the  mass  of  misery  that  has  been 
produced  by  this  means. 

First  branch  of  the  eyil,  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  hands  whom  the  introduction  of  the 
new  art  causes  to  be  dismissed,  and  thus  de- 
priTes  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Second 
branch  of  that  same  eyil,  suffering  in  the  shape 
of  pecuniary  loss  and  other  shapes,  sustained 
by  those  who,  trusting  to  profit  by  the  new  art, 
dismiss  in  a  proportion  more  or  less  consider- 
able those  hands  whom  they  were  wont  to  oo- 
cupy  in  the  course  of  the  old  established  one : 
suffering,  namely  produced  by  the  hostility  of 
those  who  are  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of 
subsistence, — hostility  exercised  under  the  no- 
tion of  its  being  in  exercise  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. 

To  the  great  capitalist,  the  sufferings  of 
these  his  discarded  servants,  to  how  many  hun- 
dreds soever  they  may  amount,  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  of  little  or  no  importance.  But 
to  no  one  of  all  these  human  beings,  strange 
as  it  may  be  in  his  eyes,  is  it  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  To  each  of  these  discarded  ser- 
vants, the  difference  between  comfortable  sub- 
8iBtence,and  death,  or  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  parish  frinds,  is,  in  reality,  of  much  greater 
importance  than  is  to  the  capitalist  &e  dif- 
ference between  the  old  established  rule  of 
profit  to  which  he  haa  been  accustomed,  and 
the  new  rule  of  profit  to  which  he  aspires. 
The  law  relative  to  the  subject  being  uniformly 
the  expression  of  the  will,  either  of  himself  or 
of  one  belonging  to  a  class  still  more  insensible 
than  he  is  to  the  miseries  of  men  less  fortunate 
than  themselves,  the  act  by  which  he  deprives 
them  of  the  whole  of  their  subsistence,  is  never 
treated  on  the  footing  of  a  crime,  or  even  of  an 
offence.  On  the  other  hand,  any  act  whereby 
the  men,  who  by  him  have  been  deprived  of 
the  whole  of  their  subsistence,  shall  endeavour 
to  retaliate,  by  depriving  him  of  ever  so  small 
a  part  of  his  vast  opulence,  is  treated  on  the 
footing  of  a  crime,  and  deep  is  the  turpitude 
imputed  to  those  who  have  defiled  themselves 
with  it. 

As  to  the  depravity,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
amount  of  it,  one  thing  is  undeniable,  namely, 
that  he  in  whose  loss  it  is  manifested  under 
the  circumstance  of  neglect  in  question,  is  the 
author  of  it,  and  has  himself  to  thank  for  it. 

In  his  own  eyes,  as  also  in  those  of  his  su- 
periors, on  whom  the  state  of  the  laws  depends, 
the  heart  of  the  man  of  opulence  is  no  less  frill 
of  virtue  than  his  purse  of  money.  To  him- 
self the  difference  in  respect  of  profit  is  no  ob- 
ject ;  but  the  public,  the  sole  object  of  his  re- 
gardy— the  public  is  enriched  by  it  The  dis- 
carded labourer^  a  mean  and  grovelling  race^ 


who  care  nothing  about  the  public,  experisaw 
nothing  but  what  they  deserve. 

In  the  instance  here  in  questiom,  ^apfSty  tfa 
evil  here  in  question,  if  so  it  be  thai  it  reqnm 
any  cure  for  the  existence  of  it,  reqaiia  m 
such  cure  as  in  the  eases  just  nentknied.  Ssp- 
posing  the  securities  in  queBtion  gnatod,  tki 
copies  the  production  of  whidi  wfU  be  eea- 
pleted,  will  fiimish  of  themselvM  a  ft«ak  d»> 
mand,  for  which  no  adequate  meau  of  sappi; 
can  at  the  time,  when  the  demand  cosniafffifi, 
be  in  existence. 

But,  whatsoever  be  the  impnrved  mode  «f 
multiplication  employed,  Uthografiliie  pnm  m 
ordinary  press,  care  should  be  taken  ttat  thi 
employment  given  to  it  sboold  not  be  wmk 
as  to  throw  out  of  employment  aa  j  of  tke  ex- 
isting scribes,  except  in  so  fkr  aa  odier  ea^sy- 
ment,  not  less  advantageous,  is  ionad  te  them. 
— Measures  should  at  the  sama  tiiaa  be  taksa 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  fi^sh  haada  iato  iMr 
business.  If  certificate  of  the  stoppafe  of  Oe 
demand  for  this  art  be  not  sufficient,  avea  pn- 
hibition  might  be  employed :  prohibitiaa  Jbm- 
lute,  or  unless  by  license. 

Next  to  the  operation  of  multiplying  tht 
copies  of  these  literary  instrumants  «f  aafioaal 
security  against  misrule,  eomea  tbe  nethod  $t 
their  distribution.  'Distribution  ia  either  gra- 
tuitous, or  for  a  price,— for  example,  in  tbt 
way  of  public  sale. 

Of  copies  to  a  limited  amount,  the  dntriba- 
tion,  it  is  true,  might  be  gratuitooa.  Bat  m 
such  a  case  the  demand  might  be  indcAule; 
for  to  no  man,  able  or  not  to  read  tbe  cbanc^ 
ters  on  it,  could  a  quantity  of  paper  be  witb- 
out  its  uses.  Expoeure  to  sale,  tlMarefoie,pie- 
sents  itself  as  an  indispensable  mode.  Bat  tbs 
price  demanded  should  not  at  any  rate  be  to 
any  the  least  amount  greater  than  wbat  wiD 
suffice  to  cover  the  expense.  If  it  vrere  iaaaf- 
ficient,  it  might  be  so  much  tbe  better.  Ob 
the  side  of  convenience,  all  that  ia  tm 
that  it  be  not  so  small  as  that  Ibr  _ 
other  than  that  of  reading,  it  shonld  be  ^ 
a  man's  while  to  purchase  it. 

Obvious  and  unansweiable  is  the  reaaon  why, 
so  it  does  but  prevent  undue  appKcatJim  to 
purposes  other  than  those  desigBed,  tbe  priee 
cannot  be  too  small.  The  usefolneee  aad  tbe 
efficiency — the  useftilness  of  theee  seeBiHiss 
will  be  aa  the  number  of  the  nmida  by  whiA 
cognizance  of  them  is  taken.  On  tbia  nltiaiats 
security  depends  the  effideney  of  wbaleeum 
else  can  be  designated  by  tbat  uaaM.  For 
the  benefit  of  tlds  security,  no  expease  tkBt 
can  be  incurred  by  a  number  of  oopaei,  efaal 
to  those  of  the  individuals  able  to  read  tbea. 
can  be  too  great. 


Sacnoii  rv. 
Applieation  ofPtiblio  BecUtUion 

As  ftur  as  it  goes,  this 
with  swift  exposure  to  sale,  j 
advantages. 
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1.  By  this  means,  a  coneeption  of  the  master 
document  in  question  may  be  conreyed  to 
minds  in  vast  mnltitndes,  to  which,  by  any 
other  means,  it  -wonld  not  be  possible  to  con- 
vey it. 

2.  It  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  any 
expense. 

S.  It  is  susceptible  of  any  additaments  ap- 
plied to  it  in  the  view  of  rendering  it  the  more 
impressive :  of  these  presently. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  by  means  of 
which  the  conception  is  conveyed,  or  endea- 
voured to  be  conveyed,  to  the  minds  in 
question,  being  of  the  supremely  ftigitive 
and  transient  kind,  their  existence  ceaaing 
as  soon  as  it  has  commenced,  deplorably  in- 
adequate will  this  mode  of  commnnieation 
uniformly  be,  in  comparison  vrith  that  which 
operates  by  signs,  susceptible  of  indefinite  per- 
manency. Nor  even  for  the  single  instant  in 
which  the  communication  takes  plaee,  can  the 
conception  derived  be  generally  expected  to 
equal  that  which  has  place  in  tiie  other  case, 
in  any  of  the  qualities  requisite ;  namely,  in 
oleamess,  correctness,  or  comprehensiveness: 
much  less  at  any  instant  separated  from  that 
first  instant  by  any  considerable  interval  of 
time. 

Now  as  to  impressiveneiB.  This  quality  is 
capable  of  being  raised  above  the  ordinary 
standard  by  any  one  of  the  following  ciroum- 
atances : 

1.  The  rank  of  the  person  by  whom  the  re- 
citation is  performed. 

2.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  aptitude  on 
his  part,  in  respect  of  the  properties  desirable 
on  Uie  part  of  a  public  reader  or  speaker :  for 
example,  clearness  of  pronnnciation,  strength 
and  agreeableness  of  voice,  propriety  of  into- 
nation with  reference  to  the  occasion. 

3.  The  place  at  which  the  recitation  is  made. 

4.  Any  circumstance  of  ceremony  with  which 
it  may  be  tibought  advisable  to  accompany  the 
operation. 

The  discourse  in  question  being  drawn  up 
and  agreed  on,  the  sovereign,  for  example,  in 
the  principal  mosque,  stationed  in  an  elevated 
station,  in  which  he  maybe  seen  by  the  whole 
assembly,  takes  the  paper  in  hand,  and  reads 
it  in  a  voice  suited  to  his  convenience.  When 
read,  he  touches  it  with  his  seal — ^with  the 
seal  by  which  his  acts  as  sovereign  are  in  use 
to  be  authenticated ;  he  touches  it  vrith  his 
seal,  and  that  instant  a  signal  being  given, 
notification  is  conveyed  to  the  greatest  distance 
by  the  iiring  of  artillery,  and  musketry,  and 
the  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets,  or  what- 
ever vrind  instruments  of  music  are  in  use. 

After  this,  for  the  more  e£fectual  information 
of  the  sniTOunding  audience,  the  best  reader 
in  all  points  taken  together  as  above,  that  can 
be  found,  reads  the  paper  over  again,  and  the 
notifying  sounds,  as  above,  are  repeated.  The 
ceremony  mig^t  be  preceded  and  followed  by 
a  procession  from  the  palace  <ft  the  sovereign 
to  the  mosque,  and  back  again. 

Vol.  VIII. 


After  the  reading  has  been  performed,  any 
such  declarations  of  censure  on  all  infractors 
may  be  added  as  the  forms  of  the  religion  and 
the  usages  of  the  country  vrill  admit  of.* 

In  those  Monarchies  of  Europe  which  are 
called  Constitutional,  in  them,  and  in  those 
which  have  elsewhere  sprung  from  them,  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  Monarch  to  open  asd 
close  the  legislative  assemblies  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne^— a  speech  of  which,  tiiough 
not  so  much  as  supposed  to  have  been  the 
framer,  he  is  himself  the  recitator.  But  of  all 
these  general  speeches  one  general  character 
may  be  given.  For  the  most  part  they  contain 
nothing  but  vague  generaUties.  They  contain 
no  enactments.  They  are  not  intended  to  give 
expression  to  any  specific  engagements.  In- 
deed the  manifest  and  scarcely  dissembled  ob- 
ject is  to  avoid  binding  the  Royal  speaker  to 
anything— to  keep  his  hands  as  free  as  possi- 
ble. If  on  any  occasion  they  amount  to  any- 
thing, it  is  when  the  object  of  them  is  to  no- 
tify, though  in  the  most  general  terms,  the 
assent  of  the  Monarch  to  a  new  Constitutional 
Code,  or  to  any  particular  law  to  which  a  pre- 
eminent degree  of  importance  is  attached ;  or 
to  propose,  in  the  most  general  terms  possible,  a 
subject  for  deliberation  and  eventual  enactment. 

In  the  case  of  Tripoli,  should  the  content  of 
the  Sovereign  to  the  proposed  system  of  secu- 
rities be  obtained,  the  design,  if  I  understand 
aright,  is  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
re-echo  firom  his  own  lips,  not  merely  a  form 
of  words  expressive  of  his  assent,  but  the  whole 
contents  of  the  discourse,  unless  the  length  of 
it  should  be  such  as  to  present  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  physical  e j[ertion  necessary. 

For  this  purpose,  the  example,  as  above,  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  might  peihaps  con- 
tribute more  or  less  to  the  surmounting  of  any 
reluctance  of  which  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
posal may  have  been  productive  in  his  mind. 

Sbction  V. 
Notification  and  PMieUy  otto  TranMgrettiont, 

By  transgression,  understand,  as  above,  in- 
staneesin  which  the  tutelary  ordinances,having 


*  In  England,  when  eoncesaion  was  made  by 
King  John,  and  afterwards  by  his  son  Heniy  the 
Thiid,  copies  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  eex^ 
tain  monasteries:  also  jpnblic  maledictions  to  be 
pronouneed  at  certain  times  against  all  infraetors. 
These  means  of  publicity  and  imprsssiveneas  proTed 
lamentably  inaofficient,  as  the  numerous  recorded 
infiractiona  and  renewala  of  theae  ehartan  (such  waa 
the  name  given  to  the  written  instrmnenta)  abun- 
dantly demonatrate.  But  the  meana  of  pnblieitT 
and  permanence  which  then  had  place  in  England, 
were  aa  nothing  compared  with  those  which  at  pre- 
sent have  place  at  iVipoli :  not  to  speak  of  the 
ulterior  ones  which  it  might  be  made  to  have.  Be- 
sides that  there  was  no  printing  press,  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  were  not  to  the  amount  of  a 
tenth  or  twentieth  part,  or  more,  so  extensively  in 
use. 
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been  establiBhed,  as  abore,  aots  of  oppnaslon, 
as  above  cbaraoteriaed,  happen,  notwitfeotaad- 
iag,  to  hare  place. 

Unfortimately  in  this  second  instance,  the 
placing  the  matter  in  qaestion  in  broad  day- 
Ughty  is  not  altogether  so  safe,  nor  yet  so  easy, 
as  in  the  former  instance. 

To  an  operation  of  this  description,  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  be  seen  opposing  these 
obTions  opponents ;  namely,  fear,  indolenoe, 
and  poYorty.  It  remains  for  inquiry  what  can 
be  done  towards  the  surmounting  of  these  se- 
▼eral  obstacles. 

1st.  Obstacle— fear.  To  obserre  where  the 
fear  attaches,  we  have  but  to  obserye  the  par- 
ties whose  coignnct  labours  are  needsaary  to 
the  production  of  this  result. 

These  are,  Ist.  The  person  or  persons  from 
whom  in  eadi  instance  the  information  should 
come ;  2d.  The  person  or  persons  by  whom  it 
should  be  reoeived.  Furnisher  of  the  informa- 
tion any  person  may  be :  a  receiver  of  it  is  as 
such  a  sort  of  public  ftmetionaiy ;  at  any  rate, 
if  BO  it  be  that  he  does  what  is  required  to  the 
giving  publicity  to  it,  as  he  must  do  sooner  or 
Uter,  or  he  might  as  well  not  receive  it. 

In  comparison  vrith  that  which  is  offered  by 
fear,  the  force  of  all  other  obstacles  put  to- 
gether is  inconsiderable. 

Fear  is  the  expectation  of  eventual  evil,  evU 
at  the  hand  of  all  those  to  whom  publicity,  in 
relation  to  the  event  in  question,  may  come  to 
be  dia^peeable.  Against  all  such  fear,  the 
most  oTOctnal  of  all  securities  is  eonee<UmetU: 
concealment  of  every  person  by  whom  anything 
has  been  contributed  to  the  publicity  of  the 
obnoxious  state  of  things. 

Known  it  is  neoessary  they  shonldbe — ^known 
to  the  fimotionary  by  whom  the  information  is 
received  or  extnifCted,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  eventual  responsibility,  in  case  of  disturb- 
ance given  to  the  peace  of  the  community  and 
of  individuals,  by  &lse  accounts.  To  one  func- 
tionary, or  perhaps  one  set  of  fiinctionaries,  it 
is  necessary  that  for  this  purpose  every  person 
contributing  to  the  ftamiuiing  of  the  infonna- 
tion,  should  be  adequately  Imown :  known  to 
the  purpose  of  being  eventually  forthcoming 
to  the  purpose  of  being  subjected  to  punish- 
mentyin  case  of  mendacity  or  injurious  temerity. 
But  to  no  other  person  is  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  known. 

Next  come  the  several  persons  by  whom  any 
part  is  borne  towards  the  giving  permanent 
and  appropriate  publicity  to  the  informatiom 
when  reoeived.  At  one  stage  or  other,  some 
one  person  at  least  there  must  be— Hwtorally 
persons  move  than  ono-*-whose  agency  in  the 
business  eannot  be  kept  ooncealed :  concealed, 
that  is  to  say  from  those  from  whose  power  ven- 
geance willnaturally  be  to  be  apprehended.  But 
when  any  one  person  is  known,  as  having  borne 
a  part  in  it,  the  greater  the  number  of  the  per- 
scms  thus  known  to  have  done  so  the  better : 
the  greater  the  number,  the  higher  their  situa- 
X  tion  (meaning  their  official  situation)  and  the 


more  dispersed  their  several  ■itaatMna—aen- 
ing  their  topographical  sitnaiioiia  For  Of 
higher  their  official  situation  and  tha  gieakr 
the  number  of  the  parsons  ooenpyiag  thmi 
several  situations,  the  more  dangeroaa  wiB  it 
be  for  the  oppranor  to  endoavonr  to  estaad  Vt 
them  his  oppressing  hand:  the  lu^wr  sad 
more  numerous  the  more  dai^genws^  aad  thi 
more  dispersed  the  more  diffienlt. 

Suppose,  for  example,  by  one  sndli  l^adaaa- 
ary,  or  set  of  fhnctionaiies,  inftamattoa  of  as 
act  of  oppression  received  and  eoamttfeed  «• 
writing.  If  theirsitnataoiiiBthat«ra8et«f 
AuLctionaries  constitutiag  a  Jndicatoxy  of  ths 
higher  order,  then  suppose  a  copy  aanft  Is  cveiy 
Judicatory  in  the  Dominion,  and  by  tha  join 
authority  of  them  all  made  pnhlio  at  eas  sal 
the  same  time:  made  public  by  wbiissi h i 
means  of  publicity  happen  to  be  at  Ibeir  esm* 
mand.  Hers  the  security  against  ^ 
from  the  oppressor  is  at  its  masiMM 
it  should  be  deemed  advisaUo,  thsti 
branch  of  the  authority  of  the  Stale»  risMiiiiii- 
cation  be  also  made  to  the  Militaiy. 

2d.  A  Case  may  be  soppsaed  ia  which 
whether  fear  have  place  or  no,  indalfw  aa  j 
oppoee  a  bar,  more  or  less  poweiftdy  la  mm- 
munication.  Snppoee  the  oppressad  part? 
alive  and  in  conditioa  to  act,  uadoleBeo  u  aat 
in  his  instance  very  likely  to  take  plaea.  Fsr 
affording  the  requisite  exoitonieiit»  Iba  dssiie 
of  compensation  and  vengeance  wiU,  gsiwnlly 
speaking,  be  sufficient.  Bat  la  bim,  ewm 
though  living,  it  may  hapqpen  that  tba  i^^aiy  ia 
not  for  some  time  known;  and  tba  case  a 
which  the  op^ressiont — ^tbe  imvj — is  at  ili 
maijmum,  is  that  in  which  adequate  enks- 
ment  is  most  apt  to  be  wanting.  Hdb  in  lbs 
case  in  which,  by  the  oppressive  aot,tba  Bfr  «f 
the  victim  has  been  made  a  saoilee.  la  tha 
case,  whether  any  oonnexioB  of  bis  dupaatdio 
come  forward  and  seek  redress,  be  IB  f 
will  be  matter  of  aoddent.  In  < 
that  not  a  very  uncommon  one,thes 
of  any  such  person  will  be  an 
altogether  naturaL  A  dead  body,  say  at  tbs 
dawn  of  dayy-^the  dead  body  of  a  nma  la  iMai 
lying  on  a  high  road  or  some  sncb  public  plaaa, 
and  for  some  time  nobody  knowing  wboaa  it  is» 
by  no  connexion  of  his  is  Uie  eatasinq 
or  suspected. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  ol^eet  la  to  ebt 
information  from  the  ilxat  penea  ta  «bi 
senses  the  spectacle  has  ha|ipeaad  to  pna 
itself  in  the  first  instance.  Hers,  Ihr  sai^ 
moenting  the  resisting  force  of  i 
active  forces  present  themselvsa: 
the  social  affectioas  by  a  f 
tive  and  appcopriato  <Usoeii8e^  i 
the  case  of  uon-peifonnaBee^  aadrtwaid  in  Ibe 
case  of  performance,  of  this  pabUcaeniea.  Of 
these  instnuaents,  whether  eoe  er  iMi%  er  aO. 
may  with  most  propriety  be  appBad,  wiil  dt- 
pend  upon  cireumstanees ;  cumoMtaaeaa  lae 
pariiealar  to  lay  claim  to  a  plaes  bars. 

3d.  Obstacle^poverty.    Undentaad  icla- 
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tite  porerty — ^inability  to  defray  the  expense, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Of  the  operations  neces- 
sarily preparatory  to  the  ultimate  publication 
above  brought  to  view,  an  indeinite  nunber 
may,  any  or  all  of  tbcnn,  be  nuavoidably  at- 
tended with  an  indefinite  amonnt  of  expense. 
1.  CoUeoting  from  places  in  indeilnite  mun- 
ber,  each  of  them  indefiniiely  distant,  persons 
capable  of  serying  in  the  character  of  reporting, 
or  say,  depoemg  witnesses.  2,  Committing  to 
writing  the  result  of  their  rs^ectiTe  deposi- 
tions. 3.  Transmitting  from  Judicatory  to 
Judicatory,  from  office  to  office,  copies  of  the 
written  instrument  to  which  the  statement  <^ 
the  case  was  first  consigned. 

Though  provision  might,  in  some  way  />r 
other,  be  made  fmr  them,  the  case  requind 
that  these  seyeral  sources  of  expense  should 
be  brooght  to  view.  In  what  particular  way 
any  sneh  provision  may  most  conveniently  be 
made  will  depend  upon  local  oireumstanees, 
anch  as  are  not  within  the  cognizance  of  hhn 
by  whom  these  particulais  are  offered  to  view. 
Note  here,  ttat  as  well  upon  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  most  willing,  as  upon  those  who 
are  likely  to  be  most  unwilling,  should  the 
tone  of  whatever  ordinances  aie  issued  for  pro- 
viding publication  be  as  Ibrcibly  imperative  as 
possible.  The  more  irrisistible  in  appearance 
the  coeroive  process,  the  greater  will  be  the 
security  given  to  him  in  whose  breast  any  de- 
sire to  co-operate  towards  the  beneficial  effect 
in  question  has  place :  against  the  wrath  of  the 
offended  and  denounced  oppressor  he  has  co- 
ercion to  plead  as  his  excuse. 

Section  VL 

Notijioailion  and  PuUieitif  as  to  Sujfraget — 
Newspapers :  Letter  l?oA, 

To  the  snbject-matter  thus  denominated, 
the  operations  which  apply  to  the  purpose  in 
hand  will  be  seen  to  be  the  Ibllowing,  viz.  1. 
Extraction.  2.  Registration.  3.  Midtiplicsr 
tion.    4.  Transmission  or  say  division. 

For  all  these  several  operations  one  and  the 
same  instrument  presents  itself  as  the  efficient 
and  the  only  efiicient  instrument.  This  instru- 
ment is  no  other  than  a  Newspaper :  mnlti- 
tnde  of  instruments  of  this  same  sort  em- 
ployed by  so  many  different  sorts  of  hands, 
and  muHHude  of  copies  of  each,  as  great  as 
possible. 

In  this  instrunent  may  be  seen  not  only  an 
approbate  organ  of  the  Public-Opinion  Tri- 
bunal, but  the  only  regularly  and  constantly 
acting  visible  one. 

In  this  same  tribunal  it  is  by  the  News- 
paper Editor  that  in  each  case  &b  motion  in 
which  the  decision  originates  is  made:  and 
thus  mneh  ef  the  matter  is  no  fiction,  but  the 
exact  truth.  Thereupon  come  the  sdfragesi 
— snflhigeB  given  by  those  members  of  the 
community  being  at  the  saoie  time  readers  of 
the  Newspaper,  or  in  converse  with  these  that 
are, — so  when  it  happens  to  take  cognizance  of 


the  matter.  These  suffirages  being,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of  being  collected, 
the  number  of  them  must  in  each  case  be  left  to 
inference  and  coi^ecture.  Meantime.thns  much 
may  be  remarked,  namely,  that  in  the  instance 
of  each  person  it  is  by  the  real  and  true  opi- 
nion, the  real  and  inward  afibctiony  not  the 
opinion  and  aflRBCtion  declared  and  avowed,  that 
the  sahxtatry  efibctor  the  check  applied  to  mismle 
is  produced:  for  it  is  by  opinion  and  afiBMtioB 
really  entertained,  and  not  by  the  opinion  and 
affection  professed  to  be  entertained  by  a  ma& 
that  an  action  in  the  shi^e  in  question  is  pro- 
duced. 

Newspapers,  suppose,  two  taking  difESarent 
sides  of  the  question  in  each  case :  one  sop- 
pose  the  side  of  the  suffering  people ;  the  other 
the  side  of  the  oppressing  Sovereign  and  hie 
ndarule.  Here  the  case  is  rendered  more  com- 
plicated ;  motions  the  tenor  of  them  in  every 
instance  visible  and  permanent.  Snfih^^  ex- 
pressed or  not  expressed,  i  e.  with  or  vrithout 
tenor,  but  in  both  cases,  invisible  and  evanes- 
cent. Of  these  suffirages  some  are  on  the  side 
of  one  of  the  writers,  others  en  that  of  the 
other. 

Grreater  is  the  efficiency  of  this  one  sort  of 
written  instrument  than  tiiat  of  all  other  writ- 
ten instruments  put  together.  On  this  and 
that  question  pamphlets  and  books,  works, 
small  and  gr^  may  be  written.  But  by  no 
one  of  them  is  any  regulaar  cogninnce  taken 
of  the  several  occmrenees  as  they  take  place: 
for  by  any  publication,  suppose  any  such  re- 
gularity and  constancy  of  attention  kept  up,  it 
becomes  the  very  thing  here  in  question,  i  s. 
a  Newspaper. 

In  a  Representative  Government,  at  any 
rate  in  a  Representative  Democracy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  frmction  ef  the  principal  Mi- 
nister,more  important  is  the  Amotion  of  this  un- 
official fhnctionary  than  that  of  any  official  one. 
More  important,  that  is  to  say,  in  particular 
to  the  great  purpose  here  in  question — ^that  of 
making  application  ef  the  power  ef  the  Public- 
Opinion  Tribunal  in  its  hig^t  character  and 
by  fkr  the  most  beneficial  one,  of  a  check  up- 
on misrule.  Of  this  superiority  the  causes  are 
— 1.  In  each  individuid  instance  the  greater 
number  of  the  suflh^ies  on  which  the  motione 
made  by  these  Representatives  of  the  people 
are  taken  for  their  ground,  the  motions  made 
by  these  unofficial  compared  with  those  made 
by  any  official  representative.  By  the  Prime 
Minister  impulse  is  given  to  the  machinery  of 
the  political  sanction:  by  the  Editor  of  the  prime 
popular  Newspaper  to  that  of  the  Social  Sanc- 
tion.— But,  2.  moretoparticularly  the  constaney 
and  continuity  of  action  whidi  has  place  in» 
this  case — sources  of  influence  in  respect  of 
which  no  official  Representative  limited  ae 
his  motions  and  discourses  are,  to  particular 
and  scattered  reasons  and  scattered  points  of 
form  can  hold  comparison  with  him. 

The  aptitude  of  the  Newspaper  in  question, 
with  reference  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
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greatest  namber  being  given,  its  UBefulness 
will  be  as  the  extent  to  which  the  diflbsion  of 
it  has  place :  in  other  words,  as  the  namber  of 
the  persons  to  whose  minds  it  finds  its  way. 

The  circumstances  on  which  the  degree  of 
that  extent  depends,  in  particular  at  &e  out- 
set of  the  sort  of  institution  in  question  are, 
Ist,  the  constancy;  2,  the  frequency,  of  Its 
publication;  3,  its  mixture  with  matters  of  a 
nature  uniTersally  interesting;  4,  its  cheap- 
ness— the  smallness  of  the  price;  5,  the  im- 
partiality of  its  procedure  in  respect  of  the  ad- 
mission or  rejection  of  articles;  6,  the  mode- 
ration of  its  language,  f .  e,  its  purity  from  ex- 
pressions of  vague  and  ungrounded  yitupera- 
tion  and  laudation  of  men  and  measures. 

Of  the  seyeral  qualities  the  three  first,  are 
at  the  same  time  the  most  essential,  and  the 
most  easily  secured  to  it,  as  being  those  that 
are  the  most  completely  independent  of  the 
mental  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  in- 
diyiduals.  . 

1.  Ab  to  constancy.  This  quality  is  of  all 
others  the  easiest  to  secure.  It  is  moreoTer 
a  matter  of  prime  necessity  that  the  institu- 
tion be  BO  conducted.  The  interest  created 
and  kept  up  by  it  cannot  but  be  in  the  closest 
degree  dependent  upon  the  assurance  with 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  each  paper,  a  reader 
looks  forward  to  a  regular  succession  of  the 
like  entertainment  provided  by  the  same  hands. 
So  invariably  is  this  property  possessed  by  this 
species  of  discourse  wherever  it  has  place,  tiiat 
the  absence  of  it  not  being  presented  by  ex- 
perience, is  not  easily  presented  to  view  by 
imagination. 

2.  Next,  in  the  order  of  importance,  comes 
the  quality  of  frequency.  The  number  of 
readers  being  given,  the  greater  the  frequency 
of  its  appearance,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
difihsion.  Nor,  in  the  instance  of  the  idiment 
thus  administered  to  the  mind,  is  the  appetite 
slackened  by  the  frequency  of  its  application, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  aliment  administered  to 
the  bodily  frame.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ra- 
ther kept  alive  and  invigorated,— tiie  meal  of 
each  day  operating  as  an  excitement  to  look 
out  for  that  of  the  next  day  following. 

S.  Variety,  admixture  of  the  political  matter 
with  matters  of  other  sorts,  in  the  greatest 
variety  possible.  What  gives  this  property  an 
essential  claim  to  notice,  is — ^besides  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  amount  of  diffusion  depends 
upon  it — that  it  is  so  little  dependent  upon 
ihe  talent  employed  in  the  conducting  of  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  six  sorts  of  matter, 
each  of  them  interesting  to  one  daas  of  readers, 
no  one  sort  interesting  to»  classes  more  than 
one.  By  this  means,  you  have  six  times  as 
many  readers,  iind  regular  purchasers,  as  tf 
there  were  no  more  sorts  of  matter  in  it  than 
one.  Each  class  stands  assured  of  having 
something  in  which  he  takes  an  interest.  As 
it  is  on  no  other  terms  that  he  can  get  any- 
thing, no  one  of  them  is.  debarred  from  the 
purchase  of  his  one-sixth  by  the  consideration 


that  without  more  than  that  sixth  it  is  Mt 
obtainable. 

When  this  variety  of  entertaJnaieat  it  kiyi 
up,  no  imaginable  literary  compositiQB  csa,  ia 
respect  of  attractiveness,  by  poasibility  4 
into  competition  with  this,  nor,  in 
with  reference  to  the  uses  here  In  ' 
From  the  physical  sasodation — t 
of  the  natural  and  visible  signs — an  i 
is  instantly  formed  between  the  ideas  «f  wiuk 
they  are  respectively  the  representelivca.  Tak- 
ing up  the  newspaper,  each  one  is  upon  fht 
look-out  for  the  matter  of  thai  sort  in  which 
he  takes  a  more  particular  interest ;  hot  i^ib 
he  is  upon  the  look-out  for  that,  mattw  of  aS 
other  sorts  is  continually  offering  itself  to  hu 
eyes.  Little  by  little  the  dryness  and  repel- 
siveness  of  each  wear  away ;  eadi,  in  asae 
degree  or  other,  becomes  more  and  nore  &■£- 
liar  to  him.  And  even  supposing  that  matioi 
in  which  he  takes  no  interest  at  all,  are  regu- 
larly passed  over  without  a  ^aaee,  sciD  «f 
those  in  which  he  takes  some  interest,  the  ia- 
terest  is,  little  by  little,  increased. 

In  what  abundance,  by  the  mere  drea- 
stance  of  the  being  among  the  contents  «f  ha 
newspaper,  a  man  is  led  to  the  reading  «f  arti- 
cles for  wldch  he  would  not  ever  hnve  IsokBd 
in  any  publication  exdnsively  appropriated  «» 
the  reception  of  them,  is  a  ciremnstanee  wUck 
can  scarcely  have  escaped  any  person^  ei- 
perienee. 

5.  Impartiality,— its  uses.  Wheieseewr 
there  are  newspapers,  there  will  be,  er  rather 
are  already,  parties;  and  wherever  these  are 
parties,  all  minor  divisions  naturally  fiJl  sodtr 
one  all-comprehensive  division, — the  nssailaBtt 
and  the  supporters  of  the  party  whidi  has  the 
power  of  the  country  in  its  hands.  If  that 
be  any  tolerable  degree  of  freedoa,  a  ne«i- 
paper  can  hardly  have  place  far  any  loigth  sf 
time,  but  rival  newspapers,  one  or  nMse,  will 
start  up  likewise.  Be  the  nnmber  ef  nem- 
papers  ever  so  great  or  ever  so  sanll,  great 
would  be  the  advantage,  in  respect  of  extern 
of  currency,  if  the  editor  oonld  prevnfl  epn 
himself  to  keep  up  an  impartial  oooiae  hetwea 
the  two  parties,— to  give  equal  silMlsiisn  to 
attacks  and  to  defences.  Obvions  sllsftilhiii 
is  the  advantsge  which  the  coone  thns  pie- 
scribed  by  justice  would  secure  tolmn.  Ilnadcn 
of  all  parties  would  be  invited.  Noiendcnef 
any  party  would  be  repelled.  Nanhcr  sf 
readers  of  each  party  suppose  e<iaal ;  «■  this 
impartial  plan,  the  number  would  he  the  deaUe 
of  that  wUch  it  is  on  the  ordinary  pnrtini  plsn. 

But,  for  securing  to  the  instrenMut  ef  in- 
struction this  at  once  most  respectahis  and 
most  diflicult  endowment — ^and  this 
prejudice  to  the  difltaslon  of  it — ^whni  ' 
be  the  most  eligible  course !  not  to  i 
troversial  matter  on  eithmr  side,  bnt  te  : 
it  on  both  sides.  By  the  saeiifies  ef  this  «>- 
mnlating  matter,  the  puUieatioB  wtnM  be 
rendered,  by  the  double  and  lecipreia] 
tion,  doubly  excitative  and  attractive. 
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On  the  part  of  a  newspaper  editor,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  profess  impartiality ;  few 
things  more  difflcnlt  than  to  maintain  it.  Bat 
if,  in  the  highest  degree,  utility  depends  upon 
impartiality — upon  actual  impartiality — in  a 
not  much  inferior  degree  does  it  depend  upon 
the  reputation  of  impartiality, — upon  the  pro- 
portion between  those  of  his  readers,  in  whose 
eyes  he  is  impartial,  and  the  number  of  those 
in  whose  eyes  he  fails  in  respect  of  a  quality 
so  highly  desirable :  and  unhappily  he  may  be 
in  erer  so  high  a  degree  actually  impartial, 
and  yet,  and  eyen  from  that  very  cause,  be 
partial  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

For  keeping  up  impartiality  without  dimi- 
nution of  frequency,  the  most  effectual  course, 
supposing  extent  of  sale  to  permit,  would  be 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  to  employ 
two  editors,  one  whose  assertions  were  on  the 
one  side,  the  other  whose  assertions  were  on 
the  opposite  side :  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  allotted  to  each  being  the  same.  Why 
not !  The  answer  is,  lest  in  that  case  there 
should  be  a  correspondent  alteration  and  divi- 
sion  among  the  customers :  one  set  buying  the 
paper  on  the  goyemment  day  and  not  on  the 
opposition  day:  the  other  on  the  opposition 
day  and  not  on  the  goyemment  day.  Not 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  readers  would 
thus  content  themselyes  with  no  more  than 
half  the  aggregate  stock  of  facts.  But  still 
some  there  would  be,  and  antecedently  to  ex- 
perience it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  how 
many.  As  to  any  endeayour  to  conceal  this 
part  of  the  arrangement  it  would  neither  be 
piaeticable  nor  desirable.  To  exclude  fraud 
and  ii\justice,  and  to  secure  harmony,  some  ar- 
rangements of  detail  would  be  necessary;  nor 
does  the  securing  such  as  would  be  adequate 
present  to  yiew  a  task  of  any  considerable 
difficulty. 

6.  Moderation,  or  say  good  temper.  Un- 
happily for  securing  this  quality,  important 
as  it  is,  there  is  no  such  simple  and  effec- 
tual recipe  as  hath  been  shown  to  haye  place 
in  the  case  of  impartiality. 

Of  moderation,  the  simplest  and  clearest 
description,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  can  be  giyen 
is — the  ayoiding  to  employ  for  the  giying 
expression  of  disapprobation,  whether  of  men, 
or  measures,  or  modes  of  action,  any  words 
or  phrases  of  yague  and  yiolent  yitupera- 
tion,  that  express  ayersion  or  displeasure, 
yrithout  any  precise  designation  of  tiie  cause 
of  it. 

Of  eyery  yiolation  of  the  laws  of  moderation, 
yarious  and  serious  are  apt  to  be  the  eyil  con- 
sequences. 

1.  By  the  disgust  which  it  cannot  but  pro- 
duce it  tends  to  exclude  readers  to  a  number 
altogether  unascertainable  and  unlimited:  and 
among  them  not  only  those  who  are  decidedly 
attached  to  the  party  whose  sensibility  is  thus 
wounded,  but  others  who  are  neutral,  .indif- 
ferent, or  undecided. 

2.  By  the  hostility  thus  manifested  corre- 


spondent hostility  on  the  opposite  side  cannot 
but  be  proyoked. 

3.  Among  the  consequences  of  such  hosti- 
lity prosecutions— attacks  in  the  field  of  Judi- 
cature will,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  haye 
place. 

Hints  respecting  ike  best  plan  for  the  conducting 
of  a  Newspaper. 

1.  One  sort  of  article  by  which  an  interest, 
more  or  less  exclusiye,  cannot  fail  to  be  ex- 
cited, is — ^an  indication  of  sights  to  be  seen : 
things  offered  for  purchase  or  hire :  prices  of 
goods  of  yarious  sorts  at  yarious  places :  pro- 
babilities in  respect  of  future  increase  and 
diminution  of  price. 

2.  Accidents.  At  all  times,  by  occurrences 
of  this  sort,  more  or  less  of  interest  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  excited  in  most  breasts.  The  greater 
the  interest  taken,  the  greater  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  afforded  to  the  sympathe- 
tic affection :  that  affection,  upon  the  strength 
of  which  morality  and  felicity  so  essentially 
depend. 

3.  Offences,  Of  matter  under  this  head,  the 
useftilness  is  of  prime  importance  with  reference 
to  the  particular  design  here  in  question.  Of 
the  misdeeds  of  yarious  sorts  from  time  to  time 
committed,  few  in  comparison,  at  the  utmost 
will  be  those  committed  by  the  order  of  the 
soyereign,  or  which  it  is  matter  of  pleasure  or 
adyantage  to  him  to  see  committed.  For  the 
greater  part  they  will  be  of  that  class  by 
which,  while  no  profit  in  any  shape  is  pro- 
duced to  men  in  power,  as  such,  suffering  is 
produced  to  indiyiduals,  and  through  indiyi- 
duals,  danger  and  alarm  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  thereby  to  the  Members  of  Goyem- 
ment in  the  quality  of  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This  being  the  case,  to  the 
publication  of  misdeeds  in  general  no  ayersion 
will  be  excited  in  their  minds,  no  objection 
will  haye  place  in  their  eyes.  But  the  habit 
of  writing  and  reading  accounts  of  misdeeds  of 
all  sorts  being  once  established,  mention  of  the 
misdeeds  committed  by  or  agreeable  to  men 
in  power,  will  find  their  way  in  along  with  the 
rest — will  slide  in  unobseryed  by  the  editor, 
or  at  least,  as  if  unobseryed.  And  thus  the 
way  will  be  payed  for  the  general  admission 
of  misdeeds,  in  the  commission  of  which  the 
man  in  power  has  an  interest,  or  imagines  he 
has  an  interest. 

4.  Proceedings  of  Courts  of  Justice:  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Cadi  in  the  metropolis :  being 
that  by  the  proceedings  of  which  the  greatest 
interest  will  naturally  be  excited. 

5.  Deaths.  Number  of  in  the  metropolis, 
and  other  principal  towns:  according  to  a 
periodical  enumeration,  if  obtainable.  In  the 
case  of  those  of  remarkable  persons,  their 
names  giyen  with  any  particulars  that  can  be 
collected  of  their  characters. 

6.  Births.  Those  of  persons  of  the  male  sex 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  acts  of  circumcision : 
of  which  a  register,  if  not  actually  kept,  might. 
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it  is  supposed,  wlthont  much  difficulty,  be 
caused  to  be  kept,  by  the  Imans  and  Notaries 
of  the  sereral  mosques. 

7.  The  like  occunrenoes  in  the  domains  of 
the  neighbouring  states. 

8.  Parallels  between  the  particulars  indica- 
tive of  the  state  of  society  and  manners,  as 
between  the  state  in  question  and  other  Ka- 
hometan  States  on  the  one  part,  and  Christian 
States  in  general,  or  in  particular,  on  the 
other. 

1.  Points  on  which  the  adyantage  appears 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  liahometan  States. 

2.  Points  on  which  the  advantage  tfptuB 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  States. 

In  all  these  cases,  constant  standard  of  re- 
ference the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number. 

9.  Indications  of  physical  inoonyenieney ; 
with  or  witihont  hints  respecting  the  most  eli- 
gible means  of  remedy. 

To  each  class  of  articles,  as  above,  there 
might  be  a  use  in  prefixing  the  denomination 
of  it  on  a  separate  line  and  larger  type;  as 
thus  : — ^AociDSNTS ;  OpFnccn ;  Dbaths.  By 
this  means,  1.  Readers  would  be  directed  in- 
stantaneously to  the  class,  vrhatever  it  were, 
in  which  he  hi^pened  to  have  an  interest  2. 
The  attention  would,  by  this  perpetually  re- 
curring excitement,  be  kept  avrske.  3.  By 
these  exemplifications  tiie  minds  of  the  readers 
would  be  amiliarized  with  the  practice  and 
general  conception  of  commanding  arrange- 
ments. 

A  degree  of  difibsion  sufficient  for  continn- 
ance  being  supposed  to  be  already  established, 
now  then  comes  the  question,— concerning  the 
general  usefhlneos  of  it,  by  what  means  it  may 
be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  only  right  and 
proper  end  of  sound  action,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number.  TUs  all-ruling, 
all-comprehensive,  and  all-important  principle, 
though  not  on  every  occasion  brought  finward 
and  held  up  to  view  in  its  own  name,  should, 
on  every  occasion,  be  inwardly  kept  in  view : 
and  even  by  name,  the  greater  the  number  of 
the  occasions  on  which,  without  exciting  abuse 
and  ^^BgQBt,  it  can  be  brought  to  view  the 
better.  For  by  it  a  standard  is  held  up,  the 
only  legitimate  standard  by  which  the  mis- 
chievousness  of  misdeeds  can  be  proved,  and 
the  degree  of  it  measured  and  indicated. 

Every  occasion  should  be  embraoed  of  mak- 
ing application  of  the  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple to  the  individual  occurrences  of  the  day, 
showing,  1.  How  morality  and  lu^ipinees  de- 
pend upon  the  notoriety  of  the  rule  of  action 
referred  to  by  the  Judicatories.  2.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  greatest  degree  of  equality  consis- 
tent with  seenrity  in  the  distribution  oftheexter- 
nal  instruments  of  felicity  in  all  their  shapes:  in 
particular,  power  and  the  matter  of  wealth  in 
all  its  shapes.  3.  Showing  how  compensa- 
•  tioa  to  all  sofi'erers  by  a  misdeed  in  any  shape 
ought  to  take  place  of  puushment,  benuse 


the  burden  of  afbrding 

rates  as  pmushment  so  fitf  aa  it  g 

punishment  should  be  adiq»ted  to 

that  by  aUotting  to  the  i 

deeds,  the  man  severe  punisluaeoi,  i 

cannot  reform  from  misdoing  altaffstkcr,  may 

be  induced  to  commit  the  lees  miaBhieviee*  is 

preference  to  the  more  misehieTo«%  ftc  Ac 

Particulars  of  the  naes  of  literaiy  coital 
to  be  provided  antecedently  to  the  tmmmnn 
ment  of  the  publication  of  a  work  of  this  satt. 

Antecedently  to  the  setting  up  a^y  saekaevs- 
paper,  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  have  a 
stock  more  or  less  extensive  of  fiweign  bcws- 
p^>er8,  to  serve  as  soorces  oni  of  whieh  headi 
of  information  would  be  brought  to  view,  aad 
might  be  selected.  OfaUnew^^pentfasEi^- 
lish  are  by  for  the  most  inetrootiTo.  Kest  to 
them,  those  of  the  Anglo-Amerioia  United 
States.  In  oomparison  with  these  tlie  Fnadi 
are  worth  but  little ;  the  nowspapen  «f  aD 
other  nations  put  together  nothiqg  sbl  aD.  The 
public  demand  which  it  is  hoped  will  acoom- 
pany  the  paper,  will  serve  to  show  the  prodi- 
gious nnmb^  of  articles  of  this  aoii  that  an 
every  year  published  in  England  ;— alee  the 
enormous  revenue  derived  from  theaa:  always 
remembered,  that  this  is  among  the  wool  of  iH 
sourees  of  revenue,  and  more  wqifriafly  m 
would  it  be  in  any  country  in  whiehnowspopai 
are  set  up  for  the  first  time.  ThereaaoniB,tfeat 
to  an  extent  more  or  less  eonaidenUe,  every 
tax  operates  as  a  prohibitioii,  a  pioliibitiaa 
applied  to  the  sort  of  aiiicles  taxed:  asaatht 
instance  in  question,  though  a  boun^  weoU 
not  be  necessary,  a  bounty  wonUL  be  leas  msn- 
strofls  than  a  prohibition.* 

Suppose  a  doaen  boys  receiving  at  the  echesi 
in  questionf  their  education,  the  meal  oaafol 
and  thence  the  highest  occupation  wfaloh  the 
best  head  among  them  could  be  pat  te^  wonM 
be  that  of  editing  a  newspaper  oe  hia  iitaiit 
to  his  own  connt^.  The  maet>er  nagM  Aeese 
for  this  purpose  the  most  psvaaisBmg^  and  he 
mii^t  be  trahied  toit  even  at  the  aebaelitidf 
before  his  return. 

Antecedently  to  the  setting  up  as  ahove»  a 
stock  of  matter  should  be  prepaied  amd  kept 
in  readiness :  various  kinds  of  maflwr  bciiig 
tried  for  the  pnipose  ef  observh^g  aad  1 
ing  which  of  them  excited  Ihe 
As  the  publication  went  on,  varioos  artarles 
of  every  sort,  advertisemeata  ia  paHicalar, 
would  cJT  course  be  sent  in  by  those  wheae  tasis 
were  pleased,  or  their  interest,  as  it  Sficmed  to 
tiiem  served.  As  thus  miseeUaneeas  amd  ever 
highly  interesting  matter  by  dogieea  eaane  m 
the  less  interesting  matter  bekmgii^  to  tto 


*  See  forther  on  this  subject  p.  571, 
f  From  (he  memonmda  aad  iiieiesp 


the  withor  in  eonaezion  with  this  saMeft,  it  i 
aspaar  that  part  of  hia  pnjeet  waa  tbm  edai 
of  yoMig  aaHvaa  ef  Tripoli,  m  Brilaia  ;  hat  hi 
not  appear  to  have  pot  this  part  of  Ua  rst— 
dation  definitively  into  fenn.~-£tf. 
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original  stock  would  giro  way  to  it  It  is  of 
the  utmost  oonseqaeuce  that  on  no  appointed 
dayi^tsoeyer  any  fiulure  of  the  appearance 
of  the  paper  shotdd  take  place :  and  hy  the 
preparatory  stock  in  question,  all  such  fiulure 
might  eflbetnally  be  prerented. 

Production  and  multiplication  are  eflfocted 
by  newspapers:  oonyeyanoe  by  the  letter  post.* 
lliese  and  whatOTor  other  documents  require, 
for  the  production  of  their  intended  effiBct,  to 
be  seat  to  a  distance,  are  of  no  use,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  couTcyed  to  tiieir  respectiye 
destinations.  Between  any  two  places  in  the 
dominion  in  question,  is  there  any  such  estab- 
lishment as  a  post  for  letters!  A  messenger 
or  chain  of  messengers  trayellingat  stated  in- 
tervals between  the  one  and  the  other  1  Be- 
tween the  capital,  for  instance,  and  the  two 
Uniyersities,  or  one  and  which  of  them  f  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  way  would  be  to 
establish  a  system  of  communication  of  this 
kind  between  the  office  of  the  Cadi  at  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  seyeral  judicatories.  Next  to 
that  would  be  the  establishing  the  likebetween 
each  judicatory  and  the  seyenJ  mosqueswithin 
its  territorial  field  of  jurisdiction,  messengers 
one  or  more  going  the  circuit  among  the  mosques. 

In  time,  pay  reoeiyed  for  letters  sent  from 
indiylduals  to  indiyiduals,  might  lessen  the 
expense  to  goyemment.  As  Uie  number  of 
persons  who  read  and  write  receives  increase, 
so  will  the  receipts  of  every  such  establish- 
ment. But  at  no  time  should  any  of  these  re- 
ceipts be  made  a  source  of  rcTeuue.  A  tax  on 
the  intercourse  between  man  and  man  being 
a  prohibition  on  ail  who  cannot  afibrd  to  pay 
tiie  tax,  cripples  social  intercourse:  cripples 
it  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  nips  all  im- 
provement in  the  bud. 

Of  the  proposed  system  of  communication, 
the  direct  as  being  the  most  important  object 
is — ^personal  security ;  and  in  particular  secu- 
rity against  oppression  by  the  hands  of  rulers. 
But  a  system  of  communication,  if  once  estab- 
lished for  the  major  purpose,  will  apply  itself 
of  itself  to  all  minor  purposes.  It  wUl  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency  of  the  judicial  power 
as  applied  to  its  iuore  obvious  and  more  ordi- 
nary purposes.  It  will  contribute  to  the  secu- 
rity of  individuals  as  against  injury  by  indi- 
viduals. 

It  will  contribute  to  the  increase  of  com- 
merce:  in  regard  to  each  article,  making 
known  to  each  possessor  of  a  surplus  beyond 
his  occasion,  where  those  individuals  are  to  be 
found,  who,  to  the  desire  of  possessing  the  ar- 
ticle, add  Uie  means  of  paying  for  it.    Whe- 


*  What  follows  WM  written,  m  appean  from 
the  dates  on  the  MS8.,  some  months  previoosly  to 
the  above  consideratioiu  as  to  newipi^n:  and 
the  circamstaace  that  theiabjects  thongh  intimately 
connected  with  each  other  were  separately  treated 
at  different  periods,  will  account  for  any  want  of 
connexion  that  may  appear  in  the  arrangement. 


ther  for  the  mere  chance  of  finding  individuals 
in  sufficient  number  able  and  willing  to  make 
use  of  it  for  merely  commercial  purposes,  it 
would  be  worth  vHiile  to  establish  a  system  of 
communication  in  the  first  instance,  would  be 
matter  of  uncertainty  calling  for  calculation ; 
but,  on  the  supposition  that  it  vrould  be  worth 
while  to  establish  it  for  the  sake  of  security 
alone,  any  the  least  chance  of  its  being  contri- 
butory to  the  increase  of  oommeroe,  that  is  to 
say  to  the  increase  of  opulence,  cannot  but 
operate  as  an  additional  probable  benefit,  and 
as  an  additional  inducement. 

Meantime,  in  the  early  state  of  the  establish- 
ment, by  whom  shall  the  expense,  whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  it,  be  defirayedl  A 
question  this  which,  where  any  advance  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  track  of  civilisation, 
is  unhappily  obtruding  itself  at  every  step.  As 
to  the  sovereign,  the  ftmds  of  the  state,  which 
are  all  of  them  his  funds,  are  never  sufficient 
Ibr  so  much  as  his  own  personal  expenses; 
never  sufficient,  as  yet,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  under  sudi  a  form  of  govemmenty  ever 
likely  to  be  so. 

Soldiers  in  a  certain  number-— say  8000,  are 
at  present  kept  up.  If  of  these  a  certain  num- 
ber were  regularly  employed  as  letter-carriers, 
they  would  not  be  the  less  fit  fbr  service  in  the 
character  of  soldiers :  they  would  be^the  more 
fit.  By  thus  changing  their  situation,  these 
messengers  would  thus  become  every  day  bet- 
ter and  better  acquainted  with  the  country ; 
and  in  that  way  as  well  as  others,  be  by  so 
much  the  fitter  for  service  in  their  character 
of  soldiers. 

A  slow  conveyance,  so  it  were  but  regular 
and  constant;  a  slow  conveyance  extendii^ 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  territory,  might  be 
preferable  to  a  more  expeditious  one  extend- 
ing over  a  less  portion  of  territory.  For  quick 
conveyance,  horses,  mules,  or  dromedaries, 
would  be  necessary;  but  by  this  means  the 
expense  would  perhaps  be  doubled.  In  cer- 
tain districts,  camels  would  be  necessary  for 
the  carriage  of  the  water  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence ;  but  this  would  be  only  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  SECUSITIES  IN  DETAIL. 

PART  I. 

SECURITIES  IN  PJkVQUR  OF  THE  NATION  CONSI- 
DBKED  IN  THE  AGGREGATE. 

SscnoN  I. 

Securities  a^init  Vexation  on  Account  of 
Reliffion. 

Art.  1 .  Provided  that  it  be  in  a  chamber  en- 
closed and  covered,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  true 
believer  be  not  annoyed  by  public  ceremonies 
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or  processioEB,  with  religion  for  their  cause  or 
pretext,  or  his  ears  by  the  sound  of  bells  or 
other  noises:  provided  also,  that  by  no  reli- 
gion shall  any  justifying  cause  be  made  for 
causing  suffering  in  any  shape  to  a/ij  indivi- 
dual in  respect  of  person,  property,  reputa- 
tion, or  condition  in  life: — Every  person  is  at 
liberty  to  perform  divine  service  aiter  his  own 
manner.  For  this  purpose  any  persons  without 
exception  may  assemble  together  in  private  or 
in  public. 

Aat.  2.  Every  person  is  at  liberty  to  write 
and  publish  whatever  he  pleases  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  even  although  the  truth  and 
the  goodness  of  the  only  true  religion  be  im- 
pugned thereby:  by  the  true  believer,  that 
which  is  adverse  to  the  only  true  religion,  will 
either  not  be  read  at  all,  or  read  with  the  me- 
rited contempt. 

CounUr-Seeurity.  Provided  that  no  writing 
or  imitative  figure,  containing  matter  thus 
odious  to  the  only  true  religion,  be  exposed 
anywhere  to  view  in  such  manner  as  to  be  of- 
fensive to  the  eye  of  the  true  believer  as  he 
passes.  For  any  such  exposure,  any  person  is 
responsible  to  the  purposes  of  punishment. 

Art.  3.  Every  person  is  at  Uberty  to  speak 
what  he  pleases  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
even  although  the  truth  or  the  goodness  of 
the  only  true  religion  be  impugned  thereby: 
by  the  true  believer,  that  which  is  adverse  to 
the  only  true  religion  vrill  either  not  be  heard 
at  all,  or  heard  with  the  merited  contempt 

CowUer-SeeurUp.  Provided  that  no  dis- 
course whereby  either  the  truth  or  the  good- 
ness of  the  only  true  religion  is  impeached,  be 
uttered  in  any  public  place  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  offensive  to  the  ear  of  the  true  beUever 
as  he  passes :  or  in  the  presence  and  to  the 
displeasure  of  any  true  believer  in  any  private 
place.  The  utterance  of  any  such  discourse 
in  the  hearing  of  a  true  believer  is  an  injury 
to  him,  and  as  such  may  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Seciioic  II. 

Securities  cigaind  Natiomd  Gagging:  or  secu- 
rity for  AvpecU  to  PuUie  (k)inion  and  the 
Power  of  tke  Late,  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
duct of  all  persons  whatsoever,  functionaries 
as  wdl  as  non-Junetionaries. 

Art.  1.  Every  man  is  at  liberty  to  express 
as  well  by  visible  as  by  audible  signs,  and  in 
any  way  and  to  any  extent  to  make  public, 
whatsoever  in  his  judgment  it  will  be  contri- 
butory to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number  to  be  informed  of:  and  this  al- 
though disapprobation  be  thereby  expressed 
towwds  persons  in  authority,  or  any  of  them, 
whether  on  account  of  the  general  tenor  of 
their  conduct,  or  on  account  of  their  conduct 
on  this  or  that  occasion  in  particular. 

Counter-Seeurity.  Provided  always,  that 
for  any  injury  thereby  done  to  the  reputation 
of  any  individual  by  fklse  imputations,  every 


person  concerned  in  the  doing  of  muh.  iaivj 
is  responsible  to  the  purpose  of  repanOm  sak 
punishment  at  the  suit  and  for  the  beaeSt «( 
any  individual  or  individuals  iignred:  asd 
that,  for  anything  which  being  bo  expressed 
has  for  its  object  the  exciting  mea  ie  tfet 
commission  of  this  or  that  pazticiilar  cAbcv, 
any  man  shidl  be  respondble  as  aboTiBya«oeri- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  such  offenoe. 

Art.  2.  I^  on  account  of  any  indkatioi 
given  of  supposed  delinquency  in  uiy  dnpc  ea 
the  part  of  any  person,  non-functiaBajy  m 
functionary,  a  party  be  proceeded  agaioflt  si 
law  as  for  ii^ury  to  reputation,  proof  of  tis 
delinquency  so  indicated  shall  be  received  m  i 
cause  of  justification;  and  for  the  nakiag  «f 
such  proof,  the  testimony  of  that  eaae  ia^n- 
dual  on  whom  the  delinquency  is  ^aiged, 
may  be  extracted  in  the  same  maniipr  as  that 
of  any  other  person. 

Art.  3.  AU  persons  are  at  liberty  at  afi 
times  and  in  any  number,  to  hold 
with  one  another  on  all  subjects  in 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  oonduet  of  i 
in  authority  in  particular :  and  on  the  i 
of  rectifying  whatever  may  be  amiae  dihcr  ia 
the  conduct  of  rulers  or  in  the  form  of  the  ga- 
vemment,  to  hold  converse,  namely,  as  wdl  ia 
the  way  of  correspondence  at  a  dirtano,  as  ia 
presence:  and  if  at  a  distance,  and  Umbcb 
through  the  intervention  of  others,  as  wdl  bj 
written  as  by  oral  discourse. 

Qmnter-Seeurity.  Provided  always,  that  if 
for  the  preventionof  evil  to  person  or  piopeaty  Jt 
shall  at  any  time  oe  thought  good  by  the  ptepcr 
authority,  for  limited  time,  to  pieTent  «r  in- 
hibit persons  at  large  from  coming  togeths  ia 
numbers  greater  than  are  capable  ef  heaziBg 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  diaeoorae  ef  the 
same  speaker  at  the  same  time,— especially  m 
the  night-time,  and  with  anns  about  their 
persons:  in  any  such  case,  that  whiA  shall  be 
BO  done  to  this  purpose,  shall  not  be  eoajndeged 
as  done  in  bresMch  of  this  article. 

Art.  4.  Every  act  havingforitsobject  the  peo- 
duction  of  the  effect  thus  denounced,  mader  the 
term  National  Gagging,  is  placed  as  aheve  in 
the  list  of  injurious  acts.  Every  peraon  whe 
has  knowingly  any  part  in  the  piodnetaoa  of 
it  is  accordingly  punishable  by  the  obllgatiea 
of  making  reparation,  with  or  without  paaiab- 
ment  in  another  shape,  according  to  &e  shape 
in  which  the  iigurious  act  has  shown  itaelt 

The  right  of  which  the  offence  thus  deaon- 
nated  is  the  infringement,  is  the  right  of  exer- 
cising infiuence  in  the  choice  of  the  whole 
number  of  those  members  of  the  ooiuandty 
by  whom  a  public  fyuction  in  any  shape  is  ex- 
ercised, and  of  declaring  an  opinioa  ok  their 
conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  eveiy  other  indi- 
vidual in  whose  good  condnet  all  aasaabcra 
without  exception  have  an  interest;  the  rig^ 
of  censorship,  including  the  right  of  re«civii^ 
and  writing  communication  relatiiig  to  the  ia- 
formation  which,  to  be  just,  the  exerdee  sf 
this  fiuction  requires  a  man  to  be  poaaeafifH 
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of:  in  shorty  the  poflfloeaing  on  each  oeeuion 
in  a  manner  infficiently  correct  and  extenmye^ 
the  proper  grounds  of  censorship. 

Right  lUeognited.  Giving  expression  and 
publicity  to  all  fioicts  and  dbserrations  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  indiTidual  in  question, 
promises  to  be  contributory  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number:  whether 
the  tendency  of  the  correspondent  information 
be  to  raise  or  depress  this  or  that  person  in 
the  scale  of  public  estimation. 

C<frreMpondefU  acU  of  power  prohihitedy  as 
being  violations  of  these  rights,  and  thereby 
put  upon  the  footing  of  punishable  offences — 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
be  if  exercised  by  persons  not  invested  with 
any  such  power. 

1.  Punishing,  or  endeavouring  to  contribute 
to  the  punishing  of,  any  person  for  having 
given  utterance  to  any  discourse  to  the  effect 
in  question,  expressed  by  audible  signs. 

2.  Punishing  any  person  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  such  dScourse  by  visible  signs :  that  is 
to  say,  in  characters  written  or  printed. 

3.  Punishing  uiy  person  for  transferring  to 
another  for  a  time,  or  in  perpetuity,  either 
gratis  or  for  a  price,  any  paper  in  which  such 
signs  stand  visible. 

4.  Seising,  detaining,  destroying,  or  damag- 
ing any  paper  or  other  substance,  on  which 
signs  expressive  of  the  sort  of  discourse  in 
question  are  marked.  Issuing  or  contributing  to 
the  issuing  of  any  order  for  such  seizure,  de- 
tention, destruction,  or  deterioration— giving 
or  contributing  to  give  execution  to  such  order. 

5.  Obstructing  by  force,  intimidation,  or  de- 
ceit, the  meeting  of  persons  in  any  number,  in 
any  place  in  which  they  have  individually  any 
right  to  station  themselves,— obstructing  them 
while  in  the  act  of  making  communication  of 
such  their  observations,  and  the  opinions  and 
wishes  suggested  by  them.  In  a  case  where 
physical  force  is  thus  employed,  the  act  of  ap- 
plying it  is  a  corporal  iigury:  where  the  same 
effect  is  attempted  to  be  produced  by  deceit, 
it  is  a  fraud. 

6.  Seizing  the  body  of  any  person  so  occu- 
pied, thereby  infringing  his  liberty  of  locomo- 
tion. Corresponding  offence — ^ii^'urious  confine- 
ment. 

7.  Seizing  any  paper,  writing,  printed  book, 
or  other  visible  instrument  of  discourse,  having 
for  Its  object  the  making  two  or  more  persons 
assemble  for  any  such  purpose  as  above.  Cor- 
responding offence — violation  of  private  writ- 
ings— of  visible  instruments  of  communication 
between  man  and  man. 

8.  Consequences  in  respect  of  eventual  acts 
of  corporal  injuriation,  (homicide  included,)  in 
prosecution  of  the  above  forbidden  designs : — 

Art.  5.  In  case  of  any  bodily  contest  between 
persons  occupied  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
above  rights,  and  other  persons,  functionaries 
or  non-&nctionaries,  occupied  in  the  endea- 
vour to  give  disturbance  to  such  exercise,  any 
wound  or  other  suffering  unavoidably  pro- 


duced by  the  exercisers  or  any  supporters  of 
theirs  in  the  way  of  self-defence,  is  lawful  and 
unpunishable :  but  if  produced  by  the  disturb- 
ers on  the  persons  of  the  exercisers,  unlawful 
and  punishable :  punishable  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  degree  as  if  no  such  pretence  had  been 
set  up. 

Art.  6.  On  the  occasion  of  any  such  contest, 
all  persons  are  warranted  in  giving  assistance 
to  the  exercisers:  no  person  is  warranted  in 
giving  assistance  to  the  obstructors. 

Art.  7.  So  in  regard  to  damage  done  to 
property  in  any  such  bodily  contest :  damage 
unavoidably  done  by  the  exercisers  or  their 
assistants  to  property  of  the  obstructors  is  law- 
Ail  and  unpunishable :  damage  done  by  the  ob- 
structors or  their  assistants  is  unlawful  and 
punishable. 

Section  III. 

8ecur%tut  againtt  National  DUarmument  and 
DtbUitatum. 

Art.  1.  All  persons  are  at  liberty  to  keep 
arms  of  all  sorts,  to  wit,  either  in  their  own 
habitations  or  elsewhere,  at  their  choice :  also 
to  exercise  themselves,  and  cause  themselves 
to  be  trained,  in  the  use  of  arms,  whether  it  be 
separately  or  in  any  numbers. 

Art.  2.  Also,  singly  or  in  companies  of  any 
number,  to  carry  arms  about  them  for  their 
own  defence. 

Counter  Security,  Provided  always  that  if 
for  guarding  against  temporary  oppression  of 
the  greater  number  by  sudden  insurrection  of 
the  smaller  number  under  favour  of  surprise, 
it  shall  at  any  time  be  thought  good  for  the 
proper  authority  to  inhibit  such  assemblies 
firom  having  place  otherwise  than  after  due 
notice,  neither  shall  any  such  inhibition,  nor 
any  necessary  measures  taken  for  giving  effect 
to  it,  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a  breach 
of  this  article. 

So  if  to  prevent  slaughter,  spoliation,  or 
oppression  of  individuals  by  individuals,  it 
shall  seem  good  to  the  proper  authority  to 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  offensive  arms  in  this 
or  that  particular  place,  or  by  this  or  that  par- 
ticular person  or  set  of  persons,  or  on  this  or 
that  particular  occasion,  or  during  this  or  that 
particular  time ;  or  to  prohibit  all  persons  from 
carrying  any  offensive  arms  in  a  concealed  man- 
ner at  any  time. 

Otherwise  than  as  above,  every  act  having 
for  its  object  the  production  of  the  effect  of 
national  disarmamentand  debilitation,is  placed 
in  the  catalogue  of  iig'urious  acts. 

The  rights  of  which,  the  offence  thus  deno- 
minated is  a  violation,  are : — 

1.  The  right  of  putting  and  keeping  one's 
self  in  a  state  of  aptitude,  in  the  character  of 
a  member  of  the  armed  force  of  the  conununity. 

2.  The  right  of  exercising  one's  self,  and  be- 
ing exercised  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Correspondent  acts  of  power  prohibited, 
rendered  nnlawfVi],  and  as  such  punishable  at 
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SECURITIES  AGAINST  MISRULE. 


being  Aeto  of  TiolslioB  with  refetenee  to  tho 
aboye  righto:  puniBhable  u  if  ezordied  by 
penoDB  not  inTosted  with  power. 

1.  Pnnishingsnj  person  fbrhsTlng  been  oe* 
enpiod  in  training  himflolfy  or  being  so  tnined, 
or  in  training  aaj  other  pereon. 

2.  Punishing  any  person  for  repairing,  tn 
the  purpose  of  being  trained,  to  any  phiee  in 
which  for  any  other  pnrpoee  he  had  a  right  to 
station  himself. 

3.  Pnnishlng  any  person  for  giving  inntatleai 
to  others  in  any  shape,  either  onl  or  graphical, 
to  engage  in  any  sodi  ezereiseyorto  meet  others 
fbr  the  purpose  of  snob  exercise. 

4.  Obstmctingyor  endeaTouringtoobstniety 
by  force,  intimidation,  or  deceit,  the  meeting  of 
persons  in  any  number  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Obstructing  them  as  abore  in  the  com- 
mencement, or  continuance,  of  the  set  of  opera- 
tions here  in  question. 


PART  II. 

SBCURITIBa  111  FATOUB  OF   INDITIDUALB. 
SECnON  I. 

Oeiteral  Declaratory  View. 

Art.  1.  No  person  shall,  against  his  will,  or 
against  the  will  of  those  under  whose  guardian- 
ship he  is  placed,  as  the  case  may  be,  be 
arrested,  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  confined, 
except  for  the  purposes,  and  on  the  occasionfl, 
and  in  the  manner,  determined  and  declared 
bylaw. 

Art.  2.  No  person  shall,  against  his  will, 
or  against  the  will  of  those  under  whose  guar- 
dianship he  is  placed,  as  the  case  may  he,  be 
sent  or  kept  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  State, 
or  any  part  thereof,  except  for  the  purposes, 
and  on  the  occasions,  &c.  (as  abore.) 

Art.  3.  No  person  shall  be  put  to  death, 
but  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  occasions,  &e, 
(as  aboTe.) 

Art.  4.  No  person  shall  be  mutilated,  dis- 
abled, bruised,  wounded,  or  otherwise  made  to 
suffer  in  any  part  of  his  body,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses, and  on  the  occasions,  &c.  (as  aboTe.) 

Art.  5.  Of  no  man  shall  any  personal  ser- 
Tice  in  any  shape  be  exacted,  except  for  tiie 
purposes,  and  on  the  ooeasions,  Ac  (as  abore.) 

Art.  6.  On  the  security  of  no  man's  pro- 
perty shall  any  infringement  be  made,except  for 
the  purposes  and  on  the  occasions,  &o.  (asaln^Te.) 

Art.  7.  On  the  security  of  no  man's  private 
writings  shall  any  infringement  be  made,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  and  on  the  occasions,  &e. 
(as  above.) 

Of  the  security  of  a  man's  private  writings 
it  may  be  an  infringement,  if,  against  his  will 
declared  or  justly  presumable,  they  be  placed 
or  kept  out  of  his  custody,  within  or  without 
the  dominions  of  the  State,  or  destroyed,  or  in- 
spected, or  seised,  for  vrhiehsoever  of  these  or 
any  other  purposes  it  be. 

Art.  8.  When,for  giving  execution  and  eflfect 


to  the  law,it  beeomea  nsBMsniy,  bt  mtm  ef  the 
exe^tioH  mentioiiod  in  the  allova  aitwks,  u 
make  infringement  oo  the  seeoiitj  of  bedy  w 
goods,  no  soeh  infiingemeBt  sbsll  bo  snde  be- 
yond what  the  necevity  of  the  cm* 
For  any  fortter  iiguiy  to  body 


non-functionaries,  shall  be  i 
and  as  such  mpoosible  in  respect  of  bfibw 
offflmpensatjonand  panishimt,  » the  earns 
manner  as  wrong-doers  at  large. 

SacnoR  IL 

Seeuritiet  o^iaif  $eeret  wmjmtment :  forprvUe- 
turn  of  &4  perBont  of  imUtidtuit  m^imtt 
opprestiom  by  pertom  m  osfAorily,  KiCiwtf, 
or  even  wUk  the  knowledge  <if  tke  aovereifm. 

Art.  1.  Wherever,  on  the  alleged  groend 
of  its  being  in  fiirtheranoe  of  the  pvipoess  if 
justice,  the  person  of  any  man  is  pvt  nadcr 
confinement,  information  thereof  shall  be  ginn 
in  the  most  public  manner,  to  the  end  that  aD 
persons  taking  an  interest  in  his  wal&K,  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  take  lawfU  ■tissiiiii 
for  securing  him  against  ixgustioe. 

Art.  2.  To  this  end  the  name  «  ' 
of  every  habitation,  designed  bj  i 
be  used  as  a  place  <xf  coofinementy  i 
the  score  of  delinquency  or  of  inaaaityy  ikaL 
be  entered  in  an  appropriate  regiatcr,  an  ex- 
emplar of  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  ■idiopslii 
in  the  office  of  the  chief  Judiealory :  and  if 
this  exemplar  a  copy  shall  be  kept  in  the  sAct 
of  every  other  Judicatory. 

Art.  3.  On  the  commitment  of  an  individual 
to  any  such  place  of  confinement^  catiy  of  soA 
commitment  shall  be  made  in  »  register  t»  bt 
therein  kept  for  that  purpooe,  ■mtfimiRg  tht 
name  by  which,  on  his  ovrn  dedantkia  or  me- 
moir,suchindiridual  i8distingnished;thcp»soa 
or  persons  by  whose  hand  he  has  been  btongM 
to  prison:  the  penonor  persons  by  wlieae  aspe- 
rity he  has  been  brought  to  prisoa:  tho  esas 
for  which  he  is  so  oommittod :  the  Umm  for 
which  he  is  so  committed :  and  the  i 
on  which  such  commitment  baa  I 
— a  suffident  description  by  i 
of  every  person  on  whose  testtmoiiy  the  esm- 
mitment  has  had  place  being  addbd,  aa  alss 
the  cause  for  wfaieh  the  individual  haa  beea 
committed. 

Art.  4.  Within  [  ]  horns  after  the  esm- 
mitment  of  the  prisoner,  a  copy  of  sock  entiy 
shall  be  pasted  up  over  the  door  of  the  Jadi- 
catory,  in  such  characters  and  sitoatioft  Aal  it 
shall  be  legible  to  all  passsngers. 

Art.  6.     If  at  any  time,  by  aay 
necessity,  the  commitment  of  tlio  ~ 
to  the  appropriate  prison  be  rsndi 
practicable  or  improper,  any  other  _ 

public  or  private,  may,  for  the  tUBe,  be  em- 
ployed for  the  pnrpoee,  eaxe  b«ng  takms  tbat 
the  vexation  thereby  ooeasioBedyaa  vrril  to  tht 
occupant  of  such  bnfldiqg,  aa  to  the  pSMSMTybe 
as  little  as  possible;  and  that  at  the  espsMe  ef 
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Che  prisoner,  if  found  guilty,  or  otherwise  at  the 
pablio  expense,  (if  there  be  fdndg  snfflcient,) 
oompensation  be  made  to  the  occnpant  fbr  the 
Tezation :  for  whieh  reason  also,  that  boilding 
whioh  for  tins  pnrpose  may  be  employed  wi£ 
least  Tezation — eompensated  or  nacompen- 
sated,  to  the  ooeupant,  must  be  in  each  ease 
prenned. 

AsT.  6.  Gases  for  whioh,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  appropriate  prison,  an  extraordinary 
prison  as  aooTO  may  be  employed,  are  as  fol- 
lows: — 

1.  TIm  ordinary  prison  being  rendered  in- 
eiqpable  of  holding  the  prisonen  withont  danger 
to  health  or  safe  enstody,by  reason  of  its  fulnMS. 

2. er  bT  want  of  reftar. 

3. or   by    anhealthiness, —  pro- 

daoed,  for  example,  by  eontagioos  disease. 

4.  The  ordinary  prison  rendered  by  distance 
inaoeessible  withont  halting  for  repose. 

6. or  rendered  inaoeessible  by 

hostility  oo  tiie  part  of  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestio. 

6. or  by  danger  of  forcible  resene. 

AxT.  7.  If  in  any  sneh  oeeasional  prison  a 
person  be  detained  more  than  (24)  hoor8,OTer 
the  door  there  shall  be  posted  np  a  paper,  snch 
as  that  described  by  Article  4  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  prison,  and  for  the  framing  or 
attestation  thereof,  tiie  assistance  of  some  Iman 
be  inrited:  that  of  the  Iman  of  the  nearest 
mosque  in  preference. 

Art.  8.  On  the  commitment  of  a  person  to 
any  such  extraordinary  prison,  the  brixiger  shall 
give  the  earliest  possible  notice  to  the  keeper 
of  the  ordinary  prison,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Judicatory  in  whose  district  the  extraordi- 
nary prison  is^ — of  the  foot  of  the  detention,  to- 
gether with  the  cause  by  which  it  was  rendered 
necessary,  and  whether  snch  notice  as  should 
haye  been  fixed  up,  as  above,  is  or  is  not  fixed 
np,  and  if  not,  why  not. 

Abt.  9.  The  bringer  shall  make  known  to 
snch  keeper  of  the  ordinary  prison,  and  snch 
judge,  the  foot  of  suoh  detention  at  the  extra- 
ordLiary  prison,  together  with  the  causes  and 
circumstances  of  it:  if  he  omit  bq  to  do,  the 
detention  shall,  daring  the  omission,  be  deemed 
nnlawfbl. 

Art.  10.  Every  person  who  knowingly  and 
wilftdly  has  been  contributory  to  the  injurious 
imprisonment  of  any  person,  shall  himself  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a  loigth  of  time  equal  to  that 
during  which  the  party  so  ii^jnred  was  impri- 
soned ;  and  diidl,  moreorer,  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  be  compelled  to  fturnish  compensation, 
in  a  pecuniary  shape,  for  the  iigury. 

Abt.  11.  Any  person  by  whom  it  shall  be 
known  or  suspected  that,  in  a  certain  building, 
or  other  receptacle,  a  certain  person  is  kept  in 
oottiinement,  may  repair  to  the  keeper,  and  re- 
quire to  be  informed  by  him  whether  such  per- 
son is  actually  under  his  custody.  I^  being  so 
interrogated,  the  keeper  reftise  or  forbear  to 
make  answer,  or  make  a  folse  answer,  he  shall 
sniTer  condign  punishment,  and  if,  at  the  time 


of  the  intenogation,  the  person  in  question  was 
actually  in  hk  custody,  shall  be  punished  as 
baring  been  guilty  of  iigurious  imprisonment. 

Art.  12.  To  the  interregatiaB^  vriiether  the 
person  in  question  be  at  tlmt  very  time  in  the 
custody  of  such  keeper,  may  be  added  the  in- 
terrogation, whether,  at  any,  and  what  time, 
he  had  beoi  in  such  custody:  and  if  yes,  in 
what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  he  ceased 
to  be  so. 

Abz.  13.  For  prerention  «f  fiexatioB  and  im- 
pertinent inquiry,  thto  keeper,  before  he  makes 
reply  to  any  such  interrogatory,  as  aboTo,  may 
requiie  the  appUeant  to  make  himself  known, 
to  the  pnrpose  of  eyentnal  responsibility. 

Art.  14.  Any  person  to  whom,  by  any  such 
keeper,  any  such  acknowledgment  has  been 
made,  may  repair  to  the  judicatory  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  place  of  confinement  is  si- 
tuated, and  there  require  of  the  judge  that  Um 
person  so  under  confinement  may  be  produced 
before  him,  and  that,  at  a  public  audience,  in- 
quiry be  made  into  tiie  cause  of  such  confine- 
ment: which  inquiry  made,  the  person  shall  be 
remanded  or  set  at  liberty,  or  otherwise  dealt 
with  as  the  case  may  require. 

Art.  15.  What  is  here  said  of  a  prison  shall 
be  understood  of  any  other  place  in  which, 
whetheii  according,  or  not  according  to  law, 
the  person  in  question  is  under  confinement. 

Ajct.  16.  If,  to  aToid  his  being  produced  to 
the  judicatory,  as  abore,  a  prisoner  is  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  all  persons  concerned  in 
such  shifting,  and  eonsdons  of  its  baring  that 
for  its  purpose,  shall  be  responsible  as  for  in- 
jurious imprisonment. 

Sbction  III. 
S&eurUiea  agaimt  injurious  baniikment. 

DefinUiofu.  Iiyurious  banishment  is  where, 
without,  or  otherwise  than  according  to  lawfiil 
sentence  of  a  judicatory,  a  subject  of  the  state 
is,  to  his  Tcxation,  by  force,  nnlawAil  intimida- 
tion, or  frmnd,  sent  or  kept  out  of  the  state,  or 
any  part  thereof. 

If  out  of  the  whole  teiritory  of  the  state,  the 
banishment  is  external :  if  out  of  this  or  that 
particular  part,  intemaL 

The  intimidation  is  unlawAil,  if  the  means 
employed  be  a  threat  of  TCxation  by  unlawfol 
means,  or  oTcn  of  lawful  prosecution,  for  other 
cause  than  iigury  done  to  the  indiridual  by 
vriiom  the  comminatory  intimation  is  conTeyed, 
or  to  some  indlTidnal  on  whose  behalf  he  is  en- 
titled to  prosecute. 

Art.  1.  Of  any  sentence  of  banishment,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  pronounced  by  a  subordinate 
judicatory,  notice  shall,  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  head  judge; 
nor  shall  the  sentence  be  executed  until  con- 
firmed by  his  signature;  nor  then,  until  thirty 
days  after  the  sentence  has  been  read  in  the 
€3iamber  of  Audience. 

Art.  2.  Eyery  person  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  has  been  contributory  to  the  iigurious 
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external  buiuhment  of  any  person,  shall  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a  length  of  time  equal  to  that 
during  which  such  ba^shment  shall  have  had 
place;  and  shall,  moreoTer,  to  the  extent  of 
his  means,  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
fViniishing  compensation,  in  a  pecuniary  shape, 
for  the  injury. 

ObBertatioTU  on  the  ntbject  of  preventive  mecuuree 
tigaintt  injurUnu  and  secret  banishment. 

For  security  against  secret  and  iigurious 
banishment,  two  obyious  measures  of  the  pre- 
ventiTe  class  present  themselves:  one  is,  prohi- 
biting egress,  without  passports ;  the  other  is 
prohibiting  egress  without  entry  of  the  fact  in 
the  Official  Register  Book. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
no  state  of  things,  either  of  these  means  ought 
to  be  employed;  but  what  may  be  said,  and 
with  truth,  is,  that  generally  speaking,  the  evil 
of  ^e  remedy  will  be  found  to  preponderate 
over  the  good.  The  state  of  things  vnU  be  an 
extraordinary  one,  if,  for  one  instance  in  which 
the  egress  is  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual, there  will  not  be  hundreds,  not  to  say 
thousands,  in  which  it  is  voluntary — say,  for 
argument's  sake,  one  thousand.  Here,  then,  in 
tibe  hope  of  saving,  ftrom  the  greater  vexation, 
a  single  person,  a  thousand  are  subjected  to  the 
lesser.  But,  in  the  case  where  a  passport  is 
rendered  necessary,  neither  in  its  length,  nor 
therefore  in  its  aggregate  amount,hafi  the  vexa- 
tion any  certain  limit.  Power  vrithout  limit, 
over  every  one  who  has  need  of  the  passport, 
is  thus  given  to  the  ftinctionary  or  fixnctionaries, 
whoever  they  be,  whose  signature  or  signatures 
are  necessary  to  the  giving  validity  to  it;  and 
thus,  for  the  sake  of  saving  one  fh>m  injurious 
banishment,  a  thousand  are  exposed  to  arbi- 
trary confinement — confinement  not  the  less 
vexatious  for  not  being  against  law.  In  the 
case  where  simple  registration  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired, the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the 
passport  not  being  given  in  a  direct  way,  the 
danger  of  abuse  may  seem  as  if  materially  les- 
sened, if  not  removed.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
a  great  deal,  so  effectually  lessened  in  reality 
as  in  appearance:  for  still,  so  long  as  the  minute 
in  question  remains  unmade,  the  confinement 
is  as  effectual  as  if  the  case  had  been  that  of  a 
passport  that  had  been  delayed. 

The  argument  fh>m  the  security  thus  afford- 
ed has  hitherto  been  supposed  entire.  This, 
however,  it  cannot  be  in  any  case :  and  the 
more  uncertain  the  effect  of  it  is,  the  less  the 
utility  absolutely  considered,  and  thence  com- 
paratively, with  reference  to  the  vexation  pro- 
duced by  it.  The  efficacy  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  communication  witii  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  efficacy  of  the  means  actually  em- 
ployed for  keeping  persons  and  things  in  a 
state  of  confinement; — ^true  it  is  that  exporta- 
tion of  another  person  against  his  will  is  not, 
in  general,  so  easy  to  a  man  as  the  exportation 
of  his  own  person,  or  of  an  equal  mass  of  in- 
animate things. 


Section  IV. 

Securities  a<iainst  secret  amd  umlan^ml 
Uomieide. 

Art.  1.  On  the  death  of  every  perasa,  ex- 
cept as  excepted,  notice  thereof  shaJl  be  given 
to  the  Iman  of  the  parish  within  wluch  the  i 
took  place ;  if  in  any  dwelling-hooM,  by  dte  « 
cnpier  thereof,  or  some  other  person  in  ^ 
presence  the  death  took  place :  if  not  in  any 
dwelling-house,  or  the  ground  belongmg  to  a 
house,  and  occupied  therewith — ^as^  for  eoaa* 
pie,  on  a  journey,  if  at  the  time  any  penon  «r 
persons  were  present,  then  by  some  one  or  any 
of  the  persons  present — ^if  the  person  be  finad 
dead,  then  by  some  person  by  whom  the  bodly 
was  found. 

•  Art.  2.  In  every  ease  in  which  it  appean 
that  in  the  production  of  the  death  of  aay  in- 
dividual human  agency  has  in  any  afaape  hcfw 
a  part,  every  person  to  whoee  mind  or  seBaes 
appearances  tending  to  give  probability  to  seek 
an  incident  have  presented  themselTea,  ia  ex- 
pected and  required  to  give  to  his  eoBceptieB 
in  relation  thereto  whatsoever  publicity  it  may 
be  in  his  power  to  produce. 

Art.  S.  To  this  end,  after  making  iaspee- 
tion  of  the  dead  body,  if  it  be  in  hia  power, 
with  his  own  eyes,  let  him  repair  to  the  neaim 
mosque  with  all  possible  deapatefa,  aad  cam- 
municate  to  the  Iman  snch  obaervatioiia  as  be 
has  made :  to  the  end  that  this  servant  «f  Gad 
may  take  cognizance  of  the  fi^tSy  and  in  cam 
of  immoral  agency  on  the  part  of  any  indivi- 
dual, do  whatsoever  may  be  in  hia  power  to- 
wards the  discovering  and  punishing  ef  emy 
criminal  so  concerned. 

Art.  4.  Having  received  snch  eommeaica- 
tion,  the  Iman  shall,  with  all  praetical  dili- 
gence, repair  to  the  spot  on  vrfaich  the  body 
Ues,  and  there  make  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  body,  and  make  inquiry  in  ml  a  rise  to 
the  matter  at  the  hands  of  aU  peraona  hy  whom 
appropriate  information  is  offered,  or  at  whaae 
hands  it  seems  capable  of  being  obtained. 

Art.  5.  In  taking  such  examination,  let 
the  servant  of  God  proceed  as  fbUows : 

1.  Except  as  excepted,  let  everything  done 
by  him  on  this  occasion  be  done  as  pnhfidy  a^ 
possible. 

2.  If,  in  regard  to  thu  or  that  peraen,  he 
sees  reason  to  suspect  that  on  seeing  what 
passes  he  may  give  information  thereof  to  some 
person  or  persons  contributory  to  the  death, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  escape,  h^ 
may  keep  secret  firom  such  person  anythmg 
that  tends  to  point  suspicion  upon  the  penon 
so  suspected,  until  means  have  been  iakewt  fa 
his  arrestotion. 

3.  Let  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  Pr»- 
phet,  abjure  all  persons  so  interrogated,  to  de- 
clare the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothias 
but  the  truth,  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  that  as  well  spontaneously,  as  in  answer 
to  all  such  questions  as  he  shall  have  to  pat 
to  them. 
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4.  In  ease  of  refVisal  to  gi?e  information,  or 
to  make  answer  to  this  or  that  qaestion,  let 
him  take  note  thereof;  but  if  any  allegation 
in  jostiflcation  of  raoh  refusal  be  made,  let 
him  make  mention  also  of  such  allegation. 

6.  So  if  any  means  be  used  to  evade  giving 
such  information. 

6.  So,  if  alter  promise  to  give  it,  such  pro- 
mise be  not  fiilfilled. 

7.  Of  the  demeanour  as  well  as  discourse  of 
erery  individual  at  whose  hands  testimony  is 
required,  as  above,  let  him  take  account  in 
writing,  noting  as  correctly  as  possible  the 
▼ery  words  of  eyerything  that  is  said. 

8.  In  the  case  of  each  individual  so  interrogat- 
ed, let  him  read  over  to  him  what  has  been  writ- 
ten :  in  every  instance  where  it  has  been  sig« 
nified  by  the  witness  that  the  account  so  given 
by  him  was  in  this  or  that  particular  incor- 
rect, and  that  it  ought  to  haye  been  so  and  so, 
let  him  make  addition  accordingly.  But  let 
him  not  on  this  account  obliterate  anything 
that  has  been  written ;  for  any  contradiction 
that  has  place  between  any  subsequent  part 
of  the  testimony,  and  any  antecedent  part,  may 
help  to  make  Imown  the  truth. 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  account  thus  given  of 
each  person's  testimony,  let  him  cause  the  wit- 
ness, if  able,  to  write  his  own  name  in  confir- 
mation thereof:  if  unable,  let  the  servant  of 
God  write  the  name,  and  cause  the  vntness, 
in  confirmation  thereof,  to  take  the  pen  in  hand 
and  make  a  mark:  and  to  this  mark  let  him 
add  in  his  own  hand,  or  the  hands  of  the  re- 
speetiye  persons,  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
saw  the  mark  made :  or  of  a  competent  num- 
ber of  them,  choosing  such  whose  attestive 
testimony  may  upon  occasion  be  resorted  to 
yrith  least  inconvenience  in  every  shape. 

10.  If  by  any  person  present  a  desire  be 
expressed  that  a  question  to  this  or  that  pur- 
port be  put  to  any  other  person,  in  relation  to 
this  same  business,  let  the  servant  of  God,  if 
in  his  judgment  such  question  be  not  irrele- 
Tant,  or  on  any  other  account  improper,  put 
the  same  accordingly  on  the  number  of  the 
questions.  If  regarding  the  same  as  improper 
he  decline  putting  it  to  the  witness,  still,  if  by 
him  by  whom  it  is  propounded,  or  by  any  other 
person  present,  it  be  desired  that  entry  be  made 
9f  such  request  and  reftisal,  so  be  it. 

11.  Of  the  names  of  all  persons  present  dur- 
ing the  examination  of  such  witness,  let  entry 
In  like  manner  be  made,  unless  the  number  be 
80  great  that  such  entry  would  occupy  too  much 
time :  in  such  case  the  number  may  be  limited 
to  twelve,  unless  the  persons  themselves  desire 
entry  to  be  made  of  their  names:  in  which  case, 
after  those  by  whom  no  suoh  desire  has  been 
expressed,  haye  been  entered  to  the  number  of 
twelye,  entry  may  be  made  of  those  by  whom 
the  desire  is  expressed  till  the  whole  number 
amount  to  twenty-four.  If  by  any  person  com- 
plaint be  madeof  partiality  in  the  choioe,let  note 
be  made  of  such  complaint,  the  servant  of  God 
following  his  own  judgment  notwithstanding. 


Sbciion  V. 

SteurUiet  appHcable  to  tJu  eate  ofmytterious 
ditctppearanee, 

Abt.  1.  In  case  of  unexpected  disappear- 
ance of  any  person,  if  it  be  knovm  or  suspected 
that  he  is  clandestinely  kept  in  confinement 
anywhere,  or  has  been  secretly  put  to  death, 
or  by  force  or  fraud  sent  out  of  the  country : 
application  being  made  on  his  behalf  to  the 
C^,  or  to  any  inferior  judicatory,  entry  shall 
thereof  be  made  in  the  Register  Book  of  such 
judicatory,  and  means  shall  be  employed  for 
the  recordation  and  notification  of  the  fitet,  to 
the  end  that  in  the  case  of  his  being  unlaw- 
fully confined,  he  may  be  liberated  or  other- 
wise dealt  with ;  or  if  unlawfhlly  transported, 
he  may  be  brought  back ;  or  if  unlawfully  put 
to  death,  means  may  be  taken  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  persons  concerned  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  injury. 

Art.  2.  Such  application  being  made,  the 
judge  shall  hear  and  make  entry  tiiereof  in  an 
appropriate  Register  Book  of  Uie  Judicatory, 
and  shall  do  whatsoever  shall  be  in  his  power 
towards  the  causing  notification  to  be  made 
thereof  throughout  the  dominion  of  the  state. 

Art.  3.  At  the  request  of  any  person  so 
applying,  the  judge  shall  immediately  deliver 
to  him,  or  suffer  him  to  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken,  a  copy  thereof  signed  by  the  said  judge. 
Copies  in  any  number  being  taken  of  such  copy, 
the  judge  shall,  without  delay,  cause  examina- 
tion thereof  to  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  respectively  been  found  or  made  correct, 
shall  in  like  manner  authenticate  them  by  his 
signature,  to  the  end,  that,  by  the  applicant, 
transmission  thereof  be  made  to  all  such  judi- 
catories and  mosques,  as  the  applicant  shall  be 
desirous  of  sending  them  to :  whereupon,  im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  of  each  such  copy, 
the  Iman  of  the  mosque  shall  make  publica- 
tion thereof,  by  reading  the  contents  to  the 
faithfiil  in  frill  congregation  assembled. 

Art.  4.  In  every  judicatory,  in  the  office  of 
which  any  such  copy  shall  have  been  received, 
the  presiding  judge  shall  cause  it  to  be  kept 
in  the  archives,  having,  in  the  first  place,  made 
notification  thereof  in  the  promptest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  most  public  manner  that 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  admit  of. 

Art.  5.  Attached  to  such  record  of  ditap- 
psaranee,  shall  be  an  invitation  to  all  persons 
naving  knowledge  of  any  fkcts,  tending  to  the 
discovery  of  the  authors  of  the  injury,  or  the 
causing  it  to  cease  if  the  party  be  alive,  to  re- 
pair to  any  judicatory,  or  to  any  mosque  at 
their  choice,  there  to  testify  what  they  know. 
Which  done,  the  president  of  the  judicatory, 
or  the  Iman  of  the  mosque,  shall,  upon  his  re- 
sponsibility, use  such  means  as  his  situation 
admits  of,  to  the  forwarding  to  the  proper 
judicatory  the  information  so  obtained. 

Art.  6.  The  petition  on  which  a  record  of 
disappearance  is  grounded,  must  be  signed  by 
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fome  one  person,  namely,  to  the  end  that,  in 
case  of  Ua  being  presented  through  malice,  or 
otherwise  without  justification  or  snfBcient  ex- 
cuse, the  person  presenting  it  may  be  respon- 
sible  to  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, with  or  without  ulterior  punishment  for 
the  Yezatioii  so  ptodneed.  Sueh  petition  may 
be  signed  by  penons  in  any  namber:  and  in 
such  ease,  such  signatures  may  be  in  lines  one 
under  another,  or  in  lines  forming  the  xays  of 
a  cirde.  The  use  of  this  radial  form  is,  to 
saTe  the  indiridual  principally  conoefned,  fh>m 
being  more  exposed  than  the  rest  to  'rindio- 
tive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  ftmetionary 
or  other  person,  in  whdse  breast  the  applica- 
tion might  excite  displeasure. 

Anr.  7.  In  so  fkr  as  applicants  are  unable 
to  defray  the  expense  of  copies  and  transmis- 
sion, let  the  judicatory  defray  it  out  of  any 
such  meana  as  it  haa  in  its  powvr. 

Sbctioii  VL 

Securities  against  Extortion  of  Personal 
Service,* 

AaT.  1.  By  no  person,  ftmetionary  or  non- 
ftinctionary,  shall  pcffsonal  serrice  in  any  shape 
be  exacted  of  any  individual,  without  giving 
him  in  writing  a  sufficient  acknowledgment 
thereof. 

Art.  2.  In  such  acknowledgment  shall  be 
contained  the  particuhurs  following,  namely — 

1.  The  name  of  the  indiTidual  at  whose 
bands  the  serrice  was  required. 

2.  The  proper  name  and  official  name  of  the 
functionary  by  whom  the  serrice  was  required. 

3.  The  particular  nature  of  the  serrice. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  exigency :  i. «.  of  the 
demand  or  need  which,  on  the  public  account, 
there  was  for  the  performaiioe  of  soch  serrice. 

5.  The  time,  that  is  to  saythe  year,  month, 
day,  aad  hour,  at  which  the  serrice  was  first 
required. 

6.  The  time  during  which  the  serrice  was 
required  to  be  continned. 

7.  The  wiUingness  or  unwillingness  of  the 
indiridual  to  render  the  serrice  so  required. 

8.  In  case  of  unwillingness,  the  reasons,  if 
any,  alleged  by  him,  why  the  serrice  ought  not 
at  all,  or  oug^t  not  at  that  time,  to  be  exacted 
of  him. 

9.  The  performance,  imperfoet  performanoe, 
or  non-peribrmanee,  of  the  serrice  so  required. 

10.  Collateral  damage,  if  any,  ineritably 
sustained  by  the  indiridual,  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  serrice. 

Aut.  8.  Of  such  act  of  admowledgment  let 


*  Extortion  of  peisooal  Mrrioe  may  be  eonsidep- 
ed  as  depredatum  ;  viz.  to  the  amount  of  the  profit 
derived  m>m  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  or 
other  lufFfiiance  prodaced  by  it  on  the  other.  In 
so  (ar  as  to  the  individuals  labonr  is  a  sonive  of 
profit,  forced  Ubour  is  loss  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  profit  which  in  the  time  so  employed  by  them 
might  have  been  funed. 


two  copies  be  taken :  one  to  be  deliTSRd  ts 
the  indiridual,  the  other  kepi  by  the  r 
aiy. 

AST.  4.  Oneaehoftiieaeleiilie] 
signify  his  aaseni  or  disaent  to  A* 
statements  therein  contained,  sttsaH^  at 
same  by  his  name  or  his  mai^:  his  mumm,  if 
he  be  unaUe  to  write  it,  beieg  vrittaa  by,« 
by  Older  of,  the  frinctioiiary. 

Abt.  5.  Tb»  nature  of  the  aerriee  aai  the 
fkctoftheexactioBofitbeing  thna  lecerded, 
it  win  then  be  to  be  ooBpeMstod  for  en  ae- 
count  of  geremmeBt,  or  left  nneanvcnsaeed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  eaae. 

Art.  6.  Lettheaetofi  ~ 
to  all  particulars  antecedent  to  the 
mance  of  the  service,  be  made  out  amdi  _ 
antecedently  to  snch  pexfemanoe,  or  not  till 
afterwaidsy  aoewdingtothe  nateie  oCtheexl- 
genee:  tetktoi 
mony  can  or  cannot  be  gifUB  1 
out  prejudice  to  the  aerrice. 

Examples  of  case*  in  wUeh  it  aaj  ftefasUy 
not  be  capable  of  being  given  wiftheoi  prgn- 
dice  to  the  serrice : 

1.  Prevention,  stoftpage,  or  diisinniien,  ef 
damage  by  any  physical  caJamity,  aneh  as  that 
occasioned  by  fire  or  inundation. 

2.  Prevention,  stoppage,  or  diaiamtisiK  «f 
damage  to  body  or  goods  by 
any  shape—each  aa,  killing, 
ing,  forcible  depredation,  i' 
nileation  of  goods,  by  internal  rebellion. 

8.  Prevention,  stoppage,  or  dhnination,  if 
damage,  in  the  like  diape  by  foi 

AnT.  7.  Where  the  nature  of  the  I 
such  as  to  require  that  it  be  exeoslod  bj  indi- 
viduals in  an  indeterminate  number  at  the  aHss 
time,  no  soeh  act  of  aeknoiriedgmwii  need  be 
given  to  each  one  of  them. 

Abt.  8.  But  in  this  case  let  a  gBoeeal  state- 
ment of  the  number  be  oommittBd  to  wiiliag 
by  the  proper  ftmctionary,  and  d^oaited  eiths 
in  the  mosque  or  the  judicatory  wittrnflse  Pa- 
triot of  which  the  matter  happened,  er  betk, 
as  the  case  may  lequiie. 

Abt.  9.    If  so  it  be  that  thai  er  that  i 
dual  has,  on  the  occasion  of  the  _ 
of  such  serrice,  received  any  material  < 
in  body  or  goods,  let  nete^  with  m 
testation  be  taken  thereof,  to  tim  end  Aaft  to 
may  receive  oompeosatiott  ina| 
at  the  handa  of  government. 

Asr.  10.  So  if  it  be,  thai  by  timi 
of  heard  to  body  or  goods,  or  bj  the  i 
or  energy  of  his  exerSons^  it  haa  I 
this  or  that  individaal  to  "  '  _ 
in  an  eminent  degree,  let  noto 
taken,  and  a  duly  alteated  copy  f  ~ 
liveredtohim.  In  thia  caee,  if  the  dqpee  ef 
merit  manifoeted  be  suAeieat,  lei  entey  to 
made  in  an  aj^iroprtete  regiater  to  be  kept 
in  every  mosque  and  in  emef  jndimteij.  U 
may  be  styled  The  Bsfitfsr  sf  mmrU,  er  IV 
Jtegister  of  * 
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SBcnoii  VII. 


SecwrUiet  <tgaifui  Offieial  Depredation. 

DefinUiotu. — OAouJ  depredstioB  may  hsre 
place  at  the  expense  of  an  mdiTidnal,  or  at  the 
.expense  of  gOTemment, — ^that  is  to  say,  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  oommnnity,  at  whose  ex- 
pense the  money  employed  in  the  serrice  of  go- 
yemment  is  eolleoted.  Official  depredation  at 
the  expense  of  gOTemment  belongs  not  to  this 
purpose. 

Official  depredation  has  place  in  so  flur  as 
any  pnbllo  functionary  avails  himseif  of  the 
power  or  influence  possessed  by  him  by  means 
of  his  office,  to  obtain  ftom  any  person  money, 
money's  worth,  or  beneileial  serrice  in  any 
shape^not  having  a  right  thereto  by  law. 

The  instrument  whereby  this  oftnce  is  com- 
mitted, may  be  either  force,  intimidatioa,  or 
deceit. 

Intimidation  may  be  exercised  by  producing 
either  the  fear  of  some  eTentnal  positiTe  evil, 
or  the  fear  of  fkiling  to  obtain  the  matter  of 
good  which  the  ftinctionary  had  no  right  to 
preyent  the  individual  firom  receiving. 

Abt.  1.  Imposition  of  secrecy  is  evidence  of 
official  depredation.  If  on  the  occasion  of  the 
valuable  thing  or  service  received,  intimation  is 
by  the  functionary  conveyed  to  the  individual, 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  fnnctionary  that  the 
transaction  diould  be  [concealed  from  anybody, 
such  declared  wish  affords  presumption  of  offi- 
cial depredation.  The  presumption,  if  the  &ct 
of  the  having  given  intimation  of  such  a  wish 
18  credited,  shall  be  regarded  as  provisionally 
conclusive. 

Abt.  2.  If  on  account  of  any  service  or  sup- 
posed service,  rendered  or  supposed  to  have 
been  rendered  or  to  be  about  to  be  rendered 
to  an  individual,  by  a  public  Amctionary,  by 
means  or  in  respect  of  his  official  power,  gift 
or  service  other  than  what  is  appointed  and 
allowed  by  law  be  received  by  him,  or  to 
his  use,  or  for  any  person  specislly  connected 
with  him  by  any  tie  of  interest  or  sympathy, 
intimidation  or  corruption  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  been  exercised  by  such  fanctionary : 
intimidation,  namely  by  apprehension,  lest 
evil  in  some  shape  in  which  it  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted  by  him  on  the  individual,  be 
so  inflicted,  or  lest  good  in  some  shape  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  rendered  to  the  indivi- 
dual by  the  fhnctionary  without  such  gift  or 
service,  should  not  be  rendered  by  him  accord- 
ingly :  corruption,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  of 
the  ftinctionary,  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
the  matter  of  good  in  some  shape  in  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  rendered. 

Abt.  3.  In  case  of  intimidation,  the  gift,  or 
the  equiyalent  af  the  service,  may  be  recover- 
ed of  the  ftinctionary  or  his  heirs  at  any  time 
within  (       )  years. 

Abt.  4.  In  case  of  cormptioB  H  may  be  re- 
covered ftyr  the  use  of  the  public  treasury. 

Abt.  5.  If  by  any  public  ftinctionary,  gift 
or  service  not  due  to  tiie  sovereign  by  law,  be 


received  or  required  of  any  individual,  on  pre- 
tence that  it  is  for  the  sovereign's  use  or  by 
oommand  of  the  sovereign,  the  intimation  by 
which  it  is  asserted  or  supposed,  that  the  sove- 
reign issued  any  such  command,  or  would  re- 
ceive any  such  gift  of  service  if  permitted,  dmll 
be  deemed  a  calumny,  and  the  functionary  and 
every  person  vnllingly  contributory  to  the  con- 
veying such  intimation,  shall  be  punished  as  the 
author  of  such  calumny. 

Abt.  6.  If  on  any  such  occasion,  any  writing 
to  any  such  effect  be  produced,  purporting  to 
be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  sove- 
reign, the  same  shall  be  regarded  as  a  forged 
instrument,  and  the  pe/sons  concerned  in  the 
exhibition  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  for  for- 

Abt.  7.  Provided  always,  that  if  the  sove- 
reign be  pleased  to  appear  in  the  judicatory, 
and  in  the  fsce  of  the  bystanders,  declare  that 
the  signature  was  really  his  signature,  in  such 
case  it  shall  be  acknowledged  as  such,  and  all 
due  obedience  shall  ensue. 

Abt.  8.  Every  ftinctionary  by  whom^  on  ac- 
count of  any  branch  of  the  public  service, 
money  or  money's  worth  is  required  at  the 
hands  of  any  individual,  shall,  on  receiving 
that  which  is  required,  or  any  part  of  it»  de- 
liver to  the  person'  of  whom  it  has  been  re- 
eeived,  an  appropriate  instrumsnt  or  writing, 
acknowledging  such  receipt.  Thas  instrument 
may  be  termed  an  admowUd^metU  of  reeeiptf 
or  in  one  word  a  reeript, 

Abt.  9.  If  no  sacih  instrument  be  delivered, 
the  act  of  receipt  diall  be  deemed  an  act  ofoj/^ 
eiai  depreda^oHy  or  say  in  one  word  eaAortion. 

Abt.  10.  Of  every  such  receipt  two  copies 
shall  be  made.  One  of  these  diall  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  person  in  whom  the  requisition  is 
made  as  above ;  in  it  shall  be  written : 

1.  Name  of  tiie  place  in  or  at  which  the  re- 
quisition is  made— district,  town,  if  any,  and 
parish. 

2.  Time  at  which  the  requisition  is  made. 

3.  Officialnameof  the  ftinctionary  by  whom 
the  requisition  is  made. 

4.  Personal  name  of  the  fimctionaryby  whom 
the  requisition  is  made. 

5.  Name  of  the  individual  on  whom  the  re- 
quisition is  made. 

6.  The  subject-matter  of  the  requisition  so 
made. 

7.  The  branch  of  the  public  serrice  for  which 
the  requisition  is  made — fbr  example,  the 
ihianciai,  the  judicial,  or  the  military. 

8.  The  time  on  or  before  which  it  is  required 
that  the  thing  in  question  shall  be  delivered. 

9.  The  place  at  which  it  is  required  that 
the  thing  in  question  diaU  be  delivered. 

10.  If  the  thing  in  question  be  delivered  ac- 
cordingly, mention  of  such  delivery. 

Abt.  1 1.  If  lawful,  such  requisition  shall  be 
either  specially  or  generally  manifbsted. 

By  specially  maufested,  understand  mani- 
fiMted  by  a  requisition  made  to  the  particular 
individual. 
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By  generally  manifested,  understand  mani- 
fested to  all  snoh  persons  as  are  within  the 
description  thereupon  giyen— as,  for  example, 
all  the  persons  in  a  certain  district,  or  all  the 
persons  of  a  certain  class  whose  ordinary  abode 
is  within  that  same  district. 

Sbction  VIII. 

Securitiei  in  favour  ofPritaU  Writingt:  or 
8eouriHe$for  the  Writingt  or  other  Doou- 
menU  of  IndividuaU,  againtt  wanton  or  ojh 
premve  Seisure,  JDettruction,  LamnifieaHon, 
or  Intpection,  6y  Non-functionaries  or  Fune- 
tionariet. 

Art.  1.  No  writing  shall,  against  the  will, 
known  or  reasonably  presumable  of  the  owner, 
be  carried  or  kept  out  of  his  custody  or  power, 
or  be  seized,  destroyed,  damaged,  or  inspected, 
by  or  by  order  of  any  person  in  authority :  unless 
it  be  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  a  Judicatory. 

Art.  2.  Such  order  may  be  either  subse- 
quently to  the  definitiTe  sentence  pronounced  in 
a  suit  or  cause,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giring 
effect  to  such  sentence,  or  antecedently  to  such 
sentence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ftimishing 
due  grounds  for  it  in  the  shape  of  eridence. 

Art.  S.  In  case  of  such  oppressiTe  seizure, 
destruction,  damnification,  or  inspection,  any 
person  concerned  in  the  infliction  of  the  ii^ury 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  puxxMMe  of  pecuniary 
compensation,  with  or  without  ulterior  punish- 
ment, as  the  case  may  require. 

Note,  that  the  eril  produced  by  such  iiyu- 
rious  inspection  is  capable  of  wearing  any 
shape  in  which  CTil  to  any  person  or  persons 
is  capable  of  baring  place : — ^in  his  person,  in 
his  reputation,  in  his  property,  in  his  condition 
in  life :  in  any  of  these  ways  an  indiridual  is 
liable  to  be  made  a  suffbrer  from  such  a  cause. 

Art.  4.  If,  by  any  illegal  means,  writings 
be  obtained  contributing  to  the  proof  of  any 
offence,  the  illegality  of  the  means  shall  not 
haTe  the  effect  of  exempting  the  possessor  from 
the  punishment  adapted  to  the  offence :  but  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  punishment,  any  evil 
sufflsred  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  inspec- 
tion thus  obtained  of  any  other  writing,  shall 
be  considered. 

Art.  5.  So,  in  the  case  where,  as  between 
two  parties  who  are  in  a  state  of  dispute  with 
relation  to  a  certain  right,  a  writing  baring 
for  its  tendency  the  giring  effect  to  the  claim 
of  one  of  the  parties,  and  which,  as  such,  the 
other  ought  to  produce,  or  to  have  produced, 
has  been  obtained  by  illegal  means :  that  is  to 
say,  without  suffloiently  and  properly  issued 
warrant.  But  if  it  be  by  wilftil  fiJsehood  in 
any  shape  that  the  writing  has  been  obtained, 
all  persons  concerned  shall  be  punished  for  the 
fidsehood :  and  the  party,  if  priry  to  the  fklse- 
hood,  shall  not  hare  the  benefit  of  the  eridence 
BO  obtamed.  But  care  must  be  ti^en,  lest,  he 
not  being  priry  to  the  fUsehood,a  &l8e  friend 
should,  by  obtaining  it  by  means  of  falsehood, 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  it 
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Abz.  6.  If,  by  legal  I 
purpose  of  obtaining  eridence  of  \ 
act  of  delinquency,  or  of  the 
non-delinquency,  or  in  respect  of  1 
particular  right,  writings  or  other  i 
capable  of  serring  as  eridence  i 
other  supposed  offence  or  ri|^  ba 
the  eridence  thus  obtained  may  be  caipleyed 
accordingly.  But  if,  in  this  w^y,  posMBsa 
or  inspection  has  been  obtained  of  writiRgs  m 
other  documents,  by  the  publicity  of  wUch 
evil  in  any  shape  has  been  prodneed  to  any 
person,  without  serrice  rendered  to  justice  ia 
any  shape,  as  aboTC :  fbr  such  eril,  all  paitiei 
concerned  in  the  production  of  it  aliall  be  Te> 
sponsible  to  the  puxpoae  of  reparatiee  «r 
punishment,  or  both,  as  the  caae  may  rMpnie. 

Art.  7.  If,  for  the  poipose  of  prodaciBf 
serious  evil  by  disclosnxe  of  writtacs  or  odiR 
documents,  eridence  not  applicable  to  aay 
other  than  a  tririal  offence  or  a  triiial  right 
be  obtained,  although  it  be  by  Ictgal  ifai,  ail 
persons  knowingly  concerned  m  aadi  inspwr 
tion  or  diTulgation,  dmll  be  respeasihle  te 
the  purpose  of  reparation,  or  ^ 
both.  But  from  the  punishment^ 
may  be  made  proportioned  to  any  saeh  real 
good  as  shall  be  deemed  to  baTo  besapie- 
dueed  by  the  production  of  sacb  evideBoe. 

Example.  For  the  purpose  of  ranaing  a  per- 
son to  be  disinherited,  or  otherwise  made  tt 
suffer  by  an  oTer-seYere  or  capikioaa  fstWr^ 
husband,  or  master,  an  adyersary  obtains  by 
legal  means,  in  company  with  doeaaents  s^ 
plicable  to  Uie  purpose  of  a  tririal  oAnce  sr 
right,  others  which,  by  means  of  eoce  cxa*> 
peration,  produce  the  evil  effect  intended,  ai 
above. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UOPSS    OP  SUCCESS    FOR  ANT    PftOJKT   B4Tra 
SUCH  SECURITIES  FOR  ITS  BIVDl 

SscnoN  I. 

Value  of  the  Conceetum  on  the  pari  ef^ 
Sovereign. 

In  the  first  instance,  all  that  to  tbia  cfed 
can  be  done  by  the  soTereigii — all  that  can  be 
asked  for  at  his  hands— is  resf^Teable  into  «m 
thing — ^promises.  Towards  the  peifoimaace 
of  these  promises,  all  that  can  be  dene  in  the 
event  of  a  riolation  of  the  promises  1%  the  pie- 
cnring  notoriety  for  the  several  acta  by  whseh 
such  violation  has  been  eSbcted. 

Eyerything  I  say  that  he  can  do  oa  bis  part 
amounto  to  a  promise,  sad  nothing  mere.  It 
for  example,  he  granto  a  repreaenlative  as- 
sembly, what  he  thereby  does  bj  sedi  gnsA 
amounts  to  a  promise  to  soifer  thie  depsties  l» 
be  elected,  and  to  meet»  aecording  to  fbnm  et 
their  own  ohooeing,  or  fonns  reooaMsadsd  by 
him,  as  the  case  may  be.  If,  in  Ibe  case  sf 
such  inritotion  or  permissioD,  he  makes  a  de- 
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duration  or  assurance  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  meeting,  he  will  not  thenceforward  give, 
or  endeavour  to  give,  execution  and  effect  to 
any  laws  to  which  they  have  not  given  their 
consent,  whether  antecedently  to  their  receiv- 
ing his  sanction  or  not  till  afterwards :  here 
again  is  another  promise  or  set  of  promises. 

If  what  is  obtained  of  him  consists  of  edicts, 
interdicting  the  exercise  of  any  acts  by  which, 
in  certain  ways  therein  mentioned,  men  are 
made  to  suffer  in  their  persons  or  their  pro- 
perty, by  whomsoever  such  acts  may  have 
been  exercised, — in  this  again  is  comprised  a 
promise,  not  only  to  abstain  from  such  acts 
himself,  but  to  punish  without  exception  all 
personn  by  whom  they  shall  be  or  have  been 
exercised. 

As  a  security,  and  that  a  necessary  one,  for 
the  performance  of  this  primary  class  of  pro- 
mises, comes  a  sort  of  secondary  class  of  pro- 
mises, having  for  their  subject-matter  in  the 
event  of  any  violation  of  these  promises,  the 
suffering  the  giving  execution  and  effect  to  a 
set  of  mandates  and  permissions,  having  for 
their  object  the  giving  to  every  such  inftaction 
notoriety  to  every  extent  possible. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  promises,  explicit 
and  implied  together — ^promises  engaging  not 
to  give  any  such  predatory  or  other  oppressive 
orders,  orders  to  that  effect  are  given  by  him, 
here  again  is  another  instance  of  violation  of 
promise  on  his  part.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
correspondent  order  to  the  citizens  of  all 
classes  not  to  exercise  such  acts  of  violation, 
acts  of  that  sort  are  exercised,  and  he  omits 
to  give  the  requisite  orders  for  appropriate 
prosecution  and  virtual  punishment, — if  td 
any  exertions  made  by  the  injured  parties,  or 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  con- 
tinuing such  prosecution  until  sentence  be  pro- 
nounced, and  if  condemnatory,  executed,  he, 
by  himself  or  others,  opposes  obstructions  in  an 
immediate  and  declared,  or  unimmediate  and 
undeclared,  way — obstructions  to  any  endea- 
vours used  for  bringing  about  such  punishment; 
— ^here  again  is  another  violation  of  promise — 
another  instance  of  perfidy  on  his  part. 

Still,  in  all  these  cases,  everything  that  is 
done  by  any  person  other  than  the  sovereign 
himself,  consists  in  an  appeal  made  to  public 
opinion :  of  everything  that  is  thus  done  or  en- 
deavoured at,  the  success  depends  upon  the 
spirit,  the  intelligence,  the  vigilance,  the  alert- 
ness, the  intrepidity,  the  energy,  of  those  of 
whose  opinions  the  public  opinon  is  composed. 
As  everything  depends  upon  public  opinion, 
BO  does  everything  depend  upon  notoriety — 
notoriety  as  above  to  ordinances,  transgres- 
sions of  these  ordinances,  and  suffrages.  And 
note  here,  with  regard  to  transgressions,  that 
be  the  instances  of  violation  ever  so  frequent, 
it  follows  not  from  such  firequence  that  the 
ordinances  in  question  have  been  altogether 
without  effect ;  much  less  that  in  their  own 
nature  they  are  inefficient  and  nugatory.  This 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
Vol.  VIII. 


nance  whereby  assistance  given  to  a  person 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  this  or  that  act 
of  oppression  is  declared  to  be  criminal,  and 
as  Such  punishable,  resistance  to  it  lawful  and 
not  punishable.*  Antecedently  to  such  con- 
cession, any  person  by  whom  any  such  act  of 
oppression  was  witnessed,  would  regard  it  as 
lawful,  and  be  without  hope  of  any  punishment 
being  inflicted  on  any  person  concerned  in  it. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concession  and 
the  virtual  promise  contained  in  it  made,  every 
one  would,  in  the  first  instance,  and  unless 
taught  the  contrary  by  experience,  entertain 
the  expectation  and  hope  of  seeing  it  observed : 
and  in  pursuance  of  such  hope,  individuals 
might  rise  up  with  one  accord,  and  concur  in 
opposing  effectual  resistance :  individuals  into 
whose  conception,  but  for  such  ordinance,  no 
idea  but  that  of  obedience  would  have  entered. 

This  view  of  things — this  hope — ^this  esti- 
mate of  the  usefulness  of  solemn  monarchical 
promises,how  fliigrantly  soever  violated,  is  con-  . 
firmed  by  all  history — ^by  the  history  of  all 
nations  in  which  they  have  been  made. 

In  England,  for  example,  take  the  instances  of 
Magna Oiarta,and  the  Bill  of  Rights,a8  already 
referred  to:  Magna  Charta,  dating  near  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Bill  of  Rights  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth.  Abundant  and  fre- 
quent have  been  the  violations  of  both  these 
clusters  of  promises :  yet  is  it  to  them  that  the 
English  are  indebted  for  eveiy  security  against 
misrule — ^for  every  abstraction  from  misrule 
by  which  their  condition  is  distinguished  to 
its  advantage  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

So  in  France.  Take,  for  instance,  the  charter 
which  the  conquering  despots  forced  the  peo- 
ple to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  reigning 
Monarch.  The  security  miserably  inadequate 
— the  principle  upon  which  it  is  grounded,  a 
security  for,  not  against,  misrule.  The  lot  of 
the  whole  people  declared  dependent  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  single  one  of  them.  He,  by 
his  situation,  rendered,  in  every  intelligible 
sense  of  the  word  worst,  the  worst  of  all  of 
them.  On  every  occasion,  he  would  be  instru- 
mental in  sacrificing  the  interest  of  these  thirty 
millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  his  own 
sinister  interest  and  caprice;  yet  such  is  his 
benevolence,  that  cases  are  mentioned  by  him 
in  which  he  promises,  so  far,  to  keep  a  restraint 
upon  his  desires,  as  to  forbear  from  making  the 
sinister  sacrifice.  Each  moment  he  would  be 
warranted  in  taking  all  they  have;  yet  such  is 
his  generosity,  that,  of  the  fruit  of  each  man's 
labour,  there  is  a  part  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  happen  to  the  promise  to  be  observed,  he 
may  keep.  Even  of  this  scandalous  provision, 
insulting  and  grossly  inadequate  as  it  is,  the 
violations  are  incessant.  Still,  however,  under 
this  so  inadequately  bridled  mixed  monarchy, 
the  lot  of  the  people  is  less  disastrous  than  un- 

See  chap.  iv.  Sect  2,  supra  p.  585. 
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der  the  despotism  by  which  the  Revolution  was 
produced. 

Section  II. 

The  probability  of  the  Sawreign^i  eonseiU 
abftradly  coneiderM. 

The  question  concerning  the  probability  of 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  was  brought 
to  view  at  the  outset:  it  has  never  been  out  of 
remembrance.  Unfortunately,  having,  as  they 
have,  for  their  object  the  applying  limits  to  his 
power,  the  greater  the  efficacy  which  the  se- 
veral propo^  arrangements  would  have,  on 
the  supposition  of  his  consent,  the  leas  sanguine 
the  hope  of  its  being  obtained  cannot  but  be.  As 
to  this  point,  snch  as  they  are,  they  must  take 
their  chance.  That  hopes  liAve  place,  that  to  the 
purposes  here  in  question  he  may  be  brought 
to  bestow  upon  the  people  a  benefit  so  tran- 
soendant  and  so  unexampled,  is  a  datum  with- 
out which  the  work  could  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken. 

In  form  and  tenor,  the  object  has  been  to 
render  what  is  done  as  little  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  a  man  in  the  situation  in  question 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  can  admit  of  its  being: 
of  misdeeds  and  misdoers,  a  description  in  the 
several  cases  is  given:  if  so  it  be  that  it  is  his 
will  and  pleasure  to  give  himself  a  title  to  that 
appellation,  there  is  no  help  for  it;  but  to  him, 
personally  and  individually,  it  is  not,  on  any 
occasion,  applied.    * 

If  to  stop  the  course  of  justice  be  his  will 
and  pleasure,  so  it  must  be :  all  that  could  be 
done  is,  so  to  order  matters,  that  the  security 
thus  endeavoured  to  be  afforded,  cannot,  in 
any  case,  be  taken  away  without  its  being  seen 
by,  and  known  to,  the  people  that  it  has  been 
taken  away,  and  that,  by  taking  it  away,  he  is 
stopping  or  perverting  the  course  of  justice. 

Not  only  so,  but  matters  are  so  ordered  as 
that,  unless,  in  so  far  as  special  injunction  of 
secrecy  has  been  communicated,  whatsoever 
has  place  is,  by  the  general  means  of  notoriety, 
whatever  they  are  that  have  been  provided, 
made  notorious:  to  wit,  according  to  the  degree 
of  notoriety,  whatever  it  be,  which,  by  these 
same  means,  has  been  established. 

But,  in  all  internal  concerns,  at  least,  not  to 
speak  of  international  ones,  secrecy  in  the  acts 
of  constituted  authorities,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  performed, 
affords  a  presumption, — and  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  cases  to  a  comparatively 
small  extent,  which  may,  without  difficulty,  be 
distinguished  and  declared,  amounts  to  a  con- 
fession,— of  guilt,  of  moral  and  political  guilt : 
a  confession,  that  the  promotion  of  some  sinister 
interest,  and  not  the  universal  interest,  is  the 
object  of  what  is  done.  A  confession  of  this 
sort,  neither  the  sovereign  himself,  nor  any  sub- 
ordinate of  his,  will  willingly  be  seen  to  make. 

A  bit  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  that  an  ef- 
fectual one, the  courser  must  have  in  his  mouth: 
the  object  is  to  render  it  so  soft  and  smooth 


that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  shall  be  _ 
tible.  Accordingly,  wliAtsoever  be  the  obctade, 
on  no  occasion  is  it  to  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign that  it  is  opposed:  not  to  him,  either  bf 
name  or  description,  but  to  the  penom.  «•- 
cemed  in  the  vexations  practice,  vrhateoercr  it 
may  be.  And  the  practice  being  not  only  ma- 
tious,  but,  with  reference  to  determinete  indi- 
viduals, plainly  injurious,  that  the  aaveraga 
should,  in  his  own  person,  be  mn  actor  in  ihs 
injury,  can  scarcely,  in  decency,  he  seppossJ 
by  anybody,  nor  will  it  be  expected  «f  the« 
arrangements  that  they  should  have  any  waA 
supposition  for  their  ground.  The  i^juisM 
act  being  bronij^t  to  Ught,  whatever  diaepet* 
attaches  upon  it  will  attach,  at  aay  iBte,ia 
the  first  instance,  upon  the  inntmineiits  wft^ 
he  employs.  On  them  he  will  see  it  attachsag: 
and  on  them,  on  the  suppoaitioii  of  its  aal  cos- 
ing home  to  himself,  he  will,  without  matk 
concern  or  resentment,  as  towaids  anyhedy, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  seen  by  him  to  ee—  how 
to  himself,  see  it  attach.  For  its  not  doing  ss, 
he  will  naturally  be  led  to  trast  to  the  afiea- 
dour  that  environs  him,  and  to  the  deiaMB 
and  awe  which  it  inspires. 

To  a  certain  degree,  what  he  thns  relies  apoe 
will  take  place :  but,  in  the  meaatiiae,  of  a  hai 
of  discontent  in  the  breasts  of  indivklBals  atl 
known  to  him,  and  therefore  not  expoMd  lo 
punishment,  symptoms  will  he  eontiDiaily 
breaking  out.  By  the  obscurity  of  the  smboc 
danger,  in  the  eyes  of  him  on  whom  it  ia^cnds, 
flu*  fi!H>m  being  diminished,  is  magnifird;  and 
thus  it  may  be  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  will 
find  lus  situaticm  more  comfortable  by  abstain- 
ing from  injury,  than  by  indulging  Mmadf  m 
it.  Compared  with  a  set  of  provisions,  beari^ 
expressly  upon  the  person  <^  the  BOTeragB,«^ 
position  in  this  mode  will  be  analogovs  to  that 
which,  in  machinery,  is  opposed  by  fiiction, 
compared  with  that  which  is  produced  bj  an 
opposing  bar. 

Accustomed  to  contemplate  all  objects  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  the  draughtsman  has  had 
some  advantages  over  the  sovereign,  who,  ia 
his  situation,  is  not  accustomed  to  the  labonr 
of  regarding  them  in  any  other  than  a  parti- 
cularpointofview.  Bythelegislatrvedraag^bts- 
man,  the  objects  that  belong  to  the  oecasieB 
will  be  seen,  all  of  them,  in  a  general  point  of 
view. — The  vexations  which,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  simple  vexation,  or  in  that  of  depre- 
dation, a  man  in  the  situation  of  the  sovereign 
cannot  fkil,  upon  occasion,  to  ooneeive  thr 
desire  of  practising:  the  instruments  and  other 
favourites,  whom,  whether  on  their  penonal 
accounts  respectively,  or  in  virtue  of  their  oob- 
mon  relation  to  him,  as  being  part  and  parcel 
of  his  property,  he  will  be  deposed  to  let  into 
a  participation  of  these  his  privileges,  (in  some 
instances  beforehand,  and  in  the  way  of  prr- 
vions  license,  in  all  instances  in  the  way  of  im- 
punity, in  the  event  of  any  endeavoun  need  t» 
call  them  to  account;)  so,  on  the  oHhsr  hainL 
the  resentment  which,  by  any  endeavour  or 
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so  much  as  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
person  iigured  to  obtain  remedy  or  so  mnoh  as 
relief,  can  scarce  fail  to  be  handled  in  a  breast 
so  situated. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  soTereign  himself,  no  such 
extensire  views  will  natiurallj  be  present. 
When  the  means  of  securing  notoriety  to  his 
proceedings  are  proposed  to  him,  if  so  it  be  that 
there  exists  no  particular  act  of  depredation 
or  vexation  in  any  shape  that  he  has  conceived 
the  desire  to  commit,  he  will  not  be  forward 
to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  such  in  fu- 
ture: he  will  not  be  forward  to  suspect  to 
himself  a  disposition,  which,  even  in  his  own 
instance,  he  could  not  regard  as  altogether  free 
from  blame. 

If  so  it  be  that  no  individual  instrument  or 
favourite  to  whom,  in  respect  of  any  particular 
instance  of  depredation  or  oppression  he  would 
like  to  afford  license  or  impunity,  happens  to 
be  in  the  moment  in  his  eye,  it  will  not  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  look  backward  to  past  in- 
stances of  any  such  undue  &vour,  or  forward 
to  Aitare  contingent  ones.  If  so  it  be  that 
there  exists  no  particular  individual  against 
whom,  by  the  audacity  of  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  remedy  or  relief  his  resentment  has 
been  kindled,  he  will  not  find  much  satis&c- 
tion  in  any  such  supposition  as  that  of  his 
being  angry  without  just  and  sufficient  cause. 
Not  that  in  his  situation  advisers  to  whose 
situation  reflections  of  a  general  nature  are 
more  necessary,  are  likely  to  be  wanting — ^ad- 
visers by  whom  representation  will  be  made  of 
the  danger,  with  which  improvement  in  any 
shape,  and  particularly  in  the  shape  here  in 
question  cannot  but  be  pregnant :  nor  there- 
fore does  there  seem  any  great  ground  for 
hope,  that  without  more  special  and  particu- 
larly strong  impulse,  a  concession  so  unexam- 
pled and  naturally  so  revolting  to  ruling  pride, 
will  be  submitted  to.  But  be  it  what  it  may, 
this  chance  is  the  only  one :  which  being  Ihe 
oase,  no  argument  against  the  taking  it  can 
be  derived  from  the  smallness  of  it 

Such  as  above  being  the  securities  proposed 
as  presenting  the  fiurest  promise  in  every  point 
of  view,  natural  consequences  if  conceded,  and 
probability  of  success  taken  together — only  in 
proportion  as  they  apply  a  restrictive  check  to 
the  aeoomplishment  of  the  sovereign's  will, 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
operate  in  this  direction,  can  they  be  produc- 
tive of  any  of  those  salutary  effects  for  the 
purpose  of  which  they  are  proposed.  But  the 
idea  of  any  effectual  opposition  to  his  own  will, 
in  whatsoever  direction  operating,  is  an  idea  to 
which,  in  a  mind  so  situated,  more  pain  is  at- 
tached than  can  be  outweighed  by  the  consi- 
deration of  any  particular  pleasure  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  deriving  fti>m  the  contem- 
plation of  any  particular  good  effects,  of  which 
the  creatures  subject  to  his  power  must  receive 
their  share,  before  he  receives  his:  their  share 
being  at  the  same  time,  if  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, mnoh  greater  than  his.    His  situation  is 


as  to  this  matter  that  of  the  in&nt  with  his 
physic — some  years  must  have  passed  over  his 
head  before  any  such  remote  contingent  and 
imperfectly  conceived  event  as  the  cessation 
of  the  suffering  he  is  enduring  frt>m  the  disease, 
can  form  of  itself  an  adequate  inducement  to 
be  freely  and  voluntarily  instrumental  in  af- 
flicting himself  with  the  pain  so  certainly  and 
immediately  attached  to  the  nauseous  dose. 

The  chance  of  the  requisite  concession  is  not 
equally  small  in  all  imaginable  cases.  To  ob- 
tain security  against  vexation  in  all  its  shapes, 
and  at  all  times  against  all  persons,  but  more 
particularly  against  all  persons  who  have  it 
most  particularly  in  their  power  to  produce  it, 
is  the  object  of  Ihese  arrangements :  more  par- 
ticularly against  vexation  at  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  and  those  in  authority  under  him : 
vexation  for  the  gratification  of  their  respec- 
tive appetites  and  passions. 

The  classes  of  persons  at  whose  hands  it  is 
most  to  be  apprehended  are — 1.  The  sovereign 
himself.  2.  The  sovereign's  favourites.  3. 
The  several  Ainctionaries  under  him  considered 
as  being  on  every  such  occasion  employed  as 
his  and  their  instruments  for  his  and  their  per- 
sonal gratification:  so  these  same  ftmctionaries 
considered  as  being  in  a  condition  to  employ 
their  power  in  the  production  of  vexation  and 
oppression,  for  their  own  gratification  and 
supposed  advantage. 

To  vexation  of  this  latter  description,  so  far 
as  confined  to  this  latter  purpose,  the  sove- 
reign will  not  naturally  have  any  considerable 
aversion:  what  may  be  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  taken  at  large  will  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  every  other,  be  to  a  mind  so  situated  a 
matter  of  indifference :  against  any  sentiment 
of  sympathy  of  which  they  may  be  the  objects, 
will  be  to  be  set  that  portion  of  sympathy  which 
has  for  its  object  the  enjoyments  of  a  select 
set  of  men,  who  being  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner in  his  service,  belong  to  him  by  a  nearer 
and  dearer  tie  than  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  removed  as  they  are  ttom  his 
sight  and  his  cognizance.  If  there  be  anything 
by  which  his  sympathy  can  be  turned  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people,  it  must  be  a  species  of 
fear :  fear  of  the  unpopularity  that  by  possi- 
bility may  be  turned  against  his  own  sacred 
head,  by  the  consideration  of  the  connexion 
that  has  place,  between  himself  and  those 
creatures  of  his  will — ^the  oppressors,  whose 
power  of  continuing  the  oppression,  a  word 
from  him  would  suffice  to  terminate. 

If  then,  according  to  his  calculation,  any 
dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  divulgation  of 
instances  of  oppression,  will  on  every  occasion 
take  them  and  them  alone  for  its  object :  if  it 
will  not  rise  higher :  if  it  will  not  rise  so  high 
as  to  reach  his  own  person,  or  those  of  his 
more  especial  &vourites :  in  such  case  no  very 
urgent  inducement  may  be  necessary  for  oh- 
taining  his  consent  In  Tripoli,  as  in  Eqgland, 
if  at  any  time  he  can  make  the  people  quiet, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  set  of  instruments  in  which 
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no  Bpecial  fayouriie  is  numbered,  a  compara- 
tively small  inducement — a  comparatively 
slight  degree  of  apprehension  may  suffice. 
Turning  out  this  set,  and  taking  in  a  different 
one,  he  may,  through  their  instrumentality,  go 
on  in  the  same  track,  beginning  only  a  new 
score.  Turning  out  a  set  of  Tories,  he  may 
go  on  playing  the  same  game  with  a  pack  of 
Whigs. 

SBCTIOIf  III. 

IndueementB  by  ^ich,  in  the  iituation  of  Sove- 
reign of  Tripoliy  a  man  may  be  engaged  to 
concur y  ana  take  the  lead  in  the  propoted 
change. 

1.  Inducements  purely  self-regarding — ^in- 
ducements applying  to  him  in  his  personal  ca- 
pacity,— ^to  his  purely  self-regarding  interest. 

Person,  reputation,  property,  domestic  rela- 
tions, condition  in  life ;  in  respect  of  one  or 
more  of  these  possessions,  if  in  any  way,  in  the 
situation  in  question,  as  in  any  other,  will  a 
man's  welfare  or  condition  be  affected,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  an  advantageous  way,  or  in  a  dis- 
advantageous way. 

1st,  As  to  person.  Under  the  existing  state 
of  things,  the  person  of  the  sovereign  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  insecurity.  To  individuals 
in  an  indefinite  number,  inducements  for  at- 
tacking his  life  aie  continually  presented  by 
both  branches  of  human  appetite,  the  irascible 
and  the  concupiscable.  Under  a  form  of  go- 
vernment, such  as  the  arbitrary  one  still  in 
existence,  as  in  all  former  times,  oppression  in 
all  its  shapes  cannot  but  be  matter  of  continual 
practice.  Of  every  injury  thus  sustaiued,  the 
sovereign  presents  himself  to  the  view  of  the 
injured  party  as  the  author.  In  most  instances 
tins  will  be  an  erroneous  view :  but  in  a  more 
or  less  considerable  number,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  have  more  or  less  of  truth  in  it.  So  imper- 
fectly defined  under  such  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment are  the  boundaries  which  separate  right 
and  wrong:  in  particular,  those  by  which 
rightful  occupation  is  distinguished  from  de- 
predation in  whatsoever  way  committed, — whe- 
ther without  consent  and  by  force  as  in  the 
way  of  taxation,  or  with  consent,  and  by  a 
sort  of  fraud,  as  by  taking  up  goods  in  the 
capacity  of  a  purchaser,  but  without  ever  pay- 
ing for  them. 

Tims  much  as  to  the  provocation  offered  to 
the  irascible  appetite,  in  the  case  of  a  bound- 
less multitude;  a  multitude  to  which,  at  any 
rate,  there  are  no  bounds  but  those  by  which 
the  population  of  the  country  is  circumscribed. 

Now,  as  to  the  provocation  offered  to  the 
concupiscable  appetite.  The  sovereign  not  hav- 
ing at  present  any  established  and  regularly 
disciplined  military  force  Ibr  the  security  of 
his  person,  nothing  but  an  uncertain  number 
of  irregularly  armed  retainers  and  irregularly 
and  unequally  paid  domestics,  the  sovereignty 
presents  itself  at  all  times  to  the  eyes  of  a 
man  of  ardent  ambition  or  desperate  courage, 


in  the  character  of  a  priae  whkh  awsits  the 
hand  of  every  man  who  has  the  ■piiit  to  p«t 
in  for  it.  In  the  situation  in  qnestimit  wen  h 
possible  for  a  man  to  have  any  hold  on  the 
general  affections  of  his  tnbjeotSy  thin  hold 
might  be  a  sort  of  security  to  him,  a  aovt  if 
discouragement  to  every  man  of  adventUMi 
disposition,  who  would  feel  disposed  to  pBt  ia 
for  the  prize.  Bat  no  such  poosibtltty  has 
place.  By  any  considerable  body  of  mem  whe 
would  embark  together  for  the  pnrpoae  oo  the 
principle  of  equality,  or  by  a  haa<tfU  of  mea, 
if  tolerably  well  trained  and  placed  asder  the 
command  of  a  single  adventurer,  indveed  by 
regular  pay,  by  hope  of  plunder,  or  by  pet^ 
sonal  attachment,  the  miBceUaneoiia  vaaned 
and  irregularly  and  nnequally-paid  body  of 
his  present  defenders  might  at  aay  tine  be 
overpowered,  and  an  end — a  violeiit  ead  pal 
to  the  sovereign's  life. 

2.  Reputation.  In  this  particular,  the  ad- 
vantage which  invites  his  acceptance  is,  it  wiD 
be  seen,  altogether  matchless.  Bat  befbiv  aay 
thing  of  detail  under  this  head  is  broa^  tt 
view,  there  will  be  a  convenience  in  canyiag 
on  the  inquiry  through  the  other  heads  that 
have  been  mentioned.  Under  this  head,  eoT- 
fice  it  to  observe,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
with  a  man  in  such  a  situation,  aaythiag  pea- 
tively  good  in  the  vray  of  repatatioa  aa 
scarcely  in  the  general  case  find  a  lealiBf- 
place.  Whatever  there  may  be  to  which  di» 
appellation  can  apply  will  be  rather  «f  the 
negative  than  of  the  positive  cast; — soch  a  maa 
has  in  such  a  situation  done  raUier  less  mn- 
chief  than  such  another  man.  Thus,  in  mpm 
of  this  endowment,  a  man  has  everything  to 
gain  by  the  change,  nothing  to  lose. 

3.  Property.  Under  the  present  fena  «f 
government,  if  in  the  hands  of  every  infoiH' 
possessor,  property  in  all  its  shapes  ia  in  a  state 
of  insecurity;  in  the  hands  of  tlra  superior  pos- 
sessor it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  ia  a  mmA 
better  state.  The  desires  of  the  nan,  whocwr 
he  be,  by  whom  the  situation  of  chief  raler  it 
filled, — ^the  desires  of  this  man,  whoever  he  he, 
being  continually  out-running  the  laf  aw  of 
satining  them,  the  agents  employed  by  him 
in  the  collection  of  his  dues  are  contibBsaBy 
upon  the  alert  for  occasions  and  means  ef  add- 
ing to  the  amount.  But,  in  such  a  stale  of 
things,  while  on  the  one  part  there  is  a  eon- 
stant  endeavour  to  grasp  at  more  than  hat 
been  wont  to  be  received,  so,  on  the  odier 
part,  there  exists  a  correspondent  endeavaar 
to  withdraw  from  the  grasp  of  the  depr^iatar 
as  much  as  possible, — not  only  the  nMnre  and 
more,  continually  demanded,  over  and  abow 
what  has  been  habitually  reoeived,  hot  likewias 
as  much  as  possible  of  that  whieh  haa  faitherti 
been  received.  The  consequence  is,  that  ia 
the  midst,  or  by  means  of  this  conflict,  sees- 
rity  is  banished  from  both  sides. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  less  thaa  hs 
has  at  present,  he  may  have  to  any  ^-t— p"*, 
more  he  cannot  have  unless  his  snl^eets  ban 
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it  to  give  to  him :  and  his  suhjects  are  at  all 
times  preyented  from  haying  any  more  to  give 
to  him;  prevented  by  that  state  of  insecurity 
which  is  inseparable  from  their  condition.  He 
is  indigent,  becaose  they  are  indigent  under 
the  existing  form  of  goyemment;  their  indi- 
gence, it  will  be  seen,  is  perpetual  and  incur- 
able: therefore  so  is  his.  But  on  this  subject 
there  will  be  occasion  to  say  more  presently. 

4.  Domestic  relations  and  condition  in  life. — 
To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  uncertainties 
and  anxieties  which  besiege  the  monarch  in 
his  character  of  father.  The  prospect  of  a 
bloody  contest  between  his  sons  as  being  about 
to  have  place  wheneyer  his  own  life  is  at  an 
end.  In  eyery  Frank  monarchy  the  order  of 
succession  is  clearly  fixed :  no  such  apprehen- 
sion as  that  of  a  ciyil  war  from  any  such  cause 
has  place.  In  the  dominion  of  Tripoli  the 
order  of  succession  is  not  fixed,  and  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  family,  that  which  in  almost 
eyery  other  country  would  be  one  of  the  se- 
yerest  curses,  is  eyen  a  blessing.  Of  his  three 
or  four  sons,  the  eldest  on  whom  men's  eyes 
would  naturally  haye  fixed  themselyes  in  the 
first  place,  is  at  present  generally  regarded  as 
being  decidedly  unapt  for  reigning,  by  the 
flagrant  atrocity  of  his  disposition.  This  gene- 
rally, and  at  present:  but  when  the  existing 
soyereign  has  quitted  the  stage,  who  can  say 
for  certain  what  turn  men's  minds,  the  minds 
on  which  such  things  depend,  may  take.  What 
an  incitement  may  not  such  an  occasion  be,  for 
some  ambitious  desperado  to  come  forward 
and  collect  a  party,  for  the  support  of  the  na- 
tural or  rightftil  heir  to  the  monarchy,  whose 
sins  he  will  pronounce  expiated  by  the  dis- 
grace he  has  endured,  and  whose  disposition 
has  been  molified  and  cured  by  the  lessons 
which,  from  the  silent  hand  of  adyersity  he 
has  receiyed. 

II.  Extra  regarding  inducements. — Induce- 
ments applying  to  him  in  his  social  capacity, 
viz.  in  so  far  as  his  prosperity  is  dependent 
on  that  of  the  people. 

The  same  division,  the  same  heads  of  inquiry 
that  served  in  the  case  of  his  personal  interest, 
will  serve  now  in  the  case  of  Ids  social  interest. 

In  this  ease,  however,  the  survey  will  have 
little  need  to  touch  upon  any  of  the  above  four 
points,  other  than  that  of  property :  of  property 
which,  in  this  case,  receives  the  name  of  the 
matter  of  National  Wealth.  In  so  far  as,  in 
respect  of  personal  condition,  reputation,  or 
condition  in  life,  the  lot  of  individuals  at  large 
considered  as  members  of  the  same  community, 
happens  to  be  an  object  of  interest  and  soli- 
citude to  him,  it  is  well :  but  in  this  case  it  is 
to  his  sympathetic  affections  and  not  to  his 
self -regarding  affections  that  the  interest  ap- 
plies. 

Remains,  then,  as  the  sole  remaining  subject 
of  consideration  in  the  character  of  a  source  of 
inducements  to  the  sovereign  to  give  the  con- 
sent in  question, the  Article  of  National  Wealth. 

So  far  as  regards  hope  of  increase,  nothing 


can  be  more  intimate  than  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  interest  of  the  sovereign  and  that 
of  his  subjects  taken  in  the  aggregate ;  no 
object  more  strictly  dependent  upon  another 
than  is  his  opulence  upon  their  opulence. 

In  the  existing  state  of  things,  under  the 
existing  form  of  government,  the  sovereign 
has  at  all  times  extracted  from  his  subjects  as 
much  as  was  capable  of  being  extracted  from 
them.  In  this  state  of  things,  all  ulterior  in- 
crease to  him  without  increase  to  them  being 
hopeless,  remains  as  the  only  source  of  hope 
in  regard  to  increase  to  him,  such  increase 
whatsoever  it  may  be,  as  may  be  derived  from 
a  correspondent  increase  to  them. 

But  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  any 
very  considerable  increase  of  wealth  to  them 
is  impossible :  all  such  increase  is  altogether 
dependent  on  a  general  sense  of  security.  No 
considerable  increase  of  wealth  can  take  place 
but  by  means  of  a  proportionate  increase 'of 
capital.  But  no  considerable  increase  of  capital 
employed  in  giving  increase  to  the  generality 
of  growing  wealth,  can  take  place  without  a 
proportionate  and  correspondent  increase  in 
the  sense  of  security.  Oekpital  is  money,  or 
money's  worth,  laid  out  in  large  masses  in  the 
hope  of  reimbursement,  with  an  increase  at  the 
end  of  a  length  of  time,  more  or  less  consider- 
able,— say  six,  eight,  or  ten  years:  or  even  with- 
out hope  of  reimbursement,  on  the  condition 
that  the  returns  each  year,  though  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  twentieth,  or  five-and-twentieth^ 
or  thirtieth  of  the  capital  advanced  shall  be  per- 
petual and  transferable.  Whatsoever  money  or 
money's worthaman  has in6tore,over and  above 
what  serves  him  for  the  current  consumption 
of  the  year,  if  he  cannot  obtain  security  for  any 
return  that  might  otherwise  be  expected  from 
the  employment  of  it,  he  will  either  hoard  it  up 
as  a  stock  to  serve  him  in  case  of  casual  demand 
on  the  score  of  distress  by  loss  or  otherwise ; 
or  if  he  employ  it,  he  vnU  employ  it  in  some 
other  country — employ  it,  that  is  to  say,  either 
in  giving  increase  to  the  quantity  of  national 
wealth  in  some  other  country,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  in  an  indirect  way ;  namely, 
by  occupying  the  place  of  an  equal  quantity, 
which  may  be  drawn  off  from  that  destination, 
and  thus  giving  increase  to  the  quantity  of 
national  wealth  in  that  same  country  as  above. 

But  by  any  such  sense  of  insecurity,  not 
only  will  capital  be  prevented  from  being  so 
employed  as  to  increase  the  stock  of  national 
wealth  in  the  country  in  question,  but  it  will 
be  prevented  from  coming  into  existence :  the 
adequate  motive,  the  inducement  for  giving 
existence  to  it  being  wanting.  By  the  sight 
of  the  external  instrumentsof  enjoyment  or  feli- 
city,in  all  their  several  shapes, every  human  be- 
ing is  in  a  state  of  constant  temptation,  solicited 
by  these  as  he  is  to  make  acquisition  of  them, 
and  in  the  way  of  consumption  employ  thtv  a«- 
cording  to  their  several  qualities  and  dotiMk- 
tious.  All  without  exception  are  perpetually 
operated  upon,  and  stand  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
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tion.  For,  indeed,  not  one  in  a  thousand  la 
in  a  way  to  conceive  the  idea  of  employing 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities. 
Not  many  have  the  self-denial  to  sacrifice  in  any 
such  way  to  any  considerable  extent  the  pre- 
sent to  the  contingent  future :  a  ftiture,  which 
even  in  a  state  or  country  of  the  greatest 
security,  is  seldom  estimated  so  high  as  it  is 
worth,  and  which,  in  a  country  such  as  this  in 
question,  is  worth  so  little  in  comparison  with 
what  it  is  worth  in  countries  where  subjects 
eigoy  a  very  considerable  and  efficient  security 
against  all  irregubir  and  unserviceable  exac- 
tions by  the  hand  of  gOTemment,  however  it 
may  be  as  to  regubir  and  serviceable  ones. 

Thus  temptation  has  in  every  state  of  things 
two  branches :  one  is  that  which  is  presented 
by  the  love  of  enjoyment  in  the  several  shapes 
in  which  it  is  afforded  by  the  several  instru- 
ments of  enjoyment  according  to  their  several 
natures ;  the  other  is  that  wluch  is  constituted 
by  the  atenion  to  labour,  or  say,  by  the  tote 
of  ease. 

This  impossibility  of  any  considerable  in- 
crease of  wealth  to  the  nation,  and  thence  to 
the  sovereign,  vrithout  a  correspondent  increase 
in  the  article  of  security, — security  against 
misrule,  the  force  of  the  arbitrary  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  will  appear  the 
more  plainly  in  proportion  as  the  several 
sources  ftt>m  which  the  matter  of  wealth  is 
capable  of  being  extracted,  are  the  more  par- 
ticularly brought  to  view. 

Capital  may  be  employed  in  giving  increase 
to  the  quantity  of  growing  wealth  in  either  of 
two  ways  or  situations:  namely,  1st,  In  the 
hands  of  individuals  acting  singly,  each  em- 
ploying his  capital  on  his  own  single  account ; 
2nd,  In  the  hands  of  individuala  acting  in 
associations  more  or  less  extensive,  the  capital 
being  collected  from  a  number  of  hands  more 
or  less  considerable,  and  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  concern,  employed  either  by 
the  same  hands  by  which  it  is  supplied,  or  by 
a  lesser  number  of  hands  chosen  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  united  suffhiges  of  those  by  whom, 
and  for  whom,  it  is  employed. 

With  the  first  of  these  two  states  of  things, 
as  being  the  more  simple,  let  us  commence  the 
inquiry ;  the  other  will  be  understood  from  it 
of  course. 

The  first  most  extensive  and  most  obvious 
source  of  increase  to  wealth,— is  labour  em- 
ployed immediately  upon  land. 

In  this  case  insecurity  may  attach  upon  it 
in  two  ways,  either  or  both  of  them :  namely, 
1st,  Upon  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
land  itself;  2nd,  Upon  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  growing  produce.  The  most 
intensely  and  extensively  operative  cause  of 
insecurity  and  of  the  sense  of  insecurity,  is 
that  which  alEbcts  the  title  to  the  land ;  the 
title  to  the  perpetual  possession,  or  the  title  to 
the  assured  possession  of  it  for  a  fixed  and 
ascertained  numberof  ▼ear8,a8  the  case  maybe. 

Wheresoever  the  title  to  the  land  may  be 


deficient,  either  in  respect  of  oertaiaty,  or  is 
respect  of  permanence,  the  indaeeaciil  to  ex- 
pend any  capital  in  the  impiovemeat  of  it,  will 
experience  proportionate  diminaiioii. 

In  Tripoli,  the  title  to  the  land  itsetf  u 
everywhere  more  or  less  exposed  to  hazard  and 
loss  from  two  sources :  1.  From  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  sovereign ;  2.  From  attacks  in 
the  way  of  litigation  by  individual  eonnter 
claimants. 

In  the  case  of  lands  in  general,  for  the  sove- 
reign to  take  forcible  possession  of  them,  with- 
out other  ground  or  cause  assigned  than  the 
absoluteness  of  his  power  is,  it  is  beliered,  not 
a  very  ordinary  occurrence.  Still,  howerer,  he 
that  can  do  anything  whatsoever  that  can  be 
done  by  power,  can  of  course  do  that  when- 
ever he  pleases. 

Improvements  having  Und  for  their  inme- 
diate  subject-matter,  will  apply  either  to  the 
surface  or  to  the  interior. 

Improvements  applying  to  the  snr&ee,  will 
apply  either  to  the  soil  itself,  or  to  its  boon- 
daries,  or  to  its  means  of  oommnnieatioii. 

Improvements  applying  to  the  soil  itself,  will 
consist  either  of  the  addition  of  mannesy  or  of 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  water. 

Manures  are  either  texture-improving  ma- 
nures or  aliment-supplying,  say  in  eoe  word 
alimentary  manures. 

Improvements  having  respect  to  water,  ope- 
rate either  by  the  subtraction  of  It,  whca  in 
too  great  quantity,  that  is  to  say  by  dnana^e, 
or  by  occasional  addition  to  it,  that  it  to  say 
by  irrigation. 

Whether  it  be  to  be  excluded  by  dnincBg, 
or  occasionally  introduced  for  the  papoee  of 
irrigation,  capital,  to  an  amount  more  or  leas 
considerable,  must,  it  is  evident,  be  expeaded : 
capital,  the  returns  for  which  will  be  more  er 
less  distant  and  uncertain. 

Boundaries  are  either,  1st,  For  mere  demar- 
cation, i.  e.  showing  where  property  ends ;  «f; 
2d,  For  exclusion  of  objects,  the  eDtiaaee  of 
which  would  produce  annoyance. 

These  are,  1.  Hi|^  winds,  t.  e.  air  when  in  a 
certain  degree  of  agitation:  2.  Anioiate  wiM 
or  tame :  S.  Human  beings,  at  whose  liaads 
depredation,  destruction,  «  deteriontien  ait 
apprehended.  Boundaries,  having  aay  mmtt 
exclusion  for  their  object  are  styled /bmol* 

Some  animals  there  may  be,  for  the  soft- 
cient  exclusion  of  which.  In  some  sitsatisat 
and  circumstances,  no  very  eonaiderabie  ex- 
penditure of  capital  may  be  neoeMary.  Bet 
in  other  instances  the  expenditnre  neeastaiy 
for  this  purpose,  even  where  this  is  tlw  only 
one,  may  be  very  great 


*  In  brinffingto  view  impiowuwpt  in  iSbm  mn 
lal  shapes,  ue  object  is  to  rendsr  it  maalfcst,  dMt, 
saving  exceptions  to  a  vwy  incnnsiiieniMe  i 
improvement  cannot  be  inade  withoet  i 
tore  of  cartel ;  of  capital  mostly  to  sneh 
as  to  require  several  veais  of  wi  lessflil  kbenr  isr 
the  reimlrarsement.or  it,  with  sitwinste  pnit  eoi^ 
respondent  to  the  degree  of  retarMen  aM  haw  iL 
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Ab  to  human  beings^  of  fences  sufficient  for 
the  excluBion  of  depredators  and  deteriora- 
tors  in  this  shape,  the  expense  cannot,  in  any 
situation,  fail  of  being  very  considerable.  For 
the  effectual  exclusion  of  them,  if  absolutely 
determined  to  gain  entrance,  no  expense,  how 
vast  soever,  can,  it  is  evident,  be  sufficient. 
In  the  making  of  fences  in  this  view,  a  sort  of 
calculation  sufficiently  obvious,  is  of  course 
made :  on  the  one  side,  is  set  down  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  damage  apprehended  from 
such  intrusion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estimat- 
ed expense  of  such  fence  as  will  in  general  be 
sufficient:  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  net 
profit  looked  for  by  an  intruder  after  dedue- 
tion  pf  the  value  of  the  burthen,  composed  of 
the  labour  and  physical  hazard  of  the  enter- 
prise, combined  with  the  eventual  evil  appre- 
hended in  the  case  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment. 

Now  as  to  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Say, 
in  the  English  phrase,  the  bowels  of  it:  meaning 
in  general  whatever  masses  of  matter  lie  withip 
the  surface  down  to  which  vegetation  extends. 

Extensive  portions  of  the  matter  of  the  earth 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  are  called 
mines.  Such  portions  as  are  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  eaiih  concreted  into  a  stony  hard- 
ness, and  not  containing  metallic  substances 
in  any  proportion  worth  regarding,  are,  in 
English,  distinguished  by  a  particular  name, 
quarries;  and  so  in  other  hmguages. 

When  separated  from  other  substances,  the 
several  different  subjects  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom as  it  is  called,  exhibit  differences  in  value 
upon  a  scale  of  prodigious  length :  witness  at 
the  one  end  of  it,  diamonds  and  other  glitter- 
ing stones,  deriving  value  from  their  splendour 
combined  with  their  rarity :  at  the  other  end, 
clay,  sand,  lime,  and  coal.  Not,  however,  from 
the  value  of  the  species  of  the  matter  when 
obtained  separately,  is  the  value  of  the  mine 
that  affords  it  to  be  estimated,  but  to  that  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  labour  employed  in  effecting  the 
separation,  and  conveying  the  matter  in  its 
separate  state  to  the  several  places  where  it 
is  put  to  use.  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  the  working  of  a  diamond 
mine,  or  of  a  gold  mine,  may,  instead  of  the 
most  lucrative  of  all  mining  concerns,  be  a 
losing  one,  and  such  in  many  instances  it  actu- 
ally has  been.  Witness,  for  example,  Brazil;  as 
may  be  seen  in  Mr  Mawe's  interesting  travels 
in  that  interesting  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  coal  and  chalk, 
but  even  clay  and  sand,  may  be,  and  in  every 
well  cultivated  country  actually  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  extracted  with  considerable  pro- 
fit. Witness  the  clay  extracted  for  porcelain 
and  other  pottery. 

In  EIngland  in  particular,  coal,  a  substance, 
which  from  the  vegetable  has,  by  lapse  of  time, 
past  into  the  mineral  kingdom,  has,  for  centu- 
ries past,  constituted  the  foundation  of  vast 
opulence  to  numerous  families:  opulence,  in 


masses  superior  to  any  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Tripoli,  of  whatsoever  materials  composed. 

As  to  stones  called  precious,  and  the  metals 
called  by  way  of  distinction  precious,  although 
they  are  capable  of  existing  in  such  quantities, 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  not  to  pay 
for  the  labour  of  extraction,  yet  they  are  also 
capable  of  existing,  and  accordingly  have  been 
found  to  exist,  in  such  proportions  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  afford  a  greater  rate 
of  profit  than  any  other  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  the  earth's  interior.  Hence  it  is, 
that  by  men  in  general,  and  in  particular  by 
men  armed  with  power,  they  have  been  in  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  re^urded  with  pecu- 
liar avidity.  Accordingly,  mines  in  which 
gold  has  been  found,  and  mines  in  which  silver 
has  been  found,  have  in  many,  perhaps  most 
countriec,  been  by  law  and  practice,  in  whose 
soever  land,  and  by  whomsoever  discovered,  de- 
clared sacred  to  the  use  of  the  sovereign :  too 
valuable  to  be  capable  of  passing  into  any  sub- 
ject hand. 

In  general,  before  the  peculisjr  precious  sub- 
stance can  be  found  in  any  very  considerable 
quantity,  it  becomes  necessary  to  penetrate  to  a 
depth  where  vegetation  ends.  Here  and  there, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been 
found :  gold  in  particular  has,  in  large  quan- 
tities, been  obtained  by  extracting  and  sifting 
the  earth  found  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  rivers. 
As  to  silver,  in  the  mixed  masses  in  which  it 
is  contained,  it  has  been  found  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  proportions :  in  some  instances,  in  a 
proportion  so  large,  that  every  other  metal 
mixed  with  it  has,  in  the  course  of  the  extrac- 
tion, been  driven  away  and  sacrificed  to  it :  in 
other  instances,  it  has  been,  as  it  were,  drown- 
ed in  the  less  precious  metal :  and  the  less  pre- 
cious metal  has  been  sold  at  a  price  no  higher 
than  what  would  have  been  asked  for  it,  had 
no  silver  been  combined  with  it.  In  particu- 
lar, this  in  many  instances  has  been  the  case 
with  lead  in  Ehigland. 

In  the  case  of  a  mine  in  which  silver  is  thus 
found,  in  combination  with  a  metal  inferior  in 
separate  value,  unfortunate  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  proprietor,  who  has  expended  a  ca- 
pital in  the  extraction  of  it.  Sooner  or  later 
enters  the  agent  of  the  sovereign  and  says — 
this  mine  is  a  sacred  one :  sacrilegious  the  sub- 
ject-hands that  have  employed  themselves  in 
the  working  of  it :  there  must  be  no  more  such 
sacrilege. 

So  much  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  its 
interior,  as  an  illustration  in  detail  of  the  ends 
to  which  capital  might  be  employed,  were  the 
system  of  securities  established.  Of  under- 
takings for  private  or  public  benefit,  requiring 
the  permanent  employment  of  capital,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  held  as  a  general  enumera- 
tion : — 

1.  Manufactories  of  articles  suitable  to  the 
local  wants  and  means  of  supply. 

2.  Means  of  communication,  such  as  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  improvements  in  the  facilities 
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for  communication  afforded  by  riyen;  source 
of  profit,  money  in  the  shape  of  tolls. 

3.  Reserroirs  for  the  preservation  of  a  supply 
of  water  in  extraordinary  dry  seasons:  for  exam- 
ple, by  wells  dug  in  apt  places,  and  water  raised 
from  them  by  horse-power  or  a  steam-engine. 

4.  EmbaidEment  of  rivers  in  their  course  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation,  or  for  giving  motion 
to  mills. 

5.  Erection  of  a  prison  on  the  Panopticon  plan 
for  deriving  profit  from  the  abour  of  prisoners. 

6.  Digging  of  mines :  extraction  of  useAil 
mineral  substyjices  of  various  kinds  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  when,  by  the  use  of  boring 
machines,  as  directed  by  geological  observa- 
tion, their  residence  has  been  discovered.  To 
conduct  it  with  advantage,  an  enterprise  of  this 
sort  commonly  requires  large  advances  in  the 
shape  of  capital. 

But  to  this  end  all  claim  to  the  absolute 
ownership  of  mines,  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  grounds  belonging  to  individuals, 
must  be  solemnly  given  up.  By  such  surrender 
he  might  profit  to  an  indefinite  amount,  and 
could  not  lose  anything;  for  the  effect  of  such 
claim  is  neither  more  n'or  less  than  that  of  an 
interdiction,  prohibiting  the  working  of  any 
such  mines.  It  would  remain  for  considera- 
tion whether  any  profit  could  be  derived  to 
the  sovereign  from  a  tax  upon  the  produce  of 
such  mines. 

In  conclusion,  supposing  the  system  estab- 
lished, the  government,  and,above  all, the  sove- 
reign at  thehead  of  it,  would  be  illustrious  among 
all,  and  even  above  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 


and  the  other  parts  of  the  Christiao  worU 
By  the  supposition,  the  change  is  not  oolj  «. 
his  part  altogether  voluntary,  bni  it  is  Uiovl 
work.  By  the  supposition,  this  beiag  tie 
truth,  there  will  be  no  difilculty  in  maldsg  h 
known  that  it  is  so.  All  the  cimunstaiieesby 
which  it  is  transacted  will  be  conveyed  '^ 
England,  and  blaxoned  forth  in  the  Eoi^liii 
newspapers:  fiiom  which  they  will  find  ihit: 
way  into  the  Anglo-American  United  StaW- 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  liberal  Tnan 
newspapers,if,  with  any  tolerable  hope  of  safeti 
they  can  be  published  there. 

Coupled  with  this  intelligence,  would  be  tbt 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  nsefal  ajt> 
and  sciences  of  modem  European  ctnnitrieB,^ 
the  translations  made  of  vrriters  of  that  rhr< 
into  Arabic,  and  the  lectures  read  In  the  Tr- 
politan  Universities. 

These  circumstances,  taken  together,  wozt. 
constitute  as  it  were,  a  jmmp  for  eapiusi.  : 
pump  by  the  force  of  which,  capital  wook  > 
(^wn  into  Tripoli  from  all  countries  in  wk. 
it  overfiowB. 

By  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  see  the  con 
try  in  which  such  moral  wonders  had  bm 
wrought,  travellers  frt>m  other  coontries,  t  ^ 
from  England  in  greater  numbers  thaa  fr* 
all  other  countries  put  together,  woaM  » 
drawn  to  Tripoli;  and  as  none  of  them  wu 
go  thither  wiUiout  money  in  their  pockets,  Wr 
may  be  seen  another  channel  throngh  «^ 
capital  would  flow  into  it :  and  with  it  tk«t 
comforts  which  are  habitually  enjoyed  inoot* 
countries,  and  are  yet  unknown  in  Tripoli 


END  OF  VOLUME  Till. 


EDINBURGH: 
Printed  by  William  Taft,  Princ«'«  Street 
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